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The opening of the Twenty-Third Parliament of Canada on October 14, 1957, was 
an occasion of unprecedented significance for Canadians. Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth Il, accompanied by His Royal Highness the Prince Philip, read the Speech 
from the Throne and thus became the first Sovereign to inaugurate in person a session 
of Parliament as Head of State of Canada. 
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PREFACE 


The 1957-58 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving official statistical and other information on almost every measureable phase of 
Canada’s development. As the economy of the country has expanded, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has extended its program of statistical compilation and analysis and the 
Canada Year Book has endeavoured to present the story of this development, summarizing 
a great mass of detailed statistical information concisely within the covers of one volume 
‘and supplementing it with data from other Departments of the Federal Government and 
from the provinces. 


Special feature articles are presented in each edition of the Year Book. Those in 
the current issue include: The International Geophysical Year’ (pp. 35-38); “Develop- 
ments in Canadian Immigration” (pp. 154-176); ‘Health in Canada” (pp. 232-235); 
“The Philosophy of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police” (pp. 332-334); ‘Postwar Agri- 
culture”’ (pp. 392-396); ‘‘The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada” (pp. 489-491); 
“Canada’s Mineral Industry 1956-57” (pp. 495-518); ‘‘Groundfish Species in the Canadian 
Fisheries” (pp. 591-595); ‘“‘The Changing Pattern of Canada’s Housing” (pp. 732-734); 
“History of the Labour Movement in Canada” (pp. 795-802); ‘“The Telecommunications 
Branch of the Department of Transport’’ (pp. 894-896); and “‘A History of Canadian 
Journalism 1752 (circa)—1900” (pp. 920-934). 


In addition, other features have been introduced and extensive revisions made in the 
textual and statistical material of the various chapters. Among these are analyses of 
the Population and Agriculture Census of 1956; an expanded treatment of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Government and a revised summary and chart on 
the administrative functions of its various departments and agencies; a brief outline of 
Canada’s international activities during 1955-57; a new survey of formal education and 
an initial account of the Canada Council in support of the arts, letters and social sciences; a 
further instalment on the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
and of oil and gas pipelines, as well as the up-dating of basic material dealing with such 
subjects as immigration, vital statistics, public health and welfare, scientific, medical 
and industrial research, forestry, water power development, mineral production, manu- 
facturing, the labour force, prices, public finance, banking, insurance, transportation and 
communication by various media, the domestic marketing of commodities, foreign trade, 
national income and expenditure and Canada’s international investment position. Nu- 
merous charts graphically portray significant trends in the developing Canadian economy, 
while the Introduction (pp. xi-xix) describes briefly the state of the economy during 1957. 


The concluding chapter, entitled ‘Sources of Official Information and Miscellaneous 
Data’’, presents handy reference material listing Government information services, 
special material published in earlier Year Books, federal legislation of recent sessions of 
Parliament, a Canadian chronology of events, a register of official appointments, and a 
statistical summary of the progress of Canada since 1871. 


In the Appendix certain material on Government (Chapter II) is brought up to the 
date of going to press, including a listing of the personnel of the Eighteenth Ministry of 
Canada and the names and addresses of the Members of the House of Commons elected 
on Mar. 31, 1958, together with the Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba. 


Enclosed in the pocket on the inside back cover of the volume are two maps: a detailed 
map depicting the principal mineral areas and a map showing the distribution of population 
based on the 1956 Census, specially printed on transparent paper to facilitate its use as an 
overlay on the mineral map. 
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The present volume has been produced in the Canada Year Book Section of the 
Information Services Division by Miss M. Pink, Assistant Editor of the Year Book and 
Chief of the Section, with the assistance of Mr. H. Crombie, Miss C. Freeth and the 
Year Book staff, under the editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the 
Division. Charts, graphs and maps (not otherwise credited) have been prepared in 
the Drafting Unit of the Bureau. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Canadian 
and Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the 
Year Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where 
possible either to the persons or to the branches of the public service concerned. 


Information bearing on any errors or omissions and suggestions respecting methods 
of treatment are welcomed by the Director of the Information Services Division. 
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DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, July 1, 1958. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed. An 
exception however is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. 
is meant. Billion where used represents 1,000 million. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in connection 
with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per Bushel Pounds 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 

WVRORL LR eA eGhre oes al. ae 60 Apples? peribarrelcna nk eee 135 
AO as 2 TS a ie cams ok 34 Apples sper boxes re GRE ots 43 
PREIRVOURL cee Ber. os eo eR Ory able 48 Pears) per bushels: Tee eee. 50 
Pan er Cela .c owei Gane Suita te « 56 Piniisine toni Canad: Jae cee a, Ss er. 50 
HSRC ReW HOR Uist ek ksh ANCE OI 48 Chrarrios, fGqes wat i Aes, cer h: 50 
MUM EOROO Ge SA MAE . BUS BAe BOCs 56 POARTION SAIN. seh es BORE RRS OS 50 
OUR ctu A Cri an Oe ea OAS 8 56 Grraposty “BiG de pes, Pe Tee cress 50 
IMRCOd, SRAING jac, foe Ets SENS 50 Peareper box secur rac: 734, <a )iots. Sek 42 
Pb OLUGEse, seer dbo. Yoel. Posie 60 Strawberries, per quart............. 1225 

Raspberries — “ roar eat 2 se 1.25 

Loganberries . ‘ Ge ans eae eS aa 1.25 


Wheat Flour— 
1 barrel equals 196 pounds; approxi- 
mately 4.5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. It must be borne in mind that where the list below refers to Imperial 
pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise 
United States designations for these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. 
The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures, 
1 Imperial fluid ounce equalling 0.96 United States fluid ounce. Similarly 1 Imperial 
gallon equals 1.2 United States gallon. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. 1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 United States 
1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 1 Short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 United States quart =32 fluid ounces. 1 Long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 Barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons. 


1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal year figures are indicated in the text and headings 
of tables; otherwise figures are for calendar years. 
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ERRATUM 


Page 308: Cross references in the first paragraph to Chapter II should read “pp. 58-59 
and 59-60” instead of “pp. 42-43 and 43-44”, 


INTRODUCTION 
THE CANADIAN ECONOMY DURING 1957* 


The year 1957 was characterized by a marked levelling off in the rate of economic 
activity. This change in the upward trend in the major economic indicators in 1957 
followed a period of sharp advances during the preceding two years. It will be recalled 
that in 1955 and 1956 demand was expanding very rapidly and large quarter-to-quarter 
increases were occurring in the value of the nation’s total production, the gross national 
product. By 1957, however, this quarter-to-quarter advance in final expenditures had 
slackened appreciably and in the fourth quarter of the year a moderate decline in output 
was recorded. Gross national product, seasonally adjusted at annual rates, amounted 
to $31,460,000,000 in the fourth quarter of the year compared with $31,748,000,000 in the 
third quarter, and $31,443,000,000 for the year 1957 as a whole. 

The rapid expansion of investment outlays which was a notable feature of 1955 and 
1956 moderated in 1957; investment in machinery and equipment declined in the last 
three-quarters of the year, and the rate of growth in outlays for non-residential construc- 
tion slackened. On the other hand, residential construction began to move upward during 
the year, following a period of successive declines. Accompanying these developments, 
exports of goods and services, which had earlier provided one of the main stimulants 
to investment in resource industries, moved irregularly at a level barely in excess of the 
year 1956. At the same time, the upsurge in imports that occurred in 1956 subsided in 
1957, and declines were recorded in the seasonally adjusted value of imports of goods 
and services throughout the course of the year. Business inventory accumulation, which 
reached its peak in the middle of 1956, declined steadily throughout 1957 and in the fourth 
quarter of the year shifted to a position of moderate net liquidation. 

It may be noted that while neither final purchases nor inventories were creating new 
demands on production in the fourth quarter of 1957, a good deal of the effect of the 
curtailment on the flow of expenditures was mitigated by the decrease in the imports 
of goods and services which amounted to 4.5 p.c. between the third and fourth quarters 
of the year. 

Associated with these developments on the expenditure side in 1957, national income 
rose by almost 3 p.c. above the level of the previous year, though it was moving downward 
in the fourth quarter. Corporation profits declined steadily throughout the year from the 
peak reached in 1956, and registered a drop of about 7 p.c. on the year-to-year comparison. 
Labour income continued to rise in 1957 until the fourth quarter of the year, when it 
moved downward slightly in association with declines in employment; however, on the 
full year’s comparison, labour income was more than 7 p.c. above the level of the year 
1956, this being the major factor behind the 5-p.c. rise in personal income. As has been 
noted, crop production fell sharply in 1957, and this was reflected in a decline of 
$400,000,000 in accrued net income of farm operators from farm production. There was a 
very small gain in net income of unincorporated non-farm enterprises in 1957, in contrast 
with the fairly substantial gains that had occurred in the preceding two years. 

These changes in the main statistical aggregates resulted in a gross national product 
in 1957 of about $31,443,000,000, a gain of 4 p.c. over the level of the year 1956 in value 
terms, but basically unchanged from the preceding year in terms of the physical volume 
of output; thus, price factors were the major element in the higher value of production in 
1957. The unchanged volume of output in 1957 compares with the unusually large gains of 
about 7 p.c. in 1956 over 1955 and 9 p.c. in 1955 over 1954. It should be noted in this 
connection that the production figures in 1957 include a sharp drop in crop output. The 
decline in grain production is estimated to have amounted to about 1 p.c. of the gross 
national product, so that the non-farm gross national product in 1957 was higher than 
in 1956 by about 1 p.c. in volume terms. 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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PRODUCTION BY INDUSTRIES 


The physical volume of output of all industries producing goods and services was at 
about the same level in 1957 as in 1956. When agriculture is removed from the com- 
parison the remaining industries show an increase of about 1 p.c.; this increase was apparent 
in both the total for services-producing industries and that for goods-producing industries, 
exclusive of agriculture. These aggregates, however, hide important and divergent 
movements at the industry level. 

During the course of 1957 there was a decrease in the rate of productive activity in 
certain industries. On a seasonally adjusted basis, goods output (less agriculture) declined 
throughout the year. Total services output was irregular during 1957 but a general 
decline was not apparent. The volume of production for manufacturing declined about 
8 p.c. between January and December and most of the fall-off was concentrated in the 
durable manufactures group. Mining production rates kept increasing until April but 
were unsettled for the remainder of the year. Primary forest output fell off substantially 
during the year owing to deteriorating export and domestic markets. Transportation 
sndustries reflected the rather unsettled industrial production picture in 1957 and tended 
to move with manufacturing, forestry and mining. 

In comparing annual output levels, agriculture was down about 17 p.c. in 1957. 
The volume of farmers’ marketings fell almost 7 p.c. while the volume change in farm 
grain stocks reflected the substantially smaller crop in 1957. From a production stand- 
point, grain output in 1957 fell by about one-half as compared with 1956 but production 
of animal products remained practically unchanged. In the other primary resource 
industries movements were varied. Forestry output, affected by deteriorating domestic 
and foreign markets for pulpwood and lumber, was down by more than 11 p.c. Both 
pulpwood cut and output of other forest products were down by about the same per- 
centage. Fishing and trapping output declined moderately in 1957. Electricity and gas 
utilities continued to expand; the output of electric power showed a 4-p.c. increase while 
gas distribution, reflecting the sharply increasing use of natural gas, advanced 14 p.c. 
The total output of Canadian mines showed one of the smallest increases in the postwar 
period with a gain of 6.p.c. Metals and fuels were up 12 and 5 p.c. respectively but non- 
metal mining was down 2 p.c. Uranium production rose sharply and accounted for most 
of the increment in metals. Small production gains were recorded for gold and nickel, 
while small decreases showed up in copper, silver, iron ore, lead and zinc. In contrast with 
recent years when iron ore exports showed substantial gains, only a minor advance was 
recorded in 1957. During the later months of the year export volume was down from 
corresponding months of 1956 mainly because of cut-backs in United States’ steel-using 
industries. Within fuels, crude petroleum output rose 6 p.c. and more than offset a 
12-p.c. decline in coal production. However, the small increase in petroleum mining 
represented a substantial change from the very large production gains in recent years. 

The physical volume of output of manufacturing industries was off nearly 2 p.c. 
in 1957 with non-durables up slightly and durables down 5 p.c. Within the non-durable 
group of manufacturing industries, gains in output were recorded by chemicals, foods and 
beverages, leather, tobacco and tobacco products and products of petroleum and coal. 
Almost offsetting these increases, however, were declines in rubber products, textiles, 
clothing and paper. Printing and publishing showed little change. Within the durable 
group, every major industry group except non-metallic mineral products, which rose 
moderately, suffered production set-backs ranging from 2 p.c. in transportation equipment 
to 9 p.c. in wood products. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metal products and electrical 
apparatus and supplies declined 5, 6 and 8 p.c. respectively. 

Within the services-producing division of industries, only the transportation, storage 
and communications group reflected reduced volume of activity and this was largely 
concentrated in railway freight. In the later part of 1957 there was a very noticeable 
slowdown in activity in civil aviation and oil pipelines—industries which had shown 
substantial gains in recent years. The communications component continued to expand, 
reflecting the substantial expansion of radio and television broadcasting and telephone 
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services. Retail and wholesale trade volume showed little change in 1957 compared with 
1956. Two important changes occurred within retail trade—grocery chains increased 
their volume of sales by more than 8 p.c. and motor vehicle dealers suffered a decline of 
about 10 p.c. Within the other services-producing industries—including finance, insurance 
and real estate, and government and other services—available related data suggest 
increased volume of activity ranging from 3 to 5 p.c. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Turning now to employment, the number of persons with jobs in 1957 averaged 
5,661,000, a gain of 135,000 or 2.4 p.c. over 1956. The number of persons with jobs in 
the non-agricultural sector rose by about 3.4 p.c. It may be noted that this increase in 
non-farm employment was considerably higher than the year-to-year gain in non-farm 
production, which was estimated to have risen by only about 1 p.c. The divergence 
between the employment and output indicators implies a decline in output per person 
employed in 1957. This development may be partly explained by a decline in average 
hours worked per week in 1957 since such a decline occurred in manufacturing and mining. 
Another factor may be the reluctance of employers to dismiss workers in the initial stages 
of production cut-backs pending clarification of the outlook for new orders. Also, there 
is some evidence to suggest that in both Canada and the United States the very large 
additions to plant capacity in recent years have increased the need for administrative 
and over-head staff relative to the requirements for production workers. 

The increment to the labour force in 1957 was 210,000, almost twice the average 
rate of growth in the preceding five years. This unusually large increase is associated 
with higher participation rates as well as with the extraordinarily high level of immigration 
in 1957. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work averaged 254,000 persons 
for the full year, that is, 4.3 p.c. of the labour force compared with 3.1 p.c. in 1956. In 
addition, the number of persons on short time or temporarily laid off averaged about 
50 p.c. higher than in the preceding year. In the fourth quarter of 1957, persons without 
jobs and seeking work accounted for 5.0 p.c. of the labour force. 


PRICES 


Final product prices continued to advance throughout 1957, though the rate of 
increase slackened appreciably during the course of the year. It is estimated that the 
price element in the gross national product rose by only about one-quarter of 1 p.c. from 
the third to the fourth quarter, constituting the smallest quarter-to-quarter increase in a 
two-year period. For the year as a whole, end product prices in 1957 averaged about 
4 p.c. above those of the year 1956. 

The 3.7-p.c. advance in the consumer sector in 1957 was substantially greater than 
the price rise in this sector in the preceding year, when it amounted to only 1.7 p.c. The 
4.1-p.c. rise in the price of investment goods in 1957, however, was slightly less than the 
previous year’s rise of 5.6 p.c. 

After the end of 1956, the advance in final product prices was not accompanied by 
price increases as measured by the general wholesale price index; from the fourth quarter 
of 1956 through to the fourth quarter of 1957, the wholesale price index declined by about 
1 p.c. compared with an advance of 3 p.c. for the corresponding period of 1956. The prices 
-of raw and partly manufactured goods and of industrial materials declined by 5 and 7 p.e. 
respectively in this period, compared with gains of 2 and 3 p.c. in the same period a year 
previously. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods advanced by 1 p.c. from the end of 
1956 to the fourth quarter of 1957, compared with an advance of 4 p.c. for the same period 
of the preceding year. From the third to fourth quarters of 1957, the wholesale price 
index declined by about 1 p.c. The impact of these changes in wholesale prices is, to 
some extent, reflected in the valuation of:inventories by business. It is estimated that the 
inventory valuation adjustment required for national accounts purposes amounted to 
only about $60,000,000 for the year 1957, compared with the $260,000,000 adjustment 
‘made in 1956. 
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THE CoMPONENTS oF Gross NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


Personal consumption expenditures rose to $19,768,000,000 in 1957, close to 6 p.c. 
higher than in 1956. All the increased spending was on services and non-durables; 
purchases of durables remained stable. The major part of the rise in total spending 
represents the higher prices prevailing in the consumer sector. The modest increase in 
the real volume of consumption in 1957 is in contrast to the decided gains recorded in the 
two preceding years; on a per capita basis, real consumption fell slightly, the first such 
decline since 1950-51. : 


Purchases of non-durable goods were up about 5 p.c., with the largest gains in food, 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco and gasoline. Purchases of clothing were moderately higher. 
Prices of non-durable goods averaged nearly 3 p.c. higher in 1957, mainly as a result of 
the rise in prices of food, so that real consumption was to that extent lower than the value 
figures indicate. 

Outlays for durable goods were stable in 1957. House furnishings was the only 
category of durable goods that showed any increase. Purchases of appliances and radios 
were about the same as in 1956. In real terms, purchases of durables in 1957 were about 
3 p.c. below the level of the preceding year. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that consumer credit outstanding on the 
books of instalment finance companies increased only 8 p.c. in 1957, in contrast to increases 
of 26 p.c. in 1956 and 22 p.c. in 1955, both years in which purchases of durables were high 
and rising. 

Consumer expenditure on services rose 9 p.c., with increases recorded in all the groups. 
One of the largest gains was in expenditure on shelter, reflecting the addition to the stock 
of housing and the rise in rents. Spending on personal service and medical care rose 
substantially. The rise in prices, some 4.5 p.c., was very pronounced in the services sector, 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON GOODS AND SERVICES 


Government expenditure on goods and services amounted to $5,612,000,000 in 1957, 
7 p.c. higher than in 1956, with the major increases at the provincial and municipal levels. 
Most of the increase at all levels of government was accounted for by larger expenditures 
for wages and salaries and for construction. 


Business Gross Frxep CAPITAL FORMATION 


In 1955 and 1956 the high and rising demand in world markets for the products of 
Canada’s resource-based industries encouraged a vigorous expansion of productive capacity. 
This expansion centred on those industries producing raw materials and radiated to the 
fuel, power and transportation industries. Accordingly, an unusually large number of 
such projects were initiated in those years. In 1957, business expenditures for plant 
and equipment rose to $5,965,000,000, an increase of nearly 14 p.c. over the preceding 
year. This increase reflected the large number of projects undertaken in earlier years 
and at various stages of completion in 1957, as well as those launched during 1957. The 
1957 gain compares with an increase of 37 p.c. in 1956 and thus represents a distinct 
slowing down in the extraordinarily high rate of growth characteristic of the latter year. 


Within business expenditures for plant and equipment, the emphasis in 1957 shifted 
strongly toward new construction which, at $3,233,000,000, was about 25 p.c. higher than 
in 1956. This shift was partly attributable to the fact that expenditures on such major 
projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project and the Trans-Canada Pipeline 
were moving towards their peak in 1957. Expenditures for new machinery and equipment 
were $2,732,000,000, only about 3 p.c. higher than in 1956, in contrast to an increase of 
34 p.c. in the preceding year. Purchases of machinery and equipment appear to have 
reached their peak in the first quarter of the year. Both domestic shipments and imports 
of the main categories of machinery and equipment declined in the second half of 1957. 
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Considering the business investment program in 1957, major increases occurred in 
transportation and storage where a gain of 50 p.c. followed one of 87 p.c. in the previous 
year, and in public utility operation where a gain of 24 p.c. followed one of 49 p.c. in 1956. 
These two groups, which had absorbed about 29 p.c. of total business investment in 1956, 
accounted for 54 p.c. of the total in 1957. The two major projects mentioned earlier, 
the Seaway and the Trans-Canada Pipeline, were in part responsible for the importance of 
these two groups. The increases in capital expenditures in service industries, trade and 
communications were also fairly large, ranging from 16 to 19 p.c. On the other hand, 
capital expenditures in manufacturing were only slightly higher than in the previous year, 
with substantial increases in some manufacturing industries nearly counterbalanced by 
declines in others. In mining, quarrying and oil wells, there was a further advance over 
1956 but in the other primary industries, and in the construction industry, capital 
expenditures were lower than in the preceding year, much the most marked rate of decline 
being in forestry where new investment fell by more than 40 p.c. 

Expenditures on new residential construction in 1957 amounted to $1,424,000,000, 
7 p.c. lower than in 1956. In response to easier conditions in mortgage markets and an 
improved supply of labour and materials, housing starts, which on a seasonally adjusted 
basis had been falling during 1956, made a strong recovery during 1957, and by the last 
quarter of the year were running at a rate of nearly 150,000 units compared with about 
86,000 in the first quarter. For the year as a whole, about 122,000 housing units were. 
started and about 117,000 completed, compared with 127,000 starts and 136,000 com- 
pletions in 1956. 

Of the 9-p.c. increase in total business gross fixed capital formation, about half 
represented higher prices. The largest element of price increase, about 5 p.c., was in the 
machinery and equipment sector, with the result that the volume of such purchases was 
lower by 2 p.c. In residential construction the price factor amounted to about 3 p.c., 
leaving this component lower in real terms by about 9 p.c.; in non-residential construction, 
the element of price increase was somewhat larger, leaving the volume of such expenditures 
higher by more than 20 p.c. 


INVESTMENT IN INVENTORIES 


The addition to inventories is estimated to have been $142,000,000 in 1957 compared 
with $815,000,000 in 1956. This sharp decline in the rate of accumulation reflects some 
liquidation of farm stocks and a marked slackening in the rate of build-up of business 
inventories, which amounted to $243,000,000 in 1957 compared with about $545,000,000 
in 1956. The peak rate of accumulation reached in the second quarter of 1956 gave way 
to a falling rate of investment in stocks which continued until the last quarter of 1957 
when some liquidation took place. 

The lower rate of investment in business inventories in 1957 was common to almost 
all industry groups but was especially pronounced in manufacturing. Among manufac- 
turing industries, the most marked decline occurred in iron and steel and in pulp and paper 
products; two other industries, electrical apparatus and supplies and wood and wood 
products, shifted from accumulation in 1956 to liquidation in 1957. Only a few manu- 
facturing industries showed a higher rate of accumulation in 1957 than in 1956, foods and 
beverages being among them. There was some build-up in the clothing industry in 1957, 
as opposed to a drawing-down of stocks in 1956. 

Additions to stocks of retailers and wholesalers were also much lower in 1957 than in 
the preceding year. In the durable groups there was either a smaller rate of accumulation 
or actual liquidation; in the non-durables group, however, accumulation in some instances 
was higher than in the preceding year. 


Exports AND Imports OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
Exports of goods and services amounted to $6,375,000,000 in 1957, a fractional 
increase over 1956 which compares with increases of about 10 p.c. in the two preceding 
years. A small gain in commodity exports in 1957 was partially offset by a decline in 
receipts from invisible items. 
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Canada’s exports of goods and services rose sharply in 1955 and 1956, against a 
background of continued expansion of industrial production in Western Europe, of recovery 
from recession in the United States, and a greatly enhanced capacity to supply many of 
the basic commodities demanded on world markets. In 1957, markets for some primary 
products weakened, with the result that commodity exports at $4,909,000,000 were very 
little higher than in 1956. Further advances in exports of the products of some newly 
developed resource industries helped to offset losses elsewhere—for example, the gains 
in uranium and oil. However, of the nine commodity groups, only two were lower than 
in 1956: exports of agricultural and vegetable products were off more than $140,000,000 
or about 15 p.c., reflecting the sharp reduction in sales of wheat and other grains; in the 
wood, wood products and paper group, a drop of 4 p.c. was associated with weaker markets 
for lumber and wood pulp. A gain of 5 p.c. in exports of non-ferrous metals and their 
products was the outcome of a large increase in sales of uranium, from $46,000,000 to 
$128,000,000, a substantial increase in exports of nickel, and declines in all other major 
metals; the decline in exports of copper, lead and zinc products (the prices of which were 
down considerably ) amounted to about $50,000,000 or 16 p.c._ Exports in the non-metallic 
group were up 19 p.c. Crude petroleum exports were $141,000,000, a 36-p.c. gain despite 
the marketing problems that developed during the course of the year, and significant 
gains were reported in the exports of asbestos and asbestos products. Exports of iron and 
its products were higher by about 13 p.c., reflecting increases in farm and other machinery 
as well as in sales of iron ore. Additional gains were made in animal and animal products 
where exports were up about $42,000,000 or 16 p.c., almost all of which was attributable 
to a more than four-fold increase in sales of cattle. 


Receipts from invisibles were $1,466,000,000 in 1957, nearly 3 p.c. lower than in 
1956. Receipts from tourists and on interest and dividend account were higher but 
receipts from freight, miscellaneous items and sales of gold declined. 


Imports of goods and services, at $7,758,000,000, showed very little change in 1957 
from the level of the previous year, a relative stability contrasting with gains of 19 and 
16 p.c. in 1956 and 1955. The value of commodity imports in 1957 was, in fact, somewhat 
lower than in 1956, but payments for services rose. 


Imports of commodities amounted to $5,487,000,000 in 1957, a drop of about 1.5 p.c. 
from the preceding year. The earlier strong upward trend was reversed during the course 
of the year and was associated with the turn-around in machinery and equipment outlays, 
the falling rate of inventory accumulation, and the lower level of consumer outlays for 
durables. Imports of passenger cars and trucks were down 21 p.c., farm implements and 
machinery by 13 p.c., mining and metallurgical machinery by 9 p.c., and rolling-mill 
products by 6 p.c. Imports of iron and its products in total were lower by 4 p.c. in contrast 
to the impressive increases in this category in the two preceding years (nearly 40 p.c. 
in 1956). Imports of non-ferrous metals and products were also somewhat lower. The 
changes in the main commodity groups, positive and negative, were all fairly small. 


Payments for services rose to $2,271,000,000 in 1957, about 4 p.c. higher than in 
1956. The most important element in this increase was the 16-p.c. increase in interest 
and dividends paid abroad but there were also increases in the other invisible items, the 
single exception being freight and shipping for which payments were slightly lower. 


The deficit on international current account was $1,383,000,000 in 1957, only slightly 
above the previous peak reached in 1956. However, the imbalance on services was sharply 
higher, rising from $624,000,000 to $805,000,000 and displacing merchandise trade as the 
principal source of the deficit. By the fourth quarter of 1957, the deficit had fallen to an 
annual rate of $1,100,000,000, from the peak in the second quarter of $1,600,000,000. 


The rise in price in the external sector was comparatively small in 1957. While 
export prices receded a little during the course of the year, they averaged slightly higher 
for the year as a whole than in 1956. The margin of increase was somewhat greater for 
import prices. Thus, in terms of volume, exports of goods and services were stable while 
imports of goods and services showed a slight reduction. 
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THE CoMPONENTS oF Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 

LABouR INCOME 

Labour income rose to $15,825,000,000 in 1957, more than 7 p.c. above the year 1956. 
With the number of paid workers up about 3 p.c. and hours of work somewhat reduced in 
some major industries, a large part of this increase was attributable to higher wage rates. 

Almost all industrial groups shared in the advance. The service industries continued 
to absorb more workers, in keeping with the postwar trend in the growth of these industries. 
Thus, the largest income gains were recorded in the services-producing industries, with 
increases of between 10 and 14 p.c. in trade, finance, insurance and real estate, services 
proper (personal, business, community, recreational and government), public utilities and 
communications. The increase in labour income in the mining industry was of the same 
general order, reflecting an advance in employment and in wage rates. In manufacturing, 
where somewhat increased employment and higher wage rates were offset by shorter 
hours, the rise in labour income was 5 p.c. The 8-p.c. advance in labour income in the 
construction industry contrasted with the very much larger gains recorded in this industry 
in the previous year. Forestry was the only major industry in which labour income 
declined, reflecting the sharply reduced employment and income in this industry in the 
latter part of the year. 


INVESTMENT INCOME 

Investment income in 1957 was $4,684,000,000, an amount 2 p.c. lower than in the 
preceding year. A drop in corporate profits of about 7 p.c., coupled with a further sub- 
stantial advance in dividends paid abroad, reduced corporate profits entering national 
income by 11 p.c. Government investment income was little changed in total, since the 
fall in government trading profits (mainly the result of reduced earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways) was approximately offset by increases in other components of govern- 
ment investment income. Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons rose 
bs ei Lore: 

Among the major divisions, the only industries showing higher profits in 1957 were 
finance and retail trade, where increases were both 8 p.c.; within manufacturing, only the 
food and petroleum industries earned larger profits in 1957, with gains of 7 and 5 p.c. 
respectively. Profits fell most sharply in the wood products and non-ferrous metal groups 
of manufacturing. In the mining industry the rate of decline was 27 p.c. to 30 p.c. The 
deterioration in foreign and domestic markets reduced prices and curtailed output for 
some of the products of these industries, with consequent adverse effects on earnings. 
Profits in transportation, communications, storage and public utilities as a group were 
down about 6 p.c. 


Net INcoME oF UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS 

Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production is estimated to be 
$968,000,000, $400,000,000 less than in 1956, a decrease reflecting mainly the much smaller 
crop of major grains in the Prairie Provinces. According to preliminary estimates, however, 
farm cash income is estimated to have declined by only 5 p.c.; smaller participation pay- 
ments by the Canadian Wheat Board and lower returns from sales of grains and poultry 
products accounted for this decline. 

Net income of non-farm unincorporated business amounted to $1,941,000,000 in 
1957, slightly higher than in the preceding year. Incomes in trade and services continued 
to rise, reflecting the growth of consumer demand in these sectors, but the lower level of 
housing adversely affected net income in the construction industry. 


INDIRECT TAXES LESS SUBSIDIES 

Indirect taxes less subsidies amounted to $3,802,000,000 in 1957, about 6 p.c. higher 
than in 1956. The easing in the demand for imports was reflected in lower yields from 
customs import duties but this loss in revenue was more than offset by higher yields from 
excise duties and taxes, leaving federal indirect taxes about 1 p.c. above the level of 1956. 
Provincial and municipal revenues from indirect taxes increased by roughly similar pro- 
portions, 9 or 10 p.c., with the bulk of the increase attributable to gasoline taxes at the 
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provincial level and to real and personal property taxes at the municipal level. Subsidies 
were lower by $13,000,000, mainly because of smaller payments by the Federal Government 
on the cost of storing grain. 


PERSONAL INCOME AND SAVING 

Personal income amounted to $23,142,000,000 in 1957, an increase of about 5 p.c. 
over the preceding year; this was a significantly larger increase than occurred in national 
income, which rose by only 3 p.c. Transfer payments advanced by 18 p.c. and showed the 
largest gain of any component of personal income. Rates of payment under the family 
allowance and old age security schemes were raised during the course of the year and a 
new transfer payment out of oil royalties was introduced in the Province of Alberta. The 
larger volume of unemployment, together with some extension of benefits, raised payments 
in the form of unemployment benefits by 45 p.c. Maintenance of dividend payments 
despite a fall in corporate profits was another factor in the divergence between national 
and personal income. 

With a progressive tax structure, the rise in taxable incomes made for a fairly sharp 
increase in personal direct taxes, which were up 11 p.c. Income at the disposal of con- 
sumers for spending amounted to $21,235,000,000, 5 p.c. above the level of 1956. Since 
consumer prices were over 3 p.c. higher, personal disposable income in real terms advanced 
only moderately, in contrast to the substantial advance that occurred in 1956; on a per 
capita basis, real disposable income declined slightly in 1957. 

The advance in consumer spending matched fairly closely the rise in disposable 
income, leaving the rate of personal saving only slightly lower than in the preceding year. 
Personal saving dropped to $1,467,000,000 in 1957 from $1,541,000,000 in 1956. 


NATIONAL SAVING AND INVESTMENT 

Gross national saving fell from $6,219,000,000 in 1956 to $6,063,000,000 in 1957. 
The sources of saving were considerably altered. The surplus on consolidated government 
account, which at $379,000,000 represented a significant part of total saving in 1956, 
was reduced to $52,000,000 in 1957. Savings in the form of undistributed profits were 
also lower. An increase in depreciation allowances acted as a partial offset to the reduction 
in the other forms of saving. 

The sharply reduced rate of accumulation of inventories (which shifted downward 
by $673,000,000) brought the level of total gross capital formation slightly below the 
1956 level. However, in 1957 as in 1956, total national saving fell short of investment 
requirements and this deficiency was met from foreign sources. In both years the deficit 
on international current account amounted to about $1,400,000,000, and this imbalance 
was chiefly financed by net inflows of capital for long-term investment. 


GROSS NATIONAL SAVING AND INVESTMENT, 1957 COMPARED WITH 1956 
(Billions of dollars) 


Change 
Item 1956 1957 1956 to 
1957 
Gross Private Saving— 
LERES ESTO) OF) GEIR OU CPLA a oor i Om Ersoy oP NE PRG eA 15 1.5 — 
Wirdistripised COrporavion prot tsiit-n assess eek vee eek meee een eee: 13) 0.8 —0.2 
WEEE CIA liOlea | OWANCES yee ime ee ets a icke eres ohare ars Mershedsamiet ote eae Beno Boel +0.21 
CPR e eT Pee ae Be Nae pry cee ao earete has, © aye oianeiavere ire ietel aie a. myttess soleus —0.1 —0.1 —0.2 
ESS SERALIOING SULT) ILS! en hts es eee PI re oT A auaiTo alah alsa eesionee sate tetol tiete nate 0.4 0.1 —0.3 
RUSTON URC TE One VN ae eshie aA Ries: cetecgeh ied occ ake us eae ehoss ar otsand ee aihists an obelor ave ete get o= 0.1 -- 
(GROSS ge NIA TION ADV AWEN Got ebrtet a riehcicaets hicime ine c seta ete nem 6.2} 6.1 —0.1 
Gross Capital Formation— 
Ce LOsselx COLCANTLALTOTINALIONeaa teh tah. cotter tok aie Reco ieonchen eee tees 6.8 7.4 +0.6 
‘CHS ORT SSP Rye. Mol gle ek 2 Ane: ee en A + eee ee ree & 0.8 0.1 —0.7 
ReeIMRLete NUIT VCSEL CI GAS las 18 or Rie Leen ARS eer Ske i Hadras walave Sle eee —1.4 —1.4 — 
UV BEIVCUPER SS GUGTr SES ee Ua nate, oy ee ae ta ee ee — —0.1 0.1 
SROSSUNATIONAELENIVSD MEHIND! 0... evel. cioeicie seria o/sleie snracctovn creme 6.2 6.1! — 7 


! Not exact, because of rounding of figures. 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication 
is as follows:— 


. . figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

-- amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace” is meant. 
Pp preliminary figures. 


r revised figures. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada comprises the greater part of the northern half of North America and lies 
between the United States, Alaska and Greenland. In longitude Canada extends from 
Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 52°37’W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141°W, 
a distance of 88°23’. In latitude it stretches from Middle Island, Lake Erie, at 41°41’N, 
to the North Pole. The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, 
at 83°07’N. Thus Canada is essentially a western anda northern country, a fact of in- 
creasing strategic significance. Moreover the climatic, vegetal and soil belts are drawn 
out into broad east-west zones, thereby supporting the east-west orientation of the main 
frontier of the country and aiding Canada’s historic east-west development. 


The shape of Canada_is like a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of 
the United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with the United Kingdom and France. In the west the broad arc of land between 


* Prepared by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Vancouver in southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides 
the shortest crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and 
the Far East. Canada thus stands at the crossroads of contacts with the principal powers 
and some of the most populous areas of the world. 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second largest: 
country in the world. Its area of 3,851,113 sq. miles may be compared with that of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,821 sq. miles,* the United States of America (including 
Alaska), 3,608,790 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,287,204 sq. miles.* It is more than forty times 
the size of the United Kingdom and eighteen times that of France. The immense size of the 
country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to afford much scope for settle- 
ment, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly because much of the land is 
mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The developed portion is probably 
not more than one-third of the total; the occupied farm land is only 7.7 p.c. and the currently 
accessible productive forested land 18.1 p.c. of the total. The population of Canada, esti- 
mated at 16,589,000 on June 1, 1957, may be compared with 165,271,000} for the United 
States (1955) and with 58,456,000t for Brazil (1955). 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas by Province and Territory 


Norr.—A classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., is given at p. 18. 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 

INewtoundlandtGneleabradon ee eerie eee 143,045 13, 140 156,185 4.1 
Prince Hd ward Islands. teacat ene ae ee 2,184 -- 2,184 0.1 
INOva ISCOtIa ea ote at to ee te Te eee eee 20, 743 325 21,068 0.6 
INOW? BRUNSWICK Seiice ting 6 or see Oe er ee 27,473 Siz 27,985 0.7 
Qinebece recs AAS a oes ee e UeS decd taco alec 30 enca ae e 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
ONCATIO Ss erak Soeeig oscars ele ee Oe eae eee pare 333, 835 78, 747 412,582 10.7 
Manitoba ieiot core ee sicre ai tore eect CaO ete RED eT ee Fen 211,775 39,255 251,030 6.5 
Saskatchewan vaste crics..os 6 ce ee en eee eee 220,182 31,518 251, 700 6.5 
Alberta ce oie Gam be oe Sse nated ne Rae eee 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6.6 
British Columbian nes ee cts oo ook ee ee eee 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
Viukon -Derritopyece tetas. meet a cio ie on Hace ee eee 205,346 1, 730 207,076 5.4 
Northwest: Merritorieses. ca: ac saci tee en te etre ee 1, 253, 438 51,465 1,304, 903 33.9 
Hrankdin S68 eet ad se cs en Dh ees fk Ee eee 641,768 7,600 649, 253 14-3 
KRG WAbIn eee Gad Cee aa I ey ee eee 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 5:9 
Mackenzie. -.ccr terete oie ae ee ee 498 , 225 34,265 527, 490 13-7 
Canad ater ee tte ieee cee ee Agee 3,549, 960 301,153 | 3,851,113 100.0 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


Subsection 1.—Physiographic Regions 


Canada includes each of the major characteristic structures of the North American 
continent with the exception of the Atlantic coastal plain. Structure tends to dominate 
relief to a remarkable degree even though its effects have been modified by glacial and 
river erosion or deposition. Consequently, structural regions have become main physio- 
graphic divisions. Basically Canada consists of a central rocky upland, or shield, sloping 
down to flanking basins filled with sedimentary strata and rising again at the margins to 
mountains of folded rocks, interspersed with igneous intrusions. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1956. 
t United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Reports, January 1957. 
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Eight physiographic regions dominate the country: (1) The Canadian Shield; (2) the 
Lower Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands; (3) the Western Interior Lowlands of the 
Prairies and the Mackenzie basin; (4) the Northern Interior Lowlands of Hudson Bay 
and the southern Arctic Archipelago; (5) the Canadian Appalachians; (6) the Western 
Cordilleras; (7) the Arctic ranges, or Innuitian; and (8) the Arctic Coastal Plain. 


LN 


Or 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF CANADA 


|1—Canadian Shield 5-Canadian Appalachians 
2-Lower Great Lakes —St.Lawrence Lowlands 6—Western Cordilleras 
3- Western Interior Lowlands Gc Rockies 
a Central Lowlands b Interior Plateau and Massifs 
b High Plains c Coast Range 
c Mackenzie Lowlands d Inner Passage 
4- Northern Interior Lowlands e Insular Mountains 
a Hudson Bay Lowlands 7-Innuitian Region 
b Foxe Basin Lowlands 8- Arctic Coastal Plain 
c Southern Archipelago Lowlands 


The Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield, covering an area of about 1,850,000 
sq. miles, or nearly one-half the country, is the core of the continent. Broad in the north, 
between Davis Strait and the Mackenzie basin, it tapers towards its southern extremity in 
Minnesota. Its eastern edge is tilted up to present the Torngat Mountains of Labrador 
and the mountains of Baffin Island, with heights of over 5,000 feet. The southern and western 
sides form much lower uplands, of from 600 to 1,200 feet. They are broken by faults and 
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end in a zone of lake-filled basins including the Great Lakes, Winnipeg, Athabasca, Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes, The north consists of a series of low prongs, like the Melville 
and Boothia peninsulas, flanked by channels and islands. The centre of the Shield has been 
depressed and is occupied by Hudson Bay and its arms and outlets. The whole makes up 
a knobby, rocky plateau with old worn-down mountains above and enclosed plains beneath 
its general level. 


The rocks of the Shield comprise two series, the Archean and Proterozoic, including 
very ancient sedimentaries, together with igneous intrusions and metamorphic belts. The 
Archean rocks are dominantly crystalline in the form of massive domes of from 1,200 to 
1,400 feet high; they also embrace small sedimentary depressions. The Proterozoic rocks 
are mainly sedimentary and often lie in wide, shallow basins, 600 feet or more below the 
surrounding uplands. The more important of these are the Coppermine, Thelon, Athabasca 
and Dubawnt plains in the northwest, the Port Arthur lowland in the southwest, and the 
Mistassini plain and Ungava trough in the east. The Proterozoics were frequently squeezed 
up into ranges of fold mountains such as the Bear and Snare Mountains south of Great 
Bear Lake, the Slave and Nonacho Mountains south of Great Slave Lake, the Athabasca 
and Tazin Mountains east of Lake Athabasca, the Cuyuna and Penokean Mountains to 
the north and south of Lake Superior, the La Cloche Mountains north of Lake Huron and 
the Ungava Mountains in central Labrador. 


The Shield may be subdivided on the basis of changes in the trend of rocks from piace 
to place. In the south there lies the Grenville province with an over-all trend from southwest 
to northeast. North of a line through Lake Nipissing and Lake Mistassini occurs the 
Superior province with a west-east trend. It extends north from Lake Superior to about 
the Nelson River west of Hudson Bay and Great Whale River east of the Bay. The Ungava 
province occupies the northeast, with a west-southwest to east-northeast trend. Its counter- 
part is the Churchill province between Lake Winnipeg and the Dubawnt plain, having a 
southwest to northeast trend. In the far northwest is the Slave province where the rocks 
trend from south-southwest to north-northeast. 


The whole of the Shield has been glaciated. Current opinion favours Baffin Island 
and the high eastern rim of the Shield as the main source of ice; the ice sheets spread out, 
however, far to the west and south, pushing across to the Rockies practically to the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and to Long Island. The ice deepened pre-existing 
valleys, scooped out some of the softer plains, wore down ridges and spread quantities of 
debris. As it melted away it created huge frontal lakes such as the predecessors of the 
Great Lakes, of the western lakes, and of the various ‘clay belts’ that now occupy hollows 
in the Shield. These lakes left behind extremely valuable lacustrine clays and beach gravels 
that have given the Shield the few agricultural areas it possesses. Post-glacial rivers, too, 
have benefited from the ice-cut or ice-ponded lakes, obtaining a large volume and a steady 
flow that make them ideal for hydro-electric development. 


Shield structures the world over are peculiarly favourable to metal formation. Thus 
the Canadian Shield is Canada’s principal source of iron, gold, nickel and radioactive metals 
and has also important supplies of copper, lead and zinc. Recent strides made in the ex- 
ploitation of these mineral deposits as well as in the development of the vast forest and 
water power resources of the area have attracted settlement as never before. The new 
communities afford important markets for the agricultural produce of the western provinces 
and the manufactured goods of Ontario and Quebec, and thus the resources of the Shield 
constitute a factor in cementing together the eastern and western portions of the country. In 
the north, however, climatic conditions and inaccessibility have prevented extensive 
colonization. 


The Lower Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands.—Flanking the Shield to the 
south and southeast the Lowlands consist of gently dipping or almost flat strata of Paleozoic 
sediments. Laid down in epi-continental seas in beds of mud (shale), sand and limestone, 
these strata produced a belted lowland with distinctive though subdued relief. The belts 
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of shale form low vales and the belts of limestone stand up as prominent scarps, the most 
famous of which is the Niagara Escarpment. The whole region was greatly modified by 
ice and, as the ice melted, depressions became lakes. The glacial lakes were much larger 
than those of today. Glacial Lake Algonquin covered the three upper Great Lakes together 
with Lakes Nipigon and Nipissing and flowed out to sea by the Mattawa-Ottawa and the 
Trent river valleys. When it receded it left behind important plains at Port Arthur, Nipigon 
and North Bay. Lake Erie developed from a succession of glacial lakes at different levels 
and consequently is surrounded by a number of sandy deltaic deposits, beach ridges and 
lacustrine flats, each of which has its own role in diversifying agriculture. Lake Ontario 
is the successor to Lake Iroquois and is surrounded by the old Iroquois beach which stands 
out everywhere and provides sites for roads and settlements. Farther east, the lower Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence valleys were invaded first by glacial Lake Champlain and then by the 
Champlain Sea. Here also, deltaic sands, beach gravels and lake-bottom clays play a pro- 
nounced part in agriculture and in the distribution of settlement. The ice left large terminal 
or inter-lobate moraines, the most significant of which are the Horseshoe moraine in 
southwest Ontario and the Oak Ridge moraine in central Ontario. These provide catchment 
basins for many smal] rivers. 


The Lowlands may be divided into four sub-regions: Southwest Ontario, west of the 
Niagara Escarpment; Central Ontario, between the Escarpment and the Rideau Hills 
[these are a spur of the Shield (the Frontenac axis) between the Algonquins and the Adir- 
ondacks]; Eastern Ontario and the Montreal Plain; and the estuarine plains of Quebec 
and Anticosti Island. 


The Lowlands are poorly endowed with fuel and other mineral resources, except for 
the natural gas fields and the salt deposits of southwest Ontario. However, the area is the 
most southerly part of Canada, has a very favourable climate and good grey-brown soils, 
and is therefore very productive. The immense water power potential of the Niagara and 
St. Lawrence Rivers and of the rivers plunging down from the Shield and the Appalachians 
is a major asset. Although the Lowlands comprise Canada’s smallest region, they support 
nearly two-thirds of the country’s population. 


The Western Interior (Prairies and Mackenzie) Lowlands.—The largest plains 
in Canada, the Western Interior Lowlands occupy a truly continental depression between 
the Shield and the Rocky Mountains, long the site of shallow seas that expanded and con- 
tracted from Palaeozoic to Cenozoic times. Sedimentary rocks laid down by rivers and by 
these seas in almost horizontal strata dominate the scene. They have since been attacked 
by differential erosion, the softer beds being worked down into basins and the harder beds 
standing up as intervening scarps. 


The prairies have thus come to occupy three levels or steps. The lowest consists of 
the Manitoba plain, of Paleozoic rocks, dipping gently away from the Shield. This step 
is at an elevation of from 600 to 900 feet. Much of it is floored by fertile glacial clays and 
beach ridges left by glacial Lake Agassiz that once filled the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 
and the flats around Lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegosis. It gives way, westward, 
to the great Cretaceous escarpment known as the Manitoba Scarp. This scarp has been 
cut into deeply by the Assiniboine, Swan and Saskatchewan Rivers and really exists as a 
series of uplands of from 1,600 to 2,600 feet high called the Turtle, Riding, Duck, Porcupine 
and Pasquia Mountains. 


The second prairie step stretches westward from this scarp at a mean altitude of 2,000 
feet. It too was glaciated. When the ice retreated large glacial lakes were left, known as 
Lakes Souris, Regina and Saskatoon. Lake-bed deposits today form some of the flattest 
and most fertile areas. Elsewhere the ground is rather hummocky with innumerable 
sloughs. Another great scarp occurs west of Weyburn and Moose Jaw; it is a continuation 
of the Missouri Coteau, a well-marked feature in the United States, and is divided by 
great re-entrants into individual sectors, the most important of which are Wood and Bear 
Mountains. 
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West of the Coteau extends the third and highest prairie step with an altitude of 
between 3,000 and 4,300 feet. In the south it is quite hilly, where the Cypress Hills rise 
above it to shed waters into the Saskatchewan or Missouri basins. Covered with till, it has 
generally a slightly rolling surface suited particularly to ranching. Old glacial lakes along 
the Bow and Oldman Rivers provide excellent agricultural areas, as do outwash plains in 
front of the moraines that occur between Calgary and Edmonton. 

The three prairie steps are united by the great arms of the Saskatchewan River flowing 
from the Rockies to Lake Winnipeg, and also by the soil zones which form broad west-east 
arcs. Railways, roads and crop belts accentuate these natural ties. So do the coal, 
oil and gas fields. The prairies are underlain by Canada’s chief fuel-bearing rocks. From 
Estevan through Drumheller to Macleod are a succession of coal fields. Southwest Manitoba 
and south Saskatchewan lie on the edge of the Williston oil basin.. Western Alberta is the 
site of another large oil field. Gas is important in southern Alberta and in the Peace River 
district of the northwest. 

A low divide of moraine-capped hills separates the prairies from the Mackenzie Low- 
land. This huge area, 1,100 miles long and up to 300 miles wide, consists of an asymmetrical 
plain, tilted from plateau-like levels in the west, at 4,000 feet, to basin-like stretches in 
the east, at 500 feet. The main channel follows the eastern depression. Long, rapid, deeply 
entrenched tributaries, such as the Athabasca, Peace, Liard, Arctic Red and Peel Rivers, 
come in from the west. Where the Lowland meets the Shield, a few pronounced hollows 
occur filled with great lakes. These were much larger during glacial times and consequently 
glacial-lake beds are exposed all around Lesser Slave, Athabasca, Great Slave and Great 
Bear Lakes; the more southerly of these areas provide reasonably good agricultural or 
forest lands. The Athabasca and Peace Rivers, emptying into glacial Lake Athabasca, 
formed extensive sand deltas; an even larger delta of this type is the one formed by the 
Slave River at Great Slave Lake. The Mackenzie delta is one of the largest on the continent. 


Though the southern part of the Lowland, particularly in the Peace River district, 
forms good agricultural Jand, the northern part is climatically unsuited to commercial 
farming. The lead and zine deposits at Pine Point and the oil field at Norman Wells, to- 
gether with oil potential in the middle Mackenzie and Peel basins, are valuable northern 
assets. 


The Northern Interior (Hudson Bay and Inner Arctic) Lowlands.—Palzozoic 
sedimentaries, they dip gently north from the main height of land between the Hudson Bay 
and Great Lakes drainage basins. They are thus a parallel structure to that of the St. Law- 
rence Lowlands, but there the likeness ends. In the past, marine transgression buried the 
northern Paleozoics, masking the effects of the underlying rocks. Much of the land, then, 
consists of great stretches of old marine beds sloping down from one raised beach to the 
other. Through these thrust occasional masses of drumlins and periodic outcrops of rock. 
Moreover, the climate is arctic and therefore vegetation is limited to grass, moss and lichen, 
and soil development is inhibited. Thus these northern plains are of little economic value 
except for some hunting and trapping. 


The plains may be divided into four sub-regions: the coast plain of Hudson Bay, 
between Churchill and Moosonee; the southern part of Southampton Island, and Coats 
and Mansel Islands; most of the islands and parts of the coast of Foxe Basin; and parts of 
the southern Arctic Archipelago, including northwest Baffin, Somerset, Prince of Wales, 
eastern Victoria and eastern Banks Islands. 


The Canadian Appalachians.—The Canadian Appalachians are a part of the great 
range of fold mountains extending from Newfoundland through the Maritimes and south- 
east Quebec to Tennessee and beyond the Mississippi to Arkansas. They were thrown up 
chiefly in Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous times, thus involving Paleozoic strata. In 
those times, two long geosynclines ran through the region—the Laurentian and the Acadian. 
The former extended from northwest Newfoundland through the Gaspe Peninsula and 
southeast Quebec, and gave birth to the Long Range of Newfoundland and the Shickshock 
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and Notre Dame Mountains of Quebec. The Acadian geosyncline reached from southeast 
Newfoundland through Nova Scotia and eastern New Brunswick and was responsible for 
the uplands of those regions. 


Between the mountain ranges are wide basins floored by sandstone, notably those 
of Prince Edward Island, Minas basin, and the Annapolis and St. John Valleys. The whole 
complex mass of mountains was planed down by prolonged erosion so that elevation is 
moderate, not more than 4,200 feet, and outlines are long and smooth with few sharp 
crests. The name of the highest area, Tabletop Mountain in the Shickshocks, is indicative 
of the subdued topography. Subsequently the region was glaciated and small glacial lakes, 
valley moraines and outwash fans play a significant role in scenery and occupation. Raised 
beaches to a height of 250 feet line many stretches of coast and are marked by roads and 
settlements. The rivers have been strongly rejuvenated and are lined with terraces par- 
ticularly valuable for cultivation. Intrusions of granite and trap are frequent. The trap 
sill forming North Mountain in Nova Scotia encloses the famous Annapolis Valley. 


Many of the igneous intrusions are associated with metals, as at Bathurst in New 
Brunswick where large deposits of lead and zinc are found. At one time gold was mined 
about the intrusions in Nova Scotia. A large deposit of iron at Wabana and deposits of 
lead and zine at Buchans, Newfoundland, are important. On the edge of the region, in the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, is the world’s largest supply of asbestos and significant de- 
posits of coal occur in Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, and on the coasts of Northumberland 
Sound in New Brunswick. Thus, though the fertile plains of the sheltered basins included 
in the fold belts have long made the region predominantly agricultural, the mineral re- 
sources are the basis for limited but thriving industries. Lumbering on forestclad hills and 
fishing in the bays of a much-indented coast are also important activities of the region. 


The Western Cordilleras.—The Western Cordilleras consist of a belt of lofty ranges, 
deep troughs and broad plateaux extending for 1,400 miles through the Yukon Territory 
and British Columbia and having a width of up to 500 miles. The Cordilleras are character- 
ized by intensive folding, elevation and faulting, the intrusion of enormous batholiths— 
igneous masses that warped-up overlying sedimentaries— and by volcanic activity. They 
are made up, therefore, of folded sedimentaries, igneous masses and metamorphic rocks, 
Although older rocks are exposed, Mesozoic and Cenozoic rocks predominate. In Pre- 
cambrian times the geosynclines formed in which the Yukon group of sediments in Yukon 
Territory and the Shuswap group in British Columbia were laid down. Later vast depressions 
occurred where sediments gathered that are now folded into the Purcells and southern 
Rockies. The accumulation of great depths of sediment, 20,000 feet or more thick, continued 
through Paleozoic into Mesozoic times. Then in Jurassic times violent volcanism, folding 
and the intrusion of granites occurred in the outer belts, throwing up the Coast and Selkirk 
Ranges. The Rocky Mountain system came into being during Cretaceous and Tertiary 
times. 


The whole region was partly planed down and there is a frequent accordance of summit 
levels. However, subsequent uplift led to a renewed attack on the land by river and sea, 
and deeply entrenched rivers fringed by pronounced terraces are common, Glaciation has 
further deepened the valleys and eaten into the divides, leading to knife-like ridges and horn- 
shaped peaks. Eventual drowning of the coastal fringe made islands of outlying ridges 
and deep fjords of coastal troughs, producing a highly articulated shore line. 


The Cordilleras may be divided into five structures—the Rocky Mountain system, 
the interior basins and plateaux, the Coast Range, the Inner Passage along the coast, and 
the outer insular arc. 


The Rocky Mountain system begins, in Canada, with the Richardson Range of 
moderate elevation, heavily glaciated and then dissected by rivers on its flanks but with 
no marked peaks. Southwards is the Peel Plateau of flat sedimentary rocks, eaten into 
isolated tablelands by river action. Farther south occur the Mackenzie Mountains, with 
more intensively folded ridges and ice-serrated peaks rising to 9,000 feet. These are separated 
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from the Rockies proper by the pronounced gap of the Liard River. The Rockies are com- 
posed partly of highly folded beds and partly of nearly flat beds that have been uplifted to 
great heights. They are split by faults and have been attacked by rivers so successfully 
as to give way to low passes such as Finlay Forks, Pine, Yellowhead, Kicking Horse and 
Crowsnest. Three clusters of peaks occur, dominated by Churchill Peak (10,500 feet) in the 
north, Mount Robson (12,972 feet) in the centre and Mount Assiniboine (11,870 feet) in 
the south. | 


The interior basins and plateaux are considerably lower than the Rocky or Coast 
Ranges. On the east they begin at a well-marked break called, in part of its course, the 
Rocky Mountain Trench. This carries the headwaters of the Liard, Peace, Fraser and 
Columbia Rivers. The Yukon Plateau in the north, lying between Dawson and Selwyn 
Ranges, has flat summits separated by deeply cut rivers. Southward it passes to the Cassiar 
Mountains, strongly intruded with igneous masses. Thence the Stikine Plateau runs as 
far as the Skeena-Hazelton Ranges, which are again largely of intruded igneous rock. South 
of these is the Interior Upland of British Columbia, a wide area of flat-topped uplands 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet high with deep, many-terraced rivers flowing between. The gorge 
of the Fraser River is one of the most spectacular in Canada. The river basins afford con- 
siderable fertile land for cultivation and the plateau tops provide excellent pasture. Toward 
the United States border are the Columbia Mountains, a complex system of folded and 
intruded rocks and fault-line depressions rich in minerals and with productive river and 
lake terraces. 


The Coast Range has the highest peaks in Canada—Mount Logan (19,850 feet) in the 
Yukon Territory and Mount Waddington ( 13,260 feet) in British Columbia. The Canadian 
portion starts in the high, partly volcanic, partly folded mass of peaks known as the St. 
Elias Range. Here active glaciers have cut deep troughs and sharp ridges. South, the Coast 
Range has some large batholiths. The crystalline rocks have frequently become exposed 
by the very active erosion caused by heavy precipitation from oceanic airs. Consequently 
most of the Coast Range, despite its massive structure, consists of a saw-like series of sharp 
peaks and ridges. 


The Inner Passage along the coast comprises the Georgia, Queen Charlotte and Hecate 
Straits. It is a continuation northward of the string of great depressions occurring in the 
United States, such as the Sacramento and Willamette Valleys, but it became drowned by 
the sea and there is little plain left. The mainland and island coasts rise very steeply to 
lofty mountains. The Passage has a very large number of arms, most of which are ice-cut 
fjords or fault depressions giving a highly indented shore. The outer insular arc is made 
up of outlying ridges that have become partially submerged under the sea, forming a number | 
of hilly or mountainous islands enclosing small fertile basins. The Queen Charlotte group 
in the north and Vancouver Island in the south are the most important. 


The Western Cordilleras are very complex in structure and consequently have a wide 
range of resources. In some of the narrow plains, sedimentary rocks are underlain by coal 
fields as at Fernie and Nanaimo in British Columbia and at Carmacks in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. Oil is purported to lie under plateau sections in the Yukon. Gold made the Cariboo 
district of British Columbia and the Klondike area of Yukon Territory world-famous in 
their time but of greater importance are the large mineral masses usually associated with 
igneous intrusions, of which copper, lead and zinc are the most significant. To this wealth 
of metals, the Cordilleras add vast hydro-electric potential and dense, extensive coniferous 
forests. Agriculture is limited except on the Fraser delta and in one or two of the interior 
trenches. 


The Innuitian Region and the Arctic Coastal Plain.—The Innuitian Region is 
an extensive belt of fold mountains 800 miles long, involving rocks from Silurian to Cre- 
taceous times. Folding started in Appalachian times in Silurian and Devonian beds. It 
overlapped that of the Cordilleras in Cretaceous and Cenozoic beds. Two sub-regions exist— 
the Ellesmere Island system and the Parry Islands folded belt. The Ellesmere Island 
system seems to indicate a double orogeny, in Silurian and then again in Cretaceous times. 
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The results have been fairly high ranges of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet where folding and thrust 
faulting are much in evidence. The trends of the folds are from southwest to northeast. 
The Parry Islands fold belt, trending more nearly west-east, consists of typical Appalachian- 
like folds in canoe-shaped structures about 2,000 feet high which include large tracts of 
horizontal strata. 


Farther north, in the Sverdrup Islands and in those discovered by Stefansson, the strata 
form a coastal plain gently sloping towards the Arctic Ocean. The beds are much disturbed 
locally by piercement domes which are frequently the sites of the accumulation of pools of 
oil. However, geological discovery has not yet proceeded to the extent of determining the 
mineral wealth of the area. The climate is so severe that it precludes any possibility of 
agricultural development and has limited even hunting and fishing activities. 


Subsection 2.—Inland Waters 
The inland waters of Canada (not including salt water areas that are a part of Canada) 


are extensive, constituting over 7 p.c. of the total area of the country. They are best studied 
by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 2. 


2.—Drainage Basins 


Drainage Basin oe qi Drainage Basin eae a 
sq. miles sq. miles 
PACIATICIC RAGIN Seiic ca v-occis sacs Gos se oe% as 695,3707|Arctic Basin (mainland).................. 944, 280 
MOUTEL ATT ONCE RE eee re 06 sie 5 ee ee ees 1167 000) || BSaskatehowans cos. esc oc ciien ince sete 46, 650 
TC DEC HE oo efoto ods ore Mako I ae: SUG COMMAND OCrta BREt Sawaees FS eis. oo ocala as 158,110 
IN OwIOUNGLAN icc... rh eee aes oe weet d5osO0 Tee scishtiConmmblae ssi. nsec e ee 105,020 
ING WAS TUS WICK 5.565500 Meee ee oe oR 2 THOSO2 | MMVAUICON ty corte tierce, hoster rrr ope ete’ 53,970 
ENG VA ISCOULAL ani ML cbs cade sideine ate ecient 21, 070"le eNortawest Lerritories.,.:.. 5. ss<..0 7-1 ebne 580,530 
Prince award Island) «cine. «cs nonce 2,180 
Pacific: Bashi cg. nacae een Gos ste ee aes 387,210 
Hudson Bay Basin....................... We1G054205\5 British: Columbiatessaneeeacieee ee eee + 251,990 
RIL OED) Asecad Spee oe ee ee £90423 Oi BVA OMS forced tess een nrsiape nis Ve teaeueeein caine s 135, 220 
ONbATIO ex cc 5s cet RARE RAG AO ash 259, 810 
LA REIS 5] peek Sa ee ee eee ee eee 243,780 
DAS KALCHOWAD iacits «4c cient ale on hte 189,620 |iGulf of Mexico Basin..................... 8,600 
PAUP OLE ee es Mis wc whore oslo aie KPI Le SORSSOM MAUD ETE cece tic croke ake ecsiovsine aici bine ection 2,540 
MNMorbh west OrritOries:. « <.<s<5~ cece TSIR4A5OU Saskatchewanliese<cnsacvomey te osaadack en 6,060 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United States 
territory, and of areas of interior drainage. 


During the early period of exploration and development the waterways of Canada 
were the sole means of access to and travel in the interior. This function is still of impor- 
tance to much of the country, particularly in the north where most traffic moves by water 
or by air. In the settled areas, however, the construction of roads and railways has reduced 
the role of the waterways as transportation routes but they have assumed other functions. 
Some, particularly in the Canadian Shield area and the Cordilleran region, have been 
harnessed for the production of electric power. Others, mainly in southern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, have been dammed to provide water for irrigation purposes. In Eastern 
Canada many of the rivers have been controlled in an over-all program of flood prevention 
and conservation of renewable resources or to provide dependable supplies of water for 
industrial and domestic purposes, 


In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates 
all others and forms an unequalled system of navigable inland waterways through a region 
rich in natural and industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior 
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to Belle Isle at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The 
St. Lawrence waterway and its tributaries, most of which have lakes available for reser- 
voiring, have very large developed and potential power resources. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; the Nelson 
River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and the most settled part 
of Western Canada but otherwise the rivers of the West, east of the Rockies, run away 
from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely affects 
their industrial utility. The Mackenzie River, which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with 
its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,635 miles) and its valley constitutes the 
natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories to the Arctic Ocean. 
From Fort Smith on the Slave River large river boats run without any obstruction to 
Aklavik on the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. Table 3 gives the lengths 
of the principal rivers with their tributaries classified according to the four major drainage 
basins. 

3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries . 
Norsr.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of the names. Thus the 


Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary 
to the Ottawa. 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.).....} 1,900 || Nelson (to head of Bow)..................0005 1,600 
OEE Wire ot cee eect eie erateroer erie 696 Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)............. 1, 205 
LATIMER) Sioceccro sists cae Sethe Le See Rae 240 Southisaskatchewalleys.ce.. occe cee cee: 865 
CW RAG VTOss Sohn eee ee eee 205 Reds Weerk tote heute ties comatecee 385 
Coulonge ies 625 seksee cone eee ee 135 BOW Schima ie Someta th ek oes See 315 
Mada waska:.24ces ese een ee kee eee 130 Bel ye eran sere meecteetianiatteramins 180 
ROUg6, 5:2 ee ee ee eee eee 115 INorthiSaskatcltewanlaes aes scone erie 760 
MUISSISSIDDI sasenee,tivaetad bine me acts ee ee 105 Red (to head of Sheyenne)................ 545 
Pela WA WEA. : vom eL ae Ok PELE GA eee 95 Assiniboime. 04 24. ss -+e2re oo eee 590 
South, Nation. ekiuieuesee chee eer 90 OUTS oiieaie Bee teeia ete oh ee ie GER 450 
Dimoines. ccna tote coe Ree 80 QwAppelle....ces o..ae - ceeee C reer 270 
NOrtliy o038:. 5o ee See Eres Cote eee 70 Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel).............. 475 
North Nations epics e. cates kre 60 Pinglish se tsrcs ice eee oe eae eee 330 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)............. ATS: | t@lrurchillt.43.; 2 Seat ee eee oes ee ee 1,000 
Peri bonea:. 5:2 ee ak Socal Secor oh aceite 280 IB OAV CPs 5b sone eee Oe Tee Eee tres 305 
Mistassini :.) 2ee@aee h tos .esnucne Rete ire ss 185 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)............ 660 
Ashuspmichwalioe erica ae oie eee 165 Kaniapiskatie .csccrees voce ta ater saa 575 
St. MauricG/20, Sere cee reeks eee ee 325 || Severn (to head of Black Birch).............. 610 
Matta winls.s\.). eee chinee il. ieee Cachan 100;|\SAlbanya(to headiol Cat)mamseree eer eetner cee 610 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine-de-Bouleau). . 310i | Diubatwiit so in. srs aieic ics toca roles ae eat tata erate 580 
QOutardes, .. 5: hee i oe oer cies 270} Hastmain set. eee nore Sener ere 510 
Bers: 3c.5 ee oe mee aul ee 240 || Fort George (to Nichicun Lake).............. 480 
Richeliewic 3. seer © eae ies. atest ps 2107 -Attawapiskateen cnet eee tice ro tena 465 
St; francis: cae eee a tect ats 165: Kazane iy occu aos arn oele eeo ed eee rt 455 
Cheuditre: |; sateen ee eee 120 | Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)............. 400 
Via the Great Lakes— Was wanipt:: cc teense oe eee ae es care ele 190 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............... 180 || Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)............ 400 
Sturgeon. boo ae Oe ence ates contra TIO Riupertiot eit ac hore nett te Geen peaaiene Nr 380 
Grand )0, |si2e Aiea Sie ice ee 165 || Red (to head of Lake Traverse)............. Ae 355 
FT aM C8 i sronceeoictg SO aioe 163, || George (to Hubbard Lake)... .-.0.0--:00---+ 345 
Spanish. scwcd ee ee ee eee 153 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)................ 340 
Trent" FIR ARS es eee 150 Abitibices o1.aasee ao ee ee ee oe 340 
Mississnot 254 0ee din arate ear cma 140 Mattias %.s om nsec aero rat eens 275 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)............ 130 Missinabivn ils Set eee oe eee 265 
Moira? 23:.. Stee Pe ee eee GOvis Healy cei. Soce bile issn bc ohie as cites cee Oe Ee ete 300 
Thessalonts k= acct eieeat ee ee AO WW WiIntsk: sc wanico Rae of cde a ee nominee naa ee ee 295 
Dt. JOM ne ee oe oe oe a Oe Cer een ieee A418: Whalese tain Vos Shy Dee ae ne Sein ees 270 
Romane ofh4.. « Meee Oe. eee eee 210) PE aTTICANAW. \ascesteeais coeitene oo eee Ce 250 
Natashquain.. «(aac Secs brat aden Rime eee DA le iGreat, Wallen a rlscsiicdse saci eie Neren mien eee eters 230 
MOISIO cindis ot. faustte Cae ET ee 2107 | iseatse oe oe overs ce fe te eae een ttle seers 165 
Hamilton)... 2PM eae ee 208 
FIX POLES teatiea eo) Cee Seance See ee eee 153 
INaSkaupiis..s:scsbees See Se on eeeeac eee eee 152 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Canairiktole i .0.955.. .s hasan eee an eee 139 
Hagley ee ee oe oe oe ee ee 138 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............ 1,979 
Miramicht::.4-e64s7 2: bo eee eee ES Re eee 135 Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin).. 714 
Margileriters.. 55.0 ot qo oko ne okie eee cee nee 130 POLGUDING seco onlaeni eae ae Tale tre or rote 590 


Gandersete use) oo0 Ses Tae, ee oe hee ree 102 Tie west sacs. SAU ree ee eee 338 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—concluded Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 

Yukon—concluded Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)................. 2,635 
VERRIER NSE 05s tay O.5 Bm brarmsele ein wee oatede dt 330 Peace (toshead of Finlay). o<css:. +... ae aetele.: 1,195 
OLR EAW iS UH be aga ie Ee ar ee ae 320 Hinlaven wesc ate nc Neh eee oat eee 250 
SPA CRIAEILATISR Pelt oF hesextarecs eccie oils te fede as 200 STEVE nea ere ene a ane enn enttes 245 
MRCS EMEN eg ot tives Ae cainhrk ye Ok ateahaie< 185 MEREELOMS TRO KWo we cent kane ee he 185 
MOP PeATN Lite GUL Makers cso muopniciey she oho mcage v 92,8 orl Sgele die 1,150 REPSni pee ee Aho ee Se oie ee 145 
REMI DIAsIOANACA). 3 cecicics one sie. cavtiege « 459 PNGhabascae iace eee ee eee 765 
Bagbeney, CCOLBL) os tate ins biccisne eas + 407 Rem binae.cet. wort eee eee eae 210 
Kootenay. Gn Canada).o. ...cs- ieee 276 JOE alo h/) are tye RR Ie irded DS aR Ah SMR CRS ee eR 755 
ROLE Ee ER. ie nT: priors ieycecit » oe vocsysue ttokeoteseis 850 Souci Nah aninics scr cece states aoe! 350 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson).... 304 RebisO GM aoe I en Sane bode 295 
IMOrtlebBOMpsON ese sic. cei mee os name a ors ee 210 WOrbeNelsonetaec.sc.-b tau nal arin) fe aa aes 260 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap).... 206 1a Bidet Seiten pA ROR ee Cepia aS ot ORD tins tee aime SRS ie 530 
Pune ives mer RPT a ss sora e wids ce sine ede one 287 PReeli(toohead of Ogilvie). ...........)usstete seek 425 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood)............ 258 PAT CULO AN OCR Ret irtin cocioasncowale tenes bates 310 
Chilcotin.«......... LS techs Natio) caters side eestaae a 146 Sata ee ee Ted onto uke tc EE 958 
West Road (Blackwater)................5.. 141 Twitya 200 
OCHS NG UR oe oie cke amaabets hars Festi beie-s 360 Ee RES CRTMRE anaes Pete aera ee 605 

Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek) a ai ae 160 ack... ee Soe Desh gina Fox ee 2F Bibi Am ote NS 
natin titaell 605 id. ese 8 oes agin 335 || Coppermine. ............. 260. eeee eee ees 525 
AEE 8 See ae enn errr ner ne PR; HAD OOSOR. Fes ca arets 52 ry Bae ooeepmeaya agte 430 
PUGLSIS ee eee sca 3, LA al vice eta: elo bad alata nine QS5Grle ELORCOUE ti ictaemin rece aterrciets @ okt eos see nies ae manna 275 


The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, though only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. 


4.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


BAS Area on 
Elevation ‘ : 

Maximum Total Canadian 

Lake eh j Length Breadth Dasth Tee Side of 
P Boundary 

it? miles miles Ge sq. miles sq. miles 

A POLIOT phe Awd ovis oe eee seek es 602.23 383 160 1,302 31,820 11, 200 

MAPnIsAN WC WES.A.) as.4 ness eee eehes 580.77 SP 118 923 22,400 — 

{ELIOT Each Re Soe a 580.77 247 101 750 23,010 13,675 
ois (SUID A) > SR Ga aries ice 575.30 26 24 23 460 270 
Se MORE ee, Sacco 5 bbe lac Coa a Slo ele lele 572.40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
WOTTATIONS Soerc 5s koe tk eee tes 245.88 193 53 774 7,540 Beet 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although considerable variation in water levels 
is occasioned by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. miles, are Lake 
Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, notable for size, 
are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes by Province 


Norz.—Areas given are for mean water levels. 


given, HW means high water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Elevation} Area Province and Lake Elevation 
Ate sq. miles ft. 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
eer Bn evsksiite oe aoe Pe ree 12 24 ential TREES OHS AA Se es Ne ead 
ANGUS he eee oe crete 86 49 IDIPOD.. ec. ce Cee 852 
Grandes. cote ieee ee 270 140 INIDISSING oee eae pee ee 643 
Moelwille scan set cone sea-level 1,133 Ontario (total, 7,540) part....... 246 
Wit nienrtitles boaceoguscaseankes 1,650 566 || Rainy (total, 345) part (reser- {) HW 1,108 
Red Indianied <tc ceeeeeneen 500 65 voir). { W 1,103 
WViGbOTia ct Micn Beacon tee tee 700 15 fe ens en ter SNE Saye com oulGe 1,157 
xt Boar at Soe) hae ot) Bae eee aslely 575 
ova Scotia— t. Francis, River St. Lawrence {}LW 151 
Bras diOrc: tes oe ee tidal 360] pictel ep) part. N j eh 
New Brunswick— andy ais) ec acieln ger esis Sieve wheksinipeemmrecer sare f 190 
deen sett len eee Fidel 65 || Seul (reservoir)............000. (EW 1 1ee 
Rimcoe..) tak ete eee "718 
Quebec— Stout, Berens River 1,03 
Ap PEW Ao rate , 039 
IbILI OI LOvaAl, oO) ppAaluaamneren 868 55 || Sturgeon, English River......... 1,342 
libanel nase. arco acer een eprteee 1,289 145 || Superior (total, 31,820) part...... 602 
Baskatong (reservoir).......... { a a 109 uOssami: pea ws pare LO OF HW ee 
Bienen ee ee 4 392 || Timiskaming (total, 110) part { N 584 
Burnt (Brae) yee see 1, 203 One eLrOut. Lnelisheh iver aeereaiee 1,294 
Cone (reservoir) (Kaka- eA : i 66 REY San IRiviertenr ener se 
on , 169 oods, Lake of the (total, {]HW 1,062 
enon (total, 360) part...... : ee a 1,485) part (reservoir). \JLW 1,056 
AHOUSATN AUS ey, Seen eee ; 
Clearwaters..3. 0.16 Goo 790 410 
ieee A shakin eee eae me fe Manitoba— 
VANS We ose a eee eee 
Gosladdy...1. en ean ne meee 660 bal Reread here ae 
Tndian House. v.va. cs cen seer 2 125 Bescorkl Fev ae AY See et NS DN 651 
Kaniapiskau. 55 oeee 1, 850 210')* Goday fee So emnoret ae 329 
empt aXe) ie .elielie:lelcelfoelln elie is ole Keim iio, oe aie 1 ’ 372 63 Cormorant ee Sey 840 
ICpAWwaetacciemeee oe eP eae 884 od tant Ga Nels a Ricor et eee 679 
LowerlSenl tse: iar oh eae 860 1301 Dao vaca ober esr ee 
: DOING y cr eae re 853 
Manicouag anh pers haan ete : 110 Do 815 
isan paticec hs eha Seee Ae ee ae 1,340 100 | ee Pe eee 
Miarigourters: cepicncens hoes seine : 110 ae RGA So eee "585 
Mattagamie wanes: leer helene. 615 88 CGGan eee ie de ee 35 
MITE mech Us Pipe atten See Tia iy cla eaaeaes eee ga oon 
(MISUASSININ oe ee ne eis cek eee caer 1, 243 840 Toland fas Se ER SYS b's Ce A 744 
INTC haku Sort eye ae es ose eee 1, 760 150 Kani chawie (total, 56 Ea aes Ceo 1,153 
Olea Wied tee nee tert Had cer 635 hl Pee meee 
Dagnouenticces 230 ie (totals 59) spartec. cee: 963 
Pipmakan........... CReAtaie ite 90 Kis Tees EEE Le ee Le) 
ae ISkittOPISUMe cis. see cee ee 709 
Bi pcuage aos Sik Mer seet Maie= 138 USISSISSIN ys eeeta eee Ame eee 920 
Quinze, des. yereeeee eee N 857 If 55 Manito baieiean. ms A eines 813 
Siakranch Riwensibamcnce LI sist || re eee Ppa RUMI Yes Hrsg Lace rare hy Cie Be 
(total, S2).pare N 153 If Bogee o eee a ssi beneaanese oe 
StiJohnite Maer ete 321 375 oa epson ata 
LW 65 Northernelndianeiessseeeeeeee ae 725 
Bigs ee, ae eee NY Gz {} oz | Nueltin (total, 336) part..2..00.. 
Gi Peter tan ee LW ti 130 Oxford FORCE ARID o ORS CI 612 
Ce aiencl <. Micon a ake eis 856 59 Paine, 722077 scare aie eee aera 615 
es ¢7 ORS EE eee / HW 593 Pelican, west of Lake Winnipeg- 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part.. -\IN 584 } 55 wee eae Atle eee ORO 837 
AL WOM VOUNTA TUS aren eee i trate (2 63 R eR BESTS Gee Ou 
ae ed Deer, west of Lake Winni- 
WasSWanipit seat fo. een one 680 75 pegosis aes eT Sh scree ot 862 
Ontario COGNSE. war ihe ca cite cena entaan 911 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part...... 1,150 
Abitibi (total, 350) Wow bu 6500 868 2a il Shes MER ets oe so cee uy SBR cis act 798 
Dos OPT Le ae Ee ; ‘ a8 oe petiine ae ake yaa aa 737 
BLlOre ee atc he eee : iPLWesk:s Scene ee eee 
Erie (total, 9,940) part.......... 572 5,094 Sisipuk (totale:99) parton sect oiB 
Huron, including Georgian Bay Southern cians eee eee 835 
yeitotal 23,010) ‘part: Nagedinee dt. « 581 13, 675 Stevenson ss4.402 ee tee ae : 
CSAS ATT OL Sy ee Se eee ; 90 Te tes Sele eeeeta eee eae ee 84 
La Croix (total, 55) part......... 1,181 25 Talbot re oes Me Me, Atel: Bete 2 515 
Long BR in TK ot pant gah aes 15025 75 || Todatara (total, 241) part....... . 
Manitou, WWenoran.anc see one 15215 60 | Walker tvs ccs on aercte cee es 1,121 
Mille: aes; lac des). 24. 1,491 102:\eE Waterhena ses ee. ser on, 5 teens 829 


For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are - 


Area 


sq. miles 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes by Province—concluded 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
fits sq. miles Lbs sq. miles 
Manitoba—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
WHSEUSKOT Fees ehh se cs elec Shes 840 OL"* Babine. 35.162, he ood ee Cae 2,330 194 
URE DOM Me eesti nse aikcw aks ores 713 OF OOM Re Calis t teamne ere te he ey As ah 3, 842 75 
Wannipegosis O07. Fi Be A 831 2) 0864lh Hutsulkevtee (ete erre 2909 wrest & 2,817 96 
Woods, Lake of the (total, { HW 1,062 69 ROA COISES Eee acl or eee eo. 2,345 91 
1,485) part (reservoir). LW 1,056 Harrison. feet ee 34 87 
‘ Kootenay. isceien. aeiihie’: 1,741 168 
Saskatchewan— pagigbe imap eyed and esti- 
GRAM Tey AL, ary 964 168 Mated).............eee eee eee . 90 
Athabasca (total, 3,058) part.... 699 2,165 BowerArrow:. & Mawes 9H -& 1,379 59 
Peanardtiic. smc: ion 1,294 79 Okauiaghneet. oe een 1, 123 136 
Piast Ribch. i.e... 1,517 54 OGURA TY nes ee ee 2,666 50 
Candle ch cts Ae oepsettepedy seeepate aa eR 1 620 56 Quesnel ScPigo tet atol Aiste, ated lok d thats be ays aus ge 2,375 100 
Srame eI BIS FALL ete 1.415 Tg epee USD Petre oy. cele cur « o. 1, 137 120 
Retierehi ioe il: an... 1,382 213 WSPUATt re wea eeee ss anuat 2, 225 139 
Cold (total, 136) part............ 1,756 36 | Tagish (total, 138) part......... 2,148 93 
RSIOY Derbi ee bi" od Hove, 3) 1.541 446° Takla Si Fe a es hy eed ee Cee 2,270 102 
Pa berlands <2 bah bc. wx 871 93 || Teslin (total, 161) part.......... 2,250 65 
Deschambault.................. 1,072 209 Upper Artows iden. dee 421 1,395 88 
Newia-Grosse. 220] THe | 24 [Northwest vrerrttories— 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part. ... 1,153 2b Aberdeen. ss ake sae Ee Pare. 130 475 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part....... 963 SOS eA till ery aes vy ce fader eye? - bacglon pst 1,190 207 
LIND EO Zaye i 1,476 OO: WigeAtylimeritesrestee. caer ene 2 gee. 1, 230 340 
ARRON gE Ns fs. SA LL, OS: 1,198 450i (Baker were eels] cm okey ers iees 30 975 
ASt MOUNTAIN sip. oh ohsrcticitye ks 1, 608 SOnlewClinton-Coldenss ws tte. ot sen 1, 226 253 
OCH On arenes ere ok ss tateon: 1,459 BO le DO aw bee Se era eet Lele Ane 500 1,600 
Montreal Ata. Se. ste hh 1, 608 LOZ Haber? mew. Pits . Fipeice. t255-.238 753 163 
Namew (total, 79) part......... 873 (Mil AT LT pee oy nak a 175 
OMOMMC Meee pink cl wee Secor 1,259 63 Garry ee ee 980 
peter Pondik ea Ot oe 1,382 302 Grasse aan hasis Be ae 1,300 345 
pore (total, 181) part....... 1,964 198} Great Beary: gee om oes 391 12,000 
MMe eee nc ee heen 1,704 236 GreattSinverne en eee 495 11,170 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part...... 1,150 2NOS Si PELATCISt Yel ty eof ee.cs.:, 4b Sree 699 107 
Ae te aT A, 2, Sa TCO wi TOMIE EL OCU TSE. Cs Lee, fy - SMe 
Sisipuk (total, 99) pant cnhccrsrscies 915 26 Keaminuriak, (ey cece a Ek Ae 320 360 
SMOGUNSUONC s,s eeccce se ccc ut 1d/2 TL OT Ge Mlacd ong alesse eet er tats cee 2, 265 
DURKGIe SO rROEIY Fh 1, 262 15900 Me Mackay. Shree sree. rhs 1,415 250 
TENN es Oat Se ee 1,130 156 ice MIACUSC IH asa 4). Be IME eGR on rs 540 
Wrollastoninwe scan teacoseey se ea 1,300 (OCE| Bo Mati Ant err fee ee nee 495 90 
Mattre, lose: ts ek, epeeie oe 2 a 685 
Alberta— Nueltin (total,336) part... ds... a 260 
Athabasca (total, 3,058) part... 699 893 INutarawitwes dens sseece te ee: 350 
Beaverhilhyst ees US 2,202 80 he relly seats oheldscina -asdeegeennes = 331 
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Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises the 
following estimated milages:— 
Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17, 860 miles. 
Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; 
total, 41, 810 miles, 
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A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic - 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 
Further details are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 3-12. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of the 
Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged Conti- 
nental Shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This Shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from N ewfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the Shelf, known as the Continental Shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the Shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental 
Shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the Shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materia!s are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor, The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the Great Continental (or Polar) Shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean 
on which lie all the Arctic islands of Canada, Iceland, Greenland and most of those of 
Europe and Asia. This Shelf develops its maximum width on the 80th meridian of west 
longitude where it extends from the south of James Bay to the north coast of Ellesmere 
Island, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 


The floor topography of this continental margin is largely unexplored but sufficient 
has been charted to indicate an abrupt break at the northern oceanward edge. This steep 
continental terrace borders the whole western side of the Canadian Archipelago and con- 
stitutes one of the most striking and significant features of the Polar regions. From this 
declivity, deep well-developed troughs cut by glaciers enter between the western group 
of islands. A ridge across Davis Strait on which the depth is about 200 fathoms separates 
this basin from the open Atlantic. . 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the great- 
est charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregul- 
arities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet strewn coast, the 
Continental Shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
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about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile respectively from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
-numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the north and all experience an Arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound-Barrow Strait-— 
Lancaster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the chief islands off the East Coast. 


Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in area) 
lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and the 
Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Islands over 2,000 Square Miles in Area 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 
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Subsection 5.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in Canada 
is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19.850 feet 
above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 in 
feet above mean sea level. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Province and Heights Elevation Province and Heights Elevation 
ft tbe 
Newfoundland Manitoba 
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1 Approximate. 2 One of two peaks. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 
Province and Heights Elevation Territory and Heights Elevation 
British Columbia—concluded ft. Yukon Territory ft. 
Rockies—concluded St. Elias Mountains— 
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Section 2.—Main Physical and Economic Features of the Provinces 


Politically Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each of the 
provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, to the extent set out in the British North America 
Act 1867 and its amendments, and as new provinces have been organized they have been 
granted political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. The Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, with their present boundaries, are administered by the Federal 
Government. The chief physical and economic features of each of the provinces and of 
the territories are described in the 1956 Canada Year Book at pp. 12-17. Details of resources 
and their development are given in later chapters of the present volume. 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 


Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information currently available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown 
in Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forested and ‘other’ 
land, the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste 
Jand such as open muskeg, swamp and rock. Soil surveys now under way by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will make it possible in the future to estimate the amount of arable 
land Canada possesses and, as provincial inventories are completed, more information will 
be available regarding land now non-forested but not productive in an agricultural sense. 
The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources esti- 
mates that about 46 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the Census 
of 1956, less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 1,687,691 
sq. miles of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories which together 
have a land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these Territories is 
practically nil and the forested area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 
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Section 2.—Public Lands 


In Table 2 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from Provincial Government 


sources. 
2.—Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1957 


Item Nfld. Poel: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown................. 6, 711 2,059 17,311 16, 480 43, 500 41,205 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 


OXPCrHMeNnt BtAtIONS La set. sockets Gos aves ewes 934 114 205 820 360! 2,244 
3. INSUIONALParks ers ls ee. dts elena 156 7 Oae 80 2 12 
4. MN MIRM TOROL VOR no as ok Sy ie tis secre omeancs a 4 30 59 279 2,438 
5. Federal forest experiment stations........ = — os 35 7 97 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves............... 148,219 — 3,145 10,253 | 508,180 341, 871 
7. rovmcmliParksicice so cee to Latiohs a. 48 — 2 — 36, 264 5,189 
8. Provincial forest reserves................ 117 — — 258 6,270 19,526 
Totals Bi. Rohs cack Mkts icg ooasiepe ates Ee ct 156,185 2,184 21,068 27,985 | 594,860 412,582 

Yukon 

Man Sask Alta B.C and Canada 
N.W.T 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


= 


. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown................. 45,965 | 104,400 81,789 18,987 70 378, 477 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 
OXPETIMENE StAtIONS';,.c o.(ss vi secis caus ore coe ve 4,626 7,181 5,511 749 | 1,508,2753] 1,531,019 
3. NIBTIONS IIE ATKR OR Pa oe AE he 1,148 1,496 20,7184 1,671 3, 6255 29,290 
4. Todinn nesesyesin eed lie ei be: bao 819 1,882 2,399 1, 282 9 9,201 
5. Federal forest experiment stations........ 6 —_ 47 — _- 186 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserves............... 194, 428 447 | 136,083 | 290,557 aa 1, 633, 183 
“By Provincial Parks tee 9.4e tee eed oh ah < 4,0447 1,146 119 12, 706 > 59,516 
8. Provincial forest reserves................ 38,0947} 135,148 8,619 40,303 = 210, 241 
EL OGRIS IE eo aaron chia 251,030 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 | 1,511,979 || 3,851,113 


1 Includes Gatineau Park (86 sq. miles) and ni bec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under Federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Includes 952,849 
sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, 
but which are not regarded as National Parks. 4 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, 
although reserved by the Federal Government, is not administered as a National Park. 5 That part of Wood 
Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 6 A forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is included in National Parks figure. 
7 Three provincial forest reserves in Manitoba with a total area of 3,094 sq. miles are considered as Provincial Parks 
though not set up as such; duplication is omitted from totals. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands 


Public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise lands in 
the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands in Hudson 
Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, Ordnance and Admiralty 
Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest Experiment Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, Indian reserves and in general all public lands held by the several Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government for various purposes connected with federal adminis- 
tration. These lands are administered under the Territorial Lands Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (R.S.C. 1952, ce. 224) which became effective 
June 1, 1950, and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 70 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been administered since Confedera- 
tion by the Provincial Governments. In 1930 the Federal Government transferred the 
unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and of 
sections of British Columbia to the respective governments and all unalienated Jands in 
the Province of Newfoundland, except those administered by the Federal Government, 
became provincial public lands under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in 
the Province of Prince Edward Island has been alienated except 125 sq. miles under federal 
administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter XXIX, under 
‘‘Lands’’.) 


Subsection 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


The future of Canada in the field of outdoor recreation is being wisely provided for 
by the establishment of National and Provincial Parks. Many of these Parks are easily 
accessible by highway, rail or air and offer every type of accommodation from camping _ 
facilities to cosy cabins and palatial hotels. A wide variety of summer and winter recreational 
attractions are available in mountain, lakeland, woodland and seaside areas of exceptional 
scenic beauty. 


The extent of the Park areas in each province is given in Table 2 on p. 19; location, 
year of establishment, area, and main characteristics of each National Park are given in 
Table 3, which is followed by a brief description of the Provincial Parks. 


National Parks.—From 1885, when the first National Park was established around 
the mineral hot springs at Banff, Alta., until 1956, 30 areas covering more than 29,000 
sq. miles have been set aside as National Parks. 


These parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the protection of their 
flora, fauna and natural phenomena, for the preservation of their scenic beauty and interest 
and, in some, the marking of their historical significance in the building of the nation. 
They are supervised by the National Parks Branch, Department.of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and are developed and maintained in such a manner as to provide 
perpetual inspiration, education and healthful recreation for present and future generations. 
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The National Parks are Canada’s greatest single tourist attraction. Accommodation 
in privately owned hotels, bungalow cabins, chalets, lodges and cottages is available and 
modern cabins have been built in several of the parks by the National Parks Administration 
to afford low rental accommodation to park visitors. Recreational facilities include heated 
outdoor swimming pools with dressing-room buildings; equipped camp grounds, some 
with trailer-park facilities; golf courses in superb scenic settings; tennis courts; bowling 
greens; well equipped children’s playgrounds; athletic fields; horseshoe pitches; outdoor 
checker-boards; and, in some of the parks, amphitheatres where plays, concerts and 
film shows are held in the open. For winter sports there are downhill and slalom ski courses, 
ski jumps, ski tows and, at Banff, a chairlift. 


A park warden service protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant vigilance 
for the safety and comfort of visitors. Stocking and transfer of game fish are carried out 
extensively and successfully in order to improve angling opportunities in park waters; 
fish hatcheries are operated in three of the mountain National Parks. The Scientific 
Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks is the subject of a special article 
on pp. 35-39 of the 1956 Year Book. Two of the National Parks are largely big-game pre- 
serves where herds of buffalo and other animals find sanctuary. 


In addition to the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks Canada has 12 national 
historic parks. The National Parks and Historic Sites Service of the Department of Nor- 
thern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible for the marking, preservation and 
restoration of places of great historic interest in Canada. More than 500 such sites have 
been marked on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada. 


3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 


: Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 
Recreational Parks 
auth Meee cherie s « S Western Alberta, on east} 1885 2,564.0 |Magnificent scenic recreational area; noted 
slope of Rockies. resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral 
hot springs; summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and bungalow cabin accommodation. 
Equipped camp grounds. 
Wohoree tie ss. te ks. Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 507.0 |Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
on west slope of Rockies. ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
CHEN GTS. Ca are eae Southeastern British Col-| 1886 521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
umbia, on summit of the glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail 
Selkirk Range. only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 
Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin-}| 1895 204.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
tana, U.S.A. ground with spectacular peaks and 
beautiful lakes. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
LEST: jetted piesa Sain pepe mle Western Alberta, on east] 1907 4,200.0 |Mountain playground and noted wildlife 
slope of Rockies. sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice fields, 


beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs, summer and winter 
sports. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 
Recreational Parks 
—concluded 
Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Col-| 1914 100.0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
umbia, on west slope of alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
Selkirks. highway.. Summer accommodation in 
Park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp grounds. 
St. Lawrence Islands...|In St. Lawrence River be-| 1914 189.4 |Mainland area and 13 islands among 
tween Morrisburg and (acres) Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
Kingston, Ont. camping area. Accessible by highway; 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Roimtebelees.ce cio. tie cts Southern Ontario, on Lake| 1918 6.0 |Recreational area. Remarkable beaches, 
Erie. southern flora. Resting place for mi- 
gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 
Kootenayianc stidra- toe Southeastern British Col-| 1920 543.0 |Encloses Vermilion - Sinclair section of 
umbia, on west slope of Banff - Windermere Highway. Broad 
Rockies. valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin ac- 
commodation. Equipped camp grounds. 
Prince Albert.......... Central Saskatchewan, 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
north of Prince Albert. interlaced with streams. Summer play- 
ground and recreational area. Accessible 
by highway. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp 
grounds. 
Riding Mountain.......|Southwestern Manitoba,| 1929 1,148 * |Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 
west of Lake Winnipeg. summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp grounds. 
Georgian Bay Islands. .|In Georgian Bay, north of| 1929 5.4 |Recreational and camping area. Unique 
Midland, Ont. pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Equipped camp grounds and annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 
Cape Breton Highlands.|Northern part of Cape| 1936 390.0 |Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
Breton Island, N.S. background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp 
grounds. 
Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince} 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp grounds. 
HUNG Yes eee pee eee On Bay of Fundy between| 1948 79.5 |Delightful recreational area. Forested 
Moncton and Saint John region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
in New Brunswick. Bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp grounds. 
TerravNova.eoenecee ee On Bonavista Bay, New- | 1957 156.0 |Newly acquired maritime area as yet 
foundland, 150 miles undeveloped; rocky headlands, wooded 
north of St. John’s. areas with abundant wildlife, off-shore 


and freshwater fishing. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded 


Park Location 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


Wild Animal Parks 


Bitsistand 7.03 saa... Central Alberta, near Ed- 
monton, 
Wood Buffalo!.......... Partly in Alberta and 


partly in Northwest Ter- 
ritories, between Atha- 
basea and Slave Rivers. 


Historic Parks 


Mororanne...xtsty os U2, Nova Scotia, at Annapolis 


Royal. 


New Brunswick, 
Sackville. 


Fort Beausejour........ near 


Fortress of Louisbourg |Cape Breton Island, N.S.., 
25 miles from Sydney. 


AGED MEV ON GS 2 <a dees cee « = Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles 


from Annapolis Royal. 


Fort Chambly......... Chambly, Que............ 


ant TONNOX. «0.03. .4. Tle-aux- Noix, 


St. Johns. 
Prescovts One ci, te ke 


Que., near 


Fort Wellington........ 
Fort Malden............ Amherstburg, Ont......... 


_ Fort Prince of Wales...) Northern Manitoba, near 
Churchill. 


Manitoba, 20 miles north 
of Winnipeg. 


Lower Fort Garry..... 


Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles 
‘ gouish of North Battle- 
ord. 


BU ISICG. . <0.crgs ess ss Kitchener. Onltawwnain een 


Halifax Citadel......... HalifaxtsNes 7. eee, & 


1913 


1922 


1917 


1926 


1941 


1941 


1956 


Area 


sq. miles 


75.0 


17, 300.0 


acres 
31.0 


81.3 


339.5 


20.5 


2.5 
210.0 


8.5 
5.0 
50.0 


12.8 


36.7 


11.0 


36.9 


Characteristics 


Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular 
recreational area. Accessible by high- 
way. Bungalow cabin accommodation 
and equipped camp grounds. 


Immense region of forests and open plains. 
Home of largest remaining herd of bison 
ins the Continent. Other wildlife abun- 

ant. 


Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 


and well preserved earthworks. 


Site of French fort erected in middle of 18th 
century. Museum. 


Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 
1720-40. Interesting excavations. Mu- 
seum. 


Restoration of ‘‘Habitation’’ or first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts 
and Poutrincourt. 


French fort on Richelieu River, first built 
in 1665. Museum. 


Site of early French fort built in 1759. 


Defence post built 1812-13. Museum. 
Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 


Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England. 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. 


Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon MacKenzie King, former. Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Defence post constructed 1828-42. Museums 


1Administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks described above, most of the 


Provincial Governments have established parks within their boundaries. 


These parks, in 


the same way as the National Parks, are areas of special scenic or other interest, preserved 
and maintained for the benefit of the public but many of them are still undeveloped. 
A detailed list of Provincial Parks, showing location, year established, area and a short 
description of each, is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 26-30. The more important 
parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following outline. 
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Newfoundland.—There are 48 sq. miles of provincial park area in Newfoundland. The 
42 sq. miles on the west coast established as Serpentine Park is undeveloped, but the . 
6 sq. miles recently taken over on the Upper Humber River is now under development. 
Surveys are being conducted with a view to setting aside about 200 acres of Crown land 
throughout the Province to be used as small parks and picnic sites ranging in size from 
half-acre to fifty-acre lots. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established five Provincial Parks and eight 
Fish and Game Reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye 
Park, 140 miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,746 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 
miles north of Quebec City, has 3,612 sq. miles; Mont Tremblant, 80 miles north of Montreal, 
1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. Mount Orford Park, 
situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles. 


The Fish and Game Reserves together occupy more than 30,000 sq. miles. The Chi- 
bougamau Reserve and the Mistassini Reserve, both northwest of Lake St. John, cover 
3,400 sq. miles and 5,300 sq. miles respectively; the Kipawa Reserve in the Témiscamingue 
district, 1,000 sq. miles; and the Shickshock Reserve adjoining Gaspesian Park, 314 sq. 
miles. The Petite Cascapedia, 305 sq. miles, and the Port Daniel, 30 sq. miles, reserved 
for salmon and trout fishing, both lie along the Bay of Chaleur in Gaspe Peninsula, while the 
Mingan Reserve, largest of them all with an area of 21,000 sq. miles, lies on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence River in Saguenay County. 


These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest—for the most 
part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abounding in 
wildlife. In all of them, except Mount Orford, excellent fishing may be found and most of 
them have been organized to accommodate sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages 
and lodges. Mont Tremblant is a famous resort area in both summer and winter and is 
easily reached by highway the year round from Montreal. The Department of Game and 
Fisheries administers the parks and reserves, and also four salmon streams which are 
open to anglers. 


Ontario.—The Provincial Park program in Ontario has been greatly expanded since 
1955. Six areas under development at the end of that year have been increased to 110 
parks and park reserves by mid-1957. In 83 of these at least minor improvements have 
been effected and 67 are supplied with caretaker services and with camping and picnic 
facilities. The four largest parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Superior and Sibley—together have 
an area of nearly 4,700 sq. miles. Algonquin, 141 miles north of Toronto and 105 miles 
west of Ottawa, was the first to be established and is the best known. It is well provided 
with commercial camps for children and adults, easily accessible by road, but the present 
administrative policy is to encourage the establishment of commercial recreation facilities 
on the park fringes and to return the park itself to its natural condition. The interiors of 
Quetico and Superior Parks are also being retained as wilderness areas with fringe de- 
velopment. Quetico Park is accessible by road through the recently developed French Lake 
campsite, and by water; an extension to Highway No. 17 northward from Sault Ste. Marie 
will give access to Superior Park; and Sibley Park may also be reached by road from Highway 
L7 eastward from Port Arthur. 


The parks are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, from which detailed information is available in brochure form. 


Manitoba.—Three forest reserve areas in Manitoba may be considered as Provincial 
Parks, although they are not set up as such—Whiteshell Forest Reserve (1,088 sq. miles), 
Cormorant Forest Reserve (580 sq. miles) and Duck Mountain Forest Reserve (1,426 sq. 
miles). In addition there are eleven areas including the Northern Recreational Area, 
Amaranth Beach, Lynch Point, Pelican Lake, Rock Lake, Killarney, Seven Sisters, Pine 
Falls, Beaver Creek, Wallace Lake and Bird Lake, which make up a total of 950 sq. miles 
of new parks and recreational] areas established up to 1957. 
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Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has ten Provincial Parks with a total area of about 
1,600 sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake, Moose Mountain, and 
Valley Centre are operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accom- 
modation, and camping and picnic facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, 
swimming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, horseback riding, etc., and the parks are 
all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress Hills Park, 
elk, antelope, deer and beaver are plentiful and brook and other trout abound in the streams 
and lakes. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole pine provide forest cover in this area. In 
Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk, deer, bear and 
beaver are common as well as several varieties of grouse. Spruce, poplar and white birch 
provide excellent cover for wildlife. Pickerel, pike and perch are prevalent in the lakes. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 31 Provincial Parks have been established by Order in Council 
of which 25 are being extensively developed at the present time. The Cypress Hills Pro- 
vincial Park, covering an area of over 77 sq. miles, is the largest of these parks and is situated 
in the southeast portion of the Province. The other parks under development are: Aspen 
Beach, Beauvais Lake, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, Dillberry Lake, Garner Lake, Goose- 
berry Lake, Kinbrook Island, Lac Cardinal, Little Bow, Ma-Me-O Beach, Park Lake, 
Pembina River, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Steveville Dinosaur, Sylvan 
Lake, Taber, Vermilion, Wabamun Lake, Winagami Beach, Woolford and Writing-on-Stone. 
Picnic facilities, playground equipment and camping areas are provided in these parks 
which are maintained primarily for the recreation and enjoyment of Alberta residents. 


British Columbia.—There are 112 Provincial Parks in British Columbia with a total 
area of about 12,706 sq. miles. These parks are classified A, B, C and Special. Class A 
Parks are those considered most highly for immediate recreational development and are 
strongly protected. Class B Parks are areas slated for development—valuable wilderness 
areas or places set aside for a specific reason. Class C Parks are intended primarily for the 
use of local residents and are usually under Board management. Special Parks, of which 
only one remains, were created in the past by Special Acts of the Legislature. The parks are 
in all stages of development and dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are 
immense wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Parks and outstanding scenic 
and mountain places which include Garibaldi, Mount Robson and E. C. Manning Parks. 
Thousands of city dwellers throng to the ski slopes of Mount Seymour or picnic at Cultus 
Lake Park. The formal gardens of Peace Arch are a monument to the goodwill between 
Canada and the United States. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forest parks that 
have achieved a tremendous popularity with tourists—the best known are Little Qualicum 
Falls and Miracle Beach. In addition there is a campsite system closely integrated with 
the Provincial Parks, many campsites actually being located in the parks. 


Subsection 4.—The National Capital Plan 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the permanent seat of the 
legislature of the united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, was designated the National 
Capital of the Dominion upon Confederation in 1867. The community grew out of the 
military and construction camp which served as headquarters for the building of the 
Rideau Canal—a military project carried out between 1826 and 1832 which utilized the 
Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers to link Kingston on the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario 
with the Ottawa River thus providing a safe interior military waterway between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal by bypassing the vulnerable international section of the St. Lawrence 
River. Originally known as Bytown, after Col. John By, R.E., builder of the canal, the 
settlement prospered with the development of the lumber trade. The Act of Incorporation, 
changing Bytown to the City of Ottawa, was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1855. 

The city, situated in an area of great natural beauty, has remained a self-governing 
municipality and, although throughout the years the Federal Government co-operated 
with the municipal authorities in the development of a system of driveways and parks, 
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the city expanded without the benefit of any planned direction. In 1946, however, a 
Master Plan was approved, designed to guide the development of the Capital’s urban 
area over the next half-century and to protect the beauty of the surrounding National 
Capital District. That District covers an area of about 900 sq. miles, one-third of which 
lies in the Province of Ontario and the remainder in Quebec. The co-operation of the 
Cities of Ottawa and Hull, twenty-eight other autonomous municipalities and the two 
provincial governments is essential to the successful implementation of the Plan. The 
federal agency responsible for its fulfilment is the Federal District Commission. 


Projects under the Master Plan fall into four main categories: those for which the 
FDC is responsible, such as development of the Capital’s parkway and parks system, 
including Gatineau Park and the relocation of the Capital’s railway system; the federal 
building program, carried out by the Department of Public Works or other federal agencies, 
with the locations and exterior design of buildings subject to FDC approval; joint projects 
with the local municipalities in which the FDC is the federal planning and financial agency; 
and, finally, entirely municipal projects. 


Details of the Plan are given in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 30-34. The present coverage 
serves to bring that review up to mid-1957. 


The year 1957 was the tenth of active development under the Master Plan. During 
that year, in the urban area, work continued on the development of the 125-acre Hog’s 
Back Park, designed to accommodate group picnics, and on Colonel By Drive along the 
east bank of the Rideau Canal between Dow’s Lake and Hog’s Back. The reconstruction 
of the Lady Alexander Drive section of the Driveway system in Rockcliffe, with its 
attractive views of the Ottawa River, was completed. Restoration of the Rideau Falls 
area continued with the demolition of old buildings adjacent to the French Embassy and 
the landscaping of the point on Green Island between the twin falls. Construction of 
Ottawa’s new City Hall on the upstream end of Green Island was well advanced. In the 
east Hull area, plans were made for the development of a large park, with bathing and 
picnicking facilities, at Leamy Lake. 


Progress on the long-range project to remove most of the railway operations from the 
central area of Ottawa to the outskirts continued with the transfer of CNR local freight 
services from Union Station to the new Ottawa freight terminus constructed by the FDC 
east of the Rideau River in the Hurdman Bridge area. The new Walkley Road yard 
facilities constructed by the Commission along the southern boundary of Ottawa West 
were occupied by the CNR in 1955, permitting the abandonment of the old CNR Bank 
Street yards on the cross-town tracks and clearing the right-of-way for construction of the 
Queensway. The agreement for the construction of the Queensway (actually a rerouting 
of Highway 17 for 21 miles across the Capital and its approaches from east to west, using 
the right-of-way of the abandoned CNR cross-town tracks for most of its length) was 
signed in 1957. The costs of this $31,000,000 project will be shared by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Highways, the Trans-Canada Highway Authority of the Federal Department of 
Public Works and by the City of Ottawa, the FDC providing the right-of-way westerly 
from the City’s eastern boundary. Negotiations continued with the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Companies for establishment of a terminal company to 
operate all rail facilities south of the Ottawa River. 


The extensive federal building program continued, although some years will elapse 
before new construction will permit the demolition of all the temporary wartime office 
structures erected in the Capital. Twelve major federal building sites in different sections 
of Ottawa’s metropolitan area are in various stages of development, and over the past 
decade about 150 new federal buildings have been built or are under construction. Cur- 
rently under development is the Rideau Heights site, overlooking the Rideau River 
between the south central area and the airport, where new buildings are being erected 
for the Department of Public Works and the Post Office Department; and the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys site adjacent to the Bureau of Mines buildings on Booth 
Street near Carling Avenue. A new Canadian Broadcasting Corporation head office 
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building will also be built in the Rideau Heights area. Development of the Tunney’s 
Pasture site in the west central area continued with completion of new buildings for 
branches of the Departments of National Health and Welfare and for Atomic Energy of 
Canada. A start was made on the new Science Service Building of the Department of 
Agriculture in the Dominion Experimental Farm. The west structure of the Veterans 
Memorial Buildings on Wellington Street will be completed in 1958 and will be occupied 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce thus permitting demolition of No. 1 Temporary 
Building on the west end of Wellington Street and the erection there of the new National 
Library building. 

A number of other federal buildings are in the planning stage, including a tri-service 
hospital on the Smyth Road east of the Rideau River. Ottawa’s airport, where the FDC 
co-ordinated plans of the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Department of Transport and the 
National Aeronautical Establishment, is being extensively developed, and the Department 
of Transport started construction of a modern civilian air terminal building. 


By 1957 the FDC had acquired most of the land needed for some fifty miles of new 
federal parkways, but apart from completion of the two-mile Fairy Lake Parkway in 
west Hull, no actual starts had been made. Fortune Lake Parkway in Gatineau Park, 
with its spectacular vistas of the Ottawa River valley, was paved and landscaped and a 
start was made on the ten-mile section running northerly from the Aylmer road in west 
Hull. The land acquisition program for the development of Gatineau Park in the Lau- 
rentian Hills north and west of the Ottawa-Hull metropolitan area made progress, and park 
improvements were continued with the construction of additional parking areas for the 
extensively used picnic grounds and bathing beaches at Lac Philippe. 


Ottawa’s major new municipal project is the widening of Carling Avenue from 
Bronson west to Kirkwood. Federally owned lands necessary to the construction of the 
new divided roadway were contributed to the project, The City has also undertaken the 
- preparation of an official plan to guide its development within the framework of the Master 
Plan and part of the costs and technical assistance are being provided by the Commission. 
A federal-municipal committee was established to study the question of Ottawa River 
crossings between Ottawa and Hull. The committee concurred in the recommendations 
of an engineering firm that a new Ottawa-Hull bridge be eventually located about half 
a mile downstream from the present Interprovincial road and rail bridge. Smaller muni- 
cipalities in the National Capital region are also being assisted by the FDC in the prepara- 
tion of building and zoning by-laws. 

In the spring of 1957 a Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
reviewed the progress made by the Federal District Commission in the implementation 
of the National Capital Plan and its projects for the future. The Joint Committee report 
resulted in the drafting and subsequent first reading in Parliament of a new Act designed 
to facilitate the Commission’s work, both in federal planning works and in co-operative 
Master Plan projects with the local municipalities. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service of the National 
Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is responsible for 
attending to wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
except those within the purview of the National Museum and certain activities closely 
related to Indian affairs. 

Its functions include acting in an advisory capacity with regard to conservation and 
management of wildlife in the Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory; advising and 
co-operating with the National Parks and Historic Sites Division regarding fish and wildlife 
problems in the National Parks; and administration of the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co-operation with the 


* Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
wa. 
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provincial game authorities. The Canadian Wildlife Service also handles national and inter- 


national problems relating to Canada’s wildlife resources and co-operates with governmental 
and other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Service issues permits for bird-banding in Canada and is the Canadian clearing- 
house for bird-banding information. It issues permits to qualified persons to take migratory 
birds for scientific purposes; to take and possess migratory birds for propagating purposes; 
to collect eiderdown; and to engage in the business of taxidermy. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service plans and carries out research into the ecology, numbers, 
food, shelter, migration, reproduction, diseases, parasites, predators, competitors and uses 
of wild creatures in Canada. In certain of these investigations, e.g., the mid-winter water- 
fowl inventory, it works in close co-operation with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and with federal, provincial and private agencies in Canada. The Service is respon- 
sible for the establishment and administration of bird sanctuaries under the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act. On Dec. 31, 1956, there were 90 bird sanctuaries in Canada with a 
total area of more than 1,800 sq. miles. ) 


The Limnology Section of the Service is concerned with alee leading to the 
maintenance and improvement of sport fishing, the control of aquatic and semi-aquatic 
insects, the control of algee, and with other biological problems that arise in regard to water 
areas in the National Parks. It also acts in an advisory capacity to the Northern Admin- 
istration and Lands Branch in connection with aquatic biological matters. 


A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada are being carried 
in the Year Book. Articles on Migratory Bird Protection in Canada, Game Fish in Canada’s 
National Parks, The Barren-Ground Caribou, Migratory Bird Legislation, and Scientific 
Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks were carried in the 1951, 1952-53, 
1954, 1955 and 1956 editions, respectively. The following article on the Musk-ox has been 
prepared by the mammalogical section of the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


THE MUSK-OX 


Canada shares with Greenland the distinction of harbouring native stocks of one of 
the most interesting of the Arctic animals, the musk-ox. This ruminant, or cud-chewing 
mammal, is found in certain areas of the Arctic mainland of Canada and on most of the larger 
Arctic islands. At first glance the musk-ox looks like a very hairy buffalo, but closer in- 
spection reveals many important differences. Although it has a hump over the shoulders 
like a buffalo, the musk-ox is smaller, a large bull weighing up to about 900 lb. It has a 
long shaggy outer coat of hair and a very fine inner ‘wool’ to provide protection in winter. 


The musk-ox is a survivor of ice-age times. It lived when the woolly mammoth roamed 
northern North America but, unlike the latter, it managed to survive after the disappearance 
of the vast glaciers which covered much of the country. In physical structure the musk-ox 
is closer to sheep or goats than to cattle. Its nearest living relative is the takin, an animal 
found only in mountainous Tibet. 


At one time, before they began to be hunted, musk-oxen had a wide if sparse distribu- 
tion throughout the barren-land regions of the Arctic mainland and Arctic islands of 
Canada. One exception is that there are no known records of musk-oxen on Baffin Island, 
possibly because of their extinction long ago by natives or because that island, for obscure 
reasons, was never colonized by musk-oxen. 

However, records left. by Samuel Hearne in the 1770’s provide evidence that, even at 
that time, musk-oxen were restricted in numbers and distribution. Again, from 1862 to 1916 
the Arctic mainland population was further dr astically reduced. Musk-oxen were killed 
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for the commercial value of their hides, for skins and for meat by whalers wintering along 
the Arctic coast east of the Mackenzie River delta. On the Arctic islands similar heavy 
killing is recorded. The population on Banks Island was exterminated by natives before 1870 
and, in the name of exploration, hundreds of animals were killed on Melville and Ellesmere 
Islands early in the present century. By 1930.the total population of musk-oxen in Canada 
was estimated by Dr. R. M. Anderson of the National Museum of Canada to be between 
12,000 and 13,000 animals, of which 500 were on the mainland. That estimate is now 
believed to have been too high. 

The extermination of many herds and the near elimination of many others, particularly 
on the Canadian Arctic mainland, in the second half of the 19th century and during the 
first fifteen years of the 20th century, created grave concern for the survival of the musk-ox, 
To conservationists it was unthinkable that a large ungulate, well adapted to living in a 
rigorous Arctic environment, should become extinct. The Canadian Government therefore 
passed an Act in 1917 protecting musk-oxen completely and in 1927 set aside the Thelon 
Game Sanctuary in the Northwest Territories to provide an area where musk-oxen and 
other valuable wildlife could increase without human interference. 


Today musk-oxen are increasing steadily, if slowly, in numbers and are being reported 
in areas such as Banks Island and the area north of Great Bear Lake, where formerly they 
were believed to have been exterminated. The population in the Thelon Game Sanctuary 
is estimated to be over 350 animals. The total population in Canada is estimated at about 
5,000 animals, of which 1,500 are thought to be on the Arctic mainland and 3,500 on the 
Arctic islands. 


Musk-oxen are essentially gregarious, feeding and travelling in herds which vary in 
size from units of four or five animals to as many as one hundred. Herds exist through- 
out the year but probably do not contain the same individuals from year to year because the 
herds mingle in the autumn after the breeding season and disperse later into smaller units. 
When grazing or browsing, the individuals of a herd may be spread over an area of several 
hundred square yards but the herd unity is not lost because the wanderers rejoin the herd 
as soon as they notice their exposed situation. Mature bulls are frequently solitary in 
their habits, particularly immediately before and after the breeding season. 


This desire to remain in herd formation appears to be an outstanding characteristic 
of the animals. The value and perhaps the original function of that social character is 
evident when a herd is attacked by wolves. The musk-oxen group together in a rough circle, 
facing outwards, with calves and immature animals between the adults. One wolf or a small 
pack would not be likely to attack successfully such a defensive formation. The sharp, 
heavy horns of adult cows and bulls, their heavy coat of long hair, nimble feet and powerful 
bodies make them formidable opponents. When sled dogs or possibly a large pack of 
wolves attack musk-oxen, bulls and adult cows make short dashes towards the predators 
in attempts to gore them, and then back into the herd. Under such circumstances it is 
possible that some musk-oxen are killed by their attackers. 


The food of musk-oxen varies with the season and the terrain. In summer, on the Can- 
adian Arctic mainland, the animals are browsers and grazers, feeding on willow, grasses, 
forbs and sedges. On the Arctic islands where willow growth is confined to prostrate plants 
sparsely scattered over large regions, musk-oxen must use a larger proportion of grasses 
and plants such as saxifrage (Saxifraga oppositifolia L.) and dryas (Dryas integrifolia M. 
Vahl.). Winter food is obtained in hilly country where vegetation is kept partly or com- 
pletely free of snow by prevailing winds. Willow, birch, labrador tea and other woody plants 
form the bulk of food in winter. The extent of the seasonal movements between winter and 
summer ranges depends upon the nature of the country in which the animals live. In the 
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Arctic islands preliminary evidence suggests that these movements do not involve distances 
of more than 50 miles. On the mainland of Canada evidence suggests that musk-oxen there 
may move a distance of 50 to 100 miles or more to reach suitable feeding areas. 


Much remains to be discovered about the reproductive biology of these ungulates. 
Their remote environment and relative scarcity make it difficult and expensive to conduct 
continuous long-term investigation. However, it is believed that musk-ox cows are mature 
at three or four years of age and bulls at five or six years of age. Cows do not seek a solitary 
spot to give birth to young, but remain with the herd. Evidence obtained from various 
studies suggests that calving occurs in alternate years with one calf delivered at a time. 
Twins are born rarely. 


Fighting between adult bulls for the possession of herds and essentially of cows occurs 
chiefly during the months of July and August. Breeding occurs then, and the calving 
season extends from about the middle of April to the end of May. These dates appear to 
be true for the entire range of musk-oxen, which extends over a distance of 1,100 miles from 
latitude 64° N. to 82° N. 


The calf percentage in a musk-ox population is low when compared with that of many 
other ungulates. On Fosheim Peninsula, for example, calves in 1951 comprised 9.2 p.c. 
of 215 animals, and in the Thelon Game Sanctuary in 1952 they were 11.2 p.c. of 169 
musk-oxen. Calf survival was found to be extremely low in 1951 on Ellesmere Island, only 
three yearlings being present in the population studied. In the Thelon Game Sanctuary, how- 
ever, survival in 1952 was found to be slightly over 60 p.c. 


Canada’s musk-oxen, in the rather distant future, may become an increasingly valuable 
resource. From a scientific viewpoint they present very interesting problems of research 
and management. From an economic viewpoint, as a result of eventual restocking of 
depleted areas and careful management of existing stocks, musk-oxen may once more 
reach the level of abundance where utilization could be permitted by natives or resident 
white people. 


PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 
Section 1.—Climate 


A comprehensive discussion of the climatic regions of Canada is available in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 41-62, and detailed tabulations of climatic factors covering 36 meteoro- 
logical stations located mostly at well known or populous centres are given in the 1950 
Year Book, pp. 35-70. Other articles appearing in previous editions are listed under 
“Climate and Meteorology” in Chapter X XIX of this volume. 


Table 1 gives long-term temperature and precipitation data for 35 representative 
Canadian stations; Tables 2 and 3 provide monthly temperature and precipitation data 
during 1956 for these same stations. These are mostly well sited or populous places with 
climates fairly representative of a considerable area. The figures given under ‘“Temper- 
atures’? are averages obtained over the period of observation. Under ‘“‘Precipitation’’, 
in calculating the annual total, inches of rain is considered the total depth of water 
accumulated on a hypothetical horizontal impervious surface without evaporation. Sim- 
ilarly the depth of snow given is that which falls on 4 horizontal surface without settling, 
melting or sublimation. Because the depth of water obtained from melting newly fallen 
snow is roughly one-tenth of the depth of the snow, the total precipitation is obtained by 
adding together the total rainfall and one-tenth of the depth of the newly fallen snow. A 
day with rain is, for the purpose of these tables, one on which 1/100 of an inch or more falls 
and a day with snow is one with at least 1/10 of an inch of newly fallen snow. Whenever the 
temperature four feet above the ground falls to 32°F. or lower the day is counted as a day 
with frost. The average date of the last spring frost and of the first frost in autumn marks 
the approximate period continuously free from frost. 
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Section 2.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C. 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending over one 
twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° longitude apart. The basis of world time is Greenwich time and all other 
time zones are a definite number of hours behind Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard time 
three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich time. In the west, Pacific standard 
time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest Territories, is eight 
hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used throughout the Yukon Territory, 
‘s nine hours behind Greenwich. Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local 
railways which, in certain cases, differs from the standard. There are also villages that 
adopt such time as seems best to suit their convenience but in general the legal boundaries 
of the different time zones are actually in use. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was active 
propaganda, particularly in the cities, for the use during the summer months of an earlier 
time usually referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time. It 
was considered from the economic as well as from the health point of view that people in 
industrial towns and cities would gain by having longer periods of sunlight at their disposal 
for recreation. Canada adopted daylight saving time in 1918 but the Canadian Act lapsed 
at the end of that year. Since that date however most cities and towns have adopted 
daylight saving for varying periods in the summer months. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures and the North- 
west Territories Council. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regulates 
such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, contracts 
and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, post offices 
and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for hunting and fishing, and times 
of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


PART IV.—GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY > 
Section 1.—Geophysics 


Geophysics began with the observations made by early navigators of the weather, 
ocean tides and the lodestone. These studies gradually developed into modern meteorology, 
physical oceanography and terrestrial magnetism. To them were added other physical 
studies of the earth so that geophysics now includes also seismology—the study of earth- 
quakes; hydrology—the study of waters in rivers, lakes, glaciers and underground (but 
not in the oceans); voleanology—the study of volcanoes and the earth’s heat; tectono- 
physics—the study of the forces which build mountains and slowly cause changes in level 
of land and sea; the study of the earth’s gravity; and several minor studies such as the 
determination of the ages of ancient rocks and minerals from their content of radioactive 
elements. In addition magnetic, electrical, gravitational, seismic and radioactive methods 
of geophysical prospecting are used to direct drilling in almost all the searches going on in 
Canada for oil and gas. Both airborne and ground devices are widely used by mining 
companies to prospect for metals. 


The Dominion Observatory and the Geological Survey at Ottawa and the Physics 
Department of the University of Toronto are carrying out major programs of geophysical 
research. Several other universities across the country and various provincial governments 
are also doing geophysical work and the major oil companies as well as numerous geo- 
physical prospecting establishments have developed geophysical techniques as their most 
effective approach to the problem of finding oil fields and mineral deposits. A detailed 
study of these activities is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 42-55. 
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Of particular current interest is the organization of an international program of 
scientific work to be conducted during 1957 and 1958, known as the International Geo- 
physical Year, which is designed to make a concentrated study of the physics of the earth 
and its atmosphere. This program and Canada’s part in it is described in the following 
special article. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR* 


Despite the fact that the earth is the only body in the universe which can be studied 
closely there is a great deal yet to be known about it. Man’s position on the earth limits 
direct contact to a very thin layer on its surface and a thin layer in the lower atmosphere 
but knowledge of its structure and composition from the very hot centre to the outer 
limits of the atmosphere is requisite. To the geophysicist the earth is not solid firmament 
but a potent mass far from a condition of permanent stability. The crust folds and 
mountain ranges are formed then erode away by the action of a very dynamic atmosphere. 
Ice ages come and go and considerable masses of water are stored in the great glaciers 
and ice caps. Fortunately the more violent changes are slow in the life of man but the 
less violent such as earthquakes, storms in the atmosphere, and tides in the ocean are 
commonly experienced. Even these involve enormous energy changes. 


Many of the things to be learned require synoptic or simultaneous measurements 
over the surface of the earth and these can be obtained only by international co-operation. 
The International Geophysical Year organization is merely an attempt by scientists to 
concentrate for a period of eighteen months starting July 1, 1957, on the type of measure- 
ments which, when taken at one epoch over all the world, can answer some of the questions 
about the structure and behaviour of the earth and its atmosphere. 


For the sake of convenience and because of the natural division of geophysics into 
specialized studies, the program for the IGY is divided into fourteen disciplines:— 


1. World days 8. Latitudes and Longitudes 

2. Meteorology 9. Glaciology 

3. Geomagnetism 10. Oceanography 

4. Aurora and Air Glow 11. Rockets and Satellites 

5. Ionosphere Physics 12. Seismology 

6. Solar Activity 13. Gravity 

7. Cosmic Rays 14. Radioactivity in the Earth’s Atmosphere 


World days is not correctly called a discipline but, since the selection of days on which 
special measurements are to be taken required an international sub-committee parallel 
to those on other subjects, it is rightfully listed as important. The reason for selecting 
world days is that certain important types of measurements particularly in the upper 
atmosphere are too expensive and too difficult to carry out on a continuous or regular 
schedule. For instance, a great deal is learned about the upper atmosphere by firing 
rockets into it or releasing large free balloons carrying instruments to measure such things 
as temperature, pressure, density, radiation, the state of electrical conductivity, and 
chemical composition. The data are telemetered to ground stations as the measurements 
are made because recovery of the equipment is often impossible. The concentration of 
such expensive experiments into specially selected intervals is part of the plan. Ordinary 
meteorological stations each day release two radiosonde balloons of a size that will usually 
reach a height of about 50,000 feet. During selected world meteorological intervals, 
four or six a day will be released and larger balloons will be used to reach perhaps double 
that height. 


Two kinds of world days have been planned. Those that can be selected in advance 
include regular world days (four per lunar month), eclipses, periods of unusual meteor 
activity, and world meteorological intervals (periods of ten days each quarter). The 
second type cannot be selected in advance and will be called on short notice when unusual 
solar activity caus2s effects in the upper atmosphere of particular interest. In some cases 


* Prepared’by Dr. D.C. Rose, Chairman of the Co-ordinating Committee, Canadian IGY Program, National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 
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periods of high probability of magnetic or ionospheric storms can be predicted by close 
observation of the sun. To watch it continuously, observatories scattered around the 
world must be in regular communication with the predicting and world-warning centre 
at Fort Belvoir, near Washington, D.C. The organizing of communications to the pre- 
dicting centre and from it to all the stations needing the warning was no small task. When 
a disturbance is likely, an alert is announced followed by a special world interval of con~ 
certed study if the disturbance appears to justify it. 


Everyone is familiar with problems in weather forecasting and, despite facetious 
remarks about the weather man, a knowledge of Meteorology is essential to air transport 
and to many industries. Meteorology is therefore a very dominant discipline in the 
IGY. The emphasis in the international program is on world-wide circulation of air and 
on a greater knowledge of the radiation budget or the exchange of energy between the 
earth and its atmosphere and between the earth and its atmosphere as a unit and the sun 
and sky. More extensive measurements in polar areas are important. The Canadian 
program involves enhanced observations at practically all the meteorological stations 
where balloon-borne radiosondes are sent up daily. The IGY list includes 46 such stations 
scattered fairly uniformly over all Canadian territory. Special radiation measurements 
are being taken at about 10 of the 46 stations and a detailed study of Arctic micro- 
meteorology is being made at Resolute in the far Arctic. 


The important features of Geomagnetism, the Aurora and Air Glow, Ionosphere Physics, 
and Solar Activity can be discussed together. Clouds of particles and electromagnetic 
radiation are shot out in irregular bursts from the sun. The light and heat received from 
the sun is, on the whole, very steady but when the effects of ultra-violet light, X-rays and 
these clouds or beams of electrons and ionized atomic particles are examined they are 
found to be quite variable and the variability follows the well-known eleven-year cycle 
of sun-spot activity. The period 1957-58 was chosen for the IGY partly because it was 
expected to coincide with a maximum in solar activity. 


Aurora occur more frequently during such periods than when the sun is quiet and 
abnormal ionospheric conditions are frequent at the same time. The ionosphere consists 
of reflecting layers of high electrical conductivity at heights between 50 and 200 miles in 
the atmosphere. It is of great commercial importance because most long-range radio 
communications depend on the reflection of radio waves from the various layers in the 
ionosphere. These layers vary in height and in electron density in regular ways with 
seasonal and diurnal periods, and with changes in solar activity, but superimposed on 
them are large fluctuations, very high ionospheric winds and the flow of electric currents 
high up in the atmosphere. The flow of electric currents represented by the motion of 
charged particles (which also cause the aurora) is influenced strongly by the earth’s magnetic 
field and, in turn, distorts the earth’s magnetic field causing the well-known magnetic 
storms. 

An elaborate series of measurements, taken simultaneously, on the earth’s magnetic 
field, on the occurrence, position and type of aurora, and on the ionosphere will give data 
from which much more may be learned about these phenomena which are important 
commercially as well as scientifically. To carry out the Canadian share of the observations, 
stations were established according to a plan to observe the aurora, the geomagnetic field 
and the ionosphere. The aurora belt or band of maximum frequency is roughly a circle 
of about 20° co-latitude from the geomagnetic pole. Churchill, Man., is in the centre 
of this band and a chain of stations north and south from Churchill was chosen. This 
chain starts at Alert (the most northerly part of Canada about 500 miles from the North 
Pole) and extends south to Winnipeg. In addition to Alert and Winnipeg, it includes 
Resolute, Baker Lake, Ennadai Lake, Churchill, Bird, and The Pas. Another chain 
extends westward and includes Yellowknife, N.W.T., Meanook, Alta., and Victoria, 
B.C. Saskatoon, Sask., is also an important centre for the measurement of these 
upper-atmosphere phenomena. 
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Cosmic Rays, the seventh discipline, is interesting because the energetic particles known 
as cosmic rays come mostly from interstellar space but also in occasional bursts from the 
sun. They are deflected by the earth’s magnetic field and apparently by clouds of con- 
ducting gas at distances from the earth probably within the range of the solar system. 


Latitude and Longitude studies deal with the motions of the earth and its exact size 
and shape. The exact position of the Poles and the rate of rotation vary slightly and a 
study of these is important. New techniques for astronomical position-fixing make it 
possible to secure more accurate dimensions of the earth. 


Glaciology and Oceanography deal with the great areas of water storage on the earth. 
The existence of glaciers and the currents in oceans have profound effects on climates. 
The balance between water storage in ice caps and glaciers and in the oceans is quite 
critical and a change in this balance is one of the important slowly varying physical 
features of the planet. The Canadian program in glaciology includes an expedition to 
northern Ellesmere Island where the ice cap will be studied, an expedition to the Salmon 
Glacier in British Columbia and a snow and ice survey as widely spread over Canada as is 
possible. Oceanographic stations at St. Andrews, N.B., and Nanaimo, B.C., will take 
part in international deep ocean current surveys in the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Perhaps the most spectacular experiments during the IGY are those that will be 
carried out in Rockets and Satellites. The firing of these is really only a means of sending 
measuring instruments to the outer limits of the atmosphere so that more may be learned 
about the space surrounding this planet. Instruments will be carried to measure such 
phenomena as the composition of the residual gas and the nature of solar and other 
radiation. The organization required to fire rockets and to get satellites on stable orbits, 
then to receive the data from them by radio, is sufficiently involved to justify listing this 
as a separate discipline. Canada has no rocket or satellite program, but the United States 
is carrying out extensive rocket firing at Churchill, Man., and Canada’s Defence Research 
Laboratories are co-operating with United States scientists in this work. 


Seismology and Gravity are two disciplines that have been organized on an inter- 
national scale for many years. They were included in the IGY plan largely because 
expeditions to the Antarctic and other remote points made it possible to add stations to 
the existing net. The Canadian seismological station at Resolute, N.W.T., which has 
been in operation since 1950, is considered one of the most important in the world. 


Radioactivity in the Earth’s Atmosphere was added officially as an IGY discipline in 
1956. The natural radioactivity in the atmosphere has been known for many years but 
a world-wide survey has never been conducted. Added to the natural radioactivity there is 
radioactive dust carried in the atmosphere after each atomic explosion which will take 
years to fall out. Questions to be answered include: how much is there and at what height 
it is carried, what are the physical processes in its falling out, and how it is being brought 
down with precipitation. 


Historically, this International Geophysical Year is the third co-operative effort 
of this sort. The first two (1882-83 and 1932-33) were International Polar Years. In 
the first, Canadian science, being very young, took little part though there were three 
expeditions into northern Canada—one British, one German and one American. In the 
second there were five Canadian stations in northern Canada and one established there 
by the United Kingdom. 


The organization of the international program is handled by a committee formed by 
the International Council of Scientific Unions, having headquarters and an executive office 
at Uccle, Belgium. It is known as the Comité Spécial de Année Geophysique Inter- 
nationale (CSAGI). The Committee, composed of representatives from seven Inter- 
national Scientific Unions, is supported by an Advisory Council for the IGY which meets 
with the Committee and has representatives from the various co-operating nations. The 
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CSAGI acts as a co-ordinating headquarters and information centre. Sub-committees 
organized in the various disciplines work out uniform techniques for the world-wide 
measurements and endeavour to secure as complete coverage as possible. 


In Canada, a Canadian National Committee was organized in 1953 as a sub-committee 
of the National Research Council’s Associate Committee on Geodesy and Geophysics. 
This Committee, which included university and government scientists active in the various 
disciplines, drew up a proposed program and in 1955 recommended the formation of a 
small executive or co-ordinating committee to put that program into operation. The 
Co-ordinating Committee now consists of Dr. C. 8. Beals, Dominion Astronomer, Mr. F. T. 
Davies, Defence Research Board, and Dr. D. W. R. McKinley and Dr. D. C. Rose of the 
National Research Council. Dr. Rose is Chairman of both Committees. The Canadian 
program is financed by the various government departments concerned with the activities 
involved including Mines and Technical Surveys, Transport, National Defence, Fisheries 
Research Board and the National Research Council. A number of Canadian universities 
are undertaking an important part in the program and are aided in doing so by assisted 
research grants from the National Research Council. As in the international organization, 
the Canadian program is one of co-operation among many scientific groups. 


Section 2.—Astronomy 


The modern era of astronomy in Canada may be said to have begun in 1905 with the 
completion of the Dominion Observatory, the national observatory of Canada. Prior 
to that an astronomical observatory established in 1851 at Fredericton, N.B., was used for 
a short time to determine the longitude of that centre and for general astronomical purposes; 
it has recently been rehabilitated as a historic monument. Other small observatories were 
established, one at Quebec City in 1854 and one at Kingston in 1875. Astronomical 
instruments were to be associated with the Magnetic Observatory built by the British 
Government at Toronto in 1839 but there is no record of them being set up until 1881. 
A smali observatory established at McGill University in 1879 was used for many years 
for time observations. 


Today the science of astrophysics is carried on mainly by three Canadian institutions: 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B.C., both of which are administered by the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and the David Dunlap Observatory associated with the University of 
Toronto. Of the two Government institutions, the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa 
specializes mainly in the astronomy of position, in solar physics and in various branches 
of geophysical work, while the major effort in astrophysics is concentrated at the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria. The David Dunlap Observatory, founded in 
1935, is equipped with very fine astrophysical instruments of a kind similar to those in 
use at Victoria. It performs not only the functions of a privately financed and administered 
research institution but is also the nucleus of the Department of Astronomy at Toronto 
University. In addition to the work of these three major institutions and a number of 
smaller observatories, investigations in the field of radio astronomy are conducted by the 
National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America Act, 1867, 
which united the three British North American provinces of Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British Columbia entered the Union in 1871 and Prince 
Edward Island in 1873. The Province of Manitoba was created in 1870 and the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of portions of the territories formerly held by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company which had been admitted to the Union in 1870. Newfoundland 
entered the Union in 1949. Canada now consists of ten provinces and two territories 
known as the Yukon. Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


The British North America Act of 1867 divided both legislative and executive authority 
between Canada and the provinces. Judicial authority was not similarly divided, federal 
and provincial courts having jurisdiction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 


Although the British North America Act of 1867 and its subsequent amendments 
is popularly regarded as the Constitution of Canada, it is not an exhaustive statement 
of the laws and rules by which Canada is governed. The Constitution of Canada in its 
broadest sense includes other statutes of the United Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating to such matters as 
the succession to the Throne, the demise of the Crown, the Governor General, the Senate, 
the House of Commons, electoral districts, elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also 
statutes of provincial legislatures relating to provincial government and provincial legis- 
lative assemblies. Other written instruments such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, 
early instructions to Governors, Letters Patent creating the offices of Governors and 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected and Present Areas 


Province, Date of > Present 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area 
District or Creation (sq. miles) 
Ontario! 3.83 hee eee eee July 1, 1867 lee of Imperial Parliament—The British North 412,582 
Quebecte2 se ak see ee July 1, 1867 America Act, 1867 (80-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 594, 860 
Nova: Seotiamceneniccs terre July 1, 1867 |{ Order in Council, May 22, 1867. 21,068 
New Brunswick............. July 1, 1867 |) 27,985 
Manitobasscn.. enteesite sien < es July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (83 Vict., c.3) and Imperial Order 
an Council June 23,28 (Orecncetiaremene ein cies 251,030 
British Columbia........... July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.............. 366, 255 
Prince Edward Island...... July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873.............. 2,184 
Saskatchewan‘.............. Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)........ 251,700 
Albertaieecn ence te ore Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3)............00.- 255, 285 
Newfoundland®.. se. ss .cniee Mar. 31, 1949 | The pees North America Act, 1949 (12-13 Geo. VI, 
ON 7) Ra A ee eS MER OR RES Oc cxitgneDii'o Oc 156, 185 
Northwest Territories’. .... July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 
(31-32 Vict., c. 105), and Imperial Order in Council, 
June 23 1S 70 ahs ee. Rete een eee 1,304, 903 
Msclsenzietiny.,. a ener Jan. 1, 1920 | 627,490 
Keewatin’................ Jane, 219208) Order in Council Nars1G,. 191 Sans eneee eet 228, 160 
ran klinses.. sce eee janie O20 { 649,258 
Yukon TVerritory’...0.....+- June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., c. 6)............ 207,076 
Canad acacia oe eee eee ee eee 3,851,113 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1,,1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881, and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
Districts of Assiniboia, Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


6 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (31-32 Vict., 
c. 105) the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Ter- 
ritory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of 32-33 Vict., c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by R.S.C. 1906, c. 62. By Imperial 
Order in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880) all British territories and possessions in North America 
not already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of New- 
foundland and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in 
the North-West Territories by 4-5 Edw. VII, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the 
territories by the Manitoba Act, 1870 (83 Vict., c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by 44 
Vict., c. 14. The Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 
and in 1912 other portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By 39 Vict., c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 39 Vict. was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other . 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council, dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (R.S.C. 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (61 Vict., c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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Governors General], and Orders in Council passed pursuant to the British North America 
Act also form part of the Canadian constitutional system. In addition the Constitution of 
Canada includes well established usages and conventions. The preamble to the British 
North America Act states that it was the desire of the original provinces to be united 
“with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom” and, accordingly, 
many of the usages and conventions of government that have been developed in the 
United Kingdom over the centuries are followed in Canada. For example, the Cabinet 
system of responsible government as developed in the United Kingdom obtains in Canada 
although no mention thereof is made in the British North America Act. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act of 1867 for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but both the Parliament of Canada and the 
provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to some matters 
relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of Canada was given juris- 
diction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts and election laws and the 
privileges and immunities of Members of the House of Commons and the Senate, and each 
provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the province except 
as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an amendment to the British North 
America Act passed in 1949 the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with 
respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and it may now amend the 
Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the 
rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the 
English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons other than 
in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth of Nations.*—The several stages 
in the development of the status of Canada have been authoritatively described in the 
reports of successive Imperial Conferences including that held at London in 1926 which 
defined the group of self-governing communities consisting of the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions as “autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a 
consequence of this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, holding in all essential. respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in 
Great Britain”, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously with this change 
in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations there developed as a complementary aspect of nationhood the assumption by 
the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights of sovereign States in their 
relations with other members of the community of nations. Membership in the League of 
Nations and more recently in the United Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and 
the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries 
have characterized this phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the 
implications of the principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of West- 
minster of 1931 which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the 
legislative autonomy of the Commonwealth nations. 


Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with the United Kingdom 
and the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its Government 
advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters relating to Canada. 
Canada has membership in the United Nations; makes its own treaties; appoints its 
own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; levies its own taxes; makes its own 
laws which are executed by a government dependent on the will of a majority of the people; 
and maintains its own naval, military and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved full 
status of democratic nationhood within the Commonwealth of Nations. 


* For a more detailed account see 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 
91593—4. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
Section 1.—The Federal Government 
Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act provides that ‘“‘the Executive Govern- 
ment and authority of and over Canada is...vested in the Queen”. The functions of the 
Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in relation to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General in 
accordance with established principles of responsible government. ‘The practical executive 
functions of government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of the Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, the Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies which otherwise are carried out in her name, such 
as the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills, and the granting of a 
general amnesty. 

Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, Eng., that new forms of 
title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parliament 
and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of the Queen, so 
far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


‘‘Blizabeth the Second, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and her 
other realms and territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’. 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen as her personal 
representative on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a 
term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of Canada under new Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal-of Canada 
(effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North America Acts 1867 to 1952. 
Acting under the recommendations of his responsible Ministers, in the Queen’s name, he 
summons, prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to Bills and exercises other 
executive functions. 

The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament 
of Canada are respectively $48,666 and $100,000. In addition there are other expenses 
of office, including the salary of the Governor General’s secretary. 


The present Governor General is styled His Excellency the Right Honourable Vincent 
Massey, C.H. 
2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name oO Assumption 

Appointment of Office 
Viscount Monox G:C Ms Gisailes sos ia cere ois eee ele eee Po eae Partie ote wb ator ofeiecaiets June 1; 18675)" July: = =1,.1867 
LORD TASGAR, Gre C Me. Goan ccacote ses d aneseiiesovesctraeeper Crete eHereselcta ese aod eratenet ots oy erarorate takate ereraneiere Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Earu or ‘DUFFERIN, KPSKCoB:, GiGeMiGs ee ieee ac eee token ease ay 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis or LoRNE, Ke TaG,.CoM: eB sy snr Ee i net Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis oF LANSDOWNE, a Ee ere ina cateagh st t yy capetiecr Ne Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
Lorp STANLEY OF PRESTON, G.Ci Bite oe cs ais cited eee Tee ene eee elgiae ayaleiohsla al atenah esate May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
The Eartu or ABERDEEN, K.T., (EN OF FC Rr arp Ars ot, HRs ere tec eo sali co Meh May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
Che HABLOF MINTO, Gi ©. MiGrewrrcaptaccasiars, seni nie orlec co cuctesicietaenielotemastetepstWepe cio July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
HARL, Grey, G.C.M.G. ee ete 8 Sak, See stn ele ee ra oer ae otaentens imate taeter telerete ahs Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 


Fretp Marswan H. R. H. The Dux or C . 
The Duxnr or Drvonsuine, K.G., G-C.M.G., GiC.VOn ee. ccc ccc cc ceeeeee Aug. 19, 1916 ' Nov. 11, 1916 
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2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867—concluded 


Date Date of 
Name oO Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
GrniraL The Lorp Byrne or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O...........0000- Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON or Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.1E., G.B.E...... eee eee eee Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
Mot ea Rr ORAS PESBOROU GH) G..O.M. Gioins scsi acing e Sede con Leen Sac oc.ee cd boceweelns Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1981 
Lorp Twerrpsmuir or Ensrietp, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.H.... ec ccc ecco Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-GENnerRAL The Eart or Atatone, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
PES UST GR ea 2, Spe gO aR res gee Sone Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Frevp Marswat Viscount ALEXANDER oF Tunis, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
RPSL is Rc ESOL sd yg x ak oie wa Malatok 5 eee eden BS en cy. Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 
The Rigut HonourasBie VinceNnT Massey, C.H.............ccccceccccccvecsees Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
generally from Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet must 
either have seats in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and again by convention 
all Ministers in charge of departments of government must be members of the House of 
Commons. It is customary for the Leader of the Government in the Senate to be a member 
of the Cabinet. Ministers without Portfolio can be members of either House. 

The Cabinet, under the leadership of the Prime Minister, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Following 
established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. When 
the Cabinet (the Government) suffers the defeat of a Government Bill or a vote of censure 
or of want of confidence in the Commons, which may call the Government to account at. 
any time, the existing Government or Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution 
from the Governor General. If it resigns, the Governor General calls on the Leader of 
the Opposition in the Commons to form a new Government. Alternatively, if the Govern- 
ment which has been defeated in the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the 
ensuing general election then, depending on the number of members returned, (1) the 
Government may decide to remain in office and seek a vote of confidence in the House 
when it meets; or (2) the Government may decide to resign immediately with the consequent 
result that the Governor General wil] ask the leader of the party with the highest number 
of members returned to form a new Government. 

The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circum- 
stances is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her 
Majesty’s Government with the support of Parliament. 

Although appointed by the Governor General, Cabinet members are selected by the 
Prime Minister from among his party colleagues in such manner as to ensure, as far as 
possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALEXANDER MACDONALD............-.eeceee: July 1, 1867 - Nov. 5, 1873 
2 HOnEALEXANDSR, MACKENZING... ake totic) =. dae olen aoe. Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD.............ec000ee- Oct. 17, 1878 - June, 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joun JosepH CALDWELL ABBOTT.............cccccceecee June 16, 1891 - Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan SpARRow Davip THOMPSON............2000. Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 FIO. Dit BIAC RENEE DOWER. Coo) ft ois 8S oe oe oa OE SL Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 1896 
7 PPO EMA ERED DEERE Ce OS! oes cane mac ets Uhl taker once May 1, 1896- July 8, 1896 
8 UtteetLone sip WICK RID 1 VACRIM Roc neeen ene ott Mins cy pirate ininn July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rts Hon. Sir Ropert Latrp BoRDEN! io). .6206ddsodi dbl bccent Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 


(Conservative Administration) 
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3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867—concluded 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert LAIRD BORDEN........cecsecscccceccecees Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN: <sccec cose tis creo cclesaivat cmcise ene eit July 10, 1920- Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wmuram Lyon MackEenzi& KING............0-eeeeeees Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Rt. Hon; ARTHUR) MEIGHUN/ See tectreeicetc atone ie ew ats orate totes otter June 29, 1926 —- Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wmi1amM LYON MacKENZIE KING........00...-0-00000: Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHARD BEDFORD BENNETT.........cc0csececcceescss Aug. 7, 1980 - Oct. 28, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. WmttaM LYON MACKENZIE KING.........0.0cccceeeces Oct. 28, 1985 - Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Eon, HuOUIs STEPHEN OP: UVUAUREN Ts ances elec oeieleteiers terete else Nov. 15, 1948 - June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. Jonn GEORGE DI@FENBAKER...202.2 6.80 .c0ccec sree cee. June 21, 1957 - wae 


4.—Members of the Eighteenth Ministry as at Oct. 15, 1957 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Norge.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date of 
Date of ° 
Office Occupant First Appointment 
Appointment! to Present 
PP Portfolio 
PrimeyMinisterse. cscs cemeos ee otemeiee ers Rt. Hon. Joun-Groree 
DIEFENBAKER 2). csaies shri keee eee June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Public Works and Acting 
Minister of Defence Production.......... Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN....| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General..| Hon. Donatp MrerauEN FiemING..| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon. AtrreD JOHNSON BROOKS..... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister off Eransports.cecads mieten cree ate Hone GEORGEDELENS ferent tee oe June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Solicitor? Genetalnny.cic oe eee come ite enue cers Efone ERO NAL CE RESRee cen Ene June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Grorcs Ranpotpw Pearxkes.| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.......... Hon. Gorpon Minto Cuurcuitu...}| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General 
and Acting Minister of Citizenship and 
Lmimuigration {paneer aera Hon. EpmMuND Davis FULTON...... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of National Revenue............. Hon. GrorGEe CrypE NowWLAN..... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
MinisterioteNoricultureyacs sensei sail Hon. Doveras Scotr HarKness...} June 21, 1957 | Aug. 7, 1957 
Secretary: oltptatesa, cect. foseabecoictoetian Hon. Exrten Louxs Farrcitoucns...| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister off iishertes /4.. sc caence eeeeetien Hon, J. ANGus MAcLEAN........... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Ministenofsliaboutercasciace ees estas wees ion MICHARE RO TARR aetna: een ce June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Postmaster: Genera lisecs ss cctrrenioemierie Hon. Wirtt1am McLean Haminton...| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon. James Mac KERRAS 
MAGCDONINEUUA eels an neler June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon. WuiitaM J, BROWNE.......... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys..| Hon. PAut Commols..............-- Aug. 7, 1957 | Aug. 7, 1957 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. .| Hon. Jay Watpo MonrsITH......... Aug. 22, 1957 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
RGSOUrCES BAM Aeegtanis mercer pateron ceerstcee Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE 
ELA MINITONK § eee ete sorties cure reerit Aug. 22, 1957 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Secretary of State for External Affairs.....]| Hon. Srpney Earte Smiru......... Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 13, 1957 
Leader of the Government in the Senate 
and Minister without Portfolio.......... Hon. Jonn Tuomas Hata........... Oct. 9, 1957 | Oct. 9, 1957 


EE Es I Ra LON LAS See ea rs a eS eee ed 
1 Appointee was not necessarily sworn in on date given. 


Administrative duties in the various departments of government became so burdensome 
during World War II that Parliamentary Assistants were appointed to assist six Cabinet 
Ministers with their Parliamentary duties. The practice was extended after the War and 
at Oct. 15, 1957, there were 12 Parliamentary Assistants, as follows:— 


Toierime:Ministerans. |. lowe cusses oteee Sone cs. 0 tpn Seebteeeten oeree WALLACE BickroRD NESBITT 
MorMinistemorAerieul. bumepeseery cesece eee weer torer onesreierer rotcverayeven rete Joun A. CHARLTON 
To Minister of National Health and Welfare................---6- G. Ernest HAaLpENNY 
Mosanistercoml AOOUR msn. to tein ie tele cisiom crsenticee sy tevenr riers ARTHUR MALONEY 
‘LosMinisterrofee Ublic: Workse: so <tc 06 joc oe reece orci: Crayton W. Hopason 
‘LoyMines andulechnicaliSurvieys.. 2 vaececs cs tas eiaacin aatrcl= RAYMOND O’ HuRLEY 
To) Ministemotulrade ands Commerce... . om ssuicicine aust cesses eke Tuomas M. Beri 
seonManisteroteL rans pOLue eric. rc oak citents Str icare rere toate Anaus R. MacpDoNALD 
Mo MinisteromV CteranseNtialrs.-. ee ccc coeciesloceimem sets aeaiede WALTER DINSDALE 

io. Manistersoc Justice oite ae eee ico oe rete aoe aa ieee ae ai Davin J. WALKER 

‘ho Ministersofclimancencse ieee cacicie ole ae eisto viata ctetars sec aches sicvenens oie Ricwarp A. BEeiu 


RouMinisterlor Nationals DelenCes. sce aeeine ce ot eieisinen netecr ieieie ss MarsHALL LAMBERT 
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The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of eighty 
to ninety members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General on the advice 
of the Prime Minister and who retain membership for life. The Council consists chiefly 
of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It seldom meets as a body and its con- 
stitutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a committee thereof consisting of the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet 
of the day and are also members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 


5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein as at 
Oct. 15, 1957 


\ 
Nore.—In this list the prefix ‘The Rt. Hon.”’ indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy Council. 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, R. B. Brycsz; Assistant Clerk of the Privy Council, 
A. M. Hi. 


Date When Date When 
Member? Sworn In Member! Sworn In 
The Rt. Hon. AntHuR M&IGHEN...... Oct. 2, 1915 || The Hon. Lester Bowtes Prarson...| Sept. 10, 1948 
The Hon. Estorr Lron Patenaupe....| Oct. 6, 1915 |) The Hon. Sruarr Srncuarrm Garson...| Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. ALtgeRT SEVIGNY........... Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. Rosert Henry Winters...| Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR| Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Freprrick Gorpon Brap- 
The Hon. Henry Hersert STEVENS..| Sept. 21, 1921 EEY SON st AOE os cee es ae eeate Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. Ep warp James McMurray.} Nov. 14, 1923 || The Hon. Cuartzs Jost Burcuety....| Apr. 1, 1949 
The Rt. Hon. CHARLES VINCENT The Hon. Gasparp FAuUTEUvX.......... May 16, 1949 
TBS TI5 ga 3 is cane Is SARE 5 Pare Sept. 16, 1925 | The Hon. Hucuss Lapornts.......... Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Caartes Avery Dunnina.| Mar. 1, 1926 |) The Hon. Gasrizt Epovarp Rinrret.| Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Witt1am Daum EULER...... Sept. 25, 1926 | The Hon. Wattsr Epwarp Harris...| Jan. 18, 1950 
H.R.H. Tut DvuKsE or WINDSOR...... Aug. 2, 1927 || The Hon. Grornce PRupHaM.......... Dee. 13, 1950 
’ The Hon. AntHUR CHARLES Harpy...| July 31, 1930 |) The Hon. Grorcs Buack............. Aug. 3, 1951 
The Hon. Donatp MatHeson SuUTHER- Ear, ALEXANDER OF TUNIS...........- Jan. 29, 1952 
AN DEM ee ere sR one wales wea Pee Aug. 7, 1930 |) The Hon. Jamus SINcUAIR............. Oct. 15, 1952 


The Hon. THomas Gerow MurpnHy...| Aug. 7, 1930 || The Hon. Raupw Ossornne Campney..} Oct. 15, 1952 
The Hon. Witt1am Duncan HERRIDGE| June 17, 1931 |) The Hon. Wimt1am Ross Macponatp..| May 12, 1953 


The Hon. SAMUEL GOBEIL............. Aug. 14, 1935 || The Hon. Groner ALEXANDER Drew.| May 12, 1953 
- The Hon. Lucmen Henri GenpRon...| Aug. 30, 1935 | The Hon. Joan Wuirney Picxersar.| June 12, 1953 
The Hon. Wiuu1aM Earu Rowe....... Aug. 30, 1935 || The Rt. Hon. Tamauprau Rinrret..| Sept. 16, 1953 
The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON.......... Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon. Jean LEeSAGE............... Sept. 17, 1953 
The Hon. CHartes GAVAN Power....| Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Patrick Kerwin........... July 1, 1954 
The Rt. Hon. James Lonmenr Instny .| Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Grorncz Cartyte MaRuer..| July 1, 1954 
The Hon. Josepa ENom MicHaup..... Octe 23219357 ||sbhe HonwhOCHeCINARD serene. oc. July 1, 1954 
The Rt. Hon. Ciarence Decatur The Hon. Herpert J. SyYMINGTON..... Nov. 26, 1956 
LBRO Alana aici OLS ae ee eae eee Oct. 23, 1935 || The Hon. Louis Rene Brauporn..... Apr. 15, 1957 
The Rt. Hon. JAMES GARFIELD GARD- The Hon. Paut Turoporse Hettyrer..}| Apr. 26, 1957 
TESTS 5 Ged OGS AS ee ie ee Nov. 4, 1935 || The Rt. Hon. Joun Groras 
The Hon. James ANGus MacKinnon..| Jan. 23, 1939 PD IMCON BAKERS ere tare PR Ts, June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Corin Wittiam GEORGE The Hon. Howard CHARLES GREEN? .| June 21, 1957 
“OA TETOIN fe soe ses re oe oe gt em July 8, 1940 | The Hon. Donatp Metuven Fiemine?| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Josep THORARINN THORSON] June 11, 1941 || The Hon. Aurrep Jonson Brooxs?...| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Witt1am FrerRpDINAND AL- The Hon. Grorce Hens?............. June 21, 1957 
PHONSH LL URGEONE oc... 00. es Oct. 8, 1941 || The Hon. Leon Batcer..............- June 21, 1957 
The Rt. Hon. Lovis SrepHen Sr. The Hon. GrornGe RANDOLPH PEARKES?| June 21, 1957 
HOAUIREIN(C arte aya rniaia sac tie ieee a? Dec. 10, 1941 | The Hon. Gorpon Minto Cuurcutmt?.| June 21, 1957 
“The Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LronaRD The Hon. Epmunp Davin Futton?...} June 21, 1957 
SPENCER CHURCHILL..............-- Dec. 29, 1941 || The Hon. Gzrornce Crypg Nowtan?...} June 21, 1957 
The Hon. ALPHONSE FOURNIER........ Oct. 7, 1942 || The Hon. Douvezas Scorr Harxness?.| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. ERNest BERTRAND.......;. Oct. 7, 1942 || The Hon. Exiten Lovuxs Farrctouan?.} June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Brooke CuaxTon........... Oct. 18, 1944 | The Hon. J. ANaus MacLuan?........ June 21, 1957 
The Hon. ANDREW GerorGE Latta The Hon. MicHaArt STaRR2............ June 21, 1957 
IMGIN ATLGHTO Nigecteraur. Fite chraets 0: Nov. 2, 1944 || The Hon. Wir1sam McLean Hamrton?| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. JosrpH ARTHUR JEAN...:...| Apr. 18, 1945 || The Hon. James MacKerras Mac- 
The Hon. Lionet CHEVRIER.......... Apr. 18, 1945 DONNELLZ (Ae) ic freee Pres. Lu June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Paut Joserg JAMES Martin.| Apr. 18, 1945 | The Hon. Wi11AM J. Browns?........ June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Doveras Coarizs Assorr..| Apr. 18, 1945 || The Hon. Paut ComrTois?............. Aug. 7, 1957 
The Hon. James JoserpH McCann..... Apr. 18, 1945 || The Hon. Jay Watpo MonrtrirH?...... Aug. 22, 1957 
The Hon. Davin LaurENcE MacLaren] Apr. 18, 1945 |} The Hon. Francis Atvin GErorGE 
Se Hete On. L HOMAS.-VIBNicr. «isis e:<io< ode os July 19, 1945 ELAMIUTON2 Sie foes. ec ota s Sls Aug. 22, 1957 
The Hon. WisHart McLea Roserrson.| Sept. 4, 1945 |The Hon. Srpney Farum SurrH?...... Sept. 18, 1957 
The Hon. Miron Fow.er Greaa....}| Sept. 2, 1947 || The Hon. Jonn THomas Hara......... Oct. 9, 1957 
The Hon. Rosert WELLINGTON May- H.R.H. Tae Prince Pair, Duke of 
EIMOW Gitciaien sieht oa. ofs or sehmawtiralehe tate svat June 11, 1948 Bid inure niger aa eee 8. dvr sys opens Oct. 14, 1957 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in. 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 
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6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments 1936-57 


Nore.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917 is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46, and that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
' Order of Giesion Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament ie Opening Prorogation Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons of Parliament?,? 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 91 
2nd Jan. 14, 1937 | Apr. 10, 1937 87 62 Oct. 14, 193853 
18th Parli t 3rd Jan. 27, 1938 | July 1, 19388 156 102 Nov. 9, 19354 
po caer eames al 4th Jan. 12, 1939 | June 8, 1939 143 103 Jan. 25, 19405 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 7 6 4-y., 2 m., 16G. 
6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 1 il 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 
2nd Nov , 1940 | Jan. 21, 1942 441 105 Mar. 26, 19408 
19th Parli ‘8 3rd Jan. 22, 1942 | Jan. 27, 19438 371 124 Apr. 17, 19404 
acteeatamas acta 4th Jan. 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944 364 120 Apr. 16, 19455 
5th Jan. 27, 1944 |] Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 Ys 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 | Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
2nd Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946 171 118 June 11, 19458 
20th Parliament..... 8rd Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947 169 115 Aug. 9, 19454 
4th Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948 209 119 Apr. 30, 19495 
5th Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 3 y-, 8 m,, 22 ds 
Ist Sept. 15, 1949 | Dec. 10, 1949 87 64 
2nd Feb. 16, 1950 | June 30, 1950 135 90 
3rd Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951 154 17 June 27, 19493 
21st Parliament...... 4th Jane ©S0,91951, |eOct. 9 9,) 1951 253 105 Aug. 25, 19494 
5th Oct. 9, 1951} Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 June 138, 19535 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 87 3 y.,9m., 20d. 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 14, 1953 176 108 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 Aug. 10, 19533 
2nd Jan , 1955 | July 28, 1955 203 140 Oct. 8, 19534 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 Aprasl2ts 1957 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 447 5 3 y., 6m., 5d. 
5th Jan 8, 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 
pied Partiament, 4) Ist’ | Ocee'ta, | 1987 an _ arene oe 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 During the war years Parliament was kept in almost continuous 


session. When prorogation took place it was followed immediately by a new session. During long adjournments 
provision was made whereby the Speaker could reconvene Parliament before the date previously set for reassembly. 
7 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before becoming 
law. In practice most Public Bills originate in the House of Commons although there 
has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of Public Bills in the Senate. 
Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. (See Chap. X XIX for current legislation.) 
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Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867-1952, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amendment of the 
Constitution of Canada (subject to certain exceptions); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by any 
mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of 
and providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks, weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95 the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation 
is paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (14-15 
Geo. VI, c. 32) it was declared that the Parliament of Canada might make laws in relation 
to old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 
102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate 
is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by provinces in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


3 1915- | 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1957 

TE ATIO Nee Pate EN oe Ssicths. Soiasee anid 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(CT EELOSEYC Seer Aint: AACS 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
AL lantiC) PLOVINCES. «nc bisclsieron deloaedbce 24 24 24 24 94 24 24 24 24 24 30 
IN OVER SCOUMSS Gios: Sea diic Coda ee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
PRS WUTSTUNS WICKS... <cs<oorcdioe Deeds CRE 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
ayy oun Gland 27, a) oc setschocssigtiscie alread ora oe 6 
WESEGTT PTOVINCES, ....c:c:cpc. 0.5.0.0 0 Sine 2 ore ea 2 5 6 8 0) 11 15 24 24 
MIAO S ren. ie Lar aisiscs. hacen Toes ee 2 2 2 3 8 4 4 4 6 6 
ratbish Columbis. so... sees cee eee 3 8 3 oS iS & a 6 6 
Sasknechewan 21.2, eos iS! Saville } 2 2 5 { 4 6 6 
MUUME EU en onl ten 4 6 6 
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8.—Members of the Senate by Province as at Oct. 15, 1957 


Speakers nc2 tig Pee a cee eae ee ae ee The Hon. Marx-Rosert DRovIN 
Leader of the Government. <P a The Hon. Joon THomas Hara 
Leader: of the Opposition. : 2ac4¢ne0... eee The Hon. Wittram Ross Macponatp 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments. JoHN ForBEs MAcNEILL 


Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The Honourable’. 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 
(5 Senators—1 vacancy) (24 Senators) 
Barrp, ALEXANDER BoyD.......... St. John’s Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES......... Brockville 
IPErrens: HAY cco 4s.ce hice eekoe ions: St. John’s McGuire, WILLIAM HENRY........ Toronto 
Pratt, CALBERT Coo. coe c cee ees St. John’s WInson, CAIRINE REAY............ Ottawa 
BASHA: sMicHAmH Glin: tans cradese + Curling LAMBERT, NORMAN PLUATT.......... Ottawa 
BRADLEY, FREDERICK G........... Bonavista HayYbDEN, SALTER ADRIAN.......... Toronto 
ey N pes McLeEop....... rb eee 
tee. ULER, WrnLIAM DauUM...........-- itchener 
Prince Edward Island Davies, WmLtAM RUPERT.......... Toronto 
(3 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Grant, THomAS VINCENT.........- Montague CaMPBELL, GORDON PETER......... Toronto 
Barzour, Grorae H.............. Charlottetown Taytor, Wmi1aAM Horacg.......... Brantford 
INMEAN, Fs FoESm 2. .< b.etereccs che Montague BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE....... Ottawa 
: Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH....| Toronto 
FARQUHAR, THOMAS............... Little Current 
Nova Scotia— Fraser, WILLIAM ALEXANDER....... Trenton 
(9 Senators—1 vacancy) Goupina, WitLtIAM Henry......... Seaforth 
QUINN, FeE.ix PATRICK isles elas ¢. eco els Bedford WoopRrow ALLAN L De Toronto 
ROBERTSON, WISHART McLra eocceee Truro MACDONALD WriAM ‘Ross a ; ; Brantford 
KINLEY, JOHN JAMES............... Lunenburg Braverre, Josern ARTHUR......... Cochrane 
McDonatp, Joun ALEXANDER...... Halifax ConNnotLy, Joun J nL lk One 
3 J JOHN diinetiectine cd eae 
Comeau, JOSEPH WILLIE............ Comeauville Croti, DAvip Toronto 
ISNOR) GORDON D oannccerees Halifax . Leonarp, T DARCY. eects Toronto 
HAWKINS, CHARLES G............. Milford Station Wurtz, GrorcE STANLEY...........| Madoe 
SMITH, DONALD..........-.0000005- Liverpool Brunt, WmuuiaAM R................- Toronto 
CONNOLLY, HAROLD..............5- Halifax SULLIVAN, JoserH A................ Toronto 
New Brunswick— 
(9 Senators—1 vacancy) Manitoba— 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH.......... Bathurst (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
McLean, ALEXANDER NEIL......... Saint John Hata, JOHN THOMAS............... Winnipeg 
BuRCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... South Nelson BEAvUBIEN, ARTHUR LUCIEN........ St. tans  hapiists 
Frerausson, Murm, McQueen.....| Fredericton CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER...... Winnipeg 
LEGER AUREL OE soe eee oe Grand Digue Hownen, JoHN PowER............ Norwood Grove 
McGRAND  HRED Aton eee e eee Fredericton WALT AWILLTAM OM soci cir senikre ste Winnipeg 
SAVOIR, CALIXTE Hepp een ineracs Moncton 
Taytor, AUSTIN CLAUDE..........- Salisbury 
EMERSON, CLARENCE V............. Saint John Saskatchewan— 
(6 Senators) 
Quebec— Marcorrns, ARTHUR..............0- Ponteix 
(22 Senators—2 vacancies) Horner, RaupH BYRON........... Blaine Lake 
IRAYMOND» DONAD arose en eenioce Montreal ASELTINE, WALTER MORLEY......... Rosetown 
Huaessen, ADRIAN KnaTcHBULL...| Montreal WOOD SU HOMAStEL ccc mete cc uceieer Regina 
Howakb, CHARLES BENJAMIN......| Sherbrooke BOUCHER; WILLTAM Riezesnces eeee Prince Albert 
Gourn, Lton MERCIER............. Montreal Prearson, ARTHUR M............... Lumsden 
VIBN; (DHOMAB. TS Se eae: ae ee Outremont 
BoucHARD, TéLESPHORE DaAmiEeNn...| St. Hyacinthe 
VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE...........- Lévis Alberta— 
INICOL A ACOB./.c brn ec ene Sherbrooke (5 Senators—1 vacancy) Edmonton 
ID UPUIS; VINCENT. cacao: Longueuil BLAIS, A-RISTIDR. nee eee Medicine Hat 
DESSUREAULT, JEAN MaRIn......... Quebec GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM.......... Edmonton 
BourrarpD, PAuL HENRI........... Quebec MacKinnon, James ANGUS........ Bruce 
JODOIN, MARIANA BEAUCHAMP...... Montreal STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY............ Edmonton 
TREMBLAY, LEONARD D.S......... St. Malachi CAMERON, DONALD...........----- 
FOURNIER, SARTO............s0008- Montreal 
IMotson,cHide Maer nee: Montreal 
POWER, (Oh Ge. odes oes cdots cakectes Quebec British Columbia— 
Poutiot, JEAN FRANOCOIS........... Riviére-du-Loup (6 Senators) 
Bois, HENRI CHARLES............. St. Bruno, Farris, JOHN WALLACE DE BeQus...| Vancouver 
Chambly Co. || TuraGron, JAMES GRAY.......... .-| Vancouver 
LeFrancois, J. EUGENE........... Montreal Mc Keen, SraniEy STEWART..... ..| Vancouver 
Drouin, MARK-ROBERT............ Quebec REIDSEHOMAS.) 02. «cc aee deren .| New Westminster 
Murror: none bed: ecient Three Rivers FIODGEB NANCY; 8. oa aceincire arte .-| Victoria 


MonettTe, GUSTAVE...... Pe a 8 Montreal Smit, SIDNEY JOHN............- -| Kamloops 
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The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867, provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be readjusted 
from time to time provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed 
by the Act was not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating thatthe 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly 
in 1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 


The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 
tion of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective 
in the general election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that as a result of a wartime 
shift of population a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly in an 
effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to another 
the British North America Act was again amended to provide representation on the 
following basis:— 


“Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of the House of 
Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation of the provinces therein 
shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of 
each decennial census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
me Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to the following 
rules:— 


‘1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and by 
dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except 
as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said process of 
division. 

“2. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule one 
is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to the prov- 
inces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one commencing 
with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the other provinces 
in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the total number of 
members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 


“3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less than 
the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall cease to 
apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said province a 
number of members equal to the said number of senators. 


“4, In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces in 
respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the provinces 
shall be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of which rules 
one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one shall be 
reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to rule three. 
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“5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province was 
entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment of the 
representation of that province, and there shall be no reduction in the representation of 
any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of members 
than any other province that according to the results of the then last decennial census did 
not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent readjustment of repre- 
sentation under this section any increase in the number of members of the House of 
Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included in the divisor 
mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 

“6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


““(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the Statutes of Canada, 
1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada not comprised within a 
province as may from time to time be defined by the Parliament of Canada shall be entitled 
to one member.” (R.S.C. 1952, c. 304.) 


The principal effect of these new rules is that the representation of any province 
shall not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment subject however to the 
qualification that the rule shall not work out in such manner that the representation of a 
province with a smaller population shall be greater than any province with a larger 
population. 


Subsequently Parliament enacted a measure, ‘An Act to readjust the Representation 
in the House of Commons, 1952”, effective in the general election of 1953, which provided 
that representation in the House of Commons shall be on the following basis:— 

“Sect. 2.—EHighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 


erg ee thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.” (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 344. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 23 general 
elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Federal General Elections 1867-1957 


1925 | 1935 
. : 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 1953 
Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1391 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 ane i: 1949 1957 
Ontariosy “ites 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
Quebeomiss tesawam skint 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
INOva Scotiasa sistas 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 
Marttopac... 1c ecre oe 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island.... 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan............ . f 10 16 21 at 20 17 
4 4 a 
Athorbans Abe caters ate 7 12 16 17 17, 17 
"Walkone ct Cee oe ee { 1 
. : aes Ree oe rs 1 1 1 1 1 i] 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T. 1 
Newfoundland........... ae a 3 a ae ae eat See Ae Ae Pe 7 fi 
Totals....... wsen| 181 | 200] 206) 211 | 215 | 213 | 214] 2211 235 | 245 | 245 | 262 | 265 
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Under their parliamentary system of representation, based on a “constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom”, the people of Canada elect representatives 
having various political party affiliation as shown in Table 10. In a general election, the 
Canadian electorate not only determines what political party leader shall be called on 
to form the Government of the day, but it also decides which of the parties is to become 
the Official Opposition. Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition occupies an essential place in 
constitutions based on the British parliamentary system, in that its function is to oppose 
or criticize in debate the Government in power—an essential to good government at all 
times. The Official Opposition is founded, like such institutions as the Cabinet and the 
Prime Ministership, on unwritten custom that has become firmly established. Although 
the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the British North America 
Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in the Canadian Parliament in 1905 when the 
Senate and House of Commons Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 438, sect. 2) provided an additional 
sessional allowance to “the member occupying the recognized position of Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commong’’. 
10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Third General Election, June 10, 
1957 and Revised to Oct. 15, 1957. 


SPOARPRe rs bes 2 oc. h els dane LEG re SOAS e ar ois eas The Hon. Rotanp MicHENER 
PMUMGGAUINIStCE detec. oc oe hcee esc cake Care .... The Rr. Hon. Joon Grorce DIsFENBAKER 
Leader of the Opposition........6<..0j.sts.cess The Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent 
Clerk of the House of .Commons.............. Léon J. RAYMOND 


Note.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 57. The leaders of the political parties are 
indicated by asterisks (*). For Parliamentary Assistants, see p. 44. This information, except the population 
of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. Party affiliations are unofficial. 
P.C.=Progressive Conservative; Lib.=Liberal; C.C.F.=Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; S.C.=Social 
Credit; Ind. Lib.=Independent Liberal; Ind.=Independent; Ind. P.C.=Independent Progressive Conservative; 
L.-Lab.= Liberal Labour. 


. Poti. Votes 
Province tnt cies Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an Ciekcad on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 1956 List | Polled eee ation 

er 
No No No. No 
Newfoundland— ; 

(7 members) . 2 
Bonavista-Twillingate..| 48,354 | 23,972 | 10,577 | 9,158 |Hon. J. W. Pickersemu.|Ottawa, Ont......|Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo........... 46,362 | 18,584 Acclamation |C. W. CARTER........... Stew OLMseess sein cens Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay- 

WAAC Or ..j thes inst 5,3 71,416 | 33,656 | 15,539 | 11,681 |T. G. W. AsHnourng....|Twillingate....... Lib. 
Humber-St. George’s..| 64,683 | 28,318 | 15,499 | 10,272 |H. M. Barren.......... Corner Brook..... Lib. 
Stisonn’s. Mast... soccer 66,1382 | 32,912 | 19,647 | 10,312 |J. A. McGrata......... Ste sown Si seeescts PG 
St. John’s West......... 62,921 | 32,1389 | 19,490 | 10,539 |Hon. W. J. BRrowne....|/St. John’s......... P.C, 
Trinity-Conception.....} 55,206 | 27,658 | 12,106 | 8,360 |L. T. Smox............. Bay Roberts..... Lib. 

Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
LST ees ep ers gate 17,853 | 10,177 | 8,902 | 4,598 |J. A. MacDonanxp....... @ardican e.meece RACK 
ESATO Atsrats istacarcaet, oeysse' 38,007 | 19,213 | 16,463 rp a e eS Hees aed gears aie nee 
1,59 on. J. A. MacLean....|Beaton’s Mills..../P.C. 
Queens............eee es 43,425 | 24,834 | 41,853 a 651 |H. MacQuARRIE........ WiCbOFIA Ss 250.805 EX Oe 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough......... 26,878 | 14,654 | 11,966 | 6,053 |A. R. MacDonatp...... Antigonish........ 122(@) 
Cape Breton North and 

BIECLOTIS. ova s cen teat AGS (4620, 98D Vy] 19 Gad i) Oe O97 Wl Ree MLUER sy.) acme tiraase, «<2 Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
Cape Breton South..... 83,152 | 43,360 | 37,056 | 14,894 |}D. MacInnis........... Glace Bay... .cs.2 C, 
Colchester-Hants....... 59,529 | 33,640 | 28,440 | 15,231 IC. F. Kennepy......... ALY UE Osistcetdess acters PC. 
Cumberland. ..:... ss... 39,598 | 22,815 | 18,577 | 10,065 |R. C. Coarms........... Amminersts.:tceh ites. Rez 
Digby-Annapolis- Kings} 71,076 | 38,642 | 32,153 | 18,534 |Hon. G. C. Nownan.... BV OL VIN 5% «ak, RECs 
Eee 197,943 |108, 433 |163, 067 eee ie ee BEES Peed: ane ce ee 
Inverness-Richmond...} 32,833 | 18,925 | 15,305 |} 8,035 |A. J. MacHacumn....... Inverness......... Lib. 
RE MEONT ie Vitec css ecesasdesess 44,566 | 25,470 | 22,521 | 12,208 |R. MacHwan........... New Glasgow....|P.C. 
Queens-Lunenburg......} 46,981 | 29,372 | 24,620 | 12,872 |L. R. Crousn........... Lunenburg........ PAG 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 


MARES. fi5. <<. « omaivies eoee! 45,287 | 25,652 | 20,701 | 10,734 IT. A. M. Kirr......... Yarmouth........ Lib. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Third General Election, June 10, 
1957 and Revised to Oct. 15, 1957—continued. 


Province 


and 
ees Census 
Electoral District 1956 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


——————— OO SS  _  — J ss "*" 


No. 
New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 
Charlotte Gans preeceee 24,497 
ee SAA 64,119 
Kents, oc cnereen cere 27,492 
N satan eye 

Maramichiver.antenee 47,223 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.......... 76,708 
Royalin. tt Scares 37,105 
Saint John-Albert...... 92,335 
Victoria-Carleton....... 42,093 
Westmorlandssn see ee 85,414 
York-Sunbury.......... 57,630 

Quebec— 

(75 members) 
Argenteuil-Deux- 

Montagnes........... 55,069 
BGA Ce satin cic. otystattce 59, 290 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 53,811 
Bellechasse............ 82,546 
Berthier-Maskinongé- 

Delanaudiére........ 47, 423 
iBonaventunes ears 43, 240 
Brome-Missisquol...... 40,563 
Chambly-Rouville..... 45,350 
Champ] ainvecncsce eee 58,321 
Chiapleattiecsecssd ener lkGonaoG 
Charlevoixs eee eee 47,430 
ChAteauguay-Hunting- 

don-Laprairie........ 52,413 
@hicoutimicene hee 70,668 
Compton-Frontenac....| 44,048 
Dorchesterss..--peeenes 38,737 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska.......... 83, 407 
Gaspec-te. cree ee 63,941 
Gatineaws.cse: eee oe 48,721 

Manet ives eoalevereanuchera recess 76,231 


les-de-la-Madeleine....} 11,556 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 


IMGntca lines eeeeeee 87,101 
Kamouraska........... 35, 907 
Dabelioest2 nee 43,705 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 42,918 
Lapombers eer. e en 68, 106 
D6vist orn eo ee 44,284 
ICON gUeUtl ey eae ee 85,540 
Lotbiniére 38,625 
Matapédia-Matane..... 67,441 
Miércntic tte 64,958 
Montmagny-L’Islet....| 39,840 
Nicolet- Yamaska...... 45,880 
Pontiac-Témiscamingue| 42, 432 
‘Portnenlseys ee eee 46,976 
Quebec Hast........... 87,323 
Quebec South........... 54,949 
Quebec West..... cesses] 005413 


Pe ee 98,331 
Richelieu-Verchéres. . 53,068 
Richmond-Wolfe..... -»( 57,963 


14,290 
28,191 
13,021 


22,890 


34,790 
21,208 
53,747 
21,906 
47,710 
33,283 


29,676 
28,067 
30,973 


15,925 


24,921 
19,801 
22,246 
24,580 
29, 949 


30,216 
23,013 


27,498 
33,346 
20,998 
18,535 


41,231 
29,508 


24,797 
41,083 
5,141 


44,899 
18,025 
21,460 


19,474 
32,078 
24, 858 
46,376 
18, 409 
29, 888 
31,485 
20,280 
23, 654 


20,485 
25,059 
51,011 


36,726 
31,848 
50,642 
28,748 
29,094 


12,338 
22,780 
11,212 


18,598 


29,217 
17,210 
41,647 
17,082 
39,657 
27,260 


24,356 
24,253 
21,671 


10,998 


19,697 
16,194 
17,996 
18, 897 
24,035 


22,735 
18,506 


19,536 
29,119 
18,040 
15, 878 


32,480 
22,521 


18,505 
30,292 
4,671 


24,097 
12,647 
17,627 


16,671 
26, 288 
20,677 
33,347 
16,335 
22,831 
23,983 
16,560 
19, 272 


16, 658 
19, 622 
38, 465 


28,929 
25,219 
39,584 
19,904 
22,308 


10,084 
12,384 
14,030 


7,960 


10, 418 
8, 161 
9,274 

11,302 

13,767 


11, 428 
10, 182 


10,066 
15,090 
9,328 
8,054 


11,462 
10,916 


10,770 
15,551 
2,472 


19,445 
6, 489 
9,406 


10,129 
13,671 
14, 693 
19,314 
8,372 
11,637 
15,390 
9,772 
9,805 


8,642 
11,330 
27,404 


17,709 
11,828 
24,964 
16,003 
10,300 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 
(Aves Wiss IUACRED ah yan St. Andrews...... Lib. 
Heda RORICHAUD Es eee G@araquetss.. nese Lib. 
Hide MicHAUDA. sate. Buctouche........ Lib. 
G. R. McWiuiam....... Newecastle........ Lib. 
J.C. Van Horne....... Campbellton..... PAG. 
Hon. A. J. Brooxs..... Sussexcis. panies EEG: 
SPE ME BRT! eh oes SaintWohnwe aseee P.C. 
G. W. Montcomrry....|Woodstock....... P.C, 
He VCORP EY eee Moncton.......... Lib. 
JaLGe MEAG AE Sa, es tres Fredericton....... Pec, 
Be VALOIS se kee okiche Bar Wachuteseaeeeeee Lib, 
Ric PO UILIN 5. ate St Miartinameeeee Ind. 
RO SUCHONG case ee Salaberry-de- 

Valleyfield..... Lib. 
O. LAFLAMME........... Quebec:tiaae ee Lib. 
J SIGANGLOIS- nee ee een ee StS tin ae eee Lib. 
N.ARSENAULT.......... vuebeey... 8k ee PG 
J. L. DESLIERES......... Sutton... eee Lib. 
Yel IBUREUR oe Beloetl....ct. teers Lib. 
I, ROCHEFORT........... Cap de la 

Madeleine...... Lib. 
CaANABARBES on eeeeran VATIGOS Weterstaatncenene Lib. 
AC AVEATTATS Se eke Sillenys eee Lib. 
Js BOUCHE RSs. Sec naaee aprainie s7eeee ee Lib. 
Rea GAG THIER aces a cece Chicoutimi...::..|Lib. 
J. A. BLANCHETTE....... Chartierville..... Lib. 
JAS GAIN REY on 3) eee noe Ste. Germaine Lib. 
S. BouLANGER.......... Victoriaville...... eae 

ib. 
REEINGRIGH Len terrence Riviére-au- 

Renard eee 12KOr 
daira OPO LO Chm an eE Ie deo opis Maniwaki......... Lib. 
IA (CARON: ao, ssnhets cer Flare 9 ea eee Lib. 
C.-A. CANNON.......... Quebecaa sees. ee Lib. 
Mea BRETONS seem ete Joliette...cn. eee Lib. 
BY CHABOT ES tad poe te St. Antonin....... Ind. 
H. CoURTEMANCHE..... Mont Laurier..... ae 
TAC Gy ATU ECIENR eee ere eae Alma: Socee ween Lib. 
A. IBRARSARD cleft o@ oeaoks JONGUICTO eer Ee Lib. 
M BOURGET. ..5 0. .e20- ILéVisis coe Lib. 
IAS VINCENTI Otek oes St. Lambert...... Lib. 
ROU UREn Ye eee St, Gilless.. see P.C. 
ee nIBAUWETS. so aceon Matane> eee Lib. 
J. LAFONTAINE.......... Thetford Mines...|Lib. 
Hon. ILNSAGW5.5 oan Quebec ss Sas Lib. 
Hon. P: Comtots'.....-: St. Thomas-de- 

Pierreville...... 12 Ce 
H. Prouproort.......... Fort Coulonge....|Lib. 
PS GAuTHInR. ©. 2.2). 2 Deschambault....}Lib. 
Rt Seon. ransieaSr: 

TGATIRENT © ve en Quebec... see. Lib. 
BeGoIPOWER Sos ston see Quebec ae ee Lib. 
RS BEGING ss aid eae Quebeeiicsecetese Lib. 
Weslba Crom Pe, Quebec eee Lib. 
L.-J.-L. CARDIN......... Ste. ‘Annee eee Lib. 
E.-O. GINGRAS......... Marbleton........ Lib. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addreses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Third General Election, June 10, 
1957 and Revised to Oct. 15, 1957—continued. 


Province hatin 
Bectoral Distict Census 
1956 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 
IRARIOUSET coc cue cco es 70, 683 
ROG EV Ol oe we css. scoen. ¢ 52,980 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot...] 58,517 
St. Jean-Iberville- 
Napierville........... 57,871 
St. Maurice-Lafléche...| 79,451 
REIPIICHAV Mar es cee cies ce 56,655 
Rte OCCT AS tc ec nes ce 60,388 
Sikerbrooke.. oss 500.5. 64, 463 
MEANSTCAC). sac es coc oe « 41,348 
Témiscouata........... 58, 424 
Mere DONNE “ces geietas ces 81,895 
BR DTEGIEDIWECIS ee. sc: s20 ¢ 62,932 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....} 32,361 
Villeneuve.............. 74,366 
Island of Montreal and 
Ile Jesus— 
Cartier es eee ee: 48,952 
Dyollardherate ne. 84,052 
Hochelarar is. ss... 75, 004 
Jacques Cartier- 

SAMO Bae sce ces sce 110,931 
Mafontainesoss....... 50,584 
NEAUGICR Seance nce it 47,055 
lien late Geren 117,525 
Maisonneuve- 

OsemMmOnb.csescc os: 94,124 
Mercier®™ 2000 foc. 124,913 
MounteRoyal?...°..-. 106, 636 


Notre-Dame-de-Grace] 93,983 
Outremont-St. Jean. .| 58,446 


Voters 


33, 423 
22,351 
32,270 


29,961 
43 , 487 
30,695 
31,146 
35,354 
22,402 
26, 865 
44,522 
35, 837 
18, 157 
34,527 


25,665 
48, 439 
45,848 


66,015 
33, 284 
29,523 
66, 683 


58,345 
67,240 


62, 883 
58, 990 
33,461 
49,790 
22,937 


40,373 
39,986 
37, 269 
40,642 


27, 682 
35, 823 
47,100 


25,425 
32,813 
30, 628 
28,494 
17,051 
55,353 
20, 808 
24,375 
20,584 
32,783 
51,737 
27, 825 
54, 669 
28,357 
24,313 
22,037 
21,565 
23,125 
40,095 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


24,616 
18, 248 
25,876 


26, 087 
31,900 
19,911 
23,932 
26,355 
17, 417 
19,926 
32,871 
29,920 
13,384 
26,170 


16,719 
32,347 
27, 682 


49,046 
21,410 
19,170 
43,926 


35,981 
40,778 


39, 092 
43, 463 
19, 430 
31,534 
16,035 


26,615 
25, 260 
27,937 
19, 609 


15,047 
20,998 
30, 490 


16,656 
23,764 
24,143 
23,358 
14, 420 
45,564 
15,039 
18,337 
16,674 
25,032 
39, 242 
21,035 
35, 881 
22,679 
20,721 
14,571 
18, 446 
19,411 
30,730 


Votes 
Polled Party 
by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Mem- ation 
ber 

No. 

14,632) |G. LEGARH. <2... 2.0008 IRIMOUSKI=.s sence: Lib. 
10,860 |G. VILLENEUVE......... Mistassini......... Lib. 
13,865 |J.-H.-T. Ricarp........ St. Hyacinthe....|P.C. 
13 Add |e AG MENARD. ce cnet cious VGA ct ccese ce: Lib. 
18,714 |J.-A. RICHARD.......... Shawinigan Falls.|Lib. 
TU AO7AKLAGRISSON Gosek sco ee WGDCOL es aces eee Lib. 
TROT IME BOILVING do. ae Granyeecre.oncn Lib. 
16,324 |M. GINGUES............ Sherbrooke....... Lib. 
9,827 |L.-E. RoserRGsE......... Rock Island...... Lib. 
11,558 |J.-P. Sr. LAURENT...... Quebec........... Lib. 
TOMS 15: || ep EVACMEOND. ose se n6 re Ste veromve. es Lib. 
15,004 |Hon. L. Batcer........ Three Rivers..... LEK Ow 
9,055 |L.-R. BEAUDOIN........ ERTaSsOn cece eee Lib. 
OOS TA. DIUMAB. cs eae sae Malartictresnsc.. Lib. 
11,955 _|L. D. Crestouu........ Montréal tees. Lib. 
Dir OlifeG ee ROMLEAU.ccce. ac ccre te Montreal... ae. Lib. 
206 cies UD EGeere en atten Montreales. 6. Lib. 
POY Rete fate NUR EAPC Ul RAE Symneiee Dorval ees eer yee PC. 
15,501 |J.-G. RavTenip.......... Montreal.......... Lib. 
11,336 |Hon. L. CHEVRIER...... Ront=Vidilee ccs. « Lib. 
IGe 204 lo. MOMMORSS cee cece e Montreal.......... Lib. 
25,041 |J.-P. DescHATELETS..... IMiontrealls Aint sn. Lib. 
30,024: |M. Monnrrm..-.......-- Pointe-aux- 

Trembles....... Lib. 

23,325 |A. A. MacnauGutTon....|Montreal.......... Lib. 
24,517 |Hon. W. M. Hamiron..|Montreal.......... EC: 
13,8407. BOURQUE. ... s,s: Outremont........ Lib. 

BDIRCAW Ce cateutsieies ¢ 81,066 24.373 |A> MEUNIER..... 3.000 Montreal.......... Lib. 
Steaninesc cee ae 40,783 Tatil Cy ILCrE A Segancgeeeuoas Montreal.......... ee ' 

; ib. 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount......... 61, 800 14,485 |Hon. G. C. Marier....|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
SUeWenisee eeu. wan 65, 286 AZROQTAIA S IDHINIS  onleetactcs ae ake Montreal? :: 2.3.2; Lib 
Sillienri seen. 68,959 12,489 |J.-A. BoNNIER.......... Montreal. -3...... Lib. 
Bi dacduesticcccc. sc. 63, 653 729002 [RG DEAUDRYseene dec sees Montreéali¥.ctc..- Lib. 
St. Lawrence- 

SU GeOreess sr cs 44,510 7,759 |C. RICHARDSON......... Montreal......... Lib. 
ten Maries cecum ces 60,539 1 DSO TEL DUP DIS. eae chinooe Montreal.......... Lib. 
Wetdlunccests cheeses 78, 262 TS GOST MILEDUG. onde d- cite ae Werguneceet ne tie Lib. 

Ontario— 

(85 members) 
Algoma East........... 40, 838 8,574 |Hon. L. B. Pearson....|/Ottawa........... Lib: 
Algoma West........... 63, 727 TOR202 NG ese NIXON Gece. ane Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
iBreanbrondces ss sues. 51,813 9,9021J. WRATTEN..........20- IBrantlorG’’.. cca ce IRZCr 
Brant-Haldimand.... 52,246 12,858 |J. A. CHARLTON......... DATISt ere ett P.C, 

MUCOse setae es oRees ote 28,658 8,225 |A. E. Ropinson........ Kincardine....... Pic. 
GarletOn ccs ice vee eee 92,590 TASC he | see SELES nice cteete ae Britannia Bay....|P.C. 
WOCNTANC. «oc cede ies. od 42,720 Gao2b de Aceon ELARBE A cae oa Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........ 48,859 Ta 852 War ROW) cgac oe ae cice Newton Robinson|]P.C. 
ADRIGWAII cts eee « s 35, 827 POO Le eVLMLAN atnetemete mn es Port topes... ceo. Pier 
pine tect cece 59,114 14,893) |JAs McBAIN «2050... St. Ehomas:s).... En 
HUgsex, Past! coerce... 93, 859 22,023 |Hon. P. MARTIN........ Windsor: 22225"... Lib. 
Mesex south, .c2c.,...--|.01,613 10,006 |R. D. THRASHER....... Ambherstburg..... 12AGr 
PissexWest.ssiacces sss 99,948 Tbe c46uDS BROW Doses cece Wandsorsettee os Lib. 
Hort: William. secs... 51,450 SUbD2S D> MGEVOR este anus Fort William..... Lib. 
Glengarry-Prescott.....| 44,984 8,241 |O. F. VILLENEUVE...... Waxvallev.cce css KOE 
Grenville-Dundas...... 37,541 8,967 |A. C. CASSELMAN....... IPrescotbrececs ome EKO, 
Grey-Bruce............ 36, 200 10,707 |B. A; WINKUER.......:. anovere ceeds: PCs 
Grey, North? sw. .cl ks: 38, 183 Te O28" PaIVEMNORERM as. 0. cre: Shallow Lake....|P.C. 
WAtONGAst aes ekc ee 68, 297 175195 VWAMDEST: coechbew cues te Georgetown...... EON 
Hamilton East......... 67,147 10,528 |Q. MARTINI............. iamiltonictr ster. PC: 


39,581 


27,967 
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Total 
Votes 
Polled 


———————— | oo |S | | | eee" 


: Popu- 
Froginee lation, 
Afi ensus 

Electoral District 1956 

No. 

Ontario—concluded 
Hamilton South....... 97,438 
Hamilton West........ 72, 232 
Hastings-Frontenac....} 46,950 
Hastings South........ 62, 804 
Turon Pee cee aoe ete 46, 426 
Kenora-Rainy River...} 67,356 
Kenteece teen 68, 212 
RIMBSbOM; + <0 catico el eve 65, 680 
Lamibton- Kent... 55. 41, 220 
Lambton West......... 67,350 
anarnk. cnc eee c 37,903 
eed sui cat susan etle cece 43,199 
LANCOME. cece once 111,740 
Ion one. etc cence 74, 865 
Middlesex East........ 78,524 
Middlesex West........ 37,508 
Niagara Falls.......... 70,950 
Nickel?Beltuenceonence 60,098 
INGDISSING ©. as cacy cee 58,258 
INGriolictwess care ss 46,122 
Northumberland....... 38, 205 
Ontaiion? ccc. ee 99,039 
Ottawa East........... 52,473 
Mita vieVestan eee 68, 255 
Oxford Gee reser 65, 228 
Parry Sound-Muskoka..| 52,556 
Gels cite ns oe weet , 108 
Rerthir nesters te ere 53,410 
Peterborough... acne 59,729 
Jetoyers JAIN aM Teae ns Sek os 78,111 
Prince Edward-Lennox.| 35,666 
Renfrew North........ 45, 802 
Renfrew South......... 34,403 
Rossel vee. os gees 88, 306 
Simcoe Hast... 0..2s4520 54,006 
Simcoe North......... 40,754 
StORMONU SRE ete 56, 452 
Sudbury taco ote 67,868 
Timiskaming.......... 49,891 
TLimaMins ren eee 45,469 
WilCtoria eee cnet cee ae 45,661 
Waterloo North........ 95,256 
Waterloo South........ 53,518 
WellanGiiss.0. ee 78,656 
Wellington-Huron...... Sled Le 
Wellington South?...... 50,928 
Wehitworthseses oe tees = 79,421 
Work Gentrey. anne 127,591 
York asters oes 73,284 
York-Humber......... 78, 202 
MorkaNiorbhice ce omer 70,595 
York-Searborough..... 167,310 
Viorkesoublce eee e 105,979 
Works West.ccesoncnen 110,050 
City of Toronto— 

Broadview. . aucnitaee 57,494 
Dantorthe se aires 84,617 
Davenportacdc cene 62,430 
HiglintGn ta etree (Ame yal 
Greenwood........... 56, 637 
High. Park. eee 59, 850 
Parkdaleie. shee ee 56,650 
Rosedale:.c eee nakee 55,088 
St. Pal’ Sh.0 sc capccin 54, 262 
Spadina. sash oceene 85, 490 
Msnnhive coe seen ee rere 63, 801 


1 Resigned Sept. 20, 1957. 
July 15, 1957. 


No. 


41,432 
31,292 


18, 873 
28, 446 
21,385 
22,669 
27,065 
29, 082 
17,628 
27,655 
16,285 
21,827 
49,009 
34,062 
33,336 
17, 252 
23,688 
20,878 
22,106 
19,526 
19,372 
43, 666 
25,943 
34,472 
30,049 
24,392 
35, 286 
26,044 
27,595 
28,675 
15,627 
19,530 
16, 663 
36,198 
23,069 
18,507 
23,676 
26,190 
19,680 
17,688 
22,016 
38,032 
24,982 
31,612 
15,297 
21,496 
33, 252 
50,007 
34,073 
36,007 
30,594 
76,166 
42,742 
49,302 


56, 962 
42,946 


26,987 
35, 653 
25,119 
31,915 
37, 862 
38, 246 
23,500 
36, 680 
22,038 
25,491 
63,057 
46,290 
43,064 
21,329 
39,661 
27,550 
29, 890 
24,875 
22,280 
56, 133 
33,219 
44,344 
36,675 
30,745 
47,755 
32,284 
35,418 
38, 829 
20,155 
23,530 
19,0385 
47,050 
28,574 
24, 428 
31, 163 
36,355 
24,980 
22,567 
28,064 
55, 707 
31,536 
43,447 
18,375 
29,591 
45,560 
74,980 
48,216 
49, 860 
42,662 
104,302 
64, 875 
67,532 


34,760 
53,575 
32,583 
51,048 
35,331 
34, 853 
32, 868 
33,733 
37, 450 
41,134 
32,162 


21,805 
37, 230 
22,574 
36,875 
23,572 
24,353 
22,212 
23, 228 
23,656 
24,720 
19,742 


2 Died June 16, 1957; see Table 11 for by-election. 


16,085 
16,533 


11,602 
14,798 
12,323 
10,701 
13,977 
14,739 

9,745 


12,815 
18,604 
8,989 
25,046 
12, 422 
11,034 
9, 882 
12,415 
13, 243 
10,348 
7,068 


Name of Member P.O. Address 
R. M. T. McDonatp....|Hamilton......... 
Hon. Eten L. Farr- 

CLOUGH see. coe boeeae Iiaimal tomy. «eit 
Goss WHitmle senses. SCOC hah ete 
LRG RIGLS wn cas ace Belleville......... 
HCARDIRNMa Sonny oe Brussels........;. Pes 
W. M. BENIDICKSON..... CNOlaat terre tec 
Bedt URE MAN. 205 deo e Blenheim......... 
W.J. HENDERSON...... Kingston......... 
Hicd 5 CAMPBEEI As 4c oec0 Wallaceburg...... 
J. W. MURPHY......4... Camlachie........ 
WG BrATRe 58 eee Perth cane cen 
HS TANTO Naps aes Seeley’s Bay..... 
JASMYPHC Mitts. ae ese e St. Catharines.... 
G. E. HAuPpenny....... (ondon te... scee 
OR WHIM: octet Glanworth eee 
W. H. A. TuHomas....... Strathroy........ 
Web. Houckys.aen. ae. Niagara Falls..... 
J. L. GAUTHIBR......... Sad burvas. eee 
Jeekts, GARLAND ss 4. comies North Bayer... 
Jes INO WLES ane Wangtone. cc soe 
Be LHOMPSONo, ances Brighton. ..ee ene 
Hons Mo (STARR yoeeee Oshawa. 6s ogee 
Jeol INICHARD oeav aaa ce COCTE WE. costs eee 
G. McInraite.......... Ottawaccs cannes 
Wael eSprrns ccs, fo dees Woodstock....... 
GS ATEMNG tees oe Gravenhurst...... 
JSBALUETO een Ee Yee Port Creditunc es 
Hon. J. W. Monreira...|Stratford......... 
Gok UERASMR oe een aketelde seer le @; 
D..M. FISHER sin 6. fens Port Arthur ase 
C. A. MILMIGAN....:.... Napanee.......... 
JAMES ROR Gin. gene anes Pembrokequeacne 
JeaWe BASKEN: Goo. seis IRGHITCW: oaes.oe ieee 
I OSGOURR. adams Casselman........ 
Rob EC YINARD ce fee Oxilligne.« 25 eae 
EDO MITE. Gre a eee Barrie...) eae PC 
Ae bevisA VIGNM Ad, Nee, Cornwall ween ee 
ReaMitcanctecnece. sean UCL OUI Vinee ee 
ASP REURS cots otic Hho New Liskeard.... 
Ma WARTIN, (ci. cate Oe Salers Hhinamaingeceeree 
C. W:; HopGson-:..:... Haliburton....... 
N.C. ScHNEIDER....... iPrestontes 1. ae 
W. ANDERSON.......... elites aca o eee 
W. HH. McoMumuaan....... AN Nola. cues ois - 
MSIMOWiias. ce stake car Arties. scuesn ee 
ASD) CETATES eno eeeee. Guelphiesse ccs 
Hie be LBNINARD see ce Damdase hoe. seen 
Ca SORENSON.) ot wee Willowdale....... 
R. H. McGrecor...... sLorontoO. 4. eee 
Maraaret AITKEN...... sOrOntO)..- aie 
C..A. CATHERS.........- Newmarket...... 
HNs@oMoGamn ce acne Don Mills........ 
W2iG. BEnce. 2). ..0sen8 FLOLONtOn= sae ere 
J.B. HaminTon......... Etobicoke........ 
Hon. G. Fans ni oe PE OrOntON sie eee 
Rail gO MALLE. cee Maer pOrOnLOr sc ece ee 
M. D. Morron......... puoronton... aecner 
Hon. D. M. Furmina...}/Toronto.......... 
Hon. J. M. Macponnetu|Toronto.......... 
J. W. KucHEREPA....... Moronto. o.scaseiee 
Ad MALONEY ee ee EVOPOntO ms areca ace 
Dede wALKER lay. 2. ee A OrONLOU eee ee 
Hon. R. Micuener.....|Toronto.......... 
CaBi RWAat« toni Paes EL OLONLOs. 2 eee 
S. EVATDASZin i. be Soler IL OTONtOW A eee 


3 Delayed election 
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: Popu- 
a pas 
Bt te ensus 

Electoral District 1956 

No. 
Manitoba— 

(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris......... 62,365 
AO trurchall ce esses ccc sk. 48,999 
Aphis. isu eee 41,304 
MSEAT C4 3 Svorsais Oe Oe eee 46,756 
Marquette.......0.00... 49,190 
Portage-Neepawa...... 55,875 
Provencher............ 0,658 
Bt BOnitAace o.jcilere cele. 59, 422 
POSTE snares oesintee ee 49,047 
SPLMMUEI.. bs see Nee es 41,814 
Winnipeg North........ 97,945 
Winnipeg North Centre| 77,917 
Winnipeg South......... 98,248 
Winnipeg South Centre.| 80,500 

Saskatchewan— 

(17 members) 
Assiniboia.............. 6,444 
Humboldt-Melfort..... 49,221 
Handersle yon icctcs oss 5's 47,724 
Mackenzie.............. 45,971 
Meadow Lake.......... 37,840 
DP Sh walle « s siciscoe chetsraeres 42,219 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre| 64,947 
Moose Mountain........ 42, 897 
Prince Albertire.. 6.26 56,121 
LVOEADDCHE® sos cio e.g dss.secus 39,894 
Regina’ City. 1. 604.5.44 81,235 
Rosetown-Biggar....... 45,303 
OSUDeLINS.,. wee. aoe. oe 48,815 
DASKALOON. os doe. sos 0 ts 73,154 
Swift Current-Maple 

Oreein eee rect cet 55,313 
The Battlefords........ 52,300 
BOTCON «0s 3 daisies «oe ac 51,267 

Alberta— 

(17 members) 

PNCHOIR SS foo coe oo eset. 46,105 
UREA BSCA ss sie slo's tains « 56,611 
Battle River-Camrose..| 57,576 
IBOWATUEVEL, ovnc so cie ates. , 454 
Calgary North......... 98,777 
Calgary South......... 95,245 
Edmonton East........ 70,755 
Edmonton-Strathcona..} 91,293 
Edmonton West........ 106,778 
Jasper-Hidson........... 62,652 
MeetnDridees ..s.cck ss 62,332 
NEAICOd erent! as. O88 50,177 
Medicine Hat.......... 56,918 
eace River.......:... 69,725 
NDR s) cee ne alae 52,075 
PVERTOVINIG cic cece vce. « 45,322 
Wetaskiwin............ 53,021 
British Columbia— 

(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam....| 67,202 
Burnaby-Richmond....| 73,030 
IOATIDOO SP. aes eee iss < 60, 464 
Coast-Capilano......... 91,051 
Comox-Alberni........ 65,414 
Esquimalt-Saanich.....} 59,812 
Fraser Valley.......... 75,518 


Voters 


on 
List 


No. 


36, 430 
21,851 
22,320 
25,260 
26,447 
28,152 
19,795 
33,235 
23,999 
21,322 
58,129 
44,155 
60, 165 
52,542 


25,728 
25,774 
26, 288 
22,971 
17,378 
22,844 
36,183 
24,755 
28,537 


21,283 
50,319 
26,099 
24,490 
45,318 


31,682 
26,589 
28,080 


25,313 
25,535 
30,040 
24,712 
56, 884 
55, 852 
39, 296 
50, 165 
58, 878 
31,684 
27,952 
25,061 
29,510 
33, 696 
27,605 
23,603 
25, 257 


37, 353 
42,560 
28,694 
54,575 
34,623 
35,934 
39,071 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


22,181 
20,614 
22,602 
17,937 
12,831 
19, 653 
29,077 
20,023 
23,396 


18, 266 
41,066 
21,843 
18,929 
33,927 


26,021 
21,360 
22,540 


19,628 
18,095 
22,580 
19,034 
40,295 
39,939 
27,670 
37,092 
41,165 
21,994 
20,749 
19,415 
23,551 
23,971 
20,143 
18,318 
17,545 


28, 460 
30,983 
19,627 
42,414 
24,160 
28,768 
28,891 


Votes 
Polled 
by 
Mem- 


ber 


11, 091 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
ation 
W. G. DINSDALE........ Brandon. vce oes PC. 
AUS SIMPSON eet cote ire. Filaieelonee oe rer PC: 
ESS.) ZAPLEPN Yi. 2 ok sk Dain hin occ i.e C.C.F. 
(LOMUIRY Joke ha ksh ce HRolandisisceiss oon PACs 
IN AIVEAIND ZT Ui oe oe ee ei Oakburiseeeee BiG: 
G. C. FAIRFIELD........ Portage la yin: EC, 
W. H. JoRGENSON....... Ste. Elizabeth....|P.C. 
LaOBNISHTts elas ciel ete St. Boniface...... Lib. 
Wei. BRYCHE, 22,00 A aan pelkinkyaea ree C.C.F. 
JC SCHULZ Mensa oe fae Wiannipegs ss... C.C.F. 
A, STEWART............ Winnipeg.......... C.C.F. 
S. H. KNow1zs......... Winnipeg......... C.C.F. 
GUIGHOW Nested ees 5 Winnipeg......... PEC? 
Hon. G. Cuurcuitu....|Winnipeg......... P.G, 
FSR ARGUE RG: tno: Kayvalless 28. io% C.C.FP 
HepA Be ySON csc rc ns. Tisdaless%.tee es C.C.F 
IM JOHINBON:.- .< ict: save oi Beadle: 22. oes C.C.F 
A. M. NIcHOLSON....... Shurgisne cect cae C.C.E 
ja ES FEAR RISON).© ase Medstead......... Lib: 
Rt. Hon. J. G. GARDINER| LLemberg......... Lib. 
is H. Lewry........s.: oose Jaw........ C.C.F 
E. McCuLiouGH........ Manors... cate: C.C.F 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Dieren- 
RAKOH <. ewee.. One Prince Albert..... P.C. 
on. A. HAmItTon..... Saskatoon. ........ Ge, 
(ARCs HILLIG Heats es. Regina. Aa we catiane C.C cE: 
Me COUpaVmhnrs ose Ottawa, Ont...... \OXOAI es 
WaA. Tucker. 2353.0" ROStMeEM eae rs a. Lib. 
ie HS SONESing.. oo thes oe Saskatoon........ EG: 
TW StupER. aioe. +. Lac Pelletier..... Lib. 
M. CAMPRBELI-.........- Neil burrs ise. CsCl: 
G CASTLEDEN....... Viorktonis sae eee C.C.F 
VE QUELOH ih iic neces Ottawa, Ont...... S:C> 
J. M. DecuHéne.......... Bonneyville....... ake 
JAS SMITH tie, | eee Vermilion........ S.C. 
C. E. JoHNSTON......... Calparyicn cnt. S.C. 
Hon. D. 8. Harkness. .|Calgary........... iC. 
Aer OMIT cote ee wank Calgarvin Geen Pics 
A. A. Hontowacu....... Edmonton........ S.C. 
S. H. S. THompson..... Edmonton........ S.C. 
Mes AMBER Taye eos Hdmonton:....5.. P.C. 
(Grp NGO PN ee Tie ae ae Barrheatltwermes' S.C. 
J. H. BLACKMORE....... C@ardstontne. <tc: S.C. 
He GarTraNseppeern. aoe Wailcenaege os eee S.C. 
HSA OLSON Gee eco Iddesleigh........ S.C. 
SP Low * tiene eee ee Ottawa, Ont...... S.C. 
IE LO ELA ote ecto Unison oe oS he ooe S.C. 
PP OPERURA cs one. Chipman tacwss sss S.C. 
Reel HOMAS? .\ fot wees es Wetaskiwin....... S.C. 
EAR eGiR 2 hee eee East Burnaby....|C.C.F 
cre UR WEN Seo et teases. White Rock...... S.C. 
BER MURROW, 25% hee. Prince George....}5.C. 
Ui SINCUATRe ws . ektic ce eh: North Vancouver. | Lib. 
TSO ORR NUDED dyectos cscs FA Termites cosas st Ci@sky, 
Hon. G. R. Pearxss...| Victoria.......... PC. 
A. B. PArTeRSON....... Abbotsford....... 8.C. 
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Province ae Voters | Total | Polled Party 

an C sta on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address | Affili- 

Electoral District 19 5B List | Polled ee ation 
er 


ee 


iamloopser eee eee 59,139 | 29,225 | 21,381 | 10,029 |Hon. E. D. Futron....|Kamloops........ PACs 
Kootenay East......... 36.845) 195035) el aOb 1s |b e4s670n J mea Ns ee caer. eerece Kimberley....... Lib. 
Kootenay West........ 53,633 | 27,474 | 20,647 | 8,996 |}H. W. Herrivce....... Naktsn inch oer C:C.E. 
INGiitzoatlels onan coke Coos 62,805 | 30,625 | 23,415 |" 8,770 1C2 CAmMmRON:.... 0... Lantzville........ C.C.F. 
New Westminster...... 10456320 6250045104807, (ene LOrO lO: | Gree buAetNG eye 9. een North Surrey..... S.C. 
Okanagan Boundary...| 58,903 | 32,094 | 24,622 | 7,465 |F. C. CurisTIAN........ Penticton:...e.08 S.C, 
Okanagan-Revelstoke..| 32,744 | 17,044 | 18,615 | 5,876 |G. W. McLuop......... Enderby......... S.C. 
Sikeendie. hur. 56,664 | 21,206 | 14,206 5ROll/ si eElOWAR Dies ae een ARS peOshas V8 555 c CCE 
Vancouver-Burrard..... 59862) (e441 708e1) 297049) MSF 69 ln Jen aAynOR ream es eee Vancouver........ PG 
Vancouver Centre...... AS 3460 woos 0b e221 O20 sO O Sie srOUNG sea waren eee Vancouver........ P.C. 
Vancouver East........ 1302s \ O38, ¢ 2a leeeyol Oa elONsS2n | Elo BiemWV INCH. si. aloe aya Vancouver........ (OXOWis 
Vancouver- Kingsway...| 61,720 | 37,483 | 26,620 | 9,040 |A. MacponaLp.......... Vancouver........ CC. 
Vancouver Quadra..... 69,103 | 44,246 | 34,258 | 21,719 |Hon. H. C. Gruen..... Vancouver........ PC. 
Vancouver South....... 77,716 | 47,399 | 36,108 | 16,058 |E. J. Broomg........... Vancouver........ 1I2(Ge 
IWICtOnIAM ieee. ace 81,559 | 51,401 | 40,436 | 17,981 |A. D. McPurtues...... Victoriageseeee LEO), 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
VWulkonde.". s.2:s0< Sonne 125190) Mos OLOMINA Sole aeons 22 de eAc SIMMONS ae a eee Whitehorse....... Lib. 


Northwest Territories— 


(1 member) 
Mackenzie River....... 12,492 6,484 | 4,043 | 2,686 |M. A. Harnpig.......... Yellowknife...... Lib. 


11.—By-elections from the Date of the General Election, June 10, 1957 to Oct. 15, 1957! 


Electoral Date Voters : Name Party 
District and of Cogn oes of P.O. Address | Affil- 
Province By-election List = oe New Member lation 
No No. No 
Jeanarkat scccoue eerie Aug. 26, 1957 | 22,053 Acclamation |CGrorce H. Doucerrs|Carleton Place....|P.C. 


1 By-elections from Oct. 15, 1957 to date of going to press are included in an Appendix to this volume. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional allowance 
at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive at the end of each calendar 
year an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which is subject to income tax. Members 
of the House of Commons are paid a sessional allowance at the rate of $8,000 per annum. 
In addition they receive $2,000 as an expense allowance paid at the end of each calendar 
year. This allowance, except that for Ministers of the Crown and for Leaders of the 
Opposition in the House and in the Senate, is not subject to income tax. The remuneration 
of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition $15,000 a year in addition to the sessional allowance and expense allowance 
each receives as a Member of Parliament. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to a motor 
car allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons each 
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receive, besides the sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 and a 
motor car allowance of $1,000 and each is entitled to $3,000 in lieu of a residence. The 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 and an allowance of 
$1,500 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy Chairman of Committees receives an annual 
allowance of $2,000. Parliamentary Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown receive 
$8,000 sessional allowance as Members of Parliament, $4,000 a year as Parliamentary 
Assistants and the $2,000 expense allowance paid to all Members of Parliament. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in 
the Canada Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 23). The franchise is conferred upon all 
Canadian citizens or British subjects, men and women who have attained the age of 21 
years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months prior to polling day 
at a federal election and ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the 
issue of the writ ordering such election. Persons denied the right to vote are:— 

(1) The Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 

(2) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(3) The returning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission of 
any offence; 


(5) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s 
Forces in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property; 


(6) Persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; 


(7) Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 
The Canadian Forces Voting Regulations set out in the Schedule to the Canada 
Elections Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and 
also for veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


12.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1945, 
1949, 1953 amd 1957 


Norse.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; and for 
1940 in the 1956 edition, p. 81. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory © |_—-——@$ _ SSSSSSSSSSSSS 
; 1945 1949 1953 1957 1945 1949 1953 1957 
No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland............. aoe 182, 439 194,715 197,239 eine 105, 190 111,768 92,858 
Prince Edward Island..... 54,794 55,772 55, 469 54, 224 63, 807 } 68,393! 66,5621 67,2181 
Nova Scotia....... >>>: 362,754 373, 585 380, 836 384, 948 312,9542) 338,9282) 334,8552| 394,1302 
New Brunswick........... 262,261 286, 723 287, 657 291,036 204, 273 225,877 225,390 237,001 
PIREDEO Moet Hs Bereta ic 1,956,225 | 2,177,152 | 2,352,619 | 2,504,978 || 1,433,591 | 1,610,510 | 1,565,400 | 1,815,586 
REE a eT. 3 2,457,937 | 2,718,118 | 2,894,150 | 3,100,456 || 1,831,806 | 2,042,294 | 1,938,959 | 2,295,033 
LLITINT el OF ee ee 433,921 451, 882 465, 374 473, 802 327,794 324,079 276, 422 351, 827 
Saskatchewan............. 445,601 472, 884 480, 532 484,318 379,539 375, 471 356, 479 392,266 
LAU SYSis a ae aa 430, 430 492,228 548, 747 591, 043 315, 863 341, 222 348, 258 431,184 
British Columbia.......... 545, 077 673,782 730, 882 802,017 433, 402 464,785 475, 456 596, 424 
Yukon Territory?.......... - 8,445 9,064 5,028 5,516 2,164 6, 823 3,818 4,892 
Northwest Territories‘... . AGS Ages 5, 682 6, 434 eee des 3,596 4,043 
Potas ess. 0 Ss 6,952,445 | 7,893,629 | 8,401,691 |8,896,011 || 5,305,193 | 5,903,572 | 5,701,963 |6, 682, 462 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.1. had two votes; in 1957, 24,834 voters 
on the list cast 41,853 votes. 2 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S. had two 
votes; in 1957, 108,433 voters on the list cast 163,067 votes. 8 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 
District of Mackenzie River. 
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Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 

The Federal Judiciary 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called 
the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour 
but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits 
at Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and 
criminal cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 
to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons 
on Private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or the House 
of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada as at Oct. 15, 1957 


(In order of seniority) 


Name i os 
Appointment 
The Hon. Chief Histice Parmick: KOR WIN ears stasis oie tenis oe-ea «Sass eielies she a! Ol aMiste soles |) July 1, 1954 
The Hon. Justice Ropert TASCHEREAU............0eeee0es ctielede Gren m) abetaraato (ark) Uso, cie glataara ane a ee Feb. 9, 1940 
Lhe Hon, Justice 1. CO. RAN Dis. sajaas cise. aviachteacea Uae wimds pie'n'a dia alargia’slagia o'siehei nam aivaas Satteaeeeee Apr. 22, 1943 
The Hon. Justice. Roy Ion Keincok.... soiaadercce as tae a bas Seo oh aie cluligsc ohare none ae eee ee Oct. 3, 1944 
The Hon: Justice Cuanums TH. Locke... Vices aes se eseedes omie e's «vices sergen oeeo cape acmeypene June 3, 1947 
The Hon. Justice Jomn.R: CARTWBRIGE®.. «cc digsie aids ois siting cis oes Aan ee case enh ae ale «os 65s Dec. 23, 1949 
The Hon. Justice J,.H. GuratD FAUMUER cw aie veneann ey ey aoan lee revere Ne eeaeramy reer ayy sis Dec. 238, 1949 
Tho Hon. Justice Dowanas Cuartms: ABBORT ss a\ees SURE Ae ea a te ea oa ete eralng ble latme lees July 1, 1954 


1 One vacancy at Oct. 15, 1957. 2 First appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court, July 20, 1935 
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Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and four 
puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the 
puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor 
General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place 
in Canada where sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extends to cases where claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. 
Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of 
Right Act (R.8.C. 1952, ce. 210). 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was 
first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., c. 29) and is now governed by 
the Admiralty Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 1). Under this Statute the Exchequer Court is con- 
tinued as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada 
is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for 
each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. ° 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 234) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; 
by the Transport Act, 1938 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction with respect 
to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the 
Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question 
of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91 (21) of the British North America Act, 
1867, Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and 
insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 14) the superior courts of the provinces 
are constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts 
and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—By the Income Tax Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 148) an Appeal 
Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or more than four 
members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. A further appeal 
may be taken to the Exchequer Court. 


Provincial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction, Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the 
judges of the superior, district, and county courts in each province except those of the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, 
allowances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the 
Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 157). Under 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 
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Sect. 99 the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are remov- 
able by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being 
during good behaviour and their residence within the county or union of counties for which 
the court is established. 

All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
judges of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, Justices of the 
Peace, Magistrates and Juvenile Court Judges. Except in Quebec there are County or 
District Courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 in 
amount. Each province has a Superior Court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction variously 
known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There is also a 
Court of Appeal in each province. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and 
with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the 
Legislature and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described at p. 43 
concerning the Federal Government. 

The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five years 
but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the 
Premier of the province. 

The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the 
aforesaid subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion as units in the 
federation. 

* The information given in Subsections 1 to 10 of this Section is brought up to Mar. 31, 1957, except where other- 


wise indicated. Provincial elections held between the date shown in each case and the date of going to press are 
covered in an Appendix to this volume. 
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The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of 
the franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at the age of 21 years, who is a Canadian citizen or a British subject, who 
complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral district of 
polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. These 
qualifications apply with modifications to voters in most provinces. The principal exception 
gives voting privileges to persons in Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in Alberta and 
British Columbia at 19 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. At May 1, 1957, Colonel the Honourable Sir 
Leonard Outerbridge was Lieutenant-Governor of the Province: no was commissioned 
on Sept. 5, 1949. 


The Legislative Assembly has 36 members elected for a term of five years. The 
Legislature elected Oct. 2, 1956 is the 31st in the history of Newfoundland and the 38rd 
since Confederation. 

The Premier and each Cabinet Minister receives a salary of $7,000 per annum plus 
a sessional indemnity of $3,000. Each Member of the House of Assembly receives a 
sessional indemnity of $3,000. An additional allowance of $2,000 is made to the Leader 
of the Opposition. 


14.—Legislatures of Newfoundland since Confederation and Ministry as at May 1, 1957 
Legislatures 1949-57 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Svar Zi mee OAD) Ml Glistne hm a cf oe Cove ct sjenansseie Soleo Pea tetas eet 4 July 13, 1949 Nov. 38, 1951 
INAV 9 PAD peed Co oe 011 lnc cam aa Rca ORR IFrame : 7 Mar. 12, 1952 Sept. 10, 1956 
1 1 


Deter a BOD OMMEOLC vest ay crorettars Sehata «te sau s eel eas wor. Sie Mar. 20, 1957 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at May 1, 1957. 
First Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 2, 1956: 32 Liberals and 4 Progressive Conservatives.) 


Nore.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


“SEH a dea BRS OO ORO BGR Bea ene Ae Hon. J. R. SMALL WOOD........... Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
PGLOINOY. GONDOLA SS gece an. cis  scialtre Liubyerevoists oie Tele be dads (Oaonmnice son Seema eee A Apr. 1, 1949} Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Mines and Resources............. Elon -sWede SO UGH aeee. «5 chiens July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
PMSSEOr Ol WADOUL ss <0 cv cie ccc desnsscaceess Hon. C2 Ee BALIAM: 2. oeeneee een Apr. 4, 1950} Apr. 4, 1950 
Minister of Public Welfare..i.......ceccs000s Hon. 8. J. Herrerton........... July 29, 1949} Apr. 10, 1955 
SHOT OL EID ANCE 25.4.6. 6ic, 0180018. oo. 6,0.2..0.0.010 606 Hon. B.S. SPENCER...<:..005.-% July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Public Works:......60...c0ss0e- Hon. J. Rs CHADKER? 5.0.8 eee Apr. 4, 1950! May 1, 1957 
Manister of Hducation..2..0c.cc. ceces occleeses ELON Wies OW). adc 0 ost es 00's May 21, 1952 | May 1, 1957 
Minister without portfolio............eee060. Hone eee Le WISit tates e ee Dee. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Provincial Affairs............... Hon. Mytzs P. Murray......... Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
BSaeibor General Mops lees oe oo le ote cee’ Hon. Mytrs P. MurRAY......... Dec. 15, 1951 | Apr. 10, 1955 
Mimister OL ELIGH WAYS... tcl ce aasovcdere ees HonaGils LOWERS. a. oetucaaeter Dec. 15, 1951 | May 1, 1957 
MiTmisber Of PISHETICS. .2...0c0ee eos cese age Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN........... May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply....| Hon. B. J. Apport............... May I, 1957} May 1, 1957 
NDI ETS) O18 Conn hr obs en oa or 2 Hon. J. M. McGrara............ May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
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Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Honourable T. W. L. Prowse, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province at Mar. 31, 1957, was commissioned to office on 
Oct. 4, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year 
Book, p. 86. 


The General Assembly elected May 25, 1955, is the 48th in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 23rd since Confederation. It has 30 members from 
15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. One-half of the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly are elected on a property vote. Lach district elects one 
Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one Assembly member (elected on a general 
franchise vote). 


The annual salary of the Premier is $6,000 and each Cabinet Minister, with two 
exceptions, receives $4,000; the Minister of Education and the Minister of Health each 
receive $3,000. Each Member of the Assembly is paid the sum of $1,450 for each session 
attended by him and an additional amount of $500 tax free as indemnity for expenses 
incurred. The Speaker is paid an additional sum of $400 and a further additional amount 
of $200 tax free as an indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional 
sum of $800 and a further additional amount of $200 tax free for expenses incurred by 
him in performance of official duties. 


15.—Legislatures and Premiers of Prince Edward Island 1935-57 and Ministry as at 
Mar. 31, 1957 


Legislatures 1935-571 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 23 elOs ors Sth eeeperarso eee eneerternioer aire terete 5 Sept. 25, 1935 Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 LOE la eben Sites tah c aerated: uae lor ercictorane @iniscs 4 ar. 20, 1940 Aug. 20, 1943 
Sonte lisa 943 al QOtheneeee. scot eee tty. case cate mere 4 Feb. 15, 1944 Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec MLL IGS 7 i) Di steer: sae. tecet etic cree ses ewe ics 5 Feb. 24, 1948 Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr i26or Obie aon maser bias ie coren cmtine coer sa: 6 Oct. 23, 1951 Apr. 27, 1955 
May. 3125, o1 0550 | e2ar dan weree ben nate sated eee erence rent 2 Feb. 2, 1956 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-57 were: 19th Ministry sworn in Oct. 14, 1933 under the leadership of Hon. W. J. P. 
MacMillan; 20th Ministry sworn in Aug. 15, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Lea; 21st Ministry sworn in 
Jan. 14, 1936 under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell; 22nd Ministry sworn in May 11, 1943 under the leadership 
of Hon. J. Walter Jones; 23rd Ministry sworn in May 25, 1953 under the leadership of Hon. A. W. Matheson. 
2 Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Twenty-Third Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, May 25, 1955: 27 Liberals and 3 Progressive Conservatives.) 
Norse.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 


portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Date of 
appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, Attorney and Advocate General M 25. 1953 
and President of the Executive Council....| Hon. AnmxANpER W. Maruerson..| May 11, 1948 (5 a4 15. 1955 

Minister of Public Works and Minister of sa 4 
Industry and Natural Resources and of 


i sheriesee si Wate stole Mae edocs a oie ware Hon. Dovgatp MacKINNON..... Sept. 16, 19389 | June 15, 1955 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Labour..| Hon. F. W. Pumurps............. Apr. 8, 1956 | Apr. 8, 1956 
Minister ofvAgriculturess: cee aise alse lion ae Hon. EuGENE CULLEN........... Apr. 16, 1949 | June 15, 1955 
Manister onlic ucatlon sad... cethcac stele. cnet EL Ones Kamm OiA RRA. se iac a dceiasede June 16, 1951 | June 15, 1955 
Provincial Secretary and Treasurer......... Hon. B. Earnie MacDonaLp..... May 25, 1953 | June 15, 1955 
Manisteroivbligh ways ssa atta ieee ieee Hon. J. Groner MacKay........ Jan. 18, 1955 | June 15, 1955 
Manister of eal tae. 5. eetarts ences ale: Hon. M. Lorne BoNNELL........ June 15, 1955 | June 15, 1955 


Minister without portfolio.g.csssesdesnees «0+ Hon. Epwarp P. Fotny......... June 10, 1954 | June 15, 1955 


a 
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Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of the Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a House of Assembly. The Honourable Alistair Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor at Mar. 31, 1957, was commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1952. Lieutenant- 
Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 87. 


The Legislature has 43 members elected for five years, the maximum duration of its 
existence. The Legislature elected Oct. 30, 1956, was the 46th in Nova Scotia’s history 
and the 28rd since Confederation. 

The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Each Member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $2,400 and an allowance of $1,200 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $3,000 
in addition to his sessional indemnity. . 


16.—Legislatures and Premiers of Nova Scotia 1933-57 and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1957 
Legislatures 1933-57! 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
idigeermny 1 OSaretnN POR cee tyes eine eo LATA Meee eee Sales oo BS 08 4 Mar. 1, 1934 May 20, 1937 
ES ME TOMBE DE 8 arasdichare A518 & dhcko tale dy ach itso acamnole 4 Mar. 1, 1938 Sept. 19, 1941 
RIAN e, BBO Re 8H. thi bb os sien 84. slp v nya,cleeou,dieuninle eines 4 Feb. 19, 1942 Sept. 12, 1945 
ee RN RR oe och cl hentonaye S Basnge bine alan pave sonicsbeke bis 4 Mar. 14, 1946 Apr. 27, 1949 
June Pe Gs irae vies, hate es wok aes pare SNS boa bn he Sw 4 Mar. 21, 1950 Apr. 14, 1953 
RO PUG OS FTE RRN os 5.565 c's ss 5.5.6 vib « cme dis disve S00 on ale 3 Feb. 24, 1954 Sept. 20, 1956 
1 RIG UISE boa <5: Rae GO as 2 ot Re ae Tn ae 8 2 Feb. 27, 1957 : 


1 The Ministries from 1933-57 were: 12th Ministry sworn in Sept. 5, 1933 under the leadership of Hon. Angus 
L. Macdonald; 18th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1940 under the leadership of Hon. A. S. MacMillan; 14th Ministry 
sworn in Sept. 8, 1945 under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald; 15th Ministry sworn in Apr. 13, 1954 under 
the leadership of Hon. Harold Connolly; 16th Ministry sworn in Sept. 30, 1954 under the leadership of Hon. Henry 
D. Hicks; 17th Ministry sworn in Nov. 20, 1956 under the leadership of Hon. Robert L. Stanfield. 2 Life 
of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Seventeenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 30, 1956: 24 Progressive Conservatives, 18 Liberals, 1 Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation.) 


Nore.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of © 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, Provincial Treasurer, Minister of 
Education, Chairman of the Nova Scotia 


mower @onmmmissiony. o.2. dsccde. kee ene Hon: R. L.. STANFIELD §<, oc 2 ccrejon Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Highways and Provincial Sec- 

ODA V ate Were t etn Reis BE ses c.dialleiale's dis sGsbarsleake HonnGobas Minami y ls <0 se 656 Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Attorney General, Minister of Public Health 

and Minister of Public Welfare............ Hon? RerAy DoNABOn cates corse Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister 

Ste MinicmpaleAttairss 0 oss fcc ns cee eines ck onsets Caalaeyere oneehtpcsract ees: Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

NR OUI Te erate er ke Oss ca noel so nto clare Hons. Sik VRB SR clowwsnieeicn Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing....... Hon. E. D. Hatrurron......... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Trade and 

LSS UIE AYE a AU tobe. 3 See ad ile Ree Fion: AG MANSON... Jeon pole deen Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister without portfolio................... Hon. N. L. FERGUSSON.......... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. The Honourable David Laurence MacLaren, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor at Mar. 31, 1957, was commissioned to office Nov. 1, 1945. Lieutenant- 
Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 89. 
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Neen eee ee ee 


The Legislature elected June 18, 1956, is the 43rd in New Brunswick’s history and the 
16th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. 


The Premier receives $5,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other portfolio 
he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $7,500, the amount paid as indemnity 
to each Member of the House of Assembly is $2,400, plus an additional $1,200 allowance 
for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $3,000. An allowance 
of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity is made to the Speaker. 


17.—Legislatures and Premiers of New Brunswick 1935-57 and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1957 


Legislatures 1935-571 
ee eeSSSsS=0mM$M9M—M9M9M9M9mamama>»$=—|{ Ma] 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


UTR Mya Didar 9558 coaonodesuoHbnacnonconddde onc 4 Mar. 5, 1936 Oct. 26, 1939 
AN (one ar OR AP AAA Oo unseen Saas os seb ab bneeoconudGon 5 Apr. 4, 1940 July 10, 1944 
Alig, 28, 1944" UN 1Sthects: ater crd ae teecits a eens water et ae 4 Feb. 20, 1945 May 18, 1948 
Juneee2S7lO48 at) LA thee vere cleats tenet sterstctere ce’ = 5 siererete slotoie 4 Mar. 8, 1949 July 16, 1952 
Sept. 22, 1952 D5 taser ocak iss 5 Msepeerntursite Pale ois eias nore @ ans 4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 17, 1956 
FUNG TS LOGS || CLOG Sere ccte cio orarere lene eloterorarete afotaicteloters wie ore aterster 2 Feb. 21, 1957 2 


on 


1 The Ministries from 1935-57 were: 20th Ministry sworn in July 16, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. A. A. 
Dysart; 21st Ministry sworn in Mar. 13, 1940 under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair; 22nd Ministry sworn in 
Oct. 8, 1952 under the leadership of Hon. H. J. Flemming. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Twenty-Second Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 18, 1956: 37 Conservatives and 15 Liberals.) 


Nore.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier and Minister of Public Works....... Hon. Huau Joun FLEMMING..... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Attorney. ;Goneral ie. saricccer: secon. sere Hon. WitttAM:J. WEST..........- Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.............. Hon. D. D. Patrerson.......... Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Aericuluuressn cee tees tee oe Hon. C. B. SHERWOOD..........% Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Health and Social Services...... Hon. J. F. McINERNEY.......... “Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Mines................ iElonsiN. be BUCHANAN s...cns cer Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Manister om mGucaiionasesenitce dee soci scsi HonuC@ra UDE nD .e WA VEOR same Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Ministerio, lalboutsncsneciecrecic eulacersenrtatrae Hon. Artaur H. SKALING....... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Industry and Development...... Hon. J. Roger PIcHETTE......... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and President Janae ions 
of the Executive Counceil.................. Hon. T. Banritr PARLEB......... Oct. 8, 1952 (6 t. 8 1952 
Minister without portfolio and Chairman of Chet EAs 
the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
TNIGSION hee oh Soe ere les dete eane as Hon. EpGAR FoURNIER.......... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 


ene EEE IIE ESI anSSSEnSEInSSIEnISEIESEIRSSENSENISSSTENSRATID 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council, 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
The Honourable Gaspard Fauteux, Lieutenant-Governor at Mar. 31, 1957, was com- 
missioned to office Oct. 3, 1950. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in 
the 1951 Year Book, p. 90. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 93 elected members and, like the Legislative 
Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative matters 
and to the amendment or repeal of laws that already exist. A Bill to be approved by the 
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Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative 
Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
maximum life of a Legislature is five years. 


Salaries and allowances of the Premier, Members of the Executive Council, Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to R.S.Q. 1941, c. 7 and R.S.Q. 
1941, c. 4as amended by 1-2 Eliz. II, c. 38 and 5-6 Eliz. II, c. 51. All Members of Legislative 
Assembly and Legislative Council receive $5,000 per annum as salary and $2,000 by way 
of allowances; in addition, the Premier receives $10,000 as salary, $4,000 allowances and 
$2,000 for lodging allowance; Ministers with portfolio an additional $8,000 as salary and 
$2,000 allowances; Ministers without portfolio an additional $5,000 salary and $2,000 
allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly $6,000 as salary, 
$2,000 allowances and $2,000 for lodging allowance; and the Leader of the Government 
in the Legislative Council and :the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Council 
each receive $7,000 as salary, $2,000 allowances and $3,000 for office allowances. 


18.—Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec 1935-57 and the Ministry and Members of the 
Legislative Council as at Mar. 31, 1957 


Legislatures 1935-571 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Nov... 25, 1935 if Mar. 24, 1936 June 11, 1936 
Ane 175. 1936 4 Oct. 7, 1936 Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 5 Feb. 20, 1940 June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 4 Feb. 7, 1945 June -9, 1948 
July 28, 1948 4 Jan. 19, 1949 May 28, 1952 
July 16, 1952 4 Nov. 12, 1952 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 2 Nov. 14, 1956 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-57 were: 16th Ministry sworn in July 8, 1920 under the leadership of Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau; 17th Ministry sworn in June 11, 1936 under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th Ministry sworn in 
Aug. 24, 1936 under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis; 19th Ministry sworn in Nov. 10, 1939 under the 
leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry sworn in Aug. 30, 1944 under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. 
Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Twentieth Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 72 Union Nationale, 20 Liberals, 1 Independent.) 
Nots.—See headnote to Table 15. 


a es ee ree a angen ance 
re 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
; Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Executive 


OUNCES ees es lera chad ote tits sae ee Hon. Mavricse L. DuPLESSIS..... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Manitst or OLMRANAN CO. 2) rey pier tote. ckepssere conor Hon. Ontstme GAGNON.......... Oct. 6, 1986 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Lands and Forests and of Hy- 

PALA UITG | EUCSOULCOSE S210 oes sk oocentic wh ovens shaalalow's Hon. Joun 8. Bourque.......... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Manister Of ELeaEt Wee, sn soe ccsfeis oe nla) oye sees vce Hon. J. H. Avesriny Paqusrtn.....| Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Colonization...............0-006- Hon: J) D=BEGING re. Ves eee Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Manister without) Portfolio.....<....54..%. 08 2 Hons ANTont0 Him! 12.) ieee Aug. 24, 1986 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Ministerof APricultures..(c,.iveredc sasierisic sec Hon. LAURENT BARRE........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Mamiscer OL ORIS © oon. otfce net ote cere ee es Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
NESHIStOT Of Lia DOUTsmrs b's oc arqs Ao sed ciaibsel tenuate Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE......... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Game and Fisheries............. Hon. CamMItite POULnIOT........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works.........5....0..-.. Hon. Roméo LoRRAIN...........- Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth..... Hon. JEAN-PAuL SAUVE.......... Sept. 18, 1946 | Sept. 18, 1946 
Minister of Trade and Commerce........... Eon Ee AUn BEAUDIOUs icicles sees = Aug. 30, 1944) Aug. 30, 1944 
earowincial Secretary... <6 cre ssidees cece Hon. YVES PREVOST...........-. Sept. 26, 1956 | Sept. 26, 1956 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 

tions and Solicitor General................ Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD........... Dec. 15, 1948 | Apr. 12, 1950 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Elon. PAULI OZOIS fares ci nvctefeletereare Sept. 26, 1956 | Sept. 26, 1956 
VMEISHGOTIGL. UID CS ac. 0 dsl. legos os 0 ttone aig sh o0) syne. > Hon. W. M. CortINGHAM........ June 2, 1954] June 2, 1954 
Minister without Portfolio.............-0000- Hon. ArtHur LECLERC........... July 23, 1952 | July 28, 1952 
Mirmister-without-EOrtlolios. . s'ds.de0 oh ese e eo Hon. WmFrip LABBE...........6. July 23, 1952 | July 238, 1952 
Minister without Portfolio.................-- Hon. Jacques MIQUELON.....:... July 23, 1952 | July 28, 1952’ 
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Legislative Council 


(According to seniority) 


Date 
Name Division of 

Appointment 
RRO CEROTHE This eee Saale ete co eee ee De iSalaberry:.ste sas. Cee ee ee Dec. 23, 1927 
Minish nm PHERIA ULT Ase eae cise itis sloeeele ane serie Kennebec: c6 ctetevrst tee ceeaiten ne ee Apr. 23, 1929 
ACOB MNT COL 5 peepee ss shears ret ot tonans foeerotes es ot aneel Bediord scc-< ations breroraie ote None erie oie Sept. 16, 1929 
VICTOR MUARCHAND..ccecceceeiseceee teste eee asec Ripaud 7. Patan ert te set ge scare nitee rs are ode a ee Apra lon 1oa2 
Hector LAFERTE..........-6- Cec ree oat Stadaconasenctes.anteks See ene eee ee July 28, 1934 
MIT MORWAU A. tiaras aise appetite Mela we te ates Suelo ts TAIZ ON cesg cog Ae oe aoa este Ne eRe Ce eh ae eee June 6, 1935 
ALPHONSECRAYMONDon, 2s carone tertarout- eterna Det orimier sacs tsk ses he eee ete cone eee Aug. 28, 1936 
JeLeBaRwmrac (Speaker). sma. eetaades ate mele Shawinigan: Ava. 4: tas ho coeds o teraehtd ole Risto Jan. . 14, 1938 
PILIPPRLE RAIS sc co oiaroneus Se lever iee oe orticte iaake Pe ore omets Grand valle. cay carers cerae ot ee ere anes rekon Feb. 16, 1940 
JULES BRILLANT: fare ie Se one eae ee T tak ie ates Golf 602 oo EA Sree 6 Stow tates Bee © Jan. 14, 1942 
PRANK Ls CONNORS Jie comics ctereecenm ortererereleverts ise Malle dslessic.cciera aeons ene rr eee Jan. 14, 1942 
Rogert Ri NESS iiiac sae cerctac else sivinee skeciviens spe Inkerm aisrs oe cae ne wa ats veeca ee eet Jan. 14, 1942 
Pistix Mussimr)c5 eee fone cere ss a nee De lanaudicre lent) See es ene eee Feb. 12, 1942 
WpoUARD: ASSELING Sas arches: Meni beet sere Welling onésr - hice tert sere iat ce eee tere Jan. 23, 1946 
Gros BS Rosin $i oecrepenn taat olan cers NictOria ic. = ose e occ eee hie ee ee Aug. 22, 1946 
GERALD = MARTINDAU cee pansies aco meas eee és haurentrdestar...sicsyee ceric ae coe ee Aug. 22, 1946 
JROLIBRURENA UD so tes thera clue sect toea te easy PA htat: Seep: rasta ee on eicsceiGotsts <5 sores Aug. 22, 1946 
PATRICHALARDIN scarce ee nae Set eee ueiy okists Deétla; Valliérevere se ee ee ois eee July 20, 1952 
JOSHPH: DOULDANGER.1..coeeeiiems on oe ace oekiaeee Dela Durantayes..tenc sme eee ones Oct. 8, 1952 
HIDOUAR Ds VUASRON fr cere ee cho ec -reyateks eutetne AUGVEM UIST Yaa Oe ce cere ere Mar. 12, 1953 
AIBERT. BOUCHARD? jaciian screens eclis «ett on Ls Sallenee. 2.0. .S eo eet erent cee eee Nov. 24, 1954 
JRAN BAR REPU cc) i te cee ee eerie sic etre SS SOrelitcan ectatie sheet Save ahs ahora ek aie Ce Oct. 19, 1955 
Pim Desa Gur ctsictan tee coete ee ee nt tees Montarvilleston on sat tosses data nen eee Aug. 1, 1956 
Vacant oe cd tee Wears Sete Baa aS ara 4 Mies Rioug em Ol bass tasace esas econ Case Some oe is 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Honourable Louis O. Breithaupt, LL.D., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province at Mar. 31, 1957, was commissioned to office Jan. 24, 1952. 
Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 92. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the Province, is composed 
of 98 members elected for a statutory term of five years. 


Besides the regular Departments of Government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 
the Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services 
Commission and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 202, as amended 
1956, c. 39) each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $3,600 and an 
allowance for expenses of $1,800. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity 
at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $1,000; and the Leader 
of the Opposition a special indemnity of $3,000 and an annual allowance of $2,000 for 
expenses. Hach Member of the Cabinet having charge of a Department receives the 
ordinary indemnity as a Member of the Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister 
of the Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $14,000 
and for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a Department $10,000. A Minister without 
Portfolio receives only the indemnity and expense allowance of a Member of the Legislature, 
By the 1956 amendment, every Minister of the Crown in charge of a Department, the 
Minister of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 


Ontario, and the Leader of the Opposition receive a representation allowance of $2,000 
per annum. 
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19.—Legislatures and Premiers of Ontario 1934-57 and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1957 
Legislatures 1934-57! 


Date of eae Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 LOU eee ie Ath Meee See elec So oe ee 3 Feb. 20, 1935 Apr. 9, 1936 
ROMEO TEM Da Terrie COLIN e ic cakn, he hie olind ehiravsas die fithe Sho anniee 8 Dec. 1, 1937 June 30, 1943 
PEM Mie OC Rae ag ta aegis Pilea Fes Aa vlaes- Se Oy ave 2 Feb. 22, 1944 Mar. 24, 1945 
MERON A ORO ED ONC ti cs cc acc shoe aerating Gahan ee ot 4 July 16, 1945 Apr. 27, 1948 
st LOLS re CONG Sighs. ff ehoicwu rcs nce « be alow. 4 Feb. 10, 1949 Oct. 6, 1951 
ere OO SACI st, aratneces niet ontal nee cutee dares Riana hace 5 Feb. 21, 1952 May 2, 1955 
OMReLO LO OhlG AOpen ets 2 ate. c oavare, aeiue cise ciel Sak cea ots 2 Sept. 8, 1955 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-57 were: 11th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1934 under the leadership of Hon. M. F. 
Hepburn; 12th Ministry sworn in Oct. 21, 1942 under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th Ministry sworn in 
May 18, 1943 under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry sworn in Aug. 17, 1943 under the leadership 
of Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry sworn in Oct. 10, 1948 under the leadership of Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy; 
16th Ministry sworn in May 4, 1949 under the leadership of Hon. Leslie M. Frost. 2 Life of Legislature not 
expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1955: 84 Progressive Conservatives, 11 Liberals and 
3 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. ) 


Notrre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 

Appointment Appointment 

_ Premier and President of the Council........ Hon. Lest M. Frost........... Aug. 17, 1943 | May 4, 1949 
Mreasurer........ Zee tS og Ss foes a FLOM DANA LORTHR ceo 5 enews oes May 8, 1944 | Aug. 17, 1955 
mectetary and Registrar ac. .c.sc cee ees Hon. Grorce H. DunsaR....... Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Mims TerOL UsOOUL ws ooo 0% <.su.9 chs & ilalolclersure eng Hon«CHARLES {DALEY jo... «ss ee Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
MeMIS LCR ONCACTICUIEUTC.- os ox fc nos le eee ce Hon. Wituram A. Gooprettow...| Jan. 7, 1946 | Aug. 1, 1956 
Mamistemor, Eeublic Works... ot. cud wae ear Hon. WitLIAM GRIESINGER....... Apr. 15, 1946 | Jan. 20, 1953 
Manisterswithout, Portiolio® <3). sas... 568 etes Hon. Haroup R. Scorr.......... Nov. 28, 1946 | June 3, 1952 
Miimistersol. Public: Wellares.e.....0.6.6sce. Hons.Lours P-Crcime;:.....2...~.| Sept.-17,. 1948 | Aug. - 17, 1955 
MapIsber wl id eCaltlhces- fon 8 cient ce on Hon, MacKINNON PHILLIPS....... Aug. 8, 1950} Aug. 8, 1950 
Minister of Reform Institutions............. Hon: Jonn W. Footrs............ Nov. 16, 1950 | Nov. 16, 1950 
Manister oll ditcationme.. =: .ttl b... cee bs e8 Hon. WituiAM J..DUNLOP......... Oct: 752; 195 e@ct.20 2 1951 
iapister Ole Minesinz Soke COMO cbs Lek: Hon. Pamir be KE leo. June. +3;21952 | June. 3; 1952 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Wm. K. WARRENDER....... Jane. 205. 1958. a Nove eh eL956 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Cuare E. MapLeporRaM..... July 7, 1954] July 7, 1954 
ISG CIIOM Elio weayes nt. misc om ohac sn Geawnce ions JAMES IN --ATLAN seo, oe. Jane 0s -190Dn hd aDe, oe, Lo0D 
Minister of Planning and Development...... Hon. WitiiamM M. NIcKLE........ Jan. 20, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Attorney-General............. A ee Le aaeNy Hon. A. Keiso Roperts......... Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister of Travel and Publicity............ Hon. Bryan L. Catucart....... Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 


Minister without Portfolio and 2nd Vice- 
Chairman, Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
UES SEES 515 co Uy Ape 8 een a Hon. T. Ray CoNnNELL.........-- Nove eel 956) Nov. +f 1956 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council composed of 
10 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory term of 
five years. The Honourable John Stewart McDiarmid, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province at Mar. 31, 1957, was commissioned to office Aug. 1, 1953. Lieutenant-Governors 
‘since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 94. 


The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $10,000 per annum and each of the 

other Members of the Cabinet $8,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid an 

indemnity of $2,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000. The Leader of the Opposition 

is paid an additional amount of $2,500 and the Speaker of the Legislature an additional 
amount of $2,500. 
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20.—Legislatures and Premiers of Manitoba 1932-57 and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1957 
Legislatures 1932-57! 


Date of 
Election 


Number Date of Date of 


Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


Jwho TO Ose“ cere cans conte rate oon co neta ete 4 Feb. 14, 1933 | June 12, 1936 
Jul yee OSG" {EZ0G I cetera cbs cicis = baer re aene ere 5 Feb. 18, 1987 | Mar. 18, 1941 
Apron) 1941. | :2ISthe ier. war eke oc, se ais oles ae ne 5 Dec. 9, 1941 | Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct.se 15; 51945: | [220s nates sea ae he Ge Ana eee ue eee 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Nove dlOS e049 e23rdiar yan as ore Soy ae eta tae ee 7 Feb.~ 14551950) |gApres 22301053 
June HES 19535 2th eee ee tk ae tee een tants 2 Feb. 2, 1954 2 


1 The Ministries from 1932-57 were: 12th Ministry sworn in Aug. 8, 1922 under the leadership of Hon. J. Bracken; 


13th Ministry sworn in Jan. 14, 1943 under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson; 14th Ministry sworn in Nov. 13, 
1948 under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 8, 1953: 32 Liberal Progressives, 3 Independent Liberal Progressives, 
12 Progressive Conservatives, 5 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1 Labour 
Progressive, 2 Social Credit, 2 Independents. ) 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and Minis- Nov. 13, 1948 

ter of Dominion-Provincial Relations..... Hon. Dovueras L. CAMPBELL..... Sept. 21, 1936 { Daesdie 1948 
Attorney-General ....:..... 00+... Pee Hon. Micnart N. HryworczuK..| Jan. 25, 1955 | Jan. 25, 1955 
ManistermotiPublictWorkss: cee. seacuce cee Hon. Ronatp D. Rospertson.....| Nov. 7, 1952} July 18, 1956 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Labour.| Hon. Cuartes E. GReENLAY..... Feb. 15, 1946 Gee i. Oe 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare....... Hon. Ropert W. Benp.......... | Jan. 25, 1955 |-Jan. 25, 1955 
Minister of Brducation.. eatin ect ne cae Hon. Wautace C. Minuer........ Feb. 15, 1946 | Aug. 16, 1950 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs and Provincial Deer feist 

SOcretar viene eee bees eee eee Hon. EpMOND PREFONTAINE...... Dec. 1, 1951 (Sen 4° 1953 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hon. Francis L. JoBIN........... July 18, 1956} July 18, 1956 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration and (Sept. 4, 1953 

Ministér’of Public Utilities... :....6.. 0. Hon. Cuarues L. SHurrtewortsy| Sept. 4, 1953 \ hily. 18. 1956 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources....} Hon. Francis C. Briy........... Dec. 14, 1948 | July 18, 1956 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Honourable W. J. Patterson, 
Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 1, 1957, was commissioned to office July 4, 1951. 
Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 95. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 58, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. 


As of Apr. 1, 1954, the Premier receives $8,500 and each Cabinet Minister $7,000 
annually in addition to the sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives 
$4,000. As of 1957 the Speaker and Deputy Speaker receive $2,500 and $1,500 respectively. 
The sessional indemnity of a Member of the Legislature is $2,400 together with an expense 
allowance of $1,200. Members for the three northern-most constituencies of Cumberland, 
Athabasca and Meadow Lake each receive a $2,750 sessional indemnity and a $1,350 
expense allowance. 
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21.—Legislatures and Premiers of Saskatchewan 1934-57 and Ministry as at Apr. 1, 1957 
Legislatures 1934-571 


lection Teeslatire of Soodine | WhFiret Ononing Dissolution 
TM OL OSAO 1a OUANe IES, CONES chs uieln s sto ca eels vacate WE 4 Nov. 15, 1934 May 14, 1938 
Pe Oee OTe LOS OW Rolie isnt bialer, ices oie Ae even oie a Sabre acter a 6 Jan. 19, 1939 May 10, 1944 
Sem Tons | eLOGIN ie aHIE. hia yc bce sae ueeldiavns es 5 Oct. 19, 1944 May 19, 1948 
June 24, 1948 TTD a oh eal cae Ite tan A eae eat em 5 Feb. 10, 1949 May 7, 1952 
JUEGSS SNS SE VAC 1 7 2 8 0 ea ae ee ea on 4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 TGS Saye ae A ak eee a Nea ME ae Oe oO) 9 Dee ee tates 2 Feb. 14, 1957 2 


1The Ministries from 1934-57 were: 6th Ministry sworn in July 19, 1934 under the leadership of Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner; 7th Ministry sworn in Nov. 1, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th Ministry sworn in 
July 10, 1944 under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 1, 1957. 


Highth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 36 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
14 Liberals and 3 Social Credit. ) 


Nots.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 

WD eVClLOpIM enti wey. secs seitic.c ws neitien Haib Honey lt sD OUGiAs. seus ete. July 10, 1944 as ve es 
Provincial ©reaswrer. se. s.6ss cece scsaeeee Eons Ce MssMINESS. betel eth ores © July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Mineral Resources............... Hon. J. H. BROCKELBANE........ July 10, 1944 | Apr. 1, 1953 
Minister of Highways and Transportation...| Hon. J. T. Douauas............. July 10, 1944} July 10, 1944 
Ministeriol-Hducation.. 28 .. hees is. cca ce ss ELON Wi SoMa VD ee ws ac Gio eereie July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Fon it EMGINTOSE 2 hon ose July 10, 1944 | Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- (July 10, 1944 

JOUER, oo is an Pea a a a Hone@, GS WinliaAMseil soo. - July 10, 1944 ‘auly 27° 1956 
Mamister of AgTiculgure. ..- . vases cscs e see eue. ELON esa sea IOUT Wn pee eines Neva v- Feb. 26, 1945 | Feb. 26, 1945 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation] Hon. T. J. BenTLEY.............: Nov. 14, 1949 | July 27, 1956 
Minister of Natural Resources............... HionsAs Gig WUSIAK ice tiscisln oct ns Oct. 24, 1952 | July 27, 1956 
PMBEODNEY, Generalicre catee coe soslieaied eee Ss HonieRe He WALKERS . ss oca08 cae July 27, 1956 | July 27, 1956 
Provincial Secretary and-Minister of Travel July 27. 1956 

RUT NLOrIMALLOM Cet its nis crores snot nee conics Hons BROWN asics. oo eine cs July 27, 1956 es 1. 1957 
Manisterof-Public/Health.......c0.. 0... one. HonsJe} WeauRB soso eee ee: July 27, 1956 | July 27, 1956 
Minister of Public Works -.4 s..c0e0% ke cee ce Hone CaGesWittisnre keen, Aug. 31, 1956 | Aug. 31, 1956 
Manisterswathout) Portiolioss:: Vi. b fecsec kos 3 Hons Jit HS STURDY. ae ace toe. July 10, 1944 | July 27, 1956 

e. 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of the Province of Alberta is composed of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly. The Honourable Dr. John J. Bowlen, 
Lieutenant-Governor at Mar. 31, 1957, was commissioned to office Feb. 1, 1950. Lieutenant- 
- Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 96. 


There are 61 members of the Legislative aes who are elected for a maximum 
period of five years. 


The salary of the Premier is $11,000 and of a Cabinet Minister $8,500. A special 
allowance of $2,500 is paid to the Leader of the Opposition. The sessional indemnity 
for each Member of the Legislative Assembly is $2,400 plus an expense allowance of $1,200. 
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22.—Legislatures and Premiers of Alberta 1935-57 and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1957 
Legislatures 1935-57! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1935 Stlite a s.caeres Ree Ne arya Bran. 5 och ae: 9 Feb. 6, 1936 Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940 OC ire: ie 5 RC Om et ee CE 4 Feb. 20, 1941 July 7, 1944 
AUC iE So" 19448 | S10 Ghee Rok. geeee act cee eeres Ce eet erent: 5 Feb. 22, 1945 July 16, 1948 
Aug. 17, 1948 1G Fo Rg RI Mees selerete saint ae AB ie ce i 5 Feb. 17, 1949 June 28, 1952 
ANioea DS 952M | ol 2 the atk ney Ae ieee ees ee eee 3 Feb. 19, 1953 May 12, 1955 
June 29, 1955 LS 6E Se. ected ea Oe ee eee 2 Auge lieetO5D 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-57 were: 6th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1934 under the leadership of Hon. R. G. Reid; 
7th Ministry sworn in Sept. 3, 1935 under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry sworn in May 31, 1943 
under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Highth Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election June 29, 1955: 37 Social Credit, 15 Liberals, 3 Progressive Conservatives, 
2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1 Liberal Conservative, 1 Coalition, 
1 Independent Social Credit, 1 Independent.) 


Norz.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of eee 31, 1943 

Mines and Minerals, and Attorney General] Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 oe: aS ee 

ug. ape i! 

Ministerio Mducationmge seen core a kee Hon. Anprers O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Ministerof Lands-and Horests.0.s)-.. 22> Eton N.cAS WibtMoRwae a. eee Nov. 10, 1953 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister oto Rublie: Works reyes a ee Hon, JAMES HARTER oot ae Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Ministero! real thes ts a ee ie Fron aWieW CROSS mrss tee ee Sept: 913, -193dalhsaie—- 0, 100s 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Re DD. JORGENSON,..<:...... Jan. 5, 1954] Jan. 5, 1954 
Minister of Economie Affairs................ TonAveR ATR IORI ses, Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial 

SSeretar ys eck Mae eee een ae: HonvAtmrEp id. Hooke... ...4 0: Apr. 20, 1945 |;Aug. 2, 1955 
MinisteriotiAericulture: tecsacodne ose eeee Hon. Leonarp C. Hautmrast.....| Jan. 3, 1953 | Jan. 5, 1954 
Minister of Industries and Labour........... Hone AV RIERSON see mere rer Auext; 2551955, |\eAur ae cee hob 
Minister of Telephones and Highways....... Hon. Gorpon FE. Taytor........ Dec. 27, 1950 (Mey a6 ie 
Provincial wineasunersn vty ce er ree ae Hon ake We ELINA see eee ae See Dec. 23, 1954 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister withouvseortiolion. ese) ee. Hons he CC orporNeece ee Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Honourable Frank Mackenzie Ross, C.M.G., 
M.C., LL.D., Lieutenant-Governor of the Province at Mar. 31, 1957, was commissioned 
to office Oct. 3, 1955. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 
Year Book, p. 98. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 52 members. 


Each Member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $3,400 and $1,000 for expenses. There is also paid to each Member 
a living allowance of $15 for each day’s attendance at the session and for each Saturday, 
Sunday or holiday that intervenes between two sittings of the House; the allowance of 
$15 in any session is not paid in respect of more than 40 days. ach Member also receives 
an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place of residence and the 
city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according to the nearest 
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mail route. In addition, the Premier receives a salary of $15,000 and each Member of the 
Executive Council $12,500. The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of 
$3,500 for expenses and the Speaker and Deputy Speaker receive a special allowance of 
$3,500 and $1,000 respectively. 


23.—Legislatures and Premiers of British Columbia 1933-57 and Ministry as at Mar. 31, 1957 
Legislatures 1933-571 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
lows me L0SS> Hlcdethees. coerce ee Aig rath Pea tat BSB ie oe 4 Feb. 20, 1934 Apr. 15, 1937 
June 1, 1937 HOt. Soe cat ites Laat ee ek, 5 Oct. 26, 1937 July 22, 1941 
Oct. 21, 1941 PAA A PER ie NATE RE ENG as Tali Sai a IE Een ee 4 Dec. 4, 1941 Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945 CUS Roe tLe ery OUER SEE BPC E Wied oN ie oa Ortiae 5 Feb. 21, 1946 Apr. 16, 1949 
June 15, 1949 DONG Massie tact hn OL TARO orate. 4 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 10, 1952 
June 12, 1952 SAB PRG LAS ea cele RN i nape SOR Ar OE ie teh oA ey ee 1 Feb. 3, 1953 Mar. 27, 1953 
June 9, 1953 BA Tei lod ae «Matec Lok Dt Oe ee Ry tae ig OR mae Ht 4 Sept. 15, 1953 Aug. 138, 1956 
Sime Onl On Game Zot aorta elas ses s Stein S ttmdahdie bwureieee 3 Bébawe 1957 3 


1 The Ministries from 1933-57 were: 22nd Ministry sworn in Nov. 15, 1933 under the leadership of Hon. T. D. 
Pattullo; 23rd Ministry sworn in Dec. 9, 1941 under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th Ministry sworn in Dec. 29, 
1947 under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson; 25th Ministry sworn in Aug. 1, 1952 under the leadership of Hon. 
Ww. A. C. Bennett. 2 Owing to the death of a candidate, polling day was delayed in the Electoral Districts 
of Vancouver Centre and Victoria City until Nov. 27, 1933. 3 Life of Legislature not expired at Mar. 31, 1957. 

f 


Twenty-Fifth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 19, 1956: 39 Social Credit, 10 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 2 Liberals, 1 Labour.) 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister | Hon. Wmu1am ANDREW CrECcIL 


of Finance, and Minister of Agriculture.... LY Tinueposlse een Ray eee eons bere meee Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Muni- 

CH opEt UAW ness Ue renee Renee Se oR rare ae Hon. Wrestry Drewett Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952} Aug. 1, 1952 
Attorney-General and Minister of Industrial 

Development, Trade and Commerce...... Hon. Ropert Witu1AM Bonner...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Ray Giuis WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Feb. 28, 1956 
MimIGhen Ole ViNeGAder 22i.- 2.6. omicninsis sais ele Se Hon. Witu1am Kennets Kiernan| Aug. 1, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1956 
MamisterOl Hip WayS.a.- alec os dence ea ens Hon. Puirr ArtHur GAGLARDI..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Railways.| Hon. Lytp WickS................ ug. 1, 1952} Aug. 1, 1952 
MEMIStOR Ol AEs CUCA TIONG teas dation svai ss breaaiere « Hon. Lesitiz RayMonp Pererson.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Sept. 27, 1956 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon. Eric CHARLES FitzGERALD 

MEATTIN Tees o cea wae beige wsmione Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 

Mamistor Olseublic, Works.:.c:<aciaceuscices aes Hon. Wiwu1aM Neevanps Cuant..| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation....| Hon. Earte Caraers Wesrwoop | Sept. 27, 1956 | Mar. 28, 1957 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898. 
Provision is made for a local Government composed of a Chief Executive, styled Com- 
missioner, and an elective Legislative Council of five members with a three year tenure 
of office. The Commissioner administers the Government under instructions from the 
Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The 
Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the imposition of 
local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial offices, main- 
tenance of prisons and municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, 
solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, administration of justice and generally 
all matters of a local nature in the Territory. The seat of local government is at Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. 
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TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
(Five members elected 1955, for three years) 


Dawson S34. cenn. Bee V. C, MELtor Whitehorse Hast. ..a0.0uemene J. L. PHEtes 
Mayo ac Poteet D. C. McGracHy Whitehorse West.............. R. HvuLtanp 
Garmacks.,ceiter cn cower eee A. R. Hayes 


TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS 
(as at May 381, 1957) 


Commissioner: (Whitehorse) acc3 fs ene eee Rone eee Tee ce oe es F. H. Coiiins 
Superintendent ois WorkssandsBuildings se. ccc ee teroer acts tector iam ener rere K. BAKER 
Registrar Of VitaliStatisties bes csxcitocisi oneal o seereine eraaachopecctensie amiees ener eee H. Taytor 
Legal: Adyaserehs ep et be os iie Oe ches erters in ab evite aie xa eres lone nceke ree te eek enero F. G. Smira 


The Director of the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, is directly responsible for the general adminis- 
tration of the Territory under the Yukon Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 298) and that Department 
has three lands and mining officials stationed in the Territory. Other Departments of the 
Federal Government including Justice, National Revenue, Transport, Post Office, etc., 
also maintain officials in the Yukon Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, these comprise :— 
(1) all that part of Canada north of the Sixtieth Parallel of North Latitude, except the portions 
thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and Newfoundland, and 


(2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those islands within the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of 
a Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. As a matter of practice the appointment is held by the Deputy 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. For administrative purposes the 
Territories are divided into the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin 
(Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 1918). The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, 
also provides for a Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackenzie 
District and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner 
in Council has legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment 
and tenure of territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, 
incorporation of companies, property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, 
education, hospitals and generally all matters of a merely local or private nature. The 
Council meets once each year in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa 
which is the Seat of Government. The resources, except game, remain under the control 
of the Federal Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner 
in Council and the management of resources under federal legislation are carried on by 
the Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. Administrative offices are located in the Territories at Fort 
Smith, Yellowknife, Hay River and Aklavik. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at Aua. 19, 1957) 


Commissionmer................. R. G. RopertTson 
Deputy Commissioner......... W. G. Brown 
Members of the Council— 
Appointedt=s. ste. acshcrn ie Louis pe tA C. Aupsettre, C. M. Drury, Jean Bovucuer, 
W. G. Brown, L. H. NicHotson 
Elected.................-... K. Lane, J. W. Goopatnt, Ropert C. Porritt, JoaN PARKER 
Officers of the Council— 
SOCretarny ies eeeren teen ee R. A. BispHop 
hegal Adviser toca Wn. Nason 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government Departments serving Yukon Territory 
may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


Most Canadians are served by municipal government, although, paradoxically, a 
great part of the country does not have municipal government. The populated strip 
running through the Maritime Provinces, along the St. Lawrence River and the eastern 
Great Lakes, and from Lake Superior to the Pacific is largely municipally organized, but 
vast areas of the Provinces of Newfoundland, Quebec and those of western Canada, 
together with the Territories, are so thinly populated that only a few isolated municipalities 
have been set up. 

Except in the Territories, municipal government is organized and functions under 
provincial jurisdiction. While there are basic similarities in the municipalities as between 
provinces, there are infinite variations in the detail of legislation governing incorporation, 
power and functions, in methods of control and assistance, and in local administrative 
practices. 

For municipalities the postwar period has been changeful. Reorganization has been 
a live topic, and to a degree has come about in some provinces. Ontario has formed a 
Metropolitan Municipality in the Toronto area. Alberta has realigned the boundaries 
of its rural municipalities. Like actions are being debated in other provinces. A whole 
system of local government has grown up in Newfoundland. Several legislative Acts 
governing municipalities have been substantially rewritten. The Federal Government and 
some provincial governments have instituted plans for payments in lieu of taxes on Crown 
property. Serious thought has been given to assessment methods, their improvement and 
standardization. Financial reporting is gradually being made comparable. Provincial 
assistance has been revised and increased. And as yet there appears no slackening in the 
pressure to change the municipal systems, though not all are in accord on degree or on 
direction, or on the need for any basic change. 


In their operating programs many urban municipalities are faced with a great demand 
for facilities and services as a result of increased need for modern amenities, for better 
roads and streets and more services, and also as a result of their rapid and sometimes 
almost explosive growth. The resulting increase in taxation, borrowing and provincial 
ald is causing much of the pressure for organizational and financial changes, even of a 
constitutional nature. 


An outline of municipal organization at the end of 1956 in each of the provinces of 
Canada is given in the following paragraphs.f 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland has two cities, St. John’s and Corner Brook, the 
latter becoming incorporated on Jan. 1, 1956. The remainder of the population is dispersed 
in small settlements along the coast and only since 1937 have a few of the larger of these 
been set up individually as towns with local councils or, where two or three are close 
together, as rural districts. These latter are not rural municipalities but merely towns 
consisting of two or more settlements. Local affairs in the remainder of the Province 
are administered by the Provincial Government. In 1949 the Local Government Act 
was passed to facilitate incorporations. There were 31 towns and four rural districts in- 
corporated under the Act at the end of 1956 and 24 local government communities with 
lesser powers of government. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Province has one city, Charlottetown, and seven 
towns, all incorporated by special Acts. They comprise less than one-half of one per cent 
of the area of the Island and only about a quarter of its population. The Village Service 
Act, 1951, provides for the incorporation of villages. The remaining area of the Province 
is not organized municipally, the three counties being provincial administrative units only. 


_ Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
_ Province. The two cities, Halifax and Sydney, operate under special charters and certain 
special legislation. Forty towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
{ Municipalities are summarized by type of organization on p. 75. 
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no municipalities incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. 
The rural area is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of 
local government. However 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the 
other six each comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. 


New Brunswick.—The Province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government in the rural areas. In 
effect therefore they are rural municipalities. In most cases certain of their powers apply 
in both rural and urban municipalities. The five cities—Saint John, Fredericton, Moncton, 
Iidmundston and Lancaster—have special charters, and the 20 towns operate under the 
Towns Incorporation Act. There are two villages and 56 local improvement district 
areas within the counties but outside the cities, towns and villages; these have been 
incorporated for the provision of limited municipal services. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas 
comprising about one-third of the Province, the remainder being governed by the Province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 75 county municipalities, which are 
divided again into local municipalities under the Municipal Code and designated as village, 
township or parish municipalities or simply as municipalities. 'The counties as such 
have no direct powers of taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their juris- 
diction are provided by the municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties 
are not yet organized into incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas 
with little or no population. There are 336 villages and 1,129 townships and parishes. 
A small number of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. Of 
the 42 cities a few have special charters. ‘The remainder along with the 149 towns are 
governed by the Cities and Towns Act and numerous special Acts. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally 
organized, the remainder being governed entirely by the Provincial Government. The 
older section of the Province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united with others 
for administrative purposes. Although an incorporated municipality each county is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders, which provide 
its revenue. The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto encompasses one city, four towns, 
three villages and five townships. There are 29 cities, 155 towns, 156 villages, 572 town- 
ships and 22 improvement districts in the Province. Some of each are located in the 
northern districts which are not organized into counties. 


Manitoba.—Only the southern and settled section of Manitoba comprising less than 
one-eighth of the area is organized for local self-government. As in the other three western 
provinces there is no county organization and all municipalities are independent except 
of provincial control. There are five cities, four with special charters and one governed 
by a number of special Acts. General Acts govern the 35 towns, 37 villages, 109 rural 
municipalities and four suburban municipalities. An Act of 1944 (amended January 1945) 
authorizes organization of local government districts in unorganized or in disorganized 
(formerly organized but later unorganized) territory, and 14 such districts have been set up. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are eight cities, 
99 towns, 377 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of most 
of the southern two-fifths of the Province—the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the Province in unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three-fifths .is sparsely populated and without local government though some 
municipal services are provided by the Province through operation of the Northern 
Administrative Area. 


Alberta.—In Alberta there are eight cities, 83 towns, 145 villages and 48 rural muni- 
cipalities known as municipal districts. Included in the latter are seven county muni- 
cipalities which are not counties as they exist in Ontario for example but are municipalities 
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where the council administers education and municipal hospitals. There are also some 
unincorporated improvement districts administered by the Province in less densely settled 
areas but only about one-fifth of the Province is organized. 


British Columbia.—Less than 0.5 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is organized 
into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require adminis- 
tration of local activities by the Provincial Government. There are 36 cities, 52 villages 
and 30 districts. The latter are chiefly rural municipalities except for those adjacent to the 
principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver, which are largely urban in character. It should 
be emphasized however that the application of the name ‘“‘city’’ is somewhat different 
from the commonly accepted meaning in that several of them have populations of fewer 
than 1,000 and perhaps one-half or more would not normally be incorporated as cities 
in another province. Legislation of 1957 provides for incorporation of towns. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities and one town in the 
Yukon Territory and two local administrative districts in the Northwest Territories, all 


of which provide some municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in 
Table 24. 


24.—_Municipalities, by Official Designation! and by Statistical Classification’, by Province, 
Quebec as at Mar. 16, 1957 and All Others as at Dec. 31, 1956 


Nfld. | PBI. N.S. | N.B. | Que. Bic: | Total 


Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. 
Item 
OFrFIcIAL DESIGNATION! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. 

Urban municipalities. ...... 57 21 42 20 527 340 Chl 484 236 88 1,899 
GRRIE Stak peed rae, 3 2 it 2 iy 42 29 iu) 8 8 36 | 138 
SRE T ES DES te ie an eee 658 7 40 20 149 155 OD 99 83 oe 643 
LAOS aren ent Rs io aes. cs a 134 see 2 336 156 oye Ol 145 52 1,118 
Rural municipalities®....... 4 AeA 24 151129 5946 1137 2968 48‘ 30 2,200 
Ontario and Quebec counties} ... 3 ee 8 75 SOL 8 — ah: Sot 114 

Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities......... 61 ai 66 421!) 1,731 973 190 780 284 118 || 4,266 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION? 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. || No. 
Municipalities in Metropoli-} 


CANS ATOR Eg oy Agt sere: ict st 2 3 5 76 4] 14 10 19 170 
WOT nee oe le: 2 2 8 57 23 6 6 7 106 
“hc, CUE Gets ie See 1 2 19 18 8 y 12 64 

Other urban municipalities. . 55 21 40 24 470 317 71 484 230 81 1,793 
Other rural municipalities. .. 4 aoe 23 13) tO 576 105 296 44 18 |) 2,189 
SOMUI-WUFDOMN tek icc's cts seis os as Ais 6738 is ac =a Yi 
NERA SSG Paap See) 0 oon en eee ee 4 23 LOM ee 619 105 296 Ah 18 2,132 
Ontario and Quebec counties}... SS oh a3 Gee hatte) Aa SH os Aas 114 
Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities......... 61 ra 66 42 | 1,731 973 190 780 234 118 || 4,266 
1 This section of the table groups the municipalities according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly 
indicative of size and nature (see footnote 5). 2'This section of the table groups the municipalities under 
the classification devised by the Dominion Provincial Conferences on Municipal Statistics, the classification being 
designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presentation. 3 Includes 24 Local 
Government Communities. 4 See text on p. 73. 5 Rural municipalities are designated by different 
names in the different provinces. 6 Includes 22 improvement districts. 7 Includes 4 units of self- 
government known as ‘‘Suburban Municipalities’. Does not include local government districts. 8 Excludes 
12 improvement districts. 9 Includes 7 county municipalities. Excludes 50 improvement districts and 2 
special areas. 10 Includes Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 11 Excludes 56 local improvement 
districts. 12 Municipalities shown wholly or partly in metropolitan areas by the 1956 Census of Canada, 
but does not include the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, which is shown with counties. 13 These are 


classed as suburban and semi-urban by provincial authorities. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions.*—Royal Commissions established from June 1, 1955, 


Nature of Commission 


To review Canada’s economic prospectst...... 


To inquire into Canadian television and radio 
broadeastingtf. 


To review the financial position of Newfoundland 
as required under the Terms of Union (13 Geo. 
VE cals. 29). 


Commissioners 


Walter Lockhart Gordon, Chairman 
Omer Lussier 

Albert Edward Grauer 

Andrew Stewart 

Raymond Gushue 


Robert MacLaren Fowler, Chairman 
Edmond Turcotte 
James Stewart 


Hon. John Bellitt McNair, Chairman 
Hon. Albert Walsh 
John James Deutsch 


Dec. 


Feb. 


to March 31, 1957, are reported here in continuation of those previously reported in the 
Year Books beginning with the 1940 edition at pp. 1108-1110. 


Date 


June 17, 1955 


2, 


21, 


1955 


1957 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following list is in continuation of those 


Province and Nature of Commission 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Commission of Enquiry into the Incidence of 
me ee School Tax on the City of Corner 
rook. 5 


Commission of Enquiry into the Boys Home 
and Training School at Whitbourne. 


Commission of Enquiry into Economic Condi- 
tions on the South Coast. 


Nova Scotia 
Commission on Hurricane Edna Damage....... 
Commission on Cape Breton Hospital......... 
Commission on Automobile Insurance......... 
Commission on Farm: CreditscccGitiews cs oh 4e8 
Commission on the Springhill Mine Disaster... . 


Commission on the Annapolis Valley Apple 
Industry. 


Commission on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. : 


QUEBEC 


Committee for the Study of Certain Provincial 
Road Problems. 


Committee on Water Pollution Problems...... 


MANITOBA 


Commission to inquire into the cost of supplying 
hospital care and treatment to indigent 
persons and into the payment of charges 
therefor. 


The Greater Winnipeg Investigating Com- 
mission. 


appearing in previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 edition. 


Commissioner or Chairman 


JavA Dbotebeatont sxciiee eee aie 


Claude: sheppardemecs. eneeee ee 


Johnui.@heesmans erie aa eee 


His Hon. Judge A. H. McKinnon..... 
His Hon. Judge V. J. Pottier....... 
Dean Horace B, Read. ...3.<0.0...0% 
Hon. GAGs Haw kins 2000 cae a 
DonaldMelnness ose. acen. cee 
JORTSA Walken: (sence eae ce eee eae 


Js Te, SROCIG ccs.25 ct trae ie ied eed artes 


* Commissions constituted under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act. 


+ Preliminary report dated December 1956. 
t Report dated Mar. 15, 1957. 


Date 


May 3, 


Mar. 


June 


Sept. 
Feb. 


July 


Aug. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Feb. 


Dec. 


June 


Sept. 


27, 


12, 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1954 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1957 
1957 


1957 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 
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Province and Nature of Commission 


Mantrospa—concluded 


Building Damage Appraisal Commission 
(1955)—Red River Watershed and Rural 
Municipalities of Ritchot and Taché. 


Building Damage Appraisal Commission 
(1955)—in Rural Municipalities of Ochre 
River, Ste. Rose and McCreary. 


Royal Commission on Flood-Cost Benefit.... 


ALBERTA 


The Metropolitan Planning Commission to 
inquire into the administration and financing 
of school and municipal services in the cities 
of Edmonton, Calgary and surrounding areas. 


Commission to inquire into certain charges, 
allegations and reports relating to the con- 
duct of the business of Government in the 
Province of Alberta made in speeches, arti- 
cles and editorials and in reports of meetings, 
statements and addresses published in the 
newspapers and also on radio and television 
in various parts of Alberta. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Commission to inquire into allegations sug- 
gestive of corruption in the Police Department 
of Vancouver, and into the administration of 
the Police Department of Vancouver, and of 
laxity in the enforcement of the Criminal 
Code of Canada by that Department, and 
specifically determine whether such allega- 
tions or any part of them are true in whole or 
in part and as to whether the Criminal Code 
of Canada is being properly and efficiently 
administered by the Police Department of 
the City of Vancouver. 


Commission to inquire into the problems of 
production, packing, storage, processing and 
marketing and distribution of the products 
of the tree fruit industry of British Columbia 


and particularly into (a) what constitutes an 


economic unit of production, (b) the economics 
of packing, storage and processing facilities, 
procedures and techniques employed in the 
Province, (c) the factors involved in the 
marketing of tree fruit products. 


Commissioner or Chairman Date 
cg ee Smith). o.2\ciess vt Toe seeees Jan. 9, 1956 
Bawrence saith NG. er ewes ce May 29, 1956 
Henry William Manning. .......... Dec. 18, 1956 
Hon. Justice Hugh John July 19, 1955 
Macdonald* 

te Sept. 2, 1955 
Reginald Hibbert Tupper.....5..5.- June 24, 1955 


Barl. Lj Mack hee s..< sais acess ae es Dec. 21, 1956 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT} 


A special article presenting information on the administration and control of the 


financial affairs of the Federal Government appears in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 101-107. 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 


government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 


Though it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this Section 


the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all the departments, the main 
branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the larger 


* Hon. Justice Hugh Macdonald resigned the chairmanship of the Commission and was replaced on Feb. 7, 


1956 by James C. Mahaffy. 


t As at May 31, 1957. 
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class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (30 Vict., ec. 53) 
and conducts the concerns of all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried 
out by the Science Service and the Experimental Farms Service; the maintenance of standards 
and protection of products by the Production Service and Marketing Service; reclamation and 
development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Maritime Marshland 
Rehabilitation Administration; security and price stability policies are administered under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and the Agricultural Prices Support Board. The results 
of work in these various fields and general information on the policies of the Department is 
made available to the public through the Information Service. 


Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (41 Vict., c. 7) and currently functions 
under the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 116). The Auditor General is responsible 
for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, and for 
reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He also audits the 
accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act, 1912—now 
Canada Grain Act, 1930 (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 25)—the Board of Grain Commissioners provides general 
supervision Over grain handling in Canada, by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain en route to and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—The powers of this Board, which was organized as 
the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time until today it 
has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity including 
location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with the regula- 
tion of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, telegraph 
companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, interna- 
tional bridges and tunnels, inland shipping and pipelines. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This isa co-operative body in which Govern- 
ment and industry participate on a voluntary basis. It was formed June 13, 1934, as the Canadian 
Government Purchasing Standards Committee, under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. It undertakes the preparation of specifications in commodity fields and for materials, 
processes and equipment in which government departments and agencies may be interested and 
arranges for testing and research work. 


Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, e. 23), and amendments thereto, 
and is*responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of 
the Northwest Territories Council. In addition it conducts any vote taken under the Canada 
tere Act. The Chief Electoral Officer reports to Parliament through the Secretary of 

tate. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950, under the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. Most departmental work is carried on through four branches: 
The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged 
or interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that 
Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement 
of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory 
staff, and 87 local agencies in the field. 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible to Parliament for the National 
Film Board, the National Library, the Public Archives, and for the National Gallery of Canada 
which is governed by a Board of Trustees. 
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Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters positions at Ottawa, termed the ‘inside service’. 


The Civil Service Act 1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the 
outside as well as the inside service and temporary as well as permanent appointments. It made 
the Commission responsible for establishing a system of organization and classification that would 
secure uniformity in the staffing of the various departments and in the salaries paid for work of 


equal levels of difficulty and responsibility. 


The jurisdiction of the Commission now extends to all departments of the Government and 
to a large number of boards and commissions, exclusive of Crown corporations. 


The Civil Service Commission, which reports to Parliament and makes recommendations 
to the Government through the Secretary of State, consists of three members, one of whom serves 
as Chairman. Each member of the Commission is appointed by the Governor in Council for a 
term of ten years and each has the rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. The Commission has 
a staff of approximately 620 persons located in the headquarters office at Ottawa and in district 
offices at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, 
Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established on Apr. 1, 1951, 
under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 62, as amended). Under this 
Act the Minister is given, with certain exceptions, authority to buy defence supplies and construct 
defence projects required by the Department of National Defence. The Minister may, if authorized 
by the Governor General in Council, undertake for an associated government anything he may 
undertake for the Canadian Government. In addition, all powers, duties and functions that thereto- 
fore were vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or 
other writing entered into pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, or the 
Defence Supplies Act, 1950, are vested in the Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence in- 
stallations and to organize industry for defence as required on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote the expansion 
of defence production facilities and the development of defence-supporting industries particularly 
of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its allies; and to ensure adequate 
supplies of essential materials and services for defence requirements. The main procurement 
units of the Department are six production branches—Aircraft, Ammunition, Electronics, Gun, 
Machine Tool and Shipbuilding—and a General Purchasing Branch. Major offices for foreign pro- 
curement are located at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A.; and the General Purchasing 
Branch has 14 district purchasing offices located throughout Canada for local or urgent procurement. 
In addition, there are various service branches which include Administration, Comptroller’s, 
Economics and Statistics, Financial Adviser’s, Industrial Security, Legal, and Secretary’s. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, and Polymer Corporation Limited. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c.43). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by 
mee Stas Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 257); it was amended by 1-2 Eliz. II, c. 18, assented to 

ar. 31, 1953. 


_._ The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada at ten-year intervals. 


The Bureau is the principal publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of 
the reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The Bureau reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act 
to create a Department of External Affairs’ (R.S.C. 1952, c.68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The head of the Department of External Affairs 
is the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer of the Department 
is the Under-Secretary (Deputy Minister) who is the chief adviser to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. He is assisted by a Deputy Under-Secretary and by three Assistant Under- 
Secretaries and a Legal Adviser and is advised by officers in charge of the various divisions, each 
responsible for a part of the work of the Department. The divisional heads are assisted by Foreign 
Service Officers, Administrative Officers and by an administrative staff. Officers serving abroad 
are formally designated as Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First, Second and Third Sec- 
retaries at diplomatic posts and as Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. 
Fifty-eight diplomatic and consular posts are maintained abroad. 
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The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 19 divisions, which can be grouped 
according to their functions into three categories—political, functional and administrative. There 
are five political divisions—American, Commonwealth, European, Middle Eastern and Far Eastern; 
ten functional divisions—Communications, Consular, Defence Liaison (1) and (2), Economic, In- 
formation, Legal, Historical Research and Reports, Protocol and United Nations; and four ad- 
ministrative divisions—Establishments and Organization, Finance, Personnel, and Supplies and 
Properties. There are also three smaller sections—Inspection Service, Political Co-ordination 
Section and the Press Office. 


Department of Finance.—This Department, created on June 22, 1869, by an Act respecting 
the Department of Finance (82-33 Vict., c. 4), is under the authority of the Minister of Finance. 
The Department is responsible for the financial administration of Canada including raising the 
money required for the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The 
Comptroller of the Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all Government dis- 
bursements. 

The work of the Department is organized in seven principal Divisions: Administration, Finan- 
cial Administration and Accounting Policy, Superannuation, Treasury Board, Taxation, Economic 
Policy, and International Economic Relations. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the 
Department and the Inspector General of Banks is an officer of the Department. 


The Tariff Board and the Canadian Farm Loan Board are responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Finance. 


' Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain:administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority 
for the regulations of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the Federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utiliza- 
tion of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. The 
Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on these International 
Commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, North 
Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, and Great Lakes Fisheries, and participates in an international agree- 
ment controlling the take of Pribilof seals. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board operates under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active asa fisheries research 
body since 1898, first as Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station and later 
(1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. 


The Board operates under the Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time 
Chairman and up to 18 members appointed by the Minister from among leading Canadian scientists 
and businessmen with a knowledge of fishery problems. 


The Board operates five biological stations across Canada, four technological stations and two 
oceanographic groups. Itservesas the scientific arm of the Department of Fisheries and its principal 
objective is to increase the scope and value of Canadian fisheries through scientific research. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, the Department administers 
the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust and loan companies incorporated by the 
Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies registered with the Depart- 
ment; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small loans companies and 
money-lenders; and Civil Service insurance. ; 


_ Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines provincial trust companies 
ip the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies in the Province of 
ova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a joint 
Canada- United States treaty, Jan. 11, 1909, ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, com- 
posed of six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the 
Canadian Cabinet) is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
which include the right of approval of all matters affecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on either side of the International Boundary and the power to pass on all applications for 
Hey contemplated in waters flowing from or in boundary waters which would change the natural 
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Problems arising from the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report; in such cases, the Commission’s decisions are in the nature of 
recommendations. The International Joint Commission has, however, judicial powers and can 
render decisions on problems or questions of difference between the two countries providing both 
consent to be bound by its judgment. These problems need not be connected with the common 
ea The Commission reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by 31 Vict., c. 39 (1868), now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 71). It provides legal services 
to the Government and various government departments including preparing and settling 
government legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal, regulating and conducting 
litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and prosecutions 
under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administers federal statutes dealing with 
legal matters and provides administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
iixchequer Court. The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers the 
prison system of Canada. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of Par- 
liament (63-64 Vict., c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(R.S.C, 1952, ¢.72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation 
of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; female employees equal pay; 
government annuities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; 
vocational training; promotion of labour-management co-operation services; co-ordination of services 
for rehabilitation of disabled civilians. The Department publishes the Labour Gazette and other 
publications, as well as general information on labour-management, employment, manpower and 
related subjects. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission, which also maintains the National Employment 
Service, reports to the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board acts on behalf of, 
and the National Advisory Council on Manpower acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister 
of Labour and the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The 
Department is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International 
Labour Organization. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act 


of Parliament (13 Geo. VI, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment 


resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments. The Department’s primary 
function is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s mineral resources 
through investigations, studies and research in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metal- 
lurgy, and of geodetic, topographic and other surveys. The Department is under the Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys and is divided into five branches: the Surveys and Mapping Branch. 
the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Observatories, and the 
Geographical Branch. 


The Department also administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides cost-aid assistance to the Canadian gold industry. 


Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Board of Examiners 
for Dominion Land Surveyors; International Boundary Commission and Interprovincial Boundary 
Commissions. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence was established 
on Jan. 1, 1923, by the Department of National Defence Act, 1922, and was an amalgamation of 
the Departments of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. The Department 
and the Armed Services now operate under the National Defence Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 184). 


In 1940 additional Ministers for Naval and Air Services were appointed and the Department 
was organized under a Minister of National Defence and two additional Ministers so that there was 
a Minister and staff for each of the Armed Services. Upon demobilization of the wartime forces* 
the appointment of Ministers of National Defence for Naval Services and Air Service ceased and 
the Armed Forces were, in 1946, again administered by the Minister of National Defence without 
additional ministers. In 1953 under authority of an amendment to the National Defence Act an 
Associate Minister of National Defence was appointed, but in 1954 this appointment became vacant 
and the Department is again administered solely by the Minister of National Defence. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 


1944 under the authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (R.S.C. 1952, 


c. 74). The Department, headed by ¢he Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed 
3 three branches—Health, Welfare, and Administration—and is administered through two Deputy 
inisters. ; 
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The Health Branch is divided into three directorates—Health Services, Food and Drugs, 
and Indian Health Services. It has 14 Divisions active in certain public health fields divided into 
five main groups—Medical Advisory, Research Development, Environmental Health, Health 
Insurance Studies, and Health Grants Administration—each of which is headed by a Principal 
Medical Officer. 


The Welfare Branch is made up of the Divisions of Family Allowances and Old Age Security, 
Old Age Assistance, and Blirid and Disabled Persons Allowances. The Department is also respon- 
sible for federal civil defence planning, with the Civil Defence Co-ordinator reporting to both 
Deputy Ministers. The Administration Branch includes divisions where activities cover both 
health and welfare fields, such as research, information, legal and library services, as well as ad- 
ministrative, personnel and purchasing and supply services. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board was established in 1939 and the National 
Film Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 185) provides for a Board of Governors of nine members—a Government 
Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of the Board, three 
members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the public service. 
The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister of the Crown (at present the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The Board is responsible for advising the Governor 
in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and distribute films in the national interest 
and in particular films ‘‘designated to interpret Canada to Canadians and to other nations’’. 


National Library.—The National Library Act, proclaimed Jan. 1, 1953, brought the National 
Library into being. Though at an early stage of organization, the Library publishes Canadiana— 
a monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada—and work is well advanced on a national 
union catalogue to serve as a key to the contents of all important libraries in Canada. The National 
Librarian reports to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of National Revenue and under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as sales and excise taxes, by ports and outports. The 
Taxation Division is responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes and succession 
duties by 29 district offices throughout Canada. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Income Tax Appeal 
Board and also reports to Parliament for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department of 
Resources and Development. In addition to Administration Services, which performs auxiliary 
functions, the Department is divided into seven branches: the National Parks Branch administers 
the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic Sites, and wildlife 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the Water Resources Branch 


is responsible for the investigation of water power resources, for the administration of federal as- ~ 


sistance to the provinces under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act and for federal 
interests in certain joint federal-provincial construction projects; the Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch is responsible for the administration of various Federal Acts, Territorial ordinances 
and regulations pertaining to the government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain 
business arising from the general administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of 
natural resources in those Territories, and for Eskimo affairs, as well as for certain lands and mineral 
rights in the provinces vested in the Crown in the right of Canada; the Forestry Branch conducts 
investigations in the protection and utilization of the forest resources of Canada, maintains forest 
experiment stations and forest products laboratories and administers federal assistance to the prov- 
inces under the Canada Forestry Act; the Natural History Branch and Human History Branch 
of the National Museum of Canada are responsible for research, publication of scientific studies, and 
public exhibitions in their respective fields of natural history and human history; and the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau promotes the tourist industry by encouraging tourist travel in Canada. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament for 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, the Northern Canada Power Commission, and 
the National Battlefields Commission. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an 
honorary body of recognized historians representing the various provinces, and the Advisory Board 
on Wildlife Protection act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in those fields. The Deputy Min- 
ister is Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, 


Post Office Department.— Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, postal accommodation, transportation of mails by 
land, water, rail and air and the direction and control of financial services including the operation 
of money order and savings bank business. 
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Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Its 
purpose is to assemble and make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical 
source material relating to the history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records 
of the Government and the personal papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These 
are supplemented by copies of many records in the British and French archives that relate to 
Canada, a fine map collection, a historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department was established in 
1886 and is in the charge of the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 


The Department is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery to 
Parliament and Departments of the Canadian Government; the distribution and sale of government 
publications; the publication of the Canada Gazette, and all departmental reports, papers, etc., 
required to be published by authority of the Governor General in Council (R.S.C. 1952, c. 226) 
and the publication of the Statutes of Canada (R.S.C. 1952, c. 230). 


The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and operates 
under the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is 
responsible for the management, charge and direction of the public works of Canada and except 
as specifically provided in other Acts attends to the construction and maintenance of public build- 
ings, wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters prote¢- 
tion work. The Department maintains architectural and engineering staffs in each province in 
addition to the Administrative, Architectural, Engineering and Purchasing and Stores Branches 
at Ottawa. -In 1954 the Fire Prevention Branch of the Department of Insurance was transferred 
to the Department of Public Works. This branch was organized in 1919 and has, since that time, 
maintained fire-loss records, made inspections, reported on fire protection legislation and protection 
methods and endeavoured to extend and co-ordinate fire prevention work in Canada. 


The Minister of Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and for federal interests in the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
as well as between the federal and provincial governments through the Lieutenant-Governors, 
and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of the Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament. He administers legisla- 
‘tion relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial designs, timber marking, copyright, 
companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, public officers, public documents and 
governmental and parliamentary translations. He is also the Custodian of Enemy Property. 


The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to civilian decorations, preced- 
ence and ceremonial. The Committee on the use of Parliament Hill and the National War Memorial 
falls within his purview. He is the Minister of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery 
and the spokesman in Cabinet and Parliament for the Civil Service Commission and the Chief 
Electoral Officer. 


Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce was established by Act 
of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dec. 5, 1892, when an Order in Council to 
this effect was passed. Before the formation of the Department, assistance in the development 
of Canada’s external trade was provided by eight Canadian Commercial Agents—five in the West 
Indies, two in Great Britain and one in France—who served on a part-time basis and were respon- 
sible to the Minister of Finance. In 1895 a Canadian Commercial Agent was appointed at Sydney, 
Australia, as the first full-time salaried Agent of the Department. 


The framework of the present Trade Commissioner Service emerged during the next decade or 
so, the Commercial Agents gradually giving place to career Trade Commissioners. There are 
now 121 Trade Commissioners serving at Headquarters and abroad in 55 posts (including Assistant 
Trade Commissioners and agricultural, fisheries and timber specialists). Where Trade Com- 
missioners are members of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs they hold 
diplomatic status and are known as Commercial Counsellors or Commercial Secretaries. 


The Department provides a wide range of services to Canadian businessmen. It comprises: 
the Canadian Trade Commissioner Service, Commodities Branch (including the Transportation 
and Trade Services Division), Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, International Trade Relations 
Branch, Information Branch, Industrial Development Branch, Economics Branch, Standards 
Branch, International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission. 


The following boards, commissions, Crown companies and agencies report to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce—seven of them through his capacity as Chairman of the Privy 
Council Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research: Board of Grain Commissioners, Can- 
adian Wheat Board, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Export Credits Insurance Corporation, Nor- 
thern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Atomic Energy Control 
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Board, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Canadian Patents and Development Limited, National 
Research Council, Eldorado Mining and Refining Company Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited, 
and Northern Transportation Company Limited. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936, from the former 
Department of Marine, Railways and Canals and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department 
of National Defence (R.S.C. 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of four main Services: Marine, Air, Canals and Railways. 
The work of the Marine Service includes aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine 
agencies, steamship inspection and floating equipment and direct supervision over 300 public har- 
bours; seven other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are administered by 
Commissions. Air Services cover the operation of civil aviation, meteorological and telecommuni- . 
cation branches. The latter includes the administration and regulation of radar, radio marine and 
radio aeronautical aids to navigation and communication by wire and by government telegraph 
and telephone. The Canal Service has jurisdiction over the canals and canalized waterways of 
Canada. These include the main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes 
and a number of subsidiary or secondary canals. 


Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government owned companies: 
the Canadian National Railways, Hudson Bay Railway, Canadian Government Railway, Cana- 
dian National (West Indies) Steamship Service and the Prince Edward Island Ferry and Terminals. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards and commis- 
sions: the Air Transport Board; Board of Transport Commissioners; Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission; Steamship Inspection Board; National Harbours Board; Park Steamship Company 
Limited; Canadian National Railway Securities Trust; the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; and 
the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 
80), is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and includes medical, dental and welfare 
services, land settlement and prosthetic services and insurance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists 
veterans in the preparation and presentation of pension claims. 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs is also responsible for the Canadian Pension Commission and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board. The Department has administrative offices in all the larger 
cities across Canada and at London, England. 


Section 2.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. ‘The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the pro- 
visions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purpose and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera-- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act. was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 
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One of the more interesting features of the new legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation: departmental, agency 
and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations.—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Ten 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council :— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Federal District Commission 

National Battlefields Commission 
Northwest Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) 
National Harbours Board 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 
their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C effective Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act 
and are governed by their own Acts of incorporation, as are such joint enterprises of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments as the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board and the Halifax Relief Commission. Though 
not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act, certain provisions of the Act apply to the 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, set up on June 7, 1956, to oversee the building of a cross-country 
natural gas pipeline. The Canada Council was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 1957) 
as a Crown corporation but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the Schedules 
to the Financial Administration Act. 
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to conduct its operations without Parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council:— 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Farm Loan Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment 
of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial state- 
ments and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote financial 
assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may be provided 
by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be converted into 
capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to be subscribed 
and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds either to the Government or the 
public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their requirements from their 
own resources or earnings. Under a special financing arrangement a 15 p.c. excise tax 
charged on radio and television sets and their parts and accessories has been allocated to 
the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. ; 


Prior to 1952 Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Prices Support Board.—The Board was established in 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 3) 
to assist in stabilizing the prices of agricultural products. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—In December 1946, by Act of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, e- 11), 
the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada were placed under the Atomic Energy Control 
Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown Company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952, the operation of the Chalk River project. The main functions of 
the Company are the research into many aspects of atomic energy, the operation of atomic reactors 
and the extraction, processing and marketing of the by-products of the reactors. The Company 
reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


_ for Canada. 
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Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors ap- 
pointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
ase the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 85. 


The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this Corporation 
of 21 members, a Director and an Associate Director functions under the terms of the Canada 
Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. Its functions are the encouragement of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences in Canada. Its work will be financed from the earnings of a $50,000,000 Endow- 
ment Fund and a $50,000,000 University Capital Grants Fund. In the making, managing and dis- 
posing of investments under the Act, the Council will have the advice of an Investment Committee 
of five, including the Chairman and another member of the Council. The proceedings of the 
Council are reported each year to Parliament through a member of the Queen’s Privy Council 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This Company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945, and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 116). The Company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plant and equipment. 
Among the items it now manufactures are propellants and explosives, small arms, radar equipment, 
and a wide variety of ammunition and components. Its divisions, together with the location of 
their plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal Division (Quebec and Val Rose, Que.); Explosives 
Division (Valleyfield, Que.); Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, Que.); Gun Ammunition Division 
(Lindsay, Ont.); Small Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.); Instrument and Radar Division 
pee, Ont.). The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 

roduction. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Legislation passed in 1936 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 32) pro- 
vides that there shall be a corporation, to be known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
to consist of a Board of 11 Governors appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen to give 
representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada. The Board of Governors determines 
CBC policy and the Chairman of the Board is required to devote the whole of his time to the per- 
formance of his duties under the Act. 


The General Manager is the Chief Executive of the Corporation and directs the operations and 
activities of the Corporation as well as the application of CBC policy as determined by the Board 
of Governors. He is assisted by regional management representatives located in the principal 
geographic regions of Canada (Newfoundland, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia), and at Head Office by specialists in Programs, Sales, Operations, 
Administration, Finance, Engineering and Public Relations. Under the Canadian Broadcasting 


_ Act, the Corporation reports to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister 


of National Revenue). 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946, by 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢.35). It purchases goods and commodi- 
ties in Canada for the governments of other countries. It also acts as purchasing agent for inter- 
national agencies such as the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Other functions include arranging production and 
shipment of Canadian contributions of military stores to NATO countries. The Corporation also 
serves other departments of the Government of Canada. For instance it arranges for the purchase 
and production of supplies and services which the Department of Trade and Commerce is making 
available to other countries under the Colombo Plan. In carrying out its functions the Corporation 
works closely with the Department of Defence Production. It is responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—The Board was organized in 1929 to make loans to farmers 
secured by mortgage. The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Commission was created in 1947 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 38) 
' to consider and recommend policies and measures necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning 
and development of a merchant marine and a ship building and ship repairing industry. The 
Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. (See also Park 
Steamship Company Limited, p. 90.) 


Canadian National Railways.—Operating under an Act to incorporate the Canadian National 
Railway Company (1919), brought into effect by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, the Canadian 
National Railways comprised at that time the old Intercolonial Railway and various eastern 
branch lines (all embraced in the Canadian Government Railways which were turned over to the 
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Canadian National Board for management and operation), the Canadian Northern Railway (1918) 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific (1923). The Hudson Bay Railway has been operated by the Canadian 
National Railways for the Canadian Government since 1935 and a separate accounting is made. 
Additional lines have been built or acquired and are operated by the Canadian National Railways. 
The Newfoundland Railway was entrusted to the Canadian National Railway Company in 1949 
for operation and management. The CNR is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors 
and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—Through the medium of this 
Crown Company, the Federal Government provides direct steamship services to the West Indies 
in conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926. The Company is responsible 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown Company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949, by Act of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation all external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement, 
signed May 11,1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.— Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
is a Crown Corporation established in 1948, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the 
Research Council Act which was passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the Company is to make 
available to industry, through licensing arrangements, new processes developed by scientific 
workers of the National Research Council. Its services are equally available to other Government 
Departments, publicly supported institutions and universities. The Company also has cross- 
agency arrangements with similar government agencies in other Commonwealth countries. The 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives from the National Research Council, from 
Government Departments and from industry and the universities. Any profits that the Company 
may derive from licensing arrangements are available for further research and development. The 
Corporation reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council 
2 Scientific and Industrial Research. At the present time this is the Minister of Trade and 

ommerce. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat, but since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley. 
Only grain produced in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
parts of British Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of 
grain into elevators and railway cars in that area as wellas the interprovincial movement and export 
of wheat, oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation. 
(See footnote, p. 85.) It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (2-3 Eliz. IT, c. 23, as amended by 1956, c. 9), the Corporation 
insures mortgage loans made by approved lenders for home ownership and rental housing, makes 
direct loans, provides home improvement and rental guarantees, undertakes jointly with provincial 
governments the assembly of land and the construction of housing projects, conducts housing re- 
search, co-ordinates community planning and owns and manages rental housing units built for war 
workers and veterans. The Corporation also arranges for and supervises the construction of housing 
projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence. The Corporation is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Public Works. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (R-8-G: 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944 War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function 
Age neo of surplus Crownassets. Itisresponsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 

roduction. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This Company was established by Letters Patent 
in 1951 to take over the general undertakings of Defence Construction Limited. The Company 
carries out all defence construction with the exception of houses and aircraft runways and is respon- 
sible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director 
of Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
and in either capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes however the 
programs carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, created in 1947 under the Dominion Coal Board Act 
(R.8.C. 1952, c. 86), is charged with the duty of studying and recommending to the Government 
policies respecting the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. It also 
administers transportation subventions, other subsidies relating to coal and loans authorized under 
the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 170). The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Kastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation 
of the forests of that area of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which forms part of the water- 
shed of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to plan, supervise and undertake 
construction, operation and maintenance of projects and facilities necessary for the proper protection 
of the forests of the area to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River 
and its tributaries. 


During the first seven years of the agreement the Federal Government undertook to provide 
$6,300,000 for capital expenditure and Alberta to provide funds for maintenance expenditures. Dur- 
ing the period of capital expenditure the Federal Government agreed to appoint the Chairman and 
one member and the Province one member. After the capital period the arrangement was that the 
Federal Government appoint one member and that the Government of Alberta appoint two mem- 
bers and name one of the three as Chairman. This latter arrangement became effective on Apr. 1, 
1955, and the Province of Alberta is now responsible for all future capital and maintenance costs 
of this area. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. (See footnote, p. 85.) 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—Incorporated Apr. 23, 1953, to carry air traffic, both passenger 
and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary, Northern 
Transportation Company Limited, the Company reports to Parliament through the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the Company’s 
business is that of mining and refining uranium ores in Canada. The Company is also the Govern- 
_ ment purchasing agent for all uranium produced in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Company commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 105) and is administered by a Board 
of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of 
Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its 
function is to insure Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit 
and political risks involved in foreign trade. The Corporation reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Federal District Commission.—This Commission had its genesis in the Ottawa Improve- 
ment Commission, established by Parliament in 1899 to improve and beautify the National Capital 
by the development and construction of parks and driveways and to co-operate with the City of 
Ottawa in local improvement and conservation. Its membership is honorary in character and is 
appointed by the Governor in Council, and it reports to the Prime Minister. In 1927 the organiza- 
_tion’s name was changed to the Federal District Commission, its scope of operations widened to 
include adjacent areas, and its membership increased to ten. Under the FDC Act, one representa- 
tive each of the cities of Ottawa and Hull (usually the mayor) is included in its membership. 


The Commission maintains the grounds of all federal buildings in the National Capital area 
and landscapes the grounds of new government buildings. In the Ottawa-Hull area (exclusive 
of Gatineau Park), the Commission has developed over 3,000 acres of urban parks and 22 miles of 
scenic driveways. 


In 1946 the Commission became the federal agency responsible for carrying out the National 
Capital Plan. Commission approval is required for the location, siting and exterior design of new 
federal buildings or for alterations to existing structures. The membership was further increased to 
permit the appointment of a commissioner resident in each of the provinces and a separate honorary 
committee was established by the Commission to advise on the development of Gatineau Park. 
The National Capital Fund, to which Parliament has made annual grants of $2,500,000 since its 
inception in 1948, was made available to the Commission to execute the work of the National 
Capital Plan and a National Capital Planning Committee was appointed to act as a permanent 
_ honorary advisory body to the Commission on the implementation of the Plan. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (R.S.C. 1952, c: 120) 
to recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a Chairman, who 
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is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Halifax Relief Commission.—The Commission, a joint enterprise of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia (Statutes of N.S., 1918, c. 61) and the Parliament of Canada (Statutes of Canada, 1918, c. 24), 
was incorporated to administer relief funds contributed for the assistance of sufferers in consequence 
of the disastrous explosion at Halifax, Dec. 17, 1917. (See footnote, p. 85.) 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 85.) 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. 'The Commission is composed of nine 
members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by an annual statutory grant from the Federal 
Oe GaPEAGRE and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 

esources. 


National Gallery.—The National Gallery was founded in 1880. By Act of Parliament in 
1913 and re-enacted in 1951 it was placed under the management of a Board of Trustees appointed 
by the Governor General in Council and now operates under the National Gallery Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of the national art col- 
lections. Other important services are the arrangement of loans and exhibitions from abroad and 
from its own holdings for showing in Canada and abroad, the promotion of good industrial design 
and general extension work consisting of the distribution of reproductions for educational purposes, 
lectures, educational tours, publications, school broadcasts and art films. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver, and Churchill. The Board is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council—In 1917 the Research Council Act was passed and in 1928 
laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National Research Council 
now has Divisions of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Building Research, Mechanical Engineering, 
Radio and Electrical Engineering, Pure and Applied Physics, Applied Biology and Medical 
Research. Regional laboratories have been established at Saskatoon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 

Patentable processes and improvements developed by the Council are made available under 
licence to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited, and 
any profits from the licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce as Chairman of the Privy Council Committee on 
Scientific and Industrial Research is responsible to Parliament for the National Research Council. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was 
established and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Par- 
liament in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed 
and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. The Act was amended in 1950 to 
give authority to the Commission to provide similar services in Yukon Territory; the name of the 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was changed in 1956. The 
Commission is composed of a Chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
It operates hydro-electric plants on the Snare River in the Northwest Territories and on the Mayo 
River in Yukon Territory and diesel-electric plants at Fort Smith and Fort Simpson, N.W.T. 
Additional plants are under construction at Whitehorse, Yukon, and Aklavik, N.W.T. The 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources reports to Parliament for the Commission. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II this Company acted as an agent 
for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of Government war 
built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out any appro- 
priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 
qamarae Commission (see p. 85). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

ransport. 
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Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 
under the Companies Act and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 183) and the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct 
and operate a synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products 
and some chemicals. The plant is located at Sarnia, Ont. The Company is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Defence Production. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority is incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating all 
such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in conjunction 
with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway between 
the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a President, a Vice-President 
and a Member and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 268) to provide for the development of a publicly owned scheduled transcontinental air ser- 
vice. Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by TCA on behalf of the Canadian Government 
during World War II and scheduled operations were commenced at the end of the War. TCA now 
maintains passenger, mail and commodity traffic services over nationwide routes and also services 
to the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, West Germany, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad. TCA isresponsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 
1940, under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 273) for the 
purpose of administering the Act and providing a national employment service. It is composed of 
three Commissioners—a Chief Commissioner, a Commissioner appointed after consultation with 
organizations representative of workers, and another after consultation with organizations represen- 
tative of employers. Each Commissioner, including the Chief Commissioner, holds office for a 
period not exceeding ten years. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister 
of Labour. 


Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 
Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 


at prices of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in 
the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Department, | Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute | of Statute 
Agriculture— ‘Agriculture— 
R.S.C. 1952 3 |Agricultural Prices Support R.S.C. 1952— 213 |Prairie Farm Assistance 
4 |Agricultural Products Board concl. 214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
5 |Agricultural Products Co-operative 248 |Seeds 
Marketing 294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
6 |Agricultural Products Marketing 1953-54 51 |Criminal Code, Sect. 178, Race 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases Track Betting 
22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products 1955 27 |Canada_ Agricultural Products 
47 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- Standards 
provement 86 |Meat Inspection 
52, 313 |Cold Storage 
66 |Department of Agriculture 
81 |Destructive Insect and Pest Auditor General— 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations R.S.C. 1952 116 |Financial Administration 
113 |Feeding Stuffs 
115 | Fertilizers 
126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Citizenship and 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection Immigration— 
155 |Inspection and Sale 1927 37 |St. Regis Indian Reservation 
167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Pro- 1934 29 |Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 
ducts 1943 19 |British Columbia Indian Reserves 
168 |Live Stock Pedigree Mineral Resources 
172 |Maple Products Industry R.8.C. 1952 33 |Canadian Citizenship 
175 |Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 67 |Department of Citizenship and 
tion : Immigration 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods 146 |Immigration Aid Societies 
180 |Milk Test 149 |Indian 
209 |Pest Control Products 325 Immigration 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Civil Service 
Commission— 


PONY ray © 


Defence 
Production— 
R.S8.C. 1952 


External A ffairs— 
1911 28 


1947-48 71 


R.8.C. 1952 50 


68 
122 
142 
218 
219 


275 


1953-54 54 


Finance— 


R.S.C. 1952 


36, 


151, 


1952-53 47 
1953-54 28 
1955 31 


1956 1 


Name of Act 


Civil Service 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Production 
Surplus Crown Assets 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and the 
existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914 c. 5, and 1922 c. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland 

Carrying into effect the Treaty 
of Peace between Canada and 
Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

High Commissioner of the United 
Kingdom 

Privileges and Immunities 
(NATO 

Privileges and Immunities (United 
Nations) 

United Nations 

Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Bank 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Canadian Farm Loan 

Diplomatic Services (special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Quebec Savings Banks 

Satisfied Securities 

Tariff Board 

Winding-up 

Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund 

Public Service Superannuation 

Fire Losses Replacement Accounts 

Canadian National Railways Re- 
funding 

Fisheries Improvement Loans 

Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Agreements 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Fisheries— 
R.S.C. 1952 
i) 


1952-53 


1953-54 
1955 


Insurance— 
IRGSHO~ 1H 


1952-53 


Justice— 
1940 
R.S.C. 1952 


217, 


259, 


1952-53 
1953-54 


Labour— 
R.S8.C. 1952 


Name of Act 


Deep Sea Fisheries 

Department of Fisheries 

Fish Inspection 

Fisheries 

Fisheries Prices Support 

Fisheries Research Board 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Pelagic Sealing (Provisional Agree- 
ment) 

Salt Fish Board 

Sockeye Salmon Fisheries (Con- 
vention) 

Whaling Convention 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
tion 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention 

Great Lake Fisheries Convention 


Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies 

Civil Service Insurance 

Department of Insurance 

Excise Tax (Part I) 

Foreign Insurance Companies 

Loan Companies 

Small Loans 

Trust Companies 

Winding-up (Part III) 

Co-operative Credit Associations 


Treachery 
Bankruptcy 
Department of Justice 
Exchequer Court 
Expropriation 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Financial Administration 
Fugitive Offenders 
Identification of Criminals 
Inquiries 

Interpretation 

Judges 

Juvenile Delinquents 

Official Secrets 

Penitentiary 

Petition of Right 

Prisons and Reformatories 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Solicitor General 

Supreme Court 

Ticket of Leave 

Yukon Administration of Justice 
Canada Evidence 

Combines Investigation 
Extradition 

Crown Liability 

Criminal Code 


&. 


Department of Labour 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 

Government Annuities 

Government Employees Compen- 
sation 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute ot Statute 
Labour— National Revenue— 
R.S.C. 1952— 152 |Industrial Relations and Disputes|| Tazation—concl. 
concl. Investigation 1944 21 
178 |Merchant Seamen Compensation 1950 27;|Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
236 |Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 1956 35 (Income Tax) 
ment 
286 | Vocational Training Co-ordination 1945 ort Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
295 |White Phosphorous Matches 1950 27 (Succession Duties) 
1952-538 19 |Canada Fair Employment Prac- 1946 38 |Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 
tices ment 
1955 50 | Unemployment Insurance 39 |Canada-U.K. Succession Duty 
1956 38 |Female Employees Equal Pay Agreement 
1948 34 |Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 
ment 
Mines and Tech- 1951 a Canada-France Income Tax Con- 
nical Surveys— 1952 18/| vention 
R.S.C. 1952 73 |Department of Mines and Tech- 1951 41 |Canada-France Succession Duty 
nical Surveys Convention 
95, 318 |Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 1951 42 |Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
ance Agreement 
102 |Explosives 
173 |Maritime Coal rod toxin Assist-|| R.S.C. 1952 ei 
ance oh Dominion Succession Duty 
1957 22) 
National Defence— R.S.C. 1952 148 
R.S.C. 1952 63 |Defence Services Pension 1953 40 
184 | National Defence 1954 57 
283 | Visiting Forces (British Common- 1955 54}|Income Tax 
wealth) 55 
284 | Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 1956 39| 
Treaty) 1957 29) 
285 | Visiting Forces (United States of 
America) 1955 10 |Canada - Ireland Income Tax 
Agreement 
National Health 11 |Canada-Ireland Succession Duties 
and Welfare— Agreement 
R.S.C. 1952 74 |Department of National Health 1956 5 |Canada - Denmark Income Tax 
and Welfare. - Agreement 
33 |Canada - Germany Income Tax 
Agreement 
National Health— 1957 16 |Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
R.8.C. 1952 29 |Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick Agreement 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 17 |Canada - South Africa Death 


123 |Food and Drugs Duties Agreement 
165 | Leprosy 18 |Canada - South Africa Income 
201 |Opium and Narcotic Drug Tax Agreement 
220 |Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
229 |Public Works Health 
231 |Quarantine Customs and 
Excise— 
R.S.C. 1952 58 |Customs 
Welfare— 60 |Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
R.S.C. 1952 17 |Blind Persons 75 | Department of National Revenue 
109 |Family Allowances 99 |Excise (amended by 319) 
199 |Old Age Assistance 100 |Excise Tax (amended by 320) 
200 |Old Age Security 
1954 55 |Disabled Persons crs dai ea in 
art— 
1925 54 | United States Treaty (smuggling) 
R.S.C. 1952 2 |Aeronautics (amended by 302) 
National Library — 9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 
R.S.C. 1952 330 | National Library 11 |Atomic Energy Control 
22 |Canada Dairy Products (amended 
by 305) 
2 29 |Canada Shipping 
National Revenue— 30 |Canada Temperance 
Taxation— 44 |Canadian Wheat Board 
1940 32) 55 |Copyright ‘ 
1941 D 7 Casein Ce ene ee 
1942 26| 8 estructive Insect an est 
1943 + 13/!xcess Profits ‘Lax 102 |Explosives 
1944 38 | 103 |Export 
1945 19) 113 'Feeding Stuffs 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


4 


National Revenue— 
Administered in 


Part—concl. 
R.8.C. 1952 


1953-54 


209 
212 
215 
220 
231 
233 
248 
271 
292 
295 

27 

51 


Northern Affairs 


and National 


Resources— 
1908 57, 58 
1927 51 
R.S.C. 1927 87 
88 
116 
124 
180 
211 
1928 ay) 
1930 3 
29 
37 
41 
1932 35 
55 
1939 33 
1947 59 
R.S.C. 1952 24 
90 
128 
162 
179 
189 


Name of Act 


Ferries 

Fertilizers 

Fish Inspection 

Fisheries 

Food and Drugs 

Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Game Export 

Gold Export 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Immigration (amended by 325) 

Importation of Intoxicating Li- 
quors 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live Stock Pro- 
ducts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Opium and Narcotic Drug 

Pelagic Sealing (Provisional 
Agreement) 

Pest Control Products 

Post Office 

Precious Metals Marking 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Quarantine 

Radio 

Seeds 

Transport 

Weights and Measures 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Export and Import Permits 

Criminal Code 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Respecting certain debts due the 
Crown 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Railway Belt 

Manitoba Supplementary Provis- 
ions 

Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 

Railway Belt Water 

Lac Seul Conservation 

Alberta Natural Resources 

Manitoba Natural Resources 

Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block 

Saskatchewan Natural Resources 

Refunds (Natural Resources) 

Waterton - Glacier International 
Peace Park 

Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency 
Control © 

Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest 
Conservation 

Canada Forestry 

Dominion Water Power 

Game Export 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


Northern Affairs 


and National 
Resources—concl. 


R.S.C. 1952 192 | Nationa] Wild Life Week 
196 |Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission 
224 |Public Lands Grants 
263 |Territorial Lands 
299 | Yukon Administration of Justice 
300 | Yukon Placer Mining 
301 | Yukon Quartz Mining 
331 | Northwest Territories 
1952-53 21 |Canada Water Conservation As- 
sistance 
39 | Historic Sites and Monuments 
53 | Yukon 
1953-54 4 |Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 
1955 47 |International River Improvements 
Post Office— 
-R.S.C. 1952 212 |Post Office 
Public Archiyves— 
R.S8.C. 1952 222 |Public Archives 
Public Printing and 
Stationery— 
Jes OAme kay 226 |Public Printing and Stationery 


230 |Publication of Statutes 


Public Works— 
1935 
R.8.C. 1952 


34 
91 
106 
114 
138 


Public Works Construction 
Dry Docks Subsidies 
Expropriation 

Ferries ‘ 
Government Works Tolls 


193 |Navigable Waters Protection, 
Part I ' 
216 |Prime Minister’s Residence 


228 
269 
324 


Public Works 
Trans-Canada Highway 
Government Property Traffic 
Secretary of State— 
R.S.C. 1929 55 
1947 24 
1948 71 


1952 


Reparation Payment 

Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 

Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland Treaties of Peace 

Boards of Trade 

Canada Elections 

30 |Canada Temperance 

Companies 

Companies Creditors Arrangement 

Copyright 

Defence Production 

Department of State 

Disfranchising 

Dominion Controverted Elections 

Indian 

Northwest Territories 

Patent 

Pension Fund Societies 

Public Documents 

Public Officers 

Railway 

Regulations 

Seals 

Territorial Lands 


R.8.C- 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Secretary of State— 

concl. 

R:8.C.. 1952 265 
267 

270 

295 

298 

307 
1952-53 49 

Trade and 
Commerce— 
R.S.C. 1952 11 
25 
44 
64 
78 
92 
94 
103 
105 
129 
140 
147 
153 
164 
191 
215 
239 
257 
268 
292 
1953-54. 27 
1955 14 
1956 10 
Transport— 

1907 22 
1911 26 
1912 55 

9 
1913 158 
162 
1927 29 
R.8.C. - 1927 211 
1929 4 
11 
ils 
48 
1931 19, 20 
40 
1940 20 
1947 26 


Name of Act 


Timber Marking 

Trade Unions 

Translation Bureau 

White Phosphorous Matche 


Yukon 

Canada Evidence 

Trade Marks and Unfair Com- 
petition 


Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Grain 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Defence Supplies 

Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Electrical and Photometric Units 

Electricity Inspection 

Export 

Export Credits Insurance 

Gas Inspection 

Grain Futures 

Importation of Intoxicating 
Liquors 


Inland Water Freight Rates 

Length and Mass Units 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Precious Metals Marking 

Research Council 

Statistics 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Weights and Measures 

Export and Import Permits 

Exportation of Power and Fluids 
and Importation of Gas 

Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 


Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 
Intercolonial Railway and Prince 

Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 


8 |Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 


New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners 
North Fraser 
missioners 
Canadian National (West Indies) 

Steamship Company 
Railway Belt Water 
Canadian National Railways Pen- 
sions 
Canadian National Refunding 
Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
_Minals 
Northern Alberta Railways 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
New Westminster Harbour Loan 


Harbour Com- 


Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


pee ReRoRe oenols 


Name of Act 


2 {Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 


sioners 

1948 10 |New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners Refunding 

1950 1 |Maintenance of Railway Operation 

R.S.C. 1952 2,302 | Aeronautics 
16 | Bills of Lading 
20 |Bridges 
29 |Canada Shipping 
34 |Belleville Harbour Commissioners 
38 |Canadian Maritime Commission 
39 |Canadian National — Canadian 
Pacific 
42 |\Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
45 |Carriage by Air 
79 |Department of Transport 
135 |Government Harbours and Piers 
136 |Government Railways 
137 |Government Vessels Discipline 
157 |International Rapids Power De- 
velopment 
168 |Live Stock Shipping 
174 |Maritime Freight Rates 
187 | National Harbours Board 
193 | Navigable Waters Protection 
202 |Passenger Tickets 
211 |Pipe Lines 
233 | Radio 
234 |Railway 
242 |St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
262 |Telegraphs 
271 |Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 
276 | United States Wreckers 
291 |Water Carriage of Goods 
311 |Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 
1955 29 |Canadian National Railways 
31 |Canadian National Refunding 
Veterans Affairs— 
54 |Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
R.S.C. 1927 188 |Soldier Settlement 
1936 47 |Veterans’ Assistance Commission 
R.S.C. 1952 8 |Allied Veterans Benefits 
51, 312 |Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances 
80 |Department of Veterans A ffairs 
117 |Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 
207, 332 |Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62) 
256 |Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 
258 |Supervisors War Service Benefits 
279, 338 | Veterans Insurance 
280 pe Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66 
281 | Veterans Rehabilitation 
289 |War Service Grants (amended 
1953-54, c. 46) 
297 |Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 
340 |War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, ec. 13) 

1952-53 27 |Children of War Dead (Education 
ea (amended 1953-54, 
ew2 

1953-54 65 yb Benefit (amended 1955, 
c. 43 


————_._..... 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.*—The Federal Civil Service comprises, in the 
widest sense, all servants of the Crown—other than those holding political or judicial 
office—who are employed in a civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and 
directly from moneys voted by Parliament. Collectively they form the staffs of the various 
departments, commissions, boards, bureaux and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service. A few civil 
servants are appointed by one or both Houses of Parliament directly and a considerable 
number are appointed by departments and other agencies in accordance with the provisions 
of certain statutes, generally with executive approval of the Governor in Council. The 
remainder, by far the majority, are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada. 

The Civil Service Commission as the central personnel agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment is the custodian of the merit principle in respect of both initial appointments and 
promotions. The steps by which the Commission came to be constituted in its present 
form is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which began a year after Confederation 
and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service Act of 1918. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of open com- 
petitive examination through which every citizen has the right to compete for positions 
in the service of his country. Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements 
of the public service dictate. Any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions 
open at Ottawa but applicants for local positions must be residents of the locality in which 
the vacancy occurs. Competitive examinations are announced through the press and 
through posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, offices of the National 
Employment Service, offices of. the Civil Service Commission, public libraries and else- 
where. The examinations may be written, oral, a demonstration of skill, or any combination 
of these. 

The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in order 
of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is 
advised of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which 
usually remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
‘veteran’s preference’. Actually the preference is limited largely, in accordance with its 
definition by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World 
War I or II or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference is 
the ‘disability preference’ accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces who as a result 
of their war service are unable to re-establish themselves in a civilian occupation. 


In recent years the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations and 
now has ten district offices and six sub-offices across the country. The Commission is 
granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these offices to permit 
more efficient service to field agencies. 


Staff Training.—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Training Division to promote . 
and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training scheme, sponsored 
by the Commission, is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with Federal Government 
departments most of which have parallel training divisions. The Commission’s Training 
Division is primarily a co-ordinating agent. It promotes and organizes activities, trains 
departmental instructors in the presentation of courses, prepares and on occasion gives 
courses of general application to all departments, publishes booklets and other training 
aids, assists departments in developing training to meet specialized needs, and acts as a 
general clearing-house for the exchange of information on training matters. 


* Revised by M. M. Maclean, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission of Canada,’ Ottawa. 
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Promotion.—lIt is a prime objective of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance to the Service, is based on merit and a sound 
promotion system is developing. The present procedure involves the consideration of 
three factors: seniority or length of service; efficiency of candidates in their present posi- 
tions; and fitness for the vacant positions. An automatic rating on seniority is given 
by the Commission and ratings on efficiency and fitness are provided by the department 
concerned. Appeal machinery under Commission jurisdiction has been set up for those 
employees who feel that their qualifications have not been properly assessed. 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act 
for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system of position classification was 
instituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and responsibilities were classified alike 
and remunerated equally. Each position has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are 
proper to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of 
qualifications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of similar kind 
are grouped together under a common title to form a class and grades within the class 
reflect the level of responsibility. 

The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing responsibility 
of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted constantly. Position 
classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary function of recruitment, 
involving the fixing of standards of qualification for each class of position. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. In 1948 the Commission set up an Organization 
and Methods Service to study problems of management in collaboration with officials 
directly responsible for major areas of administration. Briefly, this Service affords practical 
assistance to departments and other agencies of the Government through the systematic 
examination of structure, operations, procedures and work methods. Its growing facilities 
are offered free of charge to all departments. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The basic concept behind 
the survey of Federal Government employment, started in April 1952, was that it should 
comprehend all classes of employees (excluding members of the Armed Services but includ- 
ing Force members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police) for all services of government, 
with separate treatment accorded “agency and proprietary corporation and other quasi- 
independent government bodies” because of their economic or proprietary nature; hence 
the title “Federal Government Employment” in contrast to the title used for the previous 
survey “Civil Service of Canada” with its restrictions as to services and classes of employees. 
Comparison with figures of previous years should be made only after careful consideration. 
of the differences in composition of services and classification of employees. 


Included in this survey as ‘governmental services” and reported in Tables 1, 2 and 3, 
are all the administrative functions of the Federal Government (see pp. 77-84) and all 
agencies, boards and commissions where the nature of the undertaking is not of a pro- 
prietary or economic character, but where payments of salaries and/or wages are by 
legislative appropriation from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Statutory employees 
are also included as their salaries are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund in accord- 
ance with the terms of an Act of Parliament establishing the position. 


The “classified” group embraces several classes of employees including: those who are 
subject to the Civil Service Act and Civil Service Superannuation Act; those not subject 
‘to these Acts but who are employed under other enabling legislation or regulations; and 
the statutory group, most of whom are dismissable only by an Address to both Houses of 
Parliament, such as members of the judiciary. Employees in the classified group are 
occupants of continuing salaried positions. ‘Prevailing rate’ employees are those who 
occupy continuing positions which are subject to prevailing rate legislation and therefore 


* Prepared in the Publie Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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are paid on the basis of the going salary in the area in which the individual works. Pre- 
vailing Rate Employees General Regulations also are applicable to the third major group 
entitled ‘‘ships’ officers and crews’. These three groups comprise what may be called the 
occupants of continuing positions in the governmental services. In addition, there is a 
group entitled ‘‘casuals and others” which includes persons occupying positions on a non- 
continuing basis. 


Employment of persons working in agency and proprietary corporations and other 
quasi-independent government bodies are detailed separately in Table 4 since they do 
not pay their employees from appropriations specifically designated for the payment of 
salaries or wages. The activities falling in this category are as follows:— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
Bank of Canada Federal District Commission 
Canadian Arsenals Limited Halifax Relief Commission 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Industrial Development Bank 
Canadian Commercial Corporation International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Canadian Farm Loan Board Commission 
Canadian National Railways International Pacific Halibut Commission 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships National Harbours Board 
Limited Northern Transportation Company 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Limited 

Corporation Northern Canada Power Commission 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited Polymer Corporation Limited 
Canadian Wheat Board Prince Edward Island Car Ferry 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation The Office of the Custodian 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited Trans-Canada Air Lines 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


The figures pertaining to this group are published in aggregate only in order to preclude 
the possibility of disclosure concerning the operations of any particular agency. 


1.—Employees in Governmental Services of the Federal Government by Month, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Nortse.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc. listed in Table 3 but excludes certain Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, proprietary corporations, etc., figures for which are given in Table 4. Figures for 1952-53 are given 
at p. 113 of the 1955 Year Book and for 1953-54 at p. 128 of the 1956 Year Book. 


*y° Ships’ Casuals 
Fiscal Year and Month Classified Pr Nera Officers Total and 
aC and Crews Others 
No No No. No No 
1954=55— 
ATI ae a cahesion Me tik ioe wake hh ete eee 138,061 22,390 2,028 162,479 11,512 
May 139, 450 23, 640 2,218 165,308 12; 737 
Jone. we 140, 465 24,995 DOL 167,717 13,544 
July-sonce 139,475 25, 808 2,335 167,618 15,023 
Auguste; . Sache iad a ee ee 139, 696 25, 636 2,473 167, 805 17,367 
September 140, 142 25,383 2,418 167, 943 15, 868 
October 140, 110 24,714 2,196 167,020 14, 678 
November 140,558 24,003 2,246 166,807 | 14, 635 
Decombens Ser eck Soa PE ee es 141,173 24,275 2,101 167, 549 14,125 
JANUALY Soe eee ok te ee: 141, 783 23, 656 1,969 167,408 13, 266 
Hebruary!). care poten See ee 142, 480 24,188 1,919 168,587 12,709 
Mister cliss fax derne ie ois cat carota eee ee ee 143, 150 24, 231 1, 962 169, 343 12,570 
1955-56— 

Air) 60 eae ly, at tae aaa ra aca Te 142,384 24, 164 2,141 168, 689 12,580 
Maye. Peri a ie San 0 ee § Geen wee 142, 838 24,977 2,306 170,121 12, 846 
JUNC TEs ho eee TSE Ean one action 142,724 26,193 2,369 171, 286 14, 785 
JULY: 5. Gao ieee ee ee ae eee 141, 861 27,168 2,462 171,491 15,774 
AU gUSE. y Pi MERE PN. os aon ote g Poet 141,277 26,215 2,515 170,007 16,077 
September 42 a5. Beek eee eee 141, 868 25,431 2,275 169,574 15, 872 
October: cicukeon caine eee Ge ee 141,589 24,724 2,359 168, 672 15,214 
November. Seer ae er fe 5 Bae Deedee 142, 297 24, 320 2,154 168,771 13, 898 
December? sexe cee cas ee ee eee 142,934 24,070 2, 239 169, 243 13,079 
JONUAT VAD eee afbcatacot eters Betas, atten Saints 143,558 23,746 1,972 169,276 12,409 
FODruary.. fasts cee eee ee eae eae 144, 058 23, 858 1,838 169, 754 12,615 


Mareh (ccc Si et ee ee ee 145, 083 23,524 1,928 170,535 12.300 
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2.—Earnings of Employees in Governmental Services of the Federal Government by Month, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Nore.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc. listed in Table 3 but excludes certain Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, proprietary corporations, etc., figures for which are given in Table 4. Figures for 1952-53 are given 
at p. 113 of the 1955 Year Book and for 1953-54 at p. 129 of the 1956 Year Book. 


Fiscal Year and Month 


REGULAR EARNINGS 


Casuals 
an 
Others 


Classified 
$ 
1954-55 
NC ik Foe Re aS Se Ps Ane LL oe 1 Oe OMe 35,367, 522 
iPS ie RES SRE oe oe Ts hs Oe ame a” Ml ea 35,614, 242 
TEES DS 9 SR FY AOR RR a? Ces a ae 35,895, 810 
EE ae oe RTM n: Pete sth s witalapeebns «As 35, 861,032 
ENUOELRGRS BLS RES a BIG BG. er Laon ee 2, ae 35,912,345 
BORNEO DER acetates ke hairs a cee ON ok HOMEY bee oie 35, 866, 683 
“QYSLRTN OVE ee Ue eee Om Aan ce da Ue TMs RS merle an Ee tam 36,084,397 
INC ELT OVS Pee eo BIR GE oe: DE ee ee 36, 251, 568 
UDOC ONIONS ete PT cea heen ae oe Pe en 36,389, 890 
“ETRE ARES eg de ee» Sera RS it SN Aa a 36, 582, 958 
NES TDW Lo RS aed SR ae ae Seay ie peal ene Rae 36, 787,074 
TAS) teats 2 8 RG Oe A> Se ee Oe ee 36, 884,572 
$ 
ENSSaTT eae 6 SR Ur, 0) St) Be a el ce sa oe 183 , 985 
LE a abate a Sel a = 2 a ert eh rage eae er 110,091 
CTT’ poets yA ce oiAle aeaecelae See a Ale oA UBippaent EeaE SEMI er SP 280,356 
CITUR Eerie Sse hae Sale fel a a 176, 126 
PAUUPAISUS feet oii Cero ae AT Aca cE is data Soke 99, 240 
DBEBLOM DEr-me oc erect See: cls Sete ae se een at 92,384 
“COUT RGN Gy er 7 LCE CANO SENG SRO a ten 98,179 
ENGIN DOL Mee a eicciclerTe s wR Sa Ais OE bee 153, 986 
HB OCETIND OR Mtoe ty ie eae i aco ie ce gare daees che neat 223, 654 
o SCAU IS  R s  — aa ee a aie “eae ee 184, 741 
REDE Nan yee cite Sac eie eae aR ER 1,314, 6502 
WEN Tel dy ce deco SE Sa Pag oo ee, ORS. eR cet aig Beeston a 127,971 
$ 
1955-56 
JNTOG) DE | FS eee Re. ee CR 36, 743, 285 
IVER ented ors kr ee as ae ak we ne hers 36, 860,365 
IG cr cy ey tite, So aoe BANE 5 CR tis eae et oe 36, 876, 663 
[ELD sce a eR EES 5 OND Re ee ee 36, 891, 460 
PAMESUS Ea ee MTN ces Mee oo dah sb as 36, 753, 784 
SOREN Oe oe ake Ae Oe tae Oe eee eee 36, 828,115 
QYS WEL Stes Ae rk i eg ee 36, 949, 261 
ea Ost OTM oo ctth oe le eas Se DEE OD ea She 37,064, 797 
LONE carer iil Gls vc cecaote Safe, cam ge ete en ak RR 37, 262,675 
DAREW TES Safa 0 SS ao) SS ON ga A ag a | Seale os a 37,428, 898 
GD IAT Tee etre ok ee slo Sng OR Rie Melos 37-6525 319 
ERECT Cr aE eae et ee cate mee oa ey ols ee 37, 676, 926 
$ 
EN furl ane Nie ea Sea arg Bre 2 an eo 68, 837 
ULES. reece ae ee Sn OR 8 ce eR ee 106,001 
NPIS SS SoS gt cha gE cone 2 STE aes RO ei 249, 895 
ITS sal SY Sets Sati ta oh Wi eens Be ee ae, 99,449 
LOU THASTIS) tical 1 Oni Sik ie Sie >, RO Ft ai eine eee ar 221,990 
BISON Cio Noy hots otras ne ek ae on mie Oe 214, 555 
LENE) eget: eee 9 oe Ma aie Se ag ha Se 195, 432 
BRETINOE seer ne 5 Te ape aa Wee as ova aloo cans 244,909 
LIVE LETTS O03) by elgg eet ARO I che ae ae a Oe 317, 858 
SEMIN GeeaE ED Lot ed WEN LOM, chon tnrrhis Heals oe 255,348 
LPL SV EAR ge 7adiols 4 9 ee are en oe 1,553, 6442 
IDE Ne Bseuitae cnp Ah aay Ee 215, 720 


“72 Ships’ 
eee Officers Total 
and Crews 
$ $ $ 
4,763,497 475,383 || 40, 606, 402 
4,955,540 532,332 || 41,102,114 
5,139,100 545,018 || 41,579,928 
5,319, 656 560,099 || 41, 740, 787 
5,035,273 602, 802 || 41,550,420 
5, 257,570 592,651 || 41, 716, 904 
4,947,181 523,793 || 41,555,371 
5,013, 890 550,466 |) 41,815,924 
5, 205,008 511,894 || 42, 106, 792 
4,711, 135 476,063 || 41,770, 156 
4, 859, 668 443,791 || 42,090, 533 
5,091, 831 475,725 || 42,452,128 
OvERTIME EARNINGS! 
$ 
236,046 
249 , 369 
310,039 
314, 878 
346, 513 
274, 142 
327,998 
256, 794 
258, 568 
217,518 
232,055 
282,083 
REGULAR EARNINGS 
$ $ $ 
5,008,061 502,924 || 42,254, 270 
5,171,716 561, 636 || 42,593,717 
5, 548, 028 558,505 || 42,983,196 
5, 442,584 605, 932 || 42,939,976 
5,569, 700 603,621 || 42,927,105 
5, 403, 156 549,565 || 42,780, 8386 
4,987, 861 561,488 |} 42,498,610 
5, 227,089 517,828 || 42, 809, 714 
5,188, 208 525,268 || 42,976,151 
5,524, 275 457,064 || 43,410, 237 
5, 421,992 429,789 || 43,404, 100 
5, 215, 406 453,244 || 43,345,576 
OvERTIME EARNINGS 
$ $ $ 
238,591 9,509 316, 937 
193,190 14, 600 313,791 
198, 855 15,330 464, 020 
218, 023 22,754 340, 226 
157,776 19,592 399,358 
202, 852 20,513 437,920 
193, 293 18,781 407,506 
200, 272 16, 862 462,043 
215,057 15, 467 548, 382 
210,135 11, 723 477, 206 
PV in Lie! 2,982 1,793,754 
286,371 6, 887 508,978 


2,200, 742 
2,257,091 
2,454, 458 
2,871,376 
3, 241, 668 
2,939,514 
2,548, 237 
2,735, 793 
2,555, 868 
2,593,438 
2,309, 850 


2,469,050 


$ 


2,305, 022 
2,436, 163 
2, 808, 996 
2,920, 681 
3,179,900 
3,000, 623 
2,811,363 
2,692, 408 
2,511, 468 
2,464,385 
2,463 , 807 
2,519, 897 


$ 


56, 141 
50,986 
47,612 
77,613 
54,510 
73, 583 
83, 835 
49,027 
50,382 
41,486 
54,001 
63 , 545 


1 Total in this section includes prevailing rate, ships’ crews, casuals and others; breakdown not available. 


3 Includes Post Office Christmas rush overtime payments. 
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Federal Government Employees by Department and Principal Branch or Service as at 


3. 
Mar. 31, 1956, and Regular Earnings for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1956 


Norr.—Excludes certain Federal Government agency and proprietary corporations, etc., figures for which 
are given in Table 4. 


Classified Prevailing Rate Totals Casuals and Others 
Perera and Beers TL aR BT BS ane ea ars ee 
ranch or Service m- : m- : m- : m- - 
ployess Earnings ployées Earnings ployees Earnings plovees Earnings 
No. $000 No. $’000 No. $000 No. $7000 
A Sricultures hc <..5c 0 eter 5,810 | 22,112.3 997 | 2,783.5 || 6,807 | 24,895.8 637 2,036.8 
Administration Service.......... 190 618.8 4 130 194 632.4 1 Pata0 
Scrence Services see ce okereeee « 1,445 5,798.7 58 179.1 1,503 5,977.8 45 152.8 
Experimental Farms Service..... 1,092 3,975.0 590 1,670.8 1,682 5,645.8 316 1,148.1 
Production Service...........2.. 1,598 6,005.5 54 152.5 1,652 6,158.0 30 114.0 
Marketing Service............... - 966 SroteaG 3 4.8 969 SMO Mal 14 29.4 
Specialic Acre aire ont oe cane 519} 2,141.4 288 762.7 807 | 2,904.1 232 591.5 
Atomic Energy Control Board... 7 23.9 — — 7 23.5 — — 
Auditor General’s Office......... 129 593.9 — — 129 593.9 —- a 
Chief Electoral Office............. 17 65.4 — — 17 65.4 — — 
Citizenship and Immigration....| 3,393 | 10,654.4 4% 74.6 || 3,440 | 10,729.0 459 578.2 
Departmental Administration. .. 126 372.6 I 1.2 127 373.8 = — 
Citizenships..e oe eee 132 387.2 — — 132 387.2 — — 
Immigration Branch............. 1,552 5,214.1 46 73.4 1,598 5,287.5 299 393.7 
Indian Affairs Branch........... 1,549 | 4,561.9 _ — 1,549 | 4,561.9 160 184.5 
National Gallery of Canada..... 34 118.6 ~ — 34 118.6 - — 
Civil Service Commission......... 585 | 1,960.2 — — 585 | 1,960.2 — — 
Defence Production.............. 1,397 | 4,803.1 — — 1,397 | 4,803.1 59 137.2 
External Affairs.................. 1,148 | 4,347.3 — — 1,148 | 4,347.3 446 791.1 
Department and Missions abroad 

(including Terminable Services)| 1,122 4,205.6 — 122 4,205.6 446 791.1 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 

tions 2 ee eer Losey: 4 87a — _— 4 Sls it — — 
International Joint Commission. . 22 104.6 — — 22 104.6 as — 

Finances 3 2 ee eee ees 4,768 | 14,297.5 — — 4,768 | 14,297.5 106 153.3 
General Administration......... 4,360 | 12,916.2 a — 4,360 | 12,916.2 Ol 105.5 
Administration of various Acts... 353 1,224.4 — —_— 353 1,224.4 — -- 
Contingencies and miscellaneous. 55 156.9 — -- 55 156.9 49 47.8 

Fisheriés ) 2557-2. Sette 1,269 | 4,496.0 285 | 1,265.8 1,8322| 6,619.2? 93 262.0 
General Services................. 137 473.0 — — ES 473.0 _ — 
Field, Services..0 8.60.4 120.8. 715 Wi, 411 14 281 | 1,254.11) 1,248 | 4,455.6 41 179.4 
Fisheries Research Board of 

Canada 5. eisai iis eet canes 377 | 1,487.0 4 7.9 394 | 1,532.5 39 74.4 
Special.z:. datas seman bart aciie ss 40 124.6 1 3.8 53 158.1 13 8.2 

Governor General and Lieuten- 

ant-Governors............... 24 189.9 — — 24 189.9 — — 
Governor General and Lieuten- 

ant-GOVernors ccs ee ee 11 142.1 — — 11 142.1 _ — 
Office of the Secretary to the 

Governor General............. 13 47.8 _ — 13 47.8 — — 

FnStrancess cos che eee 93 391.0 — — 93 391.0 —_ — 

Stistice: 3605 AES EUs. cee ee 2,186 | 10,545.0 — — 2,186 | 10,545.0 — — 
Departmentiae ei sane: CDA EIS O82 1230 — — 547 | 5,272.6 — — 
Office of the Commissioner of 

Penitentiarlesim: a: kee eee 1,639 0,202.4 — — 1, 639 5,272.4 — — 

Babour. 2252. eee oe be eee 7,920 | 22,434.9 | 13.3 7,927 | 22,448 .2 1, 425 1,487.4 
General Administration......... 519 1,719.7 — 519 L197 11 9.2 
Vocational Training Co-ordina- 

TIONS Bae Re ee 8 Sree -~ -—- Seles So iiae — — 
Government Employees Compen- 

BALLON OP Se eee. ere eae oe 19 61.3 _ -- 19 61.3 -~ _ 
Terminable Services............. 28 L153 i 13he 35 128.6 6 1255 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 

MNISSI OM as octictersee toe ie aoe 7,346 | 20,501.4 _ -— 7,346 | 20,501.4 /| 1,408 1,41537 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 102. 
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3.—Federal Government Employees by Department and Principal Branch or Service as at 
Mar. 31, 1956, and Regular Earnings for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1956—continued 


Classified Prevailing Rate Totals Casuals and Others 
RO pee and ea a = eae ae lc eee EOE ood 
ranch or Service m- : m- m- : Em- : 
ployees Earnings ployees ployees Earnings ployees Earnings 
No $000 No No. $’000 No. $000 
LECTUS FY 0) Cee en 776 | 1,972.2 — 776 | 1,972.2 104 189.1 
BONGO Bs oro Beek cc ambe 89 309.2 — 89 309.2 68 94.4 
House of Commons.............. 659 | 1,527.4 — 659 | 1,527.4 —_ — 
ARGON OTN Seer ne at ce ER, ee eee : 3 13.9 _ 3 13.9 — — 
Library of Parliament........... 25 121.7 _ 25 12157 36 94.7 
Mines and Technical Surveys....| 2,192 | 8,131.6 lil 259497] 8,660.2? — _ 
Administration Services......... 137 476.2 3 140 488.7 — — 
Manes Braneh : «ji. sacs oc. « a 82 487 | 2,094.5 101 588 | 2,422.1 — — 
Geological Survey of Canada.... 380 | 1,436.4 3 383 1,446.7 3 3 
Surveys and Mapping Branch.... 973 | 3,294.9 1 1,020 | 3,463.4 4 4 
Geographical Branch............ 76 269.1 — 76 269.1 — — 
Dominion Observatories......... 119 475.1 3 122 484.8 - — 
Dominion Coal Board........ ak 20 85.4 — 20 85.4 — — 
National Defemce................. 34,162 | 90,708.0 | 15,074 | 43,083.8 || 49,6132 |134,830.12] 5,192 | 17,295.3 
Departmental Administration. ..| 1,051 3,333.8 —_ — 1,051 oaooLs a — 
Inspection Services.............. 1,949 6,424.6 _ — 1,949 6,424.6 — — 
INE WA GOB aS od Mere eG oe aes ae 6,644 | 17,593.4 | 4,025 | 12,403.7 || 11,046 | 31,035.4 | 1,033 3,918.9 
PAT INE Vee eens rats ae och a ctcloae Stic acai 135-230: |)o0, 00de2 6,189 | 17,827.8 || 19,422 | 50,881.0 2,074 Ue (80-1 
AT rte eet cst Ae MT eM 9,036 | 22,117.0 | 4,572 | 11,621.6 || 13,608 | 33,738.6 | 1,887 5,065.6 
Defence Research and Develop- 
WNON Gore Atos ie slesin le eae td 2,244 | 8,165.6 288. | 221 230k 7a 25582 9,096.0 198 GATE 
General Services...........0.... 5 20.4 — ~ 5 20.4 _ _ 
National Film Board............. 543 | 2,189.4 — ~~ 543 | 2,189.4 73 106.4 
National Health and Welfare....| 2,932 | 9,334.7 681 | 1,072.8 | 3,613 | 10,407.5 464 684.0 
Departmental Administration. .. 289 828.7 1 0.9 289 829.6 — — 
National Health Branch......... 1,689 | 5,923.4 613 994.8 || 2,302 | 6,918.2 464 684.0 
Welisre:Branceh® oc. se8.56.0 ae. 848 | 2,227.2 — — S48 222782 — — 
Civil Defence. 8.2. sain wowsn sees 106 355.4 68 Wide 174 432.5 — _— 
National Research Council...... 2,121 | 8,159.4 _ — 2,121 | 8,159.4 449 1,557.8 
National Revenue................ 14,655 | 47,608 .4 — — 14,655 | 47,608.4 2 6.4 
Customs and Excise Division....| 7,233 | 25,281.7 a — 7,233 | 25,281.7 2 6.4 
Taxation Division: 2c 2058.05)... Y 407 s\eeaneoael _ — a Ul ere OR ya | — — 
Income Tax Appeal Board....... 15 94.6 — — 15 94.6 —_ — 
Northern Affairs and National 
Resources................208- 1,509 | 5,313.7 638 | 2,779.6 || 2,147 | 8,093.3 401 753.5 
Departmental Administration. .. 122 420.8 — — 122 420.8 _ — 
Northern Research Co-ordination 
Gentnesore oe Ler nis. 4 11.9 _ — 4 11.9 — — 
National Parks Branch.......... 495 1,476.2 482 Mey Ae Tf 977 | 3,801.9 306 585.2 
Engineering and Water Resources 
IDTATI CH tae eh ee rN et eee 211 954.7 1 55.4 211 1,010.1 24 79.5 
Northern Administration and 
ands Branchs fos eis cece. 301 999.3 96 161.5 397 1,160.8 65 76.7 
PorestryDranch. ches cok ae. 295 | 1,222:8 60 237.0 355 | 1,459.8 ti) 8.4 
Canadian Government Travel 
PURER Ie ee ene eet one, 81 228.0 — — 81 228.0 1 2yav ( 
Post Offfice............... Pat ee ae 21,827 | 64,125.5 — — 21,827 | 64,125.5 — -— 
Departmental Administration... 262 953.1 — a 262 953.1 — —_ 
Miperationses... okies as Hees 21,0475) 61,584.45} — — 21,047 | 61,584.4 6 6 
PEPANSPOLGR LON ys iescrctwio/ehstirelelens: 0.4/0.0 98 352.2 — — 98 3522 — — 
Financial Services...........0+6- 420 1523568 _ — 420 | 1,235.8 -- — 
Privy Council... soc. see cect es 91 338.5 _ — 91 338.5 ae — 
Privy Council Office... 2}. ).. 2.2.2 84 324.6 — — . Soi -- — 


Prime Minister’s residence....... v4 13.9 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 102. 
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3.—Federal Government Employees by Department and Principal Branch or Service as at 
Mar. 31, 1956, and Regular Earnings for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1956—concluded 


Classified Prevailing Rate Totals Casuals and Others 
aie ie te and ETS aT § eS ————_—_—_—— aeptneett ees 
ranch or Service m- : m- . m- c m- ; 
niovees Earnings Blovecs Earnings plovees Earnings ployees Earnings 
No. $’000 No. $’000 No. $’000 No. $’000 
Public Archives and National 

Library? 3c eee — 95 330.3 _ — 95 330.3 4 Theat 
PublieArchivies emcee ria aes 66 240.6 -- — 66 240.6 4 7h 
National Lalbranyousmricce ae eee 29 89.7 — — 29 89.7 — — 

Public Printing and Stationery. . 478 | 1,530.1 975 | 3,528.8 || 1,453 | 5,058.9 —- os 
Public Works..................... 4,653 | 12,515.8 | 2,204 | 3,255.4 || 7,014?) 16,808.22 704 252%2.0 
Departmental Administration 

and Fire Prevention........... 267 804.7 — — 267 804.7 — — 
Property and Building Manage- 

Men GI SraAnCh eee eee 8.514) 7,012 74 4) 62, 19495 3. 131 Onl bs 108 ayn 10 roc 80 411.1 
Building Construction Branch... . 241 | 2,127.8 -- — 241 | 2,127.8 — — 
Harbours and Rivers Engineering 

Branchisegd se ae Saeeeee noni: LOX |) D033 11 10 124.4 639 | 3,224.5 624 1,860.9 
Development Engineering Branch 159 507.8 — — 159 507.8 — —_ 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police.| 5,757 | 19,604.0 — — 5,757 | 19,604.0 475 1,292. 
Headquarters Administration 

and Training Establishments. . 887 | 2,148.5 — — 887 | 2,148.5 — — 

HOO. 3 eed ee ete orton omar 4,870 | 17,460.5 — — 4,870 | 17,460.5 475 1,292.0 
Secretary of State................ 592 | 2,172.5 — —- 592 | 2,172.5 — — 
Trade and Commerce............ 3,326 | 11,137.2 — — 3,326 | 11,137.2 339 615.5 

General Administration.......... 505 2,210.2 —- — 605 | 2,210.2 290 513.8 

Wxhibitions adler eee eee 31 168.6 — — 31 168.6 —_ 

Standards Branch... 42. wen 340 1,228.2 — — 340 1, 228.2 — — 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics...| 1,488 4,105.0 — — 1,438 4,105.0 — — 

CanadaGrain Acts sqaseeeee et: 985 3.0L — — 985 So ookao 49 101.7 

Specialibe er. ost a re sacra: 27 73.9 — — 27 73.9 — — 
Transport pe eee eek 9,158 | 26,912.5 | 1,085 | 3,291.9 || 11,3132) 33, 432.62 853 1,915.3 

Departmental Administration. .. 488 1,575.6 — — 488 1-780 — — 

Canal Services tose ne eee IOS sal OOnd 431 1,349.8 1,542 | 4,662.0 390 659.9 

Marine Ser vicesw..e. i ye = 1,926 | 3,646.6 234 658.3 || 3,192 | 7,419.6 120 188.9 

Railway and Steamship Services. 7 20.1 -- _— 7 20.1 — — 

(Ain ServiGessee a mic eale toe eae 5,449 | 17,381.6 420 | 1,283.8 || 5,869 |. 18, 665.4 343 1,066.5 

Ain LransporgsS0ard see <r. 46 192.3 — — 46 192.3 — = 

Board of Transport Commis- 

sioners for Canada............. 144 Thee — — 144 Widow — — 
Canadian Maritime Commission. 25 12203 — — 25 122.3 — — 

Veterans Afffairs.................. 11,470 | 35,899.3 | 1,420 | 2,196.0 | 12,890 | 38,086.3 15 23.3 
Departmental Administration... 621 1, Sii7el 2 6.9 623 1,824.0 _— — 

District Services Administration 666 1,903.9 — — 666 1,903.9 9 13.2 

’ Veterans Welfare Services....... 805 2,865.1 — — 805 2,865.1 * 6.3 

Treatment Services............. 7,646 | 22,489.7 | 1,418 | 2,189.1} 9,064 | 24,678.8 1 el 

Prosthetic Services.............. 214 702.5 — — 214 702.5 — a 

Veterans; BULTcAUl ea Gree 153 O2255 — -~ 153 §22.5 — — 

War Veterans Allowance Board 

AGMIMIStrations : sco s.-0 eee 30 132.8 — — 30 132.8 “= 
Veterans Insurance.............. 20 64.8 — — 20 64.8 — — 
Canadian Pension Commission. . 412 Leases, — _ 412 Laval 2 Pd A 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ 

Pand PA Ct 04. seen nearer 903 | 3,650.7 — — 903 | 3,650.7 — — 

Grand Totals............ 145,083 | 444,888.5 | 23,524 | 63, 708.1 || 170,535 | 514,923.5 || 12,300 | 32,114.7 

{ ‘ 
1 No employment at year end. 2 Totals and items under this heading include ships’ officers and crews. 
3 Excludes field parties with reported earnings of $128,039. ’ 4 Excludes field parties with reported earnings 
of $322,448. 5 Excludes employees of Post Offices with revenues of less than $20,000 which reported 13,930 
employees for the month of March 1956 and earnings of $17,983,178 during the year. 6 Excluding 40,357 casual 


employees with earnings of $2,333,765 employed for the Christmas rush. 
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4.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Quasi- 
Independent Government Bodies of the Federal Government by Month, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956. 


is oom for 1952-53 are given at p. 119 of the 1955 Year Book and for 1953-54 at p. 132 of the 1956 Year 
ook, 


1954-55 1955-56 
Month 
Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 
No. $ No. $ 
JAAS Se a OE CI EA Ey Pech ORE Oe tee Brean 139, 528 38, 881, 847 136, 852 39,049, 419 
HVE ete as saat e aes aye ns ences. sonal Sake oes 142, 408 38, 106, 684 140, 798 38, 930, 267 
TEAC a es hy et ee Ee Sete ae eee ee eee 145, 434 40,074, 807 143, 795 39,879,095 
UNG BPS On oe eM cy CRO eT OR ER aE Tron 148, 613 40,338, 784 146, 808 41,962,332 
MATS GHAR sip eyesore wend ve Se eee 149, 196 39, 964, 936 148,181 41,595, 838 
MIDBURIMIDONS mticertinge daxcisetecisistels keh wae 148, 099 40,317,161 146, 726 41,962,779 
RCO DEL TINIE Misc. eieincdttace rot alee 145, 592 40,270, 554 145, 186 40, 210, 292 
INGIZCI DEL =. susbict Sok faeikaiet sein mete euse ss 143, 767 40,007, 899 144, 668 40, 809, 760 
December 141,950 39,376,178 144, 042 41,459, 748 
VANUATY << cacnit Sees 140, 610 37,662,611 148, 269 39, 568, 781 
PSO EUAE Yo: (1raseek. ae Settee Morte oO 138,175 39,011,119 146, 404 41,716, 655 
EATC Mee « Biyy.s sss e we eee oe 137, 648 38,471, 774 145, 717 41,951,599 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 
Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development of that 
Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at May 15, 1957 


Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to May 15, 1957 and names of current Representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published quarterly and obtainable 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 
Amibassa dorsi. .ehuastarenk oe Bartolomé Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires 
High Commissioner........... State Circle, Canberra 
AIMDASSAOON..< sean thins wclreue ie Karntnerring 5, Vienna 
IBY. Pali ocniee 05 tO crea res fans 19392} Am bassadorss cg: anions oes 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 
1 BSW A Weapon [OATS Arn bassador-cntweaieeere tee ee one Presidente Wilson, 165, Rio de 
aneiro 
Gevilonm strate nos .0o eee 1953 | High Commissioner........... 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 
Oilers Rn hy, | ee ee es 1O42 uA TIBDASSAG OM sc ceineeneent: pee eee Avenida General Bulnes 129, Santiago 
SOlom DISS) sak Bie eae 1953<teAm bassad OF s/s. ow/sisyecs oi oleceee Rm. 613 Edificio Henry Faux, Avenida 
Jimenez de Quesada 7-25, Bogota 
Cubase ts cdr cos neers lied. ae 1945. | Ambassador.............. eaten 7(A) Avenida No. 21404 Reparto Biltmore, 
Marianao, Havana 
Czechoslovakia..............- 1943 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim....| Krakovskdé 22, Prague, 2 
OHA ATK sss ce.’ ahs tauren 1946 | Ambassador..............2.06- 4 Trondhjems Plads, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic.......... 19547 | eAm bassador, -csacecs vce soe tee 410 Calle El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo 
A hort pein hs hbase Toons 1954 | Ambassador..............2000- 6, Sharia Rustom, Garden City, Cairo 
MBNA ot Alon. cccis aceite anes 1 4 GEEOMEINISUET «coer otc 0 ne cies wicht wus cles Borgmastarbrinken C-3. 32, Helsinki 
REAM EO) tee eh Se mee ce tiong ities TOSS al Ambassador: o.0.5 de tauios 72 avenue Foch, Paris xvi 
(OOTSTINGT het cargeey er a see 1950) lem DASSAC OM. sc ace wetvart. 6 os-<e oo < Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 
ORS Gt Re Oa area 19435)Ambassador. 5....:00+s 20s ans 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 
ERE atin fait oeare ea re 1OSAM BAM bASsadOrs... ds siewves sare oes Route du Canape Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 
Weel anes 7. 085i ge cht ctans 1920 mie Manister secs. cs co cs ae tee eee c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 
Ling PAN ate oi ee en ea 1947 ! High Commissioner........... 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


NTIGONCSIS werectte coe hare eee 1953 
Jreland Peres ot cha eee 1940 
SPAGIS: srianokiovekhee aoekerae 1954 
UAT Scns Pte Ger tn Sema he 1947 
JAPAN ORR ee ee eee re ree 1929 
Lebanon see"... 3 cst te 1954 
TuxemMDOurge see sk ee 1945 
Mexico ery aierdenicbyecte en: 1944 
Netherlands s2...):heertee eee 1939 
New: Zealand®ssceiecee oe 1940 
NOrwayi cciisasa: a saeeentee 1943 
Pakistaniy etic ee 1950 
Peru esse eakcteetces loo eee 1944 
Poland etic ass cea 1943 
Portugal xo..cc en ee ee 1952 

DAI er ethos kis 1953 
Sweden... oc. cea eee ee 1947 
Switzerlandy...-5 eee 1947 
Turkey 2 ak ae 1947 
Union of South Africa........ 1940 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republiess item atom. ore 1943 
United Kingdom............. 1880 
United States of America..... 1927 
Opa itegithiAae my soni. sian cancel c 1952 
Venezuelarian owrneyy ules 1952 
Yuposlaviasvaneeecs oceace een 1943 
Other Missions 


Canadian Military Mission (1946).. 


Canadian Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council (1952) and Or- 
ganization for European Eco- 


nomic Co-operation (1950)....... 


Permanent Delegation of Canada 


to the United Nations (1948).... 
Permanent Delegation of Canada: 


to European Office of the United 


Nations,(1948) Shae ete eee 
Consulates 
Brazile ee 1947 
Germany. os ecg hee te ee 1956 


Republic of the Philippines. . . 1949 
United States of America... .1948 


ny Shed ee oh 
i Hso leks: 
4 sees L953 
¢ ....1952 
id ... 1948 
N 360k O47 
i. 222 21948 
a. ... 1953 


Present Status of 
Representative 


er 
ee 


ei /0)' 6,10 10) 6 10\'e) 6 (e).e 16 6esnle 6.\0 


ee 


Ce 


CC ee) 


Ce ec 
Ce ee 


rd 


High Commissioner 


Chargé d’Affaires ad interim... 


ee er 
CC Ce ee 
ee ee 
Ce ey 


eee ewe eee erence sae 


ee 


ee ry 
eee eee eee reser eceee 
ee 


eee ee ees ese eoeseres 


Ce rd 


Representative 


Permanent Representative 


Permanent Representative 


rs 
CO ee 2) 
ee Ce ee ee ee ay 


ee ee eee eee ee soee 
eevee recor ee sreece 


Cr 


ee eee e ere steer oes 


Consul General 
Honorary Vice-Consul 
Consul General 
Consul General 


CC ee ay 


ee re 


Address ~ 


Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
92 Merrion Square West, Dublin 
Farmers’ Bldg., 8 Rehov Hakirya, Tel 


Aviv 

Via G. B. de Rossi, 27, Rome 

16 Omote - Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 

Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau, Beirut 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 35, rue de la Science 
Brussels, Belgium 

Edificio Internacional, Paseo de la Reforma, 
No. 1, Mexico City 

5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 

Government Life Insurance Bldg., Custom- 
house Quay, C.I., Wellington 

Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 

Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 

Edificio Boza, Plaza San Martin, Lima 

31 Ulica Katowicka, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

Rua de Buenos Aires No. 1, Lisbon 

Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 

Strandvagon 7-C, Stockholm 

88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 

Mudafaai Huduk Caddesi, No. 19, Can- 
kaya, Ankara 

Kerry Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., Pretoria 


23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 
ee House, Trafalgar Square, London, 


1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N. Washington, 


1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, Monte- 
video 

Edificio Pan-American, Puente Urapal 
Candelaria, Caracas 

Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 


Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, Head- 
quarters Berlin, (British Sector) 


77, rue d’Auteuil, Paris xv1 


Rm. 504, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


16, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


Rua 7 de Abril 252, Saé Paulo 
Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg 

Ayala Bldg., Juan Luna St., Manila 

532 Little Bldg., 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 


Mass. 
Suite 1412, Garland Bldg., 111 North Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, III. 
1035 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
re gery Realty Bldg., Los Angeles 14, 


al. 
215 International Trade Mart, New Orleans 


12, La. 
620 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


443 Congress St., Portland, Maine 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 


1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave. at Olive Way, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


LANCET tebe We 1941 
PAUINSUH IA ee Cte ese ce 1940 
PAIN UTA Se cence tesa 1952 
ISGHIN Ge Go eee Oe meee ee 1937 
[Bigs 7A es leery te Rapes pageant ali Aa ant 1941 
CEN Ges oS Sas sae me EA Porm ad § 1957 
ROUT a Rata, re iced ark 1942 
COUNTER sai Srnec alll ed i ad 1942 
Colombiast eek & ASASeN 1953 
COLT ae ey nee cere 8 ean 1945 
Czechoslovakia.............. 1942 
Berimarice ye ae eh lees ieee 3 946 
Dominican Republic.......... 1954 
LEY Ts RRO ai Ber neato 1954 
Mintand 0 ese PSS, . 1948 
BIPAN COM Shah. ghed Leen ees; 1928 
COPS TRIVEN Vetere bean Boho Gots eke 1951 
Greece eee ee ee 1942 
eta ss,  ahen st hs Pa ema te 1954 
Weeland i eis ets in Maly 1948 
UNG O Ls Sactien sec tece tee aneie aeae 1947 
PPPOLONOSIO vcr ae tre sc oiass iteaeis Gs 1953 
MAM ind Pawisise taeiicls ds tbith, ation 1956 
rela eee cata ore RN see 1939 
MSEAON tate acts tice, «fees 1953 
Le scrlbiny waines oh eens Sree etme Aine ms 1947 
UTES Sects Se ay ees at 1928 
HEC ANOI ec Seow chan tvcan ieee 1955 
Dixembourge?:.. 208.3. ee 1950 
IMOXICO Rat hha Wace: 1944 
Netherlands................. 1939 
New Zealand................. 1942 
NOE Wsiyacese ees schtece hires 1942 
Palkitguaniore dct. t ohne ns 1949 
Cru cag ieaeae ara Cee 1944 
Olan eek Fh dace bliss 1942 
Rortucale 2 ge 0425). eb ase 1952 
Spalieweers er ds. snedan ece 1953 
WOGOn Ge ee kines en 1943 
Switzerland® Yer.) 1946 
NEC ype ake: chs 5 pated 1944 
Union of South Africa........ 1938 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: overt hrs: , Ble, 1942 
United Kingdom............. 1928 
United States of America..... 1927 
Wray ek er Seat ea ts 1948 
WiGNOZUClA Ro. oc cegse ees 1953 
VATITOS) Lina: ear oy be ie vce aie 1942 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 
Amabassador.., Fc ees e563 211 Stewart Street, Ottawa 
High Commissioner........... 100 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Ministery are. seeks ee 445 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa 
Ambassador ecunsat ae nee. 168 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa 
PATIO ASBACOL Ae tis a hecce oe 305 Stewart Street, Ottawa 
High Commissioner........... Beacon Arms, Ottawa 
Ambassador Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Ambassador 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Ambassador Apt. 29, The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Ambassador 690 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 
NLINISCGrs ome cre ett en ee 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa 
Ambassador 451 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 
Ambassador eo rene Vista Road, Rockcliffe Park, 
nt. 

Am bassad Onsen acc8. eas 6 Sees The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Chargé d’Affaires.............. 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Aun bassadorjysstk.coeeiny te cae 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa 
Am bassad Onn i isnistcetine eee 580-582 Chapel Street, Ottawa 
Ambassador). oi, whee Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Ambassadors. ce. cest rose nee Suite 6, 130 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Minigterse hears. cer ece yee Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
High Commissioner........... 200 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
Aum bassador..oc.caststhcse es cls 275 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
Miunigtersteeatiik caste. oe oeeee The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Ambassador sete ake ae eke 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
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Section 2.—International Activities* 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 1955-57 


Close and friendly consultation, long the symbol of Commonwealth association, 
continued during the period under review, June 1, 1955 to Apr. 30, 1957. Though 1956 
was in certain respects a critical year, the differences of policy revealed over the Suez 
issue between the United Kingdom and certain of its Commonwealth colleagues were 
followed by a very real desire to remove the causes of these differences. Canada and the 
United Kingdom worked closely together throughout the year and, in unspectacular but 
vital day-to-day relations, continued that frank and friendly consultation which is the life 
Not only at the Prime Ministers’ Meeting, but 
in the United Nations, in Colombo Plan matters, at NATO conferences, and in such official 


blood of the Commonwealth connection. 


*Prepared by the Department of External Affairs. 
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bodies as the United Kingdom-Canada Continuing Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs, the ties existing between Canada and the senior member of the Commonwealth 
were daily strengthened and maintained. 


In June and July 1956, a Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers was held in Lon- 
don under the chairmanship of Sir Anthony Eden. Sir Anthony, Mr. Strijdom of South 
Africa, Mr. Mohamad Ali of Pakistan, and Mr. Bandaranaike of Ceylon, attended as 
Prime Ministers for the first time. Noting the growing recognition of the devastating power 
of thermo-nuclear weapons, the Prime Ministers agreed that the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy constitutes a valuable new sphere for co-operation within the Commonwealth as 
well as with other countries. The Prime Ministers went on to review significant develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union and relate them to the context of international relations and 
world affairs. In acknowledging Ceylon’s statement of intent to become a republic, the 
Prime Ministers accepted and recognized its continuing membership in the Commonwealth. 


In November and December 1956, the Hon. Paul Martin, then Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, carried out a goodwill tour of Asia en route to and from the meetings 
of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee in Wellington, New Zealand, at which he 
was Chairman of the Canadian Delegation. The tour included Australia and Asiatic 
countries including India, Pakistan and Ceylon where he inspected Canadian Colombo 
Plan projects. 


During 1956, Ottawa welcomed many prominent Commonwealth statesmen including 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations of the United Kingdom; the Prime Minister, the Minister for External Affairs 
and the Minister of Trade of Australia; the Prime Minister of New Zealand; the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon; the Prime Minister of India; the Premier and the Minister of Education 
of Western Nigeria; the Minister of Labour of Jamaica; and the Premier of the Australian 
State of Victoria. In addition, the Deputy Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the Minister of National Resources of 
India came to Ottawa to discuss problems of common interest with Canadian Government 
leaders and officials. 


Severe flooding occurred in several sections of India and Pakistan in July and August 
1956. In August the Canadian Government authorized a gift to Pakistan of 25,000 tons 
of Canadian No. 4 wheat valued at $1,500,000, a gift separate and distinct from Colombo 
Plan contributions. The Canadian Red Cross gave India flood relief supplies valued at 
$25,000. Emergency assistance in the form of $50,000 worth of wheat flour was sent to 
relieve hurricane victims in the British West Indies. In addition, $50,000 worth of relief 
supplies was provided by the West Indies Hurricane Relief Fund, sponsored jointly by the 
Canadian Exporters Association and the Canadian Red Cross. 


At the Eleventh Session of the United Nations General Assembly the Delegation of 
the Union of South Africa announced that, in view of the Assembly’s continuing insistence 
on discussing matters which were within the internal jurisdiction of the Government of 
South Africa, the South African Permanent Representative to the United Nations would 
be withdrawn and that South Africa would, in future, maintain only token representation 
at the United Nations. 


On Mar. 23, 1956, the Republic of Pakistan was proclaimed. This had been forecast 
at the Prime Ministers’ Meeting of January 1955 at which the Prime Ministers had ac- 
cepted and recognized Pakistan’s continuing membership in the Commonwealth after it 
became a republic. Canada sent its Ambassador to Tokyo, Mr. T. C. Davis, as special 
envoy to the inauguration ceremonies in Karachi. 


The period was marked by a series of steps leading to the eventual granting of indepen- 
dence to certain United Kingdom dependent territories. On Feb. 8, negotiations between 
the United Kingdom and representatives of Malaya were successfully concluded with the 
signing of an agreement to cover the transfer of full sovereignty to the Government of the 
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Federation, with Aug. 31, 1957, set as the date for full independence ‘“‘if possible’. Negotia- 
tions conducted at London in March 1957 resulted in agreement on complete internal 
autonomy for the State of Singapore, with the United Kingdom remaining responsible 
for its foreign relations and defence. 


A bill granting independence to Ghana was passed by the United Kingdom Parliament 
in February 1957. The granting of independence on Mar. 6, 1957, was marked by ex- 
tensive celebrations in Accra, at which Canada was represented by the Hon. George 
Prudham, then Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. On the same day Canada’s then 
Prime Minister, in a statement in the House of Commons, welcomed Ghana’s entry into 
the Commonwealth as a fully independent nation and announced that Canada would open 
a diplomatic mission in Accra and appoint a Canadian High Commissioner as soon as it 
was possible to do so. Ghana became a member of the United Nations on Mar. 8, its 
application for membership being sponsored by Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and the United Kingdom. 


Delegations from Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Barbados, the Windward Islands and 
Trinidad, and observers from British Guiana and British Honduras discussed a proposed 
Caribbean Federation with the United Kingdom Government at London in February 1956. 
On Aug. 2 the Queen gave assent to enabling legislation for the establishment of the Fed- 
eration. Lord Hailes has been appointed the first Governor General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the West Indies. 


The United Kingdom Government reaffirmed its intention to grant internal self- 
government to any region in Nigeria which desired it. In March 1957 the Legislative 
Assembly of the Federation of Nigeria passed a unanimous resolution requesting the 
Federation’s independence within the Commonwealth in 1959. A constitutional conference 
was slated to be held in London at the end of May 1957. 


During the review period, changes of government took place in a number of Common- 
wealth countries. At elections held in April 1956 in Ceylon a coalition of parties headed 
by Mr. 8S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike defeated Sir John Kotelawala’s United National party. 
In September, following political disputes between the two wings of the country, Mr. 
Mohamad Ali resigned as Prime Minister of Pakistan and was succeeded by Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy. The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, Sir Anthony Eden, resigned 
because of ill health in January 1957 and was succeeded by Mr. Harold Macmillan. In 
India a general election, the second since Independence, was held in March and April 1957. 
Since the first general] election the number of States had been reduced and the borders of the 
new ones redrawn on linguistic lines. The Congress Party secured another impressive 
victory at the polls, increasing its share of the popular vote from 45 p.c. to 48 p.c., although 
it gained only one additional seat in the Lok Sabha (House of the People). 


The Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom and Canada met in Bermuda on Mar. 25 
and 26, 1957, immediately following a meeting between Prime Minister Macmillan of the 
United Kingdom and President Eisenhower of the United States. Discussions were held 
on topics of concern to both countries, including the Middle East situation, relations 
between the United Kingdom and Europe and Canadian-United Kingdom trade. 


It was announced on Apr. 17, 1957, that a meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Min- 
isters would be held at London on June 26, 1957. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


The period June 1, 1955, to Apr. 30, 1957, was perhaps the most difficult experienced by 
the United Nations in the eleven years of its existence. There was no war but there was 
no tranquillity in the world and, since the United Nations is a reflection of the world 
as it exists, these strains and quarrels were mirrored in the United Nations. Nevertheless, 
the United Nations continued to make progress on many fronts in its efforts to safeguard 
peace and advance the economic and social welfare of all peoples through international 
co-operation. Canada has continued to play an active role in United Nations affairs. 
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During this period, Canada continued to be represented in the Middle East on the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO). Major-General E. L. M. 
Burns of Canada served as Chief of Staff for UNTSO from August 1954 until November 
1956 when the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) was established and Major- 
General Burns became its Commander. Canada continued to provide observers also 
for service in Kashmir with the United Nations Military Observer Group (UNMOG). 
By the end of the period under review the Canadian Government had also provided more 
than 1,000 Army and RCAF personnel for service with UNEF, the total strength of 
which was about 6,000 men representing contingents from ten countries—Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. Con- 
tinuation of the armistice in Korea permitted the withdrawal of Canadian military forces 
and by Apr. 30, 1957, only a small Canadian medical detachment numbering thirty officers 
and men remained in this former theatre of hostilities. 


Developments in important United Nations bodies during the review period are 
summarized below. 


General Assembly.—The tenth session of the General Assembly was held in New 
York from Sept. 20 to Dec. 20, 1955, under the presidency of Sr. José Maza of Chile. 
The then Minister of National Health and Welfare, Hon. Paul Martin, was Chairman 
of the Canadian Delegation. The General Assembly held its first emergency special 
session from Nov. 1 to 10, 1956, and its second emergency special session from Nov. 4 to 10, 
1956. The Canadian Representatives at these two emergency sessions were the Hon. 
L. B. Pearson, then Secretary of State for External Affairs and Dr. R. A. Mackay, Permanent 
Representative of Canada to the United Nations. The eleventh session of the General 
Assembly was held from Nov. 12, 1956, to Mar. 8, 1957; the Hon. L. B. Pearson was 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation which attended this session. 


The most notable developments during the tenth session were concerned with the 
admission of sixteen new members to the United Nations, and with disarmament and 
atomic energy. After a deadlock of nearly ten years, broken only occasionally by the 
admission of a very few mutually acceptable candidates, the General Assembly finally 
enlarged its membership from sixty to seventy-six nations and became, as it was originally 
intended to be, very largely representative of the entire world. The Canadian Delegation 
contributed substantially to this result by taking the initiative in attempting to break 
the deadlock over United Nations membership. The developments on disarmament 
were disappointingly inconclusive at the tenth session after the hopes raised the year 
before. After the failure of the Conference of Foreign Ministers in November 1955, the 
General Assembly passed a resolution on disarmament by a large majority, bift there was 
no great enthusiasm and little sense of achievement since the short-lived unanimity of the 
ninth session could not be recaptured. However, a significant contribution to the tenth 
session was the unanimous approval of the resolutions on peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and on the effects of atomic radiation. On another issue, the Arab-Israeli dispute, there 
was no compromise during the tenth session and there was a prolonged and bitter exchange 
of accusation encompassing every aspect of the Palestine impasse. The representation 
of China at the United Nations remained unchanged after the tenth and eleventh sessions 
of the General Assembly. While there was majority support for the contention that no 
change in that representation should take place and that a representative of the Nationalist 
Government of China should continue to hold the seat, resolutions were introduced and 
pressure increased at the General Assembly in support of the view that a representative 
of the People’s Republic of China should speak for China. 


The two emergency sessions and the regular eleventh session of the General Assembly 
held between Nov. 1, 1956 and Mar. 8, 1957, provided the Canadian Delegation with 
grounds for satisfaction as well as for apprehension. Five new members were admitted— 
Ghana, Japan, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia—bringing the membership of the United 
Nations to eighty-one countries. ‘The most crucial issues considered were those of Hungary 
and the Middle East. The difficulties in the Middle East following the seizure of the Suez 
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Canal in the summer of 1956 and the Soviet armed intervention in Hungary confronted 
the United Nations with its most serious crises since the Korean War. The General 
Assembly took action, particularly by establishing the United Nations Emergency Force, 
to secure the ceasefire in the Middle East and the withdrawal of Israeli, French and United 
Kingdom troops. The Hungarian uprising began on Oct. 23, 1956. The General Assembly 
called on the Soviet Union to withdraw its forces from Hungary, but this request met 
with no success since neither the Soviet Union nor the Kadar Government in Hungary 
was willing to comply with the resolutions of the United Nations. Neither was the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations nor his observers allowed to enter Hungary to 
investigate the circumstances of the uprising. No concrete results had developed from 
the disarmament negotiations by April 1957. 


Security Council.—Canada was not a member of the Security Council during this 
period. The source of chief concern to the Council continued to be the threat of hostilities 
between Israel and its Middle Eastern neighbours. Increasingly grave crises were occurring 
between Israel and three of its four Arab neighbours. Israel was unanimously condemned 
by the Security Council on Jan. 19, 1956, for what was called a flagrant violation of the 
1948 ceasefire when it replied to a Syrian shooting incident on Lake Tiberias by mounting 
a large-scale military raid against Syrian positions. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations visited the region on a number of occasions and endeavoured to arrange measures 
which would reduce the existing tensions. Then on Apr. 5, 1956, Gaza was shelled by 
the Israelis and hostilities were halted only by the intervention of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization. However, reprisals continued for some weeks by 
Egyptian-trained fedayeen against Israel because of the shelling of Gaza. In September 
and October 1956 there was again a sharp increase in violence on the Jordan-Israel border. 
In mid-October Jordan appealed to the Security Council, and the Council was considering 
this appeal when, on Oct. 29, Israeli forces invaded Egypt. Earlier, on Sept. 26, 1956, 
the Security Council began to study the Suez Canal question and by mid-October had 
achieved unanimous agreement on six principles which should govern the settlement of the 
Suez Canal dispute. Immediately after Israel launched its attack against Egypt on 
Oct. 29, followed on Oct. 30 by the twelve-hour notice from the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and France that their forces would intervene, the Security Council met and 
called for the withdrawal of Israel’s forces behind the armistice line and requested other 
countries to give no assistance to Israel. This Security Council proposal was vetoed by 
France and the United Kingdom. Because of this lack of unanimity among the Council’s 
permanent members, there was invoked for the first time the General Assembly’s 1950 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution and the problem of the Middle East hostilities was referred 
to the General Assembly. 


Among other matters of importance considered by the Security Council during the 
period under review were the admission of new members to the United Nations, the 
Kashmir dispute submitted by Pakistan against India, and the proposal to call a general 
conference of United Nations’ members for the purpose of reviewing the Charter. 


Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC).—Canada began serving its third 
three-year term of office on the Economic and Social Council on Jan. 1, 1956. Canada’s 
previous years of service were from 1946-48 and again from 1950-52. In the period 
reviewed by this article the Council held its twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second and 
twenty-third sessions. As of the end of April 1957 Canada was a member of four of 
ECOSOC’s eight functional commissions—Population, Statistical, Narcotic Drugs and 
International Commodity Trade. 


Ever since the United Nations was established, its ten Specialized Agencies have 
been the chief instruments through which member states have pooled their efforts in 
trying to achieve the goals of higher standards of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress. Canada is a member of all the United Nations Specialized 
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Agencies and has tried to encourage and develop their programs.* The responsibilities 
which the Specialized Agencies have assumed are so vast, and the opportunities for useful 
work so numerous, that great difficulty has been experienced in setting limits to and prior- 
ities for their programs. Canada has endeavoured to have the programs of the Specialized 
Agencies planned according to a system of priorities and has encouraged the Agencies to 
demonstrate techniques, give guidance and generally stimulate national efforts rather than 
engage themselves in direct operations. In July 1956 the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) came into being as an affiliate of one of the Specialized Agencies (the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development). Canada had become a member of the IFC 
in October 1955 and at that time had purchased shares to the value of $3,600,000. The 
actual establishment of IFC in July 1956 was the result of thirty countries subscribing 
the necessary funds in order to promote investment of capital in private enterprise in 
under-developed countries. 

ECOSOC gave further consideration to the possibility of establishing a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic. Development (SUNFED) which would provide grants and 
long-term low interest loans to help the governments of under-developed countries 
strengthen their economies. 

The United Nations and its Specialized Agencies have undertaken for many years 
special programs of assistance to overcome certain acute problems and serious deficiencies 
which exist in various areas. Since money for these special programs is not available 
through the regular United Nations budget or through the regular budgets of the Special- 
ized Agencies (these regular budgets are raised by assessing all member States using a 
scale of assessment which is based mainly on the yardstick of gross national product), 
it must be raised from voluntary contributions made by member States. At the present 
time the United Nations is sponsoring five special programs: the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance (ETAP); the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF); the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA); the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF); and Aid for Korea 
(UNKRA)—which is expected to be wound up by 1958. Canada has made substantial 
contributions to these five programs and pledged to contribute, in 1956, $650,000 to 
UNICEF, $500,000 to UNRWA, $125,000 to UNREF and $1,800,000 to ETAP. For 
1957, Canada pledged to contribute $650,000 to UNICEF, $750,000 to UNRWA, $200,000 
to UNREF and $2,000,000 to ETAP. 

In addition to these voluntary contributions, Canada paid an annual assessment to 
the United Nations as well as an assessment to each of the ten Specialized Agencies 
totalling about $1,400,000 for 1956. Canada’s share of the United Nations normal 
administrative budget for 1956 was at the rate of 3.63 p.c., or $1,600,000. 


Trusteeship Council.—During the period under review, the Trusteeship Council 
held five sessions—its regular sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth sessions as well as 
a special session at the end of 1955 and another special session in December 1956. Canada 
has not-yet been elected to membership on the Trusteeship Council. As of the end of 
April 1957, the membership of the ‘Trusteeship Council consisted of the seven States 
which administer trust territories (Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, United States) and an equal number of non-administering States; 
always included in the latter group are the two permanent members of the Security 
Council, the U.S.8S.R. and China, which do not administer trust territories. At the end 
of April 1957 the other five non-administering countries on the Trusteeship Council were 
Burma, Guatemala, Haiti, India and Syria. 

During the period under review, the most outstanding development was the ending 
of the trusteeship of United Kingdom-administered Togoland. This territory voted on 
May 9, 1956, to enter into a union with the Gold Coast which became the independent 
state of Ghana on Mar. 6, 1957. The trust territory of Eastern Togoland under French 


_ *Canada’s activities in connection with three of these Specialized Agencies—United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, Food and Agricultural Organization and International Labour Organization 
are dealt with elsewhere in this volume. See Index. 
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administration made satisfactory political advances during the period, and a six-nation 
commission, to which Canada will provide a member, will visit the territory in the summer 
of 1957 to examine the practical operation of its new constitution and of the institutions 
established under it. In the review period, United Nations missions visited trust ter- 
ritories in the Pacific which are administered by Australia, New Zealand and the United 
States. Canadian policy on trusteeship matters before the General Assembly is governed 
by a careful weighing, within the provisions of the United Nations Charter, of the responsi- 
bilities, rights and aspirations of both the administering states and the indigenous popu- 
lations. 


International Court of Justice.—To ‘‘adjust and settle international disputes in 
conformity with Justice and International Law” is one of the purposes of the United Nations 
and it was therefore essential to establish a judicial arm for the Organization. The Statute 
of the International Court of Justice is an integral part of the Charter of the United Nations. 
All members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the Statute of the Court. A 
state which is not a member of the United Nations may, nevertheless, become a party to 
the Statute of the Court on conditions to be determined in each case by the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. Thus, at the moment, the 
total number of parties to the Statute is 85—81 members of the United Nations and 4 
non-members (Liechtenstein, San Marino, Switzerland and the Federal Republic of 
Germany). The Court is composed of 15 judges who are elected in individual capacities. 
Judge John E. Read of Canada was elected to the Court in 1946 and again in 1949. His 
present term of office expires in 1958. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty 


Within less than two years of the end of World War II in 1945 and the establishment 
of the United Nations hopes of a lasting peace gave place to growing anxiety. The United 
Nations Security Council, which had been given responsibility for maintaining world-wide 
security, was deliberately prevented by the U.S.S.R. representatives from fulfilling this 
function. The Soviet Union maintained its armed forces after the War at a level that 
insured to itself a preponderance of military strength in Europe. The Soviet Government 
blocked attempts by the Western Powers to reach a peace settlement in Europe and com- 
munist parties were used as an instrument of Soviet policy to sabotage Western European 
efforts at economic recovery and political co-operation. Under these circumstances, the 
countries of the Atlantic community felt themselves in grave peril of Soviet aggression and 
communist subversion and therefore took special collective measures under the United 
Nations Charter to maintain peace. 


The first step in this direction was taken in the spring of 1948 when Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom signed the Brussels Treaty 
establishing Western Union. On Apr. 4, 1949, as a result of negotiations between these 
countries and Canada and the United States, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed at 
Washington, D.C. This Treaty was accepted by all major groups of opinion in Canada 
and was passed without a single dissenting vote in Parliament. 


The original signatories of the Treaty were Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. In September 1951 it was agreed that Greece and Turkey should be 
invited to accede to the Treaty and they were admitted in February 1952. In October 1954 
a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty inviting the Federal Republic of Germany to join 
NATO was approved together with related arrangements which provided for the establish- 
ment of a Western European Union (composed of the Brussels Powers, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy) and for the restoration of full sovereignty to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. These measures, designed to bring the Federal Republic of Germany 
into close and enduring association with the Atlantic Community of free nations, were 
adopted following the failure of the European Defence Community Treaty which was 
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rejected by the French Assembly in August 1954. On May 6, 1955, the Federal Republic 
of Germany deposited in Washington its instrument of accession to the North Atlantic 
Treaty and thus joined NATO as its fifteenth member. 

The terms of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate com- 
mittees are dealt with in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115. 


Developments during 1955-57.*—The North Atlantic Council continued in per- 
manent session at Paris, France, under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General Lord 
Ismay. Mr. L. D. Wilgress remained the Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
Council. In addition to the regular meetings of the Permanent Representatives, the 
Council met in Ministerial Session at Paris in December 1955, in May 1956 and again in 
December of that year. 

These Ministerial meetings afforded the Foreign and Defence Ministers of the NATO 
countries a useful opportunity to exchange views on the current political developments 
affecting the Alliance, and to review the progress made in maintaining and developing 
an effective military organization to assure the security of its members. The year 
1956 was of particular importance since it witnessed the beginning of a reappraisal] 
of NATO military planning, designed to take into account NATO’s most recent esti- 
mates of Soviet intentions and capabilities, and the various types of new weapons 
available for NATO defence. Of particular interest was the approval of a political directive 
regarding future military planning, which reaffirmed inter alia that NATO, as a defensive 
alliance, should have sufficient land forces in Europe to act as a shield against any sudden 
aggression, adequate air and naval forces to retaliate against the aggressor, nuclear weapons 
for use in the event of overt Soviet military aggression, and the ability to deal locally with 
situations short of all-out war such as infiltrations, incursions and limited hostile actions. 
Consideration was also given to the increasing cost of defence and to the problems involved 
in trying to maintain large conventional forces to deal with limited attacks, in addition 
to forces equipped with atomic and nuclear weapons. 

In their survey of the military capabilities of the Alliance and their assessment of the 
progress achieved during 1956, member governments found the situation generally en- 
couraging, and noted with particular approval the efforts made by the NATO military 
authorities to provide NATO forces with new modern weapons. 

NATO’s activities during the period under review were also marked by the efforts 
of member governments to improve and extend NATO co-operation in non-military 
fields, and to develop greater unity within the Atlantic community. The North Atlantic 
Council appointed at its meeting in May 1956 a Committee of Three Ministers, consisting 
of Dr. Martino, the Foreign Minister of Italy, Mr. Halvard Lange, Foreign Minister of 
Norway and the Hon. L. B. Pearson, then Secretary of State for External Affairs for Canada, 
to advise the Council on ways and means to achieve these objectives. With the aid of 
questionnaires, supplemented by consultations at the ministerial level with representatives 
of the other NATO governments, the Committee of Three submitted a report which was 
approved in principle by the Ministers at the meeting of December 1956 and all recom- 
mendations accepted. The report was an important landmark in the development of 
NATO activities in the non-military field. It stressed the need of members of the Alliance 
in present circumstances to develop common policies by full and timely consultation on 
issues of common concern. The appointment of Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak as Secretary- 
General of the Organization, in succession to Lord Ismay, gave added significance to 
the approval accorded the recommendations of the Committee of Three for wider authority 
and powers for the Secretary-General. This office has now become a political as well as 
an administrative one. . 

Thus the period under review has been extremely active for the NATO Alliance and the 
Organization, despite differences which any group of fifteen sovereign countries is bound to 
experience from time to time, still displays much resiliency, and continues to be as necessary, 
in the face of Soviet policy and actions in Europe and elsewhere, as it was at the time of 
its establishment in 1949. 


* June 1, 1955 to Apr. 30, 1957. 
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Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Canada continued in 1956-57 to support 
NATO with contributions of Armed Forces to the unified NATO commands, with material 
assistance to other NATO countries and with financial contributions to common budgets. 
The 2nd Canadian Infantry Brigade, which in late 1955 replaced the 1st Infantry Brigade 
in the Soest area of Germany, carried out extensive training exercises independently and 
also in conjunction with other NATO forces in the Northern Army group in Northwest 
Europe. The Canadian contribution of an air division of 12 jet fighter squadrons to 
SACEUR remained unchanged. The Royal Canadian Navy had 40 ships assigned to 
duties connected with the defence of the Canada-United States area and for the protection 
of any convoys under the*control of SACLANT. 


Between Apr. 1, 1950 and Mar. 31, 1957, arrangements under the Canadian Mutual 
Aid Program provided for the transfer by Canada to the non-North American members 
of NATO of military aid estimated to value $1,418,400,000. 


The main elements of the program include: (a) training in Canada of aircrew for other 
NATO countries—under the NATO aircrew training program some 4,500 pilots and 
navigators from ten NATO nations have successfully completed training at RCAF establish- 
ments; (b) transfers of equipment from service stocks or from current production for the 
Services; (c) direct transfers of equipment from current production; and (d) contributions 
towards infrastructure programs and NATO budgets. Canada’s estimated share of the 
cost of the NATO common infrastructure program for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 
was $17,000,000. Total Canadian expenditure for NATO Headquarters budgets for the 
same year is estimated at $1,300,000. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East 
Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign Ministers held at Colombo, 
Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Although the Colombo Plan was initiated by Commonwealth 
governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is designed to assist in 
the economic development of all countries and territories in the general area of South and 
South-East Asia. Its membership now includes Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Malaya (Malaya and Singapore), the United Kingdom, British Borneo (North 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak) and Vietnam, as well as the United States which is also 
engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 


Supervision of the Colombo Plan is in the hands of a Consultative Committee of 
Foreign Ministers of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects, 
exchange views on policy matters and prepare an annual report. It is, as its name implies, 
a “consultative” body; no collective policy decisions binding member countries are taken 
by its meetings. To develop the technical assistance side of the Plan, a Council for 
Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, meets regularly in Colombo. 
The Technical Co-operation Programme, though an integral part of the Colombo Plan, 
is designed to supplement the technical assistance activities of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies in the area. 


From the beginning of the Plan in 1950 through April 1958 Canada will have made 
available a total of $196, 800, 000 for capital and technical assistance projects in South 
and South-East Asia. 


While eight separate countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, the 
largest contributions have so far been made in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Canadian 
contribution has consisted primarily of direct assistance to various development projects 
(equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, the Canada-India 
NRX atomic reactor, transportation equipment, fishing boats and surveys of resources). 
It has also included goods which the recipient governments have been able to use as a 
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means of raising some of the money needed to meet local costs of development programs 
(wheat, flour, copper, aluminum and railway equipment). Canadian aid has been helping 
these countries in both ways, to develop their economies and raise their standards of living. 


Under the Technical Assistance Programme up to Mar. 31, 1957, about 650 persons 
from many countries in the area had been received for training in Canada in a great 
variety of technical fields and almost 100 Canadian experts had been sent abroad for 
service in Colombo Plan countries in such fields as fisheries, refrigeration, marine biology, 
agriculture, soil erosion, vocational training, accountancy and the maintenance of tractors 
and agricultural machinery. Additional Canadian experts have been employed on aerial 
resources survey teams and in the installation and operation of capital equipment. Equip- 
ment for technical training in various fields has also been supplied. 


The Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan held annual meetings at Singapore 
in October 1955, and at Wellington, New Zealand, in December 1956. At the Singapore 
meeting it was agreed that the Colombo Plan should be extended from July 1957 to June 
1961, and that the future of the Plan should be considered by the Consultative Committee 
at the 1957 meeting. Reports of the Committee* on progress and future plans are pub- 
lished after each annual meeting; each report also contains sections describing the activities 
of member countries. 


* Obtainable from the Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter presents only a limited summary of the voluminous data on population 
recorded by the Censuses of Canada. More detailed information and extended analyses 
are published in the Census volumes and reports which are obtainable from the Queen’s 
Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. A list of such publications and their 
prices is available on request. 


Section 1.—History of the Census 


A brief account of the early censuses of Canada is given under this heading in the 
1956 Year Book at pp. 146-149. More detailed information on the history of census-taking 
in Canada may be found in Volume XI (Administrative Report) of the 1951 Census of 
Canada, in the Administrative Report of the 1941 Census of Canada, and in Volume I 
of the 1931 Census of Canada. 


Section 2.—The Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


The ninth Decennial Census of Canada taken in 1951 was one of the most significant 
in the country’s history. Coming at the mid-point of the century, it provided a means of 
measuring Canada’s development during the first half of the century. Following a decade 
of great international upheavals—World War II and the immediate postwar adjustment 
period—it reflected the widespread economic and social changes occurring during that 
period. Also, with the admission of Newfoundland into Confederation in 1949, it 
represented Canada’s first census as a nation of ten provinces. 


* Revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The modern census has become a highly complex administrative and technical opera- 
tion. Each enumeration has shown considerable advance over its predecessor in planning, 
organization, enumeration and processing as well as in coverage. The 1951 Census marked 
the introduction of many new techniques—a number of processing operations were decen- 
tralized and were performed for the first time in regional offices located across Canada; 
mark-sense equipment was used in conjunction with high-speed electronic tabulating 
machines; and specialized printing processes were employed to speed the release of pub- 
lished reports and volumes. The results of that Census and descriptions of census methods 
are contained in the printed record* which will form an important source of reference for 
many years to come. 


Commencing around the turn of the century when the western part of Canada was 
in its early and rapid stages of development, there were censuses of the three Prairie 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta at each mid-decade period up to and 
including 1946. The decision to replace these censuses by a nation-wide census of modified 
design in 1956 was influenced by the extremely large increases and shifts in the population 
of Canada shown by intercensal estimates since 1951, and by extensive changes occurring 
in the agricultural economy of the country. For example, Canada’s population increased 
by over 2,000,000 in the 1951-56 period, a gain almost comparable with that for the com- 
plete ten-year period between the decennial censuses of 1941 and 1951. Agricultural 
changes were characterized by the continuance of the postwar trend toward farm mechani- 
zation resulting in fewer and larger farms, often through amalgamation of existing farms, 
and causing notable changes in types of farming operations and in farm employment. 


Such rapidly changing conditions in population and agriculture indicated the need 
for benchmarks at the five-year period in order to provide accurate estimates over the 
longer interval of ten years, Also, it was essential to have more up-to-date information 
on the distribution of the expanded population across the country since 1951 for the many 
uses required by agencies of government, business, social research, etc. One of the chief 
values of the 1956 Census is that it provides basic information on population and agriculture 
for small areas at a point midway between the decennial censuses, information which 
cannot be obtained from intercensal estimates. 


It was realized that if a complete census of Canada were to be undertaken in 1956 
it must, of necessity, be of simplified design and limited to basic essentials. Questionnaires 
were restricted to five ‘statistical’ inquiries on population (sex, age, marital status, rela- 
tionship to head of household, and farm or non-farm residence) as compared with 26 in 
1951; there were 76 questions on agriculture (farm areas, crop acreages, livestock, farm 
machinery and farm labour) as compared with approximately 200-in 1951. Such phases 
of the full-scale 1951 Census operations as the sample Housing Census, the Census 
of Distribution (retail, wholesale and service establishments), and the Census of the 
Fisheries were not included in the 1956 program. Also beyond the scope of the modified 
1956 Census were population inquiries on birthplace, schooling, origins, religions and 
languages, as well as economic characteristics dealing with the occupations and industries 
of persons in the labour force. For such data, the 1951 Census represents the most recent 
census information available. 


Section 3.—Growth of the Population 


The population history of Canada, from the first census in 1666 when 3,215 persons 
were enumerated to the 1956 Census when the figure was 16,080,791, reveals an out- 
standing rate of population growth. Each census period, of course, contributed to this 
growth but the periods 1901-11, 1911-21, 1941-51, and 1951-56, merit particular mention. 
In the decade 1901-11, Canada’s population increased by 34.2 p.c., the highest rate of 
growth in the nation’s history. Immigration was the main factor in this gain, 1,800,000 


* Ninth Census of Canada 1951, Vols. I-XI, $25, Queen’s Printer or Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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persons having entered the country during the period. Despite World War I with its 
accompanying population losses through casualties, emigration and the influenza epidemic, 
Canada’s population increased by 21.9 p.c. in the 1911-21 decade. 


The period 1941-51 recorded the largest numerical gain on record for a ten-year period, 
2,502,774 persons being added to the 1941 population during the decade. Newfoundland’s 
entry into Confederation in 1949 accounted for 361,416 of this increase. Immigration, 
although greatly restricted during the war years, was resumed during the last part of the 
decade and brought about a net gain of approximately 424,000 in population through 
immigrant arrivals. This period was also characterized by high birth rates, and the natural 
increase was just under 2,000,000 for the ten-year period. 


The Census of 1956 showed the population of Canada to be 16,080,791, an increase 
of 2,071,362 or 14.8 p.c. over the 1951 figure of 14,009,429. This numerical increase was 
exceeded only in the 1941-51 period, and is all the more remarkable since it occurred in 
only five years. Immigration and a continuation of the high birth rates of the previous 
decade were characteristic also of the 1951-56 period. 


1.—_Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Population by Province, 
Decennial Census Years 1901-51 and 1956 


Norz.—Populations for the decennial Census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 
The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edi ion, p. 131. 
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Province 
or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 
Territory 
NvUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 
Be tiled. lp eR 2 eR Se bee Bee a ne Be) 
ING een eee cnrees 1 | 1 1 1 361, 416 415,074 
TPP) Se a ee ee ea ee 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98, 429 99,285 
INGS oe cee Soe ilo ctdle os 459,574 492, 338 523, 837 512, 846 577, 962 642, 584 694, 717 
IN [ig PES, ae ae ee 331,120 351, 889 387,876 408,219 457,401 515, 697 554, 616 
CU se ss ear Ree ate oe 1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 3,331, 882 4,055,681 4,628,378 
(Oy iq oe Ree ee eee 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 5, 404, 933 
Man... 5 tetde ss 55,211 461,394 610,118 700,139 729,744 776, 541 850, 040 
Bat ore he es ch oeiare de sha 91,279 492, 432 757,510 921,785 895, 992 831,728 880, 665 
PAN haat cto AP a eit dans 73,022 374, 295 588, 454 731,605 796, 169 939,501 HE TORTS} 
EWS Se Seeman 178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 694, 263 817, 861 1,165,210 1,398, 464 
Nailkcon en en, aaa es. <> 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 12,190 
ING Wid: FERRE came dele eee 20,129 6, 507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 19,313 
Canaday..20%.. 24.2% 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492] 10,376,786 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
IN BUCl eS ove sce Sand -ceeceinye sae 2.58 Py tis! 
Re os. SU ceelic Be oe 1.92 1.30 1.01 0.85 0.83 0.70 0.62 
SPS rea 7S car Soi ay Sua 8.56 6.83 5.96 4.94 5.02 4.59 4.32 
TNS AAS oo phetoratays sacusce 3 6.16 4.88 4.41 3.94 3.97 3.68 3.45 
DOE rid. tates te os 30.70 27.83 26.86 27.70 28.96 28.95 28.78 
Cita ee ene 40.64 35.07 33.39 33.07 32.92 32.82 33.61 
TOSS a ee ee gee 4.75 6.40 6.94 6.75 6.34 5.54 5.29 
SS U> See Re als eae 1.70 6.84 8.62 8.88 FatG 5.94 5.48 
1A) Li SS EE Mie a eae 1.36 5.19 6.70 7.05 6.92 6.71 6.98 
15) (OS Dee 9 laa a a Onoo 5.45 5.97 6.69 (all 8.32 8.70 
PVWEON cis So Pee ets, -c 0.51 0.12 0.05 0.04 0.04 0.06 0.08 
TN OD eee ere sa era 0.37 0.09 0.09 0.09 0.10 0.11 0.12 
CANAGA!. fecicvvaae ss 100.00 1009.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 
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Section 4.—Intercensal Estimates and Movement of Population 


Intercensal estimates of the population have many uses. They constitute a base 
for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other analyses. 
More recently they have proved useful for estimates of labour force and other population 
characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply, June 1 of each year. The 
estimates of population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the 
births of the intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; 
immigrants are added and emigrants subtracted. The next succeeding census serves 
as a check on the accuracy of the annual estimates. On emigration no precise information 
is available. The Bureau receives yearly from the United States the number of persons 
who gave Canada as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States 
as immigrants; and from the United Kingdom’s Board of Trade the number of emigrants 
from Canada taking up permanent residence in the United Kingdom. These data, how- 
ever, are not available from other countries. 


Since estimates for successive years are independently calculated from the latest 
census, the best estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained by subtracting 
the figure for one year from that for the year following. Much interest attaches to the 
year-to-year balance and the following statement is presented, which gives all available 
data on that point. 


Calendar Year Data! 


Estimated 
Year Natural Immi- ee: ae 
Births Deaths Increase gration June 1} 

De citar tuner ures tor 2595317 114,639 140, 678 9,329 11, 490, 000 
1942 Se ainsterdatiie whee Be 272,313 112,978 159 , 335 7,576 11,637,000 
1943 See Aaee selec dlaiercemets 283, 580 118, 635 164,945 8,504 11,778,000 
LQ 44 See rams Set lee ees 284, 220 116, 052 168, 168 12,801 11,929, 000 
1945 Foe Ser ds weclnae votes 288,730 113, 414 175,316 22,722 12,055,000 
1946 Fer ee ens ee tees 330, 732 114,931 215,801 71,719 12, 268, 000 
LOAT acc eiaytashae st Merde 359, 094 117,725 241,369 64, 127 12,527,000 
1948 a Meee heer nes 347, 307 119, 384 227, 923 125, 414 12,799,000 
104 OSS ciacharerstaty eeaainerscaes 366, 139 124, 047 242,092 95, 217 13, 423, 000 
L950 a orice Ake ee ee 371,071 123, 789 247, 282 73,912 13, 688, 000 
195 LS OSes. eee 380,101 125, 454 204, 647 194,391 13,984, 000 
LOD 2) PerSekere ss ssershas eee 402, 527 125,950 276,577 164, 498 14, 434,000 
IEE Poe oom seem bc. ctiae 416, 825 A Pa (ates! 289, 444 168, 868 14, 820,000 
LOSS Aes. ee pee 435,142 124, 520 310, 622 154, 227 15, 260, 000 
Ee en ciinon biash pictcensts ob 441,681 128,154 313, 527 109, 946 15, 669, 000 
| ie ies ae RN ie 449,473 131,585 317,888 164, 857 16,049,000 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Newfoundland included from 1949 
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2.—Estimates of Population by Province, Intercensal Years 1941-57 


Nors.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for all provinces for 1941, 1951 and 1956 and for the Prairie Provinces for 1946 
are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 127; and for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143. 


Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon N.W.T]] Canada 


"000 000 | 000 "000 "000 000 *000 *000 "000 000 | ’000 | ’000 "000 


95 578 457 | 3,332 | 3,788 730 896 796 818 5 12) 11,507 
90 591 464 | 3,390 | 3,884 724 848 776 870 5 12 | 11,654 
91 606 463 | 3,457 | 3,915 723 838 785 900 5 12 | 11,795 
91 611 461 | 3,500 | 3,963 727 836 808 932 5 12} 11,946 
acc 92 619 467 | 3,560 | 4,000 727 833 808 949 5 12 || 12,072 
94 608 478 | 3,629 | 4,093 727 833 803 | 1,003 8 16 |} 12,292 
94 615 488 | 3,710 | 4,176 739 836 825 | 1,044 8 16 || 12,551 
93 625 498 | 3,788 | 4,275 746 838 854 | 1,082 8 16 || 12,823 
345 94 629 508 | 3,882 | 4,378 757 832 885 | 1,113 8 16 || 13,447 
351 96 638 512 | 3,969 | 4,471 768 833 913 | 1,137 8 16 || 13,712 
361 98 643 516 | 4,056 | 4,598 776 832 939 | 1,165 9 16 | 14,009 
374 100 653 526 | 4,174 | 4,788 798 843 973 | 1,205 9 16 || 14,459 
383 101 663 533 | 4,269 | 4,941 809 861 | 1,012 | 1,248 9 16 || 14,845 


395 101 673 540 | 4,388 | 5,115 823 873 | 1,057 | 1,295 10 17 || 15,287 
406 100 683 547 | 4,517 | 5,266 839 878 | 1,091 | 1,342 11 18 || 15,698 


415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 | 16,081 
426 99 702 565 | 4,758 | 5,622 860 879 | 1,160 | 1,487 12 19 | 16,589 


Table 3 shows the natural increase and the total population increase according to 
the Census for Canada and the provinces in the periods 1931-41, 1941-51 and 1951-56. 
The difference between the natural increase and the total increase in population during a 
period represents the difference between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migra- 
tion. The net migration data shown for provinces indicate the net movement of popula- 
tion arising partly from interchange of population between provinces and partly from 
persons entering and leaving the country. 

The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent from 
east to west has not been apparent in Canadian statistics in recent years. The most 
spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia. While 
the three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 persons between 1931 and 
1941 and somewhat more from 1941 to 1951, they gained in the period 1951-56. Manitoba 
lost over 100,000 population between 1931 and 1951 but only 152 persons between 1951 
and 1956. Saskatchewan has been a consistent loser since 1931, losing over 15,000 annually 
during the 1930’s, almost 20,000 annually during the 1940’s and just under 8,000 annually 
during the 1950’s. Alberta lost over 40,000 persons in the decade 1931-41 but only about 
7,000 in the next decade and gained over 60,000 in the five years 1951-56. British Columbia 
gained at the rate of about 8,000 persons a year during the 1930’s, about 23,000 a year 
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during the 1940’s and about 27,000 a year in the first half of the 1950’s. On an absolute 
basis Ontario received more people than did British Columbia but, in relation to its larger 
population, this growth was only about one-third as important. Quebec had a slight 
loss between 1931 and 1951 and a considerable gain in the next five years. Nova Scotia 
gained population during the 1930’s but has been losing ever since; the Maritimes as a 
whole lost 138,000 persons over the quarter-century. 


3.—Numerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Migration 1931-41, 
1941-51, and 1951-56 


Natural Population Increase Net. 
Increase according to Census Migration 


1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 


Province 


Be abc 52, 892 560 Bu 53, 658 508 adc +766 
9,681 15, 802 8, 920 7,009 3, 382 856 | —2,672 | —12, 420 —8, 064 
57,268 | 103,512 63, 156 65,116 64, 622 52,1383 | +7,848 | —38,890 | —11,023 
59,359 99,904 59, 812 49,182 58, 296 38,919 | —10,177 | —41,608 | —20,893 


Que ii sacmanens: 459,211 | 736,058 | 474,516 | 457,220 | 723,799 | 572,697 | —1,991 | —12,259 | +98,181 
Ont®. cesses 278,488 | 505,034 | 431,913 | 355,972 | 809,887 | 807,391 | +77, 484 |+304,853 | +375, 478 
Maa.S3...% cu: 78,083 | 107,510 73,651 29,605 46,797 73,499 | —48,478 | —60,713 —152 
SaskiSt amass 131,752 | 135,106 85,978 | —25,793 | —64, 264 48,937 |—157,545 |—199,370 | —37,041 
Altay. cedll-s.: 106,405 | 150,303 | 119,307 64,564 | 143,332 | 183,615 | —41,841 | —6,971 | +64,308 
B.C fe sence 41,100 | 116,527 98,006 } 123,598 | 347,349 | 233,254 | +82,498 |+230,822 | +135, 248 

Canada!..... 1,221,787 | 1,972,394 | 1,471,766 | 1,129,869 | 2,141,358 | 2,071,362 | —9$1,918 |+168,964 | +599,596 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 5.—Density of Population 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by province in 
Table 4 for census years 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. It will be noted that the figures for 
1951 and 1956 include the Province of Newfoundland, a fact that should be kept in mind 
in comparisons with earlier censuses. 


4.—Land Area and Density of rlgegye ek LA Province, Decennial Census Years 1931-51 
and 1956 


Population, 1931 | Population, 1941 | Population, 1951 | Population, 1956 


Province Land = |-————__|— enn 

or Area in Per Per Per Per 

Territory Sq. Miles Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 

: ~| Mile Mile Mile Mile 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland!...:..... 143,045 ae Ae a3 Pre 361,416 | 2.53 415,074 | 2.90 
Prince Edward Island... 2,184 88,038 | 40.31 95,047 | 43.52 98,429 | 45.07 99,285 | 45.46 
Novalscotians acer 20,743 512,846 | 24.72 577,962 | 27.86 642,584 | 30:98 694,717 | 33.49 
New Brunswick........ 27,473 408,219 | 14.86 457,401 | 16.65 515,697 | 18.77 554,616 | 20.19 
Quebec see hae es 523,860 || 2,874,662 | 5.49 | 3,331,882 | 6.36 | 4,055,681 | 7.74 | 4,628,378 | 8.84 
Ontario aa eec eee 333, 835 || 3,431,683 | 10.28 | 3,787,655 | 11.35 | 4,597,542 | 13.77 | 5,404,933 | 16.19 
Manitoba metres. . a 211,775 700189243 -31 729,744 | 3.45 776,541 | 3.67 850,040 | 4.01 
Saskatchewan.......... 220, 182 921,785 | 4.19 895,992 | 4.07 831,728 | 3.78 880,665 | 4.00 
Albertans. doer 248, 800 731,605 | 2.94 796,169 | 3.20 939,501 | 3.78} 1,123,116 | 4.51 


British Columbia....... 359, 279 694,263 | 1.93 817,861 | 2.28 | 1,165,210 | 3.24 | 1,398,464 | 3.89 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories) ....| 2,091,176 || 10,363,240 | 5.322] 11,489,713 | 5.902) 13,984,329 | 6.693) 16,049,288 | 7.673 


Yukon Territory.......| 205,346 4,230 | 0.02 4,914} 0:02 9,096 | 0.04 12,190 | 0.06 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,438 9,316 |} 0.01 12,028 | 0.01 16,004 | 0.01 19,313 | 0.02 


Canadas. 0). 8. nak 3,549,960 | 10,376,786 | 3.054) 11,506,655 | 3.384) 14,009,429 | 3.95%) 16,080,791 | 4.533 


1 Includes Labrador. 2 Calculated on the basis of 1,948,131 sq. miles which excludes the land area of 
Newfoundland. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 4 Calculated on the basis of 3,406,915 sq. miles which 
excludes the land area of Newfoundland. 
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Section 6.—Rural and Urban Population 


Before 1951 the population residing within the boundaries of all incorporated cities, 
towns and villages of a province was classified by the census as urban and the remainder 
as rural. Since the laws governing incorporation vary among provinces, there was no 
uniform line of demarcation between the rural and urban population throughout Canada. 
In the 1951 Census the aggregate number of residents within a given area, rather than 
provincial legal status, was the main criterion for the rural-urban classification. The 
population residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or over, whether incorporated 
or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of census metropolitan areas, 
was defined as urban and that outside such localities as rural. The 1956 Census definition 
was substantially the same as that used in the Census of 1951 except that the fringe parts 
of other major urban areas were classed as urban. 
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IN 1951 AND 1956,POPULATIONS ON THE FRINGE OF MAJOR URBAN AREAS WERE INCLUDED 
IN THE URBAN POPULATION. 


A change in the composition of urban size groups was made also for the 1956 Census. 
At the 1951 Census, each municipality located within the boundaries of a census metro- 
politan area was allocated to an urban size group according to its own individual size. 
In 1956, each such municipality was classified to the same urban size group as the total 
metropolitan area of which it formed a part. In addition, the fringe parts of other major 
urban areas were included in the tabulations by urban size groups in the same manner 
as those of census metropolitan areas. 
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Table 5 presents the rural and urban population by province or territory for 1956. 
The rural is further classified by farm and non-farm residence and the urban by size of 
locality. 


5.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population classified 
by Size Group, by Province, Census 1956 


ee ee Ee 


Rural Urban 

Province es 

Tebiory Farm! | Non-farm] Total ad hoe gga ADEE Total 

9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 

Newfoundland............. 10,138 | 219,684 | 229,822 84,036 23, 225 77,991 = 185, 252 
Prince Edward Island..... 43,112 25,703 68,815 13,763 16,707 — — 30, 470 
INOVarSCOtla wn soccer: 95, 381 200,242 | 295,623 103, 996 22,551 = 272,547 399,094 
New Brunswick........... 125,011 | 175,315 | 300,326 87, 957 30,300 | 136,033 _— 254,290 
Quebee lite x. eaten: 740,387 | 647,153 | 1,387,540 || 649,356 | 288,039 | 293,556 | 2,009,887 | 3,240, 838 
Onrtariods 5. sees 35 eet 632,153 | 669,861 | 1,302,014 | 605,924 | 403,281 801,247 | 2,292,467 | 4,102,919 
Manitobazch <i... cresens 202,163 | 137,294 | 339,457 55,907 45, 555 — 409, 121 510, 583 
Saskatchewan............. 360,651 | 198,011 | 558,662 98, 272 61,118 | 162,613 — 322,003 
Alberts icpertsctetieteae cies 327, 201 160, 091 487, 292 121,745 62, 626 = 451, 453 635, 824 
British Columbia......... 95,338 | 276,659 | 371,997 || 168,575 67, 428 = 790,464 | 1,026, 467 
Yukon Territory.......... 40 9,580 9,620 2,570 — — — 2,570 
Northwest Territories..... 12 14,756 14, 768 4,545 — _ _ 4,545 
Canada. 522.00. 3h 2,631,587 2,734,349 5,365,936 1,996,646 1,020,830 | 1,471,440 6,225,939 10,714,855 


1 Excludes 115,168 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 


Section 7.—Population of Counties and Census Divisions 


Population totals for counties and census divisions for the census years 1951 and 
1956 are presented in Table 6. Corresponding information for the census years 1901-41 
is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 137-141. The 1956 populations of the subdivisions 
of the counties and census divisions may be found in Reports No. 1-1 to 1-5 of the 1956 
Census of Canada, and further details for the earlier census years in Ninth Census of 
Canada, 1961, Vol. I. 


6.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories by Counties and Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1951 and 1956 


nn  —  ——————— ———— <——e—————ee———— 


Province and Division 1951 1956 Province and Division or County 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Canada 2) oot oe ee 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 || Newfoundland—concluded 
Division NO Siasmey caastes os ete 36,799 40, 629 
Newfoundland................ 361,416 415,074 DDiVAsionsINOs9 ccues seaeais iene 17,051 19,970 
DivisionsNoslins sn eee ee 149, 543 171,213 Division. No: 1Omeeteer ie ttre 7,890 10,814 
Division Nos 2st on.ceaee ce 22,366 23,980 
Division $NOVan season es 20, 434 21,675 
Division =NO<45.2 concn aetna: 15, 982 19,631 || Prince Edward Island......... 98, 429 99,285 
Division Nos5-e.c4; ec hee cere 28, 089 35,215 In eS Ais ke oe hee certs esa ee Sanka 17, 943 17,853 
Division NOs Ge, Gees seen 27,968 33,738 Princes ce aa. en ee eae Soo 38,007 


PiTVision=NOed..6 coven teenie 35, 294 38, 209 Queensieset Sade ela eos 42,751 43, 425 
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6.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories by Counties and Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1951 and 1956—continued 


* Province and County 1951 1956 


INOVR SCOUMA co cc6 esi. soem erect 642,584 694,717 
PNA DOLIS ter nie < SP I eo 21,747 21,682 
PATIUIGONIS Me ns tai cnee sas 11,971 13,076 
Gapeebrecone- then .cice akiomens - 120, 306 125,478 
Wolchesterseestte tc Glee tose. 6: 31,536 34, 640 
unaberlangds.u, et csectietes 39, 655 39,598 
BP pices te-aeege ck SM etn ee 19,989 19, 869 
KGUVSDOLOURTIA. «uncer eee ss 14, 245 13, 802 
Risliiaxey: we tte ere ani c 162,217 197, 943 
Pi antss, eer tee nie a 23-357 24, 889 
ARVETRESA ae ce en es 18,390 18, 235 
Gin gS ery tae aa shee merecias 33, 183 37,816 
I bitrate ye OT by ati nie ee Reet cere 33, 256 34, 207 
TEC oy Races Bi AA SAAT Ss on eae 44,002 44,566 
STS obs Sa goh ceases ales areeees 12,544 12,774 
A TCIINONG eke es is An Sees ok 10, 783 10, 961 
BNEUDUTRE seers, ches at tee oe. 14,392 14, 604 
WAGLOLIN Sheer eee cee nes 8,217 8,185 
SVATINOUU tee ies het oe ne 22,794 22,392 

New Brunswick............... 515, 697 554, 616 
PNIDErG sti cae toe face orale ee 9,910 10, 943 
Parletone mak. cee cs lee en 22, 269 23,073 
keharlotbecmwe te. cde ciolteeie ss 25,136 24,497 
RG IGHCESTOTIO tres oc ote tastes 9 57, 489 64,119 

TAG eee teeter Ss ee a oaks 26, 767 27,492 
KINDS Eteach a..< 8 teak Fos 22, 467 24, 267 
MAGA WHS keto ay. cote ee cise es 34,329 36, 988 
Northumberland....;......... 42,994 47, 223 
ucens a sey: ves Loses ss 13, 206 12, 838 
Restigouche....... sae So a 36,212 39,720 
Sire LG) CU: S75 Oe ee 74, 497 81,392 
SUG STEERS See cee pe aries 9,322 10,547 
amr IA! BIS he. och 18,541 19,020 
WiGSUNIOFIATICN/ ge .cci08 ociee a es 80,012 85,414 
Gael Aes ONS ee a oe 42,546 47, 083 

CUIeD CCS ee ce ee 4,055,681 | 4,628,378 
ANG CFO eae aR car ae 86, 356 99,578 
FAT ZETIEEUILT Naat. sete ee ae 25, 872 28,474 
PATE MADASICA 4 <tdees seed so 36, 957 41,422 
Led ha) homer iegnGese ye elma Area neon Seek ae 19, 224 20, 213 
BSBA COmai Tahoe. 5s vets es 54,973 59, 957 
IBeauliamoige2 csc. sts veal ees 38,748 42,691 
Bellechasse.. 6s... oc. Ree Dil. 26, 203 
eerunienc cn a8 o.cceemee sv 24,717 26,359 
BORAVECRtUTE.S. cscs ct eee ee 41,121 43,240 

POMIO TA ee coo ne ae ee ie 13,393 13,790 
(CUNSITEN 6) kG ns Se a a ee 77,931 111,979 
MONVATNAPAIU geese 013 Sate se os 85,745 102, 674 
ROI AVICV.OIN Gots tes oles cle 6 28, 259- 30, 263 

Charlevoix Hast. ..2..0....- 14,611 15,706 

Charlevoix West............ 18,748 14,667 
MN TtCAUCURY 25.4 cits ss cleleieeles se 17, 857 22,588 
NCOULT eee.) cL eis 115, 904 137,999 
RB OMIDLOHS ite sxc keto lees 23, 856 25,057 
Deux-Montagnes.............. 21,048 26,595 
WPOPGHEStCL coc oso 5 elects v0 3,008 S3nele 34, 692 
MINION saints soe s ae Nees 53, 426 55,565 
MOUTON AC rhc cess vi cicieis Sine sie s.08 30, 733 31, 433 
MGESNC eta S Brin. bo ARE le 62,530 71,896 

Riiene FOARG...... oe. «5s 37,442 41,319 

Gaspe West..........0...00- 16,089 19,021 

Madeleine Islands........... 9,999 11,656 
Hochelaga (included in 

Montreal Island) 


1 Includes districts Abitibiand Mistassini. 


No. No. 


Province and County 1951 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 
WH Re ak SaaS Eee OS 92,582 
(GEatinGaAllieier ss. ces0e seek 35,264 
WLS See R See Ras Mo Cae 67,318 
Eluntinedonsy sn... scsaon nee ee 13,457 
Thervillet .wotaee ss useen sees 13,507 
Jacques Cartier (included in 
Montreal Island) 
TOlIette Maa see: ase ca aaa Ge 37,251 
WAMOULASKA es. gsc a ek eete 26,672 
UC 62) I ce ee ee SS a Sere Sear 27,197 
Bac St Jeanege. sc ceacoet hess 82,006 
Lac St. Jean East........... 31,128 
Lac St. Jean West........... 50,878 
WANTAITICCA See cae wes hee 18,639 
TASsOMmption ss <.dies ee vances 23,205 
Laval (included in Jesus Is- 
lan 
G6 Vas 2s, Fetes os see a 43,625 
MS SISICERIR Sees aa ke seats S 22,996 
Ot bInICles ts Slee oe Oe 27,985 
Maskinong@ieien won cies ee etree 19,478 
IMatanes) oo sees tc cloth aon h ees 64, 182 
Matane epra et > nites artes 30,248 
Matapedian 2236.0 80s isha 83,9389 
Meran tie: Peery. casero tetelets ete 45,325 
IMISSISCUOIEE MMe roc ee 24,689 
Montcalm 325.) 273 bh 17,520 
MoOntmagny ics. cs joe teem anes 24,729 
Montmorency 22% <5 seve eee ee 21,389 
Montmorency No. 1......... 17,040 
Montmorency No. 2......... 4,349 
Montreal and Jesus Islands..... 1,358,075 
NESS stan Geen ocelot eee 37,8. 
Montreal Island............. 13202202 
Napier vill@me acc as chat sheets 9,20 
Nicolet 2 Aetna ae 30,335 
Papineall san homie. oc eiaeteit mes 29,381 
PONUACS Ger fora nee Sate 20,696 
POrtweuiier coe atest io ate stetarevarees 43, 453 
(AYN TSl afer Che Weaes canna SO REN Ntac ae tatine 252,890 
Richelieu He ser 2... cies 30, 801 
Richmond eee 6 ek cies ote 34, 102 
RM OUSKIC ae seeker ater 53, 220 
Rowvalleceees 2. ic etchant 19,506 
Saeuenay 2am sche le eralereet 42, 664 
pole epUROT gS (ph yeah ye eR ee 43,722 
Sherbrooke: ... 25. cc. cee wre 62, 166 
SoulAanges str ces sc ctalce oto sts 9, 233 
DtansteaGd ene ee ice ers 34, 642 
Stoel yaeint pes ene nassnioces 38,101 
SO dedn t Aate e tO cidde oe tees 28,702 
St Maurice se eae sont hlkoo sec 93, 855 
Témiscamingue............... 55, 102 
Témiscouata css 6 less). visio 65,550 
Riviére-du-Loup............ 87,376 
Pémiscouatas. 5: .joecneke we 28,175 
TerrebOnne st se. 2 jhe ie ca hheiels 67, 437 
Veudreule esc. atc tna cers 17,378 
Vercehéreserniec) cc fusca danse 17,729 
Ole eRe na reee Baoan 18,153 
Yamasikair vetena tee aides 16,071 
Ontario; a. Sects sone se 4,597,542 
ATR ONV AR rn cede vrcrnehe rec shectisk 64, 496 
tah tee. weet ee oeeuisosa haxwte ts < Ae 72,857 
FST UCO; 2 care ieee coptaacake) Seas aantcake 41,311 
Carleton ae, Reet: shiek 242, 247 
Cochrane 2. cite aes iickeatey cle ok 83, 850 


2 Includes New Quebec district. 


1956 
No. 


109, 833 
40,754 
69,079 
14,278 
15,724 


40,706 
27,817 
28, 492 
96, 673 
88,273 
58 , 400 
24,620 
28,642 


46, 839 
24,047 
30, 116 
20,870 
71,042 
34,957 
36,086 
53,028 
26,773 
18,670 


18,774 
16,616 


5, 404,933 
82,05 
“77,992 
42,070 


282,630 
86,768 
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6.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories by Counties and Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1951 and 1956—concluded 


Province and County or Division 1951 1956 Province and Division 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
Wutherins hese ch oan eon 14, 566 15,569 Division Now! Ome a see aecaisen 19,311 18, 928 
DD UNdas): See eles ben eset 15,818 16,978 TT ASTON IN Onl eases crete atten ores 25,101 24, 567 
WMUEhHAI ass ods reek ae 30,115 35, 827 Bivision INOawl Zee. soee eas see Ma elav! 23, 666 
BOL SiNl...cte Ato els fd chee 55,518 59,114 Division INO Sheet sets seers 24,537 24,188 
MESS EX. ay steele Meloni sd coat oraresers 217,150 246,901 Division INO 146 us cisscide.<.cstore 23, 499 22,581 
ETontena Git sic na.) one eee 66,099 76,534 MD IVASiON NO Oe kanes: cnr 12, 492 12,365 
(GION BAER VA hysteretic eter: 17,702 18,693 DIVISION MNO Gees cto e see oer 45, 692 52,564 
Giron Ville. She ce tower 17,045 20,563 
Grevita te eS.) aaa hare Ry 58,960 60,971 ||Saskatchewan................. 831, 728 880, 665 
ilalidimeancd@s- were ene 24,138 26, 067 DL VASIONUN OFn sativa o ec 35,481 36, 948 
Rishiburtonkeh.2e.n scan. oon 7,670 8,012 Division INO pase. cae cetec wre 34,714 33,929 
EEL EOnsS fb APR Soe cre res 44,003 68, 297 Division sNOsome.. cide: eeeest 29,477 29,686 
Hastings eee. 8. sk eet: 74, 298 83,745 Division INOs46 Bema. wines <erse 16,691 17,386 
TOUT a eo AN oe 5 Alea sen Cemeetn! 49, 280 51,728 IDivasion INO xOas).. se eons es 48, 877 47,000 
iKeworal 958, Hai cecinitis eee: 39,212 47,156 Division INOmGm ses wae ces oer 113,614 132,849 
WRONG chee hiss. k oa ee 79,128 85, 362 Division INO we socks meer selene 50, 421 58, 448 
ogi COM a: ois cee cae ome 74, 960 89, 939 Division ANOMSee sci was Tae 35,211 39,643 
Aen ar kes. ed. HS. Wien a oe vaste 35, 601 88,025 Diwvaston INOSGbs cu:eincs cose. 54, 939 52,931 
eCdS)) eo LF vee din tne 38, 831 43,077 Diyasiong Now Oe scassee.c oe 37,633 35, 903 
Lennox and Addington........ 19,544 21,611 Divisione NOwtils se eeu eon 84, 365 102,715 
LUGO Lares bre ei tens ation 89, 366 111, 740 Division WNoOcion qecac cae. ceils 27,896 28,484 
Nianitoulineee nin ince eee: 11,214 11,060 Division $No. Wie es eas oe: 30,721 32,972 
IMiddilesexees. eat s.c.. cn. atines 162,139 190, 897 Division INOs4ess, 6046000865 61,615 54,971 
Misco kcal Mey fees ancl ites oie 24,713 25,134 IDivisionaNiollo. .. ness. ca. ss 81,160 82,502 
IN PISSING Aes sees Susie eee 50,517 60, 452 DiyasioniNowlOr,. .6.< esas 45,211 45,339 
IN Grol h PaO. lomice's cusses 42,708 46,122 TDTVASTONAINOE IY ss. cc cans cea 29,048 29,049 
Northumberland............. 33, 482 38,018 Division NOSIS: . ..ds6 uc 30s 14, 654 19,910 
Ontario....... & «ee eas emer 87,088 108, 440 
OsiGndi, Meher wari. <b sweats 58,818 65; 228 Alberta... 5. tcacgoe cess s schesieis 2 939,501 | 1,123,116 
ary SOUDGN naa. coem cred 27,371 28,095 Divisiont{Noe lets: 2.208068 s <2 28,317 34, 496 
Cel a Re ee ira eee 55, 673 83, 108 Division NOs. cco bes nels 67,694 74,991 
Berti te. sate 2 on cet 52,584 55,057 Division No.3..... Leaibaea ss sey 27,667 30, 426 
Weterhorowehyeeeo-c sock ess 60,789 67,981 Divisvon Nos 4s%-0. esac eae 13, 182 14,294 
(Preseokts ee Meee. tikes ioral 25,576 26,291 PD UVASTON NOS Olesen 39,055 38, 120 
Prince Hid warden acscerie cscs 18,559 21,145 DivASIONNOs Om scram ean 177,441 237, 886 
IRVIN. EOL VOT ot aoe seceie ees DANO 25, 483 Division NOs den «anise ese 40,217 40,214 
Rent Trews Ae = oc hs do Sesies 66,717 78, 245 DivAsionENOy Star. vo see eee 57,513 64, 168 
1B retctel Rae AR oc, La Ge RS 17,66 18,994 Di vasiony NOs Gis acess eee 19, 496 17, 239 
SIU COS AAS aR es chee eke 106, 482 127,016 IDs nrsiost INIOG Ay ois bo ace Gob. 70,677 71,500 
Stormont eee cnc. ccc caer 48,458 56, 452 Division Nos see ee 235,475 323,539 
SuGbury te es ok ease anes 109,590 141,975 DavisiontNost2ee eee 39, 886 44,947 
‘Phundert Barre cise k sccle « 105, 367 122, 890 Divasion LNO* Bisel sees teasers 46, 638 45,033 
ER iMIS KATINAS... ste.4 cc -iahete com 50,016 50, 264 Divisions Nos Lae. sss. oo. 14, 443 15, 846 
WiGtOr ia: ene Pete nes eee 27 127 28, 248 Division Nov lope w.ses ek sree 61, 800 70,417 
WViiterl oa. Hes ee oco seal wes 126,123 148,774 
Welland t208 8h... Seecesce na 123, 233 149,606 ||British Columbia.............. 1,165,210 | 1,398,464 
Weliths tome. mec c coe ses. 66, 930 75, 691. Divasione Now le. eae teen oe 27,628 30, 584 
Wentw ont Ween csa is stein ate 266, 083 316,238 WD UVASION | NOs Oct sistema! + Sh 60, 060 65,615 
BY. Gidley ee, Mes cane dustin ss ead 1,176,622 | 1,440,601 DIVISIONPNOD OMe ah teeta a> - 77, 686 84, 871 
Wiyasion: NOs 46.5 eee ea ee 649, 238 767,921 
Manitobas. 902 cn se oslodion teens 776,541 850,040 Divisione NOs dij. scene oes 215,003 256, 355 
ID) rvasiont Nossa: sat 8 ee. oe 23,861 24, 888 DD iVASIONS NON Oleere ees ee 41, 823 54,304 
Wivasion! INOw Lis. 2 cheese ce 38,971 39,118 WivasionvNowiee ous tec ose oer 18, 247 21,022 
Division Now see abies ace 22,870 22,520 Divwasions NOw Sais cate skies 40, 276 60, 067 
Division NORA cisss hens e oc 15,036 14, 6380 DDVASION) NOS Orie as.d homies 20, 854 Sy PA 
MD ivasioni- INO: Oe. era elerars selswerte 52,453 60,568 Divisione NOs HO. sees eee «a 14,395 20,514 
Pivasionl NOs. GA.cs. bt. oe aca 330, 130 368, 724 ° 
DivisionbNordiae wa eleiieccae- 40,791 45,923 || Yukon Territory.............. 9,096 12,190 
Drwisiont NOS eo cisessiasgcces 19,565 yy wl 
Division NOv.Oidicccteve seals on 58,875 72,639 ||Northwest Territories......... 16,004 19,313 


1 Includes district of Patricia. 


Section 8.—Population of Incorporated Urban Centres 


The growth of Canadian cities with populations of over 30,000 from 1951 to 1956, 
together with the years of their incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 7. All incorpo- 
rated cities, towns and villages having populations of 1,000 or over in 1956 are listed 
in Table 10. 
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1 Algomae V7. Gry 37. Peel 1. Abitibi 21, Frontenac 38. Lorbiniere 57. Richmond 0 
rant ‘aldiman 38. Penh 2. Argenceuil = Gaspé — 39, Maskinongé 58. Rimouski 
3. Bruce 19, Haliburton 39, Peterborough Se ArhabTa Va 122, Gaspé East = Mutane — 59. Rouville PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
4. Carleron 20, Halton = Prescott 4. Bagot 123, Guspe Wesr 140, Marane 60. Saguenay 1 Kings 
5. Cochrane* i & Russell— 5. Beauce $24, Madeleine Islands 441. Matupédia 61. Shelford 2 Prince 
6. Dufferin 140. Prescott & Beauharnois 42, Mégantic 62, Sherbrooke 3. Queens 
= Dundas, Stormont 23. Kenora including 141, Russell 7. Bellechasse = Hull — 43. Missisquoi G3. Soulanges : 
& Glengarry — District of Patricia® 42. Prince Edward 8, Berthier 125. Hull 44. Montcalm ad NOVA SCOTIA 
+ 7. Dundas 24. Kent 43, Rainy River’ 9. Bonaventure 126. Gatineau 45, Montmagny Iyacinthe 
+ 8. Stormont 25. Lambton 44. Renfrew 10. Brome 27. Huntingdon = Nontmorency — 6G. Saint-Jean i 
1 9. Glengarry 26, Lanark 45. Simcoe 11, Chambly 28, Iberville 146, Montmorency N°. 1 67. Saint-Maurice AeeAnnapolis: NEW BRUNSWICK 
= Durham 27, Lennox & Addington 46. Sudbury* 12; Champlain 29, Joliette 247. Montmorency N°. 2 iscamingue 2./Antigonisa 
& Northumberland — 28. Lincoln 47. Thunder Bay* = Charlevoix — 30. Kamouraska 48, Jésus Island émiscouara ~ 3. Cape Breton Alcor 
110, Durham. 29. Manitoulin® 48. Timiskaming® +13. Charlevoix East 31. Labelle 49. Montreal Island 369. Témiscousra A ICOLshEs ees 2. Carleton 
111. Northumberland 30. Middlesex 49, Victoria #14, Charlevoix West Lake St. John — 50, Napicrville 170, Riviere-du-Loup 53 Cumberlan Sac nants 
12, Elgin 31. Muskok: 50, Waterloo 15. Chateauguay 132. Lake St John East 51. Nicolet 71. Terrebonne os Digty b Buclsucesiee 
13. Essex 32, Nipissing” 51. Welland 16, Chicoutimi 133, Lake Se John West 52, Papineau 72. Vaudreuil pacbyaboroy aan 
14. Frontenac 33. Norfolk 52. Wellington 17. Compton 34. Laprairie” 53. Pontiac 73. Vercheres 5. Ha nee G Kings 
= Grenville & Leeds —~ 34, Ontario 53. Wenoworth 18, Deux-Montagnes 35. L'Assomption 34. Porrneuf was vole 10; Inverness 7. Madawaska 
115. Grenville 35. Oxford 54. York 19, Dorchester 36. Levis 55. Quebec 75. Yamasku We tis chs Zoe al 
116. Leeds 36. Party Sound* 20, Drumniond 37, L'islet 56. Richelieu : res Lena aA 9. Queens 
DISTRICTS unenburg ¥ x 
A. Abitibi tegen i seein 
eee teen t |. Queens : St John 
Territorial district. B, Mistassini i aan 12, Sunbury 
t These counties are united for municipal purposes. ; New Quebec 16, Shelburne 13, Victoria 
17, Victoria 14. Westmorland 
1&8 Yarmouth 15. York 


{ Subdivided co correspond with municipal counties. 
Note. For the 5 provinces divided into census divisions,the number only is given. 
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7.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 30,000 at the 1956 Census and 
Comparable Data for 1951 


Year of Population Year of Population 
; Incor- Incor- 
City and Province poration|———_ City and Province poration — 
as as 
City 1951 1956 City 1951 1956 


a a a | 


No. No. 


No. No. 
Brantford, Ont........... 1877 36, 727 51,869 || Quebec, Que............. 1832 164,016 | 170,703 
Dalgary wilted 6s i000 5% 1893 129,060 | 181,780 || Regina, Sask............ 1903 71,319 89,755 
Edmonton, Alta......... 1904 159, 631 226,002 || St. Catharines, Ont...... 1876 37,984 39,708 
Fort William, Ont....... 1907 34,947 39, 464 || Saint John, N.B......... 1785 50,779 52,491 
GuelobOntin occ pec he 1879 27,386 33,860 || St. John’s, Nfld......... 1888 52,873 57,078 
Halifax, Nereida s.... 1841 85,589 93,301 || St. Laurent, Que......... 1955 20, 426 38,291 
Hamilton, Ontis......... 1846 208, 321 239,625 || Sarnia, Ont.........-..-- 1914 34, 697 43, 447 
TilteGudee 523!) ..: 1875 43, 483 49,243 || Saskatoon, Sask......... 1906 53, 268 72, 858 
Jacques-Cartier, Que.....| 1951 22, 450 33,132 || Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 1912 32,452 37,329 
Kingston, Ont: ¢.........- 1846 33, 459 48,618 || Sherbrooke, Que.......-. 1875 50, 543 58, 668 
Kitchener, Ont.......... 1912 44,867 | 59,562 || Sudbury, Ont..........-- 1930 42,410 | 46, 482 
Teachine; Que... i.356. 0... 1909 27,773 34,494 || gvdney, N.S......--.05- 1904 31 S47 32, 162 
Mondon. Oat. fae. .! ets 1855 95, 343 101,693 hres Riscwst Oue:wes: 1857 46,074 50, 483 
eae a Mae ee Ak ' ae Ma Ae BokontopOnker 2 .-00, 5. 1834 | 675,754 | 667,706 
DUT CALC) Ue sisis sesiat 021, ,109, 
NoweWiauimetes B.C...| 4860 28, 639 31,665 Vancouver, B.C.......-- 1886 344,833 | 364,844 
Oshawa, Ooh... 1s... 1924 | 41,545 | 50,412 || Verdun, Que.......-----. SUE Oeen Fee aee 
Ottawa, Ont............. 1854 | 202,045 | 222,129 || Victoria, B.C.........--- 1862 51,331 | 54,584 
Peterborough, Ont....... 1905 38, 272 42,698 || Windsor, Ont.......----- 1892 120,049 | 121,980 
Port Arthur, Ont........ 1907 31,161 38,136 \\ Winnipeg, Man.........-. 1873 235,710 | 255,093 


For census purposes, metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban 
communities that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. The total 
population of each of the census metropolitan areas in 1956, with the comparable figure 
from the 1951 Census covering the same area as in 1956, is shown in Table 8. In this 
table the metropolitan area has been named after the largest city of each urban group. 


8.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas 1956 compared with Populations 
of Same Areas in 1951 


ES — ——EEEee—E——wreo 


; Population Population 
Metropolitan Area ne eS eee Metropolitan Area 
1951 1956 1951 1956 
No Shee | No. No. 
enloarve Altace: a1. se os sees 140, 645 200,449 || Saint John, N.B..........--. 78,337 86, 015 
Bidmonton: Altar... <5 6 «ls eie0% 173,748 251004 4 StrJohn’s Nfld. ).....). 2.5% 67,313 77,991 
Ber eee ents: 133,931 | . 164,200 | Toronto, Ont..........2-++ +: 1,117,470 | 1,358,028 
ee. we) ae ss = ee ss Reet Ce nent St 561,960 | 665,017 
ondaon £)y Se a eee oe 
i it : potrin EO IHG aa seine 108, 285 125, 447 
OS a 1,395,400 | 1,620,758 ta ect 
oY ca le ea 292,476 345,460 || Windsor, Ont...........-.-- 163, 618 185, 865 
PG PONG)... .- ss ccs essa 274, 827 309,959 || Winnipeg, Man............--- 354,069 409, 121 


meres fase WR. ee eee 
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The distribution of the population of incorporated urban centres in Canada by size 
groups is given in Table 9 for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1956. 


9.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages by Size, Census Years 
1941, 1951 and 1956 


1941! 1951 1956 

: 12K Or PC: EG: 

Size Group Urban Popu- of Urban Popu- of Urban Popu- of 
Centres} lation Total ||Centres| lation Total ||Centres} lation Total 
Pop. Pop. Pop. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Over S00 000 stem. sent 2 | 1,570,464 13.65 2 | 1,697,274 L2eUE Ps Nal igi ts, 11.05 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000....... ae — - — —- — — — a 
300,000 and 400,000....... — — —— 1 344, 833 2.46 1 365, 844 2.28 
200,000 and 300,000....... 2 497,313 4.32 3 646, 076 4.61 4 942, 849 5.86 
100,000 and 200,000....... 4 577, 356 5.02 4 572,756 4.09 4 576, 156 3.58 
50,000 and 100,000....... 7 508, 808 4.42 9 588, 436 4.20 12 769, 323 4.78 
25,000 and 50,000....... 19 605, 805 5.26 24 802, 380 5.73 27 929, 624 5.78 
15,000 and 25,000....... 20 377,505 3.28 34 636,713 4.54 43 853, 341 5.31 
10,000 and 15,000....... 24 296,195 2.57 29 347, 410 2.48 44 527, 802 3.28 
5,000 and 10,000....... 74 510, 429 4.44 100 720,077 5.14 ieee 830, 289 5.16 
3,000 and 5,000....... 91 348, 709 3.03 119 457, 492 3227 130 497,818 3.10 
1-000°and®, 23: 0002. ate. 337 561,019 4,88 409 698, 092 4.98 450 772,013 4.80 
Wnderil 000K; fy sc ceiee. 1,060 | 398,813 3.47 1,049 | 429,683 3.07 || 1,039 | 443,922 2.76 
Totalsi=. 3-335. 1,640 | 6,252,416 | 54.34] 1,783 | 7,941,222 | 56.68 || 1,873 | 9,286,126 | 57.75 


1 Newfoundland not included. 


Of the 1,873 incorporated urban centres in Canada at the date of the latest Census 
(June 1, 1956) 834 had a population of 1,000 or over. These are listed alphabetically by 
province in Table 10 with their 1956 populations and comparative figures for 1951. 


10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1951 and 1956 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 


No No. No No 
Newfoundland— Prince Edward Island— 

Bay: Roberts santer: ee ae 1,222 1,306 Charlottetowns....+-ate eee 15, 887 16,707 
Burgeo es es. os tires Se ee 891 1,138 Monta guece she acces schon cee ee 1,068 15152 
USAT pie tenets. Saga Oe ie Bt 3 A 796 1,116 Parkdale sist asc eee ee 1 1,422 
Carbonéars onsite hots 3,901 3,955 OUTS Crk ae ace eee 1,183 1,449 
Channel-Port aux Basques...... 2,634 3,320 SPLINE EL ALK sc con sence ates 1 1,370 
Clarenville? = a.. ae oe 1 1,195 Summerside: seus. nae 6,547 7,242 
Comer: Brooke. 5.25. hemor ce 2 23,225 

Decriakeseenacemtweise eae 2,655 3,481 

Horo. Ne neo en ee ane 1,078 1,184 || Nova Scotia— 

MOrtune a te ence eee rete 867 1,194 Avoherstdcs i. deat oi See 9,870 10,301 
Freshwatetscc enna ene eree 810 1,048 Antigonish: 3 o.% sce. teu eee 3,196 3,592 
Grand’ Banks. eee 2,148 2,430 Berwicki de “seco iee eee 1,045 1,134 
HarbourlGracesassace rose eee 2,331 2,545 Bridgeetownh. .-- 0: foe eee 1,038 1,041 
AGewisporte hen. eet rae ene ee 1,218 2,076 Bridgvewsters anaes cen ace 4,010 4,445 
MarvstGwnicncn cee eee 1 1,460 @ansoieid Feons wieh Gos ee eats 1,261 
Mount Pearl Park-Glendale..... 1 1,979 Dartmouthass man. .ee oe 15, 037 21,093 
Placentiaizcs.. senso we 6143 1 PRE DIGDY.. .och same eee e oe eee 2,047 2,145 
Stanthonyereeentirn ere eras 1,380 1,761 DOMINION. ee cies eee ee 3,143 2,964 
St.ohn’ st mee wee as ah era 52, 873 57,078 Glace: Bay se cuke toh ook cee 25, 586 24,416 
Sts Rawrences.:, nn cee ose 1,451 1, 837 I alifas®-: 4. bessieues eens see 85, 589 93,301 
Stephen villoseiseewes «exatonres es 2 3,762 Han tspottscn cates: cae On car eee 1,131 1,298 
Wabana.escc oe ere eer 6, 460 7,873 INnVernessayeinote te hak Seeameeer 2,360 2,026 
Wesley villemaia sk oer nse wee 1,304 ste Kentville? wad; <tisae va ceo cee 4,240 4,937 
Windsorecmccutacenmitade esse ate 3,674 4,520 TeiVerpOOlee «tat cccisne = © oce ene oe 3,535 3, 500 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 132. 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1951 and 1956—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Nova Scotia—concluded Quebec—continued 
HAO GKEDOLE Mets clavate seis: e os ajviesels NBOACONSILCLOL eles. silane osteo ste cee 


BEYNTS UE Discs einiere eit soc es orsialacecs ReAUCeVAllOmats ce s.6 dan ets aus ole ee 
HRNON DINE wes cles ces cee cee , Beaucevallertie co. tceoe voce oric cies 
MEARONCLDAVES coves sc cccs cles BeaarnOisnie.s occtee 2 ovis A ierele 
ICUIGLON Eee tele tae cecieettens ES GAUDOLE Hartt crs cscs ado ohecatccoteyatiers) of e+ 
INEWISTAVGo can cpiieeiisctaes oe sie s Beaupre stairs scene Sate cherne 
INR W. GIASSOW. «ce nie eens cee ans IBGGIOLGt iene owe ou omer lacks 
ROW: WALCTIO‘N sacs ccc sere Becbe: clainemiar teats owes aac 
NOT GIS YONG Virinceisiaciw os create Belek Siers Sed aaa doce ees 
Sao ee BRS 2S Ae tere Bormiervilles.. code nesses ieee» 
PERTTROOLO RE ek dao tad ae here BetehiervillG. ch. cree decse ceteres 
“Ee Ohi We; Stak deals A Bae ee Rape ae WG ee res tg noha camara 
Port Hawkesbury............+- Black Wa kessra ceases laces, oe 
CoP ETE 6 Se Bee eran IBOis des Mipon a oc eec 7 ce neon 
ENGL. ais eigen e ee + anes 0 BOUCHE Vill@ayds. ears a ose zs 
ECULATLOD Ee ieion cit ce:s creeds aie BourlaAmaAgue sas «cscs ae cs os 
POT WACK Otic oa cts oe fe crc wieieee Brompton ville... 4. 52st ome 
UT Aas Ried, iat SR SS mar aire, BrowlsbDurgtcie steak acnascce es 
Sydney Mines: ,.........-.....- Buckingliants es oseaecnee cee eos 
MRrOnt Oni tice niet Sake, «ce oir Gabanos- eects nce res se Nateaer. 
| ChaERO 2. GR ae Ge ete oan GadillaG: saweth coor ee tare arse e 
Westville @ampbellissBay..2.c2-s0e+026-° 
WANGSOLe eat. tases © Cap Chatter. @astpes.cjnese- 
Wolfville Cap de la Madeleine...........- 
Yarmouth Causapscaly. <0. cscs oetien gees 
Gliamibiy emer s ccotes cease necs 

SAIN DOLCE: cae on coheed oe Tee 

New Brunswick— Ghandlersots. 5 sas ee ne means 
LATCH TRS aac a tele See eon @harlemavnesn:..gocs nn ces 6s ane 
KeaipLelLOM ses tates es se are wees Gharleshourg. .-ec oes sees oie 
Matias ee eee. hemes CHAT se eee as caer isos) ore 
BPA OUSIO ame icons cone cen ss cco bel ss GIAtEAN SUS Vicn. ces ance «3 cce 
ND IED DO Meese ee ie beside Pee ChAteauguay Heights........... 
PeisUNGStOMee coe ef cpensaee es Ginboucanialin ate cee ciar see 
MradenictOles i. c wccs cs cae cedues Ghicoutimiatn cos ay erence 
erancdsballsccnecscee ss oc cb eels GhicoutimileNno oes oe aeons 
[Brae S20 been eae en a er ea Clermont ccs ot ost oees eereas 
Mancasterieet cr ae des boa meee Goaticoo keer: Sod ee oe ae oestes 
War Vavilles, sc.cn-ceccccc seme GOntTECOCUE yaks cc bes ene 
MTL OWD crac tena ba ctaeeta oe GGokshirectt er teeta tomes 
IN ONCLONG ee de tee tee hes Cote SteVaee cs: res ee ae 
MT EWWCASLIO IIe ree heat hoes cee Gourvillemers acc be hee oe ates’: 
RIPPANGTOWSa. son nae oe ene tare GOWADSVILLO Mans Sorte. weed loaner 
SEG COEDE rac ao ccc ss eis eee GTAbtree sakiac nen dice or oes sates os 
SECONATO te ccco ek nae an villecenthcccod ae hese ees 
Sin de RO) dls Sea I aANRINE rip Siric ¢ Deschaillons-sur-St. Laurent.... 
Siva lege UB paernc Rega DIS na Gores Deschambaul}. oc... cece wees e 
Shirt idl (002 ee EROS ine NPD ie Weachenes ee ...< ce Sees sate cree 
LEG RETO Ost ihre Wa ee RIE Dei MV ISrACl Peet cate wis ais cals on se 
SI DDCOAM ee ceo lacisec owls cpteiere « I OIDEAU ete eos eee e as 
OSB eis a oe Seo Cae TV ONUACONALE te cos eee beta ne 
BU RIDUSCOCIOd Geto e okt cme: 5 MOTION Tae oe beaten 
DORVAL. Stee phe es neerawe ai 

Drummondyville..2... <6... 

Quebec— Drummondville W............. 
PGEOI GY FEL oie eee ae castes scctaterene ores IPuparadetrews.- meee he eee 
UJI Ee Gah CIR aoe ast AMeUs teh eet see cere ok 
LOGS rae oie ioe SR oe oS East Broughton Station......... 
i BEAT IATIE Mee Pc ces acvesterss nines fo 

SONG T es SRS RRO: Bae ok oo Ob Merme-INCUVEL.< cGcs + «s+ ce eon e'ek 
PETA DASKAS once oad sane ee Horestya ler sseca coe oe wlvisie eusaelate 
LET BIETE Say oes Gee OREO tO aE Mort Chambly ie. seeres were sis ers 
PESOS hed oe ke hie ek ee Sees te Hort ouloneensnr asics. tance: 
Spl Sere eB oeio bre (GINS RA BAL 3 Co meieneieeieon ehociain 
_ SA tO IIe (Gabinoall Mama kei ee ess eres 
ReMi allone sacs cic oss os etree Giftards int oe ease 
PIE @OMICAU. os sacs c csee Ss TAN D Varn aoee eee iene te 
Baie de Shawinigan...........-- Grandes tuvaorOrrec. + car sais s is 
PATEL URLOO Ce civcdc ws cos aise eters Grand Mereriee scenic cases 
BSS POA lees cote cones Greenheldseark.5.. cscs osine sc 
DRY DIeT IT pay acetal Ra TEN Ville Nee ae = be ast ents 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 132. 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1951 and 1956—continued 


ey (| ee ee 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 
No. 
Quebec—continued 
iHampstend®.. fl. <a s.crsccianctereress 3, 260 
ELA Upterivieeenis. soe cere 283 
Hébertville Station............. 1,038 
Eta sone aeeoe =. ns koepics eae 1, 283 
udson Meishits st. sire 925 
SEI nn 7B) OR Ree NEI OT 43, 483 
Eerunting donermecs ceteeiccrcte cotter: 2,806 
bervalle: Bre Ba cect aaa: Saacs 5,185 
le=Perroteee. Ms. iene nar 2,0085 
slat Wlaligne® ec). Br. a os staere 482 
Jacaues-Cartler.... 1.cesgo ues 22,450 
VOlette: POR heed cct acme 16, 064 
FONGULICLO ee ee oie tao ites 21,618 
HG EHO GAIT O tse sis ea Sur eioteke oc alah 9,895 
Knowl tonite os. eototens sacs 1,094 
Ha belle SroMeb es oe olos aoe norutrat 1,003 
i Abord-a=Riguite 3: yes4. . S005. 4,604 
BaC-Al-SAUmOM. ce een soe ee 1,622 
IBA CINE et we Se ce eer cae 27,773 
achuterete 4 tendo erg 6,179 
| boss W ere) h Peak Bg Sica: Suelate reie S 1,055 
ea ouaGgeloupern. foe sdes so cers Weyl 
oe Vall aie hes seen sa clone 2,466 
15a PRCTAG GI Eton aas oreo palatal 
WasPotitesnvvaleres:.-. aces sence. 7405 
Toa Herainieel eis ho tethers ome oe 4,058 
Wa IProvidence #645 ons saute 2,693 
Wisalle ) Were ce euvsiacaaaaaretare’ ss 11, 633 
WAS AINO: Cee ylecn sau oc coer 2,744 
EP Assom pone. ...4< cst aues pees: 2,688 
DASA WEN Hy. ceniid sare tedasarerene 9,538 
Batirentides: .%.....caccence> eee: 1,465 
Pmuizon:. Oe eek ote 9,643 
Laval-des-Rapides.............. 4,998 
LHe eH AYR 8 PE aia Set Rel ea 1,935 
Meloy nee of As. bat cachatica cieet 4,078 
Mennoxsvil eth iis is tate 6 Setterw 2,895 
Aad UpWAUICT We Gem eeee co ceases 2,462 
DAO: hs MO he We ones 1,194 
TEENS = RE CR oho 13,162 
TinpOre. bs oee Aes Bie at tone 949 
 isletwalks LR oc ae ck ene oto 830 
Ai RelesV Cnbes Macc Bikohceisgetase cs 1 
Hfon g UCU Repeat 2 coie ccerccrenetrocnoee 11,103 
Borette ville 25 cd enc toate 4,382 
MGouisevilles? 45 hls. acct. 4,088 
Mruceville see oes doce bane woe 1,059 
Ho yateratmee cca ease eae 961 
IMIS CATIIIC Sets ae ceehecet ore es 1,123 
Mackaywillew. 2. oscnkecteaie 6, 494 
Magog: + Sen. h) anciicncn osc aae 12, 423 
Malartic:sapee ortcenac ah ine oe 5, 983 
Manit walktaset vo ctans 6 Setec conn 3, 835 
ManlotGrove ae «ca sckeunonen mn 847 
IMartovalleyiahicc.iae soccer ae On? 
Masson Met ch ass e5.nce en. ektek 1,475 
IMEDEANIG Ec deh tee ait alia d erence en 6,345 
MeMastervillecs: igi. 650... eee 1,509 
IMEaaAnbiCia OY cass neta eee 6, 164 
Melochevilles #5 58.3. ac oactons 1,300 
MMISGASSINIMG. hs hs dere ease ates 2,298 
Montebelkowes, staat toacilea cee 1,397 
1 Kayal no) it ak ee ree ee ge en a 4,938 
Montilaurter d. concosc4 cand core 4,701 
MON GIA SN yale ee cec sine assuats 5, 844 
IMontmorenCveA..4..0.ccceusate 5, 817 
Montreal...... Seige ee be nee 1,021,520. 
Montreal Rye 2. scar ene 4,513 
VON ETE AINE Stes eats estas tartan 14,081 
Montreal Set. ae «sack ocideainusee 4,214 
Montreal: Wes.) carlos wasn tdace 3, (21 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 132. 


1956 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
Mount oyalene sii. eecieretss 
Murdochville.2 >. .2- asses 
INiapiervilleienin .:. «re icisste tersereiers 
Naudville...........00-0seeeeee 


Noranda tts 25 Jccuises ean 
INormanGinse 94.) 1... eee 
Notre-Dame-d’ Hébertville..... 
Notre-Dame-de-Lorette........ 
Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf....... 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac............ 
Ormstownterk cco doo ee ee 
Outremontee psc sere osc oe 
amines tivallle sees eter. sonics se 
Parent. . Bo SC Ad ah AD Re CME nee 


Plessis Villeireies: decen aeee 
Pomte-a-Gatineall. seso.eetiene es 
IRoimtesapaeicy..... canciones 
Pointe-aux-Trembles..2......-.- 
Pomte:Glaimescsc.s one ree ones 
Pont ROugek wo. curecccwterncecrsre 
ont: Viglen ec wea noah wees 


PTGS 7 ee ia co cae oe 


RRIVICTe-GU-WOUD) sceneries ste 
Riviere-du-Moulinw.... -osneeee 
Robertsonville. 4.6 eee 
Roberval te Aish ack ae 


oxtonst alls sa Gscivere Meee 
Ste: Adeleis! tn sales: capi 
St:wA gapitwille. jac cs. ae ae 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.......... 
StAmbroise cd... acs ws os ieee 
Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré........... 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue........... 
St cAnselmes es). ahs. = sie 
St. Antoine-des-Laurentides..... 
St Basile Sitka dat cere 
StiiCasimitteic.ig: esate 
St:'Césaired 424005 a.nhen Cee 
SiC ocur-de-Marie).. 5. eee 
StewGroieter asc okos sheets 
St Cyrille, oo. <2 ose bree 
Stes Worotiaes 0:4 onc. soe 
St SI ZO aS le... arein a teense 
St. 
Gian enet i: clock. tc eee 
Stslustache: e225. <. acsneeee 
St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac......... 
St eWéliciense fri os 2e heer 
St.Melix-de-Valois!. 5... <mae na. 
Ste. POV takes eackGe Lee 
Su pluleence: 4.0. «dnc: cere 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon......... 
Ste. Geneviéve-de-Pierrefonds... 
St. Georges (Beauce Co.)....... 


1951 


2,657 


1956 
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10.—_Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1951 and 1956—continued 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 182. 
91593—9 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No N No. No 
Quebec—continued Quebec—concluded 
St. Georges (Champlain Co.)... 1,143 1,454 Walleneuveo se ck sie Ldleinss setae ceeds 1,096 1,417 
St. Georges W. (Beauce Co.).... 2,691 3, 643 WAT WICKs tebe accu cater arent 2,094 2,248 
rE ePELIPATTO ts.  tpsitie: sig cw arenes 1,436 2,000 WATETIOOURSER Le Ontos kore re eke 4,054 4,266 
BUMELVACINGHOS cc toe cele ota 20, 236 20, 489 IWiatenvillords. ho cuecesee tees fie 1,205 1,373 
ILIIAGUUCS eck, oe kuiscs. cannes ene 1,729 1,979 WeedoniCentres.s. jac eesctaes os. 1,066 1, 287 
PRIORI! Howth sp tcie we cd fate 19,305 24,367 Westmountiigs. sacle. e hoee oon os 25, 222 24, 800 
St. Jean-de-Boischatel.......... 1,297 1, 461 WWindsorts Siero ects Me ole pees 4,714 5, 886 
Ste Jean-Wudess oi 2s a. 0s Savina 5 2,560 
St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean oe fs 1,480 1,505 || Ontario— 
St. Jérd6me (Terrebonne Co.)..... 17,685 20,645 ACCULON Ts bcos hak Aundrea oe oles 2,880 3,578 
St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)......... 2,417 2,484 pa eo Ee L,  cidte np damian oe 4,1689 5, 683 
St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co.) . 2, 122 2,708 PAD ORANATIA Poachy ccc dave ose ewes OS 2,204 , 487 
St. J oseph-de-la-Riviére-Bleue.. 1,334 1,481 Mlired Mattes Cae: epamas deemed 1 1,257 
St. Joseph-de-Sorel..........:... 3,349 3,571 aston! siete ky do Mae eee 1,987 2,426 
SS UNUO VITO tr cene cs clsage ees eae ks 1,453 1,613 TORE eisckn xO ae eaeie esos 2,672 2,960 
Sholaamberbscvenccqs cs sce bes ese 8,615 12,224 Amberstburg it. svsccs0a< cae vs 3,638 4,099 
BbrmUAUTGNt Se ries sc. celsse ee 20, 426 38, 291 INTHAPTIOT 3202s he classes BSG be eS 4,381 5,137 
St. Mare-des-Carriéres.......... 2,351 2,457 PAONUP Site. . Gilg sis Onde a aitaic 1,088 1,124 
Ste. Marie. is. ..5 66sec ee cee eee 2,431 3,094 AUIFOT A Ne ook kee eee west 3,358 3,957 
SUN Thleeitiens Siew sieie bs aesee 1 6, 440 (Aty Imier SPW iach aapaaweye eens 3, 483 4,201 
St. Michel (Montreal iad 10,539 24, 706 IBANCTOLG eos cde x 2 eee wee ey 1,334 1,669 
SEMIN OGL eee Fels s bc cles welterats 830 1,027 Barrie’s tick reie hes oe sent aes 12,514 16, 851 
BEE ACOING Agae c e ca Seeks oon ap 1,197 1,283 IBALLY StDaYenn wiseswas Teese ee 1,218 1,366 
Bpebastaltser.. cas sca Sees 1,736 1, 962 Beamsvilleceic. ces eeiicawea es 1,712 2,198 
Si8y (ede ABB cide eee ORE 1,182 1,228 IDEA VELtOn fic ra.5 Pec s c es eanaes 1,048 1,099 
St. Pierre (Montreal Island).. 4,976 5,276 Bello Riversreia.. sees ce ee 1,431 1,814 
Bh maphaeles.. wee cess tees cee 955 1,059 Bellevilles: ces Blacivee sues 19,519 20, 605 
She AyaNONd ea. cist sac ass eeeee 3,139 3,502 Blenheim wanes. 2 osceee eae 2,459 2,844 
DeLee Casas baka bee 1,845 2,303 Blind MRivervate cds cngeseacss 2,512 3,633 
ton LOSali@e. cc fas as th aheeee 1,638 1,142 Bobeaygeon.:....):.22 Fea skeses tes 1,207 1,242 
Steer OSG soe he ones ok ook etal ee 3, 660 5,378 Bolton: each. enamine emai 820 1,093 
St. Sauveur-des-Monts.......... 1,066 1,316 Bowmanville j.....0.cc048<sessee 5, 430 6,544 
Spel COMM co eens Cee ae te 1,103 1,114 Bracebridge... .. 5.3. s.se0.0e0 2,684 2,849 
Stowlheclete.o.cnc..avsbssveod 1, 468 1,499 Bradlord 05s. ee tea 1,483 2,010 
Ste. HEresOth sores cecs ldedenes 7,038 8, 266 BTAMpton Grde)ccnii sane e meee 8,389 12, 587 
St. Tite 2,856 3, 183 iBrantiordies.e. .dcectanhakes 36, 727 51,869 
St. Vincent-de-Paul 1.. 6, 784 BF epOrtres oc. ccc4 a8 tenes a er 1,137 1,402 
PA VADEC eet des os oak sus ee aes 2,220 2,281 Beh bone es toncccner Lec ier 1, 967 2,182 
Scheffervilless cc .c.a ces saeee ees 1,632 Broekvillevier. bo42 ean cewek 12,301 13, 885 
Seotstowiletor oo. ¢28 cos ssaele. 1,350 1,347 BS OUGC Se aes eect suse! foes tote as 1 2,024 
MOnneLEILereite oaks ac kis saa Rs 1,686 2,197 Burlinetonen ssc et anette 6,017 9,127 
RRL ae ee 1,866 5,592 Burlington Beach............5.+- 2,827 3,314 
Shawinigan Hast...............- 1 2,451 @aledonins 25.46 fos etek es 1,681 2,078 
Shawinigan Falls............... 26, 903 28,597 3, 235 3, 425 
Shawinigan South.............. 6, 637 10, 947 2,002 2,394 
SAW teks See rags Sk res cakes 1,159 1,281 1, 782 1,994 
Sherbrooke wie. sec slot seee ne 50, 543 58, 668 4,725 4,790 
eat ASS Sot ORD EAI Tce reno nacig 10,376 13,154 1,158 1,241 
ES A God oe eI ae a 14,961 16, 476 GChathanieeis vast ote aes 21,218 22,262 
B icead lait tattes seeks 995 1,134 @holmslOrds snc 5 tye 1,210 2,142 
RSITUL OU aon Sahel cae ee 1,389 1, 407 Glicsle yi. Aes tayo ele Peas 1,672 1,629 
PENCLOUSSRC IN ite. ts re coe eee ek 1,064 1,066 Ghesterville sy cccvc iiss 1,094 1,169 
PRemisCamMing s... 323s toe. 2,787 2,694 @hinpewateece nonusers 1,762 2,039 
Mempletoneeen, wines. citkie ses Te7a7 2,475 Glintont es aa ee nae 2,547 2,896 
BETTE ONIEE Met eta. cue hele wioe wean 3,200 4,097 WO DAT et ec eae oor Paes 25230 2,367 
Thetiord Mines... 2. Jas 7.3% w 15,095 19,511 SOD OULE ee As Bc che ele ape seats 7,470 9,399 
pT eecRIVerss ss tos ee eee 46,074 50, 483 CWOChrane Wiese. ake eee 3,401 3,695 
PRDMIAO setae ae aio cb ce eee 1,973 BES24 GOLDOLNG Se eee Oe eis 1,108 1,240 
PEDACY so eran eck sine aos Totes es 3,847? 6,542 Collingwood #hs pigs ht ee ree 7,413 7,978 
Tring-JONCvion....... 5 eee es 751 1,083 (Gonis tones seis hes Oe ieee artes 2,292 2,478 
MP YGIS-F IStOleS. <5 6 eerie 3,00 F 4,089 G@onper Glitters sn chess sete 3,974 3,801 
WAI AVIG'.= 35020000 cee en 940 1,016 Gornwallitos. nccesk oe eee 16, 899 18, 158 
HDL EGIN GY ac Sn SU Reh PA 8,685 9,876 Crystal Beach................5. 1,204 , 850 
WallGe-JONCbION:. «. «+... scien. once 1,279 1,340 Delhi ae eee. cas pe eee 2,517 3, 002 
Valleyfield (Salaberry-de-)..... 22,414 23, 584 PCSELONCO RG ts 15ers 1,522 1729 
teh MICE]. (Sl ocitec swiss oe © 689 1,140 Dresden seein west oernveenies 2,052 2,260 
EROTICA CS On cuore ole ice rate oon 1,104 2,047 Drv cen ti ytie eas scieate ieee Dae (eae 4,428 
BGR OUOTOR oii te 5 i utayes sta ls'n dws ahe”s 1,201 1,412 Dundas cers. a take ee 6, 846 9,507 
“elds UU A eS 77,391 78,262 JOY Fite ie Ube. cee Sie See es eae 4,478 4,776 
WAOEOTIA VILL. 25). «gets scale ee b'e 13,124 16,031 ID Yrse Svs os teh ae. nea ea Renin ak 1, 839 2,067 
DVaile-MATiO®’ <iis-)s o-0/c% sole eel eie 1,316 1,409 ASE VIC Woe fekicic tke roe tare 13,799 19, 283 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1951 and 1956—continued 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 132. 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No No. No No. 
Ontario—continued Ontario—continued 

Gan ville 2). colon. chs coe tus 1,026 1,598 Mount Horest 0.2 eee 2,291 2,438 
AB rin Tree ATS IN A ro terete ree 2,589 2,916 INS DANEG alti ois osc Soe eee 3,897 4,273 
lOrat, eerie src eae ene 1,348 1457 ING wCaStlerin sic cui, f an eee 958 1,098 
inglehartepeee sc see somo senvorn 1,585 1,705 INGwellamburee..cc cer eee 1,738 1,939 

SOX Pelee cet sarees mers ee Cee 2,741 3,348 ING wWeliskeanrdn. 0.4.6 somes 4,215 4,619 
IKEGCL eee ier nes ek ee 2,547 2,655 INGwinarkets fests eee 5,356 7,368 
Henel onal als... pede aseee 1,304 1,137 INGw. Lioronton- a... cn oe eee 11,194 11,560 

OV LUS Me srsi. er sek a Se ses 3,387 3,677 INNS PATAL. . Rous ocala See. 2,108 2,740 
Bon thier eae ae See 1,412 1,872 Niagara Malis: ., 5.0 scw0s.ce eee 22,874 23,563 
ORCS US eee tices ete a tee aes 1,790 2,035 North Bayern. S20 30 see 17,944 21,020 
forest “ule 23 pen aee te 15,305 19, 480 INorwaCheewh te... ose 1,439 1,611 
HOE LUTIC See. faite ee 7,572 8, 632 INOLWOOG tir atin. jo cece Ree eee 925 1,017 
MOubs anes tro sng eee 8,038 9,005 Oalkevilleah re a At epee eee 6,910 9,983 
OTL. Willyaim he... eee ee 34, 947 39, 464 Orancevallee Pehct so ee ae 8, 249 3, 887 
era KTORG eee ace eer ee 1,393 1,491 Orilligg Ree Seco uc seen 12,110 13,857 
Galtcaee ee ee oe 19,207 23,738 Osha wat see tect che oat een ee 41,545 50, 412 
@ananoguews.. sca eee 4,572 4,981 Otte wad? fess ee i tan ae ee Soe 202,045 | 222,129 
Georgetown! Assoc ete es 3,452 5,942 Owen Sounds c cic. 5 ee cee 16, 423 16,976 
Geraldtonae: curries sen. c 3,220 3,263 iPANMerStOne 4) o.ooss oss gaaeren 1,573 1,550 
Gilencoes Meee! yn tenes Aeon “ae 979 1,044 avis. yee ee it o ct aches ee 5,249 5,504 
Goderichvee tors Me ean 4,934 5, 886 Parkhill ee, eee... eee ee 991 1,043 
Crsvennurstoteet ae eee 3,005 3,014 IB AED Va SOUND ats acto ete eee 5,183 5,378 
Grimsby Oierers oe ee PHOS 3,805 Rembrok@ee cin a.k eoee 12,704 15, 434 
Guelph eee pace sie se owes 27,386 33, 860 Penetanguishene...............- 4,949 5, 420 
Hagersville........ Seen tp nnemeas , 746 1,964 ROMb Dee acm oe erste or one 5,034 5,145 
Haileybury........ PACTS ARES, 2,346 2,654 Peterborough >... 22 v.ceeieetee 38,272 42,698 
ami tOnwee er, vate os Seiten 208,321 | 239,625 RetrOMa, cae. coc oo oc Pe 8,105 8,426 
PANO WOR Mee ess <i eb aiensdon 3,533 3,948 PICKering Sag 46 crd.os sate es i 1,150 
Harristons ters oh. Sr cee 1,494 1,592 12B(6) 0} ent in cir ie EI erg ee nc, eet 4, 287 4,998 
FFEATTO Wie oie foi eee eas 1,519 1,851 Romt Hd ward 8-2 alee 1, 838 2,558 
ElaweloCk meres. 1 tne mee 1,132 1, 205 ROntEATCMUEe ee. aa eee 31,161 38, 136 
IL AWAKCSDULY ees seen means 7,194 7,929 Port Colbormmes... oc. hse eee 8,275 14, 028 
HLCAT St eae en eee 1,723 9), OA \e Rort) Credits. eee ns eee 3,648 6,350 
IELESPelerieen nee ae ea ee 3, 862 3, 876 ort: Dalhousie: scceeeeeeee 2,616 3, 087 
ints vill owe us nae ee 3,286 3,051 Port Dover cncn cia se eee 2,440 2,790 
ingersoll eee eet eee 6,524 6,811 Bort Elgin eaten oc. eee ee 1,558 1,597 
ITrOMUOIse Cob sa se aw eee 1,086 1,078 ort Hope ractin.e sec aan 6,548 1,022 
Weodnois Wallgnes oe icc ras fede s 1,342 1,478 Hort erryae meee yioerActs ane real 2,121 
<apliskasing es wee meter 4,687 5, 463 Rorvistanley,s 4.05.00 aeeee oe 1,491 1,480 
Keewatinentth 2 cerita oe ee 1,634 1,949 IBrescott ersten woos cee eee 3,518 4,920 
Kemptwillem soos 5 ahden! on 1,488 1,730 IP TEStONs «fan. Ake ies oo ee 7,619 9, 387 
IS GNOT as eee Meiee Sela eee 8,695 10,278 HAIN HVlver tie eee. oes 1,348 1,354 
Kincardine: 826i. 2 sites 2,672 2,667 Rentrews., Jato renabes Ce eRe 7,360 8,634 
ISIBQSLON UIE Ss cers icta te ees 33, 459 48,618 Richmonqeliillt a2.) eee 2,164 6,677 
Hones villepeets kane cree 2,631 2, 884 LA PEEO WH. cs se hciaie ce eee 2,365 2,483 
IKitchenerseseeea nieces es 44,867 59, 562 9,214 13,335 
sake fielder. ene al ee leer 1,710 1,938 1,595 2,097 
EL Tel AN AA a aaa eae are eat 1, 854 2,703 Rockland eek dc. epee 2,348 2,400 
Leamington SS han Senin: 6,950 7,856 IROUne yi. eases! eee 885 1,026 
HseasiC EF Maen! Rot sree Aly eae 16, 233 16,538 StaCatharines\ a0. 5 eee 87,984 39, 708 
IDE YAOI Nn tas we hoe ee tee ee , 833 2,929 StaMary Sete nce eee 8,995 4,185 
MhindsA Vinten Sv ie erate hein ke 9,603 10,110 tae homag 40.0.2. eee 18,173 19,129 
PRBGOWEL CEs c-Met weno et 3, 469 3, 644 Danita :91aes ects. oor nae 34, 697 43, 447 
dattloe Carmen’. So55 Uap. otke 1,397 1,514 DPaultiotes Marie. c sneer 82, 452 37,329 
DSL VGLY Roe, Oe nhc gee Tait cere 1 2,840 Seaforth wweyte ee tee eee 2,118 2,128 
on donk ye sactas ows ere 95,343 101,693 Shelburnéaea sack: 5.2 eee 1,184 1,245 
UGhe BIAReR i i). 8h eta 8,727 10,249 DUIMCOG) ate eae ces ee 7,269 8,078 
i Orimn alee, ho. alec Ah eet 967 1,067 pioux Lookout... se. cere 2,364 2,504 
MAO Fi eee 2. Deets oneal Me 1,240 1,325 Smiths tHallss.e.5..6 0s ee 8,441 8, 967 
Markshamiepecss fpr uth ac traces 1,606 2,873 Smooth Rock Falls............. 1,102 1,104 
Marm Ong Seated cae ae ee eh be i be TZ 1, 428 Southamptone. esos a ee 1,700 1,640 
NU SSOY 21 e. A Py rd hee 937 1,068 Btaynene unas 0 tes0k ce ee 1,280 1,429 
MBIA We as oc Ae o* ok Bey eee) 3,097 3,208 DhICLIN gre eee Sane aes eee 1,100 1,191 
Moalorchso ie: & iscrbesies . won 5y 3,178 3, 643 mooney Creole c. 5) segment 1,922 4,506 
Moerrittonita. si ia. ob bos cad Sake 4,714 5, 404 ptouthvallete sick Sa). 1,695 2,307 
ISLET Ch ty ee ot cs Ate peyote 7,206 8,250 Btratiord ia. =. cet, io eens 18,785 19,972 
SISOI Te Break ccd k hone Cems ee 2,451 4,294 Stiratoroy-srcr. sb; ester eee 3,708 4,240 
Milvertonises. foto ws nase bes oak 1,055 1,070 Streets ville: to... c.cc Cee 1,139 2,648 
MEI GOs eae Boe ok as pes ake 11,342 13, 687 MUTeCOn Malis. 4.0 ee 4,962 5, 874 
Mereehrell: gree. 1 3 tec cake cele ® 1,979 2,146 Sudbury. see eo Ra a ene 42,410 46,482 
Morrichitetcrt.i455 03506 ees 1, 858 2,131 Sutton. f tearer tee. eee = 1,168 1,310 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1951 and 1956—continued 
Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No No No. No 
Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan— 
RUPERT MO MN terclateisiclsrs as sieve Sus as 8,072 8,595 IARSINI DOA Eins scene olae 1,938 2,027 
MMIPEMABOC KIN olere sic, cis-ni< ve sce woes 1,094 1,155 TB At GlOLOL Geiser tic cievsveras csicis, cise weale 1,319 1,498 
SRP ONITTISG Hie at iee'eg hs cco ies oe ie 3,543 4,209 ATT AT se. ee, a «Nasa ad Sos aroas tts 2,214 2,424 
MREAINEG VIG ons sicis,c1c cis occs ¥ sive es 968 1,074 Canora rire poesia ee oe eas ate 1,568 1,873 
BBTOR RT LOI. o.c8e 6 gigoe ese oie va glave'ece 1,595 1,716 Creighton ste tcose ke eee ee eee 66 1 1,659 
MMATOTIDD I Vatster ses sce ei scois bslaanenes 971 1,037 Leuba SEs telat etrln tie eh does 3,935 5, 264 
ale. SCS Re See eee oe 6,397 S205 ul ston sess ets Sones ek aes 1,301 1,625 
BOPSE Ee erara Haois< ois oss os sso os 2,682 3,138 Fort Ou’ Appelle cin isiescsas coho 878 1,130 
BRUIBON DULG S50... 205. e ene 5,39 6,216 Gravelbourges cae as sate es 1,197 1,434 
Tine), 3S SSS eee 27,743 27,551 Grenfell eae Oe 2 fates se tarels ceovee 1,007 1,080 
SEGH HOME iris eins saa ye aces 675,754 | 667,706 Gullela kets irhstizcosneteeors : 728 1,052 
OUELFOTL on See 10, 085 11, 492 FLUGSONI BAY Geto chines 1,115 1, 421 
DOC i PRPs os os 00 0S sis sere 5 op a.6is 1,562 1,634 18 hobaa] oye) Olja Ae ye ees ees Sekar he cheese 2,435 2,916 
BWIA UC Ee ions cast nclelp ele oe» 1,785 2,065 indian: Head: hPa oct ace 1,569 1,721 
availa Pal Fea 8 6 | 1, 480 1,647 RAIN SA CKSeee loti ieee Sale a os 2,320 2,843 
Wactoria ELarbour. .....-<0sscs..- 953 1,012 Kerrobert yi tascrt sc. ao tan ates 807 1,037 
MMPMIORUOUMEES fo o-oo o06 a ss ene ses 3, 264 3,698 Kandersleyars sesctctacen o ones ees Ao 2,572 
RUMRCOIDUL ws sc ce esc cccenees 7,688 7,892 NECA GET antes, foe to ols mle ohecaveks 835 1,085 
RUITOTO OWING tos icc cewcas sees. 1,347 1,754 MAO GmMINsters«. one bce tan 3,938 5,077 
Gracie ie a a re 1,745 1,908 Maple: Creelowrtesrs at, ce roe 1,638 1,974 
EEEDE TOO eae oo. 5i0 Lloie.ocs'« 6 ore ors ee « 11,991 16,373 Meadow Lakers fas. 0:6 ase. 1,956 2,477 
AACS CER NS S2.015.5)3, 5's, Sisie sine soa’ 1,201 £217. WI Ue ect} erin aa AS Renee ene 2,919 3,322 
UST ag |S OS ea ae ieee 15,382 16, 405 Mel valle: etcrs actos cielo ties 4,458 4,948 
POU S20 ee a 982 1,077 IM COSEHWA Wasatch alate ee ks 24,355 29,603 
EP OINO ss ties. 5.5.0 sic vat eas obs 1,031 1,088 MOOBOMIIIbEae acc seas cock ea oe , 205 1,390 
“iestals Beh. Bee eee 8,677 9,543 INI PaWill torrets cia tent. ce 3,050 3,337 
DUMREALICV States. cs sib vic ols'a.s 6 + sl. os 1,021 1,196 North: Battleford soo. ces/ss.0 ne. 7,473 8,924 
CONTON ES? 22 7,267 9,995 PrincerAl bert «sh ck aes nee 17,149 20,366 
OU CUAIOT A ae ror 1,955 1,954 adville. co. ste sorcilncas cises 973 1,087 
MINGHCRLCT che gs 5 bea elec kde 1,201 1,338 EV ean sy ec Metee wriie soa socal ce. neishock 0 71,319 89,755 
VEC OAG ROG Reis Sno 120,049 121,980 ROSECO Wiliters ae oe lees Ss aiciers bls deere 1,865 2,262 
VANS TIINR, Po aoc. cece ces vice sk 2,642 2,766 Rosthernhien sacs he. see arin. oc 1,183 1,268 
NVOOGDILAPO eis ce csc sc ecccs ane 1,699 1,958 Saskatoon senath cece cee eel 53, 268 72,858 
BEV OOO SEOCIEES Sars tie cates isis elec eens 15,544 18,347 Shauna VOM sees cc stioe cee cas 1,625 1,959 
Swit: Curren tress aca seeelewies 7,458 10, 612 
phisdalos. anette yo sche: 2,141 2,104 
LOSI Dae Mees es a ee EMO een 1,248 1,607 
Manitoba— Waclenate et: eee ce arn ett 1,081 1,154 
DAPREOTIEMMENERCN Boks hs<5: 4-0: c'013 ace, sa-sheusie™s 1,438 1,698 WSL OUS: ore t rote he bre oe use tine 1,228 1,340 
IS CGUISCJOUL fe vn ials clos cs Se sle veces 1,376 1,523 Wey Dir Haye Aen tei S eteraree 6 7,148 7,684 
PENIESOYV AIMEE So's. ove sso vivre wwe 1,015 1aias Wiihicien, 5 eee A icsttt rial orcas cect 1,580 1,630 
BP ATELOHE Roots sis G55 te «visi vteie 50+ 20,598 24,796 WOlséley:acreite tel cesta aa 983 1,001 
GOO IANS oo. oc ccctescncerss 2,915 3,941 LNT anTZE RO howe Srna eh PBR ERE OE 1,326 1,522 
OUP AEE Sc. socks so sake oes 912 1,065 BVORItON peace nce e ree islets 7,074 8,256 
omnti ele a rrr 1,867 1,884 
OLS, 252 6, 007 6,190 
IME GN ery eke ce sien eas 9,899 10,234 || Alberta— 
ROCMIAVG On oe oickit owls foe siosacsheb ays 1,324 1,660 Athabasca tase. occa whoosh aie scene 1,068 1,293 
Killarney SDE of CeO DEE eee 1,262 1,434 IBarrheadaesa tote cen seen 1,243 1,610 
BBE CU OSs eis ce sks cuss viele bashes 2,085 2,306 BEVEL yaya wine cee ere ee nee 2,159 4,602 
Rime negates coos fale eles be 1,862 eT Blgirmore sleet eee eee 1,933 1,973 
‘SSE ee ee ne 1,193 1,260 Bonnyvilleveirs eee eet eke 1,139 1, 495 
iS SE DE eae ee 2,895 3,109 Bowstsland ss aid sos eee a 653 1,001 
mortace la Prairie. ........4.... 8,511 10,525 BOwnessens sigs ist Sak oe cee eee 2,922 6,217 
EOVOENICW rls o 6 cnies oe heesaige’ 1,075 1,078 Brooks iii Mee eevee 1,648 2,320 
SNES USS SAO er ee re 1,209 1,422 Calgary Pisin oe aeeleaines 129,060 | 181,780 
LS CET, A 1,055 1,173 Camrosemens musa soi enn es 4,131 ,817 
“EISSTEi (rsoele R 1,100 15227 Gardstonew asin sees at eos 2,487 2,607 
GME ONUACE 6 iis cdots. cee k - 26,342 28,851 @laresholmar (is owe os eter: 1,608 2,431 
OL LAG ee 19,5615} 26,502 GCoaldalesa: tee een heheh ors ores 806 2,320 
“CITIES, a a 6,218 7,413 Coldaligke-sie.o, tance see 1 1,097 
ouris 69S 6S CRORE ene 1,584 1,759 @olemant3 see cee es 1,961 1,566 
Beenie eho ee 2,155 2,688 1 BEN 0) Ws ete A SASS COLA LRA os 842 1,429 
“Grete Se ea 1,040 1,110 Didsburyon ae an eo 1,180 1,227 
(La 5 oe 2,290 2,644 Drayton Valleys, iii. eceesk est 1 2,588 
(NN TEESE 5 ee 3,376 3,971 Pyitaheller sci 5 sae t rt carci se 2,601 2,632 
MEINCONA ME es ce ee aee ens 6, 752 8,312 ERCINONn tO aww cra se es te as ee 159,631 | 226,002 
uxedo 340,77) 58) pap een be tae Bie eae ae 1,627 1,163 SONG Sa ae eee tien eens 1,956 , 060 
Ree yy vin aies ee veel 3 1,746 3,225 Paipvie wires users. suber 929 1,260 
BENGE ae gots cess ects es 1,331 1,854.1) Borest Lawn 15825). vec ede os ems 1,079 3,150 
TEED Ec 6 iat an ali 235, 710 | 255,093 HorbiMacleo ddsereerea citer: 1,860 2,103 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 132. 
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10.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1951 and 1956—concluded 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No 
Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concluded 
Fort Saskatchewan............. 1,076 PGi tev Cutnberisnd 3... .):4 ae 971 1,039 
Grande. Prairie {i055 4 8a -6s tes 2,664 6,302 Dawson: Creek: ...'./. fens oteema tes 3,589 7,001 
Elanna se ea.t ceascore eee 2,027 PAE (Duncanc ew. leat eee re 2,784 3,247 
HighePrairios: iss see eee 1,141 1,743 IRGmnIO we aewes ee Ses eee 2,551 2,808 
high: Riviere. 34.4. nea eee 1, 888 2,102 MOLtiS ters OLN, \c.05 ee ee 884 1,908 
nnisiaileee ss... ooh cae eee 1,417 1, 883 Srandstorka,. 16> sane aan 1,646 1,995 
Nasper Placer. cnc semtas Coane 9,139 15, 957 ODO K cis Wale ote due sree 7B 1,668 2,226 
Discom beware -.<aesn cee ae 2,277 2,747 ‘Kamil oopgaecc»ccace.c seen ee 8,099 9,096 
Weducl Naas fo. cakes eee eee S842 2,008 Kelownavenc ten 54. See ed 8,517 9,181 
eth brid gers 8.00 tsta eee ee 22,947 29, 462 Kimberley: ise .)..0e Seen 5,933 5,774 
Maigret fees. Jac weemiey Gk nee 1,320 1,382 IGN acl ae oes, * oo, eee eee 947 1,305 
MeBennantes.s4. sc) eae baa seks 1,074 1,092 Ladysmith 2,094 2,107 
MC MULT Ries ioe cap fe ax osten seeds e 926 1,110 Lake Cowichan 1,628 1,949 
Medicine Fate. i asman roe 16,364 20, 826 Langley 1 2,131 
NAN GON 2 Saree hones Se ak 934 1, 047 Lillooet 469 1,083 
IB. ate Sd ele e gcntes te Gia 1,980 Merritt. 1,251 1,790 
Peace Rivers): asc esereud sui yak 1,672 2,034 Mission City 2,668 3,010 
iPingber| Cree lec meine cee or 1,456 1,729 Nanaimo 7,196 12,705 
Ponoka J7055 a een eo ae eee 2,574 3, 387 Nelson 0.00. sas eee 6,772 7,226 
Ravinondan can wearer ok tes 2,279 2,399 New Westminster............... 28,639 31,665 
Redchifivwees sp iran. Sen 1,538 2,001 North Kamloops............... 1,979 4,398 
ved) Gort Skies Wl ae ale xis: 7,575 12,338 North Vancouver............... 15, 687 19,951 
URECLWatertrrtes hsbeme set aiak ys he 1,306 1,065 Oliver 5 Seas. . , Ac pee ees 1,000 1,147 
Rocky Mountain House......... 1,147 1,285 Parke ville tao... oc eee 882 et? 
DiatA Merete kins weiss ae els tec coe 1,129 1,320 Pontietons mw, cst. nae 10,548 11,894 
Sor AUle weerietel. | Seca y etic. a 1, 407 2,229 PorteAl bert... «2.0: eee 7, 845 10,373 
tet lier Merten iss, Satie Bera ot 2,442 tie) Hrorti@oquitlamy... 4,5 eee mee 3,202 4,632 
Stomy;Blains2s2.0. 0.5.0 1.0 878 1,098 Port: Mood yivte, cman | eRe 2,246 2,713 
Sylvanidalke,. «hee eae wae 985 1,114 Prince Geerpe. <.4 ).cesa been ees 4,703 10,563 
pPalberekh Aisa ter ee Na sihe 3,042 3,688 Prinpe upert. oo)... see ee 8,546 10, 498 
ep Nree ELIS Ase as tae ee ea 1,026 1,095 Princeton) a). 5 1... /s eta eee 1 2,245 
Woegreviller sia): | Paeterede nn Sh 9 2,223 2,574 KJueonel hes oie eee ee 1,587 4,384 
MemmMilion ay... fang knee ak cae 1,982 2,196 Hevelstokesics.. 2 .cucc tems 2,917 3,469 
VulCan hs ype ni keah cease ote 1,040 1,204 Prosslamed sy Shc. dss pee ees 4,604 4,344 
Wainwright.... 1,996 2,653 MaMOUUATIN: <2: ...550..0 eee. 1,201 1,344 
Westlocl S00 ist segs Rien d an: Walid 1,136 DIONO Nk ss Caste coke )nke oe ss. 1 1,371 
Wetaskiwint. 2.0 04: 2 evtc padoss 3,824 4,476 pm thers: sc.) a+ 1 ee eee 1,204 1,962 
Sduamish:..':... sake 589 1,292 
British Columbia— MCPTACER Sen Se... Save age eas 961 1,473 
PANDORA Preiss. doo 6 eed Side D020 3,947 sUvaihs cB Aye fes.. A 11, 430 11,395 
Amptron ss: gic ton yan ey ted 1,126 1,197 Nancouvers) 2.'.\\). ease 344,833 | 365,844 
Burns ake 2050, chine ee ete 801 1,016 Manelerhoot ff jious.0o keene 644 1,085 
Campbell Hiver. 25 s450s0c42.2. 1,986 3,069 Wernonn fae iis >. tt eee 7,822 8,998 
Castlegar itd ov. ibis arenes 1,329 1,705 Wietoriay fo 508 os) +: one 51,331 54,584 
Chilliwack sis. gs ts Sree 5, 663 7,297 Warhteld 37 -.. 5. 55: eee 1 2,051 
CONTOR SS sas. te) 3 oie ek 714 1,151 William’sWake...5...s.eee ee 913 1,790 
Courtenay - ocean ee 2,553 3,025 
CPanbrGokers nec etek nee ke sad Bk 3,621 4,562 || Yukon— 
Creston 2S neta rea oe. Sek 1,626 1,844 Wiitehorseh...< 7 cs. cons eens 2,594 2,570 
1 Not incorporated in 1951. 2 Towns of Corner Brook E., Corner Brook W, and Curling amalgamated 
to form part of Corner Brook city Jan. 1, 1956. 3 Rural District in 1951. “ Rural municipality of 
St. Leonard-de-Port-Maurice in 1951. 5 Rural municipality in 1951. 6 Previous to 1953 called Lac- 
St. Louis. 7 Rural municipality of St. Joseph in 1951, 8 Previous to June 16, 1951 called Beauport E. 


9 Improvement District in 1951. 


Section 9.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 
early colonial times by a preponderance of males although this condition has been greatly 
modified in more recent years. In 1666 during the early years of settlement by French 
immigrants 63.3 p.c. of the population were males, In 1784 when British immigration 
-to Canada was commencing there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle 
of the 19th century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada and 
499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly settled Upper Canada. 
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Since Confederation the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest— 
have shown the greatest excess of males. From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, 
the proportion of males never dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population whereas for 
Western Canada it varied between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c._ By 1951, however, the proportion 

of males to the total population had dropped to 50.6 p.c. for Canada as a whole and in 
1956 was 50.7 p.c. 


11.—_Sex Distribution of the Population by Province, Decennial Census Years 
1931-51 and 1956 


Nors.—Figures for the census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 150. 


he 1931 1941 1951 1956 
orritary . 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland.... oer cise ode O38 185,143 | 176,273 213, 905 201,169 
iis. Island....... 45,392 42,646 49, 228 45,819 50,218 48,211 50,510 48,775 
Nova Scotia OO 263,104 249,742 296,044 281,918 324, 955 317, 629 353, 182 341, 535 
New Brunswick...} 208,620 199,599 234,097 223,304 259,211 256, 486 279,590 275,026 
2 1,447,326 | 1,427,336 | 1,672,982 | 1,658,900 | 2,022,127 | 2,033,554 | 2,317,677 | 2,310,701 
BOMCATIO........... 1,748,844 | 1,682,839 | 1,921,201 | 1,866,454 | 2,314,170 | 2,283,372 | 2,721,519 | 2,683,414 
» Manitoba......... 368,065 332,074 | — 378,079 351, 665 394, 818 381,723 432,478 417, 562 
Saskatchewan..... 499, 935 421,850 477, 563 418, 429 434,568 397, 160 458, 428 422,237 
. Alberta........... 400, 199 331, 406 426, 458 369,711 492,192 447,309 585, 921 537,195 
British Eolanbin : 385, 219 309, 044 435,031 382, 830 596,961 568, 249 720,516 677, 948 
COW. Scien ts 2,825 1,405 8,153 1,761 5, 457 3, 639 6, 924 5, 266 
|S a 5,012 4,304 6, 700 5,328 9,053 6,951 11,229 8, 084 
Canada......... 5,374,541 | 5,002,245 | 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 


Age.—tThe age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death rates, 
education, immigration, criminology, and a multitude of events and activities that are 
of great importance in the national life. 


Recent trends in vital rates and immigration have considerably changed the age 
composition of the population of Canada. A high birth rate together with a low death 
rate among children has added, between 1951 and 1956, nearly 1,000,000 to the population 
under 15 years of age and raised the proportion of this group to the total population from 

80.3 p.c. to 32.5 p.c. On the other hand, the relative proportion of the working-age 
groups—persons from 15 to 64 years of age—was 2 p.c. lower at 59.8 p.c. in 1956 than in 
1951 when 61.9 p.c. were in this age group. Without the influx of immigrants during 
the 1951-56 period, the proportion of this productive group would have been much lower 

since a large part of it consists of the survivors of those born in the 1930’s when birth 
rates were at their lowest. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over was slightly 
less than 8 p.c. at both census dates. 


Table 12 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and sex 
for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1956. The provincial distribution by specified age 
_ groups as recorded in the 1956 Census is shown in Table 13. 
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12.—Male and Female Populations by Age Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1956 


1941 1951 1956 
Age Group —---— || —_- SS —_ A 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No 

Orem 4 Sena ei te lcs) csavates a alceletens 533, 903 517,951 879,063 843,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 

Dy st Eel Bey eae. Pee Re 529,092 516,728 713,873 683, 952 919, 952 887,101 

Vices gh, 2 eee eee ee pete sma 556, 304 544, 573 575, 122 555, 661 732,032 702,562 
i RSSo er KY) MQ Sede ee Mae Ne J a Roce LN Bit 565, 212 554, 823 532, 180 525,792 586, 635 575, 666 
20 24 Se Re ARE: AN Aa 517,956 514, 470 Dolo 551, 106 567,179 561,931 
PAR VA RAC al iis ree rere eee te ah 488,340 478, 650 552, 812 578, 403 605, 836 - 592,301 
Ps a ee etre eo rome a 431,591 412,255 512,557 530,177 602, 535 613,750 
OOPS FOO) wegen ey ee ae Ae ee, 396, 453 363,101 503,571 495, 562 555, 763 558, 622 
Ase PAA ISG, m9 304 Ot Or oe Eee See Ree Sak 348, 616 327,929 445,800 422,767 522,615 502,784 
Bim AO ss SOW IS tie Soe ee ae nee 332,503 302, 643 387,708 356, 971 455, 827 422,988 
BOSS RO FRA ee cls cer eae eens 315, 866 275, 838 340, 461 322,195 381, 835 351,215 
DER nD OMe las tiene ero ene eee 275,234 231,658 292,564 278,126 321,973 307,271 
GOR SG Ae iit pen i ao ean Ae 218,557 188, 594 264, 324 241, 828 265, 652 259,265 
(a Vicrel A! eal ts Rt aR 2 ie bl aE 162,517 145,207 228,076 205, 421 237,551 226,562 
(AUS Se 1 rn Lira nope rot 111,152 105, 949 160,398 154, 674 187, 490 183,218 
er halal Mine Rg i ra an FS or Was Sects A 67,200 68, 495 94,130 94,261 113,550 113,948 
SOR Bas eee Ra Ee RON AR OE: 34, 083 37,431 45,963 50, 828 55, 636 61, 460 
SO ESO) SE yn. eee eean cut tent 12,621 15,015 17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 
§OivenrsiorOvers See 3,336 4,809 5,197 7,726 6, 295 9,870 
Totals*442:. Gee aa 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 7,928,912 
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13.—Age Distribution of the Population by Province, Census 1956 


Province 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No No No. No No No 
S76 LEA 63,374 59,539 45,997 35, 660 30,018 52,207 
Prince Edward cmt Shei itey 12,285 12eo2 9,828 8,190 6,147 11,002 
Nova Scotia. . ne Cis ae ee eee 85,972 82,033 67,566 56,326 49,069 90, 428 
New Brunswick. ATR NCS Seth ce on ee ee 74, 299 73,034 57,938 47,048 36, 421 69, 286 
MEE erecta cece <r oe Fs )o8i phages sherds > 597,728 556, 621 467, 237 370, 246 353,191 707,106 
boii ake 3 oe ee ae ma 628, 825 563, 678 425, 922 346, 850 365, 160 856, 108 
METER T IOI IR RC Laos 8 os Ts acdsenthc whee oe 100, 367 91, 460 72,516 60, 427 57,674 121,608 
PCE WAN nici oso << sss ciensis esis ess 109, 603 97,953 79,214 68, 359 58,992 120, 182 
NLS Ser nn ar ir ar 149, 697 125, 820 97,318 80, 486 82, 842 173,475 
isvuhnis 164) Ol hiben\ 5: rn ie rae 156,759 140, 588 108,518 86, 483 86,397 206,736 
DICOMLCLTUCOEY::.6)< «s/he sh Syalecs snp s ahd 1,847 1,335 795 623 1,134 2,739 
Northwest Territories.............. 2,807 2,471 1,745 1,653 2,065 8,545 
MATA Doe ee 1,983,563 1,807,053 1,434,594 1,162,301 1,129,110 5414, 422 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ All 
Years Years Years Years Years Ages 
No No No No. No No 
BU WIOUNCIAN Gos sc co oassccanhlen oss 47, 866 32,441 23,183 8,911 15, 878 415,074 
Prince Edward Island.............. 11,688 9,335 7,939 3,325 7,025 99, 285 
UNLOSGD) NST Ca) or: Vea a 89, 889 65, 755 48,772 19, 926 38, 981 694, 717 
iNew brunswick). 26s) vede ewes 66,500 49,607 37,291 15,348 27,844 554, 616 
“ES TED Se ee Ee eee 587,601 436,476 288,149 103, 607 160, 416 4,628,378 
Panos coe 751, 882 581,506 430,627 167,371 287, 004 5, 404, 933 
NSE. 0) OTS: ere 8 GS Sat an ne 115, 396 87,941 66, 084 29,240 47,327 850,040 
ROMMIC PCM WAM «i ojsias dechtsin. cates e+ ss 114, 626 87,351 65,739 30, 108 48,538 880, 665 
A TTREVEINT). 0 Ueto  le l 148,334 108,779 75,038 31,796 49,531 Us NPA IG 
ives) 0) fo) ibaa on: ean ores 202,007 150, 188 110,059 54,078 96,701 1,398, 464 
BMKONEDOrrICOLY... 05 secis + ncen ones «s ae 1,004 476 191 299 12,190 
Northwest Territories.............. 2,248 1, 482 804 212 281 19,313 
MU RIEAC Roe ote cls waa: 2,139, 784 1,611,865 1,154,161 464,113 779,825 16,080,791 


Section 10.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status is probably 
most fundamental from a vital, economic and social viewpoint. The number of married 
females between 15 and 45 years of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a 
population; if the proportion of females in this group is small, the expected proportion 
of births will also be small. In 1956, 64.3 p.c. of all married females were in the age group 
15-44 years, as compared with 64.0 p.c. in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 1941, and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 
This trend indicates a movement towards conditions more favourable to a higher birth 
rate than those which existed during the period of world-wide depression. 


The high birth rate of the period 1951-56, which has had such a considerable effect 
on the increase in the total population and on its age composition, has also been an influence 
on the increase of 15.7 p.c. in the single population. Most of this gain was in the 
population under 15 years of age. During the same period, the married population 
increased by 14.1 p.c., widowed by 10.5 p.c., and divorced by 14.9 p.c. Other striking 
statistics of marital status are the excess of married males over married females (largely 
Owing to a preponderance of male immigrants whose wives had not yet joined them), 
the great preponderance of widows as compared to widowers and the large and increasing 
number of divorced persons, 
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14.—Marital Status of the Population by Age Group and Sex, Census 1956 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
‘ No. No. No. No. No. 

Underilb Years tiacctark aot eco i eee M. | 2,663,819 — — — 2,663,819 
Fey | e2noole gl _ — — 2,561, 391 

Tee ba2one 0, —_ — _— 5,225,210 

15 - 19 i REE DS ene ee Teer wets yb M. 580, 203 6, 382 39 11 586, 635 
1 527,136 48,384 99 47 575, 666 

ese eel Oimooe 54, 766 138 58 1,162,301 

20 - 24 a Arad Names rs ae eee Se de M. 409, 245 157,574 186 174 567,179 
1, 248,766 311,640 858 667 561,931 

T. 658,011 469,214 1,044 841 1,129,110 

25 - 34 {gals sire oars SE RR et cae eee M. 318, 489 885,563 2,092 Pa Pah 1,208,371 
ID 179,181 1,018,756 8,119 4,995 1,206,051 

Be 497,670 1,899,319 10,211 Tole 2,414, 422 

35 — 44 pF IE A 8 SS Oe aed aes & M. 140, 684 926, 988 6,751 3,955 1,078,378 
ie 110, 532 914, 906 28,368 7,600 1,061, 406 

rie 251,216 | 1,841,894 35,119 11,555 2,139,784 

45 - 54 Seis eee ee een M. 102,230 714, 831 16,533 4,068 837, 662 
12 84,348 622,030 62,389 5,436 774, 203 

ae 186,578 | 1,336,861 78, 922 9,504 1,611, 865 

55 — 64 SO aida Ne 6. Sito: oh Ace eee Se M. 70,075 480, 954 33,951 2,645 587, 625 
Is 57,006 392,000 115, 309 gaol 566, 536 

ee 127,081 872,954 149, 260 4,866 1,154,161 

65 - 69 SG Pi esac, sig ate ater Mhohy Se See M. 27,491 180,721 28, 427 912 237,551 
ims 21,638 126, 693 77,765 466 226,562 

Ts 49,129 307, 414 106, 192 1,378 464,113 

CORVEaTS OF OVElix sans teers ee ee oe M. 43,344 233, 628 106, 743 944 384, 659 
Ee 40,561 130, 623 223, 582 400 395, 166 

Te 83, 905 364,251 330, 325 1,344 779, 825 

All A Sesion ect eon ee M. | 4,355,580 | 3,586,641 194,722 14,936 8,151,879 

F. | 3,830,559 | 3,560,032 516,489 21,832 7,928,912 

T. | 8,186,139 | 7,146,673 711,211 36,768 || 16,080,791 


Section 11.—Origins 


A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic and 
social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture of 
foreign elements although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more readily 
assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true that the different 
educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds of a people of mixed 
origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: his- 
torically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the 1921 Census, has 
always exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British stocks. 


For purposes of the census a person’s origin or cultural group is traced through his 
father. For example if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian the origin 
is entered as “German”. Wherever possible the origin of a person is established by asking 
the language spoken by the person or by his paternal ancestor when he first came to 
Canada. 


Census of 1951 data are the latest available on origins of the population. 
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—Origins of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 
Nore.—Figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 154. 


EET 
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Origin 1931 1941 1951 Origin 1931 1941 1951 
No No No. No No No 
BEPRISIE Societe. cs 5,381,071 | 5,715,904 | 6,709,685 |Other European— 
GMS ote ocieirs «> 2,741,419 | 2,968,402 | 3,630,344 concluded 
WISETO Paiste si eveicuecs » 1,230,808 | 1,267,702 | 1,489,635 || Norwegian........ 93, 243 100, 718 119, 266 
Scobpsh....2.30. 123465950) 11: 4037974.) 1,047,470 IP Polish .......6.. 0. 145, 503 167, 485 219,845 
CHAS 62, 494 75,826 92,236 || Romanian......... 29,056 24, 689 23,601 
US sitter es cece 88,148 83,708 91,279 
Swedish........... 81,306 85,396 97,780 
Wkramian: ooa.> aa 225,113 305, 929 395,043 
Yugoslavic.c..c..- 16,174 21,214 21,404 
Other European...| 4,753,242 | 5,526,964 | 6,872,889 || Other............. 9,392 9,787 35, 616 
PERCH oo: ssi. o ss 2,927,990 | 3,483,038 | 4,319, 167 
PANISULIGN <. oc cs sss: 48,639 37,715 327201 
MIWA foo e:cteys, «00,8 27,585 29,711 35,148 ||Asiatic.............. 84,548 74, 064 72,827 
Czech and Chinese:.. 5 ose e 46,519 34, 627 32,528 
Slovakions... ss. 30, 401 42,912 63,959 || Japanese........... 23, 342 23,149 21,663 
MO ANISI sa, cicieis cle « 34,118 37, 439 AD Gila: OGNEL OSs eens ate: « 14, 687 16, 288 18, 636 
inns iicat Orne cock: 43, 885 41,683 43,745 
German.......... 473,544 464, 682 619, 995 
Che 9,444 11,692 13,966 |Other Origins...... 157,925 189,728 354, 028 
Hungarian........ 40, 582 54,598 60, 460 Native Indian and 
Icelandic.......... 19,382 21,050 23,307 ISKAM Os scieustes ons 128, 890 1257021 165, 607 
MIG IRED osrcie sa ocx «cre 98,173 112, 625 152,245 ING@grokso tne nackte. 19, 456 Dore 18,020 
Jewish. os odes. 156,726 170, 241 181,670 || Other and not 
Lithuanian........ 5,876 7,789 16,224 statediitert. ot 9,579 42,0281 170, 401 
Netherlands...... 148, 962 212,863 264, 267 |] | 
Totals........... 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009, 429 


1 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Section 12.—Religious Denominations 


At each decennial census the numbers of persons attached to any religious denomina- 
tion, as reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of the 
principal denominations for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951 is given in Table 16. 


16.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 
Nore.—More detailed figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 155. 


Religious Religious 
Diperaination 1931 1941 1951 Deacnination 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 
Adventist artis 16,058 18, 485 21,398 0.2 |/Pentecostal...... 26,349 57,742 95,131 0.7 
Baptists. .2.0..:. 443,944 484, 465 519,585 3.7 \|\Presbyterian....| 872,428 830, 597 781, 747 Da0 
Christian Science 18,499 20, 261 20,795 0.1 ||Roman Catholic.| 4,102,960 | 4,806,431 | 6,069,496 | 43.3 
Church of Eng- Salvation Army. 30,773 33, 609 710,275 |, 0°5 
land Canada. 1,639,075 | 1,754,368 | 2,060,720 | 14.7 | Ukrainian 
Evangelical (Greek) Cath- 
Li a eae 22,239 37,064 50, 900s 0-4: Il OliG.naes sa 186,8792) 185,9482] 190,881 | 1.4 
ae Orthodox.| 102,529 139, 845 172,271 109 United Church of 
oh ae 155, 766 168,585 204, 836 1.5 Canadas. see: 2,021,065 | 2,208,658 | 2,867,271 | 20.5 
Lutheran........ 394, 920 401, 836 444,923 See lOGerse se ares oon 232, 424 221, 879 280, 424 2.0 
Mennonite!...... 88, 837 111,554 125, 938 0.9 | | ee 
Mormon......... 22,041 25,328 32,888 | 0.2 || Totals......... 10,376,786 |11,506,655 |14,009,429 |100.0 
See 
1 Includes ‘‘ Hutterite’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Othér Greek Catholic’. 
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Section 13.—Countries of Birth 


The decennial census collects information on the country of birth of immigrant 
arrivals in Canada and province of birth of Canadian born. For persons born outside of 
Canada the country of birth as constituted at the date of the census is recorded. Table 17 
gives the total population by countries of birth for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


17.— Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 
Nore.—Figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 158. 


Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 
No No No No. No. No. 
Europe—concel. 
Canada............ 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 | 11,949,518 || Union of Soviet So- 
United Kingdom....| 1,188,9421} 960,125) 912,482 || cialist Republics?. . 133, 869 124, 402 188, 292 
Other Common- Scandinavian ; 
wealth ..chs 62.06. 45,888 43, 644 20,567 || countries?.......... 90, 042 72,473 64,522 
as Sopa poet aa ae eh ba a “counrieat ..|' 317,350| 300,200 |,” Ble Lee 
CLOMIMYs arene cee , ; HEAT ler AE Ee eet ee SA x ca i 
Finland.......... {| 30/354 | 243387 | 927035 || Other Europe....... 11,002 9, 810 38, 143 
Hrance.2.ceeeeeeeee 16,756 13,795 15; 650" [Asta les. 08 8 eee ce 60, 608 44, 448 37,145 
Gernmanyan coer 89,163 28,479 42,693 || United States....... 344, 574 312,473 282,010 
Greece is. Wescec ieee 5,579 5, 871 8,594 Other countries...... 3,051 3,512 6,089 
Ltaliyte 23.2) he een 42,578 40, 432 57,789 | | ——~— 
Netherlands....... 10, 736 9, 923 41, 457 Totals........... 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 5| 14,009,429 
MIncludes the 26 counties of Ireland in 1931 and 1941. 2 Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 In- 
cludes Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Romania. 5 Includes ‘‘ birthplace not stated’’. 


Section 14.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Official language is not to be confused with mother tongue. Mother tongue is the 
language a person first spoke in childhood and still understands; official language (a term 
used herein for census purposes) refers only to the English and French languages. The 
numbers of persons speaking one, both or neither of the official languages as at the date 
of the 1951 Census are given in Table 18, classified by province. 


18.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages by Province, 
Census 1951 


Nors.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 
o—OOSssssSSSsSsSsSsSsSSSSSSsSSS 


Population Speaking— 


Province or Territory English French English eae 

Only Only and French non hreset 

No. No. No. No. 
Newiotindland : sft eo ee en tee ae ae eee 356,377 153 3,990 896 
PrincerHid. ward Island 5.5.4.2. 50st ee ee 88,743 914 8,74 ved) 
Nova Seobias jae ire, Oe See oath Rh aes ae areas 595,257 7,462 39,524 341 
New Brinswick Joi, cite tt Ae te PR a 318,560 100,712 96,095 330 
Quebec and. tn Roe ee en on eer eee es 462,813 2,534, 242 1,038, 130 20, 496 
Optarie ¢ «sin aeihiste ee. ee ea 4,115,584 78,974 359, 965 43,019 
Manitoba; dcop tikes. scot ee i en ae ee 685, 914 7, 869 58, 441 24,317 
Saskatchewanecieces 4 ae ee te a eee 767, 248 4,656 40,789 19,035 
Alberta gf nicdaactode cls deka ue ek og ee 868, 696 5,922 40,785 24,098 
British Colmmibiacis ee, tt de eee ala eh aes eae 1,112, 937 727 39, 433 12,113 
ukon Lerratory seen uae ee ieee ee no ee 8,337 10 519 230 
Northwest Territories 5.44 bake ener 6,929 171 1,031 7,873 
CAMAGAn kos eeu eee ett ke 9,387,395 2,741,812 1,727,447 152,775 


a a ee eer 
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Mother tongue spoken is dealt with in Table 19 which shows that 1,659,770 persons 
at June 1, 1951, had neither English nor French as mother tongue. 


19.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1951 


Norr.—Infants are classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Mother Tongue Number te Mother Tongue Number Latins 

Total Total 
ME NG Ls cass ote 8, 280, 809 5010 Tathuanian.: ats. isGs0 ck. 12,307 0.09 
ORG B A Sea aes 4,068, 850 ZOOL Mia gyates acorn sehen cek lect: 42,402 0.30 
Es Oe 28, 289 0.20 || Netherland.................. "87,935 0.63 
SR 15,714 0.11 |} Norwegian.................. 43,831 0.31 
"DSUs hee 8,784 OhOGSo IEP Olislytco2s nee ee econ 129, 238 0.92 
UVR, Be 31,771 O-23eaiwRomanian. 242 asta hoes 10,105 0.07 
oS Se 12, 623 OiH9s 1 Russian: Ss uae bees 39,223 0.28 
“nee, 5) .56e he ene 13,974 0.10 || Serbo-Croatian.............. 11,031 0.08 
MET ck os. okie Ga 329, 302 Daan Slava lsk tens: Abe aris ick 45,516 0.32 
ee 8,036 O06 Swodishircsc of Attest se odae 36,096 0.26 
SS a 11,207 0.08 || Syrian and Arabic........... 5,475 0.04 
Indian and Eskimo............ 144,787 1.03 || Ukrainian..............0..0. 352,323 2.51 
dU is Se eee Qo iaaih cle Les0.86 2 Widetahysi.-.0 040 the sas 103,593 | 0.74 
PONCE aoe rs sce te se ele estes 17,589 Ost2esOtheratascas.5 5 eee he ee ain 19,356 0.14 

i 7,019 0.05 ——____|_____— 
Totals}. eee e knee: 14,009, 429 100.00 


Section 15.—Dwellings, Households and Families* 


Households and Families.—Only a summary of the principal statistics on house- 
holds and families recorded at the Census of 1956 is given here—more detailed information 
may be found in 1956 Census Reports 1-13 to 1-20 inclusive. 


The total number and the average size of households and families for the census years 
1951 and 1956 are shown in Table 20 for provinces and cities of 30,000 population or over. 
Similar figures for census metropolitan areas appear in Table 21. These figures show a 
consistent trend towards larger families in 1956 as compared with 1951, although the 
average size of household remained relatively stable over the five-year period. 


* Census definitions are briefly as follows: Dwrituinas.—A Dwelling is defined as a structurally separate 
set of living premises with private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallway or stairway inside. 
Single Detached Dwelling, commonly called a single house, is a house containing one dwelling unit and completely 
separated on all sides from any other building or structure. Apartments and Flats include dwelling units in apartment 
blocks, suites in duplexes or triplexes, suites in structurally converted houses, living quarters located in business 
premises, janitor’s quarters in schools, etc. In determining the number of Rooms in a dwelling, only those used or 
eels for living purposes including rooms occupied by servants, lodgers, or members of lodging families are 
counted. 


Hovsine.—A Household is a person or group of persons occupying one dwelling unit, the number of house- 
_ holds thus equalling the number of occupied dwellings. Every person must be a member of some household, whether 
- it consists of a family group with or without servants, lodgers, etc., a group of unrelated persons sharing a dwelling, 
or one person living alone. A dwelling is classed in need of Major Repair if it possesses any one of the following de- 
fects: sagging or rotting foundations indicated by cracked or leaning walls; faulty roof or chimney; unsafe outside 
steps or stairways; interior badly in need of repair. A Crowded Dwelling (or Household) is defined as one in which 
the number of persons exceeds the number of rooms occupied. 

Famity.—A husband and wife (with or without children who have never married), or a parent with one or 
more children never married, living together in the same dwelling. Adopted children and step-children have the 
Same status as natural children and, in fact, a family, for census purposes, may comprise a man or woman living 
with a guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age. 
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20.—Households and Families, and Persons per Household and Family, by Province 
and City of 30,000 Population or Over, Census Years 1951 and 1956 


Persons Persons 
Households Families per per 
Household Family 
Province and City 

19511 1956! 1951 1956 19511 1956! 1951 1956 
No No No No No No No No 
Newfoundland.......... 70,980 78,808 74,858 82,128 5.0 5.1 4.4 4.6 
Strwolnise o-se eeeee 10,572 11,219 11,427 12,163 4.8 4.9 4.0 4,1 
Prince Edward Island... . 22,454 22,682 21,381 21,153 4.3 4.2 4.0 41 
Nova Scotia............... 149,555 162,854 145,127 154, 243 4.2 4.1 3.9 3.9 
lalitaxt, fete Ol oa 18,709 21,194 19,016 20,509 4.1 4.0 3.0 OED 
SV.dney. fiancee eres 6,324 6,914 7,080 7,092 4.8 4.5 3.9 4.0 
New Brunswick.......... 114, 007 120,475 111,639 116, 623 4.4 4.5 4.1 4.2 
IM Onctons hee eee coe 6,595 8, 647 6, 424 8,286 4.0 4.0 3.5 B7/ 
Saint-Joun.. 4... £2 env 13,178 13,336 12,224 12,230 3.8 3.8 3.5 OG 
Quebec. 20o sae ee: 858,784 | 1,001,264 856,041 970,414 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.2 
Ul. ee eed eee 9,324 11,167 9,916 11,240 4.6 4.3 4.0 4.0 
Jacques-Cartier......... 4,779 6,927 4,908 7,011 4.7 4.8 4.3 4.5 
Machine: « ee gee ee 6,385 8,557 6,751 8,588 4.1 3.9 3.6 3.6 
Montrealiecs ere 247, 482 285,501 246,389 267,934 4.0 a7 3.5 3.5 
Ouehbec.e ee es 34,970 38,556 33, 830 35, 996 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.0 
St thaurentaases asoder 4,976 9,304 5, 039 9,148 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.8 
Sherbrooke seeeees seek 11,543 13,646 11,034 12,595 |! - 4.1 4.1 Bett) 4.1 
Three Rivers........... 9,528 10,912 9, 466 10, 464 4.6 4.4 4.3 4,2 
Werdian 2.4m Sets stun 19,806 21,009 20,123 20,298 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.4 
Ontario. 4o668s..5 ea 1,181,126 | 1,392,491 | 1,162,772 | 1,342,572 3.8 3.8 3.4 3.5 
Brantiords qe eee 10,373 14, 642 9,774 13, 494 30 3.5 Siar 3.4 
Mort-Walltamipoeevseeek > 9,297 10,118 9,015 9,926 Seif aye 3.4 3.5 
Guelph 4, Web seo pees 7,104 9,284 7,084 8,597 3.8 3.5 SHO Bee 
‘Hamilton sels. eee 55,337 63, 815 55, 764 62,329 San Sah Bey 25) 
ASiNSStONM eat oe eee 8,708 12,499 8,485 11,352 Sul 3.6 Bay 3.4 
Kitchener opts eee Th aif 16,074 11, 832 15,539 3.8 3.6 one ond 
Thondon vrata 26,384 28, 962 24,679 25,277 3.5 ono 3.1 3.3 
Oshawaln. 25 ee 11, 225 13,530 11,170 13,335 Be art 3 2 3.4 
Ottawast ee ees 48, 968 56,059 48,811 52,760 3.9 3.8 3.4 B25 
Reterboreualic tes an. 10,018 11, 632 9,807 10,671 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.5 
Porte Arbiter cee ee 8, 426 9,979 8,082 9, 442 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 
St. Catharines. ....2..... 10,383 10,971 10,051 10, 257 3.6 3.5 38 323 
Data eee ee eR 9,380 11,917 8,953 10,980 Bays 3.6 3.4 O56 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 7,856 9,169 8,124 9,127 zi | 3.9 3.5 326 
Sudbury sero eee 9, 452 11,526 9,978 11,092 4.4 3.9 Sha, 3.6 
“TOLOnLOn eae eee ree 157,174 157,137 177,984 169,971 4.2 4.1 3.0 Sul 
Wintisor ss sewrser eens 31,813 33, 280 380, 855 380, 786 ouk 3.6 oc4 3.4 
Manitoba................. 202,398 217,964 191, 268 204, 414 Bane! 3.7 3.6 3.6 
Winnipes rts ee! 64,629 67,798 63,117 66,019 3.6 3.6 3.1 3.2 
Saskatchewan........... 221, 456 230, 664 196,188 205,135 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 
Reginac sts nstnee ae ae. 19, 161 23, 883 18,229 22313 3.6 3.6 We) on: 
Saskatooniacng. eae 14,982 20,315 13,639 18,065 3.4 3.4 516! 3.4 
AID OPE: soit) tortion one. 250,747 294, 047 223,326 262,922 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Calgary: (awry preter) Bae tll. 52,785 34,053 46,176 3.0 8) BS) 3.3 
Hdmonton man ae 42,922 57,748 40,278 55,525 3.6 ou 3.3 3.5 
British Columbia........ BEY ey ri 392, 403 299,845 346, 003 5663 3.4 3.90 3.4 
New Westminster....... 7,984 8, 874 7,278 Go CEG See) Shh Bee S20 
Wancouver see ee 101,330 108, 953 92,798 94, 467 S40) ong 3.0 Sal 
WECTOTIA ra tnt ee eee 15,788 17,309 13, 632 14,041 Sigil 3.0 3.0 3.0 

Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.............. ae 6,994 4,939 5,893 Ki 3.8 3.9 4.1 
Canada saeten. 2.38..f 3,409, 2842] $3,923,646 | 3,287,384 | 3,711,500 4.02 3.9 3.7 3.8 


1 Exclusive of institutions, hotels, camps, ete. 2 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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DWELLINGS OCCUPIED IN CANADA AND PERSONS PER DWELLING 


CENSUS YEARS 1881-1956 
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- 21.—Households and Families, and Persons per Household and Family, by Census 
Metropolitan Area, Census Years 1951 and 1956 


WL 
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Persons Persons 
Households Families per per 
Metropolitan Area Household Family 

1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 

No. No. No. No No. No. No. No. 
SS 40,235 57,375 36, 429 50, 600 Bynes 3.4 See 3.4 
MEGREGN. .5............ 46,395 63,581 43,548 61,305 3.6 3.8 3.4 3.5 
ne eae ae ae 29,640 37,171 30,327 36,799 4.2 4.1 3.6 Ber 
Beemiton................. 68,640 86,990 68, 820 84,941 ST. B37) Be 3.4 
ee 32,835 42,354 31,117 38,394 3.5 3.4 332 3.4 
a 334,705 407, 966 334, 967 387,785 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.6 
ee 66, 265 83, 859 67,017 80,713 4.1 4.0 3.6 ONT 
Ee ae ar 54,930 64, 825 54,076 62,176 4.6 4.4 4.3 Hy: 
MGSODN.<2,...,........ 19,735 21,169 18,414 19,628 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.7 
i 12,995 14,788 13,964 15,876 4.9 5.0 4.2 4.3 
MEMOMIO, 2.2)... ee. ek... 273,200 341,076 302,381 360,904 4.0 3.9 cd! Be 
Mancouver..:............. 153,975 192,004 141,939 171,296 3.3 Seo By! 3.0 
a eee 31,620 88,411 27,988 32,949 S04 3.1 3.0 3.2 
Windsor ccd Gn 41,595 49 , 882 40,729 47,166 3.7 ae fe 3.4 3.5 
NS eee 95,955 107, 841 94,321 105,211 3.6 er See ee 
ec es ee ee ee St ta be hohe oe lat | 


In Table 22 households are classified according to the number of persons, the 
number of family groups, and the number of lodgers they contain, This information 
is shown for Canada as a whole with comparable figures from the 1951 and 1956 Censuses. 
Tt will be seen that the two-person household was the most common household size in 
both years, and in 1956 two-person households represented nearly 22 p.c. of all households. 
_ The percentage of multiple-family households and households with lodgers showed a 
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decrease between 1951 and 1956. This is consistent with the fact previously stated that, 
although families showed a noticeable increase in size between 1951 and 1956, there was 
no corresponding increase in size of household. 


22.—Household Composition, Census Years 1951 and 1956 


Item 1951 1956 
Persons in Households— No. p-€ No. p.c 
AP Sa ag ERE ener Ry in mee Et Ae Agios Ak RS et rs 8 252,435 7.4 308, 613 7.9 
PNP aR Site dpe ee tar Ne PRE San i ey eR Beles ae A ee 711,110 20.9 859, 109 21.9 
Te A, en eet Rey! SEE I OR MERI EOE ne ce ar ok oh tS 688,025 20.2 739,390 18.8 
ae el RA OR eee So, Gh RECN LO EET I Ot Ra TS 645,515 18.9 742,363 18.9 
By Nod Bee, ch chaos MestatS cis RIE ois TL eRE CUES: shetre he ERR ete 439,875 12.9 513, 821 13.1 
(i Ee RAE mI SL AD. Wipe lucien tA Pe SU bae ge (eV, ad ie oF 581,675 Leet 664, 366 16.9 
TOA RRS Woe, fs AL nals Soar ie Beet ny |< | Seta ws ot ie 90,660 2.7 95,984 2.4 
Families in Households— 
Lc aeeae cra ROR RTE STE ant yee Mr corte ore nLEN Ore OAM AME Rls DL So ag 385,010 Le: 459, 420 11.7 
1 SS einem ee oe Ort pe OS Re A CP tee ats 2,794, 860 82.0 3,259,499 83.1 
Je SEND MER AR Sn PSE FT Ce PREP A ot Ae OE a ig 229, 425 6.7 04,727 5.2 
Lodgers in Households— 
Os Sgeceeote athe seo Sy oe A et TORE AS SRC 3,081,085 90.4 3,610,238 92.0 
1 ORS Soe AN, <A HR en ioc RRS Sine ey 171,310 5.0 162,067 4.1 
Sie OAT es ORS ee Ee oS ES ad eee 73,480 2.2 68, 950 1.8 
2 ae A ee RAI IPAs Eby mentor mai tcaksronc, Gest ororae 83, 420 2.4 82,391 2 


In Table 23 families are classified according to whether or not they maintained their 
own households. Those not maintaining their own households fall into two main sub- 
categories—families related to the head of the household, and non-related lodging families. 
In addition, there are a few who do not fit either of these sub-categories, chiefly families 
of employees who live in their employer’s household. 


The percentage of families maintaining their own households rose from 90.2 in 1951 
to 92.3 in 1956. This is again consistent with the earlier statement of a smaller percentage 
of multiple-family households in 1956 than in 1951. All of these indicators point to an 
improvement in living conditions over the five-year period. 


23.—Percentage of Families in each Type of Household by Province, Census 1956 


Maintaining Not Maintaining Own Household All 

Province or Territory wn a | milo 
Household Related Lodging Total! 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c No 
Newfoundland]. 4.3to. is ee ee 88.9 9.4 1.4 11 82,128 
Prince Hdward Island) J5.5.6. assons 91.6 6.9 1.1 8.4 21,153 
INOVATSCOtIA koe. ne eee 91.2 624 1.6 8.8 154, 243 
New; Brungwick cre ecc4. ae 91.7 6.8 1.2 8.3 116, 623 
Quebec, See ee oceanic see 93.4 4.9 135 6.6 970,414 
ONtaTIO ere cob eee ee ee, 90.3 5.0 4.4 9.7 1,342,572 
Manitobassokr corn tees anode 92.6 3.7 one 7.4 204, 414 
Saskatchewan: tne inchs coat ohne 95.9 2.6 staal 4.1 205, 135 
Alberta sists ek Gene mee mone 94.7 2.9 17 5.3 262,922 
British’ Cohimbials.en. sk soos 94.6 3.1 2.0 5.4 346,003 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .... 95.3 3.0 0.8 4.7 5,893 
Canada. 6.3.5.8) ae 92.3 4.7 2.7 7.7 || 3,711,500 


1 Includes other types of families not maintaining own household. 


Table 24 shows the number of children in families in 1956. This is limited to children 
never married under 25 years of age and living with their parents or guardians at the time 
of the 1956 Census. The number of children is classified to show the percentage of 
children in each of four separate age groups which correspond roughly with the pre- 
school children, those of elementary school age, those at the secondary school level, and 
those of college or working age. 
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24.—Percentage of Children at Home, 24 Years of Age or Under, by Age Group and 
Province, Census 1956 


; : Total 
Province or Territory Under 6 Years} 6-13 Years 14-17 Years | 18-24 Years G@hildrenr 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c No 

RPVIOUICU ING Face ie koe ofa ve Se tebe Sond 40.0 13.4 11.0 210, 360 
Prince Edward Island................. 33.2 41.1 15.0 10.7 43, 519 
BPIENE OUI eee oki cio ace cctc cenit. 34.4 40.4 14.9 | 10.4 293,299 
Bie we TUNS WICK e...0%0 else cee ek dak va 34,2 40.6 14.5 10.6 251,301 
“oS Oe 2 SS en SBi4// 38.5 14.0 13.8 2,094, 499 
MU TEMEDEIOS HPT ro See ccc 'ave cole, soece ve as 36.7 89.1 135 10.7 ' 2,009,876 * 
0 PVLAS CS sale 0 9 2 i 35.7 39.6, 14.2 10.5 330, 682 
ERO NU MIE TR Ps EG wick he eek, 35.9 3000 14.9 10.0 358, 534 
OLN NCIRR It 6 Ae ee 38.2 38.8 | HOE 9.3 455,735 
MeMibIs MAC OU DIA Tt sis ss ss oss anallec os 37.0 39.7 | 13.8 9.5 495,918 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .... 42.4 37.9] 11.6 8.0 12,665 


ey eae 35.5 39.1 13.9 11.4 6,562,398 


In Table 25 families are classified by age of family head and in Table 26 they are 
classified into two groups: those consisting of a husband and wife with or without children, 
and those consisting of one parent only. The latter are classified further according to the 
marital status and sex of the family head. Widowed heads form the bulk of this group. 


25.—Families classified by Age of Head and by Province, Census 1956 


Province Under 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 Years. Total 
or Territory 35 Years Years Years Years or Over Families 
No No No No. No No 

Newfoundland....... Petia ees 22,793 21,392 15,509 11,339 |-- 11,095 82; 128 
Prince Edward Island.............. 4,605 4,922 4,184 3,449 - 3,993 21,153 
BNO ANSCOULA GRR tb.) cals oes soem en’ 41,002 39, 228 | 29,826 21,095 -- - 23,.092 154; 243 
PNOWABTUNSWICK . ccc ccce ce cece c cede. 30, 443 29,572 | 22,688 16,577 17,348 116, 623 
“LEG 2 et ec 281,959 252,649 198,174 131,346 106, 286 970,414 
CEES 5 a tS a a 388, 056 337, 242 266, 471 186,401 164, 402 1,342,572 
LDR A rr 52,447 50,718 40,388 29,601 31,260 204, 414 
Daskerchewane toss. so... 2k. 50, 583 49, 867 40,744 30,262 33, 679 205, 135 
eae ne ers to ek cle of ee. 77, 506 66, 753 51,683 34, 193 32,787 262,922 
Bene COMIN DIA, 6. 5:2... 5-0 ved cs vos 89, 467 87,870 69,057 44, 868 54,741 346,003 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 2,376 1,599 1,052 527 339 5, 893 

EOE Dae eee to 1,041, 237 941, 812 739,776 509, 658 479,017 3,711,500 


26.—Families classified by Marital Status and Sex of Family Head, by Province, 
Census 1956 


Gee Families with Only One Parent at Home 

wit ie SEI 2 ens SPEEA ea VR a Ses sini eee le, 

Province or Territory] Husband| Widowed Head | Married Head | Divorced Head Total! moe 
axl. Wale ta ed eS 
at Home| Male | Female} Male | Female] Male | Female] Male | Female 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland....... 37 | 1,860 | 4,438 540 | 1,018 6 221 Dace tb, O14 82,128 
rince Edward Island 18,628 1,277 136 577 22 598 1,927 21,153 
ova Scotia......... , 152 2,580 9,077 1, 406 4,083 112 360 4,238 | 13,853 154, 243 
New Brunswick..,... 104, 968 1, 822 5,980 2,380 75 291 2,860 8,795 116, 623 
MODEC.”. . 6655 ee 884,802 | 15,837 | 50,541 6,872 | 10,538 162 833 | 23,107 | 62,505 970,414 
DERAQ ee 1,234,229 | 13,772 | 56,810 8,508 | 23,155 831 4,061 | 23,364 | 84,979 || 1,342,572 
Mamitoba............ 186, 693 2,503 9,401 1,105 8,549 133 687 8,792 | 13,929 204, 414 
Ba chewan amet, 188, 257 2,565 8, 827 1,260 3,198 110 424 4,001 | 12,877 205,135 
ihe ae ee 242,319 2,627 | 10,084 1,682 4,464 267 1,088 4,630 | 15,973 262, 922 
British, Columbia. . 317,788 2,950 | 13,170 2,081 6, 622 517 2,327 5,629 | 22,586 346,003 
Yukon and North- 
west Territories.... 5,188 142 218 122 145 4 7 279 426 . 5, 893 
‘Canada......... 3,993,061 | 47,101 | 169,823 | 24,614 | 59.729 2,219 | 10,122 | 74,975 | 243,464 || 3,711,500 
eg, aS le ca NT, ean a i ae le ical A eka ee OS Sieh ae ee) | ee eee es 
1 Includes a few families with heads never married. 
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Housing Characteristics.—A census of housing was not taken in 1956 so that 
the latest. census information on housing characteristics is for the year 1951. 


Table 27 shows that the increase in the number of dwellings during the 1941-51 decade 
was 11 p.c. higher than the increase in population, thus reducing the number of persons 
per dwelling from 4.3 to 4.0. Definition changes between 1941 and 1951 are partly 
responsible for the relatively larger increase in dwellings particularly of the apartment 
and flat type. Since owned dwellings increased by 49.1 p.c. and rented dwellings by 
only 4.2 p.c., it would appear that many people who were tenants in 1941 have since 
bought homes and that most new homes were built for owners rather than for tenant 
occupancy. 

The 1941 Census of Housing was based on a 10 p.c. sample of dwellings situated 
within the nine provinces. For the 1951 Census the size of the sample was increased to 
20 p.c. and the coverage included Newfoundland but, as in 1941, did not extend to the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. For comparative purposes Newfoundland is omitted 
from the 1951 figures in Table 27. The number of occupied dwellings in Newfoundland 
in 1951 totalled 70,980 as against a 1945 figure of 62,293. 


2%7.—Housing Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 
(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 


Characteristics PAC: j2Oe 
No of No. of No ES 
Total Total 

Occupied Dwellings!.................... 25540, 744 100.0 3,008,315 100.0 762,571 29.6 
Single detached .5 :. vs. den scheicln shee 1,853, 454 72.0 2,216,275 66.4 362, 821 19.6 
Apartments and flats................... 533, 034 20.7 881,245 26.4 348,211 65.3 
Single attached. 2% civ cht. fl ec kee 189, 256 We 240, 7952 (52 51,539 Pally 
Owhed 55.5 .detias bic ak aw ea es 1,459,357 56.7 2,175.415 Gore, 716,058 49.1 
Rented. «o.0Gt seo er te eee. kn ae 1,116,387 43.3 1,162,900 34.8 46,513 4.2 
Rooms per dwelling. ele . See 5.5 ASE DES 
Persons per dwelling.................... 4.3 wee 4.0 
In need of major repair.................. 695, 736 27.0 450,625 13.5 —245,111 —35.2 
Crowded. dwellings? js. .c.00 00 .e+eodeens 148, 418 18.4 175,995 16.0 20, De 18.6 

Dwellings with— 
Hieetrie lighting... cass 35 sa sabeek oe 1,780, 667 69.1 2,929,450 87.8 1,148, 783 64.5 
Furnace heatingac’ io: Lc. Be cies ats 997,588 38.7 1,632,275 48.9 634, 687 63.6 
Runnitig waters 2.0. cee ee 1,558,586 60.5 2,503, 080 75.0 944, 494 60.6 
Hlush=toilottseeic.) gr. hie ene: sere 1,342,198 52.1 2,170,815 65.0 828,617 61.7 
Bathorshowerts ann sone ee 1,169, 760 45.4 1,926, 455 BY awe 756, 695 64.7 
HMlectriciongasiranee.... or ee eee 1,019, 421 39.6 1,696,130 50.8 676, 709 66.4 
Electric or gas refrigeration............. 538,535 20.9 1,589, 625 47.6 1,051,090 195.2 
Electric vacuum cleaner................. 624,178 24.2 1,409, 090 42.2 784, 912 125.8 
‘Telephone?s,..ctika eee een See 1,037,298 40.3 2,013, 640 60.3 976, 342 94.1 
EURdIO. Serdasoe vce pte tea eters 2,002,889 77.8 3,086, 695 92.5 1,083, 806 54.1 
Passenger automobile................... 944,591 36.7 1, 435, 925 43.0 491,334 52.0 


Owner-occupied non-farm dwellings report- 
ing-a mortgage! 32. ethers, 275, 623 31.2 515, 035 30.9 239, 412 86.9 


Monthly Rent of Tenant-Occupied Non- 
farm Dwellings— 


Under $3065.32) ous aa atten bees 738, 294 75.1 501, 540 45.5 —236,754 | —32.1 

$307$59. 5 occa A oe keoe pe Ik Piet 221,189 22.5 437,815 39.8 216, 626 97.9 

S60 or Over. 7h Sener eee a eee 24,034 2.4 162,265 14.7 138, 231 575.1 

_ 1 Exclusive of hotels, institutions, camps, etc. 2 Includes auto-trailers, houseboats, tents and other 
miscellaneous types. 3 For cities of 30,000 or over only. 4 For exclusive use of household. 5 In- 


cludes ‘rent-free’ dwellings. 


The statistics of Table 27 reflect the higher level of prosperity at the latter decade in 
both urban and rural areas. In 1951 a higher percentage of homes had indoor plumbing, 
electricity and furnace heating, and had such conveniences as mechanical refrigerators, 
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electric vacuum cleaners, telephones, radios and passenger automobiles. There was a 
sharp drop in the number of homes needing major repair. Washing machines are not 
shown in Table 27 because there are no comparable 1941 figures but in 1951, 72.5 p.c. 
of the dwellings possessed a powered washing machine. Though much of this advance 
may be attributed to general prosperity, part of the trend is accounted for by the increasing 
urbanization of the Canadian population and the availability of modern conveniences 
to rural areas. 


Annually since 1953 a sample survey on household facilities and equipment has been 
conducted in conjunction with the monthly labour force survey. Over 30,000 households 
chosen by random sampling methods in about 115 different areas are interviewed. Results 
of the 1956 survey are presented in Table 28. 


28.—Housing Characteristics, Sample Survey, September 1956 
EC. 1eAGE 
Characteristics No. of Characteristics No. of 
Total Total 
Occupied Dwellings!............. 3,974,000 100.0 ||Dwellings with—concl. 
Single detached............... 2,697,000 67.9 Furnace heating.............. 2,266,000 57.0 
Apartments, Hats... ....66ss 951,000 Q3e9> liceRunnine water. ..> 221s 46. 3,249,000 81.8 
Single attached............... 326,000 8.2 ane ees Rial mdnints soas'a a a. a a 
ath orshower?.............. F , 000 66. 
Ree poet Ba Electric or gas range.......... 2,619,000 65.9 
he aes Se eas es ee ee Electric or gas refrigeration...| 3,186,000 80.2 
Rooms per dwelling........... 5.3 vee Electric vacuum cleaner...... 2,199,000 55.3 
Persons per dwelling........... 4.0 vee Telenuone tt tect not nent 2,930, 000 73.7 
Dwellings with— ASE NG ho tuNGNs ree air: GPM RAD ugp tr 3,817,000 96.0 
Mlectric lighting... 0.3... ...5..<: 3,739,000 94.1 Passenger automobile......... 2,321,000 58.4 


1 Excludes households in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; households of Indians on reserves; such col- 
lective type households as those living in hotels, large lodging houses, institutions, clubs and camps. 2 For 
exclusive use of household. 


Section 16.—The Blind and Deaf Population 


The latest information on totally blind or deaf persons was recorded at the Census 
of 1951. Persons blind in one eye were not recorded as blind nor were partially deaf persons 
such as those able to hear with the help of a mechanical aid included as deaf. Table 29 
shows the number and proportion of totally blind and/or deaf persons per 10,000 population 
in each province and territory. More detailed information on this subject is contained in 
Vol. II of the 1951 Census. 


29.—_Number of Blind and Deaf Persons and Proportion per 10,000 Population 
by Province, 1951 


Number Number per 10,000 Population 
Province or Territory Blind Blind 
Blind Deaf and Blind Deaf and 
Deaf Deaf 
Biles WEGMAN eedca hissy she. sir renee Soar bee oaIe 513 497 27 1452 13.8 0.7 
rince Hadward Island. 60.20... 505 ose. care vers'e's ie 104 88 4 10.6 8.9 0.4 
URES AMO CO UIA ee oles eis ites Gao eee eae 943 747 43 14.7 11.6 0.7 
GUMS TUNE WICKS. oe os oleae cet nies eRe oa ele ed 744 554 33 14.4 10.7 0.6 
TUNG CSO Br a ae Se birt REC Pe ae ee eg 3,734 5,139 199 9.2 12.7 0.5 
AF DTA SP te Sa a ee : Aiea We 3,897 200 9.1 8.5 0.4 
EMR COPIR MINIS Sak aoe SL lar oe eu as Toes 712 596 32 9.2 eits 0.4 
BUnRaE ut W Ath ais yor. choirs ow idee wieht Se Lisbon lees 590 628 29 7 7.6 0.3 
Lol DESY one, Sa i a ea aR ene ed et es 613 556 21 6.5 5.9 0.2 
PRET EIS TH CC OMNI DIG -.«.c:c1s abc cass 6 otic oo aabedita See - 972 907 68 8.3 7.8 0.6 
PRAT AETIGOEY occ cn ote ook Orig a there were ess De dacs 8 4 - 8.8 4.4 — 
orb uwesbt.Lerritories i... 02040. 2 a heed lace’ 18 3 —_ 112 1.9 -—— 


SOMAERNOS AT ah Serene eee ved oe viene 2 13,124 13,616 656 9. 


cS 
© 
~~ 
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Section 17.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


The Indians.*—There are more than 155,000 native Indians in Canada today and 
it is noteworthy that their rate of increase is higher than that of any other segment of the 
population. They live on more than 2,200 tracts of land which have been reserved for 
their use and benefit. These reserves are located in every province with the exception of 
Newfoundland where the provincial government has a responsibility for Indians on the 
Island and the Coast of Labrador. Elsewhere in Canada, the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Federal Department of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Indian Act and matters affecting the welfare of Indians. 


30.—Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1957 


Reserves Reserves 
Province or Territory |—-———————————| Bands Province or Territory _|—-———————————_| Bands 
No Area No Area 
acres No. acres No 

Prince Edward Island.... 4 2,741 1 |} Saskatchewan........... 120 1,204, 489 67 
Nova Scotia............. 40 19, 492 2) Allbertactaees cnaies ae ck a. 90 | 1,535,061 44 
New Brunswick.......... 23 37,671 16 || British Columbia........ 1,627 820, 489 204 
Quebec......... cane 23 178,571 42 || Northwest Territories... 10 1,924 14 
Ontario. aise oan 166 | 1,560, 489 118 | Yukon Territory........ 15 3,535 18 

Manitobac.sne bere. 107 524, 490 51 a 
Canada 5.5.05 0ch- 2,229 | 5,888,955! 577 


1 Not exact addition of individual items because of rounding of figures. 


Administration—The primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch, under the 
Indian Act, is to administer the affairs of Canadian Indians in a manner which will enable 
them to become increasingly self-supporting and independent members of the community. 
Among the important matters that come within the purview of Canadian Indian adminis- 
tration are: the management of Indian reserves and surrendered lands; tribal or band 
funds; education; welfare projects; relief; family allowances; rehabilitation of Indian 
veterans on reserves; descent of property; Indian treaty obligations; and enfranchisement 
of Indians. 


The present Indian Act, proclaimed Sept. 4, 1951, was drawn up after a lengthy 
inquiry of a Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, and after taking 
into account the views of the Indians themselves expressed at a conference held for that 
purpose. The overriding consideration which shaped the present Act was the desire to 
promote the integration of Indians into Canadian social and economic life. 


As a means of achieving this, the Act makes provision for the election of Band councils 
whose authority extends over a number of areas of immediate concern to Indians resident 
on the reserve, including such matters as health, regulation of traffic, control of livestock, 
and management of fish, game and fur. Bands that have achieved an advanced stage 
of development may enact by-laws having to do with the raising, appropriation and 
expenditure of money. 

While most Band councils are elected for a two-year term as provided in the Indian 
Act, some continue to adhere to appointment by tribal custom. All Bands however are 
given the opportunity to decide whether they wish to take advantage of the elective 
provisions of the Indian Act or to to adhere to tribal custom. 

The Indian Affairs Branch takes a census of the Indian population under its juris- 
diction at five-year intervals. The figures for the 1954 Census are given in Tables 31 and 32. 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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31._Indian Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, Departmental 
Census 1954 


Under 7 Years 16 Years 21 Years 
7 Years and Under 16 |} and Under 21 | and Under 65 


-_————$— | | | SS | 


* Province 
or Territory 


RP. E. Island........ ik 19 30 31 13 16 67 58 
Nova Scotia........ 310 308 326 311 181 185 642 608 
New Brunswick.... 305 294 284 285 141 136 591 486 
(A}11-) 0]-\¢ ae 1,784 | 1,743 | 1,833 | 1,853 931 967 | 4,014 | 3,478 
Ontario 3,487 | 3,499 | 3,833 | 4,040 | 2,193 | 2,055 | 8,271 | 7,560 
Manitoba...5.. 5.03 2, a0t | 2,000 1) 2p262° [223,008 972 930 | 4,061 | 3,440 
Saskatchewan...... 2,180 | 2,142 | 2,204 | 2,221 912 962 | 3,799 | 3,536 
PA DOPbAt ase 0s Sirs 1,912 | 1,996 | 1,809 | 1,864 794 788 | 3,090 | 2,805 
British Columbia...| 3,614 | 3,587 | 3,534 | 3,642 | 1,488 | 1,494 | 6,581 | 5,652 
Yukon Territory.... 144 170 176 190 78 327 310 7 
BWedincs ses euk ens 442 400 420 404 179 175 932 835 119 117 || 2,092 | 1,931 
Totals......... 16,576 | 16,555 | 16,731 | 17,144 | 7,885 | 7,786 | 32,375 | 28,768 | 4,059 | 3,679 || 77,626 | 73,932 


. Z Other | Abori- 
Province or Territory | Anglican | Baptist Mere Bee rare dees ages Totals 


No No No No. No No No. No 

Prince Edward Island..... — —_ — — 272 — — 272 
INGVSASCObIA ce ck eee ce os —_— _ — — 3,002 — —_ 3,002 
New Brunswick........... — — — — 2,629 —_— | — 2,629 
(ONE NO Bee Seana eee 3,383 — 425 -= 13, 482 141 143 17,574 
RO RGAEIORNC iin cite eee mestin cg Ure a 11,313 1,960 7,038 622 12,917 1, 232 Paice’ 37,200 
LUAU) Oe 15 as Bin ar Ree 5, 855 2 5,090 846 7,250 564 77 19, 684 
Saskatchewan............. 5,532 Sir 1,604 251 10,150 81 1,095 18,750 
PATIVGEGA ee keiaiton vices os 2,037 143 1,917 — 11, 225 127 266 15,715 
British Columbia......... 6,025 a 6,310 os 17,959 792 — 31, 086 
Wukon Territory:.........- 1,165 84 — 31 — 4 1,568 
Northwest Territories..... 711 — —_— — 3,310 | — 2 4,023 

POCA. 5 cic ck aicle vi ctes 36,021 25226 22,385 1,719 82,510 2,937 3,760 || 151,558 


Education.—The proportion of Indians who have become satisfactorily adjusted to 
modern conditions is of course greater among those who have taken full advantage of the 
Federal Government’s educational program. Residential schools are available to Indian 
children from broken homes, orphans or those who, because of isolation or the nomadic 
way of life of their parents, would otherwise be unable to attend school. For children 
who can live at home the Federal Government operates day schools in Indian communities. 
Alternatively, where conditions are favourable, arrangements are made with local educa- 
tional authorities for Indian children to attend non-Indian schools. An increasing number 
of Indian children in the elementary grades have been admitted to schools where other 
children are enrolled and the majority of Indian children attending secondary school and 
college classes are educated in association with non-Indians. The Federal Government 
pays the charges for school fees and books, necessary transportation and, for some students 
who must live away from home, part or all of the cost of room and board, 


Similar assistance is given to Indian young people to encouragé them to obtain 
vocational and professional training. Of those who have qualified as school teachers, 81 
are now serving in Indian residential and day schools. Indians have qualified in medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, agriculture and other professions. Preference in appointment to 
positions in the Indian service is given to qualified Indians. 
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In the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, there were 476 Indian schools in operation comprising 
66 residential schools, 368 regular day schools, 31 seasonal schools and 11 hospital schools. 
The enrolment in residential schools was 10,599 and in all other Indian schools 20,434. 
Enrolment by province was: Prince Edward Island, 38; Nova Scotia, 624; New Brunswick, 
476; Quebec, 2,388; Ontario, 7,490; Manitoba, 4,581; Saskatchewan, 4,277; Alberta, 
4,664; British Columbia, 6,188; and Yukon Territory, 307. 


93.-Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-56 


Se ee 
ee eeeeSsS=$=$=0S000 5 ((((—a>o0$00 won 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
aoe d i F Attendance 
2 7 verage verage —_ 
Mar. 31— Inrolment Retendane Enrolment Metaadante Enrolment ae P.C. of 
; Enrolment 
No No No. No No 

NO47 sew be sees tee Se Betts Ren 9,304 8,192 10,318 7,449 19,622 15,641 79.7 
19AB ES parents detiny ee 8,986 7,863 11,115 8, 296 20,101 16,159 80.3 
T9400 esa: SAP ee 9,368 8,345 12,615 10, 414 21,983 18,759 85.3 
DOO etka s sees oe 9,316 8,593 14,093 12,060 23, 409 20,653 88.2 
ODI aaah aie io te ake 9,357 8,779 15,514 13,526 24, 871 22,305 89.7 
OD Cir wasn atc sedan ats < Spenees 9,844 9,175 15,746 13, 673 25,590 22,848 89.3 
WO eattatod beaks one cactete 10,112 9,309 15, 837 13, 826 25,949 Does 89.2 
LOSE See eee eee 11,090 9,516 17,084 14,541 28,174 24,057 85.4 
OBO Bienes 05e te cue lama 10,501 9,878 17,947 16,254 28, 448 26, 132 91.9 
OD Glia ieee ace ccrncrers 10,599 10, 113 20, 434 17,697 31,033 27,810 89.6 


In-addition to pupils in Indian schools there were 4,644 Indian children enrolled in 
elementary grades in provincial and private schools and 1,555 in secondary schools and 
in higher education courses, making a total enrolment of Indians in educational classes 
of 37,305. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, there were 2,210 Indians receiving secondary 
and higher education. | 3 


Welfare.—During 1956, 21,572 Indian families received $4,098,643 in family allowances 
on behalf of 68,210 children. These payments contributed substantially to a better 
balanced diet and better clothing for Indian children. Approximately $3,000,000 is 
paid annually to Indians in the form of blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ 
allowances, old age assistance and old age security payments. When necessary the Govern- 
ment provides direct relief assistance to Indians in the form of food, fuel, clothing and 
household equipment. The Indian Affairs Branch also makes arrangements for private 
foster-home and institutional placement of children, juvenile delinquents, cripples and 
unemployable and aged adults. Assistance is also provided for unmarried mothers and for 
the rehabilitation of disabled Indians. Increasing emphasis is being placed on the impor- 
tance of the suitable placement of children requiring protection and upon the importance 
of preventive work in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


The provision of special foods as a preventive measure against tuberculosis was 
continued. Apart from the humanitarian aspect, the policy has as its aim a reduction in 
the number of new cases. 


Improvement in housing conditions has been achieved recently through the efforts 
of the Indians themselves as a result of expenditures from government appropriations, 
from Indian Band funds, and through Veterans’ Land Act benefits. Costs of house 
repairs during the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, amounted to $397,554 and the total expenditure 
on new houses built on the various reserves was $2,007,330. Of these amounts the Indians, 
through Band funds, Veterans’ Land Act grants and personal contributions, provided 
over 54 p.c. of the cost of repairs and 49 p.c. of the expenditure on new housing. Revolving 
Fund loans are available for the purchase of farm machinery, gas and oil, fencing materials, 
seed grain, livestock and similar essentials, and also for payment of wages or reserve 
employment projects. The total in the Revolving Fund was increased early in 1957 from 
$350,000 to $1,000,000 to meet the increased demand for loans. 
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Fur Conservation.—During the year 1956 the fur conservation program undertaken in 
co-operation with the various provinces was continued. Approximately 179,930 beaver 
pelts valued at $2,049,382 were taken in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Ontario. In 
addition about 3,674,561 muskrats valued at approximately $3,474,886 were trapped in 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Benefits accruing to Indians in the three provinces 
from the trapping of these fur bearers amounted to about $3,314,560. In Quebec, nine 


_ fur preserves with a total area of approximately 150,000 sq. miles are set aside exclusively 


for Indian trapping under joint management by the Indian Affairs Branch and the Quebec 
Department of Fish and Game. The six areas in production during the 1956 season 
produced 21,500 beaver which brought nearly $300,000 to the Indian trappers. 


Hight full-time supervisors are employed across Canada to help the Indians derive 
the fullest possible benefits from hunting and trapping. 


The Eskimos.*—The Eskimos are only a fragment of the total population of Canada 
numbering, according to the 1956 Census, approximately 11,000 persons. However, they 
are part of the human resources of the country and, as such, are entitled to the benefits 
of Canadian citizenship and to assistance in adapting themselves to changing conditions. 
They, together with the Indians, represent the original inhabitants of Canada and their 
ingenuity and resourcefulness are illustrated by their ability to maintain existence against 
a harsh unrelenting climate in a region where food, being almost entirely fish or animal, 
requires great skill to obtain and is most unpredictable in its availability. Greater penetra- 
tion into the Arctic from the south, an unstable, precarious fur market, a decreasing game 
supply and an increasing population have combined to alter the long established patterns 
of Arctic life very rapidly. The translation of Canada’s northernmost citizens from the 
Stone Age to the Hydrogen Age is accompanied by many problems. 

The Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources is responsible for the administration of Eskimo affairs. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare administers Eskimo health and medical 
services. Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments throughout the north undertake 
field duties for both departments. In fact, the problems involved in looking after a sparse 
Eskimo population scattered over about 900,000 sq. miles of territory require the con- 
tinuous co-operation of all northern inhabitants—teachers, missionaries, traders, doctors, 
nurses, administrators, radio operators and weather personnel. Administrative contact is 
maintained by radio and through the Central and Western Arctic and Eastern Arctic 
Patrols which carry representatives of the Administration and other government depart- 
ments on an annual inspection tour. Officers of the Administration also make periodic 
visits by air. 

Family allowances are paid to most Eskimos in kind from a list designed to supple- 
ment rather than supplant the normal native diet. Eskimos also enjoy the full benefits 
of old age security and assistance payments and of allowances for blind persons. Missions 


- assisted by Federal Government grants operate hospitals at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet 


and Pangnirtung, and the Department of National Health and Welfare has nursing stations 


at Coppermine, Frobisher Bay, Lake Harbour, Cape Dorset, Hall Lake, Fort Chimo, 
Port Harrison and Great Whale River. Tuberculosis and other medical surveys are 
carried out from year to year and treatment where necessary is provided either at the 
hospitals within the territory or at larger institutions outside. 

The Arctic Division of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
studies and deals with Eskimo problems. Many Eskimos have taken advantage of unpre- 


 cedented opportunities for wage employment with mining companies, on the Mid-Canada 


and DEW radar lines, in transportation and communications, in government construction 
and with traders and missionaries. In many communities, the shift from the traditional 
trapping-hunting economy has been very sharp. While raising living standards, wage 
employment has added to the immediate problems of adjustment. 


* Prepared in the Editorial and Information Division of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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Much of the activity of the Arctic Division is based upon guiding the Eskimos through 
this difficult period. Field staff is growing constantly. Northern Service Officers are 
now posted at Frobisher Bay, Cape Dorset, Fort Chimo, Great Whale River, Churchill, 
Baker Lake, Tuktoyaktuk and Cambridge Bay. Some are assigned to the DEW Line 
where they provide guidance and assistance to Eskimos newly taking up wage employment; 
others are assigned to very remote areas where the full impact of an industrial society has 
yet to be felt. Social workers have been appointed to help solve some of the social problems 
arising out of a new economy. Welfare services for Eskimos in the Arctic and in southern 
hospitals are being expanded. 


At Frobisher Bay on southern Baffin Island, a Rehabilitation Centre comprising thir- 
teen buildings has been completed. The houses include kitchen-dining rooms, bath house- 
laundries and workshops. The remainder will be occupied by former Eskimo patients who, 
for various reasons, are no longer able to support themselves on the land. By developing 
special skills, they will once again become productive members of society. 


Projects, mainly on an experimental basis, are being carried out in order to expand 
and diversify the Eskimo economy. Handicrafts not only provide revenue but also a 
means of cultural self-expression. Reindeer herding in the Mackenzie Delta, animal 
husbandry at Fort Chimo, eiderdown collecting on Baffin Island and Ungava Bay, sealskin 
tanning, boat-building, and the manufacture of arctic clothing are a few of the under- 
takings. Eskimos in overpopulated or depleted areas are being encouraged and assisted 
to move to areas where game is more plentiful or where employment is to be found. A 
fund has been established from which loans may be made to assist Eskimos to carry out 
approved projects for the betterment of their economy. ‘ 


Since 1945, the Government has built fourteen schools primarily for Eskimo children. 
They are at centres spreading from the Mackenzie Delta to northern Quebec. Missions 
assisted by government grants also operate schools in many Eskimo settlements. Voca- 
tional training courses for young Eskimos have been started in the south to help develop 
their mechanical aptitudes and to provide new opportunities for employment. 


Section 18.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 34 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Reports for January 1957 and, except as otherwise noted, are official 
mid-year estimates for 1955. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook, 1956. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The statement below, 
published by the United Nations, presents estimates of the 1955 mid-year population 
by continental divisions. These continental totals are not always the sum of the estimates 
for individual countries given in Table 34 because, where considered necessary, adjustments 
have been made in order to arrive at the most reasonable estimates under existing circum- 
stances. The world total must be regarded only as an approximate estimate, the data 
for Africa and Asia being subject to considerable error. 


No. 
Africa sess: C4 San Ur AER ee teste ae oa Ah 223,000, 000 
North-A merics. cd... s di Sader isan Se eRe ak 238,000,000 
South ‘Americas: o, aster eticckioanche ees cch, eet et ee 124,000,000 
Asia (exclusives Us Orsekts) rants tie tek or ee eee 1, 482,000,000 
Huropes(exclusive Us. ekts) cick arta dee ner cena ee 410,000,000 
Oceania sry Eis Se oat nats a ee eho Bere acts aden 14,000,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics....................-.. 200, 000, 000 


WORLD) LOTAM car is Steere Chen renee 2,691, 000,000 
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Continent and Country 


Africa 


ORS Sloane a Bp aoe ee 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Federa- 
ELOECO) Rel S2 BE SO ee eines eae 


LEIS Sa a ee eae 
Union 


TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 
Belgium— 
Belgian Congo: 6.3.08 cs Ke. 


DE aE isle oie anette 


French Equatorial Africa.... 
French Somaliland........... 
French West Africa......... 
Madagascar................. 
oe aiid ae 


eeeee ese eos eresesreeeeons 


Spain— 
Possessions in North Africa. . 


Spanish Guinea............. i 


United Kingdom— 
Masntornd Oo. ib oe 


Gambial ties) oo: esc sr as, 


LT CRISS A aa ad area 


Trust TERRITORIES 


_ Cameroons (Br. Adm.)10,,.... 
ameroons (Fr. Adm.)........ 
Ruanda- Urundi 


Area 


sq. miles 


386,101! 


457,267 
43,000 
679,360 


60, 166 
472,359 


904,994 


846, 126 
838 


481,352 
1,557 
302,329 


18, 948 
372 


826 
10,831 
115,975 


2 
264, 282 
45,376 


487, 640 


34,081 
166, 796 


20,916 
178, 201 
362, 688 

13,041 

22,008 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 153. 
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"000 


22,934 


20,0002 
1,250 
1,105 


8, 4958 
1,045 
183 
3,745 
13, 669 


12, 6008 


429 
1,080 


Continent and Country 


Africa—concl. 


FormMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
(Union of South Africa) 


South West Africall........... 


Canada, 50) Saeed 


Cabac tos ic sees es pas 
Dominican Republic.......... 
EN Salvador eae see ete 
Guatemalaes see ee cee 
EST Gaertner aimee eee te 


MexiCoe: <caste e  ee 


PANAMA ysis tree Sh i ate 


TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 


Denmark— 
Greenlandt: ester conc 


France— 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 
Manrtiniquescsse.cc cates cee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 


Netherlands— 
Netherlands Antilles........ 


United Kingdom— 
Bermuda) tesco ck eas 


British West Indies— 
Bahama Islands.......... 
Bar bad Ose Arete aie haere 
Jamaica and dependencies. 
Leeward Islands.......... 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 
Windward Islands......... 


United States— 
Al aalon (Leet eee ira oats 


Chilee ela st Aen At 


Wrususy-cse ee ee ae ean ea 


TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 


France— 
Hrench=Guianaesneaec cee 


Area 


sq. miles 


318,099 


3,851,113 
3 


‘28, 753 


3,022,389 


840, 00112 


586,401 
553 


1,072,748 
424, 163 


3,287,204 


286,397 
439,520 
104, 506P 
157,047 
482,259 
72,172 
352, 143 


35, 135 


Population 


"000 


458 


5, 77414 


28 
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Population 


Population 


ee es | 


Continent and Country Area 
sq. miles 
America, South—concl. 
TERRITORIES AND 
DrEPENDENCIES—concl. 
Netherlands— 
SUTINAM Ye esl eee 55, 144 
United Kingdom— 
British’ Guiana. do2.+ 2c. c 83,000 
Falkland Islands, excluding 
dependencies.............. , 618 
Asia 
Afghanistan... 4, eee ee 250, 9668 
Bahrain... Poni e eee Ads 
iphutan ys: errr Wi. Cres eee 19,3056 
BUM ayes ©. has ene ree 261, 757 
Cambodiat_ fw -. aeeeeee 67,568 
Ceylont: 22a eae ee ay BSH) 
Ching Si es oberg eo eee ee 3,745,306 
Datiwaml Oe ees wagner: ee eres 13, 885 
AN Ga eek oh eee Se ete 1,269,645 
INGOnsig A ousee nee neees 575, 894 
TEE cence ee en thee 629,345 
Tra Qe. MER eee ee 171,612 
Israels Geer ak ten ee 7,984 
SEDAN eh Re ae erie 142, 785P 
JORGANN Sees een hae eae 37,301 
TC OPGa ls. Ree Men tee 85, 248 
Irwierts Scar beth Ge pees 6, 000 
TL ROS Aaah Sos eee ol eee 91,506 
EDANON Sona eh ets ore ee 4,015 
Maldivedslands:s..: 22.00 115 
Mongolian People’s Republic. . 591,121 
Muscat and Oman............. 82,000 
Nepali: 320246 See eee eens 54,345 
Palkistanie. co ha ane bea: 364, 797 
Philippines 30) pee et 115, 600 
UAT chic Scere te es 8,500 
SaudiArabia nee oon ae 617,762 
SYLIGs cs ce ch ee ee 70,014 
‘Thailandiv, ct Myseec ee aires 198, 456 
ALraealeOmanaaeee eae 32,278 
Turkey (in Asia and Europe).. 299, 993 
Vietnainic: sates sans 127, 259 
‘Yemen: nee eee eee eee 75,290 
TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 
Netherlands— 
West New Guinea........... 159,375 
Portugal— 
Macau.) <. . ie Saree sree 6 
Portuguese India............ 1,619 
Portuguese Timor........... 5, 763 
United Kingdom— 
Aden— 
Aden‘Colony 2. sse1e. see 80 
Aden Protectorate........ 112,000 
Brunei sore sacs eee 2,226 
Cyprus... i Sadie: Aeetes 3,572 
HongeKong ieee ee 391 
Malaya, Federation of....... 50, 690 
North Borneo... see 29,387 
Sarawak:,.fote.c cost cee 47,071 
Singapore: s. son ee 286 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 153. 


2256, 15 


485 


700 - 


2006 
644 
469 


140 
6506 
566 
520 
2,340 
6, 058 
3708 
614 
1,213 


Continent and Country Area 
sq. miles 
Asia—concl. 
FoRMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
United Kingdom— 
Palestine. a.teiee ais cere 10, 459 
Gaza Stripwase. ssc 0 eee 78 
Mititary GOVERNMENT 
United States— 
‘Bonmysiandsia.c cscs 40 
Ryukyu Islands............. 848 
Europe 
A baniawn shee. ee 11,100 
ANGOLTAS ek ee ee eee 17 
Austriact. 5; cud ae 32,374 
Belgie eae eee 11,779 
Bulgariaec. ye oe 42,796 
Czechoslovakia............... 49,351 
Denmark): , eens. ae 16,578 
aeroerislandss. 4) .ses eee 540 
inland. bce, sae a nese 130, 120 
France (Metropolitan)......... 212,822 
Germany— 
East Germany.............. 41,490 
West Germany.............. 94,733 
Saar d ties toe aa ieee 991 
Mast Berlina: eck ene 155 
West Berlin tes, 202.2 186 
Greeeesa4 iin eet eee 51,182 
Hungary cc... ter eee se eee 35,919 
ECelandetiee or ue coe ee 39,768 
Treland 25.05 sta ee 27,136 
Ttalive: 2. Sie ot. eee cree 116,304 
Liechtenstein’. see See 
Ihuxem bourgs a ee ee 998 
MOnaCO sh Re Ne 0.4 
Netherlands? ce... aoe 12, 52920 
INOIWAY sn sess ee ee 125,065 
POlAn Gs) we ee. eee 120,348 
'PRortugalttsn.. es eee ee 35,599 
OMANI E..0. ee cote 91,700 
SamVMarino. scsi. eee 246 
Spain22sy ss ee eek pee. See 194,396 
Swedenies 2h) ee epee ee 173, 622 
Switzerland vertcck son ce eee 15,941 
United Kingdom— 
England and Wales.......... 58,345 
Northern Ireland........... 5,459 
Scotland essen hoe eee 30,411 
NAtICAM 7. oss rators corte -- 
SLUZOSIA VIR. hs seo acts ae 98,608 
TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 
Norway— 
Svalbard and Jan Mayen Is. . 24,101 
United Kingdom— 
Channel Islands............. 75 
Gibraltar,h. 2 eee 2 
Tsleof Mans Cos ees oe 227 
Maltaiand Gozows....:-2ees | 122 


1, 9122 
325 


16, 7003,8 
49, 9953 
9923 

1,3003,6 
2, 1953 
7,973 


17, 628 
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34.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1955—concluded 


a 


Continent and Country Area Population Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Oceania Oceania—concl. 
Australia (excluding aborigines)| 2,974,583 9,201 TERRITORIES AND 
BWI PIOALATIC clos. csisi.s s'un's's 0 103, 564 2,136 DrrENDENCIES—concl. 
United States— 
AND American Samoa............ 76 2236 
Guan see oo ceeeee oat 206 373,6 
Seetralia=- ETA WALI oo Pattee Te ee Pees 6,423 56038 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands..... 5 1 
ace eee aa One gag | TRvst Tannmonrs 
Nauru (Aust. Adm.)#......... 8 4 
France— : 
: New Guinea (Aust. Adm.).... 93 , 00020 1,254 
ee i iescad. 1,544 69° | Dacific Islands (U.S. Adm.).... 687 64 
ee 7,202 65 Western Samoa (N.Z. Adm.)../ 1,180 97 
New Zealand— 
Cook SPRINGS Ses cnareietetck eet 100 16 ConpoMINIUM 
ES Ms : New Hebrides (Anglo-French) 5.700 546 
United Kingdom— 
British Solomon Islands..... 11,500 1036 Union of Soviet 
TENT JES) Eis Ea ee a 7,040 339 Socialist Republics 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands... 369 406 
PR CORILDE Eo cs siatareie.aie'ss 6 pits 2 -- Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
PRA oar cia sia teisi se visis. «<1 see 269 546 DilbolPes2o2 ey <csuaciersaacserenerstom « 8,649,821 200, 2002 
NES Os: ty 881527 wove et gs Pape he eres ee Me se ee ee ee eee 
1 Inhabited and cultivated territory: 13,442 sq. miles. 2 Latest official estimate. 3 De jure popu- 
lation. 4 Northern Zone only. 5 Excludes Walvis Bay. 6 Unofficial estimate. 7 In- 
cludes Southern Zone of former Spanish Morocco. 8 Includes population of Mafeking, the capital, which is 
located in the Union of South Africa. 9 Colony and Protectorate. 10 Administratively part of Federa- 
tion of Nigeria. 11 Includes Walvis Bay. 12 Area of ice-free portion is 131,931 sq. miles. 13 Com- 
prises St. Croix, St. John and St. Thomas. 14 Excludes Indian jungle population. 15 Hxcludes Indian 
and Negro population of the interior. 16 Comprises islands of Taiwan and Pescadores. 17 Includes 
West Jordan. 18 Includes Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and the Republic of Korea. 19 Leb- 
anese nationals only. 20 Land area only. 21 Includes the Azores and Madeira Island. 22 Tn- 
cludes the Balearic and Canary Islands. 23 Inhabited only during winter season. 24 Held jointly by 
_ Australia, New Zealand and United Kingdom. Administered by Australia. 25 Present territory which 


includes Tannu-Tuva, Southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, the remainder of former Lithuania and former 


_ parts of Germany. 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
.1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


The standard material appearing in each Year Book under the heading of “Immigration 
Policy and Administration’ is superseded in this edition by a special article which deals 
in detail with the history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN IMMIGRATION* 


The process of settlement in what is now Canada has been slow and discontinuous, 
its cyclical pattern formed by geographical factors and no less by internal and external 
political and economic circumstances which created periods of desire for and availability 
of settlers and immigrants. 


Canada has four clearly defined east-west geographical regions, separated by topo- 
graphical barriers and distinguished with respect to soil, forest cover, elevation, climate, 
resources and natural lines of transportation and communication. In the history of 
settlement, people did not move easily from one region to another but it is significant that, 
with the development of water and land transportation facilities, settlement eventually 
took place from east to west in defiance of the logic of geography. 


These four regions are extensions northward of the far deeper regions that dominate 
the topography of the United States. They engendered similar processes of settlement, 
similar economic activities and life in both countries, though the peoples inhabiting them 
developed separate national existences. Such geographic and economic similarity, how- 
ever, assisted a relatively free exchange of people across the political boundary. 


The relative difficulty that Canada has encountered in attracting and holding both 
immigrant and native-born people may also be explained by considering the settlement of 
Canada and of the United States not as parallel but as integral processes. What is 


* Contributed by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
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now Canadian territory has lain on the periphery of a vast settlement area, the shifting 
centres of which are and have been to the south and have inevitably attracted and, to a 
lesser extent, continue to attract peoples from the periphery. The major migration from 
each country has been to the other. 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 


SETTLEMENT AND IMMIGRATION 


Occupation of what is now Canadian territory had an uncertain start in the oldest 
British colony and the youngest province of Canada—Newfoundland—which was claimed 
by Britain in 1583. Permanent settlement, however, was long deferred. |The founda- 
tions of Canadian population were laid by people French in origin and language, who 
today constitute over 30 p.c. of the population. They are unique in that they have 
been an indigenous, self-perpetuating society for more than 200 years. Their immigrant 
basis is estimated to have been no more than 10,000 settlers who arrived during the 150 
years preceding the British conquest (1763). At that time the French population numbered 
about 65,000 from whom the present population of 4,628,378 (Census 1956), not to mention 
those who emigrated to the United States, is largely descended. 


Most important in point of numbers and second in point of time, among the sources 
of Canada’s population, have been immigrants of British Isles origin coming either directly 
from overseas or entering from the United States after one or more generations of settle- 
ment there. 

The cession of Acadia (1713) to Great Britain was followed in 1749 by the establish- 
ment of Halifax as a military base, and the first British effort at colonization. Along 
with people from England came some 2,500 migrants from Germany who settled at 
Lunenburg. The way for larger settlement, however, was not finally cleared until the 
expulsion of the Acadians in 1755, the final capture of Louisburg in 1758 and the fall of 
Quebec in 1759. Soon after, thousands of new settlers came chiefly from the New England 
States, the first of the interregional movements which have been characteristic of the 
population relations of Canada and the United States. 


On the eve of the Revolution of the Thirteen Colonies (1776), the population of 
what is now Canada was about 110,000 to which was soon added over 40,000 persons— 
disbanded troops, refugees and Loyalists who sought new lands and homes in the remaining 
British colonies to the north. Nova Scotia gained 22,000 and Cape Breton 400, New 
Brunswick, established as a separate colony in 1784, received 14,000, Prince Edward 
Island 600, Lower Canada 3,000 and Upper Canada 10,000. From 1783 to 1812 migration 
into the British colonies continued with the ‘late Loyalists’ gradually shading off into a 
migration of pioneer American farmers who came in the traditional search for new and 
better lands. Among these were German Mennonites from Pennsylvania who settled on 
the Grand River in what is now Waterloo County in Ontario. Another successful settle- 
ment was that of Colonel Thomas Talbot who had been given a grant of land on Lake 
Erie in 1803. Actual settlement there began in 1809 with an influx of farmers from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Maritime Colonies and from the British Isles. Talbot 
Road was long one of the great roads through the province which attracted other settlers 
in quest of land. 


Until 1815 migration from the British Isles remained small and was made up mainly 
of Scottish Highlanders many of whom came in groups such as the one led by Lord Selkirk 
which settled on Prince Edward Island in 1803. And between 1802 and 1828 some 25,000 
Highlanders settled on Cape Breton Island which remains Highland Scottish to this day. 
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After the Napoleonic Wars a large migration set in from the British Isles to the North 
American Continent. Up to 1840 about 500,000 persons left for Canada and 420,000 
for the United States; the peak year of departure for Canada was 1832 when immigrants 
numbered 66,000. But from 1834 until 1910 the annual British immigration destined to 
the United States always exceeded that to Canada. For instance, between 1846 and 1854, 
1,750,000 persons left the British Isles for the United States and not quite 500,000 for 
Canada. These migrants were mainly from Ireland which was then suffering an extensive 
famine. 


From 1670 to 1869 the territories that are now the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta were governed by the Hudson’s Bay Company and, except for the 
Scottish colony established in 1811 at Selkirk on the Red River, no attempt was made at 
settlement during that time. In 1869, two years after the British North America Act 
had united the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to form 
the nucleus of what is now Canada, these territories were acquired from the Company 
by the Canadian Government. Under the Homestead Act of 1872 and the Dominion 
Land Act of 1874 free, quarter-section homesteads were made available for which any 
head of family or adult person might acquire patent after three years subject to certain 
conditions of tillage. For a time, transportation difficulties and the attraction of the more 
prosperous United States diverted many of the arriving immigrants. The easier and 
therefore more popular route to the Canadian mid-west lay by rail through the United 
States by way of Chicago and St. Paul or by water to Duluth and then by rail to the 
Red River and from there by boat or stage to Fort Garry. But the completion of a railroad 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Winnipeg in 1878 was a step towards the solution of 
this transportation difficulty and the number of settlers mounted steadily. 


Even though between the years 1874 and 1879 the first major settlements were 
established south of Winnipeg by some 7,000 German-speaking Mennonites from southern 
Russia who were accustomed to the steppe, and by a group of Icelanders who settled near 
Lake Winnipeg and in southern Manitoba, the immigration of this period was largely 
of people from Eastern Canada whose agricultural background was of farms won from 
timbered lands. Following the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway which 
reached Winnipeg in 1882, development became more pronounced. Large-scale projects, 
assisted settlement, and religious enterprises brought thousands of settlers from the British 
Isles and Continental Europe. By 1891 the population of Manitoba and the North West 
Territories, which had been 118,706 in 1881, had reached 251,473, of whom only 11,150 
were in what later became Saskatchewan. 


Meanwhile in 1871 the colony of British Columbia had entered Confederation with 
a population of about 10,500. Until 1858, when the colony was created, the Hudson’s Bay 
posts were the only evidence of the white man’s presence west of the Canadian Rockies. 
The discovery of gold on the Fraser River and later in the Cariboo Creeks brought the 
first shifting wave of settlers of many different races from the United States and some 
overland from Eastern Canada. When the flow of gold slackened in 1865 and 1866 and 
Vancouver Island became united with the mainland, a fairly permanent nucleus had 
formed made up mainly of Americans but including also a ‘solid’ British group of Hudson’s 
Bay Company officials as well as a Canadian-born element. It was during the subsequent 
road and railway building period that the first Chinese immigrants appeared in British 
Columbia, the beginning of the Asiatic element which later became a factor in that popula- 
tion. The Canadian Pacific Railway was completed to Vancouver in 1885, overcoming 
for the settler the great barrier of the Rocky Mountains. 
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The early 1890’s in Western Canada was a period of stagnation and despair and 
immigration all but ceased. But when the Hon. Clifford Sifton became Minister of the 
Interior in 1896 he initiated a vigorous promotion of immigration and changes in economic 
conditions helped to ensure the success of the new policy. A long depression and decline 
in wheat prices was reversed after 1893 and general recovery of world markets brought 
increasing demands for wheat. In “Manitoba No. 1 Hard” the Canadian West had 
developed a wheat strain adapted to the conditions of growth in the western prairies and 
later developments of other famous strains helped to extend the areas of cultivation. 
The new immigration policy aimed especially at persuading American settlers to come to 
Canada. People from the United States had begun to drift in for some years as the more 
fertile lands in the Western States and free lands were becoming scarce. Their numbers 

‘increased rapidly as did migration to the West from the older Canadian provinces. 
Although agriculturists from Great Britain were also encouraged to come to Canada, from 
1899 to 1903 Continental European entries were about double the British. This period 
saw the introduction of the first major change in the ethnic composition of the Canadian 
population since 1763. Beginning in 1895 several thousand east-Europeans arrived each 
year settling in southern Saskatchewan and Manitoba. They were part of the ‘new’ 
immigration to North America from Austria, Poland, Russia, Hungary, the Balkans and 
Italy in contrast to the ‘old’ immigration which had been largely from northern and 
western Europe. 


From 1905, when the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were formed, to the 
beginning of World War I there was a period of great prosperity in Western Canada and, 
from all sources, Canada received the largest immigration in its history. The peak year 
was 1913 when 400,870 immigrants arrived, 150,000 of them from Great Britain, 140,000 
from the United States and the remainder from Continental Europe. The amount of 

_jand granted in homesteads and pre-emptions on the prairies doubled from 1905 to 1911. 
Railways and roads were extended, farms bought, towns built, capital invested and the 
demand for labour and goods was high. The frontier moved every day. 


The break in the flow of immigration from Britain caused by the War lasted until 

1920 and from Continental Europe until 1921. However, during this period economic 

_ development and colonization continued rapidly because of the tremendous demand 

for wheat and many American settlers came to locate on the plains. The depression of 

1920-23 brought the first recession of settlement, but when conditions improved the Peace 

River District and northern areas of the Prairie Provinces became the main targets of the 

land-hungry farmers’ sons from the prairies as well as of new immigrants. Immigration 

reached a new peak between 1926 and 1929, although not the proportions of the prewar 

years. According to the census, about 20 p:c. of the newcomers to Canada between 1921 
and 1931 settled in the cities and most of the remainder in rural Western Canada. 


With the onset of the depression of the 1930’s, immigration was almost totally arrested, 
During 1931-40 only 158,562 immigrants arrived compared with 1,230,202 in the preceding 
ten years. It is difficult to say to what extent this decline was caused by depressed con- 
ditions prevailing in Canada and elsewhere and to what extent it was caused by restrictive 

_ regulations, though the restrictions on immigration were, of course, imposed as a result 
_ of the depression. 


Since the end of World War II, and especially during the period 1948-57, immigration 
increased markedly when it became evident that Canadian industry had accomplished the 
transition to a peacetime economy without serious dislocation and that a new postwar 
era of economic expansion was at hand. Canada’s remarkable postwar economic growth, 
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based upon the accelerated development of mineral, forest and water power resources and 
the ancillary services of roads, railways, pipelines and townsites involved in a succession 
of huge projects—many in previously untapped hinterlands—provided the political and 
economic climate for a sustained wave of immigration mainly from the British Isles and 
Continental Europe that totalled 1,387,176 for the period 1946 to 1956 and will easily 
surpass 1,500,000 by the close of 1957. Some analysis of immigration during recent 
postwar years will be found in the statistical section immediately following this article. 


IMMIGRATION AND POPULATION GROWTH 


Along with the contribution of immigrants to the settlement of Canadian territory, 
immigration also has been associated with the peak periods of growth of the Canadian 
population. These peaks in turn have been related to certain important events in 
history—Frontenac’s term of office, the American Revolution, the Irish famine, the first 
building of the railways, the colonization of the West, and finally to the industrialization 
and the opening of the hinterland of the Canadian Shield. Before 1869 immigration and 
the peaks of population growth it effected were incidental to the historical events noted. 
Since the turn of the century the growth of the population by immigration has been the 
result of government policies and of economic conditions occasioning them. The following 
statement gives the numerical and percentage growth of the population of Canada from 
1851 to 1956. The percentage column indicates the cyclical character of this growth. 


NUMERICAL AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE POPULATION, TEN-YEAR PERIODS 
1851-1951 AND 1951-56 


ee Population Increase oe Population Increase 
kos No. No. p.c. No. _ No. ae 
ESOL Seats Enero se 2,436,297 wig ee ASF baa SER nearer Ae 7,206,643 | 1,835,328 | 34.2 
ESOT Se Se ati sola ee 3,229, 633 FOS7S80-4 8262 P1921. 34 as 8,787,949 | 1,581,306 | 21.9 
LK 8 i ee Ore 3, 689, 257 459,,624-) 44522 MT98 TE we Lace create cae 10,376,786 | 1,588,887 | 18.1 
the. IS ene ile rae 4,324,810 B35 S581. TT se if) LOSES AEA aia ein & 11,506,655 | 1,129,869 | 10.9 
LOU Ty. et a eee te 4,833, 239 B08 420) LEB mar URE aaa iioa ee eee 14,009,4291) 2,502,7741) 21.81 
POOL aces oe rete 5,371,315 5338; OF60)? ihe lng hare eee ne 16,080,791 | 2,071,362 | 14.8 


1 Newfoundland included in the total for 1951 but not for 1941; without Newfoundland the increase was 2,141,358 
or 18.6 p.c. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


EMIGRATION FROM CANADA 


In considering the impetus to growth which Canada received from immigration, 
it must be noted that, compared with the United States, Canada has held relatively weak 
attraction for settlers for long periods. The preference of migrants for the United States 
pre-dates the emergence of Canada as a separate political entity, and many factors com- 
bined to form this preference. Climate and topography favoured the southern areas, as 
did the more advanced economic conditions in the United States. The pull of kinship and 
ethnic ties drew the migrants to settle near friends or relatives or near people from similar 
regions or countries of origin. The United States offered the prospective settler more 
favourable conditions of land purchase and tenure. With a more diversified economy it 
also offered more to the unskilled labourer who did not wish to be a farmer. The early 
extensive development of roads and navigation offered increasing economic opportunities. 
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In 1791 the United States had a population of 4,000,000 while the British colonies 
had about 220,000. Asa group the British colonies had little economic or political integra- 
tion, being divided in language and purpose and cut off from one another by geographical 
barriers. The territories west of Lake Ontario were unsettled and were left to the fur 
traders and the Indians. A small and scattered population had no prospect of economic 
self-sufficiency. 


In 1839 Lord Durham contrasted conditions on both sides of the line. “By describing 
one side”, he said, “and reversing the picture the other would also be described. On the 
American side all is activity and bustle... . On the British side of the line... . all seems 
waste and desolate ....’’* Thousands of arrivals as they gained familiarity with con- 
ditions left again for the United States. Lord Durham placed the figure at 60 p.c. 


From 1851 onward there are more exact measures of these out movements and their 
relation to population growth. Table 2 shows that while many immigrants continued 
to come to Canada between 1861 and 1901, a good number of them re-emigrated. It 
appears also that the natural increase of the Canadian population was partly offset by 
emigration of native-born. 


Many reasons have been offered to account for this outflow. The Canadian Shield 
which extends throughout northern Ontario continued to be a barrier in Canada to the 
westward movement so characteristic of American settlement. The growth of industry 
was much inhibited by the small domestic market and the dominance of Great Britain 
in this area. The railway and land booms in the United States drew settlers westward 
from every part of the United States as well as from Canada and especially from Ontario. 
French-Canadians, who had begun to leave even before 1850, migrated in increasing 
numbers after 1873 for the textile mills in the New England States. New arrivals from 
overseas caught the prevailing spirit and joined the trek to that country. The industrial 
development of the eastern States, made possible by the western expansion, created a 
heavy demand for general labourers as well as for those with technical skills. 


This earlier emigration was primarily in response to the attraction of new and cheap 
lands, but the movement of more recent times has been primarily urban. Even before 
1914 various types of skilled and professional persons had begun to leave. Canadian 
_railroadmen, engineers, artisans, nurses, teachers, clergymen, writers, doctors and actors 
had been locating in the United States and were being actively recruited by American 
employers. | 


World War I created special demands for labour. After the War the imposition of 
quotas on immigration by the United States cut the supply of immigrant labour on which 
American industry had come to depend but these restrictions did not apply to Canadians. 
During 1921-31 Canadians made up the largest group of immigrants into the United 
States from all sources, representing nearly one-quarter of the totale This trend was 
sharply reversed during 1931-41 when, it is estimated, there was a considerable excess of 
Canadians returning to Canada over the numbers who left for the United States. T 


In the United States Census of 1950 the Canadian-born were the second largest 
group of foreign-born, constituting about 10 p.c. of their number. As for occupationa] 
distribution in 1950, both male and female Canadian immigrants to the United States 
were more fully represented in the professional, managerial and craftsmen groups than the 
United States labour force as a whole. 


- * Sir Charles Lucas, Lord Durham's Report (Oxford 1912), Vol. 2, p. 212. 
t According to an estimate based on the United States Census, there was a net loss of 123,000 among the 
_ Canadian-born residing in the United States during the 1931-41 decade. Nathan Keyfitz, The Growth of Canadian 
Population Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1, June 1950, p. 60. 
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On the basis of the Census of Canada data, the balance of migration is summarized 
in the following statement. 


POPULATION BALANCE SHEET, 1851-1956 


Population 


Period Births Deaths Immigration Pa ameay on As oe of 
ecade 


eS Sf a | | 


000 000 000 000 *000 000 

1 Us) bead weeny REE es sore a am aes aes He 2,486 

1 Eoi5 ES Itai ees eee eee 1,281 611 209 85 +124 3,230 
ASGIHIST1 Ss oe on ete te 1,369 718 187 379 —192 3,689 
STIR BBA a.) sp.0.)neerteve eres 1,477 754 353 440 —87 4,325 
TSS THUS OT Sete Per eee 1,538 824 903 1,109 —206 4,833 
TSOI=TOOL B84.08 Seah ee 1,546 828 326 506 —180 5,371 
AQDIAI9IV Seer ee. 1,931 811 1,759 1,043 +716 7,207 
1911102 Nes et oe aee crn 2,338 9881 1,612 1,381 +231 8,788 
TOP IATOST ete mere 2,415 1,055 1,203 974 © +229 10,377 
19S1H=194 Te eS penne 2,294 1,072 150 242 —92 11,507 
1941H195 Ieee ee 3,186 1,214 548 379 +169 13, 6482 
1051195635, pepe 2,106 633 783 184 +599 16,081 

1 Excludes extra mortality associated with World War I, estimated at 120,000. 2 Excludes Newfoundland 

which became a province of Canada in 1949 and had a population of 361,416 in 1951. 3 Includes Newfoundland. 


This apparently unfavourable balance of migration has given rise to a number of 
interpretations. Some students have thought that both immigrants and the Canadian- 
born migrants represented an ‘overflow’ and conversely that the numbers Canada has 
retained comprise its ‘absorptive capacity’, an idea which, superficially at least, verges 
on the tautological. Distinctions have been made between the movement of immigrants 
and Canadian-born, suggesting that the former displaced the latter and that, if there had 
been no emigration of the Canadian-born, natural increase without immigration would 
have been sufficient to give Canada the population it now has. Others have held that, 
given the opportunity to emigrate, the Canadian population would have been even smaller 
if it had not been for immigration. 


The value of such studies is limited at least partly by certain unstated assumptions, 
by the scarcity of data, and because they involve the difficult theory that Canada’s 
absorptive capacity is basically independent of that of the United States. It is suggested 
rather that the long processes of the settlement and economic development of the North 
American Continent must be considered as a whole and that political boundaries more 
often than not have had only secondary influence. Population movements into and within 
the areas of North America then are integral and not separate aspects of the distribution 
and re-distribution of people geographically and occupationally, in accord with the ‘push’ 
and ‘pull’ factors operating at any time in the whole or in its parts.* 


In the aggregate, emigration and re-emigration from Canada have involved the 
movement of several million people, spread unevenly over a hundred years and more. 
The size of these movements and the fact that they have continued, might alone raise 
doubts that they could ever be explained by sole reference to conditions existing in Canada. 
It has been maintained} that ‘since 1851 Canada brought in several millions of immigrants 


* Brinley Thomas, Migration and Economic Growth (Cambridge University Press, 1954), pp. 134-138. For an 
early formulation of such a thesis see Annez to the Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 1889, Apr. 14, 1890, in State 
Papers, Emigration to Canada. 

+ Herbert Marshall, testifying before the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, Proceedings of the 
Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, May 14, 1947, p. 217. The Senate of Canada. 
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more than could be absorbed. This was a costly and confusing procedure but more serious 
maladjustments were prevented by the fact that there was an open door into the United 
States which acted as a safety valve to draw off the surplus.” 


In order to account for the emigration of Canadian-born a complementary logic 
has suggested that immigrants had displaced them,* although this theory shows little 
appreciation of at least the regional interrelationship of labour markets of the two countries. 
It has been suggested also that more consideration be given to the ‘intention component’ 
in migration. “One may wonder if suitable account has been taken of the destination 
of the immigrant; whether he will settle here or is en route to some other country after 
a longer or shorter period in Canada. ‘This is an intrinsic difficulty arising out of 
the intention component of any definition of an immigrant that does not provide for 
a follow-up.’’t 

This component in the main has been observable only in its results and its character 
is necessarily elusive if it is taken to involve more than what in retrospect appears to 
have been a misstatement of destination on the part of several million immigrants. It 
suggests, perhaps, that if in relation to immigration, consideration were given to the area 
of Canada alone, it would become as difficult to understand why millions should have 
moved into Canada as it is to understand emigration out of Canada by sole reference to 
conditions there, unless the target of the vast overseas migrations was in the first place 
“America’’, that is, the North American Continent. 


It has been said respecting earlier migration that “it is the merest accident that 
millions of inhabitants of North America are living in their particular locality, for the 
considerations that led their ancestors to Virginia, Upper Canada, or the shores of the 
Missouri were frequently unbelievably trivial. A ship sailing on the day they reached the 
seaport, the destination of a chance acquaintance, or the suggestion of a propagandist led 
thousands to embark for New York, Quebec or New Orleans, while others after their 
arrival settled the matter whether they were to be Americans or Canadians, canal labourers, 
‘Kansas squatters, prairie farmers, or lumbermen in the wilds of New Brunswick or 
Minnesota.’ 


It seems evident from the record that as immigrants developed a more marked sense 
of direction (after 1850 perhaps), British North America and Canada increasingly came 
to be seen in an ancillary or peripheral relation to the developing civilization of the United 
States. The concept ‘Canada’ has been of slow growth and this country’s increasing 

emergence as an individualized and final destination began mainly at the turn of the 
century. However, immigration to America has had the force of a powerful myth which 
immigration to Canada, until very recently perhaps, has never had. 


From this point of view the hundreds of thousands of immigrants who gave their 
destination as Canada were in effect giving Canada as their first destination in North 
America. This may seem a re-statement of the obvious. It seems to mean, however, 
that the number of immigrant entries and the number that left again do not necessarily 
constitute objective data for interpretations of absorptive capacity. 


It may be noted finally that the intention component eventually must be explicable 
in terms of the individual immigrants. While the chance elements determining destination, 
referred to earlier, were evidently reduced as migration developed, mobility remains as 
a basic competitive asset of immigrants. The first aim of the immigrant always must be 


*A.R.M. Lower, From Colony to Nation (Toronto, 1953), pp. 488-490. 
{ Nathan Keyfitz, ibid, p. 47. 
{ Edwin C. Guillett, The Great Migration (New York, 1937), p. 204. 
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to make a living, wherever this might lead. As long as there are places where he may do 
so on more favourable terms than where he happens to be and, if the place is accessible, 
a little travel makes no difference. The new environment is a means to an end and means 
little to him. Most immigrants must find their own passage and make their own decision 
to migrate. A shorter or longer stay, even under normally difficult beginnings in Canada, 
mobilizes immigrants once more to seek what they might consider more favourable condi- 
tions in the United States. The history of planned colonization schemes and assisted 
passage schemes has, with some outstanding exceptions, been largely one of failures since 
the objectives of the individual migrants are usually at variance with the objectives of 
the organizer. 


Immigrants to Canada, therefore, may for some time be undecided whether ‘‘to become 
a population”. In the past it would seem that the decision has led many of them to the 
United States. 


Tur EMIGRATION OF CANADIAN-BORN 


As previously noted, some students have held that Canadian emigrants to the United 
States were being displaced by immigrants, though this view has seemed to rest on mere 
assertion without specific documentation. It is also often said that the Canadian-born, 
as would any people living next door to another country whose standard of living is rising 
faster than its own, were bound to be drawn to the United States, especially in the absence 
of any restriction on movement. Whether a higher standard of living or higher salaries 
and wages are adequate explanations is questionable, since Canadian emigrants tend to 
go to cities where the cost of living is also higher than at home. It is held rather that 
Canada as a little-populated but relatively prosperous country with good educational 
institutions has not always been able to absorb the skills and energies it creates, and 
therefore has not been able to offer enough of the higher paid positions which the emigrants 
have sought in the United States. 


It appears that Canadians may actually have prepared themselves for emigration. 
In a study made of six groups of university graduates of the period 1920-36, three groups 
showed an absolute increase in number—doctors, clergymen and engineers. Graduates 
in these groups were generally in demand also in the United States. The other three— 
‘Jawyers unfamiliar with American law, dentists confronting the home of modern dental 
science, and pharmacists facing a profession unnaturally inflated by Prohibition” *— 
declined in number. 


If the concept ‘Canada’ has been slow to assert itself against ‘America’ in the minds 
of overseas migrants, the Canadian-born on the other hand who left for the United States 
did not migrate to a ‘foreign’ country. He seems to have behaved rather like other 
North Americans. Historically, the emigrant going to the American Colonies before 


1776 might be going to the Maritimes, Newfoundland, or what are now the American | 


Atlantic States and continue to move between these areas. After the American Revolution, 
movement from British North America technically became emigration. While political 
conditions, of course, have not been without effect the evidence is abundant that both 
Americans and Canadians, until the most recent times, have tended to ignore the boundary 
when it stood in the way of their individual purposes. Their growing nationalisms have 
lacked the reinforcements of profound differences in history, ethos and language which 
exist elsewhere, and the open border has been evidence of their inconclusive character 
quite as much as it is symptomatic of the profound interrelationship of the labour markets 
of the two countries. The numerical imbalance of the exchange of population which has 
favoured the United States is, from this point perhaps, relatively unimportant. However, 
as Canada in its growth is beginning to match the powerful pull exerted by American industry, 


* Marcus Lee Hansen, The Mingling of the Canadian and American People (Yale University Press, 1941), p. 262. 
Cf. DBS, Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada. 
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educational institutions, diversified social life and standards, this migration may be reduced 
although perhaps never permanently arrested. Some might not even consider this desirable. 
Whatever the combination of causes may be, from 1930 to 1950 there was a decline in the 
emigration of Canadian-born. The largest number of Canadian-born ever recorded in 
the United States Census was 1,278,512 in 1930 (not including Newfoundland). In 1940 it 
had declined to 1,044,119, and in 1950 to 994,562. From 1950 to July 1, 1955, however, the 
number of Canadian immigrants was between 130,000 and 140,000, bringing the total 
Canadian-born population in the United States once more to over a million, after allowing 
for deaths and emigration since 1950. 


The decline in emigration becomes more meaningful when the emigrants are taken 
as a percentage of the growing Canadian population. The number of Canadian-born 
in the United States as a percentage of the number of Canadian-born in Canada had 
reached its maximum at the beginning of the present century when the figure was 25 p.c. 
In 1930 it was 15.8 p.c. and in 1950 it was only 8.3 p.c. 


In summary of the period 1941-51, the natural increase in the population amounted 
to 1,972,394 or 92.1 p.c. of the 2,141,358 population increase in Canada (not including 
Newfoundland). The balance amounting to 168,964 represents the estimated excess of 
immigration over emigration for this period. Actual immigration between the 1941-51 
Censuses was 547,882. Hence apparent emigration from Canada to other countries 
over this decade was 378,918. It is not possible to determine exactly how many of these 
emigrants were Canadian-born and how many were of immigrant origin. The following 
statement gives an indication of the relative proportions of native-born and non-Canadian- 

born among the emigrants at the Census dates 1941 and 1951. 


The statement shows the difference between the expected and actual population at 
the 1951 Census of Canadian-born, British Isles-born and United States-born. ‘The 
amount of the total difference who were Canadian-born was 229,272 or 60 p.c. It would 
seem, then, that emigration for the decade 1941-51 was composed of about three-fifths 
Canadian-born and two-fifths non-Canadian-born persons. 


ESTIMATED PROPORTIONS OF CANADIAN-BORN AND NON-CANADIAN-BORN 
AMONG EMIGRANTS, JUNE 1, 1941 TO JUNE 1, 19511 


Birthplace 
Item ai : Total 
British United Other 
Canada Isles States Countries 
~ No No No. No No 
nna oes 1 ete fo 1941 | 9,487,808 960,125 312,473 746,249 || 11,506,655 
OR See es oa ld osank oe 1941-51 ses 194,343 53,257 300, 282 547, 882 
er ee eo 1941-51 | 3,186,405 a a a6 3,186, 405 
Ce el. eels, 1941-51 897,155 166,319 36,421 114,116 P24 Ort 
Estimated population.................... 1951 | 11,777,058 988, 149 329,309 932,415 |} 14,026,931 
ek eS 1951 | 11,547,786 910, 4322 281,035 908,760 || 138,648,013 
Difference between estimated. population and 
Meee cusits @tres..-..,..... 2.2. scesheczces si. 229,272 dat hl 48 274 23, 655 378,918 
p.c. p.c. p.c. pcs p.c. 
@atimated emigration.....................0.0.6. 60.6 20.5 1207 6.2 100.0 


re ec re ee 2 8 ne a a ee Ee 2 te 


1 Latest figures available since birthplaces were not recorded at Census of 1956. 2 Includes 24,015 persons 
reporting Republic of Ireland as birthplace. 
ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY 


___ Enough has been said, perhaps, to suggest that net immigration has been no clear 
‘index of Canada’s absorptive capacity and that the development of immigration could 
scarcely be based on some of the interpretations offered of past experience. 
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In 1947 it became evident that the transition in Canada from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy was taking place without any serious dislocation. It also became evident 
that the expansion might be sustained if the financial resources could be matched by 
labour power and a large population increase. In this, two trends had to be taken into 
account—the decline over several decades of the rate of natural increase and the historic 
problem of emigration. Also a relatively short-term problem had to be met by specific 
measures. The unusually low birth rate during the depression years had created a shortage 
of persons in the age groups entering the labour market during the latter part of 1941-51 
decade. Immigration was therefore encouraged to relieve both the short-term problem 
and serve long-range objectives. The continuing expansion of the economy continues 
to absorb large numbers of newcomers who have not only made up for the lack of Canadian 
workers but have utilized the opportunities offered by the Canadian economy through 
capital they have brought with them, through the application of special skills and trade 
processes and through their mobility. By the establishment of new businesses, and the 
introduction of improved and new processes, they have created additional consumer 
demands and products. 


By the end of 1954, over 1,000,000 people had entered Canada since 1947. In addition, 
the native-born children of these immigrants in the same period are estimated at some 
200,000. This represents a very substantial addition to the body of Canadian consumers 
and an advance toward the development of mass markets for goods and services. It is 
also noteworthy that the bulk of immigrants is concentrated in the taxpaying and heavy 
consuming age groups, a factor that will help to reduce the high overhead costs of main- 
taining the Canadian standard of living at its present level. 


It is in such considerations that operating principles of fitting immigration to absorptive 
capacity may be found rather than in theories which aim at some final figure of how many 
might be absorbed or have been absorbed in the past. 


Along with the need for compromising between the short-term and long-term objectives 
of immigration, the implementation of the immigration policy has had to be adapted to 
such considerations as the availability of transportation, the availability of suitable immi- 
grants who are usually the desirable citizens in their home countries, the degree of tolerance 
of other countries to being considered a recruiting ground for immigrants to Canada, the 
decline of both ‘push’ and ‘pull’ forces because of the gradual improvement in economic 
and social conditions in most western countries, the willingness or otherwise of the Canadian 
people to accept some or all types of immigrants, and many other similar factors. 


GrRowTH OF IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


Canada passed her first Immigration Act in 1869 (32-33 Vict., ¢. 10), two years after 
Confederation. Principles embodied in this and in succeeding Immigration Acts are 
in large part deeply rooted in the earlier experience with immigration. The next com- 
prehensive legislation was the Act of 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 27) which, with amendments, 
was in force until it was superseded by the present Immigration Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 325). 
In tracing some of the additions and changes that led to the Act and Regulations at present 
in force, it should be kept in mind that throughout the years the motives of migrants, 
requirements of the receiving country, problems of control, health, welfare, assimilability, 
protection of the immigrants and of the native community have remained fundamentally 
unchanged. 


Earty Controt MEASURES 


There was at first no legislation of any kind to govern the entrance of people into what 
is now Canada. The earliest measures had their origin in the conditions of ocean trans- 
portation.* While of considerable interest to the struggling colonies, this was a problem 
chiefly for the Imperial Government. Meanwhile the failure to control shipping gave rise 


* Stanley C. Johnson, A History of Emigration (London 1913), Chap. V. 
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to quarantine and related measures at the receiving ports of Halifax, Quebec, Saint John 
and Montreal. The usually destitute condition of the arriving immigrants, related to 
the continuing frightful conditions of shipping and to the general proverty of those who 


were forced to migrate from the British Isles, also prompted local regulations. 


Until the 1820’s the British Government was officially opposed to emigration, though 
military considerations resulted in some Canadian settlements. When the outlook changed, 
emigration was seen rather as an alleviation for misery, unemployment and pauperism 
at home than as a means of advancing the interests of the colonies. The colonies, on the 
other hand, welcomed the fit and intelligent for whom there was no lack of employment. 
But there were increasing protests against the unloading of the destitute, the paupers and 
the unfit who were variously assisted to leave for Canada and the United States because 
they were a burden at home. The early adoption by several American States of protective 
measures resulted in thousands of the latter being diverted to Canadian ports. In 1831-32 
at least 20,000 arrived.* 


It is evident that the floods of newcomers even under the best of conditions would 
have created problems for those who preceded them. ‘The receiving situation was worsened 
by the effects of the horrifying conditions of travel of that time. Before the middle of 
the 19th century, voyages were arduous and dangerous and long journeys were difficult 


and expensive. In the 17th century a trip from France to Canada took about two months, 


and as many as 40 to 50 p.c. of the passengers died during the voyage. Around the middle 
of the 19th century the average passage took about a month and a half and deaths at 
sea were still commonplace. Ships were few, small, crowded and lacked sanitary facilities 
and were known as “‘floating coffins”. 


Preparations for immigrant reception and distribution were inadequate. The port 
cities and districts were often overcrowded and their resources drained in caring for and 
protecting themselves against the newcomers. Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick naturally bore the chief burden though Upper Canada, more remote and 


_ especially in need of labour, did not always agree with the protest of the lower provinces. 


During the season of immigration the threat of smallpox, typhus, cholera and other 
diseases hung continually over Canadian ports. Demands for regulation gained special 


_ force with the repeal of the Passenger Vessels Act in 1827. It was soon evident that the 


ship owners were unable to govern themselves. In the summer of the year crowds of 


| newcomers reached Halifax, Quebec and Montreal starving, diseased and dying. Disease 


——s nape Sapo 


spread and 800 of a population of 11,000 died in Halifax alone. New Brunswick fared 


_ little better. While a new Imperial Statute was passed to govern transport, Nova Scotia 


decided on a law of its own. An Act in 1828 provided that no passenger could be landed 


until the master of the vessel had entered a bond of £10 for every person who within a 
year became a public charge “by reason of disease, bodily infirmity, age, childhood or 


indigence”.f Penalties were provided for evasions. Continued protests led to legislation 
by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Lower Canada a few years later, imposing a head 


tax on every immigrant, the funds to be used for the care of the sick and destitute coming 
off the ships and for forwarding them to their destinations. A need for such funds arose 


almost immediately when Asiatic cholera broke out in Britain and was carried with 
tragic results to the colonies in 1832. Thus the state of health of arriving immigrants 
generally and epidemics in particular clearly showed the necessity of quarantine and 
hospital quarters as being inseparable from immigration. Makeshift hospitals and pest- 
houses were established and the temporary facilities of 1831 at Grosse [le below Quebec were 
made permanent and were not superseded until about seventy years later. Despite various 
legislation passed by the British Government there was little improvement. It was 


_ undoubtedly the Irish who suffered most. In 1847 out of 90,000 immigrants embarking 


for Canada in British vessels, 15,000 died on the way. 


* Norman Macdonald, Canada 1763-1841 (New York, 1939), p. 24. 
1 J. S. Martell, Immigration to and Emigration from Nova Scotia 1815-1838 (Halifax, N.S., 1942), pp. 22-23. 
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The period before 1850 also marked the beginning of an immigration service. In 1827 
the Colonial Office appointed a Chief Agent at Quebec. A description of his duties and 
activities gives the substance of certain activities and services rendered directly and 
indirectly today by officers of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. The 
agent was “to receive emigrants on landing, give out landing money, if any, clothe and 
feed the starving, hear complaints and bring proceedings against defaulting shipmasters, 
keep in touch with those needing employment, help the newcomers to find their friends 
and tranship them to their destination, and have all carefully recorded. He exceeded 
his official duties by compiling valuable information regarding available locations, state 
of roads, distances and expenses. He invited land owners to register their saleable property 
with him. His office became an indispensable clearing house for distressed and anxious 
strangers, and saved them from being exposed to the gross misrepresentations of land 
jobbers....”* The agent also instituted information bureaux along the routes to the 
West to advise intending colonists and to afford shelter to the sick while travelling. Pam- 
phlets on settlement were also published. 


Until 1869 the head tax authorized in 1831 and the provisions for quarantine remained 
the main protective measures. The amount of the tax varied frequently but the principle 
was retained and appears in the Immigration Act of 1869. 


At Confederation in 1867 the Federal Government assumed responsibility for the 
inspection and quarantine establishments of the provinces, for immigration agents and 
other measures developed up to that time. 


Tue PROTECTION OF IMMIGRANTS 


While the amelioration of transport conditions was necessarily a matter for the great 
shipping nations, Canadian immigration legislation has always embodied provisions against 
some major abuses, which British and American legislation also aimed to control. As 
early as 1802-3 a British Parliamentary Committee sat to inquire into the transport trade 
and showed the need for immediate legislation. The Passenger Vessels Act of 1803 (43 
Geo. III, c. 56) initiated a struggle with the ship owners and diverse other interests which 
was to last more than half a century and left conditions little better than they had been 
in the beginning. The abuses which successive inquiries revealed and successive Acts 
attempted to control became once more the concern of a Royal Commission in 1851. 
It was found that, along with the deadly overcrowding of ships, the emigrant had become 
a general object of exploitation. At the point of embarkation he was set upon by ‘crimps’, 
a sort of specialist in defrauding emigrants and familiar with every device for extorting 
money. Tickets were sold for non-existent ships or such as had sailed already. Emigrants 
were. sold useless gear or passage tickets at exorbitant prices. Crimps offered also to 
change their money, ‘dollaring’ their victims, or enticed them to confederate boarding 
houses where more of their funds would be taken from them and where they were some- 
times directly robbed. At sea exploitation continued. Rations were doctored or were 
insufficient in quantity, money was extorted for necessities, uncooked food supplied to 
exact money for use of cooking fires; in addition, bullying and physical maltreatment 
were not uncommon. Few dared to complain and the law was slow. Often ships dumped 
their passengers at wrong ports, hundreds of miles from their destination or on deserted 
beaches. On landing, the ‘new world’ version of crimps, porters and runners would begin 
the process of exploitation all over again. 


While transport to Canada had not been given any special study since Lord Durham’s 
Report, sufficient was known of specific abuses to make provisions for the protection of 
immigrants at Canadian ports. Although shipping conditions were improving as steam- 
ships superseded sailing vessels by providing a third class or steerage type of accommoda- 
tion, there was a constant incentive to utilize the maximum of ship space at the expense of 
passenger welfare. The Immigration Act of 1869 established the number of passengers 


* Norman Macdonald, ibid, p. 21. 
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a ship might carry as one adult per 12 feet of clear superficial deck available for passenger 
use (later changed to 15 feet) and not occupied by stores or other goods, or one person 
per two tons of capacity, An adult was defined as a person over 14 years of age, or two 
persons over one year but under 14 years. These provisions have remained standard 
to the present day. 


No passenger was to debark until a passenger list supplied by the master of the vessel 
had been checked and the ship inspected by quarantine officers. The passenger list was 
to include the names of heads of families and the number of persons accompanying them, 
occupation, country of origin and destination; also the names and similar details for all 
single persons. 


The Act also provided for payment of a head tax of $1.00 or $1.50 according to whether 
the person had left with or without the approval of the authorities at the port of embarka- 
tion. The Act provided that immigration officers might spend sums of money for food, 
clothing, transportation and for other assistance to intending settlers. Immigrants were 
permitted to remain on board ship with their baggage for 48 hours after arrival (later 
changed to 24 hours) until they could continue their journey or find accommodation, and 
their baggage was to be unloaded free of charge and at a reasonable hour of the day. 
Masters of vessels were required to give a detailed report of any immigrant dying en route 
to Canada and to account for the personal effects of the deceased. For the further protec- 
tion of immigrants, penalties were set out for the master and crew of vessels who in their 
dealings with immigrants violated the laws of the country in which their home port was 


situated or were otherwise found guilty of a breach of the contract with their passengers. 


Only specially licensed persons were permitted to solicit the business of immigrants and 
inns and boarding houses which received immigrants were obliged to post a list of prices 
to be charged. A lien was not permitted on the effects of an immigrant for a debt for 
board and lodgings for any sum exceeding five dollars. 


The measures of 1869 aiming at protection of immigrants were elaborated from time 
to time and new ones added, among them provisions for the protection of women immigrants 
aboard ship and for the control of the sale of intoxicating liquors to incoming steerage 
passengers. 


OBLIGATIONS OF TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES 


Traditionally, shipowners, shipping companies and railway companies have been 
among those most interested in the promotion of immigration and the recruitment of 
Immigrants. Earlier, when the activities of the agents of such companies were uncontrolled 
they were not always conducive to the welfare of the immigrants or of the receiving country. 
Having regard for the fact that for a long time there were few effective restrictions on 
the movement of people and also that in more recent times, before and immediately after 
World War I, some companies engaged in promotion and recruitment under official arrange- 
ments, it is evident that rigid conditions and obligations should have been imposed to 


_ assure that the immigrants brought to Canada be found acceptable and in conformity 


with the laws, regulations and requirements. Failing this, responsibility for their return 
was made to devolve almost entirely upon the transportation companies who brought 


them. 


It was only with the assumption of major responsibility for the promotion of immi- 


_ gration, of recruitment, selection and processing of immigrants by the Government of 


Canada that the liabilities of the transportation companies have been reduced. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ENTRY 
The Act of 1869 foreshadowed those restrictions on entry which have developed 


_ into the prohibited classes of today. It was required that the passenger list show whether 


the ship carried any person who was insane, idiot, deaf-mute, blind or infirm and whether 
accompanied by parents or relatives able to support him. If any such person were likely 


be. 
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to become a public charge the Collector of Customs might exact a bond of $300 from the 
master of the ship to reimburse the country for any expenses on his behalf incurred during 
the following three years. 


The most significant innovation was, perhaps, the prohibition of the landing of 
indigents or paupers unless the master of the ship deposited funds sufficient for the tem- 
porary assistance and travel to destination of such immigrant. This provision was not 
applied until 1879-80, but it contained the principle of exclusion. 


Succeeding Acts and Regulations in 1886, 1902, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 
extended both the protective and restrictive provisions. Among the more significant 
developments may be mentioned the requirement of a sum of money as a condition of 
entry as distinct from head taxes, and in the passage in 1891 (implemented in 1900) of 
an Order in Council permitting the prohibition of all pauper immigration. An Act of 1905 
made it a punishable offence to circulate, in a country outside Canada, false representations 
intended to encourage or prevent immigration into Canada. Prohibited classes were 
elaborated in several categories, chiefly medical, in the Act of 1906 and in the Act of 
1910 and remain substantially the same today. In 1906 also the immigration of foreigners 
under contract to perform labour in Canada was prohibited. 


RESTRICTIONS RELATING TO ASSIMILABILITY 


What was probably the first Canadian expression of concern regarding the assimil- 
ability of immigrants was the protest of the Nova Scotia Assembly in 1815 addressed to 
the British Government against bringing in additional negroes from Bermuda. It was 
stated that “the proportion of Africans already in this country is productive of many 
inconveniences; and (that) the introduction of more must tend to the discouragement of 
white labourers and servants, as well as to the establishment of a separate and marked 
class of people, unfitted by nature to this climate, or to an association with the rest of 
His Majesty’s Colonists’’.* 


It may be of interest also that the first examination of immigrants on political grounds 
was applied not to overseas migrants but to Americans. In 1794, after the American 
Revolution, Commissioners were appointed and given discretionary powers to examine 
at the border and reject those who seemed unlikely to become loyal and suitable settlers. 


When during the latter part of the 19th century the racial and ethnic composition of 
immigration began to change, doubts developed regarding the assimilability of certain 
newcomers and the economic and social consequences that might result from too drastic 
a change in the character of the Canadian people. Chinese immigrants arrived in British 
Columbia in the 1870’s and from 1885 onward they were made subject to increasingly 
heavy head taxes until 1927 when, with the passage of the Chinese Immigration Act, they 
were virtually excluded. Japanese immigration began in 1896, chiefly to British Columbia, 
and was made subject to a series of ‘gentlemen’s agreements’ from 1908 onward which 
restricted the number of such immigrants until an agreement in 1928 limited entry to 
150 yearly. A few thousand Fast-Indians arrived during the first decade of this century 
and they too were made subject to head taxes. Their near exclusion was finally effected 
by an Order in Council under the Act of 1910 which provided that any immigrant who 
came to Canada otherwise than by a continuous journey from the country of which he 
was a native or citizen might be excluded. An Order in Council in 1919 created a general 
excluded class of immigrants deemed undesirable because of climatic, industrial, social, 
educational, labour or other conditions or requirements of Canada or deemed undesirable 
because of their customs, habits, modes of life and methods of holding property and their 
probable inability to become readily assimilated. Since 1923 the restriction on negroes 
has been effected by limiting the term “British subject”? to Commonwealth countries 
with predominantly white populations. Restrictions on the entry of non-white British 
subjects has been a difficult problem since it was thought to involve the rights of British 
subjects to move freely from one part of the Commonwealth to another. 


*J.S. Martell, ibid. 
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The Chinese Immigration Act was repealed in 1947 and certain other restrictions 
lifted. In 1951 special agreements were reached with the Commonwealth countries of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon respecting the entry of their nationals. Conditions governing 
the admission of non-Europeans are given at pp. 172-173. 


Before World War I the most important criterion of selection applied to those who 
did not fall into prohibited categories was their suitability as farmers. After the War, 
while this still remained important, selection was exercised also according to whether 
applicants for entry belonged to “preferred” or “non-preferred” countries. Traditional 
affinities with the United Kingdom and the United States naturally favoured immigrants 
from these countries. Citizens of France were added later to this category.* Next in 
order of preference came immigrants from northern and western Europe who were not 
too different in language and mode of life, followed by those from central and eastern 
Europe and by those of southern Europe including Greece, Italy, Syria and Turkey. 
Jews, regardless of citizenship, were treated separately.| These groupings may be com- 
pared with the currently admissible classes (p. 172). 


After World War I fundamental changes were introduced also in methods of recruit- 
ment and in regulative measures. Canada took somewhat longer to recover from the 
War than the United States and until 1923 immigrants other than those going to assured 
farm work or domestic service were required to have stated sums of money. The immigra- 
tion from 1923 onward was governed chiefly by two Orders in Council of Jan. 1, 1923: 
one established the passport and visa qualification as a condition of entry for other than 
British and American citizens; the other rescinded the earlier money requirement and 
provided that bona fide agriculturalists with funds, farm workers with reasonable assurance 
of employment, domestics, the wives and children under 18 years of age of Canadian 
residents and sponsored relatives might be admitted. Generally admissible, provided 
they had sufficient means until they could find employment, were United States citizens 
and British subjects within the meaning of the Act. None of these provisions applied to 
persons of Asiatic race. 


One feature of the immigration policy of the 1920’s was the promotion of British 
immigration under the Empire Settlement Act, which was passed by the British Parliament 
on May 31, 1922. Until 1931 some 130,000 persons came to Canada under various agree- 
ments under this Act though indirectly the Act also promoted unassisted immigration 
which by far outnumbered the assisted. Among other reasons, its relative lack of success 
was perhaps the fact that it aimed at land settlement at a time when Canada was becoming 
an industrial nation. 


Under a series of agreements from 1925 onward, the recruitment and forwarding of 
immigrants from the ‘‘non-preferred”’ central, east, south and southeast European countries 
was given to the Canadian railways. The railways appointed Certificate Issuing Officers 
who examined potential immigrants at internal points and, if found suitable as agri- 
culturalists, issued certificates to this effect with assurance of employment on arrival in 
Canada. Since the Government reserved the right to deny admission at the port of entry 
on grounds of health, morals and other provision of the Immigration Act, the railway 
Officers also had to assure themselves regarding validity of passports of the immigrants, 
their literacy, physical and mental fitness and their general eligibility under the Act. The 
role of the Canadian railways in the promotion of immigration and in the settlement of 
the West has been far-reaching and outstanding. 


With the onset of the world depression of the 1930’s, several increasingly restrictive 
Orders in Council were passed. An Order of Aug. 7, 1929, prohibited the landing in Canada 
of any immigrant coming under contract or agreement, express or implied, to perform 
labour or service of any kind in Canada. This regulation, however, did not apply to 
farmers, farm labourers or houseworkers or to any contract labourer whose service was 
considered required in Canada. Then, in August 1930, immigration from Europe was 


* P.C. 4186, Sept. 16, 1948 as amended by P.C. 5593, Dec. 10, 1948. 


_t H. F. Angus, ‘Need for an Immigration Policy” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
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suspended except for practical farmers with sufficient capital to establish and maintain 
themselves on farms in Canada, and for wives and children under 18 years of age of family 
heads already established in this country. No change was made in the regulations applic- 
able to immigrants from the British Isles or the United States, but solicitation of immigrants 
was generally discontinued. 


Tue IMMIGRATION AcT AND REGULATIONS 


The division of powers agreed upon under the British North America Act of 1867 
assigned to the Federal Government those matters which affect the country as a whole 
and to the provincial governments matters affecting the provinces themselves. Thus the 
Federal Government may pass laws respecting immigration into any or all the provinces 
while the provinces may pass laws affecting immigration into their jurisdictions, provided 
that such statutes do not conflict with the federal laws. In practice regulation of immigra- 
tion has been left to the Federal Government. . 

The two federal statutes which at present govern immigration into Canada are the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 67) and the Immigration 
Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 325). The former provides that the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration through his department shall be responsible for all matters of federal juris- 
diction with respect to immigration, unless any specific matter has been assigned by law 
to another department for administration purposes. The Immigration Act of 1952 replaces 
the earlier Act which had become unwieldy because of accumulated amendments. Changes 
were required also because of new conditions such as travel by air. 

The Immigration Act sets out the terms and conditions under which any person, 
whether citizens, persons with domicile, immigrants or non-immigrants, may enter Canada; 
and, having entered, the circumstances in which persons other than citizens may be 
required to leave the country. 

The Act accords no right to anyone to enter Canada as an immigrant. Categories 
of persons specifically prohibited from entering are clearly stated. The conditions under 
which others may be admitted are defined. While the Act provides for selection it is not 
primarily restrictive. Neither the Act itself nor the Regulations set any limits on the 
numbers which may be admitted. Similarly, the Act itself does not set numbers or quotas 
for any particular race, nationality or occupation. In the Regulations, however, certain 
preferences are indicated as to countries from which immigrants are most desirable and 
some entry provisions, otherwise applicable, are modified to facilitate the entry of such 
immigrants. ‘This preference acts somewhat as a group test. The Regulations variously 
limit categories admissible from other groups of countries. Also agreements have been 
reached with certain Commonwealth countries whereby entry is limited to a specific 
number per year of their citizens, in addition to certain classes of close relatives of Canadian 
citizens. This has somewhat the effect of a quota. 

All immigration into Canada, is organized, that is, all immigrants are selected and the 
necessary machinery is provided for examination of immigrants abroad and for their 
reception on arrival. 

The Act and the Regulations seek to extend certain protection to immigrants before 
they arrive in providing against fraudulent representations about conditions in Canada, 
protection en route and on arrival, as well as protection for those whose rejection or 
deportation may be considered or has been ordered. 

The most important feature of the Act is its flexibility. While the Statute sets 
out classes prohibited from entering regardless of nationality, origin, occupation, the actual 
flow of immigration and classes of persons admissible are regulated under authority of 
Order in Council. Canada recognizes immigration as a means to an end. Changing 
conditions and emergencies relating to immigration may thus be met quickly by changes 
in regulations. 

The Act is thus primarily an instrument for carrying out a policy. It follows that 
the policy actually stated and pursued by the government of the day is of first importance 
in determining the flow of immigration. 
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IMMIGRATION PoLicy 


The main outline of the policy which has been followed since the resumption of 
immigration after World War II was stated by the then Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King in a debate of the House of Commons on May 1, 1947. That 
statement in summary affirmed Canada’s need for population and the intention of the 
government to attain a larger population through a program of immigration. Regarding 
long-term objectives it was stated that “apart from all else, in a world of shrinking distances 
and international insecurity, we cannot ignore the danger that lies in a small population 
holding so great a heritage as ours’. Along with strategic considerations a larger population 
would help also to develop the country’s resources and by providing a larger number of 
consumers would reduce the dependence on foreign trade. Respecting numbers of immi- 
grants it was of the utmost importance to relate immigration to absorptive capacity, a 
factor that would vary from year to year in response to economic conditions. Regarding 
selection of immigrants the statement stressed that “Canada is perfectly within her rights 
in selecting the persons whom we regard as desirable future citizens. It is not a funda- 
mental right of any alien to enter Canada.” As to the sources of immigration: ‘There 
will, I am sure, be general agreement with the view that the people of Canada do not 
wish, as a result of mass immigration, to make any fundamental alteration in the character 
of our population. Large-scale immigration from the Orient would change the fundamental 
composition of the Canadian population”, and ‘would, moreover, be certain to give rise 
to social and economic problems of a character that might lead to serious difficulties in 
the field of international relations’. 


IMPORTANT PROVISIONS OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT 


The important provisions of the Act are now considered in greater detail. Sect. 20 
to 31 of the Act provide for examination, inquiries and appeals respecting the status of 
immigrants under Sect. 5 of the Act which defines prohibited classes, and their status with 
respect to Sect. 61 of the Act and the regulations made under it which define admissible 
classes and conditions of entry. 


Prohibited Classes—Persons who are prohibited permanent entry include mental 
defectives and the mentally ill or those with a history of such illness, epileptics, persons 
afflicted with tuberculosis, trachoma, or any contagious diseases, immigrants who are 
dumb, blind or otherwise physically impaired. The entry of persons in some of these 
categories may be permitted if they have sufficient means of support or are taken care 
of by family members so as not to become public charges. 


Also excluded are persons who have been convicted of any crime involving ‘moral 
turpitude” though age at conviction, time elapsed since and evidence of successful rehabili- 
tation may be taken into consideration. Barred are prostitutes, homosexuals, pimps or, 
generally, persons seeking entry for immoral purposes, professional beggars and vagrants, 
persons who are public charges or are judged likely to become such, alcoholics, drug addicts, 
or persons who have trafficked in drugs, within the meaning of the Opium and Narcotic 
Drug Act, or are likely to do so. Prohibited entry are persons deemed likely to advocate 
the overthrow of the system of government by force or subversion, persons who are or 
have been associated with any subversive organization, spies, saboteurs, persons found 
guilty of high treason or conspiracy and in general persons who fail to comply with entry 
regulations. 


Sect. 61 of the Act provides authority whereby the categories and qualifications 
required of persons seeking admission to Canada may be controlled. Inter alia, the Governor 
_ in Council may make regulations respecting medical and other examinations or tests and 
__ the prohibiting or limiting of the entry of those unable to pass them, respecting the terms 
and conditions of admission of persons who have received assistance to come to Canada, 
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respecting conditions and requirements as to passports or other documents and the posses- 
sion of means of support. Furthermore, under Sect. 61 the Governor in Council is given 
the power to limit or prohibit the entry of immigrants for any or all of the following 
reasons :— 

‘““(g) (4) nationality, citizenship, ethnic group, occupation, class or geographical area of origin, 

(iz) peculiar customs, habits, modes of life or methods of holding property, 

(iti) unsuitability having regard to the climatic, economic, social, industrial, educational, 
labour, health or other conditions or requirements existing, temporarily or otherwise, 
in Canada or in the area or country from or through which such persons come to 
Canada, or 

(iv) probable inability to become readily assimilated or to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Canadian citizenship within a reasonable time after their admission.”’ 


Current Regulations—The Immigration Regulations made pursuant to Sect. 61 of 
the present Act became effective June 1, 1953, by Order in Council P.C. 1953-859. As 
amended by P.C. 1956-785, May 24, 1956, they provide for the admission of immigrants 
as follows:— 


‘““(a) a person who is a British subject by birth or by naturalization in the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, or the Union of South Africa, a citizen of Ireland, a citizen of 
France born or naturalized in France or in St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands, or a citizen 
of the United States of America if such person has sufficient means to maintain himself in 
Canada until he has secured employment therein; 

(b) a person who is a citizen by birth or by naturalization of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden or Switzerland or who is a refugee from 
a country of Europe, if such person undertakes to come to Canada for placement under 
the auspices of the Department or, if the Department has given its approval thereto, 
for establishment in a business, trade or profession or in agriculture; 

(c) aperson who is a citizen by birth or by naturalization of Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Turkey, 
or of any country of Europe or of a country of North America, Central America or South 
America if such person is the husband, wife, son, daughter, brother, sister, as well as the 
husband or wife and the unmarried children under 21 years of age of any such son, 
daughter, brother or sister, as the case may be, the father, the mother, the grandparent, 
the unmarried orphan nephew or niece under 21 years of age, the fiancé or fiancée, of a 
Canadian citizen or of a person legally admitted to Canada for permanent residence 
who is residing in Canada and who has applied for any such person and is in a position to 
receive and care for any such person; or 

(d) a person who is a citizen of a country other than a country referred to in paragraphs (a), 
(b) or (c) or in section 21, if such person is the husband, the wife or the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, the father where he is over 65 years of age, or the mother where 
she is over 60 years of age, of a Canadian citizen residing in Canada who has applied 
for and is in a position to receive and care for any such person, but no such child shall be 
landed in Canada unless his father or his mother, as the case may be, is landed in Canada 
concurrently with him. 


21. The Government of Canada having entered into an agreement with the Government 
of India, the Government of Pakistan and the Government of Ceylon with respect to the 
admission to Canada of 300*, 100 and 50 persons annually from such countries, respectively, 
the landing in Canada of persons from any such country is, notwithstanding section 20, limited 
accordingly to such numbers of persons, respectively, and in addition to the husband, the 
wife, or the unmarried child under 21 years of age, the father where he is over 65 years of 
age or the mother where she is over 60 years of age, of a Canadian citizen residing in Canada 
who has applied for and is in a position to receive and care for such person.” 

It may be noted that any reference to Asians has been dropped. Their entry is 
governed under (d) above. It may be noted also that the provisions under Sect. 61 (g) 
of the Immigration Act quoted earlier, are no longer included in the Regulations, though 
it may be considered that their intent is expressed in the preferences and categories of 
persons admissible from different countries. 


Examinations and Conditions of Entry.—Under Sect. 20 of the Act the admissibility 
of any immigrant is determined at the port of entry though a person may have undergone 
medical and civil examination by Canadian immigration officers abroad. Sect. 19 of the 
Regulations provides that the passing of any test or medical examination outside of Canada, 
or the issue of a visa or of a medical certificate, or of a letter of pre-examination has no 
conclusive value in actually determining admission at the port of entry. 


*Effective May 6, 1957. 
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A system of pre-examination abroad has been in operation for many years and serves 
several purposes. It helps to eliminate those who are evidently unable to meet entry 
requirements before they embark and thus avoids the hardship that would result from 
rejection at the Canadian port. It makes possible more adequate selection, better regula- 
tion of the flow of immigrants in the light of seasonal and other variations in employment 
conditions and of course facilitates rapid processing of immigrants at Canadian ports. 


The main objectives of the examinations are to determine that a person is in an 
admissible category with respect to his physical and mental health, his moral character, 
his status from the point of view of security, his employability with respect to the state 
of the labour market in Canada. Where a family is migrating all members must be 
examined at the same time, whether the head of the family precedes them or not, to avoid 
the risk of breaking up a family if one member were to be rejected. Winter unemployment 
because of the severity of the climate has long been a feature of labour conditions in Canada. 
The general aim, therefore, is to discourage the arrival of immigrant workers during the 
winter months. More recently, however, efforts have been made to bring in during this 
period those types of workers who are not affected by this seasonal slackening. 


Sect. 18 of the Regulations provides that every person seeking to enter or land in 
Canada, except immigrants who are citizens of the United States, must be in possession 
of an unexpired passport issued by the country of which he is a subject or citizen. A 
travel document or a certificate of identification may be accepted for a stateless person 
or a refugee and for a woman who has become a British subject by marriage to a British 
subject domiciled in Canada. In addition, a valid and subsisting immigrant visa is 
required of all persons other than British subjects and citizens of France within the meaning 
of the Act, citizens of the United States, or persons who are legally admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence. 


While British subjects and citizens of France within the meaning of the Act and 
citizens of the United States have not in the past been required to pass medical pre- 


examinations, though it was urged that they do so as a measure of facilitation, British 


subjects and citizens of France within the meaning of the Act are now required to have a 
prescribed medical certificate. Citizens and legal residents of the United States must now 
be in possession of a letter of pre-examination prescribed by the Minister. 


The Immigration Act provides (Sect. 69) that the Department may make loans to 
immigrants to help defray the costs of transportation to Canada, from the port of entry 
to their destination and for their living expenses en route, the total outstanding amount 
not to exceed $12,000,000. Such assistance, granted at first to heads of families only, 


_ has since been extended to include also family members and single persons. Loans are 


made on a repayment basis over a maximum period of 24 months. The record of repayment 
of these loans has been highly satisfactory. 


The Regulations (Sect. 16) provide also that an immigrant shall not be admitted to 
Canada if he has received financial assistance from an organization, groups of persons or 


@ person not accredited for this purpose by the Minister. Groups which, with official 


approval, have assisted immigrants since World War II include a number of church and 
voluntary organizations and some employers in need of workers, usually on a recoverable 
loan basis. However, most immigrants come without such assistance or are helped by 
relatives. 


Rejection and Deportation.—As previously stated, immigration into Canada is not a 
matter of right and the Act defines two procedures of exclusion—rejection and deportation. 


Where a person applying for entry cannot be properly examined because of illness, the 


effects of alcohol, drugs or other cause, the examination may be deferred or the immigration 
officer may make an order for rejection. A person so rejected may, without prejudice, 
present himself subsequently for examination. With respect to deportation, however, 
unless an appeal is allowed, a person against whom a deportation order is made shall not 
be allowed to remain in Canada or, if deported, shall not be re-admitted without the 
consent of the Minister. 
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The causes which may lead to deportation are narrowed after a person has acquired 
domicile. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. Canadian domicile is acquired by an 
immigrant after five years of continuous residence in Canada. Canadian domicile may be 
lost by voluntary permanent residence out of Canada, and may be forfeited by certain 
activities hostile to the State. Periods spent in a prison or in a mental hospital and periods 
during which a deportation proceeding is pending against a person are not counted towards 
the acquisition of domicile. 


A person not a citizen may be deported regardless of length of residence and whether 
he has acquired domicile or not if he has been convicted under laws governing drug traffic, 
or if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization or engages in subversion by 
force or other means of democratic government as understood in Canada, or if he has 
been convicted of an offence involving disaffection or disloyalty to Her Majesty, or if he, 
outside of Canada, has engaged in activities detrimental to the security of Canada. 
Persons, who have not yet acquired domicile are liable to deportation if they fall into 
prohibited classes at the time of entry or within five years after having been landed, if they 
have engaged in commercialized vice, have been convicted under the criminal code, or 
have become inmates of prisons or mental institutions or persons who have gained entry 
by means of fraudulent documents or similar means. 


Appeals are permitted in certain cases where deportation has been ordered. 


STATUS OF IMMIGRANTS 


Except for the right to vote in national elections, deferred until citizenship is acquired 
and for the liability to deportation referred to earlier, there are very few restrictions 
pertaining to the status of immigrants. 


While immigrants in general are free to engage in any kind of work, there are some 
legal restrictions relating to employment in the Public Service of Canada and there may 
be others relating to work involving national security considerations. Immigrants who 
have received an assisted passage loan may be required to sign an undertaking to work 
for one year in a given type of job. This undertaking is between the immigrant and the 
government rather than between the immigrant and the employer. 


Other restrictions, if any, are generally of a private nature and most often relate to 
a language handicap or to seniority systems in operation in a plant or factory. Recognition 
of immigrant professional persons by the governing bodies of Canadian professions has 
frequently been a matter of discussion and is too complex to be dealt with in detail here. 
Such recognition is often more easily secured by immigrants from the British Isles and 
from the United States than by persons from elsewhere, partly because of similarity of 
professional standards and practices and of language. Recognition is generally a matter 
to be settled between the individual immigrant professional and ae relevant governing 
body of the profession. 


Immigrants do not require any special work permit nor do they require any official 
identification cards, need not register with the police and in all respects have complete 
freedom of movement in the same way as Canadian citizens and are free to settle anywhere 
in Canada. Similarly no exit permits or any other official permission is required if an 
immigrant should decide to leave Canada permanently. Immigrants enjoy full legal 
rights and protection under the civil and criminal laws of Canada and the provinces. 
They may own or dispose of property, are protected and governed by laws applying to 
conditions of work, such as hours of work and minimum wages, and in general have the 
same rights, privileges and obligations as any other Canadian, 


CITIZENSHIP 


After four years and nine months of residence following landing, an immigrant may 
make application for Canadian citizenship which is usually granted if he possesses the 
required qualifications, 
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PLACEMENT OF IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


The Immigration Branch, through its field services and with special reference to 
immigrants, maintains a continual survey of economic opportunities. This in conjunction 
with the information gained by the Department of Labour makes for fairly complete 
coverage of conditions throughout Canada relating to absorption of immigrants. Such 
information is forwarded to immigration officers abroad to guide them in the selection of 
applicants and in the regulation of the flow of admissions. 


As additions to the labour force, immigrants are usually selected because there is 
demand for workers in the occupations they are able to fill. Selection, therefore, is not 
on a ‘one job—one man’ basis, except in special cases, and the immigrant worker is free 
to compete with others in the Canadian labour market. The facilities of the National 
Employment Service are equally available to immigrants and citizens. 


The Settlement Service of the Immigration Branch is of particular interest to persons 
who aim to be self-employed. Immigrants, equally with Canadians, are free to engage in 
any type of business. They are subject only to the ordinary regulations and restrictions 
which govern the operation of any enterprise in Canada. Settlement Service officers 
located in all districts across Canada offer a wide range of assistance advising newcomers 
in matters such as the purchase of properties, financing and evaluating prospects of success. 


ASSISTANCE AND INTEGRATION 


One aim of successful integration is to equalize the position of immigrants with that 
of Canadian citizens. Satisfactory occupational placement to this end is essential. New- 
comers being strangers in the country, however, will often require additional assistance 
and direction. 


At the main Canadian ports immigration officers, railway officials, representatives 
of churches and volunteer groups and societies, and sometimes consular representatives of 
the immigrant’s homelands are present to direct and guide newcomers to their destinations, 
assist families, help in locating relatives, shelter and jobs and generally give counsel and 
information. In nine cities the Immigration Department maintains halls for stopover 
purposes where immigrants may wait for travel or other arrangements to be made. In 
nearly every community where there are many newcomers, night classes in language and 
citizenship are conducted, organized usually under the provincial departments of education 
with the Government of Canada sharing the costs. Those isolated on farms or in the 
bush may take such courses by correspondence. Voluntary organizations assist the 
_hewcomers to become part of the social life of the community. 


Having regard for possible hazards of settling in a new environment which immigrants 
may have to face, the Government of Canada, under a series of agreements with most 
provinces, shares on an equal basis for a period of twelve months the cost of medical care, 
hospitalization, temporary welfare and rehabilitation assistance for immigrants who have 
become destitute through no fault of their own, but do not have the required residence 
qualifications to benefit from the services normally applied to indigents by provincial and 
Municipal governments. Moreover, the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is 
also empowered to provide financial and other emergency assistance under the same 
circumstances. Regulations have been relaxed so that immigrants receiving such assistance 
are not subject to deportation ‘‘on the sole ground of indigency”. The Department may 
also provide emergency assistance, financial and other, to immigrants who within twelve 
months after landing and through no fault of their own, have become destitute because 
of unemployment or other misfortune. 


Newcomers, regardless of citizenship, share alike with Canadians the benefits of all 
general social assistance measures in effect in Canada, though most of these involve a 
_ residence requirement. The three-year residence requirement originally contained in the 
_ Family Allowance Act (see Index) was reduced in 1948 to one year to assist more readily 
immigrant families. It was not considered practicable to reduce the residence requirement 
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further but in April 1956 the Department of Citizenship and Immigration undertook as 
an alternative measure to provide assistance to immigrant families during their first year 
in Canada at the rate of $60 a year for each child under 16 years of age not born in Canada. 
Unemployment insurance under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1941 (see Index) 
provides cash payment to natives and immigrants alike if they have fulfilled the conditions 
of the Act. Old Age Security and Old Age Assistance (see Index) both require twenty 
years of residence in the country, which may affect especially dependent parents who may 
have come to Canada on the sponsorship of their adult children. A ten-year residence 
requirement applies in the case of Pensions for the Blind (see Index) and Disabled Persons 
Allowances (see Index) though such persons are eligible from age 18 on. Conditions 
for the payment of Workmen’s Compensation are the same for immigrants and citizens. 


This article has attempted to review selected aspects of Canadian immigration develop- 
ment and to place in perspective the changing immigration and conditions of immigration 
into Canada since the early days of colonization. It is planned to deal with complementary 
aspects and with immigration in its social character in subsequent editions of the 
Year Book. 


Section 1.—Immi¢ration Statistics 


The numbers of immigrant arrivals in Canada year by year from 1912 to 1956 are 
shown in Table 1. Tables 2 to 8 provide statistical analyses of the content of the immigra- 
tion movement in recent years. The numbers of persons refused admission at ports of 
entry and those deported from Canada during 1952 to 1956 are given in Table 9. 


During the period 1912 to 1956, 4,217,838 immigrants were admitted to Canada. 
The annual influx ranged from a high of 400,870 in 1913 to a low of 7,576 in 1942, the 
average yearly intake for the period being 95,860. The total number of immigrant 
arrivals in the postwar period 1946 to 1956 was 1,387,176, representing an average of 
126,107 a year. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals 1912-56 
Nors.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153 and for 1894-1911 in the 1948-49 edition, De L755 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. No. 
LOU Ze peed 370; (50 |) L921. on. 91,728 || 1980...... 104, 806 || 1939...... 16,994 || 1948...... 125,414 
TQS, tescien 400, 870 1922 Soe 64,224 || 1931...... 27,530 +] 1940...7.. 11,324 || 1949...... 95,217 
1914 yo eae 150,484 || 1923...... TSS 5 die Oe elo creas 20,591 | 1941...... 9,329 || 1950. .....%.. 73,912 
LOLS ABE at ovowe 36,665 |) 1924...... 124,164 |) 1933...... 14,382 || 1942...... 7; O(Oc 195k. 2.408 194,391 
1916 set tei 55,914 | 1925...... 84,907 |) 1934...... 12,476 || 1943...... 8,504 | 1952...... 164, 498 
LOL eres G2 QUOD O20 sere ote 135,982 || 1935...... M277 N04 ao 12800 Wel953) ee. a. 168, 868 
1 ONS ae cei 41,845 || 1927...... 158,886 || 1936...... 11,643 || 1945>..... 22,722 || 1954.....- 154,227 
1910S Se RS 107,698 |) 1928...... 166,783 || 19387...... 15,101 | 1946...... Tl 19 L958 oe. 109, 946 
102 erecta 138,824 |) 1929...... 164,993 || 1988...... 17,244 || 1947...... 64,127 || 1956...... 164, 857 


It will be seen from the figures of Table 2 that during the five-year period 1952 to 
1956, 29.1 p.c. of the immigration flow came from the United Kingdom and Ireland, 57.7 p.c. 


from Continental Europe, 6.5 p.c. from the United States and 6.7 p.c. from all other 
countries. 
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2.—_Immigrant Admissions by Country of Last Permanent Residence 1952-56 


7 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1946-49 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 143 and for 1950 and 1951 in the 1956 
edition, p. 182; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 
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1In both Europe and Asia. 


1955 


1956 


| | | | 


29,228 


4,702 


50, 246 


13,394 
10,395 


1952 1953 1954 

No. No. No. 
31,776 31,929 29,618 
2,671 4,255 2,889 
10,025 9,683 9,919 
588 707 694 
45,060 46,574 43,120 
3,473 4,238 5,031 
48, 533 50, 812 48,151 
947 Qa 2,059 
514 27 16 
5,395 4,045 3,672 
25,716 34, 193 28,479 
20,651 23,704 23,780 
21,068 20,341 16, 182 
3,358 136 45 
1,969 69 24 
19, 253 17,750 17,144 
9,333 9,407 10,131 
7,761 6, 263 4,544 
164,498 168,868 154, 227 


109, 946 


164, 857 


2 Includes U.S.A. citizens on permit but applying for permanent residence. 
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Sex, Age and Marital Status.—In the ten-year period 1947 to 1956 adult males 
comprised 42.2 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals, adult females 33.3 p.c. and children under 
18 years of age the remaining 24.5 p.c. Without relation to age, 54.3 p.c. of the newcomers 
were males. 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1947-56 


coe Me from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Under 18 Years 


Adult Adult 
Year Males Females, |... .an ee Total 
Males Females 

No No No. No No 
LOA TS: ASR Re ara sto igen tuk RoW ae Aan Lee 27,281 24,787 6, 154 5,905 64, 127 
DOES vo arate Bolom CAE. Se eee eee ee ee 52,986 45,191 14,104 13-133 125, 414 
LESS ac nate mais Sables: <i, es oh a tebe ies haan wor ee 39,044 32,957 12,118 11,098 95,217 
LUE U Side SAO PROS ecko Ne gmt bah dner RONDE ik Su faci ot ae 30,700 24,172 10, 287 8,753 73,912 
DOA 2s baehacs EA oe Ae heen nin 95,818 53, 239 24,348 20, 986 194,391 
11 aR EMR SOS it PRED Sitch gee See ra 1 rb oer 66, 083 53, 443 23, 766 21,206 164, 498 
1 90S eek ke eee siete cae oat Sa ek een me de 68, 269 56, 425 Zonloe 21,021 168, 868 
DOS AR oh Set OG oispe tees aE Oe ee feet 64,551 51,690 19,980 18,006 154, 227 
ODS es a eee ey a och ete oe AS, ee oo el eee 42,425 40,120 14, 403 12,998 109,946 
155 Pace creat Boot aa Mp, AA RR On eA hte wae a Alla al balls Ble 67, 880 55,574 21,661 19,742 164, 857 
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In 1956, 78.9 p.c. of the males and 77.0 p.c. of the females arriving were 15 years of 
age or over as compared with 78.3 p.c. and 78.7 p.c., respectively in 1955. Of those arriving 
in 1956 who were 15 years of age or over, 51.8 p.c. were married, 44.0 p.c. were single and 

4.1 p.c, were widowed or divorced. The total number of single males exceeded the number 
of single females by 18,317 but there were more females than males in the married, widowed 
and divorced categories. In the single class, males were 49.1 p.c. more numerous than 
females, the numerical superiority being particularly heavy in the age group 15 to 29. 


4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals by Age Group 1955 and 1956 


Nee 
eee ae 


Males Females 
Year and ne ; 
Age Group Single |Married| Wids | Di || Total || Single |Married Windle 2h slcnotal 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1955 
eta VORTS... 56 visi s+ « 12,334 — —- oa 12,334 || 11,292 _ —_— — 11,292 
> SU) GN "| 4,456 46 — — 4,502 3,252 698 — 2 3,952 
oh SS a ee 9,104 1,606 2 8 | 10,720 5,110 4,639 1 32 9,782 
ET ile Shes cre ele wae 6,359 4,810 iil 63 | 11,248 Shove 5,783 29 99 9,284 
clo Sl) A eee 2,759 7,874 39 159 | 10,831 2,141 7,149 122 250 9,662 
oh 4) Ae 546 8,829 50 122 4,547 570 3,429 331 258 4,588 
RRO ae SS oie arelc stereos 120 1,405 72 59 1,656 205 1,542 683 158 2,588 
60 years or Over.......... 52 701 228 14 995 166 603 1,149 §2 1,970 
Totals, 1955............ 35,730 | 20,271 402 425 | 56,828 || 26,109 | 23,843 | 2,315 851 | 53,118 
1956 

Wim Years... ce cehsen. 18,879 — — — 18,879 || 17,334 - — — ye Be! 
OS 7,206 62 1 1 7,270 4,733 1,019 il 1 5,754 
0) 2D) VS a SR ae aA 15,813 3,083 — 22 | 18,918 7,465 7,014 14 47 14,540 
oS SSC Jal cele ia ea 8,972 8,212 13 124 | 17,321 4,227 8,336 26 148 12.387 
Sh eee ee 3,909 | 13,213 51 278 | 17,451 2,586 | 10,597 162 384 13,729 
A) SS Si i ae 46 5,621 74 153 6,394 598 4,352 417 BPA 5,688 
Bee De tk cache. 123 1,918 87 48 2,176 196 1,876 882 199 onlde 
60 years or Over.......... 48 782 286 16 1,132 140 706 1,459 76 2,381 


Totals, 1956........... 55,596 | 32,791 512 642 | 89,541 | 37,279 | 33,900 | 2,961 | 1,176 | 75,316 


Birthplace, Nationality and Origin.—Of the immigrant arrivals in 1956, 33.5 p.c. 
were born in Commonwealth countries or in Ireland. This percentage compares with 
30.3 p.c. in 1955, 31.2 p.c. in 1954, 29.9 p.c. in 1953 and 28.2 p.c, in 1952. In 1956, 36.4 

_ p.c. of the newcomers were born in Germany, Italy or the Netherlands, 4.9 p.c. were born 
in the United States and 25.2 p.c. in other countries. 


5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1954-56 


Norz.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 


edition. 
Birthplace 1954 1955 1956 Birthplace 1954 1955 1956 
No No No. No No No 
Commonwealth— Commonwealth—concl. 
British Isles— Other Commonwealth— 
IGANG. 5 ihe bac ek eek ves 25,426 | 18,597 | 31,271 Ganacan daca ker attr eee 704 669 660 
Northern Ireland.........| 3,182 1,549 3,142 Tnidia ewe ote eee ole 526 538 729 
Co diac Eee ree 10,091 5,775 | 10,332 New Zealand =. 4.2. sesh = ail 310 393 
UONULLES Sc ai aa ae an 961 734 | 1,097 West Indies (British)..... 799 804 | 1,065 
Lesser Isles.............-- 198 118 122 Ope ia kik pom ce aor ee 1,218 840 | 1,070 
Totals, British Isles....| 39,858 | 26,773 | 45,964 Republic of Ireland......... 2 795-| . L.bsde poop onl 
Other Commonwealth— 
TEAGA CE YIGISN)a553 5%. < 637 443 589 |\Continent of Africa (other 
DSC oe 1248) |), 802417 515:605.l pehan British). c.ca.as- «2 186 83 488 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 180. 
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5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1954-56—concluded 


Birthplace 1954 1955 1956 Birthplace 1954 1955 1956 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Continent of North Continent of Europe—concl. 

America— | Dennisrk aa oe ee ee 1,420 | 1,378 | 3,583 
Central America........... 26 25 28 Winters. par. eee eae 699 642 1,099 
aa SR RSE ON RE Rs ponds ann le eons ek BEeICH cys het-ea i aceite 01a ace 
Oiler i tt Gio et OR "87 7 2s A me ARCIMIADG spore hy so: sie AE 24,212 | 15,288 | 23,216 

(Greece We ce eo kot eee 2,780} 25927 |. 6,078 
HHunganyrsecte coe 1,094 680 | 4,583 
Continent of South Ftaly 2. <saiaensn ee Wonleen « 24,331 | 19,960 | 29,189 
PAINOCTICR crc ten ee rote 598 506 CAP al oe eye nn a Mi ete 525 338 346 
Lithuaniags.cccsin< oraxaltes « 318 uate 209 
Continenter Aut Netherlands. 25°. h.s\. cases 15,823 | 6,655} 7,627 
ontinent of Asia— 
Chinn tera scenes joie PeropelaeTe bk ea ae ee Aeon oh en eee 
ESPAOLN Rios cthtsch se see kee 97 99 162 R fy ass a ees a : : : 
Papas 2. «ce Ge on eee 86} 110] 142] Romania.................., 1,174) 557 | 74 
Oilor: £4... Bee. tee 496 7911 11/099 fie Switzerland: oo. 1 sew yess 1,145 739 | °1,248 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republiesize.c: .. eee. 1,610 | 1,109 968 
Continent of Europe— Yugoslavia tent. cs ee 2,416 1,916 | 2,808 
FAUStria sec dca fo hoe 4,346 1,996 3,126 COCRGR SONY Fs oe SR ee 1,249 1,961 2,611 
Belziume serene a ace (Ze ele oeleanodO ae | | 
Czechoslovakia. ........... 1,159 663 892 Grand Totals........... 154,2272| 109,9463| 164,8574 
17n both Europe and Asia. 2 Includes 7 born at sea and 852 not stated. 3 Includes 5 born at sea 
and 246 not stated. 4 Includes 3 born at sea and 645 not stated. 


Out of every hundred immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year period 
1954 to 1956, 31 were British subjects, 17 were citizens of Germany, 17 of Italy, 7 of the 
Netherlands and 6 of the United States; other nationalities made up the remaining 22. 


6.—Nationalities of Immigrant Arrivals 1954-56 


: eter ae. from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1986 edition. ‘ 


Nationality 1954 1955 1956 Nationality 1954 1955 1956 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
African (not British)........ 24 = 285 PAUAC VIA me cece elk nee ae 426 118 82 
PAT aittany Wea ote ete es 23 2 — init husinian. © etek wees. ok 192 55 50 
INGRAM NG ae es eck leo 70 156 NOS WinViexi Camere eet. uc nents 53 65 49 
Armenian sieeve cea cee 2 — —_ Netherlandér eis. 02s oe 16,317 | 6,885 | 7,896 
AlISthianijiceyee nr isee cerns 4,597 1,997 Bal OoulllINOnWeGIAn kis 1c se ean 998 686 838 
Bel giant tere iis a tomate are 1,448 1,027 D226. iP GTS tans eect neon rue Ue aaa 6 177 6 
Braziliqns perc eer eee 18 60 GON Polishteen teen rm: con eens 1,846 169 267 
Britistia: pqnatidesimanereie AG. ( 2oulocnoOuls Dore Ola| | eOrbueulese.. eh. a0) ene TO 72al al ooo 
BUI eariaiy seep ete 40 4 Tit eEVOIMmalians soitases sto eee 395 17 22 
Central American...........- 15 20 VG EGUSS IAN ei) Sear rata, oe ee 294 26 ot 
@DINESE.E een dns Sem ene 1,930 | 2,535 | 2,044 || South American, n.e.s....... 94 134 147 
Czechoslovakian............ 229 36 S0g | pOpanish-\. tae eee ee ee 124 146 359 
Danishs..2 Son tsar tla leo Om on COORD WieCds bene on pee 329 278 416 
SPONIAMM aed cranes eee 232 46 SORIBSWASS aya ore oe eee at 728 1,215 
Hinnish Wren .:ceelonnine tee Leer 677 C257 eee OCeal MOVTIANe ees st tec oe eee 116 360 466 
Hrencht ., fc Sone eee SOOM cRooe alone /amUniSheer wee wean = te) eee 34 22 48 
(Erm atin sy. 6s Nbc ster te pee 28,500 |) lio loonieco.Do0m|pUikrainian. o. eee. kd 245 _ _ 
GreCle® a kets Ce ee 2, Sota 22900 lee De LO4nleUniteG Statesass. osee. semen 9,174 | 9,597 | 9,038 
Ein garian a. aes ee oe 391 139 | 38,914 || West Indian (not British).... 19 23 és} 
icelandichtit.\... eee 36 19 ASUIENUROSlaviCl. ae eee 1,764 394 460 
Trish (GRepubliciof Treland):>,|ey2ncet |) 1261e|e2. 664alhOthers occ sce le 233 | 4,511 | 5,190 
BEACIS ose ee oe een ae 432 276 346 
talents ie ase bone 24,410 | 20,077 | 29,522 


SSPANEGO. Pek eee et ee see 72 99 121 RUtaISiC st fence 154,227 | 109,946 | 164,857 
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Immigrants of continental European origin comprised 63.1 p.c. of the influx during 
1956, those of British origin 34.3 p.c. and of other origins 2.6 p.c. These percentages 
remained fairly constant during the three years 1954 to 1956. 


7.—Origins of Immigrant Arrivals 1954-56 


St eta from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


Origin 1954 1955 1956 Origin 1954 1955 1956 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
[Died livia: a or 29,617 | 22,422 | 35,204 concl. 
JETS) Serene eee 7,748 | 4,910} 8,242 |) Scandinavian— 
EDUC) To (eiGereting’ Sey aaa aire 11,534 | 7,289 | 11,987 Dats e555 eters tes. kein 1,499 |} 1,496 | 3,713 
WGHELG Se Ce oe ee 1,075 846 | 1,154 Heelandic: .s:teecscct does 50 25 41 
Totals, British.......... 49,974 | 35,467 | 56,587 ne 4 gees ape joe Sie 
Spanish. S.aheesbtene sence 247 335 571 
ee ee ae a ee 1,027 680 | 1,115 
Ukrainiam.. . 34208 208 208 724 560 578 
Continental European— Nugoslavic?® | to. hice nents 1,610 | 1,416} 2,043 
ea SUG GEICO 5. Re cea 26 21 6 Totals, Continental 
MSUEIAM . » 622s eee eceeeree 3,877 | 1,835 | 2,982 European............. 101,351 | 70,460 | 104,011 
oe Se 1,346 | 1,015 | 2,143 _ es Bs 
BRED eet EE SII os rebate ec ck sj ere. sce's staTe « 48 41 33 
ZEON NE feos os Sais-s 377 354 347 
LD SNG) TORS Sa 2 ee 294 194 166 |Other— 
UN TOReTIS| 01S e SA Seen eg 717 652 lie 1288 Arabian’. ..c tase. ce ot 15 56 87 
HVONOU sgh sae. satbere a cividis ds SAGO LS, 041155 3.768 |. Arimenian: ..i cscs css cee: 76 144 189 
(OOTCVE US 6 nO , eas a 31,106 | 19,625 | 27,8438 Chinese sis. Shs serach -& 1,958 2,602°} 2,103 
RETCCKOE 2 APs ss dos» one aver 2056.4 293,057 | 5.274 ||. Hast Indian........... see: 177 249 332 
TORSO SSA os en er 24,857 | 20,545 | 30,064 |] Indian (American).......... 20 28 31 
BS OTIS aero cs oe 5s al avslacs ocsip-s oie 2.036" 1,660,|; 25190) Japanese: «...... s2s65. 058, Re. 73 102 124 
I LSXS Sit Se See ee ee 470 356 342 Mexican 3... teeter oe tee ses 11 11 27 
METER GIANIES dsc. ee. 279 191 216 Negrontt..2545 Sho vecc o0ett 254 414 572 
DB SVAP, eee ...5 aaa Sob 562 AUSeh 4.340) ek Grsignld.s casi sees oe cine 11 15 11 
WT SIGERO Habits. seitiaeis ¢ siete. 939 355 S8taly Symianageer. 6) eeccwiiocec oe 253 326 494 
Netherlander............... TOR69 Ie |. 7.828" (18,254 I Larkish, 7... seas eee 26 20 56 
OMI tite otic Aslte > ose hss OTAGIE eo Omonl 2; 455s Not stated..e. ssc. . mae > ce 28 52 233 
_ ieee aes Ha ie ring | ‘Totals, Other........... 2,902 | 4,019 | 4,259 
ENTER STOUR a ek ae 405 297 288 Grand Totals....... 154,227 | 109,946 | 164,857 
1 Includes a few minor groups. 2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 


such as German, French, Italian, etc. 


Destination and Occupation.—Approximately 55 p.c. of the immigrants admitted 
to Canada in 1956 declared that they were destined to occupations in the labour force. 
The other 45 p.c. were wives, children, other dependants and retired persons. Of the 
workers, 11.4 p.c. were classed as professional and managerial, 8.2 p.c. were entering 


agricultural occupations, 15.2 p.c. were in service occupations, 32.1 p.c. were in manu- 


facturing, mechanical and construction trades, and 13.7 p.c. were general labourers. 
Almost half of the gainfully occupied female immigrants were in service occupations. 


Ontario absorbed 55.0 p.c. of the arrivals in 1956, Quebec 19.0 p.c., British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces 21.8 p.c. and the Atlantic Provinces 1.8 p.c. Destinations of 
2.4 p.c. were not specified. 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1956 


Intended Destination 


No. Intended Occupation Nfld. Poet N.S. N.B. 
No. No. | No. | No. No. 
Managerial (owners, managers, 
Dal Olelals) ooo amas kk ee 1 _ 11; — — 
Professional,” 0053.5. 0 on cc, 30 atigmsy 
2 {| Accountants and auditors......... == = == == 
Mae ATChivevtsl x. aMlatd.6 ese ccc e: — = ca =e 
4) Chemists (other than pharma- 
CISTS) Rie eicterai es ede ce ee _ — ] — 
Ori tmDien tiated bcos cs de bc Peet eae — | a ost 
6 Draughtsmen and designers...... = ae —— == 
7 | Aeronautical engineers............ = | sa = 
8 | Chemical engineers............... = = Sa ie ees = 
9 | Civil engineers (and other prof. 
eug neers, 7.6:8:) 4 ch = “= = = 
10 Forestry engineers............... = et | = 
1i | Electrical engineers.............. — ar —— = 
12 | Mechanical engineers.........-.... = eee ea (ee = 
13 Metallurgical engineers......... oa = = a 
14 Mining engineers..............:.. == — = = 
15 Laboratory technicians and assist- 
SHOWER OXF) con ae = Se a en 1 == ] == 
16 | Graduate nurses...:.............. 21 = 15 1 
17 | Physicians and surgeons.......... 2 — 13 2 
18 eachers and professors.......... 2 = 14; 10 
19 | Other professional workers....... 4 _ 24 8 
Cletical se8 4. 53. cereale be 8 17; 49 
20 | Stenographers and typists........ 3 = 29 
21 | Other clerical workers............ 5 _ ah 20 
Transportation................... = se 23) 3 = 


eENngincersetCwe. Eo ee — ad == i 
23 | Other transportation workers..... — — fh). = 
24 |Communication workers......... < rs a 
Commercial. ..................... 2 — 16 
25 Commercial travellers and sales- 
MCHA. Aes aces ete eee — 9; — = 
ao | iSnlos' Clerks). 2. cette tees 2 = 5 
2%¢ | Other trading workers........... — = 2, — 
28 |Fimancial workers................ — _ 2, — — 
Serwieer x2). Ping, Gc box ea ke coe 8 9| 61) 136 29 
29 | Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists — 1 3 3 
30 UESeS AIS sade ates nee. ] 1 14 — 
31 Cookst ep teri ae ee Ee — — 12 ] _ 
32 Domestic servants............... 4 6 107 25 
33 | Other non-professional service 
Workers tye fant, ee tes 3 il 46 5 
Agricultural... 042.205... 129 1 
34 Farmers and agriculturists....... _ 4, — — 
35 Farm labourers. sso. vciccehn be. —_ _ 125 ] - 
Fishing, Trapping and Logging. . —_ — 10; — — 
36 Pishermen..c05 c.. oacencns eee — _— 8; — —_ 
3¢ LE PADDCTS. yc Gut kek ae He Se a 
38 | Bushmen and lumbermen........ — = 2c == 
Mining Fo te: at owt see: — = 1 — = 
39 MINOTS ssc Sa Ce ee _ _ 1; — — 
40 Oil field workersyut ae, — = = == = 
41 | Other workers in mines, quarries. . os he SS) = 
Manufacturing, Mechanical and 
Construction. ................ 3 — | 238 5| 149} 12) 4,518 
42 Aircraft mechanics and repairmen. — — 4; — - 
43 Automobile mechanies and re- 
DANA Ase pete | ee — — 18} — 
44 AKOIS. tee eee — — 6} — — 
45 | Blacksmiths, hammermen, forge 
MCI seer Tee ee — = — 
46 Boilermakers, platers............ — == == = ad 
47 Brick and stone masons.......... ~- — 14, — _ 
48 Butchers and meat cutters....... _— _— 44 — == 
49 Butter and cheese makers........ _ — 1} — — 
50 | Cabinet and furniture makers..... — — 4, — oa 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1956—cont. 


Intended Destination 


Yukon Not Canada No. 
Man Sask. Alta B.C and Seered 
N.W.T pecine 
M F M F M F M F M. F M F M F Total 
No No No No No No No No. | No. | No No No No No No 
20; — 13 3 82 2| 149 5 2 1; — — 952 44 996} 1 
136 97| 116 55} 445) 135) 682| 317 4 196 38] 6,687} 2,656) 9,348 
8 1 1] — 18} — 63 3; — —_ 4; — 416 2 438] 2 
4 — ye i 32 1 — 11; — 204 a 211 3 
1; — 3; — 12 1 12| — — 13 1 251 12 263) 4 
ie — 1) — — 2 — — 5} — 29 2 ol 5 
14 1 3; — 37 2 55 9 — 17 7 1,185 68} 1,253 6 
6 — oo = 1; — 6) — 1) — —_ —_ 133 —_ 133 % 
— = — — 3; — 12} — _— — 8; — 93; — 93) 8 
4; — 6) — 26) — 63} — — _ 13) — 536, — 536| 9 
= — 1; — — — 3; — — — 1] — 8s} — 10 
a. — 2) — 18) — 244 — — — 44 — 459 1 460} 11 
4, — 2) — 15) — 28) — — — 18 1 375 1 376| 12 
— _- 1} — 1} — 44 — —_ _ _— — 15 —_ 15} 13 
= — 3; — 15) — 5} — —— — 4; — 644 — 64| 14 
6 2 1 13 4 20 13; — —_ ly) 2 269 124 393) 15 
— 51] — 19; — 65, — 114, — -- —- 4 — 1,248 1,248! 16 
26 3 26 3 3 2 26 2) — —_ 28 4 364 51 415) 17 
8 20 14 13 26 QSh ek L2 100} — — 6 5 461 567 1,028] 18 
49 19 46 19} 225 32) 4p 212 75 3; — 47 14 1,825 553| 2,378) 19 
93) 120 25 50} 154| 168] 398] 627 2 4 48 57] =63,518) 5,974) 9,492 
1 60} — 32 4 97 386} — 1; — 26 3,680} 3,746} 20 
92 60 25 18} 150 71 394) 241 2 3 48 31 3,452| 2,294) 5,746) 21 
96 1 14). — 97; — 205, — 3} — 99 4 =61,634 12) 1,646 
6} — — — 5} — 40} — 3; — 1; — 179} — 179} 22 
90 1 14, — 92} — 165} — — — 98 4) 1,455 12 1,467] 23 
yi § 1 2 18 12 By | 37, — — 2 1 292 317 60S} 24 
75 32 11 8} 123 39} 310 93 2; — 25 5] 2,567 994) 3,561 
44; — 8} — 84, — 189 5 1] — 6} — 1,704 52 1,756] 25 
25 27 2 6 20 36 60 85} — — 10 3 400 859 1,259] 26 
6 5 1 2 19 3 61 3 1) — 9 2 463 83 546| 27 
5} — 3} — 12 2 30 2; — — -- —_ 252 10 262) 28 
119} 308 74, 4118) 171) 470) 378) 783 2 q 55| 241) 3,488! 10,312] 138,800 
1] 13 3 2 15 16 26 30] — 1 ily 6 421 338 759| 29 
6 14 2 5 6 39 18 65, — — _ 16 141 623 764} 30 
43 3 15 1 39 17 57 18 1; — 8 8 571 182 753) 31 
9} 266 1 103 Sioa 15| 603; — 5} — 197 103 8,601 8,704| 32 
50 12 53 8 103 Die 262 67 1 1 30 Tay 2202 568] 2,820) 33 
366 6| 148 2| 755 20) 824 10 1) — 110 1) 7,397 103) 7,500 
oo 3; — 16) — 41] — | — —|-—- 126). -— 34 
357 6 145 2) 739 20) 783 10 1; — 110 1 Wo2ae 103} 7,374) 35 
10) — 2; — 10} — 164) — — _ 1; — 505) — 505 
— — — — 1; — 7; — — — — — 23; — 23) 36 
— — — — — — — — - — — — ] _— 1} 37 
10) — 2} — 9} — 157) — _ — 1] — 481 — 481) 38 
51] — 10} — 73, — 103) — 8; — 69 2|| 1,142 2| 1,144 
50} — 6} — 48; — 100} — gs} — 67 1 1,087 1 1,088] 39 
—_ —_ 25] — P| | SS fe ge: i ci Bi] 40 
- — — — — — 1; — — — — 1 4 1 5] 44 
1,189 62) 376 14| 1,656 64| 3,004) 122 8 1] 1,156} 119) 27,332] 1,932) 29,264 
7 2) — 4; — 11) — — — 236, — 236| 42 
66, — 28} — 95, — 196] — — 135 1 1,740 1 1,741| 48 
49} — 20} — 65) — 82 1; — — 16] — 806 f°) 815) 44 
12) — 2; — 16] — 22; — — — 8} — 198} — 198} 45 
2; — — — 5} — 19) — — — 1] — 63; — 63} 46 
Pat. 64) — 183} — 310} — — — 34) — 2,567, — 2,567) 47 
36] — 11] — 49} — 48; — — — 16 2 594 4 598) 48 
1) — — — 1; — 1] — oo — —_ 18 ] 19} 49 
371 11! — 581 — 801 — — o 9, — 558, — 558] 50 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1956—cont. 


Intended Destination 


No. Intended Occupation Nfld. Perales N.S. N.B Que. Ont 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Manufacturing, Mechanical and 
Construction—concl.. 
Lyi Carpentersust Ue a oe ee — 2) — — 25} — 378} — | 1,465) — 
2 {| Compositors and typesetters..... —-; — — J 30} — 121; — 
3 | Construction and machinery oper- 
BULOUS ee ers eee mee stone cbie eaeeee — — —|;— 32) — 76) — 
4). \Coremakers, .. ee. Se —|—|]— —}—-|] — _ —— 
5 Dressmakers and seamstresses. .. 1) — _ 4, — 4 228 13 440 
6 | Electricians and wiremen......... —!/—]| = —_— 11; — 283; — 821; — 
71 -oBilectroplatersi{—. Seseees... —|};—-|— —; —|] — — 49} — 
go toa ol DV (2) 0: Rea PicergA isn Pa ee RS aa —|]; —|]— —;}; —| — 45 4 34 3 
9 Glovelmakersteus olen ee —!}—| — —-| =—| —| — _ — 
10 | Jewellers and watchmakers...... — — — —|— — 61 96} — 
11 Leather cutters. ................. — —|— — —|— — 14 1 
12 Machine operators............... — — — = 2) — 145 565 9 
13 Machinists eee occ Beene odes — — — — 1} — 112 516 10 
14 | Mechanics and repairmen......... —}; — — — 9) — 398} — 973) — 
15 | Metal fitters and assemblers..... —|] — — — 5} — 233) — 1,001 10 
1G) SS Millinerseee eee fs oe —/;—|] — —; —| — 0) 
7s | eMollwrishts Weyer: ee —|/ —-|] — —;} —|] — — 15} — 
18 Moul ders: tersr fates ee eee — — —_ — — “= 40} — 118} — 
19 | Painters, decorators, glaziers..... _- —-}— — — 168} — 667; — 
20) sPattemmalersen seen see. —;—|] — — — 144 — 55] — 
21 | Photoengravers and lithographers —}; —}] — ~—~;}/—|— 5} — 27; — 
22 | Plasterers and lathers............ —;};—| — — 3) — 36] — 126) — 
23 | Plumbers and pipe fitters......... — 1] — ao 3) — 112); — 371; — 
24 | Printing and pressmen and plate 
PLINGETS sas wee ae ee —_— — 26 123) — 
25 Radio repairmen:.t:. 0. ...0mae — — _ — _— 78 177 3 
26 | Sawyers (wood).................. — —|— 5} — 20; — 
27 Sheet metal workers and tin- 
SMIGHSc08 ee ee ee —}|/—|] — —_ 1] — 44, — 186} — 
28 | Shoemakers and shoe repairers... —;{|—] — — 3; — 107} — 213} — 
29 Spinners and weavers............. ~ — _— — 44 — 56 27 
30 tationary engineers............. —}|/ —|] — —;}; —|]| — 24, — 124, — 
31 Stonecutters and dressers......... — — — — 6} — 8; — 
SPU ge Lallors:wthsk.ee teeter eek a ne — — oe J ] 163 16 306 64 
$0 Pe ANN CTS Soc bee oe oe ee —};— —- —}; —]|] — 4; — 11] — 
34 | Toolmakers, diemakers and set- 
TOrseeitiac neces foes ocd _— —_— — —_ 2} — 75| -— 523] — 
35 i pholsterers.. wee... tesa tek —} —-]}] — — —| — 36 1 130 @ 
36 | Weldersand flame cutters........ — —|— — 9} — 129 1 445) — 
37 | Other workers in food products.... —}; —|{ — —/—|]— 27 3 96 9 
38 | Other workers in rubber products. —}; —|] — —;};—|] — 8; — 33] — 
39 | Other workers in leather and 
leather products................ —;}—] — — 1] — 13] — 24 5 
40 | Other workers in textiles......... 1 —|— 34 9 76 44 
41 | Other workers in clothing and 
LExtilerzoodste ets onde ee 3 — —/; —|] — 25 44 37 175 
42 | Other workers in wood products. . —; —| — -- 1 38 1 166 6 
43 | Workers in pulp, paper and paper 
PLOdUCESieac teen bs ee oe — —{|— —;} —|] — 8; — 15 3 
44 ther workers in printing and 
publishing’ ome 1. een ee —| — — —|; — — 13 4 53 22 
45 | Other metal workers............. _ —|; — —}| —-|] — 72; — 288 6 
46 | Other workers in non-metallic 
mineral products............... —|-—-] — — 1] — 19 1 107 2 
4%] Other manufacturing and me- 
chanical workers...../......... —_— _ — — 4 5 242 46 883 290 
48 | Other construction workers...... — _— _ — 2; — 54] — 197) — 
49 |Labourers (other than agricul- 
tural, fishing, logging and min- 
NES Pee ee cn Peat ee —|;—-—-/] — 2| 50 1} 2,774) 55 | 6,609 90 
60 |Not Stated.........:.............. 1) 3) —|—-|] — 65 26| 167 56 
Totals, Workers............... 55} 41) 10 230) 372) 85/13,341| 5, 481/36, 332/12, 449 
Dependants— RES] Feb aL, ad be Rl dat eat Toa tae eee 
OLS Wives © <5. CIA cs. ec ee ee a 97, — 22 300} — |} 165} — | 5,304 — 1|17,439 
Or ie tChildrenmn1... shia. Bde. te 48 16 9 165} 102} 92} 3,874) 3,037/11,355/10, 573 
De dl SOCROTS. «6 Sec ok eho, oo 14 4 10 55|' B14) 22 189} 670} 545} 1,969 
Totals, Immigration.......... M121 214) 61l 511 889! 7501 488] 364/16, 904/14, 492/48, 232/42, 430 


| 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1956—concl. 


Intended Destination 


Yukon Canada 
Not 
Man. ee Specified 
No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. No. No. 

126} — — _ — — —_ 1 
gs; — — — —_ _ — — —- 2 
6 — — “= — — — 3 
= — — _ os ~ — — 4 
4 35 28 63} — _ 34 843 5 
62) — _ _ — me — 6 
— _— — — — —_ — — 7 
10 _ _ — 1 8 
— — = as — — a 1 9 
7 _ — — — 2 10 
a, = a oy ne us 11 
33 — - — — 2 12 
39] — _ eal ie Bs 13 
72) — _ — = ~ = = 14 
55) — — — — — 2 15 
ee oe _ — —fo— 4 16 
— _~ — — — _— — — — 17 
6} — _ — — — _ _ 18 
66] — _ — — — _ — —_ 19 
Sh - ~ oe Soe ee = Ss 20 
3; — _— — _ —_ — _— — 21 
8} — = _ — oo — — —_ 22 
52) — —_ _— — — — — 20 
9 — _ _— — — 24 
8 — a — — — — 25 
1 _ — — — — 26 
"balers = sak ee ee ene = ra 27 
22) — —_ -- -— — — — — 28 
oo = —|— 10 29 
ie = = aig eB Ne = on 30 
— = me — = = — 222, — 31 
41 ~ — 2 32 
3; — _— — — — — — — 33 
Mayes ee ee EN Si ee 4 sats 34 
io; — = = ps Cece hh 1 35 
46] — — ~~ — _ _ 1 36 
17; — —_ — _ — —_ 1 37 
-— — — — — _— _ — os 38 
3 — 3 39 
5} — s 17 40 
i 41 
144 — — — — — — — 42 
2; — _ _ — — — —_ 43 
6 —_ _ 44 
18) — _ — — — — 45 
9) — —_ — — 46 
31 — _ 20 44 
12) — — — — — — —_ —_ 48 
433 10} 142 — 49 
11 3 — 50 

2,605} 648} 938) 255 928 2,028 479 22,662) 91,039 
_ 984, — 430 1,894 3,361} — 524 30,547 51 
728 681 277 222 1,206 2,031 288 18,366] 38,461) 52 
21 129 19 260 §22) — 21 3,741 53 


3,354] 2,442 1,234 2,571| 1,312 
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Deportations.—Persons unable to meet the requirements of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations may be refused admission to Canada upon applying at ports of entry. 
Certain classes not considered suited to the Canadian way of life may be deported (see 
pp. 170-176). 


9.—Refusals and Deportations by Cause and Nationality 1954-56 


Nore.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
ee ————————————————— EEE EE 
Deportations 
ee he Refusals After 
Cause and Nationality Cause and Nationality Admission! 


———-+----—— a 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


| | 


No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 


From Overseas— 


CAUSE Cause 

Mental and medical................ 41 60 11 || Mental and medical................ 74) 125 91 

TD Sy teres cide Sc! sveje Ss 0h 0j0- 8 283 123 10302 Public: charges, Jct. csyen eet Sea 2 23 21 

aS |) Criminality. 0.030 oP. ee oe 210 192 164 

NATIONALITY Misrepresentation and stealth...... 249 | 282) 249 

IS TERET  S, hicr ee cob. b's oro 3,0 100 119 S271 OPE CAUSES. 5. othe chs ieee Pulao ons 118 81 79 
Gia Seo SB BOS eee cree ee 224 64 32 eee Mee eens CYA ee 

———_ | ——_ | NATIONALITY 

Totals from Overseas......... DOA ARS al ett dt obritishivac sch rageata caine us se. Peis roel par (all 4 iy? 

——— UmitedStatess..eowes teeta nae 88 124 123 

From United States.............. AROU 15g Vebas | OUR os oer vaca ay «41d sh Scactatianwe SIGH sone 209 

Grand Totals, Refusals....... 2,145 | 1,934 | 1,467 | Grand Totals, Deportations..... 653 | 703 | 604 


1 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Returning Canadians.—The number of Canadians who returned to Canada during 
the years 1950 to 1956 after having resided in the United States were as follows: 1950, 
3,518; 1951, 3,635; 1952, 4,707; 1953, 4,606; 1954, 4,516; 1955, 3,942; and 1956, 4,740. 


Section 2.—Emi¢gration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
both present and past immigration activities. The movement to the United States of 
native-born Canadians as well as of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada attained 
considerable proportions at certain periods. The figures of Table 10, showing the numbers 
of persons entering the United States from Canada during the years 1947-56 were obtained 
from the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States Department of 


~ Justice. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available. 


10.—Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1947-56 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


oo. 2 he ee ee ee 


Immigrant U.S. Citizens Persons 
Year Aliens from Returning Deported Total 
Canada from Canada | from Canada 
No. No. No. No. 

UE end, 5, ote oie obins ye ane conliewys ec 23, 467 5,003 589 29,059 
yt a a a ee a oO 24,788 4,946 512 30, 246 
aE! Oe Prats Ceara. Seed SO: shiiaeaias 25, 156 5, 787 425 31,368 
en ope. exaga isis exsigge © dae 21, 885 3,859 476 26,220 
en ne oes casiee ee ae ee sose ei 25, 880 4,303 315 30, 498 
Me hey. oP Set AN cata Mes eset seis ths 33,354 4,012 343 37,709 
I noc ca od ots bie ave a a\igeres ois.e 36, 283 2,846 351 39, 480 
OE yo ee OG een) OS 34,873 2,091 734 37,698 
or. as SSR Pe ee ee coms 5 32,435 2,263 964 35, 662 

RUPEE cow occ ccccescscescces: 42,363 ~ ee a: 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act defines 
the two categories of natural-born Canadian citizens as (1) a person born in Canada or on 
a, Canadian ship or aircraft; (2) a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, if the 
responsible parent (the father or, where the father is deceased or where the child is born out 
of wedlock, the mother) is a Canadian citizen, if he was, on Jan. 1, 1947, either a minor or 
had, prior to that date, been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence and had 
not, before that date, acquired the citizenship or nationality of another country. 


The Act provides that a person in the second category will cease to be a Canadian 
citizen on attaining the age of 24 years or on Jan. 1, 1954, whichever is the later date, 
unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has, before such date and 
after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth is 
registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence or 
within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


The person who becomes a Canadian citizen in such manner automatically ceases to 
be a Canadian citizen on reaching the age of 24 years unless he complies with the require- 
ments as set out for a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, who was still a 
minor on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947, 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of 
the Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947, whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least. 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947, 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Status of Married Women.—Since the commencement of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act a Canadian woman does not lose Canadian citizenship upon marriage to a non-Canadian 
and a non-Canadian woman does not become a Canadian citizen upon marriage to a 
Canadian citizen. However, a Canadian woman who marries a non-Canadian whose 
country of allegiance considers her to have acquired its nationality upon marriage may 
file a Declaration of Renunciation of Canadian citizenship if she wishes to divest herself 
of her Canadian citizenship. A non-Canadian woman who marries a Canadian citizen 
must apply to the court for a certificate of citizenship. If she is a citizen of another 


* Prepared in the Canadian Citizenship Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Commonwealth country she may apply direct to the Minister. The one concession as to 
the qualifications applicable in both instances is a residence of only one year in Canada 
rather than the prescribed five years of Canadian domicile. 


A Canadian woman who married a non-Canadian prior to Jan. 1, 1947, and ceased to 
be a British subject may regain her status and be readmitted to Canadian citizenship 
upon application therefor, whether or not she is a resident of Canada. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, the de facto guardian, or the mother if she has 
custody of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a 
certificate of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances, e.g., to a child whose 
responsible parent is not a Canadian citizen but who has been admitted to Canada for 
permanent residence. Provision is made for the granting of a certificate to a person who 
has been adopted or legitimized and who has been admitted to Canada for permanent 
residence, if the adopter or the legally recognized father is a Canadian citizen. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost as follows:— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability (minor, lunatic 
or idiot) acquires by a voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or 
citizenship of a country other than Canada. This does not apply if that country is at war 
with Canada at the time of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he 
cease to be a Canadian citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed neces- 
sary, to his obligations as a Canadian. 


(2) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(3) A Canadian citizen, other than natural born or one who has served in the Armed Forces 
of Canada in time of war, or other related circumstances, who resides outside of Canada 
for ten consecutive years without maintaining substantial connection with Canada, loses 
his citizenship automatically, but the period of absence may upon application be extended 
beyond the ten years for good and sufficient cause. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to Naturalized Persons.—The 
citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a natural-born Canadian citizen may be 
revoked by the Governor in Council for such reasons as trading or communicating with an 
enemy country during time of war; disaffection or disloyalty while out of Canada or 
conviction by a court of competent jurisdiction of any offence involving disaffection 
or disloyalty while in Canada; obtaining a certificate of naturalization or Canadian citizen- 
_ ship by false representation or fraud; residence outside of Canada for not Jess than six 
years (without maintenance of substantial connection) since becoming a Canadian citizen 
or being naturalized in Canada; residence for not less than two years (without maintenance 
of substantial connection) in a foreign country of which he was a national or citizen ‘at any 
time prior to his becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized in Canada. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons. —The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily 
the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken or made an oath, 
affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or (3) made a declaration 
renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


Results of the 1951 Census show that 96.9 p.c. of the people of Canada were Canadian 
citizens; that 0.7 p.c. were citizens of other Commonwealth countries; 1.7 p.c. of European 
countries; 0.1 p.c. of Asiatic countries; 0.5 p.c. of the United States; and 0.1 p.c. of other 
countries. Table 1, classifying the 1951 population by country of allegiance and origin, 
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shows that 98.0 p.c. of the persons of British Isles origins and 99.7 p.c. of those of French 
origin owed allegiance to Canada. Corresponding percentages for other European and 
Asiatic origins were 89.3 p.c. and 78.7 p.c., respectively. 


1.—Population by Country of Allegiance and Origin 1951 


Country of Allegiance 


Soe Other 
Origin Gonadn Common- United European Other Total 
wealth States Countries | Countries! 
Countries 
No No No No. No No 
Bitisionl sles2iy sre Waatrce cee an aa 6,577, 849 95, 567 34, 229 1,524 516 6,709,685 
Brenchateesen: %. 2S banter OR 4,304,972 763 8,370 |. 4,896 166 4,319, 167 
Other Huropean’>, 65-24 eee 2,279,704 6, 609 22,025 | - 229,311 16,073 2,553, (22 
German ps0 82 oss eee ee 586, 597 631 8, 203 21,739 2,825 619,995 
Thalianhs «2... 20s eere aoe ee 126, 767 1,640 878 22 Ag 248 152,245 
JOWISD 2 ac eect eaeee come ae 161,968 1,475 2,811 12,305 Selitsl 181,670 
Netherlands: es. ciate toe eee. 227, 552 312 2,327 33, 032 1,044 264, 267 
Polishis..3:% 2o teeseaeeeeeie es re 179, 960 661 845 36, 890 1, 489 219, 845 
IRUUSSIAN 2... seen ee ee ee 83, 643 181 459 6, 451 545 91,279 
Scandinavian? eee een ee 268, 904 311 4,218 9, 426 165 283,024 
Ukrainians #293 ae) Seaton st 366, 160 225 805 25,069 3,284 395,043 
Other tie5; hk ae. nda cee thee 278, 153 1,173 1,979 61, 687 3,362 346,354 
ASIATIG 73 id Mee coer Rents ate ola eae 57,325 417 220 104 14, 761 72,827 
Native Indian and Eskimo.......... 165,359 45 169 17 17 165, 607 
Otheriandmot statedsesnea.naeeeee 182,730 670 3, 987 638 396 188, 421 
Totals, All Origins........... 13,567,939 104,071 69, 000 236,490 31,929 || 14,009,429 
1Includes persons reported as ‘‘stateless’’. 2 Includes English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh and Manx. 


3 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued.—In 1956, 79,971 Canadian Citizenship Certi- 
ficates were issued as compared with 73,378 in 1955. During 1956 the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Registration Branch recorded 3,868 certificates of registration of births abroad, 
1,176 declarations of intention, 116 declarations of retention of Canadian citizenship, and 
one petition for resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued free to persons 
who had had active military service numbered 201. Corresponding figures for 1955 were 
4,128 registrations of births abroad, 1,840 declarations of intention, 92 declarations of 
retention of Canadian citizenship, 12 petitions for resumption, and 144 certificates issued 
free to persons who had had active military service. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued by Status of Recipient 1954-56 


ene Classification 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


Sect. 34-(1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 


Canadian citizens Dy. DieUlh Pe O55 Mass Soke eek ee oe a Bn 1, 439 1,562 1, 206 
By naturalization‘under former Acts3 2 nee oe ke ee 8,396 | 2,873 2,147 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947........... 1,611 fess a 1,248 
Women, throughiniarriagé «5°51 Opals re Meee Nn ee. aee 888 540 437 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947............... 3,092 | 3,252 5,023 
Sect. 10 (1) Rlberist 251 r7y 2 OTRO een gee Pee earl ee BAR iak epee ee 13,770 | 48,188 42,028 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates...............-- 1,896 | 6,605 7, 162 
Sect. 11 (3) Minors.under special circumstanees...............220ccecccetsaccetecce. 90 90 101 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage. .... 533 373 296 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada. .. 134 147 104 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who now have been awarded Certificates.............. 5 6 8 
Sect. 11 (2) Adopted and legitimated persons. 1). 052.6. foc oo Ode dete de scn ae 31 60 88 
Replacement Certificates! i4. culcesh tele, helt tc tee tule whee ee 92 943 1,078 

Miniature certificates of citizenship (issued since Oct. 18, 1955, to 
Canadian citizens) oF oe TO ee Se ee ee ee 8 _— 7,402 18, 450 
Motels oe oe.'.4 iroretn ni ere ete Se te ne ee ees 26,977 | 73,378 | 79,971 
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Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1956.—Com- 
parable detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship 
certificates are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, 
occupation, period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. 

Of the total of 55,404 persons granted citizenship in 1956 only 2 p.c. had immigrated 
to Canada before 1921, 5 p.c. from 1921 to 1940, 64 p.c. in the period 1941 to 1950 and 
29 p.c. since 1950. Regionally these new citizens were distributed as follows: 1.0 p.c. 
in the Atlantic Provinces, 17.2 p.c. in Quebec, 60.1 p.c. in Ontario, 12.5 p.c. in the Prairie 
Provinces and 8.9 p.c. in British Columbia. Just over 84 p.c. of them resided in urban centres 
as compared with 62 p.c. of the total population of Canada at the time of the 1951 Census. 

Almost 60 p.c. of the persons naturalized during 1956 were males. Young persons 
under 20 years of age constituted 13 p.c. of the total, persons 20 to 44 accounted for 
63 p.c., those 45 to 64 for 22 p.c. and those 65 or over for 2 p.c. Over 13 p.c. of those 
naturalized in 1956 formerly had been citizens of Poland. Italy had been the country 
of allegiance for 11 p.c., Commonwealth countries for 10 p.c. and the Netherlands for 
8 p.c. Of the 8,181 who reported themselves as stateless when applying for Canadian 
citizenship, more than half had been born within the present boundaries of the U.8.S.R.— 
about 15 p.c. in Poland and 7 p.c. in each of Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Of all the males granted citizenship certificates in 1956, 25 p.c. were employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 12 p.c. were labourers in other than primary 
industries, 10 p.c. were employed in construction, 8 p.c. in professional occupations, 
7 p.c. in service, 6 p.c. in agriculture and 5 p.c. in proprietary and managerial occupations. 
Of all the females granted certificates, 56 p.c. were homemakers. Among those employed 
outside the home, 9 p.c. were in manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 7 p.c. in 
clerical jobs and 6 p.c. in service occupations. 


3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1955 and 1956 by Period of Immigration 
to Canada and by Province of Residence 


Period of Immigration 


cid Born eas 
esidence in ota 
1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- 
1930 1940 1950 1955 | Canada! 
1955 No No No. No No No 
Residing in Canada................. 3,674 1,199 48, 854 2,431 209 58,649 
Pewionnaland. ..\....<8%-.c.see ves 3 3 6 50 13 — 75 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1 a 24 2 1 30 
BNGIVARSCOUIG a cis c Shite euch a cake 35 12 244 39 5 369 
SEIU PES TUNG TWICKK. |... kinks ase cecil 8 17 1 69 14 5 115 
“OnE CCE oon ce rune 621 184 8,611 262 26 10,057 
OTe, 3 Se 1,342 511 30, 033 1,263 717 33, 824 
PERRLOW AME acc ear hone ews bg es 320 104 2,943 a 22 3, 646 
MAGKALCNO WAN. ...000%0 f<c0cccinw sme 267 53 627 157 11 1,315 
Jl OST CPL Bene oe 563 162 2,648 141 29 3, 829 
MibismMy OOM DIA... 2s. ccs ele. lees 495 162 3,555 481 33 §, 322 
Marcon and) NWT feo oc ds ocelot 10 4 50 2 _ 67 
Residing outside Camada........... 1 — 23 v | 30 62 
| Totals Naturalized, 1955 3,675 1,199 48,877 2,438 239 58, 711 
| 1956 

: Residing in Canada................. 25089 791 35, 286 15,878 176 55,345 
| ING liters ho i 1 2 1 56 — 100 
Prince Edward Island.............. — 20 8 _ 28 
| PUTUAIOCOUA To osc clog cas chew nee 14 19 179 80 4 313 
| Bow ETUNSWICK. .., 0... sient cae 6 2 63 32 2 112 
| (Bc. Fo a 8 ae ole ae 307 109 5, 555 3,007 él 9,517 
USS TED. Ga a Ee a 803 365 21,762 10,010 67 33, 325 
AG SR er 199 51 1,904 334 13 2,579 
MSA RCIO WAR. <2. oncs ci bb bleh bee ws 152 26 549 190 12, 1,004 
| miberte........., LAA thts Ace ea ee 323 122 2,243 453 20 3, BO2 
raiisim Columbia. ........ 0.0025 ss 277 91 2,900 1,348 27 4,940 
| mukon and N.W.D..........0..--5. 6 5 55 26 —~ 95 
| Residing outside of Canada = — 15 11 32 59 
Totals Naturalized, 1956 2,089 791 35,301 15,889 208 55,404 


1 Canadian born who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 
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4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1955 and 1956, by Age Group and Sex 


1955 1956 
Age Group 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No No No No. No No 
On FASY carsnats ed: hes eye eed ee. eae 11 11 22 18 24 42 
Es Na ga ae i SRS Deas ny tink here Sse 1,192 1,102 2,294 1,281 1212 2,493 
LORE ST 4. Se Rae ce Seid SUPRISES te ee 917 860 Meee 1,303 1,168 2,471 
LS tag 1:9)° ps*© bbces. co, tome cence, eps Ay, he che eR ee hae 1,174 815 1,989 1,315 1,081 2,396 
AU iste ME an Sls ny SRN i ce aI N MC Se ot 6 2 2,192 Teale 3,604 2,000 1,435 3,792 
25 SSQG HI Shed SE oe aah, See pee teeing ge 4,060 3,385 7,445 4,376 2,792 7,168 
SOSA aes weisic hh ttc sage a anariow Hares een keer 6,595 4,520 11,115 6,345 4,157 10, 502 
DOr ero Mer ore CRI ere ce ete eT eR Tee re 4,464 2,75 Wools 4,530 2,577 7,107 
AQ: S24 PR SWS: ee OG, Boe. Pee 4,807 2,543 7,300 3,919 2,250 6,169 
CUT ie ort 0 mga mr Jagr Pe, Pee artnet. gei  nk Sek oe 8 3,463 2,281 5,744 2,944 1,959 4,903 
OO atk ee oe yak cae Te ee ee ee eee 2,292 1,729 4,021 1,890 1,554 3,444 
D0 SLOO LO0 RCS CER RE a erase REA 1,159 2,730 1,267 L110 238d 
i Oe en one eh See 5 Yoes NR Pem NL Gg SIL \cTN, aye 1,070 667 1, 737 749 557 1,306 
o) see ant De a etlmne oe eA eet an alee Pagel ies es ya oes 691 368 1,059 444 308 752 
TO awee Sere ARCA OR TARE Le ate: 288 145 433 195 132 327 
75+ SE see A AN ee 108 66 174 93 62 155 
Totals, All Ages 2. et 34,895 23,816 58, 711 33, 026 22,378 55,404 


5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1955 and 1956, by Sex and Occupation 


1955 1956 
Occupation 
Males | Females Total Males | Females Total 
No. No No. No. No No. 

Proprietary and managerial.)...............-... 1,840 150 1,990 1,652 178 1, 830 
ProlensiOn ahwerses cok tong rerc8 ss diade be ae es 2,170 879 3,049 2,490 634 3,124 
Clerical tee xaajun ear: CEC eee 809 1,319 2,128 1,044 1,481 2,525 
Transportation and communication.............. 1,166 32 1,198 1,212 34 1,246 
Commercial and: financial... ..4: seen eee 1,119 389 1,508 1,088 306 1,394 
eel RTE CME ee pO ote Nr He me oe Beet RMR 2,285 1,738 4,023 2,160 1,433 3,593 
Apricuturaly ©. o heres eae oe See Dron 49 2,626 1,931 31 1,962 
Fishing, trapping; dogging eh eck boe5 2oek sk awres 270 _ 270 221 — 221 
EET P Est: eo loan note ate Ga ae OG iodine, MEUM RMR Ne ne og 710 1 711 715 — 715 
Manufacturing and mechanical.................. 9,541 2,456 11,997 8,345 1,904 10, 249 
Ponstrnchionss ccd. ces es this eB) a 3,456 4 3,460 3,295 8 3,303 
Labourers, not in primary industries............. 4,380 40 4,420 3,874 17 3,891 
PAPRNCLMEOIS! 5 Vee eee eee — 13,534 13,534 — 12,603 12,603 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 802 313 ited Bs) 628 153 781 
Children under 14 years of age................... 2,099 1,945 4,044 2,450 2,253 4,703 
Wopstated a. a eee io eee ee ee ee 1,671 967 2,638 1,921 1,343 3, 264 
Totals, All Occupations............... 34,895 23,816 58, 711 33, 026 22,378 55,404 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1955 and 1956, by Sex and Country of Birth 


1955 1956 
Country of Birth Country of Birth —_.-- 
Males |Females| Total Males |Females] Total 
No. No No. No. No No 

Albania sios3 Mite tea hitens 22 —_— 22H Albani gee oe ck. ose ct rete 19 2 21 
Ay wen Uinta. Se 8 Pe ee seinen &§ 5 10, Argentinas, cceet re7 tee 8 5 13 
AUStraliaey ee saa. as eee 2 21 ASuimAustraliact. 2 occhecn.c cate ee 33 26 59 
OSTA 6. ota side Bee 761 541 1, o02up Austriages 5.0.8. ee orice 501 472 973 
Belonim +. 4853s eotreecces 385 290 G7da|| Bel ziuimecce syria ee 331 291 622 
IBermudah i. cs.ueic ty bees ce 8 4 12 PAZ caer. oe tes ler ee 9 U 16 
Braziltvw.. ay. ciccc beet 15 9 244 BritishiGuianas. ..-.4.cece0- 22 13 35 
british Guiana 2 J 2hie aod os 25 8 Soule Bulgariases. catch a cee ete 108 24 127 
Bulgaria tacos ok see 46 22 OStinC angdarwt.ccc ken ee ey ee 39 295 334 
GaAs Fe suse sheen Oe 50 370 420 || Channel Islands............. 6 4 10 
Ching 398. ao eee eee 1,884 564 | 2,448 ANG see cit eee Ce eee 1,229 557 | 1,786 
Cuban.c oo ee ae 5 1 CUBS cic erste eon eee 6 10 
Czechoslovakia.............. 1,482 | 1,062 | 2,494 || Czechoslovakia.............. 1,362 870 | 2,232 
CLAY Sas ieae Hersek MRP ry oh 6 1 BOBS so daivinsicls tind atiatie uacat 11 9 20 
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¢.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1955 and 1956, by Sex and Country of Birth 


—concluded 
i Se 6060—s«—s—=«SaosSsSsooOone{0—_—_—«—SaMa\“—w—[\"=. 
1955 1956 

Country of Birth Country of Birth oo 

Males |Females| Total Males |Females| Total 
‘a No. No. No. No. No. No. 

| ee eee 329 141 ATUL HS IDO IDR 5 «fn ctsinaua ars tet oa © 424 192 616 
ein 13 6 IPIEN DES Coole ee 18 13 31 
SPEIRS), cities csc tes: 174 197 lea rE ATNCE Sdee- s,s action aie a ero e 160 177 337 
REMC ie ote c's. s elas 8 obs 6's 236 152 SEO. PIranee: = 6 aya Syncope atte be aueues 362 231 593 
| Germany.........--.+++-+++- SOs |a~ LeGSe Iv P2h022: ||" Genmany.. s,s... 0. stitisene' 1,387 | 1,558 | 2,945 
| ee ae 294 197 AGilntt Greece. ss icles uahces coaeivnd 567 253 820 
PPA Yves = 0 vieajp ee sinc a des: 1,249 OOO ai Deb Gale tome CONG 4... gic, .duccoidand aie 19 13 32 
3 See 6 5 11 VETTE ie Seg sk i a RE 1,503 | 1,009 | 2,512 
[eee 64 68 foo vclincliene Pete ct ntcliess seeckeotert 93 57 150 
aa Mey a Se iskate 7 9 16 olisasti AOR ea el he Beh cosas 22 15 37 
See 6 5 tae S26 pas 11 4 15 
: Pele HRROBUDIIC) Accs cece 3 153 126 279 Eee (Republic). .2.5.....- 195 116 BIBI 
Rt st. oie bene « 6 8 pe Wet Id Rss cys Pp re akc i a 15 19 34 
lO, 26852 ae SOAS 1 hee er Ble AROS ete aidies ore nes cde pie ems 47559 1) 1,712) 6,271 
(0. Oat 133 122 DOD RU AD AE me trehts oaice oe cies oie ones 55 85 140 
| 5 aaa 32 24 ak heres tas eR AE 37 37 74 
Pree oe ica s kale 30 4 “ite ised Prk to PER a ce ee ae a 62 16 78 
fo Osea ee vi 5 dD NethenanGs 2c) oes cin an coe « 2,450 1,682 4,132 
meemeriands.......:...:0..-6 2,099 1,428 | 3,527 || Netherlands East Indies..... 12 21 
1 VAAL E10 le 14 7 91:1) New Zealand.......0.0:..0.. 14 8 22 
REC ret ccs oe a0 aces os 183 83 POG PUN OT WAY ciiseiice vidi is clp wale vis os 112 66 178 
BEMPTIDG! ec cakes eee ces 10 4 142); Palestine... .06 ek oe eee 12 8 20 
Dri notices ok Silvie kis es - 10388: |,  6;419 |, 16 80Fg) Poland) ois. se ey ee cee ee 5,378 | 3,585.) 8,963 
(OO. on re 799 663 TAG 2 i omrayia. | soe. cis ot je oe0nss 758 542 1,300 
EIEPMTEATIICH..'.. 0055.5. e ce e's 16 13 29 \) SootbisArina se, Leah h. 21 18 39 
0 ee eee ee 5 10 Poe Spail eet eee eet bance 16 13 29 
. 70> Sere 147 72 Bd ct SAVES OIA Pee aur ahs cele bos 139 80 219 
SUIPETIANG 2555. ccs cee ke te 198 91 DSO SULT ANG ary aa keas ok o.com 196 100 296 
OS Fee cha cevaeea ws es 13 10 23 AIRE cc aa ee antes ce nats 10 5 15 
| 2 5200 es Sr 16 14 1 alieael ETT SE ET SI i” INN 6 ec es 25 32 57 
| Wanted Kingdom... «0... .:- 1,452 | 1,265 | 2,717 |) United Kingdom............ 2,577 | 1,875 | 4,452 
a OE Te ee ae 540 253 79034) “Dnited States. oo. 379 194 573 
| RE icc ka ae hae &, 668. 105,139 40 10;-780 ar, se Sl. 6,195 | 5,010 | 11,205 
Wee ia toct 2 as ee 57 0 107} West-Endies...... .....jccuersierceiele oo 97 63 160 
Joo oo 1,520 1,039 | 2,559°) Yawoslawia. 0.0... 6.5 .0.. 208 1,395 923° | 2,318 
FL. or ge Se a 71 126 Others. oS aS 72 79 151 
Totals, All Countries..... 34,895 | 23,816 | 58,711 Totals, All Countries..... 33,026 | 22,378 | 55,404 
| Commonwealth.............. 1,756 1,826 |. 3,582 |) Commonwealth............. 3,009 2,404 | 5,413 
} Otmer Furope................ 30,397 | 20,904 |-51,301 | Other Europe................ 28,133 | 18,924 | 47,057 
MOMMBOTEPA STAD cores cicve aias lee sn oes 2,119 775-4: 32,8944 Other Asia... 0.05... 56222 1,439 783 Ga Peas 
) (mtedastates.........2. 000: 540 253 703\ Dnt aSbAbRS. 4. o 6. sees oe 379 194 573 
or ti  08 LISS 83 58 PUT Other eg es I eS 66 73 139 
i en 


} 
| 1 Includes all countries for which fewer than ten former citizens were granted certificates. 


| 7.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1955 and 1956, by Country 
| of Former Allegiance 
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Country 
of Former 1955 
Allegiance 
I 
} No. 
| British countries...| 3,766 
(ce 14 
. oe 551 
(Rete. soc... es. 668 
\ ETS, 13 
| Biigaria.......... 36 
oD 2,366 
| Czechoslovakia. . 1,704 
a 492 
VEEOOMA. . .<....3.. 1,417 
LSE 361 
ee 345 
| AANYy......... 1,527 


9159313 


Country 
of Former 1955 
Allegiance 
No. 
GYCCCE srk ole cee 490 
INAV A. ued so ooo 
Panaele mn tenes: 23 
Geely gute EAS ee. f: 4,532 
A DAD As sctantoe rhe ons 0 265 
Mat Visi ee tthe 2,063 
TebanOpine erect». S01 50 
d Dypel okie she: en eee Pappas 
Netherlands....... 3,564 
INOIWAY sane ao ol: 279 
Palestine.......... 12 
Poland). pieces 10,661 
ROWAN IA ed ccseors ts 923 


1956 


Country 
of Former 1955 
Allegiance 
No. 
Spaint nomarettect 17 
OWEGENE: dechwts ate 195 
Switzerland....... 294 
NVA G2 hate Bee ER EONS 21 
AP URI ON cree o.08e tay vere 14 
United States..... 983 
ESS VRS es oak 2,434 
Yugoslavia..u.s. s. 1,614 
Other countries... . uid 
Stateless: ...-2..:- 135332 
Totals, All 
Countries...... 58, 711 


1956 
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CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. SUMMARY OF VITAL STATISTICS.... 194 Section 5. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES....... 223 
GROETION ORIN THAT bees ict ttcuchricnensetsrenstoienue 201 Subsection 1. Marriages............... ee he 22 
SECTION 3) LDDATH See somiclde eecteee ae lice neers 210 Subsection 2. Dissolutions of Marriage 
Subsection 1. General Mortality........... 210 (Divorces) ...... 660s eee cece eee ee eens 227 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality............ 213 SECTION 6. CANADIAN LIFE TABLES.......... 228 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality......... 218 | Secrion 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Section 4. NATURAL INCREASE............. 220 VITAT) STAPISTIOCS cs gh ois ceeletotenn or tellabevenanemorely: > T2Se 


Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Vital Statistics provide a record. of community and national development—a measure- 
ment of the pace of population growth, the number and distribution of people coming 
into the various age groups, the relative importance of each of the various causes of death, 
and population trends generally. This Chapter, moreover, attempts to provide a comparison 
of principal Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries and to present 
tables on marriages and deaths as well as detailed life tables for males and females. Births 
and deaths are classified by place of residence (births according to the residence of the 
mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The continuity of vital statistics provides a constant guide to the planning, operation. 
and evaluation of a variety of national activities, notably in public health, education, 
community planning, and various types of business enterprise. The data are presented 
so as to be useful for the general reader as well as for students of demography, public health, 
sociology and other specialized fields. The population data upon which the rates shown 
in this Chapter are computed are contained in Chapter III (Population) and in the several 
DBS reports relating to census and intercensal estimates of population. In making both 
international and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is 
important to note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between 
different countries, provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and 
age distribution of the populations involved. Similarly, changes in the rates may be 
caused partly by changes in this distribution. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
edition of the Year Book, pp. 185-188. In addition to the information provided in Vital 
Statistics (Preliminary Report), Vital Statistics of Canada and other regular DBS annual 
reports, certain unpublished data are also available on request. 


Data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories, previously shown separately and 
not included in the national totals, are now included in all tables unless otherwise specified. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary of the principal vital statistics of the provinces of Canada 
from 1921 when the system of collection of national statistics was initiated and Table 2 
shows certain vital statistics for urban centres having at least 10,000 population at the 
date of the 1951 Census. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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POPULATION OF CANADA BY SEX 
AND FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS 
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196 VITAL STATISTICS 
1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics by Province 1921-56 
Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
Births Deaths Increase Mortality! Mortality Marriages 
Province 
and Year | — — 
No. |Rate?| No. | Rate?} No. | Rate?}/ No. | Rate?} No. | Rate#} No. | Rate? 

Newfoundland— 

Aveo 21=25% ee 62986=/ 2627 | 38,6655) 142 0g as 32k 1287 a -" SON mares 4816 Soe 
SS 1926-80.ee ee 6,756 | 25.1 3) 6847) 135 7a, O¢2) |Site 779 115 33 | 4.9 1, 632 6.1 
1931-35), see 6,686 | 23.4 | 3,642 | 12.8} 3,044 | 10.6 782 117 Son oe 0 1,708 6.0 
SS 51936-40% 5. 7,638 | 25.8 | 3,681 | 12.4 |. 3,957} 13.4 754 99 AOA (D3 1125208 eae 
so 941-45 0902 =| 229288) SA GSUa a TS peo Ola else) 852 92 39 | 4.2.19 2-907 1 3OGs 
1946-50244 - 12;352))| 136220) (3) 1797s Ordelae9. 173") 2629 754 61 PAN SUM VE P70 hil 8.0 
Co OES | Ae se 13,101 34:4 2592 bald On lL dome ono 598 46 24 128 \2-27886" ele 

1058. Ae eee 11 738eiio2- on) nor 004s ie cae 8,734 | 24.2 637 54 25 eee 23507 eee 
1952 8. c weet eee 12,5615 538.608) 2773 7.4 | 9,788 | 26.2 572 46 251 “220 |e 2e80 sais 
1953" a te eee 120797 3340 ae2k foe 7 An 210,064. | 26.3 596 47 19 Nietiwale Barer! 7.2 
1054). Se Ae ee ae 135.653 \34.6' } (2. 916F lt av 4aW 10 737 h 20.2 561 41 22 1.6 | 2,952 eats 
TO5D Roe eee cn 14,757 136.3} 38,2060) e@s0. E11, 551) | 2374 624 42 29 270) | Sonate 7.9 
1O562%. Be cae. eee 14,541 | 35.0 | 3,058 | 7.4 | 11,483 | 27.6 630 43 23 16a" 3,073 7.4 
P. E. Island— 

Ay, aL921=25) ene 1,965 | 22.6 TROSSa eae 880 | 10.1 152 ae 9| 4.6 473 5.4 
"71926-3800. Teay |e ere 969 | 11.0 766 | 8.7 122 70 Srl 46 473 5.4 
TR SB. kn ou 1,961 | 21.8 1,001 | 11.1 960 | 10.7 131 67 NOE S52 496 | 5.5 
"1936-40 ..3 ac 2,054 | 21.9 12080als E15 974 | 10.4 142 69 10) |\.49 623 6.6 
Oa AS ae 2,180 | 23.7 964 | 10.5 H21Gn see 114 52 Oe ateS, 686 | 7.5 
Ce *19462505. 4 ee 2,869 | 30.5 922 | 9.8 1,947 | 20.7 114 40 4 1.3 677 22 
ce 1051 = bbe WHOA Mi Wil 94 923 | 9.2 1,79% | 1880 88 32 2/1 0.8 623 6.2 

LODE. Meter ees 2 6d)5 | sre 904 | 9.2 1 (47 9\ eaa9 90 34 te Ov 588-| woe 
TQ5QR oS. wee ene aan s: Pe HOS) PA A) 916 | 9.2 Ee 7S87- |) Las 83 31 4 1.5 613 6.1 
190533 they, Soe SOb we Oa tek 926 |e 92 1: Shtaehne9 77 28 Zee 647 6.4 
py. ene eae See oe 2 024 | 2720 966 | 9.6 1758s plies 95 35 Dele Ont. 605 6.0 
DIG aii Ae ets Ie le 2,784 | 27.8 901 9.0 1,883 | 18.8 96 34 Oe Omi 667° |eGed 
19S G Secaee se resee: eo! 2,657 | 26.8 933 9.4 itera la il 105 40 1 0.4 649 | 6.6 
Nova Scotia— 

Av. 1921-25... 6... - 12 10 24 6,519 | 12.6 | 5,600 | 10.8 1,139 94 70.) 2528/4183), 180) eeOme 
cS 1926-30" 54°*. 11,016 | 21.4 6,362 | 12.4] 4,653 9.0 934 85 61 Gude tenons 6.3 
eT O33 Bsa eae e 11,486 | 21.9 6,073 | 11.6) 5,414 | 10:3 840 73 5O. | 25a |x 522 Gen 
eS 1036-40heks. 12 060mIE2LN7 6, 126) etl SOn ton O34an 10k, 782 65 AS) 4.0) 24, 7962 |S eae 
« 1941-45...... 15, 14695 25229)" “6,326 1791025. 1228, 820") 14e7 870 57 AD | 22 7-|2°6; 30261020 
< S1946-50/5 eee 17,994 | 28.9 6)042) 1) = O57 W111, 952 || tox2 760 42 22 1 Qa; 525 Seg) 
1951 - oom ee 18,246 ) 27.5 | 5,802 | 8.8 | 12,444 | 18.7 586 32 ISP line Od. |eraease 8.0 

[OSI cee eee ies ter Li Tobe P26; Gules lone OrOm al oto Ave 594 35 12 |. 0.7 1) oe09421 3 78g 
1952): eee ae 17,951 | 27.5 | 5,756 | 8.8 | 12,195 | 18.7 615 34 14 |" 028" | =533904| ere 
1s) nee as ee 18,276 | 27.6 | 5,808 | 8.8 | 12,468 | 18.8 585 32 14: |. 0.8 | 2.53378 | Sea 
1054 = eae ei cane 18,909 | 28.1 | 5,692 | 8.5 | 18,217 | 19.6 568 30 101 3025 |. 5.260. |saes 
LOSS Ae ee 18, 9671 27-8 41> 5, 9404 28s faints, 027 | 1901 566 30 13) |) OL7 Ee S82888 | ited 
1956-9... San 19,106 |-27.5 | 5,738}. 8.3) | 13,368 | 19.2 554 29 6: 10.3.2 tbs b45e oa 
New Brunswick— 

[Awan 2 1=2 5a TIMOSOn 28a eon O9sn ll mLomE 5,987 | 15.4 1, 164 105 51 ASO) eee Obs TG 
" +1926-30.35.4. 1088270152528) cos Ol9n 2520 oe308a\F 13h2 1,040 101 GE5(56 22" | | 20970) 2 7a4 
eT OR 3 me eae 1084402400 A710 tes D, (00) |) Lam6 857 82 DCO ROL! baa, here ob atone 
< 1936-40see OS =\e2581 5,040 | 11.4 6,065: | As a7, 913 82 54 4.9 3,801 8.6 
<C) 1941-45 eee 13037 |=2822 | 3530500 1029ales 7.987 | Was 960 74 49 || S22) |eaaass. | 2E ORG 
&<" 41946-505 ne 16,878 | 34.0 | 4,886 | 9-8 | 11,992 | 24.2 1,015 60 23 1.4} 4,864] 9.8 
1051-55 16,496 | 31.0 | 4,576 | 8.6 | 11,920 | 22.4 717 43 1651) O89 S|4 23067 | oat 

19512 ye eee 16,075 | 31.27, 4,873 Orsa mt 202 | 248 835 2 1M 2087, 43886 R ae Sco 
1952 te, Seapets 16,691 | 31.7 4,647 8.8 | 12,044 | 22.9 729 44 19 ial 4,276 8.1 
1958....4., Aiea eee 16,458 | 30.9.) 4,637 | 8.7 4 11,821 | 22.2 724 45 16 1.024, 23 2nd 8 
VOSA Ame ee ee ee 16,649 | 30.8 4,286 (EAN NO atoas Ny P7228, 664 40 12 0.7 4,278 7.9 
195R sete teks terse 16,609 | 30.4 | 4,435 Set M2 174 22-3 622 RY 20 £2.) 94° 359) |e eae 
LOSG. Fee ans soe 16,573 | 29.9 | 4,658 | 8.4 | 11,915 | 21.5 656 40 91 0.51 4,591 8.3 


1 Under one year of age. 


2 Per 1,000 population. 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics by Province 1921-56—continued 


Live Deaths Natural Infant Maternal 


Births Increase Mortality! Mortality Marriages 
Province 
and Year | | | eS | rt | 
No. |Rate2} No. | Rate2?} No. | Rate?} No. | Rate?! No. | Rate?} No. | Rate? 
Quebec— 

me. 1921-25... .... 87,032 | 35.5 | 33,339 | 13.6 | 53,698 | 21.9 | 10,884] 124 Spe O09 dkasosgsie v1 
et 926-00 ...c. . 82) 771 1030.5 || 867645 171825.))46,126 | 17.0 |. 10/518 | 127 433 | 65.2 hslSasat 6.9 
BeOS IES ay x)... 78,888 | 26.6 | 32,796 | 11.0 | 46,092 | 15.6 | 7,757 98 405 | 5.1 |-17,089-| 5.8 
“« 1936-40...... 78,509 | 24.6 | 33,221 | 10.4 | 45,288 | 14.2 | 6,470 82 400 | 5.1 | 27,111 8.5 
berg ga1—45... ...°: 97,906 | 28.4 | 34,273 | 9.9 | 638,683 | 18.5 | 6,690 68 Si cHieno. 2 so, 2osle Pong 
© 4946-50...... 115,496 | 30.4 | 33,723 8:9 | 806-7721 215 6, 205 54 227 2.0 | 34,874 9.2 
SetOnI—-55.% 05. . 128,523 | 30.0 | 34,269 | 8.0 | 94,254 | 22.0} 5,662 44 149 LZ Sa D84el mses 

TAL 120,930 | 29.8 | 34,900 | &.6 | 86,030 | 21.2} 5,821 48 180 | 1.5 | 35,704 |. 8.8 
lS) Se re 126,416 | 30.3 | 34,854 | 8.4 | 91,562 | 21.9 6,332 50 15h 1.21.35, 3740) = 825 
oe 128,719 | 30.2 | 34,469 | 8.1 | 94,250 | 22.1 | 5,749 45 136 | 1.1 | 35,968 | 8.4 
Ui) oh on 133,178 | 30.4 | 33,169 | 7.6 | 100,009 | 22.8 | 5,361 40 14050) ol slesbeolor| 8.1 
OTS es rr 133,372 | 29.5 | 33,952 | 7.5 | 99,420 | 22.0] 5,046 38 133 1.025 3855356"| 728 
AS See Sa 135,884 | 29.4 | 35,042 | 7.6 | 100,842] 21.8] 5,544 41 125 |. 0:94.87,290 see8al 
Ontario— 
eT — 25.8 iss Wl 454 | 28.7 | 345252 4 11.3-) 375.202) | 12.3 | 5,916 83 386 | 5.4 | 24,037 | 8.0 
eetO26-30) 5 vi... 68,704 | 21.0 | 36,650 | 11.2 | 32,054] 9.8] 5,091 74 398 | 5.8 | 25,449 | 7.8 
ES 65,000 | 18.5 | 35,782 | 10.2 | 29,218 | 8.3} 3,962 61 344 | 5.3 |-24.260' | 6.9 
ee bos6—-40.% 2... 64,461 | 17.5 | 37,794 | 10.3 | 26,668 | 7.2] 3,196 50 290% | 4.5° 432,719 b 8.9 
“1941-45...... 77,738 | 19.9 | 39,738 | 10.2 | 38,000 | 9.7] 3,276 42 197 a 22.5. | 883042 | 9.7 
peet946=50 2 4: ; . 105,161 | 24.6 | 42,214 | 9.9 | 62,947 | 14.7] 3,795 36 129 1.2 | 44,084 | 10.3 
pet OD1=55 oc. . 128,861 | 26.1 | 44,715 | 9.0 | 84,146 | 17.1 | 3,634 28 83 de OL 6 ued, 213) | a: 
OSL. i ee 114,827 | 25.0 | 48,981 | 9.6] 70,846 | 15.4 | 3,545 31 97 | 0.8 | 45,198 | 9.8 
Sa 123,891 | 25.9 | 44,402 | 9.3 | 79,489 | 16.6 | 3,789 31 100) 0.8 | 45,251 | = 925 
22.8 129,771 | 26.3 | 45,242 | 9.2 | 84,529 | 17.1 | 3,696 28 69 | 0.5-| 45,954 | 9.3 
Ua 136,261 | 26.6 | 44,515 | 8.7 | 91,746 | 17.9 | 3,517 26 69 | 0.5 | 45,028 | 8.8 
SU Sa 139,554 | 26.5 | 45,434 8.6 | 94,120 | 17.9 3,622 26 81 0.6 | 44,634 8.5 
Dac i... 143,516 | 26.6 | 47,281 | 8.7 | 96,285 | 17.9 | 3,610 25 70 | 0.5 | 46,282 | 8.6 
Manitoba— 

Av. 1921-25...... 16,590 | 26.8 | 5,348 | 8.6 | 11,242 | 18.1 1,394 84 87 |. 562 34,6345 avo 
pet 926-30.. ...... . 14,392 20-7 | so, 5071 6823} eSe885 | 1374 1,031 72 81 5.6 ae 4, 951 7.5 
oS UE Eh 13.690 9-4 4) wd, 4ds Vn ed | ese ete Lie? 835 61 60} 4.4 | 5,015)| avd 
“ ~ 1986-40...... 132515 le lseculw0: 136.17 Some (040 10.98 773 a” 54] 4.0] 6,931} 9.6 
Se 15,831 | 21.8 6, 633 9.1 9,198 | 12.7 814 51 41 Bo 7,295 | 10.0 
eet 946-50..5.... . 1993250) 25.9) 1-16, 702 1) 9.0.4 21226237) 16-9 810 42 24 153 7,605 | 10.2 
Peertuji—55,..... 21,321 | 26.4 | 6,775 | &.4:| 14,546 | 18.0 675 32 15 lO clestielOe)| -8:8 

OE 19,942 | 25.7] 6,735 | 8.7 | 18,207 | 17.0 658 33 22 tel 7,966) | 2925 
OE 9 Sa 20.777 e208 0 | 0; 02) ) 8s. | 462259 178 647 31 AD ee. 5 aint fl eS) me 
S50 ee 21949 P2653 | on, OL0 fee Se | 1402271 4756 741 35 1G dyer Oe Si eel cee Bed 
“Cs ee 22,248 | 27.0 | 6,719 | 8.2 | 15,529 | 18.8 635 29 124050.5 We 6; 837.) wees 
th 3 a 22,397 | 26.7 | 6,853 | 8.2 | 15,544 | 18.5 696 31 15d Oe Ce 6, GLSn | See 
Oe... 21,945 | 25.8 |, 7,058 | 8.3] 14,887 | 17.5 676 31 GaigtO23clmr 6,109" 729 
Saskatchewan— 
Vom oot-25.4.,.. 216580) (2s 7 | eos859 | oie5 eho, c21 | 20:2-| 245-790 83 127 | 5.9 be:4,.982 |:- 6.4 
*)24926-30.5.<.. 21.998 |. 24.7 | 265256: | «73,1 46,042 | 1725 | oh,660 73 126 1c. OheeOs03b4\ 7.0 
See tO31-39.5.h.. 20,325 | 21.9 6,037 6.5 | 14,288 | 15.4 1, 260 62 91 4.5 5, 680 6.1 
t936—40 2... 18,675 | 20.4 | 6,366] 7.0 | 12,310 | 13.4 1,025 bo 68 |- 3.6 56,599 |= 7.2 
SmtOAl An. ek. . 18,444 | 21.7 | 6,437 | 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 47 52 1.2.8 je .62541 (fei 
> 1946-50...... 21,907 | 26.3 65473 |-=728-| 15,434 | 18:5 883 40 29 163 7413 |» 8.9 
peel951—55....... 23,554 | 27.5 | 6,547 | 7.61} 17,007 | 19.9 743 32 1660.7 1216.86.) 8-0 
ee PAS 735 leo. L 6,440 | 7.7 | 15,298 | 18.4 676 ol 22 1.0 | 6,805 | 8.2 
i 22,605 | 26.8 6, 625 7.9 | 15,980 | 18.9 787 35 13 0.6 6,944 8.2 
ee 232703 | Qi.) | O70 | eles | ze O16) | 1957 797 34 13.1) "05> |) 7,186 | a38k8 
ee, 24,981 | 28.6 6,323 Tee | 28.658") Died 708 28 22 0.9 6, 953 8.0 
a 24,746 | 28.2 | 6,661 7.6 | 18,085 | 20.6 745 30 bi | .-0.4 |): 6,494) a7n4 
i a 24-059 20-3. ik m6, 000 I 62h 1758930. 19.7, 680 28 Bils0.3 6. 403eir 273 


1 Under one year of age. 2 Per 1,000 population. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics by Province 1921-56—concluded 


198 
Live 
Province Births 
and Year - 
No. |Rate? 
Alberta— 

Aye 1921-2555 ae. 15,461 | 26.0 
“7 1926-30......... 15,924 | 24.2 
3S GORY 835) ee eos GwoODueoce 
“) 31936=40.2 25 .. 16,282 | 20.8 
Toa T=45. ese 18,845 | 23.7 
<P TGAG=50\. 2 a. 24,290 | 28.4 
CP PUGH IED De ee 31,087 | 30.6 

19515 eee 1 Me 27,003 | 28.8 
L952 4, Ree ene ee 29,105 | 29.9 
LGR soe oe etal ere 8 SL 37604 3.0 
O54: p Bees ay EE Gk 33,593 | 31.8 
G55 eet EE 349357 Wold 
1G 56a. eee sae ee Syl aL hast Goal 
British Columbia-- 

"Avvie (1921=25 2555 o. 10,256 | 18.4 
<1 926-30n eee 10535504) 1622 
ty MRI ER sous 10,005 | 14.0 
SE 1G36—40. 8 ee. 12,106 | 15.6 
<6) 1941=45 7 17,705 | 19.8 
$6) 1946-5008... 25,859 | 24.0 
STO l= pone oe 3iy3847 |) 25.1 

POSTS Seen) eee Q8rO77 W241 
1952 7. Seer ees. Fee 29,827 | 24.8 
O58 Fe are) ie ae 31,746 | 25.4 
10 ER dra iogeer en hh es 32,946 | 25.4 
1G Deen ae cn een tere B40 13851 2oe4 
1956 {2 ORS eR A ee 36,241 | 25.9 
Yukon— 

LOST Set eee 342 | 38.0 
1952 35... ee eee 390 | 43.3 
LOSS: Ee: Sees 2 oss 383 | 42.6 
1O545. =. Ramee eee Ae 425 | 42.5 
1955); Sewer ee 524 | 47.6 
OSG bee eee 481 | 40.1 
Northwest 

Territories— 

TOS Ne te eee oon ot 649 | 40.6 
OD Dig BUG ee 8 x y Beis 642 | 40.1 
1O53i6 Sees det eS 676 | 42.3 
AQ 54 Rite Ss 8 ee Coleou eo 
1955 sseeesee Shae eT 732 | 40.7 
1956 Aare Eee 785 | 41.3 
Canada— 

Ay. 1921-25...... 247,538 | 27.4 
“ - 1926-30...... 236,521 | 24.1 
a 1 93T=so2r ene 228,502 | 21.5 
«  1936-40...... 228,467 | 20.5 
« °1941-45...... 276,832 | 23.5 
“« 1946-50... ... 354,869 | 27.4 
se 1951-550 416,334 | 28.0 

AOSD Tess eee kits 381,092 | 27.2 
OGD ar ate i'§ Se Bn 403,559 | 27.9 
1903 S20 ae eae 417,884 | 28.1 
GDA SIVAN a OA 436,198 | 28.5 
O55 Fete eo eee 442,937 | 28.2 
1956 Sere A 450,739 | 28.0 


1 Under one year of age. 


Natural 
Deaths Increase 
No. | Rate?} No. | Rate? 
4,953 Seon LOR SO Saletan 
Sart), S74 110,393) I 1528 
5,447 (eon aU LOMAS 
6, 054 (a(t AOS 228 Set 
6,355 8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 
6,814 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 
(baci PAl 4A 238 560) e232 
EAGT 126) | LO S86 We 2ie2 
7,345 Tb N21 760) }e2224. 
7,646 EG |) PRS TED: | Bye! 
7,520 Tk | 265073) We 24e7 
7,956 7.3 | 26,401 | 24.2 
7, 786 GLO 27a lo) 2472 
4,812 8.7 | 5,444 9.8 
5,986 | 9.3 4,369 6.8 
6,344 8.9 | 3,661 Eta 
7,697 9.9 4,408 5.2 
9,368 | 10.5 8,337 9.3 
10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 
P2383 978 | 19) 114 | 15-8 
11,6388 | 10.0 |.16,439 | 14.1 
12,080 | 10.0 | 17,747 | 14.8 
LOPEZ 9.8 | 19,528 | 15.6 
12,414 hati PAD aay s |) Nas ate 
12,816 Ce hy 2th ooo oe 
13,415 ORG) e225 826 el Geo 
85 9.4 257) 2826 
94 | 10.4 296 | 32.9 
116 | 12.9 267 | 29.7 
85 8.5 340 | 34.0 
72 625 452 | 41.1 
85 aa 396 | 33.0 
QS Aalliies 365 | 22.8 
SAT 2183 301 | 18.8 
294 | 18.4 3882 | 23.9 
250 | 14.7 381 | 22.4 
250 | 13.9 482 | 26.8 
291 | 15.3 494 | 26.0 
101,260 | 11.2 | 146,277 | 16.2 
108,925 | 11.1 | 127,596 | 13.0 
193,602 | 9.8 | 124,750] 11.7 
109,514 | 9.8 | 119,253 | 10.7 
115,144 | 9.8 | 161,688 | 13.7 
119,975 | 9.3 | 234,894 | 18.1 
126,666 | 8.5 | 289,668 | 19.5 
125,823 | 9.0 | 255,269 | 18.2 
126,385 | 8.7 | 277,174 | 19.2 
127,791 | 8.6 | 290,093 | 19.5 
124,855 | 8.2 | 311,343 | 20.3 
128,476 | 8.2 | 314,461 | 20.0 
131,961 | 8.2 | 318,778 | 19.8 


2 Per 1,000 population. 


Infant Maternal 
Mortality! Mortality 
No. | Rate} No. | Rate’ 
ead 86 7, 6.3 
1,195 75 105 6.6 

997 60 (ial Lees 

869 53 Tole 4s 

827 44 46} 2.4 

889 37 25 10 

894 29 1s EH 

889 33 15 ORG 

879 30 £5) 2055 

930 30 21 Ona 

882 26 1 2053 

888 26 T5432 On4 

860 25 14] 0.4 

621 61 61 5.9 

Al 55 63 Gril 

463 46 53 ono 

532 44 46 | 3.8 

684 39 46) | * 226 

868 34 31 152 

856 27 VT |) S0R6 

839 30 20: 0.7 

870 29 18} 0.6 

859 Dy 18) 0.6 

850 26 13 0.4 

862 25 16 4) 2025: 

944 26 13 | 0.4 

19 56 — — 

19 49 _ — 

19 50 1 2.6 

25 ‘59 — _— 

27 52 — — 

ae 48 — _ 

70 108 BAN Beal 

86 134 BAP RES 

76 112 2) 1. 23.0 

68 108 4 6.3 

90 123 Dye Pe PASH. 

117 149 Bil ass 

24,337 98 | 1,226 | 5.0 
22,063 93 | 1,389 | 5.7 
17,101 75 | 1,153 | 5.0 
14,701 64 | 1,043 | 4.6 
15,093 55 791 | 2.9 
15, 620 44 528 | 1.5 
14,552 35 353 | 0.8 
14,673 39 407 | 1.1 
15, 408 38 376 | 0.9 
14,859 36 3827 | 0.8 
13, 934 32 316 | 0.7 
13,884 31 337 | 0.8 
14,399 32 278 | 0.6 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 


Marriages 
No. |} Rate? 
4,313 ies 
5,265 | 8.0 
5530! amie 
GA92 soe 
7,977 | 10.0 
9,090 | 19.6 
9,750 | 9.6 
9,305 | 9.9 
9,514 | 9.8 
10,126 | 10.0 
9,960 | 9.4 
9,844 | 9.0 
9,965 | 8.9 
3,971 hal 
4,786 | 7.5 
4,267 | 6.0 
7,053 -1 > 901 
9535) | l0e 
11,564 | 10.7 
11,131 8.9 
P27 2s Om 
11,081 9.2 
11,298 |} 9.1 
10,991 8.5 
11,011 8.2 
11,950 | 8.5 
68 | 7.6 
Hiker eese it 
94 | 10.4 
110 | 11.0 
125 | 11543 
TLD} Oe 
110 | 6.9 
100 | 6.3 
103 6.4 
134 | 7.9 
127 tot 
1462 eZee, 
| 
\ 
66,078 | 7.3 
71,886 | 7.3 
68,594 | 6.5 
96,824; 8.7 
113,936 | 9.7 
126,687 | 98 
128,915 | 8.7 
128,408 | 9.2 
128,474 | 8.9 
131,034 | 8.8 
128,629 | 8.4 
128,029 | 8.2 
132,713 | 8.3 


4 Figures for 


Newfoundland are included for 1949-56 only; and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 1951-56 only. 
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2.—_Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,0009 Population 
or Over! 1951-56 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
Province Av. Av. Av. 
and 1956 1951- 1956 1951- 1956 1951- 1956 
Urban Centre 1955 1955 1955 
No. |Rate?| No. | No. |Rate?} No. | No. |Rate?| No. |Rate?| No. | Rate’ 
Newfoundland— 
ONT Aide eos cletsis oes + 2,155} 37.8] 507) 533) 9.3) 1,371) 1,622) 28.5 75 40 63 29 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown......... 486 ait 206\ee 218he213.0), 96271 268] 16.1 14 30 24 49 
Nova Scotia— 
WanemMoubhe: ..ss0..%.-5 772 6 103 121 Hl eroo0 la Gols soU 39 11 18 15 19 
RC UDA Vines. vis +. +s 629 8 220 204 8.4 467 425| 17.4 32 46 27 43 
Sitti oe 2,496 8 725 786 8.4] 1,757] 1,710) 18.4 59 24 82 33 
New Waterford........ 370 6 87 104; 10.0 282 266| 25.6 19 50 21 57 
SSC LS gle 5 ees ee 971 2 246 230 (er 817 CEN) 24 23 9 
SOM Pe, os wis oS 392 0 94| 122]. 10.0} 205). 270) 22.0 iG 23 13 33 
New Brunswick— 
Hidmundston....s2s...: 380 a 68 82} 6.8] 330) 298] 24.9 14 36 10 26 
redericton’...v2sas.... 504 aS 153 154 8.4 300 350} 19.1 14 32 8) 18 
SMC UO te sas Seo cee ee 861 9 218 250 6.9 557 611) 17.0 22 29 21 24 
aim POM. i. 4 el sie0.s)2 1,487 Tl eeOD Ole eOOU Mee lLO nM nmeO4olen O20lemldcO 40 27 44 30 
Quebec— 
ONG a es 470 4 46 AQ eto: 343] 4380] 33.3 17 43 13 28 
Cap de la Madeleine.... 715 D2) ee loti L44iee 6.3) wed0ol OU Lins 24-9 Zo 34 33 46 
MeO HicOUtIMOL. ....65....% 1,075 2 197 186) 7.5) 844) . 889) 35.7 56 54 60 56 
Drummondville........ 808 ad T38ipe TOL 7-3) W410, GLa 23.4 30 55 55 68 
(Gin OM kh DOSE On EE 853 role lO 173i "6.41 7678.5 “680|2. 25.1 28 33 20 23 
Grand’Mére............ 449 0 83 Soar 6S aeOco lm SOEs O 2 16 38 20 45 
IS ORCI haved bn 1,815 TOLER aT iia S65|ee 7 4) Lol (dint, 450).429)5 95 60 69 38 
Jacques-Cartier........ 1.228 9 186 193} 5.8] 865] 1,030) 31.1 58 55 44 36 
TOME LLG. cia. ce oor oe be 509 .0 164 tow tOnw 306 336] 19.8 19 40 27 53 
MONUWETEN.. .. 665... a 1,033 Al (W48ie> 13880 522) padi, 900i e385. 2 43 46 38 ay 
WEA GIVING hoe. ic ciehid we oo 892 9 234 249 ed, 543 643] 18.7 21 28 21 24 
LesclGels 5) Sa rns 655 5 87 1265+ 6.6). peodslan 6291) 020.0 13 27 11 17 
ENS, Ses oe 313 9 118 142) 10.4 220 Vil eed 25 19 57 15 48 
LOTT Si. ia 3 412 a 106) 107i) “220| 2ooleero0ol- 2h ee 16 40 8 19 
lpevovie SNS a 391 a 101 Sle ZO, 3803!) 302" 2337 15 36 14 36 
Wiantreals.. ...cdsc 05. oh 27 , 847/28, 288 .5| 9,937] 9,862}  8.9)17,910]18,421| 16.6] 898 82 aso 30 
~/ Montreal North........ 794 colon LO7 156i Ol e439 63825: 2 23 42 20 25 
Mount Royal... ci... .. 265 6 73 94, 5.5 164 171.104 4 19 tf 26 
TERE MIONGs.<..fsae 6. oh 351 illo Gr BBY eG | 27 17| «= 0.6 7 24 13 37 
BES DEO Sagi a5, visig ologe ctu 4,508 41 1,630] 1,553} 9.1] 2,686] 2,955) 17.3] 267 62} 196 43 
MNOUSKT. 4... 60506. ' 478 We 82 74 5.1 366 404| 27.6 22 50 14 29 
UNE OYRS Sa 645 .8} 100 95, 5.6] 495) 550) 32.2 29 48 17 26 
Ststyacinthe..::..... 493 i] ~ 248|.- 244|. 11.9] ,.295) . 249). 12.2 18 32 33 67 
Sin Te ee 756 .O| = 168)- 158) 6.5) ~503)-. 598} 24.5 26 38 19 25 
MOTO MIOS: <b dekces oe % 610 .5| 1341- 144). 7.0) <462) 466) 22.5 29 49 27 44 
PruAUreNG:. ... sila... +s 1,098 7) 168i 4 21Slee 5.6) env2ole SSolpece. 21 23 22 20 
Sr ON ECO) Ei i 956 od 76| 125) 5.1) 477) 831) 338.6 15 27 33 35 
Shawinigan Falls... 856 9 179 176| 6.2) 687) 680) 23.7 32 37 44 51 
Sherbrooke...........:. 1,765 J) 463) 442) 7.5) 1,288] 1,323] 22.6 72 41 60 34 
oO Gees i 262 9 63 68} 5.2 3 194) 14.7 8 30 8 31 
Bacio eS... fect... « 1 476 9 137 T0lae cs Ot holo, of0lmeot. 0 27 52 14 29 
Thetford Mines........ 663 0} 126 14a 27 Bie 448). 5211) 026.7 Pat 46 28 42 
SRAMCOMRUVETS:. «i... « 1,463 .0| 389) 3896] 7.8] 1,051) 1,067] 21.2 66 46 63 43 
Walley field..-....:....% 743 Sh) LOO ea 725) “5351, 066) = 2480 34 47 27 36 
\Vanih de 1,819 2\ 587). 598) 7.6) 1,220) 1,226) 15.6 40 22 37 20 
Wictoriaville...:....... 513 0 147 142 8.9 329 oft) 20.0 35 ie 26 51 
Westmount............ 261 .5| 287) 289) 11.7| =—23) —28) —1.2 8 30 D 19 
Ontario— 
SO 560 2 137 151 9.0} 295} 409] 24.2 11 25 14 25 
Penevulei.. .fic:....- 542 3 195)—, 192)-- 9.3). 345]. 350]. 17.0 16 29 11 20 
VAN: 1,184 Rinse -409l. 513! 2929 


580! 671! 12.9 28 28 32 27 
1 As at the 1951 Census. ‘Per 1,000 population. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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2.—_Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population 
or Over! 1951-56—concluded 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
Province Av. Av. Av. Av. 
and 1951- 1956 1951- 1956 1951- 1956 1951- 1956 
Urban Centre 1955 1955 1955 1955 


No. ves Rate2} No. | No. |Rate?} No. | No. |Rate?} No. |Rate?} No. |Rate? 


Ontario—concluded 


Brocikwvallen vc = teen S08|m ole leeaore 145 159) 11-5 163 164; 11.8 12 40 10 31 
Chathameen. 4. er aoe 569 Hisar 26 Olle 22a 22018 9.9 346] 358) 16.1 18 31 18 31 
Comal trace chee on 507 476| 26.2 166 173 G5 seat 303) al6nd 16 32 14 29 
HMastvilew sac cn diets 619 839} 43.5 91 119 GacineOZS i acess 21 34 24 29 
Horestelilee cath qeeee 232 259| 13.3 107 133 |e 125 121 6.2 3 15 3 12 
HOrceyVEl tenia seer 991 981) 24.9 RI BIO, 7a 672 Cy EG 21 ral 25 25 
Gallte Arto. aaa 494) 567); 23.9] 200) (220) —953 294 347| 14.6 11 22 8 14 
Guelph eee 775! 902) 26.6 309 342} 10.1 466 560} 16.5 23 30 28 31 
Hismrltont eae 5,682] 6,173] 25.8] 2,014] 2,076 8.7| 3,668} 4,097) 17.1 161 28 146 24 
Kinestoneee ae eee 182) 515329) 227.3 AAS 472i Gert 734 857| 17.6 36 31 39 29 
Katehene pare ae 1,437) 1,662} 27.9 405} 493 Seo lt sOsatel 160) mel 926 31 21 39 23 
easidG arene Eres 288} 235) 14.2 101 136 8.2 187 9 6.0 5 18 3 13 
Word onc. eee 2,428) 2,496] 24.5) 1,074] 1,050) 10.3] 1,354] 1,446} 14.2 62 26 62 25 
Miami COs. wether cre OS BBM. wyige! 107 92 Gara 201 DAO a itenr 5 18 5 15 
New sorontor-.).. | nk D338 234 20e2 81 85| 7.4 152 149} 12.8 3 13 3 13 
INig@ara, Ballse ere 595) = Siline42il eS 23oin seb! 10n7 362 S18) oi3eo 18 30 0) 16 
INOrthe Baye eee 558 630} 30.0 182 181 8.6 376 449| 21.4 18 32 16 25 
Ortigas here cease SOOO MELONS 134 (520 sO 241 21S leat. 13 34 11 30 
Oshidwarsaee oo 239i, 50N 2928 325 323 6.4 914) 1,178} 23.4 37 30 40 27 
Ottawarcrecn. see 5,325] 5,620) 25.3) 2,006] 2,137 9-6} 3,319] 3,483] 15-7 166 31 167 30 
OweniSounds.. 452 AID | 438] 0025.8 187 102 ae ilies 2251 246] 14.5 13 32 8 18 
Bemibrokerena. dc ae 430)" 518) 33.6 129 LZ Delle S 301 SAS alone 20 47 24 46 
Peterborough.......... 1,104} 1,069} 25.0) 349 407 9.5) 755 662] 115.5 28 25 32 30 
Porteartinir eee 956) 995) 26.1 347| 349 9.2 609 646) 16.9 24 25 31 31 
Port Collbbornes auseeene 360} 388] 27.7 101 95 6.8} 259 293} 20.9 ie 32 10 26 
SteCatharines eee 903 886} 22.3] 369 424) 10.7 534 462} 11.6 21 23 24 27 
Steslbomacses. sees ANDI Ee OOMle noOnAl) eecoolmme oui mel ona 2 154 8.0 10 24 8 20 
SAarmiager tert) eames LAIST eae MS aD S| oe Bot 329 7.6 897 986) 22.7 38 32 25 19 
Sault Ste. Marie....... TET CORE AS 7h) BAI Dine yea PLB. 781| 20.9 26 25 15 14 
StraclOLrcpeeris eae oe 432 445] 22.3 VARS) 2AM 12 il 214 204); 10.2 12 28 9 20 
Soll pia, ene gae ee ou se 1,623} 1,669] 35.9 303 SZ Ovi el o20let oOuine Zoe 54 34 42 25 
ELIMI inseees eee 821 805} 29.2} 202 243 8.8] 619 562} 20.4 3 38 26 32 
MOLOn tO peat. once 1A OO OR OG m2 or Olas OOU md oi vaimmmly le) een Oedipal mm testy 372 25\F sas 25 
TT renconcisc see eae 366 Byevill @ Gia? 89 98 Seo ee aid, 289) ~ 25.2 12 32 8 21 
Waterloomer coe see 368 474| 29.0 96 112 (iets) | clear S62iee22.2 if 18 5 11 
Wellancditiae top ecok 427 367| 22.4 118 151 OR 309 PANS) Ash 10 23 9 25 
Windsorcges a. sere. see 3,110] 3,027) 24.8) 1,105] 1,089 8.9] 2,005} 1,938) 15.9 94 30 92 30 
Woodstock... 8000.5 390} 462) 25.2 167 179 9/8] 223 283} 15.4 8 19 9 19 
Manitoba— 
Brandons eee ser eect 555 643} 25.9 201 198 8.0} 354 445} 17.9 14 26 14 22 
Steebonitaces.nee oe (as 821; 28.5 209 290} 10.1 544 531} 18.4 20 27 22 2a 
Winnipeg a «cc Aetes oo oe 5,766| 6,123} 24.0] 2,408] 2,469 9.7) 3,358 3,654) 14.3 147 26 144 24 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose da wan nae: oF 774 887| 30.0} 287 284 9.6 487 603} 20.4 21 27 25 28 
PrineesAllpert?) ton. oee 558 608} 29.9 133 161 7.9 425} 447) 22.0 16 29 23 38 
Gana chim. eae eee ae 2,143] 2,609} 29.1 589 677 Theda tis) BVA. Dal 4g 23 66 25 
Saskatoonen..aee eer 1 SiMe Zia sOLa ls 529 595 8.2) 282 (et s622)|ee22.2 50 28 47 21 
Alberta— 
Calva, seern, aah 4,462) 5,851) 32.2) 1,304) 1,362 7.5] 3,158) 4,489] 24.7 119 27 99 17 
Eidimontonee se eeeae 6,481] 8,037] 35.6] 1,346] 1,463 6.5] 5,135] 6,574] 29.1 151 23 175 22 
Iheth bridge) See. aes k 816 871] 29.6 195 10a edt 621 661} 22.5 20 25 27 31 
Medicine Hat.......... 464 5i2l 2ie 173 202\ 5.95% 291 SYA) en Wane: 0) 20 10 17 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster...... 584 632| 520.0 lanes Qi col|e Oro smoke 301 9.5 11 19 14 22 
North Vancouver...... 647 OSeluesone 190 195 9.8 457 387| 19.4 13 19 14 24 
Pentictoniiaes. ace Sone 247 255|) 214 71 109 9.2 176 146} 12.2 8 32 4 16 
eDrailt Mae, oA ee ane 380} 359] 31.5 74 SEAN 7p 306 Maslin ORE. 21 8 22 
Vaencouveren i acecce Gn los. Ce S(O ol, Dl a oeoled 472) elone| ono lols, 404 9.3 171 22 167 21 
ViGLODIA Berea ee eee THEO lysF) BBE 768 806} 14.8} 391 466 8.5 25 21 28 22 


1 As at the 1951 Census. 2 Per 1,000 population. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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Section 2.—Births* 


The Canadian birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000 population. As a rate of 35 is 


-yery high for countries of modern western civilization, the Canadian rate had probably 


not fallen far, nor for long, before 1921. It fell continuously until 1937 when it reached 
a low of 20, but as a result of economic recovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, 24 in 
1943 and a record high of 28.9 in 1947. Since then the rate has fluctuated moderately 


between just over 27 in 1950 and 1951 and 28.5 in 1954. The 1956 figure was 28.0. 


The birth rates in most provinces followed similar trends but there were some regional 
differences in the birth rate pattern in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 


western provinces were higher during 1951-55 than those for the 1946-50 period, while 
those for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower. In fact, Ontario, British Columbia and 
_ Alberta had all-time record high crude birth rates during the three years 1954 to 1956. 


It has always been assumed that the Province of Quebec has had the highest birth 
rate in Canada, but Table 1 shows that since the late 1930’s or early 1940’s Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick have had higher births rates than Quebec. In 1956, Newfoundland 
had a crude rate of 35.0, followed by Alberta with a rate of 31.1, New Brunswick 29.9 and 
Quebec 29.4; Manitoba and British Columbia had the lowest rates with 25.8 and 25.9 
respectively. However these crude rates are based on total population and therefore do 


not reflect the fertility of the women who are of reproductive age in the different provinces. 
A more accurate measure of fertility is the rate based on the number of married women in 


| 
} 


the population in the reproductive age group, 15 to 49. The following figures, based on 


the 1956 Census and births in 1956 give the birth rates per 1,000 married women in the 


age group 15 to 49 by province:— 


Newfoundland............ 242 Onthriow..t ieee 146 GUE ECOS eis, 6 DRE ce EERIE ene 199 
Prince Edward Island.... 186 Manitolboaisxs los eeioe oe 148 IN Wis ees.) ens 5 ewe 261 
BNOVA OCOtIA.:ni.i.s0...06 167 Saskatchewan............ 163 — 
New Brunswick.......-.. 197 Albertans <cce cnn ex 172 CANADAR sets eee 164 
ORS SG Rent 188 British Columbia......... 141 —— 


On this basis if we exclude the Yukon and Northwest Territoriest, Newfoundland 


- still had the highest fertility rate followed by New Brunswick and Quebec, and British 


Columbia had the lowest. 


Also, contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year 


in Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1956, 143,516 babies were born to Ontario 
_ mothers as compared with 135,884 to Quebec mothers. A record total of 450,739 were 


born to Canadian mothers in 1956, 7,802 more than in the previous year. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected they have shown 
an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that a proper ratio 
of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete registration. The 
number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada in 1941-54 varied between 1,052 
and 1,067. In 1956 there were 1,058 males born for every 1,000 females. Variations in 


_ the provincial sex ratios result from chance variation because of the relatively small number 


| 
} 


) 
| 
| 
} 


of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, the greater the chance of wide 
sex-ratio variations from year to year. 


* For international comparisons see Section 7, pp. 230-231. 


t Most of the population of these areas, particularly the Northwest Territories, is made up of Indians and 
kimos whose fertility rate is considerably higher than that of white women. 


91593—14 
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3.—Sex Ratio of Live Births by Province 1921-56 


Males Males 
Province and Year Male | Female | to 1,000 Province and Year Male | Female |} to 1,000 
Females Females 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland....... 1951 5,984 Doe: 1,040 || Manitoba—concel. 1951 10,374 9,568 1,084 
1955 7,505 7,202 1,035 1955 11, 468 10,929 1,049 
1956 7,899 7, 142 1,036 1956 11,214 10,731 1,045 
Pah elslande sca aee 1921 1,073 1,083 991 || Saskatchewan....... 1921 11,620 10, 873 1,069 
1931 998 881 1, 132 : 1931 10, 942 10,389 1,053 
1941 1,078 971 1,110 1941 9,472 8,992 1,053 
1951 Heo 1,278 1,074 1951 11,107 10, 626 1,045 
1955 1,455 1,329 1,095 1955 12, 605 12,141 1,088 
1956 Tels 1,344 977 1956 12, 409 11,650 1,065 
Nova Scotia......... 1921 6,695 6,326 TROSSHiPAlbertaces tere tee les L 8,493 8,068 1,053 
1931 5,931 5,684 1,043 1931 8,938 8,314 1,075 
1941 7,074 6, 829 1,036 1941 8, 882 8, 426 1,054 
1951 8, 842 8, 283 1,067 1951 13,760 13, 243 1,039 
1955 9,746 9,221 1,057 1955 17,728 16,629 1,066 
1956 9,970 9,136 1,091 1956 17,985 16, 966 1,060 
New Brunswick..... 1921 5,942 5,020 1,076 || British Columbia... .1921 5,549 5,104 1;087 
1931 5,548 3,200 1,056 1931 5,350 5,054 1,059 
1941 6, 200 6,072 1,021 1941 7,694 7,344 1,048 
1951 8,190 7,885 1,039 1951 14, 418 13, 659 1,056 
1955 8, 463 8,146 1,039 1955 17,366 16,772 1,035 
1956 8,594 7,979 1,077 1956 | 18,443 | 17,798 1,036 
QuebecH ca: tee oe 1921 46,705 | 42,044 IPAWME YS Watiigen eo ach ooepacoe 1951 173 169 1,024 
1931 43,051 40,555 1,062 1955 267 257 1,039 
1941 45,905 | 48,304 1,060 1956 263 218 1, 206 


1951 | 62,160} 58,770 1,058 
1955 | 68,681 | 64,691 1,062 || Northwest 


1956 | 70,016} 65,868 1,063 Mernitoniesta.4. 0: 1951 317 332 955 
1955 366 366 1,000 
Ontario rete cae 1921 | 38,307 | 35,845 1,069 1956 410 375 1,093 


1931 | 35,609 | 33,600 1,060 
1941 | 37,254] 35,008 1,064 
1951 | 59,220] 55,607 1,065 


1955 | 71,732 | 67,822 1,058 || Camada............. 19211] 133,839 | 123,889 1,080 

1956 | 73,681 | 69,835 1,055 19311) 123,622 | 116,851 1,058 

19411) 131,175 | 124,142 1,057 

Manitobar oc 1ih 3852: 1921 9, 455 9,023 1,048 1951 | 195,918 | 185,174 1,058 
1931 7,255 7,121 1,019 1955 | 227,382 | 215,555 1,055 


1941 7,616 7,196 1,058 1956 | 231,697 | 219,042 1,058 
1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1956 over 88 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital. 
Although the proportions of hospitalized births have increased steadily since 1921 in all 
provinces these proportions still vary widely. The existence of prepaid or provincially 
sponsored hospital, maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of 
hospital facilities in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home 
delivery in some local areas are among the factors accounting for provincial variations in 
this respect. The noticeable increases in hospitalized births within recent years in those 
provinces that previously had the lowest proportion may be partly the result of increased 
hospital services and facilities being provided in those areas. 


4.—Percentage of Live Births Hospitalized by Province 1931-56 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.} Canada 
p.c. p.c. p.c eC aa esDeGs p.c. p.c p.c. c p.c. p.c p.c. 
TOSNSR CE open tte 11.2 19.0 1250 os 38.2 43.6 32.5 47.8 65.0 med She 26.8 
TOS ates ere ee Bani 50.4 30.8 LAGE SO feo 1320 63.2 ideal 87.3 a ne 48.9 
195 a ee 88.3 87.2 Oe 53.0} 93.1 93.1 95.2 93.6 97.3 87.4 32.8 79% 1 
1950 Base eres 93.6 93.3 83.4 66.6] 96.7 95.6 97.7 95.0 98.1 89.3 45.5 86.5 
19563.3,-08 ee 95.2 93.9 84.7 Je uO 95.8 97.6 96.6 98.3 87.7 44.6 88.4 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 199-200, shows the number of births in 
1956, regardless of where they occurred, to mothers residing in urban centres of 
10,000 population or over. Because of the much greater proportion of young married 
couples in these areas, the crude birth rates are, on the whole, much higher than in other 
areas. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1956 less than 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world. In the five- 
year period 1926-30 it was 3 p.c., whereas the average of the years 1951-55 was 3.8 p.c. 


5.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births by Province 1921-56 


Year Nfld.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.|\Canada! 


ILLEGITIMATE Live BirtTHS 


No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Av. 1921-25..| .. 46 457 245 es 1,658 407 291 321 152 af _ 2 
“ 1926-30..| 168 42 558 299 | 2,334 | 2,196 501 489 479 240 Bs a 7,138 
“ 1931-35..] 205 74 652 373 | 2,481 | 2,707 501 651 613 330 Ms Pr 8,333 
“ 1936-40..] 246 83 766 415 | 2,539 | 2,939 506 663 643 475 a cE 9,030 
“ 1941-45..| 406 | 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 38 eas 11,536 
“ 1946-50..} 441 | 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 oe $4 14,375 
“ 1951-55..| 426 | 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 ae e 15, 848 
Pre. 5 iss 3: = 417 | 138 | 1,147 643 | 3,650 | 3,807 771 971 | 1,272 | 1,633 41 47 || 14,537 
HOLS isle veis os 315 | 118 | 1,041 648 | 3,913 | 3,920 952 994 | 1,310 | 1,857 53 53 |} 15,174 
Beers eslen is.» 411 | 145 | 1,034 661 | 4,163 | 4,080 988 | 1,043 | 1,559 | 1,896 39 45 |. 16,064 
BOD oer Ss ss 488 | 127 | 1,060 658 | 4,420 | 4,251 | 1,094 | 1,128 | 1,562 | 2,042 68 49 || 16,947 
Wye See cin 497 | 168 | 1,126 685 | 4,285 | 4,266 | 1,040 | 1,082 | 1,702 | 2,062 66 55. || 17,034 
LORS & Saeeeee 529 | 154 |.1,194 688 | 4,454 | 4,415 | 1,002 | 1,058 | 1,674 | 2,207 60 75 || 17,510 


PERCENTAGES OF ToTAL LIVE BIRTHS 


Av. 1921-25..| .. 2.3 3.8 2.2 < 2.3 2.5 1.3 2.1 1.5 Sie 
“ 1926-30..| 2.5] 2.4 5.1 2.9 2.8 3.2 3.5 2.3 3.0 2.3 3.0 
Ge ldsi-35..) 3.1 | 3.8 5.7 3.6 3.1 4.2 Sad 3.2 3.7 3.3 3.6 
_* 1936-40..| 3.2 | 4.0 6.4 3.7 3.2 4.6 Sk 3.6 3.9 3.9 3.9 
“ 1941-45..) 4.4] 4.9 pal 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 4.2 
“ 1946-50..} 3.6] 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 4.1 
“ 1951-55..} 3.2] 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1 3.8 
Snes 3.6] 5.2 6.7 4.0 3.0 3.3 3.9 4.5 4.7 5.8 | 12.0 7.2 3.8 
ES a 2.5 | 4.4 5.8 3.9 3.1 3.2 4.6 4.4 4.5 6.2 | 13.6 8.3 3.8 
oe 3.2] 5.3 5.7 4.0 3.2 3.1 4.7 4.4 5.0 6.0 | 10.2 6.7 3.8 
LU Sa 3.6] 4.7 5.6 4.0 3.3 3.1 4.9 4.5 4.6 6.2] 16.0 7.8 3.9 
3.4] 6.0 5.9 4.1 3.2 3.1 4.6 4.4 5.0 6.0 | 12.6 7.5 3.8 
| RS 3.6] 5.8 6.2 4.2 3.3 3.1 4.6 4.4 4.8 Gals |e t25 9.6 3.9 


1 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-56 only; and for the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 
1951-56 only. 

Stillbirths}—The rate of stillbirths has been falling since 1926 though not equally 
in all provinces. The rate of stillbirths among unmarried mothers has always been con- 
siderably higher than that for married mothers and consequently higher than the over-all 
rate but this difference has been disappearing in recent years. 


_ *Theterm “‘illegitimate’’, for statistical purposes, does not refer to births conceived out of wedlock but those 
in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of the birth or the 
registration of the birth. 

- + Astillbirth is defined as the birth of a foetus after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which, after complete separation 
from the mother, does not show any sign of life. 
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6.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births by Province 1921-56 


Born to Un- 
Born to All Mothers married 
Mothers! 
Year 
; er N. ‘gene EG. 
NAd.| PBL. N.S.| N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.) Alta.| B.C.| ; 0 | W. | oqo || No. | _ of 
Ale Total - 
STILLBIRTHS 
Re, Nowell Nos Nos|-NoseleNosetie NOna |e Noose None aNO:es|EeNOe Noms NO: | 
Av. 1921-25 ae 57 | 457 | 288 | 2,659} 3,083) 546 | 601 418 | 295 ie 281 83403 
“1926-30 | 128 ASE S650) ee2SomletealQule2olOlalmeaiOelemood 467 | 297 a oa bellied, 458: 350. |oanie 
“ 1931-35 141 67a SOLE S025) 2533 ee Qy284e ee sSenleeass | 2421" = 247 :. | 6,930 eros 1eoa50 
“ 1936-40 | 162 61>) -334 | .282 | 2;386)) 2,008 I> 340.) 393. )2 359 248 ¥. pen) 6,410ipeeoss Neosee 
“ 1941-45 | 191 50 | 388 | 295 | 2,786] 1,988] 345 | 348 | 327] 309 3 on 6, S3Siperooo ones 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358 | 320 | 2,898 | 2,020) 349 |) 350) 385] 352 i” eral slid Ie saouleea 
emt O5I-o0) ee 52a ees37. 20! 257052 Ola seOme ole leet2or enor * ae a OVA NI Ste. eas 
195 oe Scares: 189 56 | 319 | 293 | 2,768|1,975| 340} 303] 402 | 365 24 11 | 7,023} 328 | 4.80 
O52 eee 226 45 3690) 281 12,805 210850" ble 314 9399) 3875 6 11 | 7,277 || 343 | 4.86 
1953) Geer 213 HD isso Mele ea0 2,092 | 1:952no 345s -310ui e476) S37 10 10 | 6,991 |} 291 | 4.29 
1054 tas 2 242 HOR OZOn Neots We. SOo ke OZalmeooomin O20 HME 41 ol Veco 5 13 | 7,231 i" 297 | 4225 
1955) Fa s58 242 44 | 332 | 268 | 2,556 | 2,044} 309} 300] 431 381 6 10 | 6,918 || 319 | 4.78 
1956s eee 260 Digimtsovelerool lee, bSaael OCOn=molOn mee o tal 409i se 4 11 | 6,976 || 311 | 4.63 
Rate 
: per 1,000 
Rates PER 1,000 Live BirrtHs Illegitimate 
Live 
Births! 
Av. 1921-25 oe DO ae leG i 2080 eS Ononl dont M2 Oreo MsOm ec SOnIeas 1 ( ae iy 33.9 
55 1926-300 | 1970] 2408s e331) We 2ina4 | 26a Ae eos ene 20 Ona Oh Seeds 7, Bee 49.9 
SS1981-35m|) Qi tee SAsoale S42 Gelb 28 298! S29sGn 35 MtezseOn! 24-00 2oedanle24ey 30.3 45.7 
1936-40 melecuiy 2oen Ra ceimlmaD eA oO mA mole m rezone lea lem a2 On moO no 28.0 31.8 
cee 941-45 O20 Salt 22.8h | 2 Oul coe OM oon eo Om oles 18.9 C7 Ae lel 5 24.7 30.8 
SOAOAG-HOR 17-4 te LSSOR eG Oa Os0 ir S25etole19a2a ASaiieG sm elo: Galeton 6 20.2 24.2 
<BlOSL-oo neler ie LORO ml satel arian ee lnm |p Comoe oan mili omom above ial ieG 17.0 20.4 
AOS ses teins 1 TO 21826 aise es ee, Gal ale cele Onion Osher ters SO | toc ate tO one |mek sie Deby 
19523 ee 18.0° 1656) 20) G2) 162 Sais 222516 RSa el Vesela lon O ahs. Fahl 2 Gal aloe eli eer S sO 23.1 
1 9D3 eae aoe 16°60) 20 1508-45) a8, eee! TosO Nel Once toeonlnt Seema aSoil) 261 aides lel Gag, 18.6 
195 4 ein! Vl OETA aledece Sa S le 2d cele One TAr aia alae ae Weel teal TSO OmleslGrae 18.0 
NSE Senate eee 16,4) 1578 4 17e5e) 1d, Sandee 2s etaeGel: 1S. See 2 ete ea Se esi oe eS selma Lono 19.3 
1956-45 fat % Wifes Oiet ALOE 2 4) Elif Cie ZOOM EO: Ob ett. s fal al ed lhe Tes lsh fi fede A alii Me a ORuaey eo 18.3 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-56 only and for the 


Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1951-56 only. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child. The proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple 
than among single births. It is about twice as high for twins and between three and five 
times as high for triplets. 


7._Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn 1953-56 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
19531 19541 19551 1956 1953 1 1954! 1955! 1956 
Confinements.................... 419,135 | 437,417 | 443,586 | 452,607 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0); 100.9 
COMINGS ue Go eee een Geese 414,529 432,525 438, 639 447,547 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.1 
AMIE Ey bt (ES aCe © ee 4,553 4,847 4,897 5,012 11 1 a | 1a 1.0 
SIGE Re ois o.c boats ce ant ae ya 51 44 50 48 -- -- -- -- 
MEL OTRID ICU: oils eit els ho, «ye. cis tal atele 2 1 -— — se a5 — — 
hae «nba jhkie BOO Ee eae 423,796 | 442,355 | 448,583 | 457,715 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
ingle— 
NR ME Ree i iba. wile aya e a 407,898 | 425,615 | 432,089 | 440,916 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.5 
Stillborn +, 3 St RESO Baa aa 6,631 6,910 6,550 6,631 eG 1.6 1.5 (a5 
win— 
TMS. 2 te oe eee ee 8,777 9,398 9,453 9,683 96.4 96.9 96.5 96.6 
NORMS ets. toch cs eee ee 329 296 341 341 3.6 3.1 3.5 3.4 
Triplet— 
LOVES. 30h hee SSE eS 142 125 139 140 92.8 94.7 92.7 97.2 
Sul loa? oS ae an oe ne 11 7 11 4 7.2 ioe (es 2.8 
Quadruplet— 
CLE 8 4 — a 100.0 | 100.0 — — 
SGU DOrB anne fos eso. Suda — = = a == = == 
._Totals, Live Births......... 416,825 | 435,142 | 441,681 | 450,739 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.5 
Totals, Stillborn........... 6,971 7,213 6, 902 6,976 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—Sex and age distribution of the population is an important 
factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. More than 95 p.c. of children 


_ born are to women between the ages of 15 and 50, so that, as noted earlier, variations in 


the proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause variations 
in the crude birth rates of different countries or regions even though the fertility of women 
at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the sex 
and age distribution of the population have therefore been devised. The best known of 
these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction rates. 


Ages of Parents.—Ages of the parents is an important variable in any analysis 
of birth statistics. 'The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live births by 
the age group of the parents is given for 1955 and 1956 in Table 8, of illegitimate live 
births by the age group of the mother in Table 9, and of stillbirths by the age group of 


the mother in Table 10, as well as the average ages of the parents for each year shown. 


About 6 p.c. of the legitimate children born each year are born to mothers under 


20 years of age, in about-one-third of the births the mother is under 25 years, and in almost 


two-thirds, under 30 years; in 45 p.c. of all births the father is under 30 years of age. On 
the other hand one-third of the illegitimate infants born are born to mothers under 20, 
and an additional one-third to mothers under 25 years of age. 
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Table 10 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. The stillbirth rate is almost three times as high among mothers 40-44 
and about six times as high among those of 45-49 years as it is for mothers under 30. Further, 
most of the reduction in stillbirths in recent years has been among young mothers, 


8.—Legitimate Live Births by Age of Parent 1955 and 1956 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1955 and of Newfoundland only in 1956) 


Fathers Mothers 
Age Group : 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
at aS : No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Under 20) years 4. 1 Bee). 8 eee cee 3,308 0.8 3,340 0.8 24, 300 5.9 25, 628 6.1 
OA Vico Ws MSU We io Seoeher fs Mie rere ae 63, 845 15.6 66, 401 15.9 112, 687 27.5 | 115,871 27.7 
VAS) Moret fa AU een Aire aN, ae OR ee 119,590 29.2 124,172 29.7 121, 669 29.6 124,576 29.7 
Se AMR Ub Reem, oa oe esol ae 101,919 24.9 | 103,219 24.7 88,322 21.5 88, 852 21.2 
Rites POUR OERT ee Loe eam Nee 64,724 15.8 65, 613 15.7 47,157 11.5 48,119 11.5 
AQ) iP ALG SRS ct Seok aoe 35, 533 8.7 35, 249 8.4 15,105 3.7 14, 868 3.5 
AD ip — AO ido) Reo ae ek tee 14, 224 3.5 13,788 3.3 Leda 0.3 1,135 0.3 
OUFVEarSPOLOV.CLS. acne an ee 5,936 Ls 5,956 1.4 11 -- 12 -- 
Totals, Stated Ages.......| 409,079 | 100.0 | 417,738 | 100.0 | 410,362 | 100.0| 419,061 | 100.0 
Ares notistated:.s5. in, mene ees 1,429 See 1,479 ACE 146 Aes 156 
Totals, All Ages...........| 410,508 | 100.0 | 419,217 [ 100.0 || 410,508 | 100.0] 419 217 | 100.0 
Average ages..). nae sees ann ey: . 31.8 onal 28.4 28.4 


9.— Illegitimate Live Births by Age of the Mother 1955 and 1956 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1955 and of Newfoundland only in 1956) 


Age Group of Mother 1955 1956 

ROBES es No. p.c. No. eae p.c. 
Underr®20Sy cars: Aue Sari cer co rae cee te ae ee 5,106 32.1 5,493 33.4 
Yi oe per ae Se See A RGAE CTS ACRE, ERM Le, MUR Ae 3 5, 726 36.0 5, 626 34.2 
i alae ata Rr Oe MN Se SREP: SV se Ae yn eaGe Seek E me 2,642 16.6 2,783 16.9 
SO Ree aks NS Se coke ce hist din cat gn cresar stone NPN he, Melee ans 1,457 9.2 1, 486 9.0 
SD Berd Od tent eat eo ee pk ek SRN ce nane Rae aia hee Ene eM 746 4.7 799 4.9 
BAD cn AA hy OS 5 Bs areca, Gig OAR aby oe NT Ay i Oren Sie vr ot CRED fer 227 1.4 255 as 
BGG cms AQ sektigy Mi aR Tera. Sire ein rt RG, ct ee a Meare aM CAIRO SUN, Oe 18 0.1 18 0.1 
SOPVEATS OF OVER GLA Lis. BILRITM Sic ae ote. Sees aan. == = 1 -- 

Totals, Stated Agee iors 68a cs. bemininte me aes ee 15,922 100.0 16, 461 100.0 
Agesinotistated. Ane cane te we bs ieetun es tie eye tay regen aera on oe ny _ 494 An 520 

Metal, “Al ages ini Bi Hane) oti Sei LES 16,416 | 100.0 16,981 | 100.0 


AVELARe SPES OL MOUNERS?. tek net eee ee ee 24.1 24.1 


a 


rae ES Less than 0.1 p.c. 
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10.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births by Age of Mother 1955 and 1956 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1955 and of Newfoundland only in 1956) 


ee 
eo SSS ahaoooa—aS0—0—ovwOnmm"n-' 


tee Rates per 
Stillbirths : : 
Age Group of Mother pee Live Births 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
No p.c No. p.c 
PMT ER VIGATIS | ition 0: ale rats cwide'a og B's one o soretewee 359 5.4 411 6.2 Le 1322 
EME er cls DO. oe os camlediee vials Ao eews 1,463 22p | 1,349 20.2 12.4 11.1 
wee ED) SASS oes se er Se a 1,664 Dor. 1,631 24.4 13.4 12.8 
AMUN) SOE es. hc ace e's ois, oUt cele k eel 1, 432 21.6 1,507 22.6 16.0 16.7 
GUM Ret as cade Pies he aed ek be Ok Eanes 1, 123 16.9 al TG 17.6 23.4 24.0 
MN re teh END cob, PY ooo ctdee le tara buen nd nets Oe 501 7.6 528 7.9 3200 34.9 
MR A, EB cee: ct oh scone, aah ste ae ie wis. pV ESS 86 {<3 75 hala 76.2 65.0 
BMOMISESTOL-OV CL... 28fe-o 2 aj. cits osha es ne a eielaue. ee eialeveilens 1 -- 1 -- -- -- 
Totals, Stated Ages................ 6,629 100.0 6,678 100.0 
MUMEES ROIS UA UCU irs ch. syalated shows aibieid-ole siete e wip, costs 9-0 31 mbt 38 bisa 
Totals, All Ages................50.. 6, 660 100.0 6, 716 100.0 15.6 15.4 
Average ages of mothers.............,-000eeeeeee 30.1 30.3 


ee a 


Order of Birth.—Table 11 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1955 
and 1956 according to the age of the mother. As would be expected 23,315, or three out 
of every four, of the 30,975 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age were a first 
child, whereas almost six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years 
were a second or later child. This is a reflection of the earlier marriages and heavy fertility 
of recent years. 


Table 12 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1927. The results of 
the immediate postwar ‘baby boom’ are obvious—57.9 p.c. of the infants born in 1947 
was a first or second child while 50.5 p.c. of the 1956 baby crop was a third or fourth child. 


11.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children by Age of Mother 1955 and 1956 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1955 and of Newfoundland only in 1956) 


ee a ee Re ee ee ee ON Ne re a ETE Re Sa TE | Ce a a 


* Age of Mother rey 
Order of ; Per- 
. centage 
pe Birth ader = N 45 Age All of” 
of Child 15 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 or Not re Total 
Over | Stated & 
mae No. No. No. No. No; {4 No. No. No. No. .|. No. 
tstcmild.f......: 141 | 22,163 | 51,976 | 26,687 | 9,956 | 3,367 815 50 479 | 115,684 || 27.1 
08) | i ae 1 5,879 | 38,133 | 35,075 | 16,814 5,558 1,133 55 48 | 102,696 |), 24.1 
0 a oa — 1,042 | 17,970 | 27,375 | 19,805 |} 7,859 | 1,648 J. 73 25.1. 75, 797 17.8 
(1) i See _ 163 6,982 | 16,601 | 15,088 7,540 1,875 88 17 | 48,354 1083 
SA BIOS a — 12 | 2,364] 9,263 | 9,988 | 5,888} 1,747 105 11] 29,373 6.9 
BOneee ks. Ue — 4 691.| 4,957 | 6,561 | 4,530 |. 1,487 85 8 | 18,273 4.3 
Woh < — — 209 WasQeoly 4-84 ob lett Os 4084|(e ly 2oo 100 3 | 11,879 2.8 
Sth“ _ — 56 1,139 2,913 2,685 at 86 2 7,992. ||.. 1.9 
ite OS — —_— 19 440 1,934 2,043 905 91 1 5, 433 zs 
Ula ae — — 4 161 1,148 | 1,683 756 59 2 ila. 3) Sd 0.9 
Gt a as —_— —_ 4 62 619 1,203 686 65 1 2,640 0.6 
Met OS... — — — 17 344 857 575 54 = 1, 847 0.4 
UT NS a — — —_ 9 114 537 416 58 2 1, 136 0.3 
st! Ci — — — 1 81 325 362 39 — 808 0.2 
Loh i as — — —_ 2 39 184.1)... 222 50 _ 497. 0.1 
J —_ — os 1 10 87 185 29 — #312: On 1 
he ae —_— — —_— —_ 3 . 46. 98 29 — 176 ||... 4 
i _— — _— — 5 on 57 ||. 8 — . 102 1 
I a — _ — — — 11 34 7 — 52 i 
20th or over..... _- — — — — 3 33 if — 43 1 
Not stated...... — 1 5 4 5 7 2 2 41 67 2 
Totals....... 142 | 29,264 | 118,413 | 124,311 | 89,779 | 47,903 | 15,332 | 1,140)... 640 426,924 || 100.0 
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11.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children by Age of Mother 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Age of Mother 
adore bs 5 
irt ge 
of Child Under | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | or NocoHe je 
Over | Stated £es 
re No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
6 
listechild) #44. 144 | 23,315 | 52,026 | 26,818 9,713 3,413 773 52 466 | 116,720 
DING yee Ae 2 6,388 | 39,301 | 35,409 | 16,545 5,658 1,118 43 51 | 104,515 
STs. i. eee — 1,074 | 19,011 | 28,608 | 19,432 Ou 1,605 68 4a Ole 
ACh <"* bt Be: — 155 7,456 | 17,151 | 15,460 7,810 1,794 96 20 | 49,942 
Sila SS teen —_— aly) 2,580 9,520 | 10,212 6,064 1,701 102 12 | 30,208 
Gihie SP eee: — 2 827 5, 130 6,783 4,578 1,506 91 6 | 18,923 
Pits 0 ae aaes lack. 2 Ae — —_ 197 2,670 4,555 3,539 1,229 105 11 | 12,306 
Stee pak. — — 48 1, 236 3,059 2,743 997 85 1 8,169 
Oth eee eee — — 17 492 1,982 2,179 944 66 if 5,681 
Othe ey. nee — — 3 197 1,269 eres | 804 84 2 4,090 
Tih ees — — 1 69 687 1,280 668 66 1 De 
12S SS Peere. cs — — 1 24 358 850 568 75 2 1,878 
13th ~~ crores — — — 9 156 534 472 68 —_ 1,239 
TAC SOE ae — —_ — 4 58 347 314 48 — (HAS 
Piha sere — —_ — 1 26 206 218 41 — 492 
Gitlin aaa eae —_ _— — —_ 19 90 172 23 — 304 
Dyithe pet eee — —_ —_ — 3 50 112 14 — 179 
UES Ghids eens 2s. eee — — — = 1 22 54 18 —_ 95 
AOtha so eee —_ —_ — —_ 2, 8 Bye 9 — 51 
20th or over..... —_ —_ —_ _ —_ 7 35 11 _- De 
Not stated...... _— 24 29 21 18 18 i 1 79 197 


Totals....... 146 | 30,975 | 121,497 | 127,359 | 90,338 | 48,918 | 15,123 | 1,166 676 | 436,198 


1 Less than 0.1 p.c. 


Per- 
centage 
of 
Total 


mere DODO 
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12.— Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births by Birth Order 1927-56 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for all years except 1956) 


4th and 
Year 1st child 2nd child 3rd child later Total 
children 

192 fre sretcccereecests wipe rs oR eo Ne ere a SEee 2ilea@) 17.6 14.0 47.4 100.0 
LO2B: 5: ee ace 6 eke A Te a, ae 21.8 17.8 13.9 46.5 100.0 
1G Oe a nl eoas arene Saree eae asf Pe oN 3, SR 22.9 18.4 13.8 44.8 100.0 
TOSO accra etre catc tere deseo teria are re een td aere toot e Rca 23.6 18.8 ER oy 43.9 100.0 
do 9 Been er eee aatvacs SO oe ea a Os ERE] SO ar DRS ne IME SA 23.0 19.3 14.0 43.8 100.0 
1982S ee cree ite A oe tee on senses Pee Parse 19.4 14.2 44.3 100.0 
LOB seunete Sse SI Re Bec ae td Gitte aeorans Dilendh 19.3 14.6 44.4 100.0 
1Q34: care eee ee ee tee ees id ete 22e2 19.0 14.4 44.4 100.0 
LAS Ys ptr, 'y Aneel Arh MarR IR te. a i nee ein, Rn a tae | 8, apenas 24.0 18.9 14.0 43.1 100.0 
EY LOWERS is Grae ROR RECO ee cten UNRts Baio Be Curent Greer OY 8 19.2 13.4 42.1 100.0 
LOST. RT ree cy Seas sales ola Raetenatgr dhanatoteaeo maka te hee ae 26.6 19.8 13.4 40.2 100.0 
OSS. vtetore katte emer ak os eee coo aon aco I ae Meh 94 20.6 13.3 38.0 100.0 
NO SO! ie ets Se so ee cr ae rd ea 28.6 Dieter 1B iar 36.4 100.0 
ROAO: 290 Be So ee cn) ET sao A aa ee 30.3 PUAN 1So8 33.9 100.0 
HOA : OE RE So See oe es oe Soa. 21.8 13eo 32.0 100.0 
1942 = Be as BeBe ce) toners Sa oe ee 32.8 Derm 13.4 30.6 100.0 
BOAD 2.8 SRS Se ie ees ae aoe rete aon DEY Hh 14.2 29.9 100.0 
OEY eee, et Se op es ee Se eS 30.0 24a 14.9 30.9 100.0 
945. ..8 Fey. chek tos Gy hc oc eee ae ees 28.9 24.3 15.4 31.4 100.0 
1946s SR Aah Rewer eee hor i ae 31.0 24.8 is) 74 29.0 100.0 
UO 47s RUSE sake Lemar ad Ae ot ees to ieee es 33.0 24.9 15.0 27.2 100.0 
WO SR oe oe Sains sod cence 2 ae cee Cees 2 Oe pees 29.6 26.0 15.9 28.5 100.0 
1D 4G eR PRs tee ered NR A Eo Oe ee on es 27.8 26.6 16.8 28.8 100.0 
19S0e a REE A ee ook ee eae 26.8 26.2 17.4 29.6 100.0 
1981.5. A a BA eres iss eat he he est ace ae 2000 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
1952 Fe ge S ers ees ee, Bene reo ek Reto 27.0 24.9 17.9 30.3 100.0 
See Sie SARS EY... CRO GEaD WR ela PIE Bo. Ree ee Pte 26.5 25.0 18.0 30.6 100.0 
L964). oats ors Gah i Pe ae er ericre tities ree 262 24.6 18.0 ol.2 100.0 
LOGE SASS REE s BRR... 4 BER E ce ei alse eee 2500 24.4 18.2 31.9 100.0 
Ui ee a ae ee a re 25.2 24.3 18.3 Sy 100.0 
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Section 3.—Deaths* 


Since 1931 the Canadian death rate has fluctuated between 10.3 and 8.2 per 1,000 of 
the population, declining in recent years to a record low of 8.2 in 1954 through 1956. 
Table 1, pp. 196-198, shows that this decline has been apparent in varying degrees in all 
provinces. The generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their 
younger average population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is the result 
of the high proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mortality 
over the past 25 or 30 years, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any 
other single year. Of the 107,000 deaths occurring in 1926, 31,000 or almost 30 p.c. were 
of children under five years of age and three-quarters of those were of children under one 
year of age. Of approximately 132,000 deaths in 1956, close to 17,000 or nearly 13 p.c. 
were of children under five years of age and over 85 p.c. of those were under one year. 
Most of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but there 
was a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 

Tremendous reductions have taken place in the mortality pattern since the early 
1920’s, with the most important reductions in the childhood and early adult ages. In 
1931 over 19 p.c. of all male deaths were of persons five to 45 years of age; in 1956 these 
accounted for less than 11 p.c. of total deaths. The reduction in mortality among females 
in this age group is equally remarkable, the proportion dropping from almost 22 p.c. to 
approximately 8 p.c. Death rates for males up to age 45 have been roughly halved during 
the past 25 years; those for females in the same ages have been reduced as much as three 
to four times. 

These reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had 
the effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and of raising the 
average age of the population as a whole. As a consequence much larger proportions 
of deaths are now occurring at the older ages and have raised the average age at death. 
In 1921 the average age at death of males was 39.0 years and of females 41.1 years; by 
1956 this had advanced to 58.0 and 60.6 respectively. These trends are indicated clearly 
in Table 13. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 230-231. 


13.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex 1921, 1931, 1941, 1955 and 1956 
a 


19211 19312 19412 1955 1956 

Age Group = - 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female 

NuMBERS 

Under 5 years............ 10,827 | 8,303 | 14,511 | 11,226 | 10,666 | 8,014 | 9,266 | 6,899] 9,393] 7,351 
7 Se 1,166 979 1,241 963 888 670 666 435 697 416 
a 674 611 821 806 787 536 474 283 452 264 
Eg em 866 741 15311 oh? 1,118 823 724 314 733 294 
SR 947 946 1,502 1, 453 1,332 1,039 949 352 969 340 
ee ee 1,046 1,035 1,388 1,414 1,317 1,173 947 484 999 49] 
a 1,002 1,051 1,301 1, 432 1201 1,148 1,058 681 1,109 592 
ee 1, 263 1223 1,512 1,574 1,497 1,742 1,181 840 1,301 843 
a 1,254 1,073 1,888 1, 493 1,744 1, 464 Lea 1,149 1,752 1,188 
| a 1,345 1,066 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2 sole 1,525 2,661 1,571 
a 1,492 1,288 2,855 1,993 5,000 2,227 3,659 1,941 3,649 2,013 
—o Ihara 1,337 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,775 2,738 5, 002 2,712 
a 2,121 1,652 3,583 2,855 5, 288 3,483 6,335 3,650 6,383 3, 826 
eee 2,207 1,976 4,249 3,348 6,057 4,412 8, 463 5,025 8, 482 5,047 
ee 2,550 2,184 4, 867 4,073 6,495 4,981 9,744 6,618 | 10,013 6,786 
a 2,378 7A M33) 4,368 4,029 6, 421 5,461 9, 359 7,258 9,404 7,607 
Se, i er eat 883; a -799 3,206 3,215 5,020 4,906 7,097 6, 368 7,385 6,787 
85 years or over.......... 1,643 | 1,912 | 2,555 | 2,998] 3,846 | 4,540] -5,893.| 7,033 | 6,192 | 7,257 
Totals, All Ages..... 36,411 | 31,311 | 56,529 | 47,988 | 63,852 | 50,787 | 74,883 | 53,593 | 76,576 55,385 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 210. 
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13.—Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex 1921, 1931, 1941, 1955 and 1956—concluded 


ee eee eee 


19211 19312 19412 1955 1956 


Age Group 
Male |Female} Male |Femate Male |Female|} Male | Female Male | Female 


PERCENTAGES 

Under di yearsseeee 29.8 26.5 OAT 23.4 16.7 15.8 12.4 12.9 12.3 tomes 

Sree Oe eerste sae tere Bh Pe Set DEQ 2.0 1.4 ie 0.9 0.8 0.9 0.8 
LO cides Se Jee 1.9 2.0 155 ART, 182 1.1 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 
1a a ys Al ete Stake Se 2.4 2.4 253 2.4 1:8 1.6 1.0 0.6 10 0.5 
OO a Me a Sa lag 2.6 3.0 Pratl 3.0 Pash 2.0 1h) 0.7 ihe) 0.6 
Dhe—= VOOM eer See. ee 2.9 Es) Pe le 2.9 Jail 2e3 183 0.9 13 0.9 
SOs 34 eee es fee 2.7 3.4 208 3.0 1.9 2.3 1.4 tee 1.4 1 
Oe OO ete ty oer aera Baths 3.9 Paatl ono 2.3 2.4 1.6 1.6 aed, 155 
ANG 444 PFs. EE 3.4 oa ORS ‘ome dl 2.9 2.4 Ye. PA ya | 
AAO sas ne CPR Arter Saf 3.4 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 208 Se 2.8 
FOR D4 ete ee: 4.1 4.1 5.0 4.2 5:3 4.4 4.9 3.6 4.8 3.6 
55 OO) “So teh. eee: 4.7 4.3 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.4 dul 6.5 4.9 
GO 64 ee RE eat cesa 5.8 Res} 6.3 5.9 SES 6.9 8.5 6.8 8.3 6.9 
65 —"OOE EG SRS eee 6.2 6.3 25, 7.0 9.5 8.7 11.3 9.4 11.1 9.1 
FQOje= MISES eS neta olds 7.0 7.0 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 13.0 DAR} 131 1238 
7 Oe Oo We oinca ences 6.5 6.8 (tk 8.4 10.1 10.7 12.5 tomo 12.3 13.7 
SOS RAO Re ee 5.0 bail 5.0 6.7 7.9 9.7 9.5 11.9 9.6 12.3 
85 years or over.......... 4.5 6.1 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 7.9 13m 8.1 13a 

Totals, All Ages..... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 190.0| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 

Rates PER 1,000 PopuLaTion 

Under Sryeats: 114 -ee 28.9 22.7 26.8 21.2 20.0 Liao 9.4 is 9.3 7.6 
Bid - Os “CG SP ee oni: Ral 2.2 ees 1% 153 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.5 
LORS te eae eee ee 7a M 1.9 1.5 ils 1.4 1.0 0.7 0.4 0.6 0.4 
ITE cee RF a paris i ce Sal 2a 2E5 22 2.0 15 1.3 0.6 Day. 0.5 
D0 FS 24 O Ss ee Boel Sid 3.2 3.2 2.6 2.0 1? 0.6 es? 0.6 
ie 55 Ol ere omar charav as ah ey pee 4.0 4 34 3.8 ae, ono 1.6 0.8 1.6 0.8 
SON =O A oe we eerenaee 3.8 4.5 BED 4.2 2.8 2.8 1.8 1 1.8 1.0 
35 sa OO ees Werk home 4.7 5.5 4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 on? 15 Ress 1.5 
Ai AA RSS a SE aire 5.6 5.9 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 Bh te DB 3.4 2.4 
PN ert onan seers Pies cates oe 7.3 dell 7.2 6.6 1S: 6.0 Reel Bed bigate) ond 
50 54S Se ree ete 9.8 10.2 10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 9.8 5.6 9.6 ani! 
BR aa Oa See as oar 15.2 13.5 15.4 13.4 16.0 1273 ii 9.0 ao 8.8 
CO 64. +S tee 21.9 19.7 22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 23.9 14.2 24.0 14.8 
ORG Oe ee edie 33.4 Sanz 35.2 30.3 Sie 30.4 35.9 22.6 308 20a 
TAG Serie tig eet ask sce At cRRe 56.9 52.8 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 Dome 37.2 53.4 37.0 
TE LOS . Ae ed. 89.4 80.9 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 84.8 65.4 82.8 66.8 
RO Sire ee re 133.8 | 122.4} 134.1 12701 147267)> 13i-2 132.4 10720°|--182-6>| 10% 
85 years Or Over.........- 998.2) 224.9 | 228.1 | 212.6 | 241.9] 229.3] 219.9 | 203.9 | 221.9 198.3 


gee | | ee SS | | 


Totals, All Ages..... 


Average age at death.... 


BS 


1 Excludes Quebec and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—For convenient reference Table 2, pp. 199-200 shows 
the number of deaths and death rates in 1956 for urban centres of 10,000 population or 
over. Without a knowledge of the age composition of each centre it is difficult to compare 
rates for various centres. The migration of young people from rural areas to some urban 
centres and of older people to other centres creates a favourable situation for a low or high 
rate as the case may be. Despite differences in the age factor, some urban areas have 
very low death rates compared with other centres of the same size and with other areas 
in the same province. 
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Causes of Death.—Table 14 shows the deaths in Canada grouped according to the 
International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. About 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by 
diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, diseases of early infancy, the respiratory 
diseases—tuberculosis, pneumonia and influenza—and nephritis. 


The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 210). Causes of 
death that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria for example 
has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. On the other hand 
the aging of the population increases the proportion of deaths from certain causes that 
affect older people. Thus cancer and diseases of the cardio-vascular-renal systems now 
account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by health 
authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have constituted 
such a great hazard in the early and young adult years of life. They have similarly served 
to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative conditions of later life as the 
targets towards which the public health programs of the future will be directed. In effect, 
Canada has shared the experience of most western nations in exchanging a high mortality 
in younger life for high morbidity in older age groups. 


The Chart on p. 213 shows death rates for the major cause groups from 1931-56. 


14.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes 1954-56 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- | Detailed 
viated Li 19541 1955 1956 |} 19541 1955, 1956 
List ist 
Bt 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 1,299 1,223 1,079 8.6 7.8 6.7 
iB 2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.......... 263 180 177 127, yea al 
B3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequel@........... 179 187 209 1.2 ile ites 
B4 C4AGelelyiplioid fever ee. os. 2 seis cee. el. if 10 9 1 0.1 0.1 
iB: o 43h @holera sure kis Oe Ae Sonata — -~ — = — = 
B6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms............... 27 20 29 0.2 0.1 0.2 
iB 7 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore 
Chr abe wee ee chi ye a a 31 26 24 0.2 0.2 0.1 
B 8 Odo Wiphthertan yg. eh se. iacacce 18 15 8 0.1 0.1 2 
B9 056 | Whooping cough...,.....0..0. 0.06. 96 137 118 0.6 0.9 0.7 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections........... 102 80 84 0.7 0.5 0.5 
Bil OS Sle Piao uee: Fait he ees SF oad = = — — aa = 
1B 12 080 | Acute poliomyelitis................ 157 36 51 1.0 0.2 0.3 
B13 OSAweS mal lpoxteic pies hee cabahs sok &o. — — — — — ae 
Bl4 S867 Measlesisemen i niet ok oc acute 118 179 Ie 0.8 ial Leh 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial dis- 
CASES et ces eather nt Ret Ee eto — 1 1 —_— 2 2 
B16 MO=117. | Malaria) eile set hae sccine i — — — — — = 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
BI7 ery All other diseases classified as 
081-083. infective and parasitic............ 393 386 386 2.6 245 2.4 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 |Cancer (all malignant neoplasms)3..| 19,694 | 20,309 | 20,868 || 129.8} 129.4] 129.8 
CanGertgi out be een aneee es 18,719 | 19,274 | 19,818 12808 122.8 123.2 
(201) Hodgkin’s disease.........:...... 208 195 215 Les te io, 
(204) Leukemia and aleukzemia....... 767 840 835 Si 5.4 6.2 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms. . 366 362 356 2.4 2.3 ae 
B20 260 | Diabetes mellitus.................. 1,607 1,716 1,820 10.6 10.9 11.3 
B21 20H 299 | ATISONNAS- nce ee ,  e 323 334 355 2:1 2A 2.2 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system.......... Dah bea ee 13,732 | 14,148 | 14,447. 90.5 90.1 89.8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 212. 
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14.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes 1954-56—concluded 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
— Cause of Death —- —_-—__—_—_-— ‘ 
Abbre- : 
viated | Detailed 19541 | 1955 | 1956 || 19541 | 1955 | 1956 
List Ast 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis..... 273 259 242 1.8 1.6 1.5 
B24 400-402 | RhelinatiCieverte ac .-.4- hee. 202 151 110 13 1.0 0.7 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease...| 1,584 1,455 1,448 10.4 9.3 9.0 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative 
nhearpiGiseaseap ia ory eae aed ae 33,810 | 35,501 | 36,576 999.9 |. 226.1) 227aa 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart.............] 1,860 1,924 1,913 ies 12.3 ies 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease. 4,043 4,055 4,038 26.7 25.8 25.08 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of 
Hearts feta st See cet: 972 1,037 959 6.4 6.6 6.0 
B30 AQQ=482° ||P Iniilnenze. see eee ee otaee 518 808 612 one uel 3.8 
B31 AG) =403, | APueuIDOniat Ue eroe a ceteee oe eer ra 4,391 4,785 | 5,158 28.9 30.5 3290 
B32 500-50, Bronchibisntyet. ack sips! or oeecert eran 551 545 722 Rin) 3.9 4.5 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum... 749 (OU) 779 4.9 4.6 4.8 
B34 550 Saou EA pDENGICItis eeisenar tm fae me riatit- a 211 213 189 1.4 1.4 1.2 
B35 560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia... 804 823 837 5.3 5.2 5.2 
B36 543,571,572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and > 
colitis except diarrhoea of the 
New DeLng-4. ee eis eee 982 964 910 6.5 6.1 5.8 
B37 BS ie |e O@irmhosissol lNveLe: ne eek 742 757 838 4.9 4.8 52 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis............ 2,333 2,282 2,148 15.4 14.5 13.3 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate............ 635 651 632 4.2 4.1 3.9 
B40 { §40-652, 660, [Compre of pregnancy, child- 
\ 670-689 birth and the puerperium........ 312 337 278 Ped. 2.1 134 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations.......... 2,580 | 2,619 2,838 17.0 16.7 17.6 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia 
angduatelectasisn.. 7 sent eeeene 2,893 | 3,027 | 3,192 19.0 19.3 19.8 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn.......... 626 667 713 4.1 4.2 4.4 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early 
infancy and immaturity (un- : 
Gualited ease these b .. aet dee: 3.601 3,485 | 3,649 Pye 21-9 2208 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psy- 
chosis, ill-defined and unknown 
CAUSES: dee de coe Rosa 1,880 | 1,894 1,813 12.4 1Qet 1133 
B46 Residual Allaotheridiseasesieae ss st. ota tae 9,899 | 10,086 | 10,489 65.3 64.3 65.2 
BE47 E810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents............ 2,867 3,042 3,559 18.9 19.4 22 0 
BE48 H800-1802 |} All other accidents. ...../..-.-0.+.. 5,513 | 5,808] 5,712 || 36:3 | 37.0| 35.5 
BEd {| 296°, #970-|\ suicide and self-inflicted injury... 1,102 | 1,106 | 1,226) °7.3| 7.0 ) 7am 
é j 
BESO {| E964, £95 |! Homicide and operations of war....| 175 | 169 | 188 | 1.2 11 ea 
Totals, All Causes......... 124,520 | 128,476 | 131,961 || 820.7 | 818.2 820.2 
oy oo oe ee eS eee 
1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2Less than 0.1 per 100,000. 3 Includes 
Hodgkin’s disease, leuksemia and aleukzemia. 4 Excludes Hodgkin’s disease, leukeemia and aleukeemia. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 196-198, shows the striking improvement that has taken place in the rate 
of infant mortality during the past 35 years. Although 42,000 of the 1,330,000. children 
born in the years 1954-56 died, 81,700 others lived to their first birthday who would have 
died at the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. 


As illustrated in Table 15, mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than 
that among females for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual proy- 
inces. As pointed out earlier there were in the 1941-54 period between 1,052 and 1,067 
males born to every 1,000 females born, but because male infant mortality is higher the 
excess of males is reduced drastically by the end of the first year. For example, in 1954-56 
there were 683,247 male children born compared with 646,627 female children, an excess 
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of 36,620 or 5.6 p.c.; during this period 24,099 male children died during their first year 
compared with 18,118 female children, that is, 5,981 more. The excess of males at one 
year of age was thus reduced to 30,639 or 4.9 p.c. 


As indicated in Tables 1 and 15 infant mortality rates vary considerably from province 
to province and from one locality to another. One of the principal causes of these variations 
appears to be the different proportions of births that take place in hospital or under proper 
medical care (see also p. 202). Along with increased hospitalization has come better and 
more widespread prenatal and postnatal care. Many other factors have also been im- 
portant, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation, the pasteuri- 
zation of milk, the use of antibiotics, more and better pediatric services, improved obstet- 
rical and hospital nursing room services, improved home environment because of generally 
improved living standards and, in recent years, the lower age of mothers. 


INFANT DEATHS ,I956 
RATE PER 100,000 AT EACH AGE PERIOD 


LEGEND 


om 1940-1942 
1930-1932 : 


SV 


3,000 


1930-32 -—1940 — 42-1956 


iM First Momnn acc 400 2 OIA 44 2,011 
iy UNDER First 3 Months............. 5.5164 329 6-7 sen 16 
vu [28 DAYS th : ; 
2.000 ‘i UNDER 4-12 Months. .........2,73 3 1:69:90 677 
; gg WEEKS First Year 824915657 | 3,195 
HE ounoer Ste mene : . 
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INFANT MORTALITY ade 
15.— Distribution of Infant Deaths by Sex and Province 1921-56 
Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
F 1000 1.000 F 1000 100 
a ce , ’ : e- , ,000 
Province and Year Males Giaiee Malan Besisic Province and Year Males unleash Enis Trmale 
ive | Live Live | Live 
Births |Births Births | Births 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland...... 1951 361 276 60 48 || Manitoba—conel. 1951 369 289 36 30 
1955 357 267 48 37 1955 390 306 34 28 
1956 335 295 45 41 1956 365 311 33 29 
Per. dsiand.......<. 1921 95 85 89 78 || Saskatchewan...... 1921 | 1,048 766 90 70 
1931 78 50 78 Ve 1931 851 612 78 59 
1941 102 61 95 63 1941 531 415 56 46 
1951 60 30 44 23 1951 353 323 32 30 
1955 50 46 34 35 1955 426 319 34 26 
1956 60 45 46 33 1956 391 289 32 25 
Nova Scotia........ 1921 738.- 573 110 OL |PAlberta...0. doce 1921 808 583 95 72 
1931 510 ‘404 86 71 1931 675 522 76 63 
1941 545 363 77 53 1941 506 373 57 44 
1951 344 250 39 30 1951 531 358 39 27 
1955 340 226 35 25 1955 508 380 29 23 
1956 325 229 33 25 1956 508 352 28 21 
New Brunswick.....1921 740 559 125 101 || British Columbia. .1921 343 259 62 51 
1931 565 379 102 @2 1931 292 222 55 44 
1941 515 421 83 69 1941 316 236 41 32 
1951 472 363 58 46 1951 487 352 34 26 
1955 368 254 43 31 1955 509 353 29 21 
1956 358 298 42 37 1956 509 435 28 24 
Gi bec loo cae 1931 | 5,417 | 4,026 126 GORE Yiulconietincs eis 1951 10 9g 58 53 
1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 85 66 1955 17 10 64 39 
3 1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 54 42 1956 11 12 42 55 
1955 | 2,896 | 2,150 42 33 
Northwest 1951 43 27 136 81 
1956 | 3.130 | 2,414 45 37 Territories 
z 1955 45 45 123 123 
aa 1921 | 3,918 | 2,845 102 79 
1956 68 49 166 131 
1931 | 2,744 | 2,089 77 62 ; 
1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 51 40 
Canada........... 1921!| 8,558 | 6,335 98 77 
1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 34 28 
1931 2/11, 667 | 8,693 94 74 
1955 | 2,061 | 1,561 29 23 
19412) 8,788 | 6,448 67 52 
1956 | 2,048 | 1,562 28 22 
; 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 43 34 
Manitoba........... 1921 868 665 92 74 
1955 | 7,967 | 5,917 35 27 
1931 535 389 74 55 
1956 | 8,108 | 6,291 35 29 
1941 447 341 59 47 


‘Excludes Quebec and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Territories, 


2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers 
of infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary 
widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 199-200, many cities and towns 
have maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate 
for the province in which they are situated. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—Of the 14,399 infant deaths in 1956 a congenital mal- 
formation was the underlying cause of death in 2,310 cases, immaturity in 2,224, pneumonia 
among infants over four weeks of age 1,600, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis 1,642, and 
injury at birth 1,548: these causes together made up almost 65 p.c. of the total. The 
Chart opposite shows the relative importance of the major causes of infant deaths from 
1931-56, and the Chart on p. 214 shows the comparative numbers of children dying at 
each month of age during the first year of life. 


16.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 109,000 Live Births by Cause 1954-56 


Numbers Rates per 
Tote of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death nl | il — 
List No. 
19541 | 19551 | 1956 19541 19551 | 1956 

001-O019GF Tuberculosis oe. a) cae dos ers tes eins Bem 42 21 18 10 S 4 
020-020 | Syphilis.... Sorin. eee eet nies oe ewe seins 6 5 6 1 1 1 
045-04801 Dysentery 4. 200. 6h Me hes ones cog een ee nee ea 12 11 22 3 2 5 

OsO ul ascarlet fevers. lee ocr iaci etree er hap 2 1 1 2 2 2 

O520) Erysipelas.. [ek cs. Ty «een eee ets sine gk 1 1 1 2 2 2 

055.1 Diphtheriat j 2.6 <.36 se os os oho op cee ee ane « 1 1 — 2 2 —_— 
056 | Whooping cough.............50. sees eset ees 75 107 93 17 24 21 
057 | Meningococcal infections...........-+++++e+seee> 50 42 38 11 10 8 
Oba Measles: o. seehn. to soa jcc + ete tsi sinters 56 66 72 1} 15 16 
140-239 1 Weoplasmsi...f..chw. ccs oe tae ee ere ie ces 35 40 41 8 9 ) 
273 | Diseases of thymus gland.........--++++++++ee: 37 38 33 9 9 7 
395 | Mental deficiency.............+---ccsceseeee tee 24 yi 44 6 4 10 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)..........-+++++- 138 142 140 32 32 31 
901. 392: | Otiti media... ceca ccess teeta enters eee 200 151 122 46 - 34 27 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections........-.----- eh 66 67 18 15 15 
AQ0=483. | Influenza. ob cole oi cle cewh cles wos sleete eee a= Bing 172 210 168 40 48 au 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)......--..++++++++ 150 1,567 1,600 362 355 355 
500-502 | Bronchitis... .......22.6..00e rece seer ee en eees 123 100 152 28 23 34 
543 | Gastritis and duodenitis............-+-++++-+++: 5 5 3 1 1 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction........-.-.--- 86 92 135 20 21 30 
571 | Gastro-enteritis and colitis..........-.+-+-+++++ 542 490 484 125 111 107 
572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative (Geliitlewa oo oe a 3 4 1 1 
750-759 | Congenital malformations.........-..-+--+++++5 Pan NGA 265 2,310 491 490 512 
760,761 | Injury at birth... ..-- 20.2.2 es gues ners neces 1,386 | 1,426 | 1,548 319 323 343 
762 | Post-natal asphyxia and atelectasis..........-.- 1,507 1,594 1,642 346 361 364 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks). 2: 438 481 512 101 109 114 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks) .....----- 137 134 149 31 30 33 
765-768 | Other infections of the newborn..........---- me isylt 41 52 1p 0) 12 
769 | Antenatal toxzemia............-..ees see ee ence 146 170 BYE 34 38 30 
770 | Erythroblastosis.............-.0sseseeer ee erees 365 343 334 84 78 74 
771 | Heemorrhagic disease of newborn......-.------ 136 117 109 31 26 24 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment........-.--+-++++++> 112 107 93 26 24 21 
773 | Tll-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy..... ae 703 748 179 159 166 
2,062 | 1,979 | 2,224 474 448 493 
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Tll-defined and unknown causes.........--++++++> 192 238 215 44 54 48 

E810-E825 | Motor vehicle traffic accidents...........+.++++- 12 12 19 3 4 
#900-E904 | Accidental falls..............0e eee ee eee eee nes 14 17 15 4 3 
£916 | Accidents caused by fire..........--.-0+-24005> 25 36 Dial 8 6 
E921, E922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 248 249 237 bi 56 53 
E924, £925 | Accidental mechanical SU fOCREION. cca ene. see. 128 116 156 29 26 35 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 56 71 49 13 16 11 


Other specified causes.......--.-++ees+eeeeeeeee 


Totals, All Causes...............+-- 


= Se 


13,841 | 13,767 | 14,399 || 3,183 | 3,116 3,193 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 


LEADING CAUSES OF INFANT DEATHS 


RATE PER 100,000 RATE PER!I00,000 
LIVE BIRTHS LIVE BIRTHS 
1,800 1800 


* Due to changes in classification, not strictly comparable over the 
period; includes all deaths involving immaturity either as the under- 
lying cause or as a complication. 


** Includes categories 774-776, International Statistical Classification 
(6th Rev.) where immaturity reported alone as underlying cause. 
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Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 196-198, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the 
number of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths 
has declined steadily since about 1930 (when there were 1,215 deaths and a rate of almost 
five deaths for every 1,000 live births) to a record low of 278 in 1956. Since 1945 the rate 
of maternal mortality has dropped below two per 1,000 live births and has been under one 
per 1,000 live births since 1951. Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than 
among married mothers. 


Age at Death.—Table 17 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age groups 
and average age at death. The latter is about four years higher than the average age 
of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates per 1,000 live births by age groups 
show that age is a most important factor in maternal mortality. Though all the rates 
have shown a declining tendency, the inequalities between the age groups remain. The 
death rate for mothers 30-34 years of age is twice to three times as high as the rate at 
20-24 years, and at 40-44 years it is five to ten times as high. The higher rate for the 
“under 20” age group, compared with the age group 20-24, is caused by the high proportion 
of illegitimate children born to young mothers in the ‘under 20”’ group. 


17.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births by Age Group 1954-56 


Maternal Deaths 1.000 Tile Births 
Age Group ee ae 
19541 1955! 19562 19541 19551 | 1956? 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
Under’ 20 '¥ Garg... --gase ne congo nse 11 3.8 13 4.2 12 4.7 0.38 0.44 0.38 
BO 2a eens Gee liemrem eee 37 12.8 47 15.4 29 11.4 0.32 0.40 0.24 
Or ee creas d Were aietanes 68 23.4 62 20.3 59 23.1 0.55 0.50 0.46 
OV ipceie © i be Metab pistes SaNirenesy ieee rR 66 22.8 76 24.8 59 23.1 0.74 0.85 0.65 
SS ee rere ccereitiera ons oe ieoks 69 23.8 74 24.2 56 22.1 1.49 1.54 1.14 
Le ee ccea tens o-cae re nats: ees 33 11.4 29 9.5 38 14.9 2.21 1.89 2,51 
La EE Be i Reg h MENRE eo HORE 6 2.0 4 1.3 2 0.8 5.09 3.54 1.73 
50 years OF OVer ware eee etter — — 1 0.3 - — == — 
Totals, All Ages............ 290 | 100.0 306 | 100.0 255 | 100.9 0.69 0.72 0.58 
oe er — 
Average age at death............. BP 31.8 B).83 “ae doen ve 
2 — 
1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Tabie 18 shows the number and rate of maternal 
deaths by causes. Until a decade ago puerperal sepsis and toxeemias of pregnancy were 
by far the most important causes. Since 1936 the rate for puerperal sepsis has been 
reduced by almost 95 p.c. largely as a result of the use of sulpha and other antibiotics. 
Although there has been a reduction of over 70 p.c. since 1936 in the maternal death 
rate from toxeemias of pregnancy this group still remains a major cause of maternal deaths 
second only to complications of delivery. 
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MATERNAL DEATHS, 1956 


RATE PER 1,000 
LIVE BIRTHS 
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18.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 190,000 Live Births by Cause 1954-56 


ic. Numbers Rates per, 
Berional Cause OF Benth of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 19541] 19551} 1956 || 19541) 19551} 1956 
640, 641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
REL ALC Vane dsc de-< eaten betes sath stthcoees cL ee EE 1 — 1 2 — 2 
aves Loxcemias Of pregnancy -:<..4.seoe- ss ce ceed oes 77 93 53 18 21 12 
643 | Placenta preevia noted before delivery.......... 2 4 — 2 1 — 
644 | Other hemorrhage of pregnancy................ 6 8 4 1 2 1 
Gzoniectopic pregnancy. Jth.d..... 00858. ...ctaeene... 11 11 10 3 2 2 
646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy............... 11 23 12 $ 5 3 
650, 652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis............. 17 13 11 4 3 ey 
Corpimclbortion with sepsises. «. <j. dieehd soos och: 24 15 14 6 3 3 
660 | Delivery without complication................. 8 4 7 2 1 2) 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
antepartum hzemorrhage..................... 24 20 26 6 5 6 
671 | Delivery complicated by retained placenta..... 8 8 8 2 2 2 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum ; 
hepIMornuaAce! 4 Sek RA dk eh 32 32 29 ds 7 6 
673, 674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus................ 11 a 9 3 2 2 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
BENCVOLEIN YA eet RNS ME A. Oe. GY 6 5 11 1 1 Ye 
676, 677 | Delivery with laceration or other trauma....... 18 15 21 4 3 5 
678 | Delivery with other complications of childbirth. 15 20 21 3 5 5 
681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium......... 8 8 ) 2 2 2 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
UOMATV) CL) DOlSIN St ai. <a eee Lense ah. 21 29 19 5 7 4 
685, 686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia............... 6 8 5 1 2 1 
687-689 | Other and unspecified complications of the 
POMONA. 1. Gs Shai. <a. Mt hae Sead 6 12 8 1 3 2 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes........... 312 335 278 72 76 62 


ne ae EE a ac Al SI Se BS i, 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 
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Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


As will be observed from Table 1 the rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of 
births over deaths) in 1926-30 was 13 per 1,000 population. Partly as a result of the 
depression the birth rate declined more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase 
fell to 9.7 in 1937. It increased steadily from 12.6 in 1940-42 to 19.3 in 1947, dropped 
to 17.8 in 1948, then rose to a high of 20.3 in 1954. A decrease to 20.0 in 1955 and 19.8 
in 1956 was caused mainly by a drop in the birth rate. 

Table 19 shows that the rates of natural increase in the provinces followed generally 
the rate for Canada as a whole. The high rates in the Prairie Provinces are caused by 
their relatively younger populations and consequent low death rates. In Quebec the 
death rate in the period 1926-30 was high but it has since declined steadily. High birth 
rates have given Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Alberta the highest rates of natural 
increase in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a fairly 
young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males is 
to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may graduully reduce 
this excess. The trend is towards an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male 
ratio. 

* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 230-231. 


19.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population by Sex and Province 1921-56 


Excess Rate Males Females 
of per ————__—_—— 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Newfoundland} t#0@is.a. contre + eee oor 1951 8,734 Dae 4,369 23.6 4,365 24.8 
1952 9,788 26.2 4,942 Pied 4,846 26.7 
1953 | 10,064 26.3 4,990 20.4 5,074 2a 
1954 | 10,737 Pai We 5,330 26.2 5,407 28.3 
1955 | 7 ide55l 28.4 5,701 Dike 5, 850 29.7 
1956 | 11,483 2780 5,722 26.8 5,761 28.6 
PrincesHdwardelsland -se-.asee ene. ele ee 1921 947 10.7 454 10.1 493 tise 
1931 967 10.9 517 11.4 450 10.6 
1941 915 9.6 483 9.8 432 9.4 
1951 1,747 17.9 872 ia! 875 18.2 
1952 1,787 17.8 902 177 885 18.1 
1953 1,811 17.9 853 16.6 958 19.4 
1954 1,758 17.4 874 17.0 884 17.8 
1955 1,883 18.8 949 18.6 934 19.0 
1956 1,724 17.4 765 5m 959 19.7 
Nova SCOtine aaa 2 oC crton nacre aide icone 1921 6, 601 12.6 Soe 12.5 3,278 12.7 
1931 5, 647 11.0 2,836 10.8 2,811 11.8 
1941 6,989 12 Shoo dibs 3,654 13.0 
1951 11,313 17.6 5,596 17 22 5,717 18.0 
1952 | 12,195 18.7 6, 022 18.2 6,173 19.1 
1953 | 12,468 18.8 6,146 18.3 6,322 19.4 
1954 | 13,217 19.6 6, 490 18.9 6,727 20.4 
1955 | 13,027 19.1 6,375 18.4 6, 652 19.8 
1956 | 13,368 19.2 6,719 19.0 6,649 19.5 
New. brunswic¢hkeew. «. saeans yes te tl 1921 6,055 15.9 3,084 16.0 2,971 15.9 
1931 6,157 Ways 3,099 14.9 3,058 15.3 
1941 7,088 1585 3,396 14.5 3,692 16.5 
1951 11,202 21.8 5,022 21438 5,680 220 
1952 | 12,044 22.9 5,768 21.8 6, 276 24.0 
1953 | 11,821 2202 5, 966 2280 5, 855 224 
1954 | 12,363 22.9 6,140 22.6 6, 223 23.2 
1955 | 12,174 F748 5,898 21.4 6,276 235 
1956 | 11,915 21:5 6,014 21:5 5,901 21.5 
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19.—_Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population by Sex and Province 1921-56—concluded 


Excess Rate Males Females 
oO per (oo a 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Tis, histones Soak ee aoe es 1921 |} 55,316 23.4 29, 431 24.9 25, 885 21.9 
1931 49,119 Wie | 24,984 ise 24,135 16.9 
1941 54, 871 16.5 27,561 16.5 27,310 16.5 
1951 86,030 Dlae 42,961 21:2 43,069 21.2 
1952 | 91,562 21.9 45,555 21.8 46, 007 22.0 
1953 94, 250 221 46, 636 21.8 47,614 22.0 
1954 | 100,009 22.8 49, 865 22.7 50, 144 22.9 
1955 99, 420 22.0 49, 469 210) 49,951 22/31 
1956 | 100,842 21.8 50, 220 207 50, 622 21.9 
| TTC yo) SUBS SOR Ai te a 1921 39, 601 13.5 20,245 ted 19, 356 13.3 
1931 33, 504 9.8 16,472 9.4 17,032 10.1 
1941 33, 036 8.7 15,705 8.2 17/331 9.3 
1951 70, 846 15.4 34, 737 15.0 36, 109 15.8 
1952 79,489 16.6 38,914 ope 40,575 ileal 
1953 84,529 ity iat 41,167 16.5 43, 362 ieee 
1954 | 91,746 17.9 44,736 ies 47,010 18.5 
1955 94,120 17.9 45, 842 e3 48,278 18.5 
1956 | 96,285 17.9 46,813 17.2 49,472 18.4 
he SSS Si ee ani sere be eS: 1921 13,090 Pai lite) 6,491 20.2 6,599 22.8 
1931 9,057 12.9 4,239 LS 4,818 14.5 
1941 S.clk 11.4 3, 834 10.1 4, 483 ad 
1951 13,207 17.0 6, 388 16.2 6,819 17.9 
1952 14, 225 17.8 6,713 16.5 7,512 19.1 
1953 14, 227 17.6 6,576 16.0 7,651 19.2 
1954 15,529 18.8 7,266 17.4 8, 263 20.4 
1955 | 15,544 18.5 7,388 3 8, 156 19.7 
1956 | 14,887 ira 6, 929 16.0 7,958 19.1 
oo GUNES 1921 16, 897 ph 8,542 20.6 8,355 24.3 
1931 15,265 16.5 7,499 15.0 7,766 18.4 
1941 12,006 13.4 5,651 11.8 6,355 15.2 
1951 15, 293 18.4 7,192 16.6 8,101 20.4 
1952 15, 980 18.9 7,559 L742 8,421 20.9 
1953 17,016 keer 8,012 17.9 9,004 21.8 
1954 18, 658 21.4 8,913 19.6 9,745 Zao 
1955 | 18,085 20.6 8,513 18.6 9,572 PI) 
1956 17,393 19.7 8,251 18.0 9,142 aie 
Lo ccoyh 533 A Se eee 1921 11,621 19.7 5,635 17.4 5,986 22.6 
1931 11,950 16.4 5, 843 14.6 6, 107 18.4 
1941 10, 923 13.74 5,016 11.8 5,907 16.0 
1951 19,836 2a 9,331 19.0 10,505 23.5 
1952 21,760 D204: 10, 408 20.4 115352 24.5 
1953 23,180) 23.4 11,383 ia 12,347 25.6 
1954 26,073 QAR 12,616 22.9 13, 457 Ot 
1955 | 26,401 24.2 12,615 22.2 13,786 26.4 
1956 | 27,165 24.2 13,069 2203 14, 096 26.2 
{2 OG oe rr es 1921 6,445 1203 2,949 10.1 3,496 15.1 
1931 4,290 G22 1,604 4.2 2,686 8.7 
1941 6,533 8.0 2,342 5.4 4,191 10.9 
1951 16, 489 14.1 7,107 11.9 9,332 16.4 
1955 21,322 15.9 9,298 13.4 12,024 18.5 
1956 | 22,826 16.3 10, 183 14.1 12,643 18.6 
OU oo. ee 1951 257 28.6 115 20.9 142 39.4 
1955 452 41.1 215 3401 237 50.4 
1956 396 33.0 200 29.0 196 7.00 
Northwest Territories...................... 1951 365 22.8 164 18.2 201 28.7 
1955 482 26.8 236 7404, 7 246 3224 
; 1956 494 26.0 236 Ai be a 258 31.9 
se ES SSS a 19211) 156,573 17.8 80, 154 17.7 76,419 18.0 
| 19311] 135,956 13.1 67,093 12.5 68, 863 13.8 
19411) 140,678 12.2 67,323 11.4 13,300 13.1 
1951 | 255,269 18.2 || 124,354 17.5 | 130,915 18 9 
1955 | 314,461 20 0 || 152,499 19.2 | 161,962 20.9 
1956 | 318,778 19.8 || 155,121 19.0 | 163,657 20.6 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 199-200. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces* 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


Table 20 shows the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 population 
in Canada and the provinces, and percentages of brides and bridegrooms, according to 
place of birth. For the country as a whole in 1956, and as has been the case for several 
years, 83 p.c. of the grooms were born in Canada—nearly 68 p.c. in the province in which 
they were married; over 87 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada—nearly 75 p.c. in the 
province in which they were married. However there are wide variations from this pattern 
as between provinces; as might be expected, in the older Atlantic Provinces and Quebec 
there is a greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians, both 
partners often being born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 230-231. 


20.—Marriages and Marriage Rates by Province with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity 1921-56 


Rate Born Born Born 

Total per in Province in Other Outside 

Province and Year Marri i 000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 

arriages| py opie VS ea cay) Riphbbeiee ies Bi ders 

lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms]| Brides |Grooms] Brides 

No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.e p.c 
J ei fori (e | E00 ese er a 1951 Zool 7.0 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
1952 2,730 7.3 87.5 97.0 2:1 1.0 10.3 oA 
1953 eae 1.2 86.5 96.4 2.5 1.5 ti 251 
1954 2,952 C5 85.1 96.0 ane 1.6 Ped 2.4 
1955 3,211 7.9 85.3 96.4 12.4 D7 12:3 2.0 
1956 3,073 7.4 84.3 96.4 3,0 16 12.4 250 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1921 518 5.8 92.3 94.6 5.0 1.9 2.7 Seo 
1931 * 490 5.6 89.4 91.8 Sal 4.1 5.5 4.1 
1941 673 Tel 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 229 
1952 613 6.1 81.4 91.5 13.9 5.4 4.7 Seal 
1953 647 6.4 80.4 91.8 1553 6.0 4.3 2.2 
1954 605 6.0 79.2 90.7 Ney 6.8 4.1 255 
1955 667 (herd 82.6 94.5 12.9 4.3 4.5 hay 
1956 649 6.6 80.7 92.8 | 14.8 4.8 4.5 225 
PMA COLA eich. sc os foes ok ees Dees 1921 3, 550 6.8 76.3 81.3 6.4 4.5 Tiss 14.2 
1931 3,394 6.6 80.3 86.7 5.4 3.6 14.3 9.7 
1941 6,596 11.4 [3.2 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 Cxk 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1952 5,390 8.3 ile. 86.3 16.5 10.0 6.3 3.7 
1953 5,378 8.1 75.8 86.6 18.7 9.6 0:9 BEd 
1954 Se PAgH) 7.8 73.9 86.5 20.1 9.7 5.9 3.8 
1955 5,288 (rh 72.6 86.0 20.9 10.2 6.5 Ber 
1956 5,543 8.0 74.8 88.1 18.9 9.1 6.4 2.9 
Reeeriswick..2............. 0.6. 1921 Bali 8.4 73.4 78.0 10.1 8.4 16.5 13.6 
1931 2,544 6.2 (HEY 81.8 10.1 9.2 12.2 9.0 
: 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 13.3 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 jaye 9.8 6.4 
1952 4,276 8.1 78.7 85.2 10.7 725 10.6 73 
1953 4,232 7.9 74.8 85.3 12.6 PhP 12.6 Ted 
1954 4,278 7.9 76.8 85.4 11.8 ad 11.4 tag! 
1955 4,359 8 0 74.8 86.1 12.8 6.9 re 7.0 
1956 4,591 8.3 75.9 86.8 12.2 6.3 11.9 6.9 
1 a ee 1931 | 16,783 5.8 79.7 83.4 4.2 Stl 16.0 13.0 
1941 32,782 9.8 86.1 89.3 Gnu. 5.9 ver 4.8 
1951 35, 704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 ORD 1.2 5.0 
1952 35,374 8.5 84.9 87.9 Gl 556 9.1 6.4 
1953 35, 968 8.4 85.6 89.0 5.6 5.0 8.8 5.9 
1954 35,516 8.1 85.4 89.6 5.9 4.4 8.7 6.0 
| 1955 35, 356 7.8 85.2 88.6 5.8 5.2 9.0 6.2 
1956 | 37,290 8.1 85.6 88.8 5:7 5.0 8.7 6.2 
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29.—Marriages and Marriage Rates by 
Bridegrooms and Brides 
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eye ee oe gee 


Where Married 


Province and Year 


Grooms] Brides |Grooms 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British Columbia 


1 Excludes the Province of Quebec. 
Territories for 1956 only. 
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MARRIAGES 225 


Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Almost 92 p.c. of the 
marriages in 1956 were between persons who had not previously been married; almost 
5 p.c. of both brides and bridegrooms had been widowed, and well over 3 p.c. of the marri- 
ages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors was just over 
96 and that of spinsters just under 23 years and six months. The average age of widowers 
and widows at the time of remarriage was double that of bachelors and spinsters. Over 
90 p.c. of spinsters married in 1956 were under 30 years of age—76 p.c. under 25 years. 
Over 83 p.c. of bachelors were under 30 years with 55 p.c. of these under 25 years of age. 


As has been the case in several other countries in recent years, couples are marrying 
younger than was the case a generation ago. Since 1940 the average age of men at the 
time of their first marriage has dropped from 28 years to just past their 26th birthday; 
that of girls from 24 years and eight months to 23 years and five months. Table 21 shows 
the age pattern at marriage for all brides and bridegrooms for the years 1955 and 1956. 


21.—Brides and Bridegrooms by Age and Marital Status 1955 and 1956 


BRIDES 
oo, ‘Numbers Percentages 
Spinsters | Widows | Divorced| Total || Spinsters| Widows | Divorced} Total 
1955 

Under 20 years............ 34, 357 17 22 34, 396 29.4 0.3 0.5 26.9 
3 DS EA area 53, 749 152 478 54,379 46.0 2.4 10.2 42.6 
MR ee can 17,721 359 1,063 19,143 15.2 5.8 22-7 15.0 
al) ==)6 2 A 5, 907 584 1,110 7,601 6.1 9.4 23.7 5.9 
3) > SL) 2,440 670 112 3, 882 Ze 10.7 16.5 3.0 
i as CS ae 1, 288 763 623 2,674 Lil 12.2 13.3 2.1 
20 UES eae ae 687 833 321 1,841 0.6 13.4 6.9 1.4 
ES. eves oc lspecws 359 794 167 1,320 0.3 12.7 3.6 1.0 
5 — 569 “ ..... ao oa ahs, oe 179 717 80 976 0.2 11.5 Dad 0.8 
Pol > (OS Se 93 570 oo 696 0.1 9.1 0.7 0.5 
65 years or OVer........... 72 774 12 858 0.1 12.4 0.3 0.7 

Ages not stated............ 11 — a 11 -- — _— -- 
Totals, All Ages........ 116,863 6,233 4,681 | 127,777 91.5 4.9 3.8 100.0 

AMRPARGAZES....5.5.5000-% 23.5 48.5 34.9 PA psd ce = oa cia 

1956 

| Under 20 years.......... 5 37,657 8 21 37,686 31.0 0.1 0.4 28.4 
Tne 55, 124 152. 462 55, 738 45.3 2.4 9.7 42.0 
0 a 17,808 400 1,101 19,309 14.6 6.3 23.0 14.5 
hai! 6 Sr 5, 863 562 1,093 7,518 4.8 8.9 22.9 ond 
nr 2,429 669 867 3,965 2.0 10.5 18.1 3.0 
40 Ro aes 1, 226 847 577 2,650 1.0 13.3 12.1 2.0 
re 728 876 358 1,962 0.6 13.8 les 1.5 
era 388 785 168 1,341 0.3 12.4 3.5 1.0 
Ge cde. 197 666 85 948 0.2 10.5 1.8 0.7 
\ ae 95 584 33 712 0.1 9.2 0.7 0.5 
65 years or over........... 67 798 14 879 0.1 12.6 0.3 0.7 

Ages not stated............ 3 2 — 5 -- -- _ -- 
| Totals, All Ages........ 121,585 6,349 4,779 132,713 91.6 4.8 3.6 100.0 

Average ages............0. 23.4 48.4 35.0 25.0 , ny 78 
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°1.—Brides ana Bridegrooms by Age and Marital Status 1955 and 1956—concluded 


BRIDEGROOMS 
ns Ge ogi Numbers Percentages 
Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced} Total |] Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced| Total 
1955 
Under 20 years..........«+ 6, 699 1 2 6, 702 5.7 ms Ais 5.2 
1 Vic SS PY! ae dam ments asialo cot 56,315 39 160 56,514 48.1 0.6 3.5 44.2 
Ds ee OA) Pm tore as Agee Ooi 34, 135 177 717 35, 029 29.1 2.9 15.6 27.4 
SR Ode Se weitere cert: 11,385 329 1,043 HZ od 9.7 5.5 221 10.0 
ORs OQ! lane cadet 4,157 387 869 5,413 3eD 6.4 18.9 4.2 
AQ PAA SER RB Siders: 2,109 498 752 3,359 1.8 8.3 16.4 2.6 
A iA SE as oe oa 1,082 629 496 2,207 0.9 10.5 10.8 Lid 
BO) aba AS eee eee 653 696 288 1,637 0.6 11.6 6.3 1.3 
Bice OO UE oe pee weer 318 785 161 1,264 0.3 13.1 3.5 1.6 
GOP TOE oe ceiecey feng 176 827 55 - 1,058 0.2 13.8 1.2 0.8 
65 years Or OVer..........- 150 15633 43 1,826 0.1 27.2 0.9 1.4 
Ages not stated............ 11 — — 11 -- — — -- 
Totals, All Ages........ 117,190 6,001 “4,586 | 127,777 91.7 4.7% 3.6 100.0 
A Verare B2CS tease ae 26.2 54.9 38.4 28.0 ak ane 
1956 
Under 20 years. sc se 7,486 — 2 7,488 Gal _ -- 5.6 
A Vice eet (6 eae a ac 58, 880 39 163 59, 082 48.3 0.7 3.4 44.5 
DA Rea | Wen ane abn ices 35, 552 140 813 36,505 29.1 2.4 16.8 27.5 
30 —— 84 Ae eects rey 11,350 286 1,070 12,706 9.3 4.9 22.1 9.6 
Bi eae ae eee neu roy cleans 4,297 388 885 5,570 5G 6.6 18.3 4.2 
AQ tN Ia octet aszanerer 2,031 494 731 3, 256 7, 8.4 15.1 2.5 
AB. —— die deena 1,168 640 546 2,354 1.0 10.9 11.3 1.8 
BO 4 ates tee oats 597 676 339 1,612 0.5 11.6 7.0 1.2 
Dia Ue coterie cses 344 792 168 1,304 0.3 13.5 oh, 1.0 
GON OSE ene sens 168 805 72 1,045 0.1 13.8 1.5 0.8 
GDL years OLONV EL Ue </ naes 154 1,587 45 1,786 0.1 27.1 0.9 1.3 
Ages not stated........... 5 == — 5 -- -—- —- -- 
Totals, All Ages........ 122,032 5,847 4,834 | 132,713 92.0 4.4 3.6 100.0 
Average Ag@S.. 5. .ceme ss ee 26.1 Hon! Bx) all 27.9 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution © 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the 
population as a whole. Table 22 shows the very strong influence that religion has or 
marriage. About 71 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denom 
ination; in 1956 among those of Jewish faith it was over 93 p.c.; among Roman Catholi¢ 
nearly 89 p.c.; United Church 62 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox over 59 p.c. 


22.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties 1955 and 1956 
(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Denomination of Bride 


re Total || P.C. 
Denomination of East- 
Bridegroom Angli-| Bap- | ern Jew- | Luth- Pres- Roman United| Other} Not Mar- of 


can tist | Orth-| ish eran pret i Phar Church] Sects | Stated riages ||Groom 


odox 
1955 No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Anglicanin. a cen o-.- 7,860 617 95 13 390 783) 1,936] 3,540 532 3] 15,769 
Baptist... top <6 632} 2,094 ile 4 116 191 435 925 297 —_— 
Eastern Orthodox... 128 Del 197) 2 92 26 373 191 63} — 
Jewish: see ae ae eee 32 2 il 428 5 50 29 20; — 
butheran’. ja sr 483 129 68 4) 2,870 148 818 805 282 — 
Presbyterian....... 891 193 33 2 147} 2,030 608) 1,286 204 — 
Roman Catholic!...} 1,720 362 294 22 892 484| 52,218] 2,130 763 6| 58,891 
United Church..... 3,344 795 150 6 748} 1,009] 2,148) 15,055 872 3| 24,130 
OUNCES esos ease ce 634 281 59 12 326 208 991} 1,024) 6,041 1 
Notistated. 3... sce: 2 — —_ — 3; — 9 2 1 8 
Totals fee .csanicie: 15,726} 4,498] 1,920} 1,493] 5,587} 4,884) 59,586) 24,987| 9,075 21)127,777 
PiG. of. brides. 25+. 1A? 30 1:5 12 4.4 3.8] 46.6 19.6 cA -- 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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22._Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Denomination of Bride 


inati Total || P.C. 
Denomination of East- P 
Bridegroom Angli-| Bap- | ern | Jew- | Luth- Pres- ao United| Other} Not Mar- of 


can | tist ole ish | eran pag olic! [Church] Sects |Stated Tages |Crooms 
odox 


1956 
CAIN fara: )0°0) 5:0 2 8,059 610 90 12 421 799} 1,920] 3,473 567 4) 15,955 12.0 
Uo 5} 2,166 21 3 124 154 439 9 305) — 4,844 3.6 
Eastern Orthodox... 133 30} 1,178 1 66 29 378 201 62; — 2,078 1.6 
oo Uy aS Sa 23 5 3} 1,559 13 15 50 25 18} — 1,711 1.3 
Taneran. .......... 496 154 67 4| 2,799 185 843 850 306) = 5,704 4.3 
Presbyterian....... 901 223 27 3 168) 1,957 676] 1,261 170 1) 5,387 4.1 
Roman Catholic!...} 1,791 379 295 24 876 458] 55,593] 2,224 819 5} 62,464)) 47.1 
United Church..... 3, 264 859 179 6 675} 1,071] 2,212) 15,374 816 2| 24, 458 18.4 
Co his! 638 275 47 15 350 195} 1,029) 1,144) 6,392 1) 10,086 7.6 
Not stated......... 1 1 — a = = 5 4 4 11 2 -- 
MOURNS... oe 0.05 15,961) 4,702} 1,907) 1,627) 5,492) 4,863] 63,145) 25,533] 9,459 24/132, 713) 100.0 
P.C. of brides...... 12.0 3.5 1.4 1.2 4.1 3.7, »47.6) 19.2 TTT te 00.0 71.62 
1Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 
denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation the number of divorces granted in Canada was 
small. ‘There were fewer than 20 divorces in every year before 1900, 21 in 1903, 51 in 1909 
and 60 in 1913. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the yearly number 
of marriages. 


At the end of World War I in 1918 the number of divorces increased. The generally 
unsettled conditions and the long separation of men on Active Service from their wives 
may have contributed to this increase. Changes in law and procedure may also have 
been a further factor—at present, Quebec and Newfoundland are the only provinces in 
which applicants for divorce must secure a private Act of Parliament. The number of 
divorces increased from 11 in 1900 to a peak of 8,199 in 1947, declining gradually to a 
postwar low of 5,263 in 1951. Since then the annual number has been fluctuating between 
5,600 and 6,100. 


26.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) by Province, Alternate Years 1916-50 and 1951-56 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1900-49 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230. 


Year Nid. |b: bre |" N.S; N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 

Hee. hs: — 14 11 1 18 2 2 1 18 67 
eS Sa aaa 24 10 2 10 _— 1 2 65 114 
2s ae — 45 15 9 89 42 20 112 136 468 
ls = 35 12 6 91 97 85 129 138 543 
i ae — 42 15 13 113 77 26 118 136 540 
LO! ir — 19 12 10 111 85 50 154 167 608 
i — 28 13 24 213 79 57 173 203 790 
TORU Rk... — 19 27 41 204 114 64 151 255 875 
0 —_— 35 26 27 343 114 66 150 245 1,006 
| a — 30 17 38 365 126 67 170 306 1,122 
Micke — 41 38 40 519 179 84 218 451 1,570 
a 2 51 39 83 824 205 126 271 625 2,226 
US _ 60 52 62 916 206 125 274 674 2,369 
J 2 70 69 71 1,185 284 209 375 824 3,089 
i a 3 93 78 108 | 1,471 316 226 484 | 1,009 3,788 
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23.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) by Province, Alternate Years 1916-50 and 1951-56 


—concluded 

ee 

Year Nfld. | Pal rel SNES: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

VOEGIE ome ore 4 260 382 290 2 639 636 505 962 2.005 7,683 
| O48 ie Sere foc 49 781 211 292 |- 3,107 477 333 651 1,683 6, 881 
GSO bas Se ete. 5 13 199 194 234 2,228 309 280 534 eon 5,373 
1 959 Nee ne A fe 4 10 187 156 289 2,102 361 226 589 1,339 5, 263 
MOD Dh ae Meow one a 3 9 188 200 309 2,202 338 223 630 1532 5, 634 
1958: ccs ce 9 15 185 181 74753 2,774 374 218 603 1,478 6,110 
1 OY: ee Se Seen 8 8 249 ale 370 2,468 371 250 610 1,471 5,922 
M9500. eae. eet 1 7 Zoo 181 396 2,509 337 237 627 1, 483 6,031 
1956P 5 1 230 215 351 2,366 314 221 685 1,502 5,890 


1 By anew rule adopted in August 1948, a decree nist became absolute at the end of three months and as a result 
a number of divorces did not become effective until the following year. 


Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Three official life tables for Canada have been published: the first was calculated 
on the basis of the deaths of 1930-32 and the census population of 1931; the second on 
the basis of the deaths of 1940-42 and the census population of 1941 and the third was 
based on the Census of 1951 and deaths during 1950-52. In addition tables have been 
computed for Canada as a whole for the years 1945 and 1947 based on estimated populations 
by sex and age and the deaths recorded as having occurred during those years. The life 
table values for 1951 are given in abbreviated form in Table 24, 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of the 
population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) of births 
of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis of the 
mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced in num- 
ber by death. For example, during the year 1951, of 100,000 males born, 4,825 died in 
their first year so that 95,675 survived to one year of age; 326 died in their second year 
so that 95,349 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years of age only 90 of 
the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at each age is the 
ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, the expecta- 
tion of life is the average number of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality 
rates in the given years remained constant. 


Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. At the mortality rates given in the 1951 
Life Table (see Table 24) about 15,000 males would have died before reaching age 50 
as compared with about 11,000 females; only 55,000 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with about 66,500 women. 


By 1951 life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high record of 66.3 
years for males and 70.8 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed medical and public health care. Once a child has passed 
its first year of life however its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one year of age 
a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to live an additional 
68.3 years and a female 72.3 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of two full years 
more than his expectation at birth and 1.5 more years for an infant girl. The expectation 
of life of a 15 year old boy is 55.4 more years; of a 15 year old girl 59.2 years. At 25 
years of age the expectation is about 46 years for men and almost 50 for women and at 
age 70, 10.4 years for men and 11.6 for women. 
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24.—Canadian Life Table 1951 


Males Females 
’ | Number |Probability Number |Probability 

pe Number Dying | of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 

g Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 

at Each | Each Age| Reaching of at Each | Each Age] Reaching of 

Age and the Next Life Age and the Next | Life 

Next Birthday Next Birthday 

Jon \igdn et 100, 000 04825 66.33 100, 000 03423 70.83 
4,325 Bide 

MEROAT acai Sfose oe <tc.» 95,675 00341 68.33 96,577 .00299 (Paar 
326 288 

PEVOAUSAA CS 2% sro 95,349 ay .00180 67.56 96,289 ahs .00154 71.55 

3 SiS Selene 95,177 es .00159 66.68 96,141 - 00114 70.66 
10 

dhe Si gear i aaa 95,026 aa .00118 65.79 96,031 . 00092 69.74 
88 

if Cie Ss ae on 94,914 .00101 64.86 95,943 .00079 68.80 
434 318 

VLD) Se Se 94,480 .00077 60.15 95,625 00052 64.02 
397 262 

“Dn: Bete le eae 94,083 00112 55.39 95,363 .00067 59.19 
646 371 

ON Slee Se 93, 437 .00172 50.76 94,992 .00091 54.41 
851 465 

oS 92,586 .00182 46.20 94,527 .00106 49.67 
834 i 534 

Me ees Phe 91,752 .00189 41.60 93,993 .00129 44.94 
928 682 

Soe 90, 824 .00227 37.00 93,311 .00177 40.24 
1A75: 957 

1S SS a eee 89,649 .00328 32.45 92,354 .00257 35.63 
1,772 1,395 

REN 87,877 00524 28.05 90,959 .00387 31.14 
2,793 2,048 

Bene eS... 85, 084 .00853 23.88 88,911 .00560 26.80 
4,322 2,884 

Ca, bghs eee e 80,762 .01348 20.02 86,027 .00834 22.61 
6,318 4,238 

HOY SS a eo 74,444 .02071 16.49 81,789 .01308 18.64 
8, 629 6, 264 

0) SS an 65,815 .03004 fol 75,525 .02040 14.97 
10, 795 8,949 

res 55,020 04435 10.41 66,576 03308 11.62 
13,185 12, 626 

a oe 41,835 .06988 7.89 53, 950 .05567 |. 8.73 
14, 842 16, 238 

7 Se aa ee 26,993 . 10846 5.84 Bi, CZ 09222 6.38 
13, 483 16,944 

So ih ES are 13,510 . 16353 4,27 20, 768 . 14637 4.57 
8, 843 ; 12,831 

a Ee eer 4,667 23667 3.10 7,937 22183 3.24 
3, 718 6,181 

DMP oo sta as oc 0 949 .82997 2.24 1,756 32229 2.27 
859 1,585 

CD) “lie aa See ae 90 . 44550 1.60 até 45146 1.59 


Table 25 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian Life 
Tables for 1931, 1941 and 1951. Life expectancy at birth increased for men from 60 
in 1931 to over 66 years in 1951 and from 62 to 70.8 years for women during the same 
period. This is a gain for males of 3.4 years since 1941 compared with a gain of almost 
3 years in the previous decade; females gained 4.5 years since 1941 compared with 4.2 
years in the preceding decade. Thus, since 1931 a total of 6.3 years have been added to 
male life expectancy and female longevity has been lengthened by 8.7 years. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 
ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 2.6 years 
have been added to the life expectancy of a 5 year old male, 1.7 years to a 20 year old, 
almost 6 months to a 40 year old and barely three months to a 60 year old as compared 
with 6.3 years for a newborn male. During this period life expectancy for a 5 year old 
female gained 5.6 years; for a 20 year old 4.7 years, 2.6 years for a 40 year old and 1.5 
years for a 60 year old as compared with 8.7 years for a newborn female. 
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Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, but 
there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly the rapid 
decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing, with slower declines with 
advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established from about 
50 years onwards for males and up to about 80 for females. 

The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the tables has been 
subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1950-52, and the life expectancy computed 
as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually the 
theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1950-52 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life table as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1950-52. 

The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents 
is owing mainly to the substantial reduction in recent years of mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in 
the future will be comparable to that of the past two decades. As approximately 12 p.c. 
of deaths in 1951 occurred among infants and an additional 72 p.c. among persons over 
50 any additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality 
from conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious 
diseases, prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with 
middle and old age, such as cardio-vascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


25.—Expectation of Life 1931, 1941 and 1951 


38 ee ed 
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1931 1941 1951 
Age eee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
yrs yrs yrs. yrs yrs yrs 
TAG: DEL b Dee ce IS eae see 60.00 62.10 62.96 66.30 66.33 70.83 
divvear Stir. mere Os a elas te 64.69 65.71 66.14 68.73 68.33 72.33 
O VCATBe accom eta eee Beier le 64.46 65.42 65.62 68.16 67.56 fs, 
abel Be. «5 2) Biol oo een ae 63.84 64.75 64.88 67.38 66.68 70.66 
Nm) TMs TPES ols oon 4 e's hee ee 63.11 63.99 64.07 66.56 65.79 69.74 
Bid es ae wis aT ees sh 62.30 63.17 63.22 65.69 64.86 68.80 
LO) eee eke cape cei ae Ree tirshanee 57.96 58.72 58.70 61.08 60.15: 64.02 
15 Me ee ee ee Metta eoronrenas 53.41 54.15 54.06 56.36 55.39 59.19 
DO ne ee ee aes ena eth er eh 49.05 49.76 49.57 51.76 50.76 54.41 
DB sees ts SNL cece ne oun ae 44,83 45.54 45.18 47 26 46.20 49.67 
SO ee ee oe, Re ee Peete eee ore oe 40.55 41.38 40.73 42.81 41.60 44.94 
SO elke oy inc et oe eT ee aes 36.23 37.19 36.26 38.37 37.00 40.24 
AQ): SENSES RRO 51, See ROE, ERR te ta 31.98 33.02 31.87 33.99 32.45 35.63 
ae ee ek eh eee ee 27.79 28.87 27.60 29.67 28.05 31.14 
BO see ee CE Ste cite 23h 24.79 23.49 25.46 23.88 26.80 
BB ee ee es eee Sierras eit 19.88 20.84 19.64 21.42 20.02 22.61 
GOT Specie ae ere meee Seamer: eee PaY 16.29 17.15 16.06 17.62 16.49 18.64 
Gb -6o— ced ne ree ee as 12.98 13.72 12.81 14.08 ile shetil 14.97 
7) Sas Ee ee, ed, Re eee Orme, See 10.06 10.63 9.94 10.93 10.41 11.62 
As GL 0 re Ye d e ee Tek he ee W500 7.98 48 8.19 7.89 Sano 
Tt aL ON ROEM eee eeet C CnuD RA UE eee 5.61 5.92 5.54 6.03 5.84 6.38 
BE SRC SBACE Co SORnD SAEED Ones Seem eae 4.10 4.38 4.05 4.35 aoe 4.57 
D0 nt shea se is Ae ee 2.97 3.24 2.93 3358" 3.10 3.24 
ST Se BOLE EAE MRE ae a 2.14 2.40 2.09 AOR 2.24 2297 
Ci a ei we - 2k Lea mae ay dee ae 1.538 Teed 1.46 1.64 1.60 1259 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


The following table gives a summary of Canada’s general and provincial vital statistics 
rates along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that the low crude 
death rate in Canada is bettered by only three countries and that some of the provinces 
have lower rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to make Canada 
one of the fastest growing countries and this country currently ranks sixth among those 
listed. However there is marked room for improvement in rates of infant mortality; 
nine of the countries listed have lower rates than Canada. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 
HEALTH IN CANADA 


Advances in medical sciences and the development of health services have contributed 
to a marked improvement in the health of Canadians during recent years. Higher nutri- 
tional standards, better housing and the growth of social services have had a favourable 
influence. The greatest development in these areas has taken place since the end of the 
second world war, a period marked by record high fertility and relatively heavy immigra- 
tion. There has also been a marked shift in health indices. Canada’s crude death rate 
and maternal, infant, and neonatal death rates have shown as much proportionate decrease 
in the past ten years as had occurred during the previous twenty. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared by the Research and Statistics Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Improvements in health conditions have affected people of all ages, though the greatest 
impact has been made on health of infants and youths. For some younger age groups 
death rates have dropped by more than two-thirds during the past quarter-century; gains 
made in older age groups have been much more modest. During the twenty-year period 
up to 1951 life expectancy at birth for males rose from 60 to 66 years and for females 
from 62 to 71 years. Average age at death, a cruder index of the life span, in the thirty- 
year period up to 1956 advanced for males from 40 to 58 years and for females from 42 to 
61 years. 

Some improvements in health can be directly related to specific public health measures, 
others to general advances in medical care. Well established community procedures like 
chlorination of water supplies, pasteurization of milk, sanitary disposal of sewage and 
health inspection of food handling have done much to reduce the incidence of typhoid 
fever and other water and food-borne infections. Vaccination has eliminated smallpox 
from Canada, though as recently as 1928 over three thousand cases of smallpox were 
reported in this country. 


The extensive development of antibiotics and other prophylactic agents such as 
poliomyelitis vaccine has served to reduce the severity or the degree of disability caused 
by many primary infections and to provide protection against secondary infection. In 
1956 only 1.8 p.c. of all deaths were due to infectious diseases, including tuberculosis; 
thirty years ago infectious disease accounted for 12.6 p.c. of deaths. Similar decreases 
in deaths have occurred in other diseases such as rheumatic fever and pneumonia where 
infection plays a part in other disease processes. 


But, while many of man’s oldest diseases are being controlled, the nature and cure of 
chronic and degenerative illness remain too largely unknown, and new sources of ill health 
are emerging from the complex development of industrial civilization. In this country 
and elsewhere occupational hazards from toxic substances and accidents have become 
a matter of increasing concern. The contamination of air and water for the community 
from industrial wastes becomes a progressively more severe problem. Accidents are 
assuming an alarming position among the leading causes of death, vehicular and other 
traffic accidents resulting in a tragic mounting loss of life. The rapid development of 
urban living has also created many other problems related to health. Inadequate housing 
and recreation facilities, excessive use of alcohol, drug addiction, and juvenile delinquency 
are special urban problems. Increasing use of radioactive agents in many different fields 
of endeavour requires special health precautions and the general problem of the effects 
of radiation on life is one of the most important and pressing of today. 


Health of Mothers and Children.—Continuing high fertility produced a record of 
450,000 births in Canada in 1956, but the 1956 infant mortality rate of 32 still stands 
far above the Swedish and Netherlands rates of 17 and 19 deaths per thousand live births. 
Of the 14,399 infants who died during their first year, nearly two-thirds of deaths occurred 
during the first 28 days of life. Immaturity, congenital malformations and birth injury 
continued to be the leading causes of infant deaths. For mothers, 278 deaths in 1956 
established a new low rate of maternal mortality, approximately one-tenth the rate 25 
years ago. Regional differences continue to affect the national picture of maternal and 
infant deaths. 


Health of Young People.—Following the first year of life survival rates are high through- 
out childhood. Although more than one-third of the population are between one and — 
20 years of age, they account for only one of every 25 deaths. Accidents account for the 
largest number of deaths in childhood, principally traffic casualties and drownings. 
_ Respiratory and digestive disorders are also leading causes of death. 


Despite the relatively low number of deaths, sickness rates in childhood remain high. 
The Canadian Sickness Survey of 1951 showed that 87 p.c. of children under 15 reported 
sickness and 57 p.c. reported time spent sick in bed. Each child suffered an average 
of three sicknesses a year, a sickness lasting 12 days on the average. Colds and influenza 
which are rife at all ages were a leading cause of sickness. The communicable diseases 
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of childhood, (measles, mumps, chickenpox, whooping cough and scarlet fever) also ac- 
counted for much sickness; well over a million cases of these diseases were reported during 
the survey year. In March 1957 there were nearly five thousand persons suffering from 
such long-term conditions, generally congenital or arising in early childhood, as epilepsy, 
cerebral spastic infantile paralysis or the late effects of infantile paralysis and there were 
over 10,000 mentally defective persons receiving allowances for total and permanent 
disabilities, in addition to those in institutions. | 


Health of Adults—The health of the adult population has also been affected by 
modern preventive and treatment services and control of many infectious respiratory 
and digestive diseases has markedly reduced death rates from these causes. Degenerative 
diseases, on the other hand, continue to take an increasing toll of life and health through 
the working years. 

Thirty years ago women experienced a higher death rate than men through their 
reproductive years; the situation is now reversed, with women’s death rates reduced 
by two-thirds and male death rates reduced by one-half. Accidents, frequently occupa- 
tional, are the leading cause of death for men; past the age of 30 cancer becomes the 
leading cause of death for women, From age 50 on there are marked trend differences 
in death rates between the sexes. While the rates for women in their 50’s and 60’s have 
dropped by about one-third there has, over the past quarter-century, been no significant 
decrease in the male death rate; in 1955 there were seven men who died for every four 
deaths among women in this age range. Half the deaths of both sexes are due to heart 
disease. One-third of female deaths and one-fifth of male deaths result from cancer. 
Diabetes also ranks as a leading cause of death for both sexes. Accidents continue to 
take a heavy toll with higher rates among males. 


The Permanent Physical Disability Study carried out as a supplement to the Canadian 
Sickness Survey in 1951 reported that 317,000 persons aged 45 to 64 were permanently 
physically handicapped; of this number 136,000 were severely or totally disabled. The 
high death rate from degenerative diseases in the adult population is preceded in many 
instances by periods of illness and disability. 


Health of Older People.-—The growing burden of chronic illness in old age is reflected 
in mortality and morbidity data. In 1955, 63 p.c. of deaths over age 65 were caused by 
heart and artery diseases; 15.6 p.c. were the result of cancer. Cardiovascular disease 
and cancer account for approximately one-third of all old age admissions to general hos- 
pitals and a large share of hospital care in old age is for respiratory and digestive ailments. 
The chronic nature of sickness in old age is emphasized by the findings of the Canadian 
Sickness Survey. Persons over 65 accounted for only 7 p.c. of the survey population 
but for 15 p.c. of the total days of illness. Much disability was permanent as was indicated 
by the fact that 162,000 persons over 65 were estimated to be severely or totally disabled. 
Heart disease, arthritis, impairments from accidents, blindness, deafness and chronic 
diseases of the nervous system accounted for 60 p.c. of all persons reporting permanent 
disability. The Canadian Sickness Survey did not include residents of chronic care in- 
stitutions. In 1955 there were about 140,000 persons under care in mental, tuberculosis 
and other chronic care hospitals. Persons over 65 years of age accounted for one-quarter 
of all separations from mental institutions. One-quarter of discharges and two-thirds 
of deaths in mental institutions in old age were diagnosed as senile or suffering from cerebral 
arteriosclerosis. 


Health Problems.—The increasing impact of chronic disease and the continuing 
high death rates in the productive years of life caused by degenerative diseases, high 
accident rates, the threat presented by radiation and other hazards to the health of the 
Canadian as well as other peoples are the subject of increasingly intense research in many 
countries. Canadian research has made a considerable contribution both in terms of 
guiding hypotheses and in clinical work. The active participation of Canadian scientists 
in international research ensures that Canadians are able to benefit quickly and freely 
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from any new findings which may modify established medical practice. The system of 
informational services, preventive public health and health care programs being built 
up across the country brings to increasing numbers of Canadians the resources and facilities 
that make possible the raising of health standards. 


Section 1.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Health Activities 


Public health services in Canada are provided through the federal, provincial and 
local governments, with important contributions being made by voluntary agencies. 


The Federal Government provides consultant and specialist services to the provinces, 
assists in the financing of provincial programs, provides services to special groups such as 
veterans and Indians, exercises control over the standard and distribution of food and drugs, 
maintains quarantine measures and is responsible for the carrying out of certain inter- 
national health obligations. 


The provinces play the major role in the provision of public health services to the 
people of Canada. Most programs are administered by the province or by local govern- 
ment under provincial legislation. 


Voluntary agencies organized nationally, provincially or locally provide many services 
and carry on programs of health education. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Health Activities 


Federal participation in health matters is largely centred in the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, with certain important programs being administered by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs which provides medical and hospital care to veterans for disabilities 
resulting from war service; the Department of National Defence which is responsible for 
the health of the Armed Forces and which, through the Defence Research Board, partici- 
pates in medical research; the Medical Division of the National Research Council which 
administers grants for medical research; and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which is 
responsible for the collection and compilation of health statistics. The Department of 
Agriculture has certain responsibilities in connection with food production. 


Under the Department of National Health and Welfare Act of 1944 that Department 
is responsible for the administration of certain statutes, for research in health matters, 
for the carrying out of international health obligations undertaken by Canada and, in 
co-operation with the provinces, for the preservation and improvement of public health. 


Under the Quarantine Act, the Department maintains a maritime and aerial navigation 
quarantine service against entry of infectious diseases; it advises on the administration of 
sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health and conducts, in Canada and overseas, 
the medical examination of applicants for immigration. It also provides care for sick 
mariners, as required under Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, and has certain national 
and international responsibilities with regard to the pollution of boundary and other 
waters. 


Under the Food and Drugs Act, the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, and the 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the Department is responsible for the control of the safety 
and purity of food and drugs; the registration, preparation and sale of proprietary or 
patent medicines; and control of the import, export and distribution of narcotic drugs. 


The Department advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances 
_ and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of these allowances; it is responsible for supervision of health conditions for 
persons employed on federal public works, as provided under the Public Works Health Act, 
and maintains a program for the conservation and promotion of the health of civil servants 
and other Federal Government employees. Medical advisory services are provided for 
the Department of Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and comfort 
of air crew and passengers. 
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The National 


Health Program.*—The National Health Program, which consists 


of 12 separate grants available to all provinces and the territories, was introduced in 1948 


for the development of health and hospital services. 


the provinces have 


steadily increased utilization of their grants. The annual amounts 


of expenditure in each fiscal year have been as follows: 1948-49, $7,400,000; 1949-50, 
$15,500,000; 1950-51, $18,700,000; 1951-52, $23,900,000; 1952-53, $26,900,000; 1953-54, 
$29,200,000; 1954-55, $31,600,000; 1955-56, $33,500,000; and 1956-57, $36,300,000. 


* A special article on the first five years of the National Health Program is given in the 1954 Year Book, 


pp. 215-223. 
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1.—Amounts Available to the Provinces and Amounts and Percentages Expended under 
the National Health Program, by Grant, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1957 


RSE RE SS A SS SSS roses nen 


Amount Amount Proportion 

Grant Available! Expended Expended 
$ $ p.c. 
MENU Coa sere nly cet tad aakics Shi es ores shiek 3,598,795 3,248, 817 90 
EERNEETMIPGNOUL Cities oF Lae Me ot. chk bees eae ou Le es es 519,898 465,751 89 
MET ete DOAN G Dit, ieee 8 ath he eda ual oe Ria tase Blade 7,800,500 6,040, 234 77 
IESG UCUON sc Coa en ee on ee 17,918,174 11,374, 876 63 
LC SUCU Tk EA Mee ig God an ae ae ee eC See ae 7, 234, 868 6,342,328 88 
PP SOLOMA ELTA ININ OT pe Mae ty Rican cP omicnaiskas ok vnactorhn Rak desstic® sure hube 516,300 515, 626 99 
DMI IOUFEL FESOALCIL oe eo a Ucar te eee ae 512,900 430, 283 84 
IIOIIORES 'CONETON yy phi nt te. ae Saas TRUE DN IS e aah? SURE: 4,239,531 4,275,379 101 
BeMPOMOAD TREDRS COULTON oon. iat vais.s, deys- 0 o, se de Fa Loam «sick eho as 518,099 466,020 90 
Pema maternal health? els. e kee ek nls cea ee 2,000, 000 993,277 50 
Laboratory and radiological services?..........cccceccccuccceccceues 7,020,450 1,639,829 23 
SE LOAD MIGRATIONS 0s va eG aie hikes acls « Faconelsn Hho sacs owed a Bek 1,000,000 487,723 49 
OSIRIA eerie So ares Paresh Rhee Ss 52,879,515 36,280,143 69 


1 Authorized by P.C. 1956-33/660 and by Supplementary Estimates (Vote No. 655). For the purpose of this 
table, the amounts available for the Yukon and Northwest Territories were distributed by grant although the 
Order-in-Council did not show this distribution. 2 Grant consisted of $6,683,660 for new projects and a revote 
of $11,155,324 to complete projects approved before Apr. 1, 1953, on which construction started before Oct. 1, 1953, 
and also projects approved after Mar. 31, 1953, and those approved prior to that date the construction of which 
commenced after Sept. 30, 1953. Also included is special revote of $79,190 for the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 3 First introduced in fiscal year 1953-54. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1957, aid for construction was approved for 64,788 beds, 8,183 
bassinets, 11,450 nurses’ beds and space in community health centres and combined lab- 
oratories exceeding 7,500 bed equivalents. Approximately 15,700 health workers had 
been trained or were undergoing special training and more than 6,000 additional health 
workers had been employed with federal grant assistance. 


Federal Grants to Non-government Organizations.—Grants are paid directly to the 
following non-government agencies engaged in health work: the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the Victorian Order of Nurses, the St. 
John Ambulance Association, the Canadian Paraplegic Association, the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, the Health League of Canada, the Canadian Public Health Association, 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, L’Association Canadienne-Francaise des 
Aveugles, L’Institut Nazareth de Montreal, and the Montreal Association for the Blind. 


Federal grants are also provided under the National Health Program to assist in the 
operation of special treatment services carried out in a number of provinces by voluntary 
organizations such as the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society and various agencies 
engaged in the rehabilitation of crippled children. 


Medical Care of Indians and Eskimos.—In 1956, 18 hospitals, 44 nursing stations, 
26 clinics, 8 nurse dispensaries and 62 other health centres were operated by the Depart- 
ment which also reimburses on a per diem basis the mission and other non-federal hospitals 
that provide accommodation for Indians and Eskimos, Full-time departmental medical 
officers serve the larger Indian reserves and part-time officers serve the smaller bands. 
Fees are also paid to local physicians for services to Indians. Information relating to all 
health services provided in the Yukon and Northwest Territories is given at pp. 250-251. 


Consultative Services.—Certain Divisions of the Department provide technical in- 
formation and advice concerning the evaluation of programs and procedures and the 
establishment of standards in various health fields; they conduct surveys in research and 
development both independently and in co-operation with other departments and agencies. 
These Divisions include Blindness Control, Child and Maternal Health, Occupational 
Health, Nutrition, Mental Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, Hospital Design, the 
Laboratory of Hygiene, Information Services, and Research and Statistics. 
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Federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Offer.—During 1956 and 
1957 considerable progress was made toward the development of a federal-provincial 
system of hospital insurance and laboratory and radiological diagnostic services, For some 
years the Provinces of British Columbia and Saskatchewan have operated programs of 
hospital insurance on the basis of universal coverage and in the Provinces of Alberta and 
Newfoundland there have been similar programs covering smaller percentages of their 
population. 


In January 1956 the Federal Government offered to share on a grant-in-aid basis the 
costs of hospital insurance and laboratory and radiological diagnostic services on certain 
conditions. ‘The offer was conditional on its acceptance by a majority of provinces re- 
presenting a majority of population. Universal benefits must be available within the pro- 
vince and the offer specified shareable and non-shareable costs. Standard ward hospital 
care must be provided as a basic benefit and the costs of superior accommodation must 
be charged to the patient who might, if he chose, insure voluntarily for this accommodation. 
It. was anticipated that there would be substantial variation between provinces in the 
patterns of provincial organization and methods of financing, whether by personal premiums, 
sales taxes, general provincial revenues or combinations of these. 


The Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act passed by the Parliament of 
Canada was proclaimed on May 1, 1957, authorizing the Government of Canada to enter 
into agreements with provincial governments. By the summer of 1957 it was apparent 
that at least eight provinces had indicated their intention of proceeding with hospital 
insurance plans along the lines of the federal proposal. 


Subsection 2.—The Dominion Council of Health 


The Dominion Council of Health is a statutory advisory body to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, established in 1919 and deriving its present legislative author- 
ity from Sect. 7 of the National Health and Welfare Act 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 74). It is 
composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health who acts as Chairman, the Deputy 
Ministers of Health of each of the ten provinces and five appointees of the Governor in 
Council, selected by tradition to represent such major segments of the population as 
agriculture, organized labour and women’s organizations. 


The duties and powers of the Council as formally prescribed by the Governor in Council 
are. 
(1) The consideration of matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the health of the 


people of Canada and the initiation of recommendations and proposals to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare and other appropriate authorities in regard thereto; 


(2) The furnishing of advice to the Minister of National Health and Welfare in respect to the 
matters provided in Sect. 5 of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act, relating 
to the promotion of preservation of the health of the people of Canada, over which the 
Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction. 


Through the Council a direct means of co-operation at the technical level is provided 
between provincial health departments and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. In addition to being able to draw on both federal and provincial resources to 
aid its deliberations, it is assisted by a number of technical advisory committees composed 
of federal and provincial officials in different specialized fields. These committees 
include the Technical Advisory Committee on Public Health Laboratory Services, the 
Advisory Committee on Mental Health, the Federal-Provincial Nutrition Committee, 
the Federal-Provincial Conference on Health Education, the Federal-Provincial Conference 
of Communicable Disease Control Directors and the Technical Advisory Committee on 
Public Health Engineering. 


The Council usually meets twice each year. Any member may submit items for the 
agenda and any agency wishing to make representation to the Council may do so. 
Consideration of a matter by the Council usually infers that it is of some common interest 
or concern to more than one province. 
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Although the Council is of a purely advisory character its recommendations reflect 
the considered opinions of senior health administrators and scientific workers across the 
country and have had very considerable influence on the development of public health 
administration in Canada. The recommendations frequently have led to an early combined 
approach by federal and provincial governments which might otherwise have been achieved 
only after long periods of negotiation. It has taken an active part in the development 
of the National Health Program and, in addition to advising on the general operation of 
the program and on situations developing in different provinces, has played an important 
role in such combined federal-provincial projects as the National Sickness Survey. Through 
the arrangements made by the Council for the production and distribution of ACTH 
and cortisone for use by clinical investigators throughout Canada it has been estimated 
that the clinical assessment of their value was advanced by at least two years. In the 
same way the Council was able to facilitate arrangements for the production of gamma 
globulin and later of Salk vaccine. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial and Municipal Health Activities 


Provincial health functions commonly include central planning and administration; 
the operation of laboratories and of special programs affecting the entire province in such 
fields as cancer, mental health and tuberculosis; consultant service to local authorities; and 
either supervision or administration of local services. 


At the local level responsibility for services varies widely but municipalities in most 
provinces provide basic services and participate in the cost of hospital care for indigents. 
In recent years there has been a rapid growth of health services in smaller centres and rural 
areas through the organization of health units with full-time staff serving counties or other 
combinations of local government areas. These units provide a generalized program that 
includes public health nursing, sanitary inspection, communicable disease control, child 
and maternal health and school hygiene and health education. Financial and administra- 
_ tive responsibility usually is shared by the provincial and the local authority. Municipalities 
outside fully organized health-unit areas usually appoint part-time medical officers and 
other personnel while the provincial authorities assume responsibility in the areas lacking 
municipal organization. 


Newfoundland.—Health services in Newfoundland are administered largely by the 
Province and include provision of public hospital and medical care in large areas of the 
Province. 


General Public Health Services.—A preventive service is operated in St. John’s through 
public health nurses. Dietary supplements such as orange juice and cod liver oil are 
distributed throughout the Province. Environmental health services are administered 
through an inspection service in St. John’s and regional offices at Corner Brook and 
Grand Falls. The Division of Laboratories administers a public health laboratory, the 
St. John’s General Hospital laboratory and a blood bank. Routine diagnostic work is 
being decentralized through the employment of combined laboratory and X-ray technicians 
in outpost cottage hospitals. | 


Hospital and Medical Care-——The Department of Health provides prepaid medical 
and public ward hospital care to almost 50 p.c. of the population through its Cottage 
Hospital Plan; free medical and hospital care to indigents wherever facilities are available; 
and, under a program introduced in 1957, free public ward hospital care and out-patient 
_ diagnostic services for all children under 16 years of age. It operates a large general hos- 

pital at St. John’s as well as 18 cottage hospitals and seven nursing stations distributed 
along the coastline, and also pays private physicians and non-governmental hospitals 
for the care of patients covered by the three public programs. In northern areas, respon- 
sibility for service has been delegated to the International Grenfell Association and the 
Notre Dame Bay Memorial Hospital Association, where community prepayment plans 
have been integrated into the Cottage Hospital Plan. 
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The Cottage Hospital Plan is financed from local subscription fees and general pro- 
vincial revenues. In most areas, prepayment of $15 annually by the head of each family 
and $7.50 for single adults entitles subscribers to out-patient diagnosis and treatment, 
home visits by the doctor, and hospital care in the local hospital or the St. John’s Guieial 
Hospital. Each hospital is directed by a medical health officer responsible for domiciliary 
care in a medical practice area adjoining the hospital, nee additional medical health 
officers and nurses supply care in outlying districts. 


Mental Health.—Mental Health services are centred at the Hospital for Mental and 
Nervous Diseases in St. John’s which operates in-patient and out-patient services, a 
day-care centre and consultant and educational services. All treatment is free of charge. 


Tuberculosis.—With tuberculosis incidence above the national average, tuberculosis 
control has been of particular importance in Newfoundland. ‘Two provincial sanatoria, 
as well as tuberculosis units in two other hospitals, provide free treatment for all cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Preventive, case-finding and follow-up services are handled by 
the Tuberculosis Dispensary at St. John’s and the West Coast Sanatorium in Corner Brook. 
The Newfoundland Tuberculosis Association participates in mass X-ray surveys, B.C.G. 
vaccinations, and rehabilitation services. Tuberculosis control activities have contributed 
to such reductions in tuberculosis hospitalization rates that early in 1957 a part of the 
St. John’s sanatorium was converted into much needed accommodation for mental patients. 


Cancer.—Special diagnostic and treatment services for cancer are located at the 
St. John’s General Hospital, and treatment is subsidized by the Province. 


Poliomyelitis.—Special diagnostic and treatment services for poliomyelitis are located 
at the St. John’s General Hospital, and treatment is subsidized by the Province. 


Venereal Disease.—Provincially administered venereal disease clinics are operated at 
St. John’s and at various cottage hospitals throughout the Province; free treatment and 
drugs are available to persons attending the central clinic, to cottage hospital subscribers 
and to medical indigents. 


Crippled Children.—Voluntary agencies assist in development of appropriate pro- 
grams; one such agency, the Sunshine Camp Association, offers restorative services to 
physically impaired children. 


Rehabilitation.—The Rehabilitation Branch, through the Co-ordinator of Rehabili- 
tation, conducts case-finding surveys and arranges for counselling, training and Job place- 
ment of disabled persons. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Health Department supplies directly many of the 
services which in the larger provinces are provided by local health agencies. Most activities 
are carried out from the Health Centre at Charlottetown and a smaller office at Summerside, 
under the direction of the Deputy Minister, assisted by a full-time Health Officer. 


General Public Health—The Division of Public Health Nursing, through its staff 
of eleven public health nurses in various communities, is largely responsible for basic local 
services. Sanitary services, vital statistics, dental public health and health education are 
handled by separate health divisions; consultative child and maternal] health services are 
provided. Laboratory procedures are performed by a central laboratory and seven hospitals; 
most tests are free of charge. 


Hospital and Medical Care—The Provincial Government pays grants of $1 per 
patient day to general hospitals on behalf of all patients. Payment for the hospital or 
medical care of indigents is a discretionary responsibility of local government. 


Mental Health.—Facilities for treatment of mental illness include the Riverside 
Hospital, the Provincial Infirmary largely for senile and mentally defective indigent 
patients, and an out-patient clinic for adults and children. Charges are made for 
maintenance if able to pay and the Province pays the remainder. 
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Tuberculosis.—Tuberculosis control includes case-finding and diagnostic clinics, 
treatment and rehabilitation services, conducted by the Province in co-operation with 
the Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis League. Diagnostic services are free. Treatment 
services at fhe Provincial Sanatorium in Charlottetown, though not unqualifiedly free, 
are heavily subsidized by the Province. Medically indigent patients receive free treatment. 


Cancer.—F ree diagnostic services, including hospitalization for diagnosis, are available 
to cancer patients through two clinics administered by the Division of Cancer Control. 


Poliomyelitis.—Poliomyelitis treatment is provided at an orthopaedic centre located 
at the Provincial Sanatorium; the Health Department pays one-half of the cost of hospital 
and special nursing care during the acute stage of the disease and supplies free treatment 
to patients with residual paralysis. 


Venereal Disease.—A venereal disease clinic operates in Charlottetown as a part of 
the provincial venereal disease control program. 


Dental.—F ree dental treatment at mobile clinics is available for Grade I and II children 
in rural areas. Preventive clinics operate for the topical application of sodium fluoride 
to pre-school and school children. 


Rehabilitation General training of disabled persons is the responsibility of the 
Rehabilitation Co-ordinator in the Department of Education. Tuberculosis patients 
receive rehabilitation services with the aid of the Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis 
League. 


Nova Scotia.—Most services provided by the Department of Public Health are 
administered through eight divisional or district offices. The Department of Public 
Welfare also administers certain services, notably those for mentally deficient children. 
Major provincial facilities include the Victoria Genera] Hospital, the Nova Scotia Hospital 
for the mentally ill and three tuberculosis sanatoria. : 04 


General Public Health.—Most preventive services are carried out through the eight 
local divisional offices, which are staffed with public health nurses and sanitary inspectors 
under the supervision of a full-time medical health officer. Provincial laboratory services 
are organized through the Division of Public Health Laboratories which operates two 
branch laboratories and a central public health laboratory; the Division of Pathology 
which does tissue pathological examinations and related tests; and the Biochemistry 
Laboratories Division. All public health and histopathology procedures are supplied 
without charge. The Division of Laboratory and Radiological Services, under a part- 
time director, co-ordinates public health and hospital laboratory and radiological services. 


Hospital and Medical Care.-—The provincial Health Department meets the operating 
deficit of the Victoria General Hospital, and pays approved hospitals a grant of 50 cents 
a day on behalf of all patients; municipalities are required to pay up to $9 a day for 
hospitalization of resident indigents. The Department of Welfare supervises a program 
of medical services, including physician’s care in the home and office, for recipients of blind 
persons’ allowances and mothers’ allowances under a scheme sponsored by the Nova 
Scotia Medical Society and financed by per capita payments from the Province. 


Menial Health—Organized hospital services for the mentally ill include the Nova 
Scotia Hospital for active treatment, operated by the provincial Health Department; the 
psychiatric unit and out-patient department of the Victoria General Hospital; the Nova 
Scotia Training School for mentally deficient children, administered by the provincial 
Welfare Department; and 17 county homes and hospitals, operated by local government 
agencies, which mainly provide custodial care for long-term patients. Psychiatric clinics, 
maintained largely by the Health Department, are located at Halifax, Wolfville, Yarmouth 
and Digby. Treatment is free at the Nova Scotia Hospital, but in the other institutions 
relatives may be charged for the patient’s maintenance. Resident indigents are supported 
by their municipalities. 
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Tuberculosis.—Free treatment is provided, mainly in the three provincial sanatoria 
and the municipal sanatorium at Halifax. Several tuberculosis units in general hospitals 
have now been discontinued. Divisional medical officers are responsible for detection, 
case-finding and follow-up of tuberculosis cases in their districts. ; 


Cancer.—A clinic with radiation treatment facilities is included in the service provided 
by the provincial Victoria General Hospital. 


Poliomyelitis.—A treatment clinic for poliomyelitis is included in the service provided 
by the provincial Victoria General Hospital. Branch poliomyelitis clinics have been 
established at Sydney, Antigonish and Yarmouth. 


: Venereal Disease-—Venereal disease detection services are provided mainly through 
the eight local health districts. Treatment is free of charge through the provincial venereal 
disease clinic in Halifax, or through private physicians reimbursed by the Province. 


Dental.—Mobile dental clinics are operated by the Division of Dental Services to 
provide free treatment to rural school children under 13 years of age. 


Rehabilitation —Nova Scotia rehabilitation services to the disabled are the result 
of co-operative effort on the part of various voluntary agencies, professional groups and 
government departments, with general assistance from a Rehabilitation Co-ordinator 
appointed to the Department of Public Health. Among the most recent developments 
were the formation of the Nova Scotia Council for the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
and the opening in 1956 of a civilian rehabilitation centre for both adults and children in 
Halifax. The Health Department and the Nova Scotia Tuberculosis Association combine 
in attending to the specific rehabilitation problems of tuberculosis patients. 


New Brunswick.—Services are provided through the Health Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Services which includes Divisions of Sanitary Engineering, 
Public Health Nursing, Communicable Disease Control, Maternal and Child Health, 
Health Education, Hospital Services and Laboratories. There is a high degree of pro- 
vincial participation in the supplying of service and close working relationships with 
voluntary health agencies and hospitals. 


General Public Health—Although responsibility for local public health functions is 
divided between the Province and 15 local sub-health district boards of health, the pro- 
vincial Health Department employs all six full-time medical health officers and nearly all 
public health nurses. Each medical health officer serves from two to four sub-health 
districts; the activities of most local boards are confined to vital statistics and environ- 
mental sanitation. The Bureau of Laboratories administers a central laboratory in 
Saint John and two branch laboratories in Moncton and Fredericton, designed to integrate 
public health and hospital laboratory services. Public health procedures, RH factor 
investigations and tumour diagnosis are performed free of charge but hospitals are charged 
for other procedures at cost. 


Hospital and Medical Care.—The Province pays grants of 50 cents a day to approved 
general hospitals on behalf of all patients. Hospital and medical care for indigents is a 
matter of municipal discretion, but emergency admissions are a mandatory responsibility. 
Inspection of hospitals, hospital grants and the over-all planning of hospital facilities are 
directed by the Division of Hospital Services. 


Mental Health_—All municipalities in the Province are responsible for paying a portion 
of the cost of treating indigent mental patients in provincial mental hospitals. The 
provincial Mental Health Division administers two mental hospitals and three community 
clinics as part of a comprehensive program which includes operation of a day training 
school for mentally retarded children. The provincial division of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association co-operates with provincial authorities in an active mental health 
education program. 


, 
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Tuberculosis.—F ree diagnostic services are provided in ten centres, including a central 
clinic in Saint John, by the Division of Tuberculosis Control. It also supervises and 
provides free treatment for both pulmonary and non-pulmonary tuberculosis in two pri- 
vately operated, one municipal, and two provincially owned sanatoria. 


Cancer.—Six cancer diagnostic centres and four treatment centres operate under 
the supervision of the provincial Director of Cancer Control. Diagnostic and radiation 
treatment services, including hospitalization, are made available without charge to the 
patient. 


Poltomyelitis.—Acute and post-paralytic cases of poliomyelitis receive free care at 
the provincial Polio Clinic and Health Centre at Fredericton. 


Venereal Disease.—The Division of Communicable Disease Control co-ordinates all 
infectious diseases and measures and administers a program of free treatment for venereal 
disease patients carried out at a clinic in Saint John and by private physicians. 


Crippled Children.—Diagnostic and treatment services are provided free of charge for 
physically impaired children of indigent parents. 


Denital.—Preventive dental health services for children are in course of development 
through the Dental Health Division. 


Rehabilitation.—Rehabilitation efforts in New Brunswick have been stimulated by 
the appointment of .a Rehabilitation Co-ordinator. Arrangements have been made to 
obtain specialized medical and vocational training services for needy disabled patients. 
Rehabilitation counselling and job placement are also in this new program. Tuberculosis 


_ patients receive rehabilitation aid from a program operated by the New Brunswick Tuber- 


culosis Association. 


Quebec.—The Provincial Ministry of Health plays a leading role in preventive 
public health services in Quebec though other activities are delegated to voluntary religious 
and lay organizations to a greater extent than in most other provinces. 


General Public Health—Except in Montreal and some other larger urban centres, 
full-time local public health services are administered directly by the provincial Health 
Department. The Division of Health Units supplies service through 70 county and 
multi-county units covering more than 60 p.c. of the population. Each unit is financed 
through a small local contribution and the remainder is provided by the Province. Technical 


_ direction and advice is available through the provincial divisions of Epidemiology, Tuber- 


culosis, Nutrition, Demography, Health Education, Venereal Diseases, Sanitary Engineering 
and Industrial Hygiene. Laboratory services, including bacteriological and other analyses, 
are available to physicians and health units through the central public health laboratory in 
Montreal. 


Hospital and Medical Care.—Free medical and hospital care are available to indigents 
from a variety of dispensaries, clinics and other charitable agencies. Under the provisions 
of the Public Charities Act, public hospital care and care in special institutions is provided 
free to persons certified as unable to pay their own costs. The agency supplying the service 
absorbs one-third of the indigent rate; the municipality of residence assumes 15 p.c. if 
rural and 24 p.c. if urban; the Province pays the remainder. The provincial Division of 
Medical Services to Settlers provides free nursing and physician’s services to residents of 
isolated areas. 


Mental Health.—Sixteen mental institutions and more than 25 clinics and psychiatric 
units are operated mainly by voluntary lay and religious organizations. Considerable 
responsibility rests with Laval, Montreal and McGill Universities, which co-operate with 
mental hospital authorities and co-ordinate community out-patient and in-patient services. 
The provincial Division of Psychiatric Hospitals administers an institution for mentally 
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ill prisoners, appoints superintendents to the various mental hospitals and exercises super- 
visory and regulatory functions. Patients who can afford to pay contribute part of the 
cost of maintenance, all other costs are paid by the Province. 


Tuberculosis.—All sanatoria are operated by lay or religious groups under medical 
directors appointed by the Health Department; the cost of treating medical indigents is 
borne by the Province. The provincial Tuberculosis Division co-ordinates the work of 
the health units, voluntary agencies and sanatoria and gives assistance to municipal 
agencies carrying out anti-tuberculosis work. 


Cancer.—Cancer services are centred mainly in hospitals affiliated with the three 
universities; financial assistance for diagnosis, treatment aud hospital care comes from 
federal-provincial grants. 


Poliomyelitis—Treatment facilities are maintained by voluntary organizations. 


Venereal Disease.—The provincial Venereal Diseases Division subsidizes free treatment 
administered by the out-patient departments of general hospitals, and supervises preventive 
and case-finding measures. 


Crippled Children.—Treatment facilities for crippling conditions in children are 
maintained by voluntary organizations. 


Rehabilitation.—Medical Rehabilitation facilities have been developed in a number 
of teaching and general hospitals and comprehensive services organized in four specialized 
rehabilitation centres—the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal, the Occupational Therapy 
and Rehabilitation Centre in Montreal, the Quebec Rehabilitation Clinic in Quebec City, 
and the Rehabilitation Clinic operated by the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
The Department of Health and the Department of Social Welfare and Youth give grants 
to numerous organizations offering medical, educational and vocational services to groups 
of disabled persons. 


Other Services.—Treatment facilities for arthritis and other diseases are maintained 
by voluntary organizations. 


Ontario.—Public health responsibility has been decentralized in Ontario to a large 
number of locally administered health units and municipal health departments. The 
provincial Department of Health assists with auxiliary services, technical advice and grants- 
in-aid. Voluntary agencies administer certain programs for specific diseases, under spon- 
sorship of the health department, while other special programs have been developed directly 
by the Province. 


General Public Health—Full-time local health services are available to more than 
70 p.c. of the population through 29 health units, and 13 municipal departments. Provincial 
grants to health units, varying from 25 to 50 p.c. of the cost, are administered by the 
Health Units Branch of the Department. Specialized provincial Divisions provide 
consultative services in sanitary engineering, maternal and child hygiene, epidemiology, 
public health nursing, tuberculosis prevention, mental health, industrial health, venereal 
disease control and dental health. The Division of Laboratories provides public health 
and clinical laboratory services through a central laboratory in Toronto, 13 regional 
laboratories, five associated laboratories and a mobile unit. The Division of Industrial 
Hygiene investigates occupational health hazards, operates a laboratory and administers 
the civil service health centres. 


Hospital and Medical Care.-—General hospital care for indigents is a statutory municipal 
responsibility with minimum per diem rates fixed by the Province; additional assistance 
comes from provincial per diem maintenance and special grants paid to all public hospitals. 
In 1956, the Hospital Service Commission of Ontario was set up to plan hospital develop- 
ments in the Province and to administer the proposed system of hospital care insurance 
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to be initiated. Certain medical services are available to recipients of all types of public 
assistance through a formal arrangement between the Province and the Ontario Medical 
Association. ‘The program includes the services of a physician in his office or the patient’s 
home, necessary consultations, home confinements, emergency drugs and refractions. 
Monthly per capita payments by the Department of Public Welfare to the Medical Asso- 
ciation for these services are administered by a special agency, ‘‘The Medical Welfare 
Plan’’. 


Mental Health.—Fifteen mental hospitals and two training schools for mentally 
defective persons are administered by the Division of Mental Health. Travelling clinics 
and out-patient departments are operated by some provincial hospitals but most community 
and child guidance centres are the responsibility of local health departments or voluntary 
groups. Extensive grants are available for construction of psychiatric units in general 
hospitals. ‘The Province pays for most of the cost of care in mental hospitals. 


Tuberculosis.—All measures for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis are the 
general responsibility of the Division of Tuberculosis Prevention. Local voluntary 
associations support provincially conducted X-ray surveys and chest clinics and operate 
13 of the Province’s 15 tuberculosis sanatoria. The Ontario Tuberculosis Association 
co-ordinates the work of the member agencies. Tuberculosis treatment is virtually free 
for most patients, although patients with means may contribute to maintenance. 


Cancer.—Cancer services are provided through the Ontario Cancer Treatment and 
Research Foundation which administers or finances eight regional treatment centres and 
two diagnostic clinics; the program includes free radiotherapy for patients with insufficient 
means. Affiliated with the Foundation is the newly established Ontario Cancer Institute 
in Toronto, a hospital centre designed exclusively for cancer diagnosis, treatment and 
advanced research. 


Poliomyelitis.—The Province pays most of the costs of hospital care of poliomyelitis 
patients during the post-paralytic phase, as well as costs of physiotherapy and nursing in 
specially designated hospitals. 


Venereal Disease.—Venereal disease control is to a considerable extent decentralized 
through the municipal health departments and local health units; the central Division 
of Venereal Disease Control subsidizes eleven clinics for free diagnosis and treatment. 


Crippled Children—The Ontario Society for Crippled Children operates diagnostic 
clinics, treatment units, summer camps and other services. 


Dental——The Division of Dental Services administers grants for school treatment 
services and operates mobile dental clinics. 


Rehabilitation.—Rehabilitation services for adults are provided through various 
voluntary organizations and government agencies. One of the best known facilities is 
the Medical Rehabilitation Centre for injured workmen, administered by the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The Province has a rehabilitation program for handi- 
capped persons not covered by other legislation. The 1955 Rehabilitation Services Act 
authorizes the purchase of approved rehabilitation services that may enable a handicapped 


person to engage in remunerative employment. 


Manitoba.—Provincial health services in Manitoba are provided through divisions 
of health services and psychiatric services in the Department of Health and Public Welfare, 
and through several quasi-governmental and voluntary agencies. Public health and 
personal health care services have been developed in close co-operation with local authorities 
under the Health Services Act which authorizes preventive medical services through local 
health units, diagnostic services through laboratory and X-ray units, and the establishment 
of medical care and organized hospital districts. 
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General Public Health.—Full-time local public health services are available to 72 p.c. 
of Manitoba’s population through the City of Winnipeg Health Department and 13 local 
health units jointly administered and financed by provincial and local governments. Hach 
health unit has an advisory board, and the municipalities are responsible for one-third 
of the cost. The provincial Health Department employs and pays the staff, and co- 
ordinates field supervision through its Bureau of Local Health Services. Five local 
laboratory and X-ray units, with facilities centred in community hospitals, make modern 
diagnostic aids available to rural medical practitioners and reduce the direct cost to the 
patient. Services are offered on a prepayment basis, with personnel appointed and two- 
thirds of the cost paid by the provincial Health Department through its Bureau of 
Laboratory and X-ray Services. The provincial Section of Laboratory Services under- 
takes free public health procedures through one central and two branch laboratories, 


Hospital and Medical Care-——Through the Bureau of Medical Care, groups of towns, 
villages and municipalities are encouraged to establish prepaid medical care by the em- 
ployment of municipal doctors; there are 14 districts. The Bureau of Hospitalization is 
concerned with the over-all planning of hospital facilities, and the administration of pro- 
vincial responsibilities under the Hospital Aid Act.. The Province pays 40 p.c. of the cost 
of in-patient and out-patient hospital care for municipal indigents, with rates of payment 
for each hospital fixed by the provincial Hospital Rate Board. The municipalities are 
required to pay the remainder of hospital care costs but indigent medical care is a dis- 
cretionary municipal responsibility. 


Mental Health—Provincial mental institutions are operated at Winnipeg, Selkirk 
and Brandon and a school for the mentally defective at Portage la Prairie. Community 
mental health services include out-patient services at mental hospitals and child guidance 
clinics. The mental institutions collect maintenance costs from patients who can afford 
them; the Province pays the remainder. 


Tuberculosis—Tuberculosis control is administered by the Sanatorium Board of Mani- 
toba which operates four sanatoria (three of which are federally owned for Indian services) 
and several stationary and mobile chest clinics. Costs of diagnostic and treatment services 
for pulmonary and non-pulmonary tuberculosis are paid from public funds. The Pro- 
vince maintains a tuberculosis central registry and a follow-up service for discharged 
patients. 


Cancer.—The Manitoba Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation, subsidized by 
the Province, administers cancer activities, including diagnosis, treatment, follow-up and 
statistical services. A free rural cancer biopsy service is in operation; in addition, diagnostic 
services are available without charge to medically indigent rural residents. Radium and 
X-ray treatments are free of charge to all residents of the Province. 


Poliomyelitis —The treatment program for poliomyelitis patients, administered by 
the Bureau of Epidemiology, provides free public ward care for the first 21 days following 
admission to hospital, and additional free hospitalization following the 60th day after ad- 
mission until discharge. 


Venereal Disease.—The Bureau of Venereai Disease Control operates a free treatment 
clinic in Greater Winnipeg and pays physicians for treatment of patients in other parts of 
the Province who are unable to pay. 


Rehabilitation.—The Society for Crippled Children and Adults acts as a central 
rehabilitation agency for adults and children. Its program includes disability assessment 
clinics, purchase of treatment services and prosthetic appliances, guidance training and 
follow-up services. Rehabilitation services for tuberculosis patients are administered 
by the Sanatorium Board. The provincial co-ordinator of rehabilitation, employed 
by the Department of Health and Public Welfare, exercises general supervision over the 
program, screens applicants for rehabilitation services, and operates a central registry of 
disabled persons. Over-all planning is the function of the Rehabilitation Commission, an 
advisory body representing the numerous groups concerned with the problem. 
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Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has emphasized development of personal health 
care services and the integration of public health and medical care for a dispersed rural 
population. Some programs are decentralized through health regions, medical care dis- 
tricts and hospital districts; most others are centrally administered by the Department 
of Public Health and several special agencies. 


General Public Health.—Full-time community public health services are provided 
to 65 p.c. of the population through nine health regions, the Northern Administration 
Health District, and city health departments in Regina and Saskatoon; elsewhere provincial 
staff supply partial services. Administrative authority in the health regions is vested in 
regional boards, but public health staff are appointed by the Province; under joint financing 
arrangements the provincial Health Department pays two-thirds of public health costs in 
most regions. 


The provincial Regional Health Services Branch has the dual function of co-ordinating 
policies and services within health regions, and supervising the activities of the technical 
divisions including Sanitation, Nursing Services, Communicable Disease Control, Venereal 
Disease Control, Nutrition, Child Health and Dental Health. The Provincial Laboratories 
supply free public health tests through the central laboratory in Regina and operate a 
mail order clinical testing service for physicians and small hospitals in rural areas. 


Hospital and Medical Care.—Under the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, which 
is a universal compulsory hospital insurance scheme, residents are eligible for in-patient 
public ward care through the annual prepayment of a personal tax of $20 by all persons 
18 years of age or over, and of $5 for each dependant under 18 years of age, with a maximum 
family tax of $45. Additional funds are provided, from general revenue as needed, including 
part of the proceeds of a 3 p.c. sales tax. The Medical and Hospital Services Branch is 
responsible for the operation of the Hospital Service Plan, supervises the operations of the 
municipal doctor programs and the Air Ambulance Service. It administers a program of 
health care services to public assistance recipients and their dependants. 


The Medical Services Division administers a broad range of medical, dental and optical 
services and provides drugs (subject to deterrent charges) for public assistance recipients 
through arrangements with the health professions. Persons and their dependants receiving 
blindness or mothers’ allowances, provincial supplementary allowances to the universal old 
age pension, certain social aid cases and provincial wards are eligible. The Province 
pays the full cost and, for most of the eligible cases, the hospital insurance tax as well. 


At the local level, municipal doctor plans in about 160 municipalities supply a varying 
range of medical care benefits to about 170,000 persons, while another 50,000 are covered 
by the Swift Current Health Region prepaid medical care plan which includes general 
practitioners and specialist services and dental care for children under 12 years of age. 
Services are financed by personal and property taxes plus provincial grants. 


Mental Health—The Psychiatric Services Branch operates two mental hospitals, a 
psychiatric unit in a general hospital and a training school for mentally deficient persons; 
in addition it administers all community psychiatric services, including three full-time 
and seven part-time clinics. Free care is given for all mentally ill and mentally defective 
persons requiring hospitalization. 


Tuberculosis—The tuberculosis control program, operated by the Saskatchewan 
Anti-Tuberculosis League, includes preventive and case-finding services financed mainly 


__ by voluntary subscriptions, and free treatment for both pulmonary and non-pulmonary 


cases, financed by provincial per diem grants and municipal levies. The League operates 
three sanatoria as well as mobile and stationary clinics. 


Cancer.—The Saskatchewan Cancer Commission co-ordinates all cancer control 
measures and maintains cancer clinics at Saskatoon and Regina providing free diagnosis 
and therapy, including surgery. 
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Venereal Disease.—Four clinics offering free diagnosis and treatment are maintained 
by the Venereal Disease Control Division. 


Dental.—Two health regions operate curative dental programs, employing full-time 
dentists, and four regions were served by dental hygienists on regional staff. 


Rehabilitation.—The Physical Restoration Division is developing medical rehabilitation 
services for disabled adults and children. Free treatment and rehabilitation services for 
poliomyelitis patients are provided through two in-patient treatment centres and two 
physical restoration centres; the latter two centres also serve cerebral palsy and other 
conditions. Auxiliary services such as transportation and field clinics are supported by the 
Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children and Adults, while the Department of Public 
Welfare and Rehabilitation administers vocational rehabilitation and co-ordinates services. 


Alberta.—Basic public health and hospital services are decentralized through local 
health units, municipal health departments, nursing districts and hospital districts. ‘The 
Department of Public Health supervises and subsidizes local programs, and administers 
the various specialized preventive services, specific disease programs, and personal health 
care for selected groups. 


General Public Health.—Eighteen full-time local health units and three full-time 
city health departments serve 89 p.c. of the population. Partial local services are provided 
through 29 municipal nursing districts, several provincial sanitary inspection areas and 
various municipal boards of health in rural areas outside health units. 


Health units and municipal health departments are locally controlled but the Province 
pays 60 p.c. of the cost of approved services. The provincial Division of Local Health 
Services co-ordinates technical assistance from Sanitary Engineering, Communicable 
Diseases, Health Education, Nutrition, Vital Statistics and other divisions. Public health 
bacteriology and tissue pathology tests are available through the Provincial Laboratory; 
most tests are performed free of charge. 


Hospital and Medical Care.—The Division of Hospital and Medical Services provides 
free hospitalization for maternity patients and administers a program of medical and 
hospital services for public assistance recipients; it shares with the municipalities in the 
costs of the Provincial-Municipal Hospital Plan. : 


Hospitalization, medical, dental, optical and special treatment services are supplied 
without charge to old age security recipients who qualify for supplementary pension, old 
age assistance pensioners, blind pensioners, recipients of mothers’ allowance and widows’ 
allowance as well as to the dependants of such persons. Medical and related services are 
provided by agreement with the Alberta College of Physicians and Surgeons and the Dental 
Association, while hospital care is paid through agreement with the Associated Hospitals 
of Alberta. The Department of Public Welfare pays 60 p.c. of the cost of medical and 
hospital care for local indigents through grants to municipalities. 


Under provincial supervision the locally operated Provincial-Municipal Hospital 
Plan provides public ward care and special services to most of the province’s population. 
Costs are distributed between the patient, the municipality and the provincial health 
department. The patient is charged $1 a day for public ward care and up to $1 a day for 
special services. ‘The remainder of the basic ward rate and the special service rate establish- 
ed for each hospital by provincial regulation is paid by the municipality, which is then 
reimbursed by the Province for 60 p.c. of this expenditure, or alternatively 50 p.c. if the 
municipality participates only in the standard ward care program. 


Mental Health—Mental health facilities, administered by the Division of Mental 
Health, include five mental hospitals, a training school for mental defectives, and community 
and child guidance clinics. Provincial grants support the operation of two psychiatric 
units in general hospitals. 
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Tuberculosis.—Tuberculosis services are administered by the Division of Tuberculosis 
Control in co-operation with the Alberta Tuberculosis Association The Division directs 
diagnostic services and administers two sauatoria; the entire cost of treatment for resident 
tubercular patients and out-patient pneumothorax is paid by the Province. Mass X-ray 
surveys and rehabilitation work are functions of the voluntary association. 


Cancer.—The Cancer Services Division operates three clinics; on the recommendation 
of a clinic, surgical, X-ray, radium treatment and hospitalization for diagnostic purposes 
are provided free of charge for qualified residents requiring such services. 


Arthritis and Itheumatism.—For rheumatoid arthritic patients under 25 years of age, 
the Province bears the cost of hospital care for a period up to 90 days and the cost of medical 
treatment. 


Poliomyelitis.—All residents suffering from poliomyelitis receive free medical, surgical 
and hospital care and rehabilitation. 


Venereal Disease.—Free diagnostic, therapeutic and follow-up services are available 
for venereal disease cases through stationary and mobile clinics. 


Crippled Children.—Two diagnostic and treatment clinics for cerebral palsy are 
maintained in Calgary and Edmonton; home care instruction is given. Supplementary 
services for children with other disabling conditions are arranged by voluntary groups. 


Rehabilitation.—The co-ordination of rehabilitation services for adults is the res- 
ponsibility of the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Branch in the Department of Public 
Welfare. Medical rehabilitation services are being developed in the larger general hospitals. 
A leading facility is the Rehabilitation Clinic for out-patients operated by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Rehabilitation services for alcoholics are offered by the Alcoholism 
Foundation of Alberta, financed largely by a provincial grant. 


British Columbia.—Except for mental health, most health and welfare services in 
British Columbia are combined in the Department of Health and Welfare, which includes 
the Health Branch, the Welfare Branch and the Hospital Insurance Service. Various 
non-governmental agencies conduct health programs which are officially recognized by 
the Provincial Government. Mental health services are administered by the Department 
of the Provincial Secretary. | 


General Public Health.—Full-time local public health services are administered and 
financed jointly by provincial and local authorities through 16 health units, and by local 
authorities in the metropolitan areas of Vancouver and Victoria-Esquimalt. Excluding 
Indians, for whom services are provided by Federal authorities, over 99 p.c. of the Province’s 
population receives public health service from these units. The Provincial Bureau of 
Social Health Services includes Divisions of Health Units, Public Health Nursing, Public 
Health Engineering, Environmental Management and Preventive Dentistry. Laboratory 
services are provided free of charge through the central public health laboratory in Van- 
couver and branch laboratories in Victoria and Nelson. 


Hospital and Medical Care.—Public ward hospital care on a province-wide basis is 
provided at nominal cost to the patient through the British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Service; costs are met from general revenue, provincial sales tax and payment of $1 by the 
patient for each day of hospital care. Medical, surgical and optical services, prescribed 
drugs and limited dental services are provided by the Province to all persons (and their 
dependants) receiving the universal old age pension or who can qualify for the provincial 
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supplementary allowance, to recipients (including dependants) of blindness, mothers’ or 
disability allowances or local relief, and to certain child wards. A subsidiary agency of the 
British Columbia Division, Canadian Medical Association, supplies medical and surgical 
services to the above categories in return for per capita payments by the Province. The 
Medical Services Division of the Welfare Branch pays medical premiums and administers 
and pays for drug, optical, dental and other services; the municipalities contribute 20 p.c. 
of the cost incurred by their residents. Hospital costs are met by the B.C. Hospital 
Insurance Service. 


Mental Health—Mental Health services are administered by the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary. The administrative units include the Essondale Mental Hospital, 
the Crease Clinic of Psychological Medicine, stationary and travelling child guidance 
clinics, an out-patient department and day hospital, a training school for mental defectives, 
the Geriatrics Division and Research Division. The Crease Clinic functions as an in- 
vestigatory and active treatment centre for short-term patients. Those able to pay are 
expected to do so, but most of the operating costs of the mental health program are borne 
by the Province. 


Tuberculosis.—Three sanatoria, and several stationary and mobile clinics are in oper- 
ation. ‘The Province bears most of the cost of treatment services, with some contribution 
from the municipalities, but patients are expected to pay according to their ability. 


Cancer.—Provision for the treatment and control of cancer is the responsibility of the 
British Columbia Cancer Foundation which maintains treatment centres in Vancouver and 
Victoria, ten consultative clinics throughout the Province and a boarding home attached 
to the centre at Vancouver. The Foundation also provides free province-wide biopsy 
service. The Province subsidizes the Foundation. 


Venereal Disease.—Venereal disease clinics offer free diagnosis and treatment. 


Dental.—The Division of Preventive Dentistry has launched several programs for 
children, including grants to dentists in remote areas, to city school dental services and for 
the development of preventive services in health units. Child dental clinics with local 
dentists participating are established in more than 60 communities. 


Rehabilitation —Rehabilitation facilities, extensively developed by voluntary organ- 
izations for specific disabilities, are co-ordinated through the Health Branch. The G. F. 
Strong Rehabilitation Centre provides in-patient and out-patient services for severely 
disabled adults and children. A large out-patient centre is operated by the B.C. Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 


Other Services—The Province subsidizes agencies concerned with special problems 
such as the Alcoholism Foundation of British Columbia, the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society and the Canadian Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Health services in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories are provided through a network of services by different government 
agencies, by the churches and, in some settled areas, by private practitioners. Services 
for the native population are maintained by the Directorate of Indian Health Services of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, for the white population by the Yukon 
Territorial Government, the Northwest Territories Council, and the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, and for the Armed Forces by the Department of 
National Defence. 
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There are four general hospitals with a total capacity of 151 beds in the Yukon Terri- 
tory—hospitals at Whitehorse and Mayo are operated by the Territorial Government; 
another at Whitehorse is operated by the Department of National Defence; and one at 
Dawson is operated by the Roman Catholic Church. Of the six private physicians in the 
Territory, three are employed on a part-time basis as medical health officers by the Terri- 
torial Government and one by the Directorate of Indian Health Services. There are 
three dentists in the Territory, one of whom does part-time work for Indian Health Services. 


There are 11 hospitals and eight nursing stations in the Northwest Territories with 
a combined total of 648 beds, of which about 461 are used for tuberculosis patients. 
Six hospitals at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet, Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Fort Smith 
and Fort Rae are operated by the Roman Catholic Church; two hospitals at Aklavik and 
Pangnirtung and one nursing station at Hay River are operated by the Anglican Church. 
The Yellowknife Administrative District operates one hospital and two others are main- 
tained by mining companies at Port Radium and Norman Wells. The Department’s 
Indian Health Services maintains six nursing stations and the Pentecostal Church operates 
one at Hay River. There are 11 physicians in the territory, nine of whom are employed 
by Indian Health Services, together with eight public health nurses and two dentists of 
whom six and one respectively are employed by Indian Health Services. 


In the Yukon Territory health services for the non-native population are administered 
through the Commissioner for the Yukon. The Territorial Government provides complete 
treatment including transportation for tuberculosis and poliomyelitis patients and hospital 
care for indigent residents. Grants are made to cover the operating deficits of the two 
general hospitals owned by the Territorial Government. Public health services provided 
include communicable disease control, public health nursing, sanitary inspection and 
tuberculosis case-finding. ‘Technical advice on the public health program is given by a 
part-time Chief Medical Health Officer resident at Edmonton. 


Health programs for the non-native population in the Northwest Territories provide 
free treatment including transportation for tuberculosis patients, free hospital care for 
the mentally ill, free treatment for venereal] disease cases, and free cancer diagnosis including 
transportation to the Edmonton Clinic. Indigent residents are eligible for complete 
medical, dental and optical services as well as general hospital care. There is a special 
program of free dental services for children under 17 years of age. To support the mission 
hospitals the Territorial Government pays per diem grants on behalf of all paying patients. 
Public health services are largely handled by Indian Health Service personnel, the 
Director of Indian Health Services serving as Chief Medical Health Officer of the North- 
west Territories. 


Section 2.—Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 
established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period. As compared with 
these records, other national health statistics are still in an early development stage. So 
far the only source of information on general illness, health services and personal expendi- 
ture for health care is the Canadian Sickness Survey of 1950-51. Other projects deal 
with specific health problems or selected groups of the population and a good deal of sta- 
tistical information is available from provincial and other health sources. A conference 
held in April 1957 with wide representation from governments and other interested agencies 


initiated machinery that will ensure the development of more adequate health statistics 


than now exist. 


Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 194-232; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases in 
Subsection 3. Subsection 2 deals with certain analyses of the Canadian Sickness Survey 
and Section 4 with a study of visiting nursing services. 


BED CAPACITIES OF, AND PATIENTS IN,HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 
AT DEC. 31,1944-56 
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Subsection 1.—Health Institutions* 


The advent of hospital insurance, anticipated for 1959, increased the importance of 
information relative to the amount of hospital care available in Canada. It is generally 
assumed that the insurance scheme will increase the amount of care demanded by the 
public, although the extent of the increase cannot be closely estimated. A fact that should 
be remembered in considering bed requirements is that a hospital cannot operate effectively 
with 100 p.c. of its standard capacity fully occupied; an occupancy of 80 p.c. is generally 
considered the optimum. Thus the addition of 1,000 beds could not be counted on to pro- 
vide an additional 365,000 days of care per year, but only about 292,000. 


At mid-1957, data for 1956 were still outstanding for many hospitals, and consequently 
over-all information was available only up to the end of 1955. At that point there were 
1,360 hospitals known to be in operation in the country, and they had 170,639 beds (not 
including bassinets for newborn infants). Of this total, 142 hospitals were known to exist 
but did not submit reports. The remaining 1,218 hospitals, with 167,786 beds, provided 
at least partial statistical returns which are included in the tables of this Subsection. 
The capacity of the hospitals which did not report is estimated to be less than 2 p.c. of the 
total. 


Two methods of hospital classificationt have been employed in the tabular data. 
One is based on admission policy and is threefold (public, which admit any patient; private, 
which admit only paying patients; and federal, which treat special groups). Another 
axis is type of service provided by the hospital which is fourfold (general, treating a wide 
range of conditions; special, treating particular conditions such as chronic disease or 
orthopaedics; mental; and tuberculosis). The last two are kept separate because of their 
large size and their distinctive characteristics. 


Both methods of classification are combined in Table 2 and shown by province. 
Public general hospitals are the most numerous single group, accounting in 1955 for over 
half the total number of hospitals in each province except Quebec. The number of beds 
in such hospitals constituted a majority of the over-all total in Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Territories, and they were the largest 
single group in every province except Quebec where there were a few more beds in public 
mental hospitals. As might be expected, the rank of the provinces in terms of population 
is the same as their rank in numbers of hospital beds, although not as their rank in numbers 
of hospitals. Saskatchewan, although fifth in number of population, was second to Ontario 
in number of public general hospitals. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{ The definitions in this paragraph are abridged from those officially in use. More detailed information is 
given in DBS publications: Hospital Statistics 1955, Vols. I and II; Mental Health Statistics 1956 and Financial Supple- 
ment; Tuberculosis Statistics 1956 and Financial Supplement. 


2.—Hospitals Reporting and Bed Capacity (excluding Bassinets) classified by Type of 
Hospital and Type of Service, by Province 1955 


General Special Mental Tuberculosis All Hospitals 
Province and Type © |_———__$$$_-| —— fli ______||__. 
No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds 


——————————————— | ff ee 


Newfoundland......... 27. | 1,630 2 124 1 650 2 610 32 3,014 
POON Ce tere nee ee, ee 27 1,630 2 124 1 650 2 610 32 3,014 
INA Le ter see S90! .% — -— — — — -~ —_ — os — 
eC etal hs io ok a ace.s — — — — — — _ — — — 
Prince Edward Island.. y| 629 — — 1 300 1 120 9 1,049 
TUS or eh eae so so 629 — — 1 300 1 126 9 1,049 
[ETS Se ee eee — — — — —_ — —_ — — — 
IGT Vee — — — — = — —_— a — — 
Nova Scotia............. 49; 4,310 4 122 17 | 2,973 5 900 45 8,305 
2471 03 ies et ae ee 43 | 3,436 3 SE AN a ye 4 879 67 7,403 
eniuite cr — — _ — — — 1 21 1 21 


MOGral sen Yo Seer y 6 874 1 7 — — _— —~ 7 881 
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2.—Hospitals Reporting and Bed Capacity (excluding Bassinets) classified by Type of 
Hospital and Type of Service, by Province 1955—concluded 


General Special Mental Tuberculosis All Hospitals 
Province and Type | | — 
No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds 
New Brunswick........ 34 | 2,730 65 203 2] 1,135 5 858 46 4,926 
Publick Se. otek 31 | 2,190 3 184 2 1,035 5 858 41 4,367 
Privavewia Awe ae 1 11 —_— — _— _- — _ 1 11 
Hederalessdcuvortmeers 2 529 2 19 — — —_ — 4 548 
Qe bls veins aise<b oosnerr: 116 | 19,182 73 | 5,660 13 | 16,770 17 | 4,483 219 | 46,045 
Pub liGhce hoe cae eek ee 93 | 16,191 20 4,921 12 | 16,689 16 4,233 144 42,034 
Privateers oes see ee 19 376 49 732 1 81 —_ — 69 1,189 
Mederal ey. es. e 4] 2,615 1 a — —_ 1 200 6 2,822 
Ontario®.g.2.0 ees 191 | 27,476 43 | 4,252 19 | 17,192 15 | 4,272 268 | 53,192 
PuUbligges.. sear ce 172) 1923453 as, 3,612 17 | 16,912 15 4,272 229 48, 249 
IPTIV tat eer te eee 11 324 16 325 2 280 _— — 29 929 
Bederal tate ce ce 8 3,699 2 315 —_— — — — 10 4,014 
Manitobas.co..55..2.03. 82 | 4,918 6 883 4| 3,152 6| 1,053 98 | 10,006 
Publics: oe eooeneeey we al 4,017 4 ay) 4 Sy Log 5 623 82 8,545 
PLiValecso nce ee 6 90 2 130 — — — — 8 220 
Mederal set seens Are 5 811 _— _— — — 3 430 8 1,241 
Saskatchewan.......... 151 | 5,935 10 154 3 | 3,485 3 803 167 | 10,327 
Publicar yee 145 5, 638 5 iP) 3 3,435 3 803 156 9,888 
PTT Vbee ae er aon 3 i 3 12 — — — — 6 17 
Hederalvaos: ace cesar 3 292 2 130 -— — — — 5 422 
Alberta cc. eee h aoe coe 103 | 7,845 Z| 308 6| 4,229 2 600 118 | 12,982 
Publics: 6205-335, 3: 93 | 6,649 4 219 4,229 2 600 105 | 11,697 
Privates seeclee cee 5 105 2 19 _ _ — — 7 124 
Becderalivr: tise sear 5 1,091 1 70 — — _ 6 1,161 
British Columbia....... 99 | 8,790 59 | 2,204 8 | 4,922 7 | 1,318 173 | 17,229 
Publigeann: soe ee 88 7,176 8 691 a 4 852 4 737 107 13, 456 
Privates. Sasaeeco es 8 135 48 1,240 1 70 — — 57 1,445 
Bedetalie. ee eoaeatee 32|_ 1,479 3 273 — — 3 576 9 2,328 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.......... 13 7 -- — — — — _— 13 Tl 
IPOBUCa Ae ree ote 11 690 — — - — _ — 11 690 
Private.n cere 2 21 o- — — — — — 2 21 
‘Bedéralan ee.ceae: — — — — -- — — — — -- 
Cansdas-. antec ne 872 | 84,156 209 | 18,910 74 | 54,758 63 | 14,962 || 1,218 | 167,786 
Public 2 eee 781 | 71,699 77 | 10,631 70 | 54,327 55 | 18,735 983 | 150,392 
Private) 55 | 1,067 120 | 2,458 4 431 1 21 180 3,977 
Federals! 24. 5200 ee 36 | 11,390 12 821 — _ 7 | 1,206 55 | 13,417 


Ce ee ee eee — —— 


Public and Private Hospitals.—Table 3 shows that substantial increases in the 
amount of space available and the amount of care provided in public general and special 
hospitals occurred over the 1951-55 period. In 1955 there were 858 reporting hospitals— 
80 more than in 1951, and they had six beds for every five at the beginning of the period. 
They provided an in-patient bed at some time during 1955 for four out of every 25 Cana- 
dians, and gave an average one and two-thirds days of care during the year to every man, 
woman, child and infant in Canada. No comparable rise occurred in private hospitals. 


Table 4 presents data for 1955 on movement of patients and personnel (at the end of 
1955 one in every 47 Canadians with a job was employed in a public general or special 
hospital). Table 5 gives a brief résumé of public hospital finances (gross expenditure 
amounted to $20.57 per capita for the year—almost $330,000,000). Cost per patient-day 
ranged from $14.26 in British Columbia and $12.95 in Ontario to $11.30 in Newfoundland 
and $9.32 in the Territories. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private General and 
Special Hospitals 1951-55 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No No No. No No 

Public General and Special— 

Flospitals POPOrsin ge sso. ee Se hes oon ccd one 778 777 810 817 858 

MOMCADACIUVUeeteae tee coe tothe clei ic eee ooh 79,339 78, 666 81,752 87,401 95,431 

patients UNdeECATCS. coker oe. oie oh ules 2,012,773 2,107,880 2,226, 293 2,309,391 2,509, 847 

Patient-days during year?.................00005 21.920,099 | 22,331,887 | 23,075,013 | 24,278, 433 26, 047, 445 
Private General and Special— 

PI OSPICAIN TOOTING. creel coag ssh od ads Coe ewen 220 187 143 169 175 

ISORLORDACION Erte mene ccc se Kale ee bese 4,638 3,884 3,271 3,977 4,231 

iPAvients UNUEr CATOt o-ecsties soc ah oenelnh ocloe. 67,486 60, 432 50, 107 62,968 66,096 

Patient-days during year?..............0cceeees 1,076, 207 992,425 853, 324 996,097 1,014, 898 

1 Includes bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 


4.—Movement of Patients and Number of Personnel of Reporting Public Hospitals 
by Province 1955 


Prince 


New- Nova New : 
Item foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting. ................ 29 i 46 34 116 197 
Movement of Patients—! 
PACHIMUISSIONS See oes oe She es os eee 43,091 16,071 105, 481 91,000 517, 428 841, 416 
Wotaliunder Care.ce.. so sss bees ccc 44,369 16, 408 107,762 92,695 532,365 862,415 
MPIscharees mas ores ss celsis och d ic 42,226 15, 683 102,992 89, 167 504, 972 818,549 
MU CHUDS ee ee er ene 864 371 2,399 1,815 12,254 21,860 
Patient-days during year.......... 543, 161 148, 895 940, 810 760,075 | 6,523,450 8, 829, 400 
Personnel—?2 
Salaried doctors, full-time........ 47 2 16 12 208 161 
Mnberns tier tls kids © 252 hack Sauk 16 1 63 22 777 703 
Graduate nursestcs. Ree re. . e 264 97 979 667 4, 338 9,660 
Student Nursesicis< se se csieees os ces 300 162 880 642 3,926 5,810 
Other personnel o520% S23. Saket bn oc 1,274 324 2,375 2,093 17,540 26,324 
Totals, Personnel............ 1,901 586 | 4,313 3,436 26,789 42,658 


P Saskat- British 
Manitoba Alberta : 
Columbia N.W.T 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Hospitals reporting «2-522. 052. 02.0. 75 150 97 96 st 858 
Movement of Patients— 
ANONSTERES TOO Ch See oe Eee ee 140,249 201, 485 238,051 250 637 3,810 2,448, 719 
Motel Under care... acc). lek wk 143, 609 206, 222 242,714 257,041 4,247 2.509, 847 
WisGWarCede te eh aca thes. ok 136,799 197,332 233, 368 244,135 3. 152 2,385,975 
WEALOs Steer ee Le ce 3,413 3,937 4,278 6,509 55 Oiahoo 
Patient-days during year.......... 1, 401, 492 1,987,590 2,101,165 2,656, 559 154, 848 26, 047, 445 
Personnel—? 
Salaried doctors, full-time........ 16 24 24 38 1 549 
Perse ce eo ees ie ee es 107 72 127 186 1 2,075 
NTA HALE TUTSES! Ts. ace Ghee dole de. 1,139 1,670 1,899 2,911 50 23, 674 
RONG NITES sxc sere ee? we eres 726 1,279 1,266 1,203 _— 16,194 
Wither personnels... ss once. 3,908 5,242 5,529 7,248 204 72,061 
Totals, Personnel............ 5,896 8,287 8,845 11,586 256 114,553 


ep ener nero eee reeeteeereensrmneerreperemerernremeneememeeeeeeeecemmeeeremmeeeneeeeeee ee eee a. Sas 
1 Includes newborn. 2 Includes part-time personnel except part-time salaried doctors. 
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ADMINISTRATION COST PER PATIENT-DAY IN HEALTH INSTITUTIONS 
1944-56 


DOLLARS 
14 


O 


1944 1945 1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 1950 


195] 


1952 


199s 


19954 


5.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals by Province 1955 


Item 


Hospitals reporting 5G ik REE TS 


Revenue— 
Net earnings from patients........ 
Provincial and municipal grants... 
Othemrevenuerts aa, eee 


Totals, Revenue............... 


Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 
Direct Cxpense.. <i. 7s<cc eet os eee 
Other expenditure... -.e - 


Totals, Expenditure (gross)... 
Cost per patient-day!...........+. 


1 Includes newborn. 


New- 
foundland 


Prince 


New 


Brunswick 


Quebec 


1955 


1956 


Ontario 


ee) ey (a a | eal 


No. 


$ 


1,399, 254 
2,000, 394 
118,581 


No. 
By] 
$ 
7,044,367 


1,255, 243 
149, 664 


106 


60,745, 372 
1,894, 008 
5,108,141 


No. 
196 
$ 
93, 067, 286 


12, 236, 758 
4,381,037 


| | 


35518, 229 


1,864,320 
1,973,330 
61,910 


8,449,274 


4,631,799 
3,613,814 
1, 262,380 


67,747,521 


39, 243,411 
27, 223, 589 
7,312,794 


109, 685, 081 


72,751,764 
36, 664,749 
9,093, 426 


| | ES 


3,899,560 


9,507,993 


73,779,794 


118,509,939 


i fs | 


11.27 


Nova 
Edward : 
Tsland Scotia 
No. No. 
7 42 
$ $ 
1,082,058 | 7,744,690 
159, 279 761,304 
58, 665 332,399 
1,300,002 | 8,838,393 
656,861 } 5,196,840 
660,615 | 4,701,716 
196, 409 860,171 
1,513,885 | 10,758,727 
9.43 Whee 


11.80 


11.22 


12.95 
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5.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals by Province 1955—concluded 


: . Saskat- British Yukon 
Item Manitoba ehawen Alberta Colkeabia and Canada 
No No No. No No No 
Hospitals reporting. .........2.....: 73 144 89 94 5 7982 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Net earnings from patients........ 12,328,151 | 21,225,458 | 19,943,185 | 33,449,957 420,932 || 258, 450,710 
Provincial and municipal grants... 912,363 418, 421 9,220, 020 1,203,335 6,786 24,572,911 
Otherrevenues 2. de. 389,610 426, 449 396, 809 1,028, 831 62,595 12,452,781 
Totals, Revenue............... 13,630,124 | 22,070,328 | 24,065,014 | 35,682,123 490,313 || 295,476, 402 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 9,289,001 | 14,820,352 | 15,307,888 | 26,705, 659 57, 469 || 190,525,364 
WITeCE CXPENSEL Vt sie. ess eee. le. 5, 086, 505 7,564, 969 8,597,026 | 10,823,813 392,024 |) 107,302,150 
Other’expenditure ..... oes ne oe 972,748 1,616, 107 1, 895, 998 1, 807, 894 64, 549 25,144,386 


Totals, Expenditure (gross)...| 15,348,254 | 24,001,428 | 25,800,912 | 39,337,366 514, 042 || 322,971,900 


Cost per patient-day!............... 10.77 11.58 12.34 14.26 9.32 12.25 
SR eR ROR RT Se oe a a eS See BSE RL ae Se a aT oe ee, 
1 Includes newborn. 2 Sixty public hospitals reporting other information did not report finances. 


Mental Institutions.—Four of every thousand Canadians were patients in the 
country’s 104 mental institutions at the end of 1956. The number of patients was 65,107, 
a figure 1,424 above the 1955 year-end total and almost double the 33,000 of 1932, when 
records were begun. Annual data from 1948 onward show continuous numerical advances, 
although the accelerated population increase in 1954, 1955 and 1956 produced slight 
declines in the rate per 100,000 population. The data on mental institutions, except for 
staff, include psychiatric units in other hospitals. 


Since bed capacity stood at 58,014 at the end of 1956, a net overcrowding of 7,093 
patients or 12.2 p.c. is indicated. A year before, this margin had been 6,674 or 11.7 p.c. 
The admission (first and re-admission) rate was higher than ever during 1956, having risen 
by just over 10 p.c. in one year. For every 32 persons who went from the ‘outside’ to a 
mental institution in 1955, 36 entered in 1956. As recently as 1950 there had been only 
16. Much of this increase is undoubtedly accounted for by the increase in the number of 
psychiatric units with small capacities and high patient turnover rates. 

The ratio of staff to patients reached a new high in 1956. Mental hospitals at the 
end of 1956 had 20,598 full-time personnel—2,055 more than in 1955—representing 32 
employees for every 100 patients. Psychiatric units are not included in these figures 
because of the difficulty of segregating their maintenance staffs; psychiatric units 
ordinarily utilize the services of their parent hospital. 


6.—_Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, Selected Years 1932-56 


Year Nfld. lpn | N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. BAC. | Canada 


Menrau Hospirats AND Psycuiatric Units! Reportine 


SS ae : 1 18 1 9 16 4 2 3 4 

ae : 1 16 1 9 16 4 2 4 4 57 
eee : 1 17 1 9 17 4 2 5 4 60 
eee ' 1 17 1 9 16 4 2 5 4 59 
ae 1 1 18 1 9 17 4 4 5 4 64 
a 1 1 18 1 15 20 4 4 6 5 75 
Se aes 1 1 18 3 15 29 6 4 8 11 96 
At aes 1 1 18 4 15 28 6 5 8 11 97 
MRS oe ats et 1 2 18 4 19 29 6 6 8 11 104 


1 Includes 19 in 1954, 23 in 1955 and 27 in 1956. 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, Selected Years 1932-56—continued 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | ‘Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


PATIENTS IN INSTITUTIONS AT Dec. 31 


ee — 


262 | 1,525 883 | 9,439 | 11,626 | 2,329 | 2,561 | 1,870 | 2,795 || 33,290 
260.| 2,024} 1,006 | 11,472 | 13,574 | 2,669 | 3,183 | 2,480] 3,265 39, 833 
267 | 2,182 | 1,146 | 12,841 | 14,558 | 2,819 | 3,767] 2,755 | 3,833 44,163 
ae 974 | 2,236] 1,285 | 14,074 | 15,140 | 3,024 | 4,169 | 3,069 | 4,008 47,279 
676 992 | 2.313 | 1,397 | 15,316 | 17,260 | 3,165 | 4,447 | 3,169 | 4,628 52, 663 
779 303 | 2,412 | 1,686 | 16,971 | 18,710 | 3,378 | 4,572 | 3,780 | 5,030 57,621 
903 297 | 2.870 | 1,734 | 17,495 | 20,182 | 3,676 | 4,653 | 4,275 | 6,288 62,323 
920 309 | 2,953 | 1,847 | 17,734 | 20,657 | 3,707 | 4,644 | 4,453 | 6,459 63 , 683 
952 481 | 2,902 | 1,828 | 18,663 | 21,172 | 3,681 | 4,577 | 4,466 | 6,385 65, 107 


PaTIENTS PER 100,000 PoruLation 


994.4 | 293.8 | 213.3 | 322.7 | 334.8 | 330.4] 277.2 | 252.7 | 395.3 317.2 

279.6 | 372.7 | 232.3 | 370.2 | 376.5] 375.3 | 336.3] 314.4 | 438.1 364.3 

981.1 | 383.5 | 253.5 | 391.7 | 388.4] 387.2] 418.6} 348.7] 476.1 388.6 

a 301.1 | 366.0 | 278.7 | 402.1 | 382.0] 416.0 | 498.7 | 379.8] 430.0 396.3 
195.9 | 310.6 | 367.7 | 275.0 | 394.5 | 394.2] 418.1 | 534.5} 358.1] 415.8 392.3 
208.3 | 303.0 | 369.4] 320.5 |- 406.6] 390.8] 423.3 | 542.3 | 388.5 | 417.4 399.2 
998.6 | 294.1 | 426.4] 321.1] 398.7] 393.6 | 446.7] 533.0] 404.4 | 485.6 408.4 
226.6 | 309.0 | 432.4] 337.7 | 392.6] 392.3] 441.8] 528.9] 408.2] 481.3 406.4 
999.3 | 484.4 | 417.7| 329.6] 403.2 | 391.7] 433.1} 519.7] 397.6 | 456.6 405.7 


300 | 1,951 900 | 8,875 | 11,666 | 2,249 | 2,450] 1,875 | 2,685 || 32,951 
275 | 2.126 | 1,025 | 11,484 | 12,050 | 2,272] 2,600 | 2,092 | 2,455 || 37,379 
275 | 2,474 | 1,160 | 11,916 | 13,617 | 2,348 | 2,700 | 2,494 | 2,457 || 39, 441 
x6 275 | 2.546 | 1,150 | 13,150 | 14,497 | 2,578 | 2,970 | 2,873 | 2,461 || 42,500 
530 250 | 2.346 | 1,100 | 13,732 | 14,290 | 2,477] 3,711 | 2,558 | 3,061 || 44,055 
530 250 | 2,672 | 1,100 | 16,280 | 15,415 | 2,577 | 2,928 | 3,506 3, 635 48, 893 
526 300 | 3,099 | 1,131 | 16,487 | 17,008 | 3,508 | 3,100 | 4,197 | 4,990 || 54,346 
650 300 | 2,995 | 1,150 | 17,471 | 18,391 3,237 3,508 4,296 | 5,011 57,009 
650 486 | 2,989 | 1,151 | 17,910 | 18,409 | 3,452 | 3,530] 4,418 | 5,019 || 58,014 


Bep Caraciry PER 100,000 PoruLaTIon 


"174 104 666 492} 3,410 | 5,339 793 | 1,269 857 | 2,372 || 15,476 
322 182 848 677 | 5,936! 6,240 924 | 1,496 1 1,185 | 3,147 20,957 


i 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, Selected Years 1932-56—concluded 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 


First ADMISSIONS AND Rr-apmissions—concluded 


STS Cees gene ae ee et ee ee Se a be WR ah Se Re Pe 


282 210 | 1,541 685 | 6,698 | 9,182} 1,611] 1,603] 2,214] 5,325 | 29,351 


1 Excludes personnel of psychiatric units. ? Excludes institutions under jurisdiction of the Federal 
overnment and psychiatric units of general hospitals. 


1 Ae oper eran 
POS O ences . sh eek 255 187 1,671 1,020 | 7,308 | 10,078 1,571 1,748 | 2,633 5,751 BY 
BPOO ae... dee: 267 217 | 1,659 992 | 10,396 | 10,827 | 1,684] 2,129 2,546 | 5,721 36, 438 
ADMISSIONS PER 100,000 PoruLaTIoN 
rrr ef A OF 
OE Oca Bech ate OR 100.0 80.5 43.5 85.6 | 108.1 04.7 67.7 70.3 98.3 90.1 
Pvou ee ec tare 104.3 79.7 63.0 Oat 73 84.2 Sone Ola 122.1 101.7 
CT eS aes sy a seth 89.5 85.8 Upictl 76.4 95.5 77.5 82.7 75.9 115.3 86.4 
Tha e aceeeaee a Sin = 23a 101.0 89.8 94.8] 103.9 98.5 86.7 $1.4 120.4 98.9 
1949) ee. 50.4 | 110.6] 105.9 96.9 87.8 122.0 104.8 152.5 96.8 | 213.1 115.3 
1 aa Mare 86.1 182.0} 129.9 280. | mel ADR? 130.3 115.8 Lee | APICES = OST 145.2 
GS Re eater aee nner 71.4 | 207.9 | 229.0] 126.9 152.6 | 179.5 195.7 183.6 | 209.5 | 411.2 192.3 
CULT ai tear cenee tieamaentt 62.8 | 187.0 | 244.7] 186.5] 161.8 191.4 187.2 | 199.1] 241.3] 498.5 205.6 
HOGG co) eas 64.3 218.5 | 238.8 178.9 | 224.6 | 200.3 LOS 21a 24027 2|) 2226.70. 400 a1: 227.0 
a i ees 
Fouut-Time Personne! 
Sa re RI Ee cece Cee os 
RYO Sseeie et orca 58 305 83 1592) ee 723 526 403 344 524 6,558 
MOS 62 gates eo. 69 316 128 AE E2293 981. 23661 538 471 423 592 | 7,430 
CSE ts nese ca 64 357 171 2A 2o ty 648 731 503 721 8, 689 
OG sot even oe 65 351 159 | 2,279 |} 3,248 617} 1728 567 897 8,906 
AGED Sere canes See 20s 78 476 274 | 2,871 | 4,498 794 1, 253 853 1,448 12,812 
Magoo teh ail 338 101 598 349 | 3,479 | 5,659 820 1,332 1,161 1,919 15,756 
MOD aoe) suemenes, JF 397 107 629 507 | 38,776 | 7,108 1,036 1,301 1,406 | 2,294 18,561 
DOD On ish ohule ee 426 98 644 522 | 3,812] 6,800 1,000 1,406 | 1,496 | 2,339 18,543 
AGO Rete oie se hen 457 146 746 560 | 4,177] 7,804] 1,073 1,495 1,559 | 2,581 20,598 
SS ea ce te ae 
Fuii-Trmre Personnet Per 100 Parents at Dec, 311 
Ee ee el as Ce SRR he eae aE A eee hE Ve hare ini ie ed 9 
NORE ee eee Pee 221 20.0 9.4 16.9 23 4 22.6 15.7 18.4 18.7 19.7 
BOS Oars ce yt cee 26.5 15.6 12.7 19.5 19.6 20.2 15.0 17.4 18.1 18.7 
TOAQ AEA 24.0 16.4 14.9 17.0 22.8 23.0 19.4 18.3 18.8 19.7 
I pe trey eaten Bi 23.7 15.7 12.4 16.2 21.5 20.4 tees 18.5 22.4 18.8 
LES AO NS et in rete 39.5 26.7 20.6 19.6 1827 26.1 25.1 28.2 26.9 31.3 24.3 
ys ee ees 43.4 33.3 24.8 20.7 20.5 20.2 24.3 29.1 30.7 38.2 27.3 
OS See 46.6 41.1 24.0 31.0 23 .4 36.9 29.4 28.4 33.5 37.7 3122 
EES ath nae 46.3 Si47. 22.0 28.4 22.4 34.7 27.6 30.6 34.0 36.6 30.1 
RADON er Scns 48.9 30.4 25.9 30.8 22.8 37.3 29.8 33.0 30.1 40.9 32.0 
Cost rer Patrent-Day?2 
ee tee ee ae eG ea et 
SROs SM ee aes 0.92 0.72 0.64 0.50 1.11 0.96 0.89 1.28 1.10 0.88 
TOS Aa eaeinae Ses 1.18 0.71 0.68 0.62 0.87 0.85 0.94 0.93 0.94 0.80 
SLOSS erie’ a ioe 0.78 0.89 0.67 1.06 0.99 1.02 0.94 1.06 0.92 
ae teen eS nhs 1.69 0.93 1.05 0.83 nae 1.04 1.10 1.05 1.19 1.03 
Ue 2.74 2E32 MOV ti HTS 1.30 Dats 183 2.42 217 3.01 1.94 
Selaeeets 4.29 2.79 Zell 2.15 1.63 2.91 2322 2.89 2.74 3.87 2.53 
Pepa ie 4.81 3.31 Qt 3.03 1.98 3.21 Path} Baer 3.24 4.15 2.92 
Tie 5.17 3.44 251 3.01 1.83 Bro 2.79 3.93 3.39 4.29 2.97 
hs eee 5.35 3.98 2.47 3.46 2.19 St 3.02 3.95 3.78 4.69 3235 
ea Na he ee > 
G 
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¥.—Finances of Reporting Mental Institutions by Province 1956 


Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Ttem foundland Edward Scotia! | Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
aa is DU sr Dn eee ened ns emmy oe Salling. ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WevenkUle: occ esos see seers ree 1,837,650 433,971 | 2,663,126 | 2,318,731 13,928,497 | 28,448,269 
Government and municipal pay- 
TENTS Se wee eee op eee ir 1,789,395 336,493 | 2,292,758 | 2,037,473 | 11, 432,243 | 28,875,655 
Paying patients.......-.-+++++++++ 48, 255 97,478 296,518 279,685 | 1,601,134 4,070,064 
Other SOUrCES......--.2eceereeeees _ _ 73, 850 1,573 895,120 502,550 


1,837,650 433,971 | 2,639,299 | 2,318,731 | 13, 507,505 | 28,383,113 
893, 988 189,876 | 1,305,005 | 1,488,322 | 6,193, 792 | 18,223,891 
484,140 94,675 597,792 402,715 | 2,562,905 3,603, 236 
459, 522 149, 420 736, 502 432,694 | 4,750,808 6,555, 986 


Expenditure............--+-esses0s 
Salaries (net)........seeceeecerees 
Provisions ({00d).....+++seeeeeees 
Other maintenance expenditure.... 


ee eee ee 


are Yukon 
( Saskat- British 
Manitoba chow Alberta Columbia? Neue Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WR GVG@IAULC reece ees tao lnse creverele leer atene 4,161,711 | 6,908,410 6, 223,062 | 10,921,728 — 77,845,155 
Government and municipal pay- 

TOTES he nie eatsjerersietese 3,626,331 | 6,718,062 5,306,009 | 9,772,086 — 67,186,505 
Paying patients.........+--+erees: 480, 680 138,794 714,731 1,147,470 — 8, 874, 809 
Other SOUrCES.....--. eee eeeeeces 54,700 51,554 202,322 PAW es —_ 1,783,841 

Expenditure...........-----+-++555 4,052,960 | 6,608,386 | 6,223, 062 | 10,937,355 _— 76, 942, 032 
Salaries (net)........eeeeeeeretees 2,445,740 4,477,715 4,236,551 6,125,741 —_ 45,575,621 
Provisions (f00d).......-2+++2+9+5 772,606 708,982 808,598 2,202,491 _ 12,238, 140 
Other maintenance expenditure. ... 834,614 1,421,689 1,177,913 2,609,123 — 19,128,271 

1 Includes 1955 data for two hospitals that did not report later data. 2 Includes 1955-56 data for seven 


hospitals that did not report later data. 


Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Units.—The effects of the development of new thera- 
peutic techniques were in evidence at the end of 1956. At that point the number of beds 
devoted to care of the tuberculous in Canada was only 16,678, a drop of 1,005 in two years. 
Table 8 shows the provincial distribution of the bed complement and its location in various 
types of institution. Table 9 provides information on patients, personnel and facilities. 
Patient-days were down by 11.7 p.c. from 5,947,030 in 1954 to 5,250,555 in 1956, and 
personnel (in sanatoria only) dropped 10.4 p.c. from 10,864 to 9,739. Finances of public 
sanatoria are covered briefly in Table 10. 


8.—Bed Complement of Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Units by Province 1956 


Item Nfld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T.|| Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. Nox No. | No. No. No. 
Public sanatoria..........-- 730 92|  853| 832] 4,144] 4,207; 622) 803} 586] 655) — 13,524 
Federal Government sana- 
LOTIG {Red ae ee ae — — — _— — — 497| — _ 539} — 1,036 
Units in public hospitals. ... 75| — 124) — 385| — — — — 2a 319 1,124 


Units in Federal Govern- 
ment hospitals...........- — — 95 OGieemeo (0 eee OG) 62) 835) 9=— — 994 


| WE eS Sie eee | eee 


Totals, Bed Complement) 805 92| 1,072| 858| 4,799] 4,413) 1,119) 865 921| 1,415 319)| 16,678 


ee See 
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9.—Movement of Patients, Personnel and Facilities of Tuberculosis Sanatoria 
and Units by Province 1956 
Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Item foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Movement of Patients— 
BELINLINSIONUM ec cive cise ¢ ot cisrsars's Saves 965 81 1,958 1,287 7,310 4,740 
MPR BORAT TOS ao Newco dc cae oan es 1,056 83 2,063 i hers 15) 7,158 4,745 
ROCHE Met ita tists heh ook Race « 49 1 35 41 347 249 
iIPatrents wider Care <. .. 3... .0%.0 666s iy: 172 2,502 1, 839 10, 830 7,651 
Collective stay in days........... 267, 464 83, 382 271,058 246,370 | 1,617,030 1,358,614 
Personnel—? 
Peat aid GOCLOLS << 4c <0} sree taciaiele.< 18 2 35 26 193 98 
SGTAGUALOHUISCS..c00c+ts sos voces 54 13 117 89 260 389 
SE DEPINETSONNCL ss oo. < ss “pice swine su 480 75 605 490 1,858 2st 
Totals, Personnel............ 552 90 757 605 2,011 2,618 
Hospital Facilities—2 
STB T Tpgeal ge eR Wie Hi Mh ate 2 — 4 5 15 12 
Clinical laboratory... = 24 cnet .s +s 2 1 3 3 14 14 
IPITVRIOLHOEADY: 5 eelcc.c ches sas sss 1 — 2 — 8 2 
: Saskat- British Northwest 
Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia | Territories Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Movement of Patients— 
PACATIISSIONS orcs) kcccees oie ccsslale ss o.sce 0's 6 1,596 845 883 1, 480 123 21,268 
IDISCUAT ICR) a sagie ssp eect wees oS 1,560 886 915 1,584 193 21,558 
eathSes Sa Rens ei Siwhs nade 51 39 42 99 6 959 
Patients under care.............-. 2,264 1,422 1,716 2,705 335 33,193 
Collective stay in days........... 362,092 269, 258 288, 863 462,634 73,790 5,250,555 
Personnel—2 
Salaried doetors seas wsne ckuse ts o8 17 17 19 35 — 460 
TACUALO NUISES ccc 5 «sine s sccea cle te 58 65 81 207 — moss 
Other personnel..:. .cfe1er eA 601 489 337 880 _ 7,946 
Totals, Personnel............ 676 571 437 1,122 — 9,739 
Hospital Facilities—2 
Picotar aie gkko ee, Ceerk fee SUS outa et ait 5 — 1 3 — AT 
Clinical laboratory............... 5 3 2 4 a 51 
Ehystotherapy isso ssekes sss e ee 2 1 1 1 — 18 
1 Excludes deaths. 2 Sanatoria only. 
10.—Finances of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria by Province 1956 
(Exclusive of Federal Government sanatoria) 
Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Item foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Sanatoria reporting. .............-0% 2 1 5 5 16 15 
Revenue— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Government and municipal grants 
ANG DAVIACNUS <5 «care aleer feces a0» 1,816,031 203, 635 2,060, 116 2,084,397 6,148,373 6,062, 707 
HYVIHOS PALIENtS oc. acts. eases res _— 4,203 a 14,564 319,462 76,258 
Wither SOUTCES,)\.fams'aciexite « deve Horrors 46,317 68, 887 125, 499 102,104 WLGlsolo 3,542,295 
Totals, Revenue............. 1,862,348 276,725 | 2,185,615 | 2,201,065 | 7,635,208 9,681, 260 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages..... oo teraint aie Isierods 913,476 132,997 1,232), 187 ide 716 3,816,197 5,278, 136 
PRUE S55 F . eone sa. c.0s dso hw oO ng 681,324 122,574 691,619 557,411 2,187,278 1,989,789 
Other expenditure... ........24..- 267,548 21,154 293,352 476,798 1,952,864 1,876,546 
Totals, Expenditure......... 1,862,348 276,725 | 2,217,158 | 2,245,925 | 7,956,339 9,144,471 
Cost per patient-day................ 7.99 8.29 10.73 9.48 5.77 6.91 
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10.—Finances of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria by Province 1956—concluded 


oy: Yukon 
Item Manitoba Pes Alberta yee al and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Sanatoria repontings ....-¢-ec0-s---- 3 3 2 4 — 56 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal grants 
SHAG fay hiaoareil sen A adore agen uss ac 877, 284 1,416,707 1,706,315 2,940,327 _ 25,315, 892 
IPH ying DAbientewsrctct. sheet 928 ~ 2,414 73,377 — 491, 206 
Other'sourcessecacs cue tobe oe aie 211, 242 594, 234 233, 226 293,408 — 6,384, 585 
Totals, Revenue............. 1,089,454 | 2,010,941 | 1,941,955 3,007,112 — 32,191, 683 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages..............-- 677,059 1,328,911 1,402, 269 2,316, 234 — 18,309, 182 
BUDDIES. a. eo eit mors trepeie aierecse a0 282,297 431, 430 447,351 588, 588 _ 7,979,661 
Other expenditure..............--- 245,051 86, 593 92,335 402,290 — 5,714,531 
Totals, Expenditure......... 1,204, 407 1,846,934 | 1,941,955 3,307,112 _ 32,003,374 
Cost per patient-day..:........0.0.- 6.34 7.58 10.51 15.80 — 7.55 


1 Includes all institutions operated by the Provincial Division of Tuberculosis Control. 


Federal Government Hospitals.—Under the terms of the British North America 
Act, health and welfare is the special responsibility of the provinces. Nevertheless the 
Federal Government is responsible for the health of certain groups such as war veterans 
and members of the Armed Forces, newly arrived immigrants, Indians and Eskimos, and 
lepers. The Federal hospitals are administered by three departments of government: 
in 1955 the Department of Veterans Affairs administered 19; the Department of National 
Defence, 8; the Department of National Health and Welfare’s Indian and Northern 
Health Services, 18; and the Department of National Health and Welfare’s Quarantine, 
Immigration Medical, and Sick Mariners’ Services, 10. Certain hospitals of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence are not included in the figures of Table 11. 


11.—_Summary Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 1955 


Department of National 


Health and Welfare 
Department | Department ‘ 
Item of Veterans of National Tidiah ana bi aeaime as Total 
Affairs Defence Norther |" “Medical, 
Health and Sick 
Services Mariners’ 
Services! 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitalsireportine.. 3.400 ee eee 19 8 18 10 55 
Beds—2 
Generalities, Sorc es ee oeee 5,422 775 595 112 6,904 
Tuberculosisescanhice cae econ 677 —_ 1,598 200 2,475 
Men tall hcctdettas teckhae ate soe eee eee 1,509 _— —_ — 1,509 
Other 4 os. cose ie eases nett 2,429 _— 100 2,529 
Totals, Weds va. 35. carcte ees) 10,037 775 2,193 412 13,417 


— | | | 


1 Data for movement of patients are for the year ended Mar. 31, 1955. 2 Excludes bassinets. 
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11.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 1955—concluded 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare 
Department | Department cv Sha 
Item of Veterans | of National Quarantine, Total 
Affairs Defence Indian and | Immigration 
Northern Medical, 
Health and Sick 
Services Mariners’ 
Services! 
No. No. No. No. . No. 
Personnel— 
Salamedidoctorseed.2. derscte sake deen of 129 81 56 24 290 
AGACUIALO NUISES recat cis ss crete 1,470 161 349 50 2,030 
OUHEr DOTSORNEL ane sce cigkls et tes ce 7,033 683 1,374 141 ~9 231 
Totals, Personnel............ 8, 632 925 1,779 215 11,551 
Facilities— : 
HEA DOrALOLY MeeG neon ete meen 14 8 18 9 49 
eAthOlOgy en PR ee oo ete oe 14 8 18 5 45 
Puy STOUHELA DY. certirer certian: nea 19 7 co 2 31 
Out-patient service................4% 15 8 16 9 48 
Movement of Patients— 
In hospital at beginning of year...... 7,265 501 1,985 49 9,800 
PA CLEDISSIONS Se ciasatae et Wee ee ees Sele ata 54,912 18,523 11,183 814 85, 432 
Totals, Under Care.......... 62,177 19,024 13,168 863 95,232 
PDISCHALZCS imation coca kir ees eee 52,973 18,621 11,108 831 83,533 
Gathaeess. Wnt cee cte.s Sots aus see 2,299 2 18 mo 2,506 
In hospital at end of year............ 6,905 377 1,879 32 9,193 
Patient-days during YEAT... ss. see seen 2, 883 , 530 281,081 702,118 13, 838 3,880,567 
Average daily number of patients...... 7,900.1 770.1 1,923.6 37.9 10, 631.7 
Percentage occupancy.........-....66- 78.7 99.4 87.7 9.0 79.2 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950-51* 


A brief outline of the scope and methods of the Canadian Sickness Survey, a co- 
operative effort of federal and provincial departments, is given in the 1955 Year Book 
and some of the results of that Survey were published in the 1955 and 1956 editions. 
Study of the data still continues, the results being regularly published in a series of bulletins. 
During the year 1957 further results of the Survey became available, shedding for the 
first time some light on the frequency of various diseases in the population. 


Incidence of Illness in Canada during the Survey Year.—Tables 12 and 13 
show the estimated rates per 1,000 population of the incidence of illness as experienced 
by the Canadian population during 1950-51. The incidence includes all new illnesses 
that commenced within the survey year. Table 12 shows separate rates for 83 diagnostic 
groups, based on the International Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes 
of Death. Table 13 shows rates and percentages for 14 major diagnostic classes by age 
groups. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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12.—Rates per 1,000 Population and Percentages of New Inesses Reported, classified 
according to the International Standard Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes 
of Death, Survey Year 1950-51. 


a 


Estimated 
New EA OA roy! P.C. of 
Int. List Class of Illness and Illnesses All New Ras active 
No. Diagnostic Group Reported Illnesses ee 
per 1,000 Reported 
Population 
001-138  |Infective and Parasitic Diseases................... 115.7 5.19 100.0 
050-053 Scarlet fever, streptococcal sore throat, erysipelas, 
septicemia, DY SMIa. <i eco ssieh ween eee ne heme 7.8 0.35 6.8 
056 Whooping cought. fovcoa hess ce pera 6.9 0.31 5.9 
001-019, 
040-049, Other bacterial diseases (tuberculosis, dysentery, - 
054, 055, food poisonings, and others).............eceeeee- 5.8 0.26 5.0 
057-074 
085 Menslegtessranc atin etre ea ee et 34.4 1.54 29.8 
086 Rubella .(Germansmeasles) > fame. oie ewe tere iaie ag 0.25 4.8 
087 @hickenpoxe. 0 ote ee eee eee ee 19.4 0.87 16.8 
089 INFUTODS cre Poise he See eo ie bs See EEN ele eis 20.6 0.93 17.8 
126-130 Infestations with: worms. sss co oeeene eee 5.8 0.26 5.0 
131-137 Fungus infections and arthropod infections......... 3.9 0.17 3.4 
020-039, 
Sane Other infective and parasitic diseases.............. B.D 0.24 4.7 
125, 138 
1 40=239) er. NeoplasmmS vienee comecces teria otras einer ae 5.3 0.24 100.0 
240-289  |Allergic, Endocrine, Metabolic and Nutritional 
DiSCASCS 6558s Fate ae oe Be ee eee oe 10.9 0.49 100.0 
240 Hsiyiteviers, cae aise ccs terol cs ee ators ie aS A a 
241 IX Sthiiates foc te ee ra ten cate nie tire teers ae Hs eas 
242-245 Urticaria and other allergic disorders............. HS 7 0.25 52.3 
250-289 Thyroid disorders, diabetes and other endocrine, 
metabolic and nutritional disorders.............. 
290-299 | Diseases of the Blood and Blood-forming Organs. . 5.3 0.24 100.0 
290-299 Anzemias and other diseases of the blood and 
blood-fOrmingeOrgans «+ Mie cts eis ieee ere 5.3 0.24 100.0 
330-398 |Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 73.4 3.29 100.0 
354 Ma STAINe teers «ie aes calor ae le ten tee Pakete or ate teres Pa ave a 
330-353, } Vascular lesions, epilepsy, and other diseases of the 
355-357 brain ana spinal COLd sake eens ease cfese oriatos ; : 
360-369 Netralciatand neuritises. sekeebices aoe tec iee= 8.6 0.38 Aeez 
370 @oniunctivitis and ophthalmiaen..0.-eee ee e 3.8 0.17 5.2 
371-379 Hordeolum and other inflammatory eye diseases. . . 19.0 0.85 26.0 
380-389 Otherdiseasestof theives. one pe eee 5.0 0.22 6.8 
390-393 Otitis andimastoditistes 5.) 4 coe eee 4.8 0.21 6.5 
394-398 Othendiseases ol the;ear ss. occa eee ce 27.6 1.24 SoCal 
400-468 Diseases of the Circulatory System............... 20.9 0.93 100.0 
400-434 Diseases of heart without hypertension, rheumatic. 
LESNAS) PG ETT ARIE Lh MOT Ice ore cis OR aeRO arc Tat 0.34 36.8 
440-447 Ely pertensivecdisedsOumeto) (reece ae ee atine se 4.2 0.19 20.0 
460 Varicose veins of lower extremities.............-.. : AS 3% 
461-466 Hemorrhoids, phlebitis and other diseases of 
Welngey 5 ALAR LH oe Cees eed tine clomtnere s ond Oz vey! 
450-456, \ Arterial diseases and other diseases of the circula- 
467, 468 LOLS? SVSLEI ee ee ere tom ae rarer sete es 4.3 0.19 20.6 
470-527 Diseases of the Respiratory System............... 1,310.1 58.70 100.0 
470 Acute nasopharyngitis (common cold)............. 659.9 29.54 50.4 
472 Acute pliaryngitism a tsees set coo ee aiaae ers 68.5 o808 5.2 
473, 511 Acute tonsilitis, peritonsillar abscess (quinsy)..... 9.5 0.43 Os7, 
474 Acute laryngitis and tracheitis..........:...+-.-.- ies | 0.32 0.5 
475 Acute upper respiratory infection of multiple or 
UNSDECLE CCRT LES a iieios, 6 eucreigysterelacae siiuinta tel teeeteteneeue 23.6 1.06 1.8 
180, 481, 483 Influenza with respiratory and nervous manifesta- 
tions, and influenza unqualified.................. 423.7 18.99 o2E3 
482 Influenza with digestive manifestations............ 46.9 2.10 3.6 
490-493 Preumoniatte: sciacar cs cain eee cen oi te 10.4 0.46 0.8 
500-502 IS TONGHIGISE os cieiat brctines steetoinn chee MS Aa ie cae eae 32.4 1.45 2.5 
510 Hypertrophy of tonsils and adenoids.............. 10.0 0.45 0.8 
513 ChroOnieSINUSIbIS ee oe oe ae eee eae rat oy 0.28 0.5 
471, 512, \ Pleurisy and other diseases of lungs and upper 
514-527 {| respiratory tract, and pleural cavity............- NL ret 0.53 0.9 
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Estimated 
New PC Cor P.C. of 
Int. List Class of Illness and Illnesses All New Reade: ti 
No. Diagnostic Group Reported Illnesses “Clas ig 
per 1,000 Reported oe 
Population 
530-587 Diseases of the Digestive System.................. 165.2 7.40 100.0 
530, 534 Toothache and dental caries...................... 26.0 Le? 15.8 
531, 582, Abscesses and other diseases of teeth and supporting 
535 SULUCUITOS ae cs Merete Ce eae te Ee boo 4.9 0.22 2.9 
533 Disorders of occlusion, eruption and tooth develop- 
MNCNUR Er mien wet ska ee Ne ee ee tte 0.53 del 
536-539 Stomatitis and other diseases of buccal cavity 
ane <esopherds’':: (5h wane Jeeeee, bn ct dll ee | 0.23 3.1 
540-542 Ulcer of stomach and duodenum.................. sé 
543-545 Disorders of function of stomach and other diseases 
of stomach and duodenum...................... 79.8 3.57 48.3 
ooo Diseases of appendix, herniz, intestinal obstruc- 
570° GIODR EA ere Ps fe wc hb 9.0 0.40 5.4 
571 Gastro-enteritis and colitis except ulcerative, age 
A COKE OF OV OT | Mihi OR abn kh. cack Pema dt 8.7 0.39 5.2 
572-578 Functional disorders and other diseases of the 
intestines and peritoneum..................0.... 6.6 0.29 4.0 
580-587 Diseases of liver, gallbladder and pancreas........ 11S 0.50 6.8 
590-637 | Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System........... 32.1 1.44 100.0 
600-603 Diseases of the kidney and ureter................. 10.1 0.45 31.4 
heen } Other diseases of urinary system.................. 6.3 0.28 19.6 
610-637 Diseases of genital organs...............cc0cecece. 15a 0.70 49.0 
640-689 | Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, Child- 
birth and the Puerperium................... 32.3 1.45 100.0 
660 Delivery without complication.................... PRD) 1.04 71.8 
640-652, } Complications of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 peorporuuny, BS sist tal. cha ete ido ce 9.1 0.41 28.2 
690-716 |Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue.......... 46.0 2.06 100.0 
690 Bois ond carbuneles, ~ 0t.5 4.2.05. he oh ook... 15.0 0.67 32.6 
691-695 Weltolitis' and impetivo. be 5.0 Chak ee cack cdc wis ie 0.31 15.1 
696-698 Other local skin infections.....................-... 10.5 0.47 22.9 
701 CLOT onde eather Cie cte om AMO oe ee OM. een 4.1 0.18 8.9 
700, hig } CSG HOT MICU GASOAROR A C8 6a ic. pp OEE dv pteiece oie fe 9.4 0.42 20.5 
720-749 | Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement... 24.8 1.11 100.0 
720-725 Arthribists. 1 es eei ee 8 eek A eek ie wf : 
726 Diteeuisrrieuina tains. oes eo os oe cone less 11.4 0.51 45.8 
727 Rheumatism, unspecified. ..............0..00000-. 7.4 0.33 29.9 
730-749 Other diseases of bones, joints, and musculoskeletal 
BYSLOMI tocar .cwtsitid sete Meek iio ec 4.3 0.19 17.3 
Se aae } ADERCE DUIRCESOR cook. ais ek sib iceciesise: eaodioase 
780-795 |Symptoms, Senility and Ill-defined Conditions. . 
780, 781 Symptoms referable to nervous system and special 257.3 1.93 100.0 
SENSES fate Pats tereesinte teh Be: rere ee ee net ee BARES 8.3 0.37 3.2 
782 Symptoms referable to cardiovascular and lym- 
DIAG RYStONY AEs far teen So ee: eo Bossa, 7.8 0.35 3.1 
783 Symptoms referable to respiratory system........ 29.7 1°33 fH 5 
784 Symptoms referable to upper gastro-intestinal 
THEO INCIEGD, Beate AE ir Bale eth ete RE nn Oe Pee 12.9 0.58 5.0 
785 Symptoms referable to abdomen and lower gastro- 
PICT IGAL BREET ee ates. os OSES ch tied 30.8 1.38 12.0 
787 Symptoms referable to limbs and back............ 52.2 2.34 20.3 
790 Nervoustess nnd tlebility. 772A. 0 S22... dcczc: 18.5 0.83 Ue? 
791 PEP AIOCUCIN TS ere se eee nt eS, 66.1 2.96 25.7 
ed Obes : } Other ill-defined symptoms and conditions........ 31.1 1.39 12.1 
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according to the International Standard Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes 
of Death, Survey Year 1950-51—concluded. 


Estimated 
New PECs of Pp Cc of 
Int. List Class of Illness and Illnesses All New R a Sot as 
No. Diagnostic Group Reported Illnesses Class 
per 1,000 Reported 
Population 
i eee EE be ieemus: 
N800-N999 |Injuries, Poisonings and Violence.............---- 129.1 5.79 100.0 
N800-N829 J Othe i ee Seis epoca CoGCHOR OO COBO aa soe Or SOUS 13.1 0.59 10.2 
N830-N848 Dislocations, sprains and strains..........-----+++- 22.9 1.03 17.8 
N870-N908 Lacerations and open wounds..........--++++++++55 29.7 1.33 23.0 
N910-N918 Superficial injury. .........-seeseeee serene eee ees 7.0 0.31 5.4 
N920-N929 Contusion and crushing with intact skin surface..... 19.3 0.86 14.9 
N940-N949 Deiter so ie oa ober bon Nod orons Jour omaomanacnrc 8.8 0.40 6.8 
hoa ee Other and unspecified effects of external cause 
N950-N999 including foreign bodies and poisoning.....-..... 28.3 1.27 21.9 
NIG Die Yecctee san@iopelodoconddedunouaus 2,231.7 100.00 sas 


13.—Rates per 1,000 Population and Percentage Distribution of New Iinesses Reported, 
by Major Diagnostic Class and by Age Group, Survey Year 1950-51 


a 


All 
Ages 


45-64 
Years 


65 Years 
or Over 


15-24 
Years 


25-44 


Under 
15 Years 


Diagnostic Class 


Years 


Esrmratep New ILungsseEs PER 1,000 PopuLaTion 


\ 
Infective and Parasitic Diseases...............-- 307.2 58.7 28.7 20.2 Bez 
NOOpIaSINS. cts. ca ce ssc es orn aes nee ee Se ee SE an 5.3 
Allergic, Endocrine, Metabolic and Nutritional] 

TD ae cioe A vtcnn ts BOE BA bebo boea aunt poour 12.8 10.9 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-forming Organs. zi 5.3 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense 

Organses, 0 eerie OS ob le Tee saces oeaar 3 115.2 45.5 54.4 56.0 74.3 73.4 
Diseases of the Circulatory System...........-. a Or, 25.5 36.3 49.6 20.9 
Diseases of the Respiratory System............-. 1,787.8 1,033.5 LAA) fs 983.0 939.4 1,310.1 
Diseases of the Digestive System............... 237 .6 136.8 145.9 116.5 120.8 165.2 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System......... 12.2 5 49.7 40.2 BA S2nt 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, 

Childbirth and the Puerperium..............- sf 61.6 78.9 = — 38) 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue......... 64.7 39.4 43 .2 3025 46.0 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement.. 8.6 31.5 45.3 48.0 24.8 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-defined Conditions. . 268.3 190.5 284.0 248.5 265.8 257.3 
Injuries, Poisonings and Violence...........-.--- 148.7 117.6 127.8 118.3 104.9 129.1 

JAN ©lasSeS'iae ecko oe ie iseis: 2,978.3 | 1,753.6 | 2,151.8 | 1,726.3 1,700.6 | 2,231.7 


PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF New ILLNESSES IN Eacu Crass 


fea ae rr ae bees 2 Se allen soe a ee ee 


1 

Infective and Parasitic Diseases..........+++++-- 80.7 dl Tet 4.5 100.0 
Neoplasms). ds.tus cee ce ptt mere ee ne Satregeamans an Le A oe 100.0 
Allergic, Endocrine, Metabolic and Nutritional 

IDS neo oe ob On Boon basen oh Ob UDOT Sy SdEge 53.9 ee ae x 100.0 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-forming Organs ae is 4 100.0 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense 

OTEADS Oe, ee Oe be eee nate sin eS Chea 47.7 9.4 21.4 13.6 7.9 100.0 
Diseases of the Circulatory System...........-. 35.2 31.0 18.5 100.0 
Diseases of the Respiratory System............. 41.5 11.9 27.6 13.4 5.6 100.0 
Diseases of the Digestive System.............-- 43.7 12.5 Dono 12.6 yi 100.0 
Diseases of the Genito- Urinary System......... 11.6 ox 44.7 22.4 ae 100.0 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, 

Childbirth and the Puerperium..............- 28.9 70.5 — 100.0 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue......... 42.9 13.0 Pahoa 17.0 100.0 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement. . 15.8 36.6 S20 Mise! 100.0 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-defined Conditions. . Bi kor 11.2 31.8 17.2 8.0 100.0 
Injuries, Poisonings and Violence............++-. 35.0 13.8 28.5 16.3 6.3 100.0 

All Classes: 232.3 ibe. cee 40.6 11.9 27.8 13.8 5.9 100.0 
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13.—Rates per 1,000 Population and Percentage Distribution of New Hlnesses Reported, 
by Major Diagnostic Class and by Age Group, Survey Year 1950-51—concluded 
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Under 
- 5 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 Years All 
Diagnostic Class “eek Years Years Years or Over Ages 
PERCENTAGE DistTRIBUTION OF 
New Itinesses 1n Eacu Act Group 
| 

Infective and Parasitic Diseases................. 10.31 3.35 Mais: 1.18 5.19 
ENOODIBSIIN ae eer oc cee Sen See Mee a ae oe a Fs 0.24 
Allergic, Endocrine, Metabolic and Nutritional 

PSOAS CS eee one OMe CS cial GAM coh ke 0.50 ~ 3 Se 0.49 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-forming Organs He we os es 2 0.24 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense 

LEE hh hoe a oe SRN eae a aE de 3.87 2.59 2.53 3.25 4.37 3.29 
Diseases of the Circulatory System............. ek Be 1.18 2.10 2.92 0.93 
Diseases of the Respiratory System............. 60.03 58.94 58.27 56.94 55.24 58.70 
Diseases of the Digestive System..............., 7.98 7.80 6.78 6.75 7.10 7.40 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System......... 0.41 ae 2.01 2.33 Be. 1.44 

eliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, 

Childbirth and the Puerperium............... 3.61 3.67 co 1.45 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue......... 2.17 2.25 2.01 1.78 2.06 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement. . 0.34 1.46 202 2.82 i tee i! 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-defined Conditions. . 9.01 10.86 13.20 14.39 15.63 11.53 
Injuries, Poisonings and Violence................ 4.99 6.70 5.94 6.85 6.17 5.79 

AMClasses?. 205.5265, Lod. Sra 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Estimated Prevalence of Illness in Canada at the Commencement of the 
Survey Year.—Table 14 gives the estimated rates per 1,000 population and percentages 
of the prevalence of illness as experienced by the Canadian population at the commencement 
of the survey year. All those illnesses which were reported in progress on the day the 
survey began were recorded. The table gives separate rates per 1,000 population and 
percentages for ten diagnostic classes and a few diagnostic groups for which reliable 
estimates could be prepared. 


14.—Estimated HlInesses Reported at Commencement of Survey Year 1950-51 per 1,000 
Population, by Diagnostic Class 


SssoaSSSSsSSsS 
Estimated 
Illnesses P.C. of All 
Reported at Tilnesses 


Int. Commence- | Reported at 
List Class of Illness and Diagnostic Group ment of Commence- 
No. Survey ment of 
Year Survey 
per 1,000 Year 
Population 
001-138 Infective and Parasitic Diseases............0ccccccccccccccccrcccce. 3.9 4.01 
240-289 Allergic, Endocrine, Metabolic and Nutritional Diseases............ 5.5 5.64 
330-398 Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs.................. 6.2 6.37 
400-468 Diseases of the Circulatory System. .:....... 05. ceccceceecccceceen. 1256 12.91 
400-434 Diseases of heart, without hypertension, rheumatic fever........ 5.0 §.11 
440-447 Ey perbonsiv dispases uae) ae hl, Fea ees eee Lee 3.3 3.40 
470-527 Diseases of the Respiratory System. ...........ccccecececececuun. 16.9 17.28 
470 cute nasopharyngitis (common Cold)............ccceceecceceeee 8.5 8.72 
530-587 Diseases of the Digestive System... ......5..0.0cccceceeeccecccun... 8.6 8.84 
543-545 Disorders of functions of stomach and other diseases of stomach 
BANG GoOdenwia Ure IAs 2.0.5, athe edhe woe decn co 2.5 2.53 
590-637 Diseases of the Genito- Urinary System....................-. 0.4. 4.8 4.87 
610-637 Diseases:of- genital organs..|..o 7", J Pens backs upon od oachuwun th 2.9 3.00 
690-716 Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue............................ 4.6 4.72 
720-749 Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement..................... 10.3 10.57 
720-725 AGM isnt AO, eck Wh te RA Oe NE by atl 4.2 4.28 
727 Rheimatism unspecified. 6G). ee Pt 3.6 3.73 
780-795 Symptoms, Senility and Ill-defined Conditions..................... 15.6 15.96 
787 Symptoms referable to limbs and back.......................... 5:3 5.42 
001-N999 Pa RISD OMSOA fay ces c tiene Ee sic 0 SOS, ore Micah oe 97.7 100.00 
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Subsection 3.—Notifiable Diseases 


Notifiable diseases include essentially communicable diseases. The method of 
collecting notifiable disease statistics is outlined in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 246-247 
and numbers of cases and rates for selected diseases for 1926 to 1955 are given in the 1956 
edition at p. 267. 


Table 15 shows the number of cases reported for selected notifiable diseases and the 
rates per 100,000 population for 1956. That year was free from major epidemics on a 
national scale and the number of cases of poliomyelitis dropped to a new low. 


15.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population by Province 1956 


Disease naa.{P-E1.| N.S8.[N.B.| Que. | Ont. |Man.|Sask.|Alta B.C. | 230 || Canadat 


(eS ee ee ee ee SS Se ea 


NUMBERS OF CASES 


2) REM. FP i a a 


255|  100|1,679) 2 | 9,582|16,432)1,249) 59) ° 7,113 30|| 36,499 
1 — 43 4; 48 1 3 


055| Diphtheria...........+..-- — 1 Tbh, 22 — 135 
045-048] Dysentery®........-+ssee0e- it apie 18 23 70 16 48 an 342) — 611 
046], “Amocebiemseenes cee cceee — — —_— — 2 Zi — — — —_— —_ 2 
O45) Bacillary sis sasecse ee — 22 18 23 68 16 48 71 342) — 608 


= 2 Sle 2 20 8 6 1 Oi 46 
2| 3,242/3,374 9 344| 102) 23] 2 | 4,021 60} 11,177 
566, 575|2,085| 2 |15,131|25, 846)1, 797 297|2,075| 5,616 48] 53,986 


OSFliMesslesaa: ite ae ie teoe 
057|Meningococcal meningitis 


and meningococcemia.... 73 4 10 31 26 74 7 12 2 45 ik 285 

(sl MGinpatic eure eee 43| 3471 560| 2 | 5,302/13,705|1,350| 37] 2 | 6,768] — || 28,112 
080|Poliomyelitis, epidemic’... . 4 4| 90/24} ‘152} °193]  22| 21] 76) 84 7 607 
080.0!\ With paralysis.......+.+ 8 ah--gl 7. x25) dar] te ese] a7 1 369 


080.1 
080.2| Without paralysis........ 
086| Rubella (German measles). 
050, 051|Scarlet fever*..........---- 
O84 Small POX ewer ererowtereretereteret 
001-019|Tuberculosis®............--- 
001,002) Pulmonary............-- 


1 jaa) OE Wi 22 66 if fh = Yell 4? 
153) 2 929| 2 |22,305/16,043} 170} 13) 982/11,297) 136 52,028 
187| 755|1,788| 48] 2,327] 4,669} 185) 240) 655 816 2\) 11,672 
2 se ans 


385 44| 112] 579] 3,512) 1,334) 647} 355/1,071) 1,331) 7|| 9,877 
5 617| 275| 982) 1,207 7 7,645 


003-019} Non-pulmonary.......... if iG} 9} 387 114, 5 80 (HAM Teck) 124, — 494 
040, 041|Typhoid and paratyphoid.. 18} — — 13] 229 92 1 11 27 64) — 455 
044] Undulant fever............. — — —-|—-— 92 33 9 1 2 _ 141 


4 
475 41] 504} 224] 3,764] 2,244/1,444]1, 269/2, 988) 3, 643 4 


020-039| Venereal diseases.......... 6} 16,642 
020-029 ans Y pliliSesrs asekiccce ene. - 48 4 88 383 989 886 87) 108) 146 195 4 2,082 
030=035\neGonorrliceae ye... eee ons 8 432 37| 416] 191) 2,774) 1,858 1,356|1, 158\2, 842| 3,442 1) 14,647 
036-039} Other venereal diseases*..} — _— —|— i; — 1 3 1 6 1 LS 

056|Whooping cough..........-- 154| 5371 174] 142| 3,944] 1,265} 402) 368} 540 987; — 8,513 


O87 @hickenpoxct. --.- ceo ese cc 61.4) 100.7/241.7} 2 | 207.0) 304.0)146.9) 6.7) 2 508.6) 245.9]| 253.8 

055|(Diphtherian 43-4 -. eeu ee O2) — 0.2 0.9 Od 5.6! etavia 230 0:1) — 0.8 

045-048] Dysentery®.............+-- 0.2) 22.2} — |}. 82h ..0.5}, = 1.3] - 1.9). 5.5) 6:3 24.5) — 3.8 

WAP WNinaVad ole. 5- Hooussoadecooc — — —|}— 2 7 —| —| —| — — 7 

045 Bacillaryiscie eer — DON e\ aa 8.2 0.6 1 Slaw Gls ROOlaOe OR e4 <0) ee 8.8 
082|Encephalomyelitis, infec- 

tiOlSes sa Beis eetelnd Sete — 2 a — 7 (Ora nx0= 91502 7\ te Oallieei0 56) 5 0.3 

480-483| Influenza, epidemic........ 0.5}3,264.9/485.7| 1.6) — 6.4] 12.0] 2.6] 2 | 287.5) 491.8 74.8 

O85 Measlest vata mamta - ae 136.4| 579.1/292.9| 2 | 326.9] 478.2)211.4) 33.7)184.8 401.6) 393.4|| 348.1 
057|Meningococcal meningitis 

and meningococcemia....| 17.6} 4.0 TA AGP OR 1.4) > 0.8) 1 1c 4ieeo 2 3.2 8.2 1.8 

089| Mumps: hae see 2 eee 10.4] 349.4] 80.6] 2 | 114.6] 253.6)158.8) 4.2) 2 484.0; — 195.4 

080| Poliomyelitis, epidemic’... . LO}; 4.0) 29 2-3) 3 Gl, 2:6) 2,410 BcSiem OyOls Ott 3.8 

080-0, |\ With paralysis........... 0.7} $.0| 1.8 | 9.3| 1.8| 0.8] 8.1] 2.6 8.2] 2.8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 269. 
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15.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population by Province 1956—concluded 


List Disease Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S.|N.B.| Que. | Ont. |Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C. ce Canada 
oO. 


Rates PER 100,000 Porunation (Census 1956)—concluded 


086| Rubella (German measles).| 36.9} 2 |133.7| 2 | 481.9] 296.8] 20.0} 1.5] 87.4] 807.8]1,114.8] 337.7 
050, 051|Scarlet fevert.............. 45.0] 760.31257.4| 8.7] 50.3] 86.4] 21.8] 27.3) 58.3] 58.3) 16.4 W1 
Osa Snr poxs- ses cies sie — 2 —}|—}] — — —} —}| —]}] — — — 
001-019) Tuberculosis?.............. 92.7} 44.3] 16.1|104.4| 75.9] 24.7] 76.1] 40.3) 95.4} 95.2) 57.4 58.4 
ONE O02| WE HIN ONATY.. 6 in oui oreo ODO Ol ctl Lei Oral weogla .° 72.6) 31.2) 87.4) 86.8) 8d7.4 70.8 
003-019} Non-pulmonary.......... O22) A1SE SES G87 2.6; § SrOlee Oe |e tied: 8.9) — 4.6 
040,041|Typhoid and paratyphoid.. 4.3) — =a Oot ere -Olue be Wis Oe | Ue 2 4a A Ol 2.8 

044] Undulant fever............. — _ —| — De Ole BORG) de Ost |e nOced) O53] — 0.9 
020-039] Venereal diseases........... 114.4] 41.3) 72.5) 40.4] 81.3] 41.5/169.9]144.1/266.0) 260.5) 377.0 103.6 
020-029} Syphilis: (09. 35080 4. 10.4 4.0) 12.7) 6.0) 21.4 PANO B\s12 0129. T8291 825s 13.0 
030-035} Gonorrhoea.............. 104.1| 87.8| 59.9) 84.4] 59.9) 84.4)159.5|131.6|253.0) 246.1) 336.1 90.6 
036-039} Other venereal diseases®..| — == —|o— 7 — 0.1! 0.38\% 0.1 0.4, 8.2 0.1 

056|Whooping cough........... 37.1| 540.8] 25.0] 25.6] 85.2] 23.4! 47.3] 41.8) 48.1) 70.6) — 53.0 

1 Exclusive of the Northwest Territories. 2 Disease not reportable in provinces indicated. 3 In- 
cludes cases where type was not specified. 4Includes cases of septic sore throat (epidemic). 5 Type 
not specified. 6 Includes chancroid, granuloma inguinale and lymphogranuloma venereum. 7 Less 


than 0.05 per 100,000 population. 


Subsection 4.—Visiting Nursing Services 


Annual statistics on home nursing and health counselling services based on the ex- 
perience of the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics beginning with the year 1952. This survey does not 
provide a complete picture of such services in Canada because a number of other agencies, 
though smaller in size and coverage, are engaged in home nursing. The Victorian Order of 
Nurses, the only national organization of its kind, had 116 branches located in nine prov- 
inces in 1956. The Order provides visiting nursing services in the area of maternity care as 
well as care for medical and surgical cases. In addition, a number of community services 
such as classes for expectant mothers, industrial nursing, etc., are operated by the Order. 


The services of the Order are always rendered under the direction of the patient’s 
physician on a visit basis, and include bedside nursing, prenatal, postnatal and newborn 
care, and health instruction. The services are designed to meet the needs of patients who 
cannot or need not go to hospital, and patients who are awaiting admission to hospital, 
as well as those returning from hospital and still requiring nursing service such as dressings, 
treatments or other care. Part of the nurses’ duties are the demonstration and supervision 
of nursing care to be carried out by members of the patient’s family. 


Since 1952 an increasing number of visits by the nurses was recorded each year; in 
1956 over one million (1,041,782) visits were made, an increase of almost 16 p.c. over 1952. 
However, because of the trend toward the treatment of more and more chronic cases, 
the number of cases attended decreased between 1952 and 1954 and rose only slightly 
again in 1955 and 1956. The medical and surgical group, excluding normal maternity 
and other health instruction cases, was mainly responsible for the increase in visits during 
the five-year period. This group recorded an increase of 29.1 p.c. in visits but a decrease 
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of 10.8 p.c. in cases. This trend is characterized by the increasing proportion of older 
patients treated for medical and surgical conditions and thus shows the growing impact 
of an aging population on health services. The average age of patients of both sexes 
was 54.3 in 1952, 59.2 in 1953, 62.5 in 1954, 64.0 in 1955 and 65.1 in 1956. The average 
age of male patients increased from 45.2 to 65.0 during the period and of female patients 
from 57.2 to 65.2. The percentage of cases under 45 years of age decreased from 40.8 
in 1952 to 29.9 in 1956, while the percentage of cases 45 years or over increased from 58.4 
to 69.7. Corresponding percentage changes are observed in the recorded visits. 


The average number of visits per medical and surgical case increased from 11.1 in 
1952 to 16.1 in 1956, or by 45 p.c.; the average visits per maternity case decreased from 
2.9 to 2.5 or by 14 p.c. 


The increase in the number of post-hospital cases from 10,915 in 1952 to 15,396 in 
1956 and the increase in the percentage of such cases to total cases from 20.5 to 32.4 is an 
indication of the greater use being made of home care as supplementing hospital services. 


The causes accounting for the largest proportion of visits in 1956, with their average 
visits per case were as follows:— 


Percentage Average 
Cause Visits of Total Visits 
Visits per Case 
No. No. 
Diabetes 22 anecteacu sss eee ee ae seer rears 121,708 15.9 46.2 
Diseases of the heart... oc. tas ates sae eee cilere 115, 259 15.0 21.2 
Diseases of the central nervous system and sense ; 
ONGaNS oo Sichc os oc kas hte atte eee ee aes 93,279 Soi OAR. 28.7 
Anzmias and other diseases of the blood and blood- 
FOLMING CORGANS sereyee te ok aie eae ra cee ere tees 77,910 10.2 22.3 
Malionant neoplasmsaiy acta ccc ae & + ctuteresaerdienusias 56,357 7.4 17.5 
Arthritis-and rheumatism acter series nee te 39, 454 See 28.5 


In the field of maternity and newborn care, there were 34,140 normal maternity cases 
attended by Victorian Order nurses in 1956; of these 11,770 were attended at the prenatal 
and 22,370 at the postnatal stage. These figures do not include 1,925 maternity cases 
involving complications. Care and health supervision was provided to 29,994 newborn 
babies during that year. A total of 18,044 sessions were held for expectant mothers, which 
had an enrolment of about 7,000 persons. 


PART II.—PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare in Canada is shared between the Federal Government, 
which is concerned largely with income security programs and the provision of services to 


special groups, and the provinces which delegate an important share of responsibility to 
the municipalities. 


The creation of the Department of National Health and Welfare in 1944 established 
for the first time in the Federal Government a department in which public welfare is a 
major responsibility. The Department is charged with the administration of federal Acts 
relating to welfare which are not assigned by law to other departments, In addition to 
the general promotion of social welfare, the Welfare Branch of the Department administers 
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the family allowances program, the old age security program and the federal aspects of old 
age assistance, allowances for blind and disabled persons and of the new program of unem- 
ployment assistance. Grants to the provinces to promote physical fitness were introduced 
in 1943 but the Act providing for them was repealed in June 1954. The Department con- 
tinues to provide physical fitness and recreation consultative services. ¥: 


Unemployment insurance is administered by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission; welfare and health services for veterans by the Department of Veterans Affairs; 
the welfare of Indians by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the welfare 
of Eskimos by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Administration and financial responsibility in other fields of welfare such as mothers’ 
allowances, child protection, services for older persons, community services and general 
assistance or relief are provided by the provinces and their local subdivisions. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal opportunity 
for all Canadian children. The allowances involve no ‘means test’ and are paid entirely 
from the Federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income 
but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father 
or mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the 
child. Payment is made each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances 
are paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years and $8 for each child 
10 or over but under 16 years. (Prior to September 1957 the rates were $5 for each child 
under 6 years, $6 for each child from 6 to 9 years, $7 for each child from 10 to 12 years, 
and $8 for each child 13 or over but under 16 years.) The allowances are paid by cheque, 
except for some Eskimo and Indian children in remote areas for whom payment is made 
largely in kind because of lack of exchange facilities and the desirability for education in 
the use of nutritive foods. 


If the allowances are not spent for the purposes outlined in the Act payment may be 
discontinued or made to some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances 
are not payable for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on 
behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 


The program is administered by the Family Allowances and Old Age Security Division 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare, through regional offices located in each 
provincial capital. A welfare section in each regional office deals with welfare questions 
arising from administration of the allowances. A Supervisor of Welfare Services advises 
each Regional Director and reports through him to the Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, 
who acts in a similar advisory capacity to the National Director. The actual preparing 
and issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each regional 
office which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of Finance attached 
to the Department of National Health and Welfare. The Regional Director for the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, located in Ottawa, is responsible for payments to families 
in those areas. 
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Through the Department of Citizenship and Immigration the Federal Government 
pays family assistance at the rate of $5 per month for each child under 16 years of age 
supported by an immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a 
Canadian returning to Canada to reside permanently. This allowance is paid quarterly 
and for a maximum period of one year. 


1.—Family Allowances Statistics by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


Wasiilios Children Average Average Net 
1 
Province or Territory Receiving Nie pom f ares Allowance rEreeee Aa 
and Year stores Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
og pei March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland........... 1955 56, 692 169,760 2.99 17.91 5.98 11,967,775 
1956 58, 223 175,474 3.01 18.07 5.99 12,414, 789 
1957 59,572 181, 237 3.04 18.31 6.02 12,881,415 
Prince Edward Island. . .1955 13,142 35, 812 2.76 16.54 6.07 2,590, 704 
1956 13,151 36, 144 ea 16.67 6.07 2,621,722 
1957 13,067 36,173 2.77 16.86 6.09 2,640,585 
Nova Seotia sts 298 405% 1955 97,478 238, 896 2.45 14.84 6.05 17,147,920 
1956 99,071 244,551 2.47 14.97 6.07 17,596, 684 
1957 99,957 248, 827 2.49 15.13 6.08 17,978,392 
New Brunswick......... 1955 76, 229 210, 640 2.76 16.68 6.03 15,073,324 
1956 77,079 214, 966 2.79 16.88 6.05 15,451,544 
1957 77, 833 218, 703 2.81 17.05 6.07 15,779,360 
Ouebec= sachs es sae 1955 605,916 1,624,055 2.68 16.27 6.07 116,057,182 
1956 623, 961 1,675, 840 2.68 16.36 6.09 120,389,838 
1957 642,573 1,729,386 2.69 16.39 6.09 124,368,344 
Ontari oases eee 1955 744,736 1,574, 703 iti) 12.68 6.00 110, 492, 480 
1956 Mion 080 1,657,561 2.14 12.87 6.00 116, 604,314 
1957 800, 279 1,734, 813 2.17 13.05 6.02 | .122,539,123 
Manitobaten sete ee ee 1955 119,594 264,274 D4 GH! 13.26 6.00 18,705,349 
< 1956 122,018 272,916 2.24 13.46 6.02 19,418,713 
1957 122,386 276,912 2.26 13.65 6.03 19,888, 717 
Saskatchewan........... 1955 126, 424 290,359 2.30 13.92 6.06 20,894, 790 
1956 Dye aves 296, 027 2.33 14.10 6.06 21,401,114 
1957 126,271 298,085 236 14.31 6.06 21,644,971 
“Alibertartes fet eee ae 1955 161, 737 361, 551 2.23 13.39 5.99 25,390, 585.- 
1956 167,705 380,095 PON 13257 5.99 26,752,793 
1957 172,533 395, 234 2.29 13.76 6.00 27,953,311 
British Columbia........ 1955 188,471 388, 442 2.06 12.45 6.04 27,405, 872. 
1956 196, 955 412,819 2.10 12.67 6.04 29,097,077 
1957 207, 626 440, 749 Pie le 12.86 6.06 31,029,472 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories ase. acts - 1955 4,608 10,550 2.29 13.69 5.98 739,984 
1956 4,745 11,043 Beso 14.04 6.03 786,437 
1957 4,794 laa, 2.36 14.00 5.93 819,150 
Ganadanie. oe: 1955 2,195,027 5,169, 042 2.30 14.20 6.03 366, 465,965 
1956 2,263, 618 5,377,436 2.3% 14.35 6.04 382, 535, 026 
1957 2,326,891 5,571, 436 2.39 14.49 6.05 397,517,840 


1 Based on gross payments for March. 
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Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


The Old Age Security Act of 1952 as amended November 1957, provides a universal 
pension of $55 a month ($40 prior to July 1, 1957, $46 from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1957) payable 
by the Federal Government to all persons aged 70 or over, subject to a residence qualifica- 
tion. To qualify for pension a person must have resided in Canada for 10 years (previously 
20 years) immediately preceding its commencement or, if absent during that period, he 
must, have actually been present in Canada prior to it for double any period of absence 
and must have resided in Canada at least one year immediately preceding commencement 
of pension. The pension is suspended when a pensioner leaves Canada but on his return 
may be resumed and, if absence has not exceeded six months, may be paid retroactively 
for as many as six months of absence in any calendar year. 


The pension is financed on a pay-as-you-go method through a 2-p.c. sales tax, a 2-p.c. 
tax on taxable corporation income and, subject to a limit of $60 a year, a 2-p.c. tax on 
taxable personal income, which are paid into the Old Age Security Fund. The pension is 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Old Age Security Fund. 
The-program is administered by the Family Allowances and Old Age Security Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, through the Family Allowances and 
Old Age Security regional offices located in each provincial capital, 


Persons in receipt of old age assistance who reach age 70 are automatically transferred 
to old age security. Others make application to the regional office. 


As at October 1957, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan made supplementary 
payments to recipients of old age security who qualified under a means and residence test. 
In British Columbia the allowance could not exceed $20 per month, in Alberta $15 per 
month, in Saskatchewan it was a minimum of $2.50 per month rising to a maximum of 
$10 per month per person. In Ontario, the provincial government shared, to the extent 


_ of 60 p.c., in the first $20 per month of supplement paid by a municipality to a needy 


recipient of old age security. In some provinces and in the Yukon, recipients of the pension 
who were in special need might be eligible for relief. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-57 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Item 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
NE eee Se en Pe TT AN erie age Og yO Ae 
ROMO RMS i See 26 Bs, stage anayea gis Pais a eb aomwtnn 338,970,791 | 353,205,333 | 366,218,474 379,111,374 
Endividualincome tax. W019. ie Pe. ERS 90,700,000 | 100,900,000 | 102,500,000 124,999,000 
ROP DOTALION INCOME TAX... . sa .uceeoces ets ctaveen 55, 600, 000 46,000,000 53,328,000 67,336,000 
ee Ny cacacichietctar CeONO Cat At ooo be 146,832,886 | 143,053,678 | 160,377,617 179,270, 141 
Grant from Consolidated Revenue Fund.......... —_— — —_ 6,000,000 


ee es Pen oe 45,837,905!) 63,251,6551) 50,012, 8571 1,506, 233 


Expenditure (Benefit Payments)................... 338,970,791 | 358,205,333 | 366,218,474 379,111,374 


rn 


1 Loans from Consolidated Revenue were written off by grants from the Consolidated Revenue Fund in following 


 fiseal years. 
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3.—Old Age Security Statistics by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


DS eee nnn tinal 


Pensions Pensions 
por Pensioners | Paid during Province Pensioners | Paid during 

LY oe in Fiscal or Territory in Fiscal 

phate} March Year and Year March Year 

(net) (net) 

No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundland.......... 1955 15,693 7,459,680 || Manitoba............. 1955 44,591 21,051, 155 
1956 15,973 7,599,405 1956 46,396 21,953, 425 
1957 16, 248 7,738, 205 1957 47,908 22,842,472 
Prince Edward Island. .1955 6, 786 3,261, 800 Saskatchewan........ 1955 44,821 21,202,779 
1956 6, 884 3,313, 980 1956 47,101 22,331, 244 
1957 6, 993 3,371,370 1957 48,984 23,334, 799 
NovaiscOtla cnn 1955 37,801 18149526. cl Alberta. 5 cgsrsie wae tne 1955 45,384 21,418, 246 
1956 38,212 18,411,345 1956 48,163 22,681, 995 
1957 | 388,860 18, 706, 153 1957 50,524 23,942,472 
New Brunswick........ 1955 27,014 12,945,905 || British Columbia.....1955 90,201 42,449,810 
1956 Zi ole 13, 246, 139 1956 94,611 44,657, 286 
1957 28,170 13,528,005 1957 99,320 46,923, 884 
Quebeée... sumencrve gases 1955 158, 109 74,724,977 || Yukonand North- 1955 540 245,360 
1956 163,173 77, 110,979 west Territories. 1956 556 268, 440 
1957 168,407 79, 650, 588 1957 579 280, 680 
Ontariox.7..0 ora 1955 274,680 | 130,296,095 Canada.......... 1955 745,620 353, 205, 333 
1956 283,171 134, 644, 236 1956 771, 753 366, 218, 474 
1957 291,493 | 188,792,796 1957 797,486 379,111,374 


2 ee 


Subsection 3.—Government Annuities* 


Under the Government Annuities Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 182), passed in 1908, the 
Federal Government carries on a service to assist Canadians to make provision for old 
age. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 

A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years, The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
orimmediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Immediate 
annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may now be arranged to reduce 
by $55 per month at age 70 to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 

The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or 
associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 
wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 
Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety of industries and many municipal cor- 
porations throughout Canada. Annuities arising from individual contracts may be taxable 
in either of two ways: (1) if registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act for tax 
exemption on premiums, the annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered the annuity 
is taxable on the interest portion only. Annuities arising from approved pension plans 
are fully taxable but the employee and the employer are entitled to tax exemption year 
by year on their annual contributions to the pension plan. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1957, the 
total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued excluding replacements was 
434,116. On the latter date 73,997 annuities were being paid amounting to $37,272,532 
annually and 306,338 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount of 
purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1957, was $1,040,628,000. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Up to Mar. 31, 1957, 1,061 corporations, institutions and associations, as compared 
with 1,014 up to Mar. 31, 1956, had entered into agreements with the Government to 
purchase annuities. Under these arrangements 179,434 employees or members were 
holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared with 177,379 one year 
earlier. The number of certificates issued under groups in the year 1956-57 was 12,476 
as compared with 15,672 for 1955-56. 


4,—Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1954-57 with Totals for 1908-57 


Total 
Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar, 31— Contracts Certificates an Bucsints 
Issued Issued Certificates Pp 
Issued 
No No No $’000 
Ls ideale ero EO 6 cae en op Be ee ee REE ee 151, 163 199,061 350, 224 773, 286 
Bearer Ces tse Me me Nr Ae, Stes a) pete a ol ek 5,305 13,161 18, 466 64,380 
“EES Gc aR ORs) A eae ree gr ol eR Cheek to Ar eae ee a Ore ee 6, 242 18,300 24, 542 68, 594 
UTS. oo eet ae Vai elt gO a Oh Cnet 0 A Sa ek a 6, 799 15,672 22,471 69,945 
“STW! orca SB TSE ena Tape ea IR RRS a et eo ep ie Set ne 5,937 12,476 18,413 64,421 
POCRISS 1908257 ooo eco Phecarures ci Anko ose boxe 175, 446 258,670 434,116 1,040, 628 


1 Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1953. 


5.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Item 1953 =| «(1954 1955 1956 1957 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year.............. 675,931,703 | 736,540,927 | 798,454,014 | 864,543,038 | 930,221,101 
Receipts during the year, less payments...... 60,609,224 | 61,913,087 | 66,089,024 | .65,678,063 | 59,064,838 
Fund at end of fiscal’year................... 736,540,927 | 798,454,014 | 864,543,038 | 980,221,101 | 989,285,939 
Liabilities 
Value of outstanding contracts............... 736,540,927 | 798,454,014 | 864,543,038 | 980,221,101 | 989,285,939 
Receipts 
Bimmediate annuities....... 0)... ches esece cen 5, 823,356 5, 620, 132 8,086,323 9,171,329 5, 943,037 
BPE TAC SATIN LIE cote Sc. s héioisin.« dies cocoa. + 57,347,618 59, 580,358 61,956, 789 61, 405, 964 58, 982,047 
MBECresG OD {tid Asi, Ul. ee yl oe eds uceawe’ 26, 994,535 29,306, 356 31, 638, 652 34,064, 769 36,322,665 
_ Amount transferred to maintain reserve...... 743,616 98,911 371,521 —_ — 
Totals, Receipts.................... 99,909,125 | 94,605,757 | 102,053,285 | 104,642,062 | 101,247,749 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts....| 27,693,728 | 29,749,159 | 31,943,115 | 34,498,070 | 36,963,652 
Return of premiums with interest............ “2,222,482 2,123,349 2,572,284 3,033,205 3, 252,738 
Return of premiums without interest......... 383, 691 820, 162 1,448, 862 1,317, 682 1,177,408 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund................... _ — — _ 29,398 
urplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
rmeirernee pie eS. in, Sak sas wale _ _ — 115,042 759,715 


Totals, Payments.................. 30,299,901 | 32,692,670 | 35,964,261 | 38,963,999 | 42,182,911 
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6.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts as at Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


LL 


1956 1957 
Value at Value at 
Classification Amount ~ Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts O of Contracts fo) of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested ordinaryes-nceeee 31,294 12,509, 859 111,390,363 33,540 13,653,854 | 119,927,248 
Vested guaranteed.......... 33,483 18,296,068 | 203,011,985 32,854 18,263,884 | 201,939,906 
Vested last survivor........ 4,290 2,133,472 27,739,918 4,203 2,114,078 27,279,201 
Vested reducing at age 70.... 2,439 2,304, 947 19,005,776 3,400 3,240,716 25,984, 612 
Deferred: eo 301,014 1 569,073,059 306,338 1 614, 154,972 
Totalss40er ese 372,520 35,244,346 | 930, 221,101 380,335 37,272,582 | 989,285,939 


ee ee ee ee 


1 Undetermined. 


Subsection 4.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 1940, by 
an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government was given 
jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was passed, establishing a national system of unemployment insurance which is outlined 
in Chapter XVIII. 


The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. It is administered through local employment and claims offices and 
supervised by the Department of Labour. Statistics of positions offered and placements 
made are given in Chapter XVIII. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter IX. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—The welfare of Indians and Eskimos 
is administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively; this field is covered in the Popu- 
lation Chapter, pp. 146-150. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1952 as amended November 1957, provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 and over who are in need 
and who have resided in Canada for at least 10 years (previously, 20 years) or who, if 
absent from Canada during this period, have been present in Canada prior to the com- 
mencement of the 10-year period for double any period of absence. On reaching age 
70 a pensioner is transferred to Old Age Security. The federal contribution may not 
exceed 50 p.c. of $55 per month ($40 prior to July 1, 1957, and $46 from July 1 to Oct. 31, 
1957) or of the assistance paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program 
and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, the 
maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. 


For an unmarried person total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$960 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $1,620 a year and, when the spouse 
is blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $1,980 a year. Assistance is not 
paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind Persons or War Veterans Allowance 
Acts. 
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As at October 1957, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon made supplementary 
payments to recipients of old age assistance who qualified under a means and residence test. 
In British Columbia the allowance could not exceed $20 per month, in Alberta, $15 per 
month, and in the Yukon $10 per month. In Ontario, the provincial government shared 
to the extent of 60 p.c. in the first $20 per month of supplement paid by a municipality to 
a needy recipient of old age assistance. In some provinces and in the Yukon recipients of 
old age assistance who were in special need might be eligible for relief. 


7.—Old Age Assistance Statistics by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


a nn nn SS OOOO 
eS 0909095695 oem 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Assistance Age 65-69! Year 
No. $ $ 

Pe POUNCISNG seh ote te Se ccc tT wie eles ae ot 1955 5,073 29.38 54.55 898,973 
1956 4,848 29.42 52.13 877, 213 

1957 4,893 38.082 52.61 1,015,306 

nee HO WArdeISlaud «oss. «swede Pure patie os vs 1955 612 27.54 18.00 98,531 
1956 600 27.69 18.18 99, 660 

1957 580 28.04 17.58 98,143 

REIS COLE ET ORE ene sree ee sie nia sire oa serene a8 1955 5,178 33.63 26.55 1,063,165 
1956 5,081 Sots 25.92 1,046,927 

1957 4,950 83.95 25.26 1,020,529 

ars AruNnswiCk. sesh shes EE. OLE 1955 5,808 36.89 39.24 1,288,095 
1956 5,891 36.86 39.54 1,303,189 

1957 5,624 36.92 37.74 fs 274e433 

POC DEC HITE, Sen eee Ee MES rere Siewewie Sais 1955 32,882 37.48 32.46 7,392,923 
1956 2,220 Sheol Sie 17 Ljodl Goto 

1957 31,031 37.47 30.01 2,107, 138 

(CATES To eeresyeperrgerpereersonrt tpt anaeara rae areata sr rae ane 1955 22,061 36.86 13.52 4,858,693 
1956 21, 7ol 36.90 13.19 4,918,978 

1957 20,744 36.93 12.59 4,659,319 

BU ATEE COLNE erst ane ois) wot 0 ei ot tebe wre ieTe eudve: cake 1955 4,847 37.64 17.19 1,119,639 
1956 4,652 37.84 16.50 1,111,604 

1957 4,560 37.88 16.17 1,058,780 

Menicabebowsl§. 281 ho AMAR 1955 4,853 DE S728 16.79 1,089,704 
1956 4,925 37.05 17.22 1,150,402 

1957 4,963 37.11 Zo 1,154,375 

JMU a ate See Gee 8 CPR a eee ee GIRO ara 1955 5,341 36.67 17.74 1,165,332 
1956 5,521 36.16 18.28 1,240, 452 

1957 5, 400 36.14 17.88 1,211,188 

ritisiy COLUMDIAN Ae oko dss se thlette ces et oeks 1955 7,868 37.76 15.25 1,872,909 
1956 7,441 37.68 14.53 1,788,308 

1957 7,029 37.67 1B 1,665,347 

PB ArONe CITILOLYV coer tates s Lac oe) tithe Shales bie'e, «0 1955 j 12 38.41 6.45 2,220 
1956 20 40.00 10.00 3,080 

1957 31 40.00 15.50 6,640 

Puethwest LerritOriesy ...ckdcsnc crew tens ncbee es 1955 90 38.11 52.33 18,942 
1956 86 34 293 43.00 21,000 

1957 102 37.96 51.00 22,597 

Canadae..: .. fcc te tees eee 1955 94, 625 36.56 21.01 20,869,126 

1956 93,023 36.56 20.49 20,918, 186 

1957 89,907 37.03 19.81 20,290, 795 


_..._ i eee. aan ar EePnsTae 


1 Estimated population as at June 1 of each year for the Provinces (1957 data related to 1956 population) and 
1951 Census data for the Territories. 2 During fiscal year maximum assistance raised from $30 to $40 per 
month. 
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Subsection 2.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1952 as amended November 1957 provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for allowances to blind persons aged 18 or over who are 
in need and who have resided in Canada for at least 10 years. The federal contribution 
may not exceed 75 p.c. of $55 ($40 prior to July 1, 1957; $46 from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1957) 
per month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. The province administers the 
program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable 
and the maximum income allowed. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness 
and have resided in Canada for 10 years immediately preceding its commencement or, 
if absent from Canada during this period, must have been present in Canada prior to its 
commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence. 


For an unmarried person, total income, including the allowance, may not exceed 
$1,200 a year; for a person with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $1,680; 
for a married couple, $1,980. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not 
exceed $2,100. Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the 
Old Age Assistance Act, an allowance under the War Veterans Allowance Act, a pension 
under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness under the Pensions Act. 


As at October 1957, Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and the Yukon made 
supplementary payments to recipients of blindness allowances who qualified under income 
and/or residence tests. In British Columbia, a flat rate allowance of $20 per month was 
payable, in Alberta the supplement could not exceed $15 per month and in the Yukon 
$10 per month. In Saskatchewan a minimum of $2.50 per month is payable, rising to a 
maximum of $10 per month per person. In Ontario the government shared to the extent 
of 60 p.c. in the first $20 per month paid by a municipality to a needy recipient. In some 
provinces and in the Yukon, recipients in special need might also be eligible for relief. 


8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


Average PsCNot Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69! Year 
No. $ $ 
INewioundland)t samittea. cadre Slog ts ee 1955 338 39.70 0.174 119,970 
1956 353 39.65 0.178 126, 038 
1957 370 39.47 0.186 132,559 
Princellidwardisland®.....:.. see tees 1955 95 37.65 0.171 30,516 
1956 96 31.02 0.181 32,279 
1957 90 37.38 0.170 31, 267 
NovaiScotiach. Ser eh tou £ oe tee ee eo ee 1955 706 38.57 0.195 247,788 
1956 726 39.55 0.198 254, 604 
1957 714 39.25 0.194 258,064 
Néw; Brunswick. Saye. So ee eee 1955 706 39.49 0.251 256, 748 
1956 Hel 39.50 0.250 258, 432 
1957 719 39.53 0.251 258,340 
QuebeG. fo .t bien elon ent rte. See eee 1955 2,866 39.18 0.118 1,028,750 
1956 2,905 39.44 0.118 1,036, 243 
1957 2,918 39.32 0.118 1,046, 209 
Ontario! 42 2 ea Sis. ees Pee 1955 1,731 38.73 0.057 607,709 
1956 1,719 39.35 0.056 609, 974 
1957 1,713 39.09 0.056 613,014 
Manitoba ccscettacts cmt cc tven eee ere eerste 1955 405 39.13 0.084 145,014 
1956 411 39.60 0.085 145,547 


1957 402 39.60 0.083 147,725 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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8.—Statistics of Alowances for the Blind by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57— 


concluded 
Average PEC 08 Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-691 Year 
No. $ $ 

een CLIO Wall pita econ te ors ehsce ke ae See eas eu ls, cao 1955 374 38.58 0.076 132,670 
1956 389 38. 84 0.079 135, 219 

1957 399 38.80 0.081 141,797 

UTUTESSTLES ys oy oes heeft EE REE A a IO ao 1955 409 38.59 0.069 140, 149 
1956 415 38.54 0.070 145,707 

1957 418 39.25 0.070 151,071 

PSFitisin @OLUMM Ola he cecal ote Leek. eke. ode ats 1955 474 39.02 0.063 170,796 
1956 475 89.52 0.062 166.772 

1957 482 39.17 0.062 169,387 

AL COMET NICOL seater eer rae Ge Si eglogs vps Seer sees 1955 2 40.00 0.035 900 
1956 6 40.00 0.105 1,350 

1957 6 40.00 0.105 2,160 

Northwest: Territories). snc «sce: sslevecue says Pinpsssuwienels 1955 16 40.00 0.188 5,175 
1956 18 40.00 0.212 6,330 

1957 25 38.60 0.294 7,447 

COP ATEN EBS ee ik ieee ra | ai a7 an a 1955 8,122 38.99 0.094 2,886,185 

1956 8,230 39.36 0.093 25 918,495 

1957 8, 256 39.24 0.094 2,959, 040 


1 Estimated population as at June 1 of each year for the Provinces (1957 data related to 1956 population) and 
1951 Census data for the Territories. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1955 as amended November 1957 provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled 
persons aged 18 or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least 10 
years. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $55 per month ($40 prior to 
July 1, 1957; $46 between July 1 and Oct. 31, 1957) or of the allowance paid, whichever 
is the less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of the federal 
Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable, the maximum income allowed and other 
conditions of eligibility. 

To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the definition of permanent and total 
disability set out in the Regulations to the Act and have resided in Canada for at least 
10 years immediately preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada 
during this period, must have been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a 
period equal to double any period of absence. 


For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $960 
a year. For a married couple the limit is $1,620 a year except that if the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $1,980 
a year. Allowances are not paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance 


_ Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act, or mothers’ allowances. 


The definition of permanent and total disability employed under the Act requires that 
a person must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological impair- 
ment, verified by objective medical findings. The impairment must be one that is 
likely to continue indefinitely without substantial improvement and that will severely 
limit activities of normal living. 
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The allowance is not payable to a patient in a mental institution or tuberculosis 
sanatorium. <A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the 
aged, an institution for the care of incurables or a private, charitable or public institution 
is eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is being 
paid by himself or his family. When a recipient is required to enter a public or private 
hospital the allowance may be paid for no more than two months of hospitalization in a 
calendar year, excluding months of admission and release. For the period that a recipient 
is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for his disability or rehabilitation, as approved 
by the provincial authority, the allowance may continue to be paid. The provincial 
authorities must suspend the payment of the allowance when in its opinion the recipient 
unreasonably neglects or refuses to comply with or to avail himself of training, rehabilita- 
tion or treatment facilities provided by or available in the province. 


In the first two years of the program, over half of the persons granted an allowance 
had primary disabilities which were in two medical classes: (1) mental, psychoneurotic 
and personality disorders and (2) diseases of the nervous system and sense organs. The 
most frequently occurring primary disability was mental deficiency which was found in 
over 25 p.c. of all applicants granted an allowance. 


As at October 1957, British Columbia made supplementary payments of $20 per 
month to recipients of disability allowances who qualified under a residence test. In 
Ontario the government shared to the extent of 60 p.c. in the first $20 per month paid 
by a municipality to a needy recipient. In some provinces and in the Yukon recipients 
in special need might also be eligible for relief. 


9.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-571 


Average Ie OE Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 

No. $ : $ 

Newlound lan clan) serio arin eine at erie er 19552 oe a es an 
1956 606 39.08 0.305 119,326 
1957 720 39.44 0.363 163,167 

Princer lt diwarcdelstandias. seek leer a 19558 — — _— — 
1956 292 32.84 0.552 56, 708 
1957 345 33.94 0.652 65,690 
IN Ga SCO GIS ee eer a eae eae 1955 285 33.39 0.079 12,141 
1956 12 34, 86 0.319 254,326 
1957 1,465 35.69 0.399 290,339 
News BrunswiCks.ct ie eeeede es cen eee eee 1955 177 39.46 0.063 8,183 
1956 947 39.13 0.330 218,644 
1957 1,262 39.43 0.440 281, 859 

LATTE 0°21 Oe eens BaaDIS Aa oN SMa Okiaioot akin 19553 —_ — _ — 
1956 12,128 38.81 0.491 2,561,941 
1957 15,856 38.97 0.642 3,593,395 
Ontario. Mase See cee SE aren rete Rees 1955 6,623 39.36 0.218 389,061 
1956 7,501 39.24 0.244 1,712, 426 
1957 8,065 39.27 0.262 1,853,110 
Manitobaice iii. sie sein, s cee Oey es ee ere 1955 45 39.66 0.009 8,188 
1956 738 39.00 0.153 172,350 
1957 819 39.23 0.169 192, 867 
Das katchewallnockiccdea meta arent 1955 36 31.02 0.007 1,806 
1956 788 38.20 0.160 162, 884 
1957 988 38.68 0.200 221,966 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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9.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955-57 —concluded 


| Average PEC. ‘of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
: of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
BRE SOUU SS Secale atid OD Mev a cos oats SNgiebate 6 elas he 19558 — — _— — 
1956 1,150 38.01 0.193 290,947 
1957 1, 245 38.17 0.209 276,593 
estab rS UG OLUIMN Dis ce we rs Care oaks oo elon Me-rovole 19552 Pa oe van her 
1956 705 9.00 0.091 115,521 
1957 1,067 39.01 0.138 227, 926 
PPONGHWESE 1 OLPIVOTICN a. sauisiese clogs jcleisiacs v's ele Son — — — — 
9 a oes <= § eo 
1957 3 40.00 0.035 440 
CANRGA ee nc eee Cee eee ae 1955 7,166 39.12 0.083 419,379 
1956 26,027 38. 66 0.296 5, 665, 068 
1957 31,835 38.84 0.361 7,167,352 
1 Program in effect for the last three months of 1954-55 fiscal year. 2 Program became effective Apr. 1, 
1955. 3 By Mar. 31, 1955, no payments had yet been made by the Federal Government to these provinces 


in which the programs became effective Jan. 1, 1955. Payments for April 1955 include certain amounts retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1955. 4 Excluding the Yukon Territory. 


Subsection 4.—Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act of 1956 the Federal Government may share 
with a province and its municipalities the cost of financial assistance to unemployed 
persons. No distinction is made in legislation between the employable and the unem- 
ployable. Federal aid is thus available to assist a province with a heavy relief load because 
_ of unemployment, or with a high proportion of unemployable persons in receipt of aid, 
_ or a combination of the two. A 1957 amendment deleted a provision under which federal 
reimbursement was made only in respect to recipients in excess of 0.45 p.c. of the 
provincial population. 


Reimbursement is made to the province for payments within the existing provincial 
framework of general assistance. The scale and conditions of relief payments to recipients 
continue to be determined by the provinces and municipalities, except that the province 
agrees not to make length of residence a condition for the receipt of assistance when an 
applicant comes from another province which has signed a similar agreement. 


| The formula excludes federal reimbursement for payments for persons receiving 
mothers’ allowances or persons who would normally be considered eligible for mothers’ 
allowances. While it also generally excludes inmates of public and charitable institutions, 
_ it provides for federal sharing of provincial and municipal payments for those in certain 
__ types of homes for special care. Those receiving various types of social security payments 
_ under other programs are also excluded but the Federal Government shares with the 
_ provinces any additional relief payments other than cost-of-living bonus or across-the- 
_ board pension supplements made to such persons who are unemployed and in need. Health 
_ care and administration costs are also excluded from Federal Government reimbursement. 


Agreements for the payment of federal assistance, effective from July 1, 1955, have 
been made with five provinces—Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia—and from Jan. 1, 1956, with a sixth province—New Bruns- 
_ wick. These agreements extend for five years except that with Saskatchewan, which 
| runs for three years. 
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gana ene oe een ena 


10.—Unemployment Assistance by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


SS SS aS ee 
SSS eee 


Federal Share 
of Unemploy- 


E Recipients 
Province and Year ment ; 
Assistance in March 
Costs 
$ No. 
Newfoun dlandtrsee eee eee eine ee een Mec emery oemstoiete. 1956! 1,174, 735 38,641 
1957 1,562,058 39, 489 
PHiCE LG Warns) ain sien ees ore ere re OS cae ee Ry rare 1956! 55,033 1,596 
1957 54,036 1,532 
New Brunswiclis. ieee hic tiecccct ett Rh octet ED bio ae Plata iaczass snes 19562 18, 854 3, 843 
1957 32, 887 ay (ME 
Manitoba roe cok cote a borate he ede Sa ae ie clic Toone eater oe Banc 8 MCT RANE snes aa 1956! 484,131 10,649 
1957P 650,000 11,000 
Saga CGO wan tars toe tee Setar le micntte let veyeacrertper resi acuen eo cteee Dit G Ao 1956! 369,519 10, 464 
1957 512,678 10, 123 
BritishyGolumibiapewe ea seperat ae dechas cterach ine hoe ai kaete Og Earner ker eg iene 1956! Me PAea se) 20,785 
1957 2,299, 894 21,289 
US WY i) Compre ec, Sit eee Re er pe RNID porns eee yee: 1956 3,823,611 85,978 
1957P 5,111,558 87,230 
1 Agreement effective from July 1, 1955. 2 Agreement effective from Jan. 1, 1956. 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces have statutory provision for allowances to enable certain needy mothers to 
remain at home to care for their dependent children. The total cost of this assistance is paid 
from provincial funds exceptin Alberta where a portion of each allowance is charged to the 
municipality of residence. In Newfoundland the Mothers’ Allowances program was incorpo- 
rated in the Social Assistance Act 1954 which became effective Apr. 1, 1955, and the trans- 
ference of all cases under the Mothers’ Allowances Act was completed in March 1957. 

Subject to the conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, the 
allowances are payable to applicants who are widowed or whose husbands are mentally 
incapacitated and, except in Alberta, to those whose husbands are physically disabled 
and unable to support their families. They are also payable, except in Nova Scotia, to 
deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers who have 
been granted a divorce or legal separation; in some to unmarried mothers; and in Ontario 
to Indian mothers. Foster mothers are eligible under certain circumstances. 

The age limit for children varies from 15 years in*one province to 18 in another, with 
the limit being 17 in two provinces and 16 years in the remainder. Provision is made in 
most provinces to extend payment for a specified period if the child is attending school 
or if he is physically or mentally handicapped. 

In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and residence but the 
amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of residence required 
prior to application vary considerably, the latter, for example, from one year in Saskat- 
chewan, Ontario, New Brunswick and Newfoundland to five years in Quebec. All prov- 
inces require that the applicant be resident at the time of application and generally that the 
child or children live with the recipient, and most provinces require that they continue 
to live in the province while in receipt of an allowance. In the six provinces in which 
British or Canadian nationality is a condition of eligibility, the applicant may qualify 
for mothers’ allowances if the mother or father or child meet the specified provisions, 

In each province the relevant Act is administered by public welfare authorities. Most 
provinces have a mothers’ allowances board or commission which makes the final decision 
regarding eligibility and the amount of allowance granted, or acts in an advisory capacity. 
Rates of benefit as of June 1957 are given in Table 11 and the number of families and 
children assisted and amounts of benefits paid as at Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956, are given in 
Table 12. 
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12.—Mothers’ Allowances by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956! 


Province Families | Children} Benefits Province Families | Children | Benefits 
and Year! Assisted | Assisted Paid} and Year Assisted | Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 
Rees 2 atciee noir Boos 3, 1592 8,605 1,324, 438 OGD worastee ot oats cree 7,294 16, 496 6,545,452 
$ODGA! co xprewies . wes 386 1,001 718,259 ROBB cet 9 on ctere oh acoso es 7,266 16,664 6,768,617 
P. E. Island— Manitoba— 
eae rere mse Siay3 237 611 73,250 OGG ade qed een hee Daan 1,202 Selle! 1,131,897 
OS aed Bae 285 734 78, 613 ip nee. SOMES cic 1,188 2,868 | 1,148,874 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
LODO SS. Meee wales 2,077 5,522 1,504,575 95k Fewer cer 2,397 6,359 1,252,019 
£956 .. Sosy fae eee 2,065 5,575 1,525,388 TO5G 255 cone OER oe os 2,521 6, 662 1,507,975 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
[KAS Oh ae tea os tee 2,087 6,051 1,301,900 OBB. Sen Pee eeist «3 1,719 3,904 1,198,414 
CGS WEAR Sean ares 2,022 5, 825 1,250,075 TGSGes pe es ee 1,809 4,105 1,314, 733 
Quebec— British Columbia— 

RODD Ane Seto ci. citasics & 20, 024 58,070 7,956,309 1055 ae Aeehyocee: cs 393 900 225,4463,° 
TOG «cee aes. .G.55. Ws 19,944 57,838 7,824, 626 POD Gow cus 5 oe cleast snare 323 742 184,688? 
Fe ne 

1 Year ended Mar. 31. 2 Families receiving aid under the Mothers’ Allowances Act, who were not yet 
transferred to Social Assistance (see p. 282). 3 Not including $175,997 and $148,003 paid as supplementation 


from social allowance funds in 1955 and 1956 respectively. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Welfare Services 


The care and protection of neglected and dependent children, care of the aged, social 
assistance or relief, and other special welfare services are governed by provincial legislation 
although in many areas responsibility for services rests with municipal or voluntary organ- 


izations. Though the programs and the methods of financing vary considerably, most 


provinces share the costs of some or all of the municipal services in organized areas and 
assume the total cost in unorganized territories. ‘The medical services available to social 
assistance recipients are described at pp. 236-251, mothers’ allowances are dealt with in 
the immediately preceding subsection, old age assistance at pp. 276-277, allowances for 
the blind at pp. 278-279 and allowances for totally and permanently disabled persons at 
pp. 279-281. 


Newfoundland.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Public Welfare through a number of regional welfare centres. 


Child Care and Protection.—Child welfare has developed largely as a public service 
and is administered by the Child Welfare Division. Neglected children, made wards of 
the Director, are placed in foster or adoptive homes or in institutions. The Department 
pays for the maintenance of wards, grants subsidies for children admitted to orphanages 
administered by religious organizations, and contributes towards the cost of éducating 
blind and deaf-mute children in institutions outside the Province. The Division operates 
an Infants’ Home providing short-term care. 


The Division of Corrections, established in 1953, deals with juvenile delinquents and 
adult offenders and administers correctional institutions for boys and girls, A Youth 
Guidance Authority has been established. 


Care of the Aged.—The Province maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm at St. John’s 
and also pays in whole or in part the cost of maintaining needy old people in the Salvation 
Army Home, in the Cowan Mission Association Home, in licensed boarding homes or in 
private homes. In 1955 a grant of 20 p.c. of costs, to be paid over a 10-year period, was 
made to the Roman Catholic Episcopal Corporation for the construction of a home and 
provision is made for grants to similar projects under other auspices. 
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Social Assistance-—Under the Social Assistance Act of 1954 which came into effect 
in April 1955, assistance is provided to needy persons previously aided under the Depen- 
dents’ Allowances Act and the Mothers’ Allowances Act. Aid for certain needy able- 
bodied persons is also provided. Federal payments to the Province made by agreement 
under the federal Unemployment Assistance Act 1956 (see p. 282) were made retroactive 
to July 1, 1955. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Welfare and Labour is responsible for 
the administration of provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, neglected or delin- 
quent children are placed under the guardianship of the Director of Child Welfare. They 
are cared for in foster or adoptive homes, boarding homes or children’s institutions. Pro- 
vincial grants are made to child welfare agencies and to the two private orphanages, one 
Protestant and one Roman Catholic. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney General’s 
Department and juvenile delinquents are cared for at the expense of the Department of 
Welfare and Labour in correctional institutions of neighbouring provinces. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in Faleonwood Mental Hospital 
and in two provincial infirmaries. 


Social Assistance.—The Department provides direct social assistance in rural areas 
and assumes 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the City of Charlottetown and 
the incorporated towns and villages. The Department also operates a province-wide 
program of financial aid to families where the breadwinner is suffering from tuberculosis 
and is unable to support the family. Federal payments to the Province made by agreement 
under the federal Unemployment Assistance Act 1956 (see p. 282) were made retroactive 
to July 1, 1955. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare through a number of regional offices. 


Child Care and Protection—The child welfare program, including the inspection of 
institutions and the licensing of foster and maternity homes, is under the: Director of 
Child Welfare. The Director supervises the 12 Children’s Aid Societies to whom child 
care and protection is delegated and directly administers the program in the four areas in 
which societies are not organized. By court decision a neglected child may be made a ward 
of the Director or of a Children’s Aid Society. Each Society receives annually a provincial 
grant of up to $2,000, based on its performance and quality of service; a sum equal to 
90 p.c. of funds received through private campaigns and from municipalities for general 
operating expenses; and an additional grant of not less than $1,000, the maximum deter- 
mined on a per capita basis. The cost of maintaining wards is shared by the Province 
and munjcipality of residence, 


The Department operates the Nova Scotia Training School for mentally defective 
children and the Nova Scotia School for Boys for juvenile delinquents. It 'is also respon- 
sible for the operation of the nine Juvenile Courts and the supervision of their probation 
staffs. The municipality of residence is responsible for the maintenance of children in 
reformatories although the Province may contribute also if the reformatory complies with 
specified standards. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in homes 
operated by religious or private organizations and in private boarding homes where the 
municipality of residence may contribute to the cost of maintenance. Homes for the 
aged are subject to provincial inspection but they do not receive direct financial assistance 
from the Province. . 
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Social Assistance.—Relief to needy persons is a local responsibility under the Poor 


Relief Act except in the cities of Halifax and Sydney which provide welfare relief under 


their charters. The Province reimburses municipalities or welfare agencies which provide 


relief to transients lacking legal residence in the Province. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health and Social Services administers 
provincial welfare legislation. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, administered by 


the Minister of Health and Social Services, responsibility for protection and placement 


services is largely delegated to Children’s Aid Societies. Guardianship of a neglected 
child may be vested in a Society, in the Director of Child Welfare or in the Court. Orphan- 
ages are operated by religious, private or municipal organizations. Boarding homes, with 


‘some exceptions, are licensed and are subject to the provincial inspection required for all 


child care institutions. The Province and the municipality of residence each contribute 
towards the maintenance of wards committed to an institution, and the Province reimburses 
municipalities for one-half of the cost of maintaining wards placed in foster homes, up to 
a prescribed maximum. The Province also makes grants to the Children’s Aid Societies 
to assist in their general child welfare program. The Department may place blind or 
deaf-mute children in special schools outside the Province. Juvenile Courts are under 
the Attorney General’s Department and delinquent boys may be placed in the Provincial 
Industrial School for Boys which reports to the Minister of Health and Social Services. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the aged are operated under municipal, religious, fraternal 
or private auspices and are subject to provincial inspection but they receive no direct 
financial support from the Province. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to needy persons is a local responsibility and is generally 
discharged through the provision of institutional or indoor relief to those in need. Outdoor 
relief is provided in a number of centres. Federal payments to the Province provided by 
agreement with the Department of Municipal Affairs under the federal Unemployment 
Assistance Act, 1956 (see p. 282) were made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1956. 


Quebec.—Provincial welfare measures are administered by the Department of 
Social Welfare and Youth. Legislation passed in 1956 provided for the transfer to that 
Department from the Department of Health of responsibilities under the Public Charities 
Act for orphanages, nurseries, adoption and welfare institutions and the placement of 


abandoned children. The Public Charities Act embodies the Government’s policy of 


granting subsidies to religious and private institutions rather than creating public services. 
Grants representing a major share of the costs of the services are made by the Province, 
with the municipalities and the institutions also contributing. 


Child Care and Protection.—Needy or abandoned children are generally cared for in 
institutions such as orphanages and nurseries although there is an increasing use of foster 
homes by child welfare agencies. Children who are found by a Social Welfare Court or 
other court to be particularly exposed to moral or physical dangers may be admitted to 
recognized youth protection schools administered by the Department of Social Welfare 
and Youth. Municipalities of residence, depending on their size, contribute from 15 to 
25 p.c. of the operating and maintenance costs of these schools and the Province the re- 


mainder and the entire cost of new construction. The Social Welfare Courts which are 


under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Attorney General, have statutory respons- 
ibility in connection with child and youth protection and certain other provincial programs 
and also serve as Family Courts. Children who have been exposed to tuberculosis but 
who have not been infected are placed with rural families under the supervision of the 
Department of Health in co-operation with child welfare agencies. 
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Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under the 
Quebec Public Charities Act through private institutions. Under the same Act, family 
welfare agencies administer home allowances to needy old people who do not require 
institutional care. Standards in homes are governed by regulations under the provincial 
Public Health Act. . 


Social Assistance.—Assistance is given under the Public Charities Act, usually in the 
form of institutional care. The Department of Colonization operates a program whereby 
families in need are settled on the land in newly opened districts and granted financial aid 
until they become self-supporting. In these areas a disability pension scheme is linked 
to a program of free medical services. 


Ontario.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of Public 
Welfare. The Province is divided into 17 welfare districts each in charge of a supervisor, 


Child Care and Protection.—Responsibility for the local administration of the Child 
Welfare Act is delegated by the Province to Children’s Aid Societies under the supervision 
of the Director of Child Welfare. Maintenance costs of children made wards of a society 
or taken into care as non-wards on agreement with a municipality are paid by the munici- 
pality of residence with a 40 p.c. reimbursement by the Province. The Province also 
makes annual grants to the societies for their work other than the care and maintenance 
of children. Children’s institutions are governed by provisions of the Charitable Institu- 
tions Act and day nurseries by the Day Nurseries Act. In 1957 the Children’s Boarding 
Homes Act was passed requiring the registration of all premises not covered by other 
legislation in which five or more children not related to one another are lodged, boarded 
or cared for. The Act provides for inspection and for the establishment of standards in 
the operation of the homes. The Province makes per diem grants for children in charitable 
institutions and pays one-half of the operating and maintenance costs of municipal day 
nurseries. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney General’s Department while training 
schools for juvenile offenders are operated by the Department of Reform Institutions. 


Care of the Aged.—Under the Homes for the Aged Act municipalities must provide 
institutional or boarding home care for the aged. The Province contributes 50 p.c. of 
the cost of constructing approved homes or of approved additions and extensions and 
50 p.c. of their net operating and maintenance costs. It also pays up to 50 p.c. of the cost 
of maintenance in approved boarding homes. Private homes for the aged are licensed, 
inspected and assisted under the Charitable Institutions Act which provides grants-in-aid 
of construction equalling 50 p.c. of the costs up to $2,500 per bed and a monthly mainte- 
nance payment of $8 per resident. The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act provides for 
grants to limited-dividend housing corporations building low-rental housing for elderly 
persons. 


Social Assistance-—Under the Unemployment Relief Act the Province reimburses 
municipalities, up to a prescribed maximum, for 60 p.c. of their expenditures on relief 
to needy unemployables and on incapacitation allowances and rehabilitative measures for 
single, needy, handicapped residents. In unorganized areas the program is administered 
and financed by the Department. The Solders’ Aid Commission extends emergency 
assistance and advice to ex-servicemen and their families. 


Manitoba.—The Public Welfare Division of the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare is responsible for provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection—The Director of Public Welfare administers provincial 
child welfare legislation, including the supervision of Children’s Aid Societies and of child 
care institutions. The Public Welfare Division administers child welfare services in a 
large area of the Province, through decentralized district offices. In the remainder of the 
Province the Director supervises the four non-denominational Children’s Aid Societies 
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in their respective areas. Neglected children may be made wards of the Director of 
Public Welfare or of a Children’s Aid Society. Municipalities are responsible for the 
maintenance of wards with provincial reimbursement on the basis outlined below under 
Social Assistance. Payment of annual provincial grants to Children’s Aid Societies is 
conditional on the provision of a basic level of service and the collection of substantial 
voluntary contributions. 


, 

The Division provides foster home care and supervision for mental defectives placed 
in the custody of the Director of Public Welfare and, with the Division of Psychiatry, 
operates a home for mentally defective girls. The Attorney General’s Department is 
responsible for Juvenile Courts and operates a boys’ home and a girls’ home for delinquents. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutions and nursing homes for the aged and infirm are super- 
vised and licensed by the Department under public health legislation. Under the Elderly 
Persons Housing Act, the Province makes construction grants to municipalities, charitable 
organizations or limited dividend companies equalling 20 p.c. of costs for housing accom- 
modation and one-third of the costs of building and renovating homes for the aged. 


Social Asststance.—Municipalities are responsible for social assistance, which is defined 
as relief to indigents, together with maintenance costs of children under the Child Welfare 
Act. The Province reimburses a municipality to the extent of at least 40 p.c. of its social 
assistance costs; where it is to the municipality’s advantage, provincial reimbursement is 
on the basis of 80 p.c. of the excess of the municipality’s social assistance costs over the 
revenue the municipality receives from a tax levy of one mill on its equalized assessment. 
The Province is responsible for aid to persons without municipal residence as well as for 
general assistance in unorganized territory. Federal payments to the Province, made by 
agreement under the federal Unemployment Assistance Act 1956 (see p. 282), were made 
retroactive to July 1, 1955. 


Saskatchewan.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of 


‘Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Department provides welfare services for children 
throughout the Province with the exception of Saskatoon where certain responsibilities 
are delegated to the Children’s Aid Society. Children found to be neglected are, by 
court order, made wards of the Minister and are placed in foster homes, adoptive homes 
or institutions. A portion of the maintenance costs of wards, except of children born out 
of wedlock, for whom the Province assumes the entire cost, is paid by the municipality 
of residence. The Branch operates two institutions for the temporary care of wards and 
also a program of non-ward care. 


The Corrections Branch of the Department is responsible for both adult and juvenile 
correctional services, supervises probation and parole services for juvenile delinquents 
and administers the Saskatchewan Boys’ School and the provincial gaols. The Juvenile 
Court is presided over by a judge who devotes his time exclusively to cases of juvenile 
delinquency. Juveniles are discharged from correctional institutions only by parole. 
A Youth Guidance Authority supervises the discharging of juveniles from probation, 
from institutions and from parole. 


Care of the Aged.—Aged and. nfirm persons are cared for in four provincial nursing 
homes and in private homes for the aged. ‘The latter are inspected and licensed under the 


Housing Act which also empowers the Province and municipalities to subscribe to the 


stock of limited-dividend housing companies building low-rental accommodation for older 
persons. The Province may also make loans to the municipalities to assist them in sub- 
scribing. Capital grants amounting to 20 p.c. of construction costs and also maintenance 
grants equalling $40 per bed per year, may be made to municipalities, church or charitable 
organizations sponsoring approved homes or housing projects. 
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Social Assistance and Special Services.—The costs of assistance to needy persons with 
municipal residence are divided on a 75-25 basis between the Province and the municipal- 
ities and the Province pays the entire cost for transients and for persons in unorganized 
areas. Federal payments to the Province made by agreement under the federal Un- 
employment Assistance Act 1956 (see p. 282) were made retroactive to July 1, 1955. 


The Rehabilitation Branch provides training and placement services for the handi- 
capped; one-half the cost of this training is borne by the Province and one-half by the 
municipality of residence. It is also responsible for the rehabilitation of minority groups 
and operates a farm where the métis—persons of mixed Indian and white stock who do 
not qualify under the Indian Act—are instructed in modern methods of farming while 
being paid for their work. Three schools are conducted for métis children. 


The Department administers the Provincial Housing Act which empowers the Prov- 
ince to enter into public housing projects under the National Housing Act, and to stimulate 
construction of low-rental housing projects by limited-dividend housing corporations. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare is responsible for the administration 
of provincial welfare measures. It has branches at the four larger centres and inspectors 
are located in suitable areas throughout the Province. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Provincial child welfare program is directed by a 
Child Welfare Commission. Neglected children, made wards of the Government by 
court order or by agreement, may be placed in foster homes, adoptive homes or institutions. 
The cost of maintenance of wards is paid by the Province which recovers 40 p.c. of such 
cost from the municipality of residence. The Home Investigating Committee is respon- 
sible for the inspection and the licensing, where required, of all homes and institutions 
in which children are given care. The Attorney General’s Department administers 
legislation regarding juvenile delinquency. 


Care of the Aged.—Provincial grants equalling one-third of the cost or $750 a bed, 
whichever is less, may be made to municipalities erecting or purchasing homes with ten 
or more beds for aged or infirm persons. The Province also meets up to 60 p.c. of the 
cost incurred by municipalities for the maintenance of indigent aged and infirm persons 
in homes licensed by the municipality in accordance with specified standards. 


Social Assistance—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to indigent residents 
but the Province reimburses the municipalities for up to 60 p.c. of the value of the assist- 
ance and pays the total cost of assistance to transients. The Province administers relief 
to residents of unorganized districts subject to a refund of 40 p.c. of the assistance from 
the districts. Families may be assisted through settlement on suitable farm lands. ‘The 
Single Men’s Branch maintains two hostels and one welfare centre to care for unemployable 
single homeless men without municipal domicile. The Province has also established a 
number of métis colonies where settlers have extensive fishing, hunting and trapping 
rights and are encouraged to engage in lumbering, agriculture and stock-raising. Educa- 
tional services are provided and government operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


Widows Pensions.—Under the Widows Pension Act, widows aged 60 to 64 years 
inclusive may receive pensions of up to $46 per month. Also included in this category 
are wives of husbands committed to mental hospitals or deserted wives who meet the 
conditions of need and residence and are within the designated age group. 


British Columbia.—Administration of provincial services by the Social Welfare 
Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare is decentralized through district and 
municipal offices in six regions covering the whole Province. Generalized field service is 
provided by provincial social workers. The staff of the Social Welfare Branch is also 
responsible for welfare services required in connection with a number of programs operated 
by the Health Branch. 

Cities and municipalities of over 10,000 population must have their own social welfare 
departments to administer the social assistance program and to provide case-work services. 
The Province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of municipal social workers or, where more than 
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one is needed, matches the municipal appointees, worker for worker. Smaller municipali- 
ties may have their own or amalgamated social welfare departments or they may pay for 
the services of the Social Welfare Branch. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Child Welfare Division administers legislation govern- 
ing the protection of children, including adoptions, and provides direct services except at 
Vancouver and Victoria where it supervises the Children’s Aid Societies. Municipalities 
are responsible for the costs of maintaining wards but the Province reimburses them to the 
extent of 80 p.c. of such expenditure and pays the entire cost for children in unorganized 


areas. The Province pays the total maintenance cost of wards who are children of un- 


married mothers. Child care institutions, boarding homes and day nurseries are licensed 
and supervised. The Social Welfare Branch administers an industrial school for delin- 
quent boys and one for delinquent girls. Family case-work and rehabilitative supervision 
of children released from the schools are carried on in co-operation with the Psychiatric 
Division and the probation service of the Juvenile Courts. These courts are under the 
jurisdiction of the Attorney General’s Department. 


Care of the Aged.—The Province operates the Provincial Home for elderly, homeless 
men, the Provincial Infirmary for the chronically ill and the Provincial Homes for the 
Aged for senile and psychotic patients. It also licenses and supervises homes for the aged, 
nursing homes, and boarding homes, and where necessary shares with the municipalities on 
an 80-20 basis the costs of maintaining needy residents. The Province meets the total 
cost for provincial charges. Under the Elderly Citizens Housing Aid Act the Province 
makes grants amounting to one-third of construction costs to municipalities and non- 
profit corporations, including religious and service organizations, building homes or low- 
rental housing units for elderly citizens. 


Social Assistance.—The social assistance program is administered by the Director of 
Welfare and supervised by the Family Division. It includes allowances to indigent 
individuals or families, counselling services, occupational training and the maintenance 


costs of nursing home or boarding home care. The Province reimburses the municipalities 


for 80 p.c. of the cost of basic and certain supplementary social assistance payments to 
indigent municipal residents and assumes the total cost of assistance granted for those 
without municipal residence. Federal payments to the Province made by agreement under 
the federal Unemployment Assistance Act 1956 (p. 282) were made retroactive to July 1, 
1955. 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to 
a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment or by a specified 
industrial disease. A summary of provincial workmen’s compensation legislation is 
given in Chapter XVIII. 


Subsection 4.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions 


Statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions were secured by the Census of 
1951 and covered the 1950 activities of 533 institutions, 490 being residential institutions 
and 43 being day nurseries. Summary statistics are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 263. 


PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision 
of health and welfare services, planning and education. These agencies, some of which 
are described below, supplement the services of the federal and provincial authorities in 
many fields and play a leading role in stimulating public awareness of health and welfare 
needs and in promoting action to meet them. 
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The Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national 
voluntary association of organizations and individual citizens whose aim is to further the 
development of social services in Canada. Member organizations include community 
funds and councils, other private social agencies, various federal, provincial and municipal 
departments, and citizen groups and individuals active in the fields of health, welfare and 
recreation. It furnishes authoritative information, technical consultation and field 
service in the main areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative planning 
and action by public and private agencies. 

The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members under the 
leadership of a nationally representative board of governors. Aided by professional staff, 
the members work together through Divisions of Family and Child Welfare, Recreation, 
Public Welfare, Corrections, and Community Chests and Councils, and through special 
committees on such subjects as welfare of immigrants and the aging. Departments of the 
Council include the Information Branch and French Speaking Services. 

Matters which have been under study by the Council include public assistance, 
health insurance, adoption, probation services, problems of the Hungarian refugees, 
homemaker services, recreation facilities, and united appeals. The Council undertakes 
surveys, on request, for agencies, communities and provinces. Council publications 
include the periodicals Canadian Welfare and Bien-Eire Social Canadien, a directory of 
Canadian welfare services, pamphlets, and division bulletins. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—Established in 1896 in Canada, the Society 
is affiliated with the International Red Cross and has branches in all ten provinces with 
a national headquarters in Toronto. Its objectives, defined in its Charter, are ‘‘.. . in time 
of peace or war to carry on and assist in work for the improvement of health, the prevention 
of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world’. Its activities cover a 
very broad area, ranging from national and international disaster relief services, to the 
support of local projects such as the establishment and operation of local clinics, the 
provision of medical services to indigent children and the promotion of water safety cam- 
paigns. One of its major activities in Canada has been the operation of blood banks in 
seven provinces and in parts of two others; it also maintains outpost hospitals, nursing 
stations and emergency units in eight provinces, and the Alberta Red Cross Crippled 
Children’s Hospital in Calgary. The Junior Red Cross promotes health education through 
its schoolroom branches across Canada, supports a special fund to supply treatment to 
indigent handicapped children in Canada and a fund to promote international understanding. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada, first established 
in 1918 as a National Committee for Combating Venereal Disease, has broadened its 
scope until its membership covers sixty national associations supporting a wide variety 
of health activities. ‘The primary objectives of the League are the promotion of personal 
and community health and the prevention of disease through health education. Its major 
activities are administered from a national office in Toronto, usually working through the 
affiliated organizations. Educational efforts include the provision of speakers for meetings 
and the preparation of radio scripts, health education films and literature; a magazine 
is published bi-monthly and weekly news bulletins are released to the press. The League 
also sponsors a National Health Week and a National Immunization Week. 


Victorian Order of Nurses.—Since its inception in 1897, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses has provided a professional home nursing service, details of which are given on 
pp. 269-270. 3 


St. John Ambulance Association.—The Priory of Canada of the Most Venerable 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, popularly known as the St. John Ambulance 
Association, began from a local unit in Montreal in 1884. The Association is composed 
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of two parts, the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
the latter being a group of volunteer field workers. Headquarters of the Association is 
in Ottawa, with provincial divisions in all provinces controlling their own programs and 
financing the operation of their local branches; the St. John Ambulance Brigade is under 
the supervision of the national headquarters. The chief work of the Brigade is first aid 
and emergency nursing. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—Since its inception in 1918 the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind has been dedicated to the provision of rehabili- 
tation and social welfare services to the blind and to those with partial sight. The national 
office, located in Toronto, serves all provinces through its six regional divisions and 
46 branches. The Institute provides both social services and financial assistance; it 
arranges for examinations and eye treatment services, purchases glasses for needy in- 
dividuals and operates an eye bank. Under an extensive rehabilitation program, with 
training facilities centred in Toronto, it trains blind persons in various occupations, offers 
job counselling and placement services and, for those who cannot compete in industry, it 
provides sheltered workshops; its more than 8,000 newspaper, tobacco and confectionery 
concession stands are operated by blind persons. Sightless field workers bring a home 
training program to blind persons to help them learn Braille, typing and handicrafts, and 
a special program for,pre-school blind children prepares them for attendance at a school 
for the blind. The Institute builds and maintains residential quarters and recreational 
facilities in all larger centres and supplies Braille books and recordings to the blind from 
its national library in Toronto. 


The Canadian Hearing Society.—Organized in Toronto in 1940 as the National 
- Society of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, the Society operates chiefly in Toronto and 
the surrounding area. It is concerned with the preservation of hearing, the treatment of 
deafness and the provision of rehabilitation services for those with impaired hearing. 
It provides otological examinations, counselling, vocational guidance and job placement 
services for the deaf or hard of hearing, and hearing aids to indigent persons. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Association, organized in 1918 
as the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, now has divisions in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland; its national office is located in Toronto. Since 
its inception the organization has participated directly or indirectly in almost every deve- 
lopment in the mental health field in Canada. The Association conducts an active public 
education program, serves as consultant to government departments, welfare agencies 
and voluntary organizations, operates a teacher training program and encourages research. 
It is supported by voluntary donations and federal and provincial grants. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada.—The National Cancer Institute, 
composed of persons representing various societies and agencies concerned with cancer 
research and therapy, was founded in 1947 to develop a nationally co-ordinated research 
and professional education program. The Institute promotes fundamental research 
through selected projects in universities, hospitals and research centres, maintains a 
Canadian Tumour Registry, provides training fellowships and, in co-operation with the 
_ Canadian Medical Association and medical schools, promotes professional education on 

cancer topics. The Institute receives support from federal and provincial grants and an 
annual contribution from the Canadian Cancer Society; a special project on lung cancer 
has been supported by the Canadian Tobacco Industry. 


The Canadian Cancer Society.—Organized in 1938 to co-ordinate voluntary 
activities and disseminate knowledge in the cancer field, the Canadian Cancer Society 
operates in all provinces and has its national office in Toronto. Its services include a 
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public education program, welfare services such as transportation, home nursing and 
cancer dressings to needy persons, and fellowships to medical graduates for advanced 
study in cancer. The Society also makes an annual grant to the N ational Cancer Institute 
of Canada and supports clinical research. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—Established in 1948 to 
promote research, professional education and treatment services in the field of rheumatism 
and arthritis and to disseminate factual information, the Society has branches operating 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland; its national office is in 
Toronto. Medical advisory boards in each of the eight provinces and one at the national 
level give advice and guidance to the provincial and national directors, The Society 
sponsors an educational program both for the general public and for physicians; it en- 
courages the establishment of stationary clinics in general hospitals for the treatment of 
low-income patients; it pioneered in the operation of mobile clinics and now operates some 
seventy units to bring treatment to home-bound patients; in two provinces it supports a 
mobile consultative service as well as research projects in various universities and in- 
stitutions; and provides clinical fellowships to physicians in all parts of Canada. 


The Canadian Council for Crippled Children and Adults.—The Council was 
established in 1937 to co-ordinate and support activities for the care and rehabilitation 
of physically impaired children. The first provincial organization was formed in Ontario 
in 1922 and similar organizations, which have remained autonomous, now exist in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. In 1954 the services of the organization were 
extended to include adults. Programs in the provinces vary, ranging from the establish- 
ment of cerebral palsy clinics and the operation of summer camps for the handicapped, 
to payment for treatment services, prosthetics, and hospital and nursing care for needy 
handicapped persons. In most provinces, service clubs raise funds to support the work 
of the organization, particularly through the sale of Easter Seals. 


The Canadian Paraplegic Association.—The Canadian Paraplegic Association, 
which was established in 1945 to complement the specialized treatment and rehabilitation 
services developed for veterans by the Department of Veterans Affairs, now includes 
services for civilian paraplegic cases and persons seriously handicapped by poliomyelitis 
and other disabling conditions. The national office of the Association and the major 
treatment centre, Lyndhurst Lodge, are housed in the same building in Toronto. Services 
include in-patient and out-patient therapy, the provision of prosthetic appliances, loans 
to patients, and rehabilitation services such as job counselling. Four regional divisions 
also have been established—the Maritime, Quebec, Central Western and Western Divisions. 
The Western Division is affiliated with the G. F. Strong Rehabilitation Centre. 


National Heart Foundation of Canada.—The Canadian Heart Foundation, 
formed in 1947 by physicians to co-ordinate research and disseminate information, was 
replaced by the National Heart Foundation of Canada in 1956. Its membership consists 
of lay and medical organizations interested in promoting or assisting research on cardio- 
vascular diseases. Its national office is in Toronto. 


Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada.—Organized in 1948 to encourage, support 
and co-ordinate research regarding multiple sclerosis, the Society also compiles statistics 
and carries on public education. The national office in Ottawa is maintained by twelve 
provincial and local chapters whose chief function is fund raising. 


The Muscular Dystrophy Association of Canada.—This Association was organized 
in 1954 to stimulate and unify efforts in research into the cause, nature and cure of muscular 
dystrophy and to promote the establishment of facilities for diagnostic, consultative and 
treatment services. It has a national office in Toronto supported by nine regional chapters 
and its chief activity is the support of research projects in medical centres across the 
eountry. 
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PART IV.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers the legislation making up the Veterans 
Charter, except for the Pension Act which is the responsibility of the Canadian Pension 
Commission. The work of the Department now consists, in the main, of: the provision 
of medical treatment to veterans eligible to receive it; the rehabilitation of veterans in- 
cluding allowances, other financial assistance, education of veterans and educational 
assistance for children of war dead, and general welfare services; land settlement and home 
construction assistance; and veterans insurance. These functions are dealt with in Sections 
1 to 5 of this Chapter. Pensions payable under the Pension Act are covered in Section 6, 
the payment of allowances under the War Veterans Allowance Act will be found in 
Section 7 and Veterans Commissions and Boards are in Section 8. 


The work of the Department, except as regards the Veterans’ Land Act, is carried 
out through 17 district and five sub-district offices located across Canada and one district 
office in London, England. The Veterans’ Land Act is administered through eight district 
and 32 regional offices. 


Section 1.—Medical, Dental and Prosthetic Services 


Medical Services.—The Department of Veterans Affairs provides medical services 
to entitled veterans across Canada. A chain of 11 active-treatment hospitals is maintained 
together with two convalescent centres and two homes for provision of domiciliary care. 
These institutions had a total operating capacity of 9,285 beds at Mar. 31, 1957. Special 
centres exist in active-treatment hospitals for the investigation and treatment of arthritis, 
paraplegia, tuberculosis, mental and other conditions. An additional 588 beds are available 
in veterans’ pavilions at Ottawa, Regina and Edmonton. ‘These pavilions are owned by 
the Department but are operated by the parent hospitals and partially administered by the 
Department. Where Departmental facilities are not available, entitled veterans may be 
treated at Departmental expense by their own doctor in the hospital of their choice. 


Professional staffs in Departmental institutions are employed on a part-time basis 
and the majority are members of medical faculties, nominated for staff positions by the dean 
of medicine. Close co-operation is maintained with medical schools, and the hospitals in 
the proximity of universities are actively engaged in medical teaching. The active- 
treatment hospitals have received approval of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Canada for postgraduate training in internal medicine and surgery, and the majority 
have been approved for advanced postgraduate teaching in the various specialties. 


A program of Medical Research and Education was established in 1950 and has been 
gradually expanded. During the fiscal year 1956-57 some 95 projects were in progress, 
employing 105 persons. The program is varied and deals mostly with conditions affecting 
the older veteran, which the Department is in a unique position to investigate. Among 
the problems under study may be mentioned arthritis, hypertension and allied cardiac 
conditions, chronic respiratory diseases and mental conditions. Five of the larger hospitals 
operate clinical investigation units for provision of basic facilities such as detailed metabolic 
studies. Radioisotope laboratories are maintained at Toronto and Montreal. 


During 1956-57, 30 persons received financial assistance from a research and educational 
grant for attendance at various courses. Schools for the training of nursing assistants 
were operated at Halifax, Montreal and Toronto with a potential of 180 graduates per 
year. These schools provide a reservoir of trained personnel for employment in Depart- 
mental hospitals. At Mar. 31, 1957, 135 nursing assistants were in the employ of the 
Department. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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An Intern-Resident Program is maintained in the active-treatment hospitals and 
at the end of March 1957 some 253 interns and residents were in Departmental employ. 
In addition, training was provided for over 130 interns in occupational therapy, physio- 
therapy, psychology, laboratory and medical social services. These training programs are 
undertaken with the close co-operation of universities. 


Members of the Armed Forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police and sick mariners 
receive treatment in Departmental hospitals at the request and expense of the Departments 
concerned. In three of the active-treatment hospitals, special Armed Forces units staffed 
by National Defence personnel have been established as self-contained units within the 
hospitals. Any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital for a non- 
pensioned condition upon guarantee of full cost of hospitalization. During 1956-57 over 
2,600 veterans were hospitalized under this plan. Certain veterans of limited income may 
receive treatment for non-pensioned conditions by payment of the costs on a sliding scale 
according to the adjusted income. The weekly average of those making some contribution 
was 280. In addition, a weekly average of 180 persons received free treatment. 


Minor changes in veterans’ legislation have been effected during the two years ended 
Mar. 31, 1957. Deductiens from disability pensions for veterans under treatment as 
in-patients were eliminated. Authority was obtained to provide treatment for those who 
served with the United Nations Forces, other than those of Canada, in military operations 
undertaken by the United Nations to restore peace in Korea. Treatment is at the request 
and expense of the government concerned. The amount payable for overnight lodging 
for patients incurring this expense, when required by the Department or the Canadian 
Pension Commission to report for medical examination, was increased from $3 to $4. 


Treatment for a non-pensioned neuropsychiatric disability was authorized on a 
sliding scale of payment according to income, so that treatment of these conditions is no 
longer available under more favourable circumstances than for other non-pensioned 
disabilities. Authority was obtained to provide treatment for non-pensioned disabilities 
and domiciliary care to members of the North West Field Force with recovery on a sliding 
scale basis. Minor changes were effected in funeral and burial grants. Certain amounts 
paid to veterans were exempted as income for all purposes of the Veterans Treatment 
Regulations including additions to pensions for attendance under Sect. 30 of the Pension 
Act; allowances for wear and tear of clothing and, under War Claims Regulations, com- 
pensation for maltreatment. 


Dental Services.—Dental treatment is provided for those pensioned veterans whose 
disability would be alleviated by such treatment, for War Veterans Allowance recipients, 
and for other persons whose health care is the responsibility of the Department such as 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police personnel and members of the Canadian Forces. ‘Treat- 
ment is also provided at the request of other governments. 


The Department employs 37 full-time dentists, one half-time dentist and two dental 
consultants, specialists in their fields, on a part-time basis. Twenty-six dental clinics are 
maintained in Departmental hospitals or centres on a full-time or part-time basis. Else- 
where, the services of private dentists on a ‘fee-for-service’ basis are utilized. 


Since 1948, 38 training courses for dental surgeons in various specialties of dentistry 
have been conducted by the Department. Many Departmental dentists have given 
instructional clinics at various national and regional conventions, participated in the 
research programs of their respective hospitals, and assisted the dental colleges by part-time 
lecturing. 

Treatments provided by the Department in 1956-57 showed a slight increase over 
the previous year and all clinics and dentists were working well up to capacity. There 
were 18,105 courses of treatment given during the fiscal year, an increase of 987 cases 
and an increase of 5,009 in the total number of operations. 
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Prosthetic Services.—The Department of Veterans Affairs provides a complete 
coverage of prosthetic and orthopaedic appliances and sensory aid devices to Canada’s 
disabled veterans and other Departments of Government. The primary issue is made 
on medical prescription. Maintenance and renewal are carried out at District Centres. 
Service is given without expense to the eligible veteran. ‘Twelve centres or shops are 
located in or adjacent to the Departmental hospitals in major cities from coast to coast, 
and six sub-centres in smaller localities. Every effort is made to maintain a high standard- 
ization of stock parts and quality of materials supplied. The largest centre, located 
at Sunnybrook Hospital, Toronto, manufactures stock parts and is the central stores 
supply. It is one of the most complete centres of its kind in existence. 


A research section is maintained for the design and testing of new materials and 
appliances. Among new developments that might be mentioned are the plastic Syme’s 
leg with a solid ankle and sponge rubber foot, the Canadian Hip Disarticulation leg, the 
development of a motorized unit designed by the National Research Council for wheel 
chairs for quadraplegic cases. Many items, such as cosmetic gloves, mechanical hands, 
various new designs of arms, drop-foot splints and foam-sponge feet for artificial legs 
are still in the project stage. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, service was provided to approximately 70,000 
patients who received 143,000 issues. 


Section 2.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, in addition to 
administering the rehabilitation benefits still available, renders welfare assistance to 
veterans, their dependants, widows and orphans. Specialized services are given by the 
Casualty, Social Service, Older Veterans and General Services Sections. This aspect of 
the work requires close liaison with other government departments—federal, provincial 
and municipal—as well as national and local welfare and rehabilitation organizations for 
co-operation and prevention of duplication of services. 


War Service Gratuity.—The payment of war service gratuities was discontinued 
after Dec. 31, 1954, for World War II veterans except for those with overseas service who 
satisfy the Minister that they could not apply before that date as a result of unusual 
circumstances. The amounts paid in gratuities up to the end of the 1954-55 fiscal year 
are shown in the 1956 Year Book, p. 306. Those paid in 1955-56 and 1956-57 and the 
cumulative totals were:— 


World War II Special Force 
Year Veterans Veterans 
$ $ 
IMAI Ly 25 cob winoxs won om tA Po iv 2k DEOMI, Rade s Met de arraas 30,536 16, 932 
Mh SUCRE: S 5\ i215 ,0;oincouelelays 80 018, a [6/eidie.6 0:0'Sosraye Auumbelajehhe * 469 9,457 7,351 
BRE SE SESMDO TNL AT OL LOGON << distal 6:2y0.00le\0 joys #0016 6ih,bo)o'e 6, ER downs Bes 470,012,032 6, 688, 822 


Re-establishment Credit.—On Mar. 31, 1957, the amount of $21,680,134 in re- 
establishment credit, out of nearly $325,000,000, had not yet been authorized on behalf 
of the veterans entitled to claim it. These veterans have until Dec. 31, 1959, or 15 years 
after discharge, whichever is the later, to apply for their unused credit. The amounts 
paid during 1955-56 and 1956-57, and the cumulative totals to Mar. 31, 1957, by required 
purposes, are shown in Table 1. 
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1.—Re-establishment Credits Paid by Required Purpose, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 
1957 with Cumulative Totals to Mar. 31, 1957 


Cumulative 

Purpose 1956 1957 Total to 
Mar. 31, 1957 

$ $ $ 

1S CTL reaper tank Suing) aviary ae re Sina SS Bice Aces peciald & Ore Ac 2,471, 283 1,432, 454 237,948,469 
Purchased under National Housing Act..............0.0 ee eee eeee 24, 646 20,991 Saoedeole 
Purchased other than under National Housing Act............... 154, 665 107,324 32,334,376 
Ropairs, ete: . . bus coMc a a eee ee cee a ae as ere oe eae 200, 694 130, 800 16,552, 607 
urnituresand eCUuIDMONt ys a me nee ne ties oe ae ener 2,057,002 1,154, 285 181,274, 207 
Reduction-of Morteage. sapemeiae eee ia see ia us eased ete ee ee oes 34, 276 19,054 4,461,757 
Business ee A a PT AA era trey, econ ; 678, 014 280,916 55,054,559 
Purchaseofia: Dusiliess. ern ene ees Se eae 8,119 3,470 3,674, 952 
Workitig Gapital. crac: ote a ic ete tt cay acer: peeeanie 2s scene 311,320 66, 109 25, 207, 274 
Tools'and cquipment cw. > sri ate eis Saiedn hae [eater 358,575 PA Say 26,172,300 
NU OTYOAIES  Ueih) Cee eerste Pe Ae hed < 6 Ee he See eRe ee eh oi ot 402,540 389,891 9,775,881 
[nsurance; annuities, ClG ace. cena.45 soos oe RP ae tes SRE re: 351, 438 201, 719 8, 763 , 650 
Special equipment for training...............0.. seer ee ee eee eee eee 25,041 17, 852 716, 256 
Clothing be. SOR Soi ae aerians ok etd oe homrekis Saameeey eee ere 26,061 21,889 147,544 
Re1m bursements as sae ae ce ht ee ose ee ete i eet cone heer erst — 148,431 148, 431 
Mo baIS eR OR ee i ene eited, 3,501,837 2,108,261 302,778, 909 
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Casualty Rehabilitation.—The work of the Casualty Welfare Division continued 
to increase during the two years ended Mar. 31, 1957, by which date the number of disabled 
veterans registered had risen to 43,123, an increase of 2,454 from Mar, 31, 1950. During 
the 1956-57 fiscal year, 1,294 disabled veterans registered with the Division but 1,898 
cases were closed, resulting in a reduction over the year of more than 600 in the number 
of active cases. The number of active cases at Mar. 31, 1957, was 4,257. 

The function of the Casualty Welfare Division is outlined in the 1956 Year Book, 
p. 307. Statistics up to Mar. 31, 1957, showing the registrations by type of disability 
and the status at that date of those registered, are given in Table 2. 


2.—Total Registrations for Casualty Rehabilitation by Type of Disability up to Mar. 31, 1957 
and Status of Registrants as at Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 : 


Active Closed Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 


Type of Disability Chises Causes Status 1956 1957 
No. No. No. No. 
Amputationgmetree so foes nes bie 156 2941S mployed: spiaae seat wees eles 33, 764 34, 893 
Neuro-muscular and skeletal sys- Unemaployedinnacac fe etacso-etoriae eee 972 (HM 
tome cisabilittesere sas. eee 1,018 IPA! Receiving treatment, training or 
Total and partial loss of hearing or Otberiser vices ssc seme ee 1,900 1,824 
Sights kone tock rssiaee sure. 195 2,960 Rehabilitation not feasible....... 2,911 3,082 
Neurological cases............--0+- 236 1,459 ClosedtonaWiWAceesee eee ee 1, 294 1,492 
Heart and vascular system........ 269 Bi 7 ett Canacdanru esc acicnaseriee 988 1,055 
Respiratory disabilities........... 1,536 10,172 
Mental and emotional disabilities. . 337 1,031 
Unelassifiedtctee ance sececvas eo nn ee 510 5,068 
Totals vets = Kee ert ee ca 4,257 38, 866 Motalsie soos pas net oi 41,829 43,128 


Social Services.—The Social Services Division provides a ‘‘case work’’ service to 
veterans and their dependants, and a social welfare consultant service to other Departmental 
officials dealing with welfare matters. It maintains liaison with welfare departments at 
all levels of government and with private social and philanthropic agencies. 
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The Division has specific responsibilities in connection with the operation of the 
Assistance Fund, which is available to War Veterans Allowance recipients who are in 
need (see below) and, at the request of the Department of National Defence, furnishes 
reports on home circumstances of Armed Forces personnel who request compassionate 
leave, posting or discharge. The latter service provides information on which decisions 
may be based and may help those concerned through counselling and referral to community 
social services. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, there were received 13,689 requests for services 
from all sources, a slight increase over the previous year. 


Rehabilitation of Older Veterans.—During the two years ended Mar. 31, 1957, 
liaison was continued and extended with the Department of Labour, National Employment 
Service, Canadian Corps of Commissionaires, Canadian Legion and other public and 
private organizations through which older veterans and their dependants are assisted to 
find employment matched to their physical and mental abilities. Assistance was also 
provided to the Canadian Welfare Council, universities and other bodies in their efforts 
to study and publicize the problems and needs of those who, on account of age, often 
coupled with physical, mental or economic handicaps, need help in obtaining or retaining 
suitable employment. 


The Welfare Services Division continued to review all rejected applications for War 
Veterans Allowance to ensure that any alternative services, for which the applicant may 
be eligible, are brought to the attention of the veteran or widow. 


At Mar. 31, 1957, there were 10,589 World War I and dual-service veterans registered 
- for employment with the National Employment Service, a decrease of 653 over the previous 
year. At the same date there were 4,869 veterans employed in the Corps of Commis- 
sionaires, 2,410 by the Federal Government and 2,459 with provincial and municipal 
government and private organizations. 


Assistance Fund.—Supplementary financial assistance is provided by the Assistance 
Fund to recipients under the War Veterans Allowance Act (see p. 304) who are in need. 
Assistance may be given as a continuing monthly grant in accordance with a formula which 
includes costs of shelter, fuel, food, clothing, personal care and certain health needs, or 
in single grants to meet needs not covered by the formula. During the two years ended 
Mar. 31, 1957, the maximum assistance available from the Fund was $120 and $144 per 
annum respectively to single and married recipients of WVA. However, these amounts 
were increased to $240 and $180 per year respectively as a result of the increases in rates 
and ceilings of the WVA Act which became effective on July 1, 1957. 


Field work for the fund is done almost entirely by the Welfare Services Branch which, 
through counselling and referral, also assists applicants in other ways. Since a monthly 
Assistance Fund grant can be continued without interruption until there is a change in the 
recipient’s financial circumstances the number of people assisted in any fiscal year is 
greater than the number applying during that period. A statistical summary of Fund 
activity during the years ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 is as follows:— 


Item Mar. 81, 1956 Mar. 31, 1957 
Rersons Bssisted.... «AERA Liste tikes Sek Cees hee ES «2 No. 6, 256 8,331 
Persons applying Curing Year. sc... ss. ee ae cee ewe eee ee cs 3, 847 4,765 
MOR TRGMBLAC eS, facia. Sot eea Cees eles s 3,074 4,273 
Proportion of applicants assisted ..... 00.0.0... be eee ee eee Die: 80 90 
Fund expenditures during year..............-.22eeeeeeeees $ 509, 624 741, 895 
Proportion of expenditures given in monthly grants........ p.c. 78 78 
Persons in receipt of continuing monthly grants............ No. 4,058 5,949 


Education and Training.—By the end of March 1957, very few veterans were 
still eligible for training under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act and the Veterans Benefit 
Act, 1954. Still eligible were a few with service in the Korean theatre who had not been 
released from the Armed Forces, and those seriously disabled veterans whose rehabilitation 
could be assisted by training or retraining. 
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At Mar. 31, 1957, there were 119 World War II veterans and 42 of the Korean Opera- 
tion taking university courses, and 65 and 44 respectively receiving vocational training. 


Pensioned veterans of World War I and ex-members of the Regular and Reserve 
Forces who are also in receipt of pensions may be given training under the Pensioners 
Training Regulations if required to fit them for suitable employment. At the end of the 
1956-57 fiscal year, eight such pensioners were taking university courses and 10 were 
receiving vocational training. 


Children of deceased veterans are also eligible for training, under the terms of the 
Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act, if the Canadian Pension Commission 
has ruled that the deaths were attributable to war service and if, at some time, a pension 
has been paid on behalf of the children concerned, Assistance for an approved student 
consists of a training allowance of $25 per month while in attendance at a training in- 
stitution, and prescribed fees not exceeding $500 for each academic year. 


Awaiting Returns Allowancé.—Only veterans who are settled under the Veterans’ 
Land Act as full-time farmers or commercial fishermen are still eligible for awaiting returns 
allowances, which are $50 per month for a single veteran and $70 for a man and wife plus 
allowances for children. The allowance must be applied for within the year following 
settlement under VLA. Its purpose is to provide maintenance for the veteran and his 
family until an income has been developed from the farming or fishing venture and, in 
any event, it may not be continued for more than 12 months. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1957, 62,732 veterans, including 55 ex-members of the Special Force, 
were approved for these allowances and 91 p.c. of them were discontinued as established. 
The total amount expended for this allowance from inception to the end of the 1956-57 
fiscal year was $27,129,445. At Mar. 31, 1957 there were 222 active cases. 


Vetcraft Shops.—Vetcraft Shops manufacture poppies and wreaths to be distributed 
and sold by the Canadian Legion for Remembrance Day, thus providing sheltered employ- 
ment to some 41 veterans as poppy workers and some 32 dependants as home workers on 
piece-work rates. Shops are operated at Toronto and Montreal with additional home 
assembly work being carried out at Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary. Some 6,300,000 
poppies and 58,000 wreaths of a floralcraft type were manufactured for the 1956 campaign. 


Section 3.—Life Insurance 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—This insurance, issued under the authority of the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, was available to veterans of World War I. No applica- 
tions were accepted after Aug. 31, 1933. A brief summary of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 
appears in the 1956 Year Book. 


On Mar. 31, 1957, of the total of 48,319 policies issued there remained 11,322 policies 
in force for a face amount of $23,864,638. Of these policies 3,259 were premium-paying, 
7,135 were paid-up, 153 had been converted to Extended Term Insurance, and 775 were 
being covered under the disability provision of the policy contracts. Terminations from 
1920 to 1957 totalled 36,997, of which 11,469 were by death, 16,642 by surrender for the 
cash value and 8,886 by lapse, expiry, or other mode of termination. 


Veterans Insurance.—Veterans Insurance was available to veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean action. A brief summary of Veterans Insurance appears in 
the 1956 Year Book. As the period of eligibility to contract for this insurance for World 
War II veterans expired (except for veterans who still have unused Re-establishment 
Credit) ten years after their discharge, comparatively few of these veterans are now eligible. 
Korean veterans may contract for the insurance until Oct. 31, 1958. 

The legislation has permitted acceptance of a markedly high proportion of the applica- 
tions received, fewer than two per 1,000 having been declined. Of the 41,824 policies issued 
only 4.2 p.c. have lapsed during the first two policy years, an unusually low ratio. At the 
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end of March 1957, there were 29,655 policies in force with a face value of $90,045,191. 
The death claim experience has followed a consistent patterp and is closely related to that 
observed for the general population. 


3.—_Death Claims Intimated, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-57 with Cumulative Totals 1921-45 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Returned Soldiers Insurance Veterans Insurance 

~ No. $ No. $ 

ETAL OMEN MOOR Tae ces tetee teeta caeic oir vo onlelaveqe eye ouscarn a Blagsis 6, 874 15,086,330 — _— 
LEIS A EON Se rt Rg EU Se Es MO MRE Pe Ro Gea 331 636, 100 3 11,500 
OES o's acc Oi BIS CCR Ae ERCP es Ee Wr aia ok re 282 533,969 26 72,500 
© Soy So RRS ESR eee a A ara 304 597,985 54 169,500 
es Cer ant te eA ats. tits ait asi oi tow, hie pane 337 655, 898 91 233,000 
USD. a HR ee PO ae ae wee 402 679, 621 108 318,580 
PeTNITSERE iat, sce Ren Stes Soa le oe ee ale doe ee eteg ens 379 720,810 122 370,000 
OSE oe ee ee ee eee er ee 418 817,559 178 461,500 
LIP, Ss dg al SRR epee ee eee 412 813, 446 189 544,500 
ME SAMPEE Cte. See cae ee td, eae ob eb eren hs 421 821,930 187 495,500 
OUTIL. 2 oe SES ISIS Sr RS ERS Ie One orn nn ca 428 799,440 177 512,740 
Bers ee ie is unless Mai Sy owinsicens o.cloOe cacare shies nae 434 813, 743 216 590, 868 
MRI EMMEE SE bes PR Sys Are eR, Peabo ES SE. iolnaualeuetes ape. s 447 842, 608 225 639, 048 


Section 4.—Land Settlement and Home Construction 


Veterans’ Land Act.—The Veterans’ Land Act Branch is organized into eight 
_ Districts comprising 32 Regional Offices and 248 field areas across Canada. A resident 
Field Supervisor is responsible for each area and each Supervisor has an average of 250 
active accounts involving a gross initial public investment of close to $1,500,000. Each 
Field Supervisor is responsible for the sound appraisal of properties and the implementing 
of the Branch’s supervised credit program through which veterans are assisted in the 
organization and management of their farms. 


There are also 93 Construction Supervisors throughout the country whose main duties 
consist of giving practical advice to veteran-builders and supervising the actual construc- 
tion, remodelling or extension of homes and other buildings. A continuous and progressive 
on-the-job program of staff training is conducted to ensure that the Supervisors keep 
abreast of the latest developments and newest techniques in land appraisal, farm organ- 
ization, farm management and construction. 


During the two years ended Mar. 31, 1957, $23,963,805 became due under Veterans’ 
Land Act contracts with veterans who paid, including pre-payments, $24,142,354. As a 
further indication of the effectiveness of the supervised credit program of the Branch, less 
than 2 p.c. of the active accounts had arrears in excess of $200, if on annual or semi-annual 
payments, or $100 if paying monthly. 

Nearly 22,000 settlers are using pre-arranged systems of making payments, 14,359 
_of whom are using post-dated cheque plans. A further 6,376 have given orders on pensions 
or have made salary assignments and, at the end of March 1957, there were 1,134 share-of- 
crop agreements in effect in the spring wheat areas of the Prairie Provinces. In addition, 
2,610 veterans have completely repaid their contract debts. 


- The settlement of veterans of World War II and the Special Force under the Veterans’ 
Land Act falls within four broad categories: farming or fishing as a full-time occupation; 
part-time farming in rural or semi-rural areas to supplement income from other employ- 
“ment; settlement, in general, or on pioneer land under agreements between the Federal 
_ Government and the provinces; and home building on city-sized lots by veterans who 
‘have been approved for a loan under the National Housing Act and who act as their own 
contractors. 


The amounts of financial assistance and the repayment terms differ for the various 
_ types of settlement. A veteran being settled as a full-time farmer on other than provincial 
_land may obtain financial assistance under Part I of the Act to a maximum of $6,000 
including $1,200 for livestock and farm equipment, and $3,000 under Part IIT of the Act. 
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Of the amount approved under Part I, exclusive of that for livestock and farm equipment, 
10 p.c. is repayable as a down payment and 663 p.c. is repayable with interest at 33 p.c. 
over a maximum period of 25 years. Assistance under Part III is available on the basis 
of the veteran making a contribution of $1 in cash or equivalent value for each $2 loaned 
with the amount loaned fully repayable with interest at the rate of 5 p.c. 


Part-time farmers and commercial fishermen may obtain financial assistance up to 
$6,000 under Part I and $1,400 under Part III. The amounts repayable and the interest 
rates are similar to those for full-time farmers. 


Veterans being settled on federal or provincial Jands and Indian veterans being settled 
on Indian reserves may obtain a grant of $2,320 which is non-repayable provided they 
meet settlement terms and conditions for a period of 10 years. 


Under Part II of the Act any qualified veteran, who has been approved for a loan 
under the National Housing Act may receive financial and other assistance to build his 
own home on any lot suitable for a single family dwelling. The maximum financial assis- 
tance available is $8,000 which is repayable under a mortgage contract at the rate of 
interest chargeable under the National Housing Act. 


At the end of March 1957, a total of $382,792,157 had been expended on behalf of - 
75,356 veterans. There were 60,981 of the accounts still active at Mar. 31, 1957, including 
1,500 Indian veterans settled on Indian reserves whose accounts are administered by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. During the fiscal year 1956-57 approvals 
for assistance were made on behalf of 2,815 veterans of World War II and the Special 
Force including 526 for full-time farming; 1,867 for part-time farming; 25 for commercial 
fishing; 37 for settlement on Indian reserves; and 396 for home building on city-size lots. 
There were also 698 additional loans made to established full-time farmers under the 
provisions of Part III of the Act. These approvals involved the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $21,000,000 of public funds. 

To Mar. 31, 1957, a total of 21,538 houses had been completed and another 1,838 were 
under construction. The 1,697 houses completed in 1956-57 was the highest total for 
any year since 1951-52. There were 1,397 new houses started during the year and another 
946 veterans received approval to effect additions or improvements to their homes and 
other buildings. 

A total of 10,367 veterans had earned their conditional grants as of Mar. 31, 1957, 
of which number 8,722 were earned in the fiscal year 1956-57. ‘Titles to properties or 
chattels, or both, have been received by 3,473 of these veterans. 


4.—Summary of Settlement Status, Loans and Grants under the Veterans’ Land Act 
as at Mar. 31, 19571 


: Com- net City- 
Full-Time Small . Mortgage | Provincial] Federal : 
Item Farming | Holdings aes Loans Lands | Lands ve Total 

Qualified but not yet 

settled 20h.) vos No. 3,521 12,732 118 2 251 65 1,903 18,590 
Approved for financial 

assistance.......... No. 27,045 38, 645 1,055 957 4,773 429 915 73,819 
Amount approved for 

land and permanent 

improvements...... $ |110,613,560|197,477,073| 3,339,678) 1,242,497] 4,517,447) 897,061|7, 263, 854/325, 351,170 
Amounts approved for 

stock and equipment $ | 32,423,341] 8,043,462) 1,083,046} 772,966] 6,082,700) 12,037 AY 48,417,552 
Average amount ap- 

proved per veteran... $ 5, 289 5,318 4,192 2,106 2,220; 2,119 7,939 5, 063 
Average conditional 

grant per veteran... $ 2,014 1,318 1,661 ies 2,220} 2,119 mae 1,649 


1 Excludes Indian veterans on reserves. 2 Included with full-time farming and small holdings. 
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5.—Summary of House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act as at Mar. 31, 1957 


Item Tne Secr ean Hci fy a Total 
Farming Fishing Lands Lots 
ae No. No. No. No. No. No. No. " 
Houses completed (from 1942)........ 1, 457 18,036 269 1,257 112 407 21,538 
Houses under construction............ 160 1,020 7 178 10 463 1,838 
MTOUSESIDEOJCCLOU cs oc jece cio bine Sis eiasere nies 240 574 9 128 2 2 955 
Net Applications for New Housing| 1,857 | 19,630 | 285 | 1,563 124 872 || 24,331 


Section 5.—Pensions Advocates 


Veterans Bureau.—The Veterans Bureau, which has completed its twenty-sixth 
year of operation, is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs and has an office under 
the direction of a District Pensions Advocate in all districts in Canada in which offices 
of the Department are situated. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, 5,861 claims were submitted to the Pension 
Commission, with 8,103 in preparation at the end of the year. These figures showed 
little change from the 5,833 claims submitted during the previous fiscal year and 8,276 
in preparation at the end of that year. : 


The duties of Pensions Advocates, most of whom are lawyers, are to assist former 
members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members of the various 
auxiliary organizations, such as merchant seamen, firefighters and others, in preparing 
and submitting claims to the Canadian Pension Commission. They also appear as counsel 
for applicants before the Appeal Boards of the Commission. No charge is made for the 
services of the Bureau. 


Section 6.—Veterans Pensions 


Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the development of Canadian 
pension legislation, together with yearly statistics of numbers and liabilities. In the 1956 
edition, pension data is given on pp. 304-305. 


On Mar. 14, 1957, the Minister of Finance, in his Budget Speech, announced an 
upward revision in the basic scale of pensions under the Pension Act and an increase in 
the maximum helplessness allowance payable under the Act, to become effective July 1, 
1957. This revision was given Parliamentary sanction in April 1957. It represents the 
third increase in basic pensions in the past ten years, the current rates being exactly double 
those which were in effect from 1920 to 1947. Over 159,000 disability pensioners benefited 
from the increases at an estimated increase in annual liability of $15,150,248. Additionally, 
the estimated increase in annual liability for dependants, widows and parents, will be 
$4,647,259. 


The following gives a comparison of the new rates with those formerly in effect:— 


Taliee Monthly Rate 
Lem Monthly Rate Tan 10st 
$ $ 

Single pensioner, 100 p.c. disability..............:e eee secre eens 125 150 
Married pensioner, 100 p.c. disability............-..2. sees eee ees 170 200 
PEI GLE W LOWER eee cheers eon oe kero eakeuiyetere pears 100 115 
Dependent parent, maximum award.........-.-+-+-2+0+sseeeeee: 75 90 
Two dependent parents, maximum award...........-.5++.+s+ee0: 100 115 
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The new rates result in the basic scale being the same for all ranks up to and including 
Lieutenant-Colonel and equivalent ranks. Slightly higher rates are provided for Colonel 
and higher ranks and, although these were not increased, a married disability pensioner 
who held one of these ranks will benefit by the increase in additional pension for a wife, 
which is the same for all ranks. 


The rates for children were not increased and for 100 p.c. disability pensioners (all 
ranks) they are $20 a month for the first child, $15 a month for the second child and $12 a 
month for the third and any subsequent children. 


Helplessness allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled and 
in need of attendance and which varies depending on the amount of attendance required, 
is paid in addition to pension. The maximum has been increased from $1,400 to $1,800 
per annum. 


The widow of a Lieutenant-Colonel or lower rank is now entitled to $115 a month 
for herself and monthly payments of $40 for the first child, $30 for the second child and 
$24 for the third and any subsequent children. 


While the rates of pension for disability and pensioned widows are statutory and 
adjustments were made by Treasury Branch without reference to the Canadian Pension 
Commission, amounts payable to parents and in respect of helplessness are not fixed 
and a review of many thousands of cases was necessitated. 


The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act.—This Act provides for the 
payment of pensions to, or on behalf of, persons who served in certain civilian groups 
that were closely associated with the World War II war effort, and who suffered injury 
or death as a result of such service. Among these groups are merchant seamen, salt-water 
fishermen, auxiliary services personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, 
firefighters who served in the United Kingdom, etc. 


6.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 1957 


Disability Dependant Disability and Dependant 
Service Pensions Pensions Pensions | 
in Liability in Liability in Liability 
Force Force Force 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Worldb Warrier tea aoeceer 54,409 35,979, 827 15,040 16,980,655 69, 449 52,960,482 
WorldsaWarstieea we oe cate os 102,514 56, 619, 776 18,199 17,219,087 120,713 73, 838, 863 
PeacetiiMescc ccciet occ ow sacs 821 395, 886 389 592,030 1,210 987,916 
Special Morcesess5.. Blea. 1,411 630, 832 152 174, 732 1,563 805, 564 
TOtalscer ce cer econ 159,155 93,626,321 33, 780 34, 966, 504 192,935 128,592,825 


Section 7.—War Veterans Allowances 


War Veterans Allowances are payable, in Canada only, to Canadian veterans of the 
Northwest Field Force, the South African War, World Wars I and II and the Korean 
Operation; and to veterans of Commonwealth and Allied forces who were domiciled in 
Canada at time of enlistment or, alternatively, have resided in Canada for 20 years. Allow- 
ances may also be paid to widows or orphans of eligible veterans. To be eligible for 
an allowance, a veteran must have served in both World Wars I and IT and have been 
honourably discharged. Allowances are awarded subject to certain financial limitations 
to those whose age or physical and mental conditions meet the requirements of the Act. 


The development of these allowances is reported in previous issues of the Year Book 
and the main provisions of the present Act are outlined in the 1956 edition at pp. 313-314. 
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While no changes* have since been made in the Act, provision was included in the Budget 
of Mar. 14, 1957, for increased rates and ceilings to be effective on July 1, 1957. On that 
date the maximum rates and annual income ceilings became:— 


Monthly Annual 

Recipient Mazimum Income 

Allowance Ceiling 

$ $ 

Veterans and widow/(er)s, single status. .....:..cccccccsecnssncccess 60 960 
Veterans and widow(er)s, married status...........ccc cece eee cees 120 1,620 
Veterans) wibhsblind-spouses seit, eesineaigs weer oe oie Vids. « clvieyeyale ate sjele 120 1,740 
(OURS COTTE ARATAS BR ROI OOD Sy Es IEE Ry oe SSIS cnt oo 40 720 
APO Orphans OLOnG Veteran cs as dhe wes che cc coisas woe ee qplcais aeciole 70 1,200 
Three or more orphans of one veteran............ eee e eevee eee eeees 85 1,440 


At the time these changes were announced, it was estimated that the increase would 
add nearly $6,000,000 to the annual liability for the allowances. 


The number of veterans and others in receipt of allowances at the close of each of the 
fiscal years 1952-57, and the amounts of allowances paid, are as follows:— 


Veterans in Others in Total in 
As at Mar. 81— Receipt of Receipt of Receipt of Expenditures. 
Allowances Allowances Allowances 
No. No. No. $ 

isc Sea eRe Oe AER a ta vsusit Me weaeeeten a 29,137 9, 602 38, 739 23,544, 760 
MOG SRY RIMES ec aoe SG cllvelavetele-s) ate ave eres 30,005 10, 607 40,612 27,114, 849 
WOE Aner cra lace cin acl nens ietocar  Wrieyshaiigs 30, 650 11,737 42,387 26, 486, 988 
RS SA nas GE Be DgRtoos Gai yee ee 32,471 12, 883 45,354 27,702,077 
HOD OPEC oe Saeco ois & Site tess ose 37,907 14, 347 52,254 39,074, 156 
MOR OMNT cert actais cle attade citateinte me 39, 664 15,578 55, 242 41,259, 185 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, 56,165 cases were reviewed by the 18 District 
Authorities across Canada, and 16,160 by the War Veterans Allowance Board at Ottawa 
(see below), so that changes in the financial, physical or domestic circumstances of the 
recipients concerned might be reflected in the allowances being paid. Of the 412 decisions 
appealed during the year, 32 were allowed and 380 were disallowed. 


Section 8.—Veterans Commissions and Boards 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission is a statutory 
body charged with the administration of the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act. The members of the Commission are appointed by the Governor 
in Council who may also impose upon the Commission duties in respect of any grants 
in the nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute other than the Pension Act. It 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate on claims for injury or disease 
resulting in disability or death, incurred during service with the Canadian Navy, Army or 
Air Force during war or peacetime. The Commission may also supplement certain awards 
of pension made by the British or Allied Governments (see 1956 Year Book, p. 304). 

The Commission’s representatives across Canada are called Pension Medical Examiners 
and they are located in most of the district offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a statutory 


body set up to administer the War Veterans Allowance Act. The members are appointed 


by the Governor in Council and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. Administration of the Act is decentralized across Canada through 18 
District Authorities located in the district offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

_ * Effective Nov. 1, 1957, the Act was further amended by increasing the single rate to $70 per month and by 
raising the annual income ceilings to $1,080 for single recipients and $1,740 for those who are married. Some changes 


were made also in the eligibility requirements with the result that additional groups of veterans and dependants 
May now be awarded allowances. 
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Much of the information on which decisions on applications for allowances are based is 
provided through investigations carried out by officers of the Veterans Welfare Services 
Branch. 


In addition to defining policy, the Board adjudicates on appeals from decisions of the 
District Authorities and periodically reviews, on its own initiative, decisions of these 
Authorities. 


Imperial War Graves Commission.—All Commonwealth Governments are mem- 
bers of the Commission, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1917, and are represented by 
their High Commissioners in London. The Commission is entrusted with the marking 
and maintenance, in perpetuity, of the graves of those of the British Commonwealth 
Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 1921, and between 
Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947. The Commission erects memorials to commemorate 
those in unknown graves. 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in Canada and the 
office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans Affairs Building, 
Ottawa. 


The area of responsibility of the Canadian Agency is the Continent of North America 
but it has also certain duties of inspection in Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Falkland Islands, 
French West Indies, Guatemala, Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Netherlands 
Antilles, Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Uruguay, and Windward 
Islands. 


In North America the Agency is responsible for about 13,000 War Graves in over 
2,000 cemeteries. Approximately 3,400 servicemen of both wars, missing in operations 
while based in North America, are commemorated on the memorials erected at Victoria, 
B.C., and at Halifax, N.S. 


It is expected that construction will be started early in 1958 on a memorial in Ottawa 
commemorating by name approximately 850 Commonwealth Air Forces servicemen who 
lost their lives in the Second World War while on operations from bases in Canada and the 
United States, and who have no known grave. 
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25 arrears GE ELE OLE EP TONE 317 Section 5. Prenat INSTITUTIONS AND TRAIN- 
Subsection 3. Convictions for Summary ING: SCHOOLS! Sree He Pa ates ie es 338 
2 age merce ce ee. setbracl ane ac a Subsection 1. Penitentiaries.............. 339 
oa ante ai Sa at eke Mtl A a Subsection 2. Reformatories and Other Cor- 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Procedurejt 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that ‘The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 


_ * Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts’. The Parliament of Canada may, however, 
(Sect. 101) establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of 
Canada. It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931, effected important 
changes particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act ,1865 (U.K.), and con- 
firming the right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars 
of the federal judiciaries are given in Chapter II, pp. 42-43 and provincial judiciaries are 
dealt with briefly at pp. 43-44; more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is 
given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869 in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the 
Defence of Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations 
(neither now in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.”* With reference to the criminal 
law the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and criminal sexual psychopaths partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally passed on June 15, 1954, and the new Criminal Code (2-3 Eliz. II, 
c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. A short outline of the system that existed under 
the repealed Code together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is given in 
- the 1955 Year Book, pp. 295-298. 


Since the Code came into force amendments have been few and of minor importance, 
An amendment relating to race meetings was passed in 1955 and in 1956 it was provided 
that motions for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should 
be heard by a quorum (at least five) of the judges of that Court instead of by a single 
judge. | 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


The main interest in criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty of the 
more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit summary con- 
viction offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are more 
important. | 


In 1949 the basis of the statistics of indictable crimes was changed from convictions 
to persons so that the figures for 1949 and subsequent years are not comparable with 
those for previous years. Where any person is prosecuted at the same hearing for several 
offences, one offence must be selected for tabulation. The rule followed is to select that 
for which the proceedings were carried to the furthest stage—to conviction and sentence 
if the prisoner were tried on several charges; if there were several convictions, the offence 
selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was awarded; if the final result of 
proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the most serious offence (as measured 
by the maximum penalty allowed by the law) appears in the tables. Where a person was 
prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another (¢.g., charged with murder and 
convicted of manslaughter), the case appears only under the offence for which he was 
convicted. 


In the case of summary conviction offences the figures continue to be based on con- 
victions and are thus comparable with those for earlier years. 


Statistics include only cases finally determined within the year. Cases not entirely 


disposed of within the year (e.g., tried but sentence postponed) are held over for the 
next year’s report. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


During 1955 the courts of Canada dealt with 32,367 adults charged with 54,252 
indictable crimes, of whom 28,273 were found guilty of 46,239 offences. These figures 
show little change from those of 1954 when 35,278 adults were charged with 56,847 
indictable crimes and 30,848 were found guilty of 47,981 offences. 


1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences and Ratio per 10,000 Population 16 Years 
of Age or Over, by Province 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 
Province or Territory is Ratio arabs Ratio 
Convicted Pomusitent Convicted Lv aieiiont 

No No. No No 

ESTES GT TeG | SG Ae i a: EON ea, SS, Re Ue ae aR Rr nr 645 28 611 26 
PancobidwarcGiisland. FEE.8s..'. Hidede 2 tsa Oharens eos! 171 25 129 19 
Bee MC ODIS Se chek =< EWE <a cools 2 lee sete auteaameaes 1,526 35 1,570 35 
INU MEAT OTIS WACK $< 0.01) EME ch fa loo alte dole® deed bac eediee 735 22 1 22 
ICOM PIT cuss eles Region ¢ ocls debre eins beaten = erenesk 6,525 23 6,391 22 
CLANS EWG)... Soy Bega tee SE Rae aarti oe SRE Be Peta UR 12,412 35 10, 836 30 
DL) TESS Ste se allie Sie S 7 Re A ob AC BOE oe ,739 31 1,558 27 
“lps SSLAS I WD ae oc Rh, Se ge ae oe 1,184 20 1,072 18 
ot TRY CET RD, Si pee pe Saat OO a 2,383 35 2,251 oe 
RMU GUTIVIOTS« «<5. cities « whos Make Faas FP esBhGns elelek 3,471 39 3,102 34 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................05- — _— 
SLO CT SS RA GUR hen 4 REA eB ee ete, | 30,848 30 28,273 27 


1 Per 10,000 population 16 years of age or over excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Indictable offences are grouped into six classes as shown in Table 2. In 1955 persons 
convicted of assaults of various kinds and obstructing police represented 79.4 p.c. of 
Class I, which covers crimes against the person. In that year 16 persons were convicted 
of murder, 7 of attempted murder and 43 of manslaughter as compared with 15, 4 and 81 
respectively in 1954. 


Classes II to V cover offences against property. Thieves predominate among the 
offenders in these classes, and burglars and robbers whose serious crimes involve acts of 
violence are the next most numerous. In Class VI which includes miscellaneous offences 
the most numerous convictions are for offences connected with the improper operation of 
motor vehicles. In 1955 there were 349 offenders under the Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Act, of whom 242 were convicted of possessing heroin, 249 were males and 308 were born 
in Canada. British Columbia courts convicted 59.3 p.c. of the drug offenders and Ontario 
courts 23.2 p.c. 


2.—Adults Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences by Class of Offence 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 Increase 
| or 
Adults Adults Decrease 
Class and Offence Adults Convicted Adults Convicted in 
Charged |_| Charged | _- —---—__ | Persons 
M. F. M. F Convicted 
No No No No. No No p.c 
Class I.—Offences against the 
Persone BACs eee. eee. 7,066 5,274 277 6,323 4,676 221 —11.8 
A bdliction ioe au. Geehieta> ce tee 1 1 2 4 —33.3 
Assault, common, aggravated and 
ON POCEr: we re eee eee 4,802 3,539 226 4, 486 3,330 153 — 7.5 
Offences against females!........... 1,083 8 10 855 64 19 —21.8 
Manslaughter and murder.......... 169 90 6 112 55 4 —38.5 
Attempted murder; shooting and 
WOUNGING 9:5 Peas eer Beans 290 202 15 175 119 11 —40.1 
Non-support, desertion............. 162 134 4 92 70 —46.4 
Other offences against the person... 534 458 15 579 453 26 + 1.3 
Class Il.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence............. 5,181 4,678 65. 5,020 4,542 64 — 2.9 
Burglary and robbery.............. 5,181 4,678 65 5,020 4,542 64 — 2.9 
Class 11.— Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violemce.......... 12,836 10,574 886 12,101 9,914 874 — 5.9 
Fraud, embezzlement and false 
PYEtenCes: C7e) SAE LOE eS 2,017 1,645 136 1,935 1,542 139 — 5.6 
Receiving stolen goods............. 1,109 899 34 1,071 823 55 — 5.9 
Thettis eee Wk. See eae eae 9,710 8,030 716 9,095 7,549 680 — 5.9 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences 
against Property............... 381 312 15 603 464 30 +51.1 
HA TEOniT ae ee te eee eee eae 74 55 5 107 63 14 +28.3 
Malicious damage to property...... 307 257 10 496 401 16 +56.2 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences against the Currency.... 742 636 rh) 764 661 65 + 2.1 
Offences against currency........... 5 —~ 14 10 -— +150.0 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- : 
THSHOS Sai eels Cee Gite eee 737 632 75 750 651 65 + 1.3 
Class VI.—Offences not included in 
the Foregoing Classes........... 9,072 7,561 495 7,556 6,311 451 —16.1 
Dangerous or reckless driving...... 847 656 6 307 245 3 —62.5 
Driving car while ability impaired. . 3,690 8,505 41 3,161 2,985 40 —14.7 
Driving car while drunk............ 1,100 897 6 751 641 10 —27.9 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 
offences against. 2. 2s..ufsoss sn 351 239 67 396 249 100 +14.1 
Gambling and lotteries............. 442 341 40 684 566 36 +58.0 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates. 287 51 196 265 65 137 —18.2 
Variousviceechiae motets ae eae 2,355 1,872 139 1,992 1,560 125 —16.2 
Grand Totals............... 35,278 29,035 1,813 32,367 26,568 1,705 — 8.3 


1 Includes abortion, assault against females or wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. 
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ADULTS CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
BY CLASS OF OFFENCE, 1945-55 


THOUSAND THOUSAND 
OFFENDERS OFFENDERS 


50 50 


TOTAL OFFENDERS 


SSS 


sete 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 "1951 ho a2 1953 1954 1955 


Table 3 shows that, in 1955, 56.9 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences 
had not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 40.4 p.c. were 24 years of 
age or younger, 11.2 p.c. were 45 years of age or over, and 74.5 p.c. lived in urban centres. 
Of these offenders 94.0 p.c. were males, 89.7 p.c. were born in Canada, 54 J.C. 
were unmarried, 23.5 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 7.5 p.c. had no remunerative 
employment. These percentages have changed very little in recent years. 


2Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1954 and 1955 


Item 1954 1955 Item 1954 1955 
No. No. No. No. 
Total Convictions............ ....| 30,848 28,273 Typr or Occupration—concl. 
Service—concluded 
Tyrr or OccuPATION Publie and protective.......... 99 91 
SHUGENG ota cn erriae oe some es 549 680 
PERNT cine sca Nore alnpsyviein ss: 6 80 1,956 1,717 cher ae toy. ecco eno on 58 107 
PATINOGSCLVICES: 0 cs ccceees cesses 753 695 || Transportation and communica- 
nce ee 8 be coin a a Seas ok 821 858 SIONS cen ook wh ON EE 3,000 2, 804 
Commercial and managerial....... 2,388 2,198 Unemployed and retired (incl. 
enstruction......2....06c. cece eee 2,484 2,531 HOUSEWIVES) ins decmicee co EE 2,155 2,109 
Finance and insurance............. 86 TG te NO UBEV EN psc ce coe aw aus brace 1,443 1,202 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 1,446 1275 
PRET hs a ho sie vc aes at 7,959 6,647 MaRiITaL STATUS 
_ Manufacturing and mechanical..... 3,062 2,953 Sing lete cts ber sce ou AAs Fegsrees 16,717 15,459 
Oe oc. ose aye on et 700 590 Pear O Clete cettbs cies oe areca ores Se cis ersters 11,524 10,417 
Service— Widow OGue Heer rt cet iaktohate = 368 333 
ernie ntl Se re oe 707 618 TU WORGCR Cs hoses eee sa d= Oks eiepes 182 202 
“7 US EE Sea a 841 TOG MUREONSTALEG.c 05. thas es cee eet 733 818 
- oS a Gi eee 341 SIG MUPNOt SIVeNe cyte Seat hile ciorel te 1,324 1,044 
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2.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Item 1954 1955 Item 1954 1955 
No. No No. No. 
Srx BIRTHPLACE 
1 CNC RET Se 5 SRT GORI cer merecec 29,035 26,568 
Renialet se chvstiarssecteeiescs cnet 1,813 1705” Canadas. .c:- ane Cr ntene tore ene 26,961 25,351 
Hehe gts and other Common- sat a 
. Walt inis ack. Aastvelotateisce eneueneerare oe 
EpucaTionaL Status United! Statess oe enna 338 302 
Unable to read or write............ 744 AQ TS: ||P HMuUrOpers sic seated sere ier 1,104 1,013 
Hjemen tanya eeeee ab oor 16,949 16,092 A SIGR te. Je are as aoe eae 82 73 
isa SO NMOC sc cnavscadonboooep ocean 8,717 8,390 || Other foreign countries........... 8 5 
SUDETION cen ne ene bos Celene citation 578 §32 INotigivensccansscncen sues ios 1,546 912 
Grade notistated.nnicmeke ce eee 1, 262 551 
INot el Vent aoc cacti scien 2,598 got 
AGE RESIDENCE 
16:tol9:yearsay. cece eee ec 5,547 5,557 
D0 taw4 vearsst ees 6,660 5 S79r ale UrbaniCentresin asset crreie-ia 22,657 21,073 
25 to 44syears neem ert mers 14,125 12; 880. fokural districts scy.an.c. Seems 1,008 6,584 
ABrVearsiOr OVEL tec ee ore 3,503 Si WAL Indetermmate ene tooo 82 138 


Not given) jo.tcneetc ee mene 1,013 786 | Notieiveniagssc eeeocbee cecal 756 478 


oe ee Se 


Female Offenders.—There were 1,705 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1955, 39.1 p.c. of whom were in Ontario and 21.1 p.c. in Quebec. Of the total 
convicted in that year 43.1 p.c. were found guilty of theft and receiving stolen goods and 
9.1 p.c. were committed for assault. Three women were convicted of manslaughter. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences by Province 1954 and 1955 


Se ——— ata a 


Females Convicted 


Females Convicted to Total 
Convictions 
Province or Territory 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
Renae vere See Sere re eee es Be Pees eee 

No No. p.c p.c 
Newfoundlan devs c-ccacee fection ne dito Meee nite Rete ote GL uta she, aie onevetereevateron: 35 42 5.4 6.9 
joebar Oohysndola kel i MaVG lnm ee oe en ee on oN Su EG FADO OMCOOUET OOO Sed GC OOC 5 6 2.9 4.7 
IPO AT RST COLA EDS er tras Ge CADE OR COCO ERO JOOS HOI OO DUH 51 65 S60) 4.1 
IS WEE UTS WC eee Nchsnn te ticw aerate nnctiatnwaltiwina ts rameNlateal onsen Tenses avewstatenl 26 25 3.5 Aas 
Quebee\ or eee cre cet riences cod Othe orale eR acitaiad wate are Se Ne cameras 416 360 6.4 5.6 
Ontario... £50 soc ac siecle bets Ne ee ere RU ate ay. 3 aeaverepevenaysisle she 695 666 5.6 6.1 
Manitoba tec Sivcecoseecicco ale ave aus5: oe OI UP Selle Cle oie) sietisic’> Cistnieiase 172 167 9.9 10.7 
Gaal atCHeWaAll « ..cceccmrotretctot thro setae tote Mane eIe e ty ie davaye (Mois cveldie alalersis wine 46 46 3.9 4.3 
A Werten tee octet ic an Selb tees hae SR el oer caine Roe) token vane iycuste ott 142 116 6.0 5.2 
British Golumbiavs veer ete oem oe aioe eter ero ioers = sore sree 222 212 6.4 6.8 

Vukon and Northwest Lerritories. an cms snek ar erie cr Serta cielersiele 3 ~ 5.3 —_ 
CORT TT f: etralien Ryeentr ENS Ae Co. ce 3 oh cies ND cB eet 1,813 1,705 5.9 6.0 


Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than 
one conviction at a court appearance for the years 1951-55. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, receiving stolen goods 
and burglary. 
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5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence 1951-55 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 

FAGWERST LO Scape apt Se aN eee eRe ace aS ey aoe eee roe 1,669 2,409 3,248 8,265 3,280 
3 MERC PT Tey PRTC RRAee: tc casei eC cniie ee sceeo sere tise: sueitliogess Soke 562 759 971 Ta ls: 1,089 
Aa Ss es Dirt EOE. Baldy sone or sio mete ee A 248 360 437 256 528 
5 Sem Se ADR Ts SMT WTS 5 iclaSene sore Ret erinsucch raboree eves t 162 186 259 154 306 
6 A Se 4a to le: RRC EP EME CR OOS te Se eT RCI Src Ce 117 144 222 89 189 
7 Se ae St as Oe See SA a: Geers oc eel MI Patan RENEE 75 106 122 58 126 
8 CMMI OREN ett. oye ihe Stn Waseca Tha, e tataie ea fri Varo, oS 50 79 92 44 113 
9 WO a de eel ating, SPRaR Te 5, Rees rag GA Ria 8 rR, Fe A i rata ae 26 51 67 20 91 
CQ) RE A sR 0 ce Ok ee re aR eA SO os Se ed ea on 47 52 54 56 
BEML (DE ORO LTEN COSY. rerche.o essa stars recto crake itliacd « Ai thie svasetotNas aos 84 139 179 194 200 
PATOL CH CESORLO VEL oe ticles wieite is 0 Gillie « @elwigteualslecsiaicher monn hee 28 50 57 65 92 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence............. 3,053 4,330 5,706 5,919 6,070 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence...................-.06- 25,927 25,431 23, 861 24,929 22,203 
Grand LO CRIS x Fs os Se anes ele cs eta 28,980 29, 761 29,567 30,848 28,273 


Disposition of Cases and Recidivism.—Of all suspects before the courts for 
indictable crimes in 1955, 87.4 p.c. were adjudged guilty; the convictions against males 
(87.8 p.c.) constituted a higher percentage than those against females (81.0 p.c.) and varied 
considerably between provinces. Prince Edward Island showed the highest percentage 
(99.2 p.c.) of convictions and Nova Scotia the lowest (79.8 p.c.). 


6.—Persons Charged and Convictions for Indictable Offences by Province 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 
Province or Territory ||] 
Charges Convictions Charges Convictions 
No. No. p.c. No. No. DEC. 
Re aEN TITIAN EL TUCL 5 1.5 Ce i ow Lopestee o8o 2 oycho! Seeh aoevaseie 'o ola) sere 712 645 90.6 667 611 91.6 
PePUECO MUNG WAT Co ESIANIGe 2 ocho c aculokiye a trsiecleie et 171 171 100.0 130 129 99.2 
NUOWG; ISD) es anaes fore Soe Mae neat eae ler ar ara 1,915 1,526 79.7 1,967 1,570 79.8 
BMoves runs WiC. acs, .£ (siete able: bac een aes 784 ES 93.8 783 751 95.9 
“ULE DEO. WEL Rae pate Soe a Sie ee epee nee 7,302 6,525 89.4 7,248 6,391 88.2 
ATREEESIO), 3) Sony ase a AEE Pe ea 14,898 12,412 83.3 12,959 10, 8386 83.6 
SAAS NC Osi | Ry ae en a Pane 1,838 1,739 94.6 1, 636 1,558 95.2 
Be heOMO Walcot iA: heroes ae as Set ee ae dies 1,248 1,184 94.9 1,134 1,072 94.5 
ONCISYRTOIGO. 3. Ma a ra oie OS a 2, 487 2,383 95.8 2,385 D251 94.4 
RSIS MC OLUMI OLA sects lose neo oes wees aes 3, 866 3,471 89.8 3, 456 3,102 89.8 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 57 57 100.0 2 100.0 
Canada are eee 35,278 30,848 87.4 325007 28,2%3 87.4 


In 1955, 45.6 p.c. of the convicted persons had no previous conviction, 8.8 p.c. 
had previously been found guilty of one offence and 19.0 p.c. had two or more earlier 
convictions. Court records for the other 26.6 p.c. were not obtained. 


7.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences and Disposition of Cases and Recidivism, 
1954 and 1955 


Item 1954 1955 Item 1954 1955 
No No. No No 
I seis ile cio ais Spin ss alors 22's 35,278 32,367 || Convictions of males............. 29,035 26,568 
Een ee a ee 4,216 3,936 || Convictions of females........... 1,813 1,705 
Disagreement of jury.............. 4 O* |S First convictions.eed.. ..seeecte 13,082 12,894 
Stay of proceedings................ 141 97 || Second convictions,.............. 2,477 2,482 
No bill and nolle prosequi.......... 17 9 Reiterated convictions........... 5,639 5,369 
Detention because of insanity...... 52 43 ||PNot givenone wren te cue eee. 9,650 7,528 
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Sentences.—In 1955, 32.9 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable crimes were 
fined, 33.4 p.c. were sent to gaol without option of fine, 6.0 p.c. were committed to reform- 
atories and 7.4 p.c. to penitentiaries, and 20.3 p.c. were given suspended sentences or put 
on probation. Eight habitual criminals were given preventive detention, four persons 
received life sentences and 16 were given the death penalty. The proportions in 1955 
were much the same as in recent preceding years. 


8.—Sentences given for Indictable Offences by Province 1954 and 1955 


Sentence Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. cone Canada 


a eee | S| 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


1954 

@ptionob ness. ee eee 306} 106] 646) 239] 2,228) 4,047) 490] 391 839| 1,266 13 10,578 
Gaol— 

Under one year........... 193 32 350} 250] 2,221) 3,245 490 483 GOW 1.082 29 9,095 

One year or Over.......... 4 2 21 19 Re S18) 2 574 140|-* S155) e254 bee 4 1,719 
Reformatorymer ascent. 1} — 2 6 An a Wd 41] — 21 104, — 1,484 
Penitentiary— 

Two years and under five.. 30 9 144 71 698} 496 84 52 192} 240 2 2,018 

Five years or over........ 2) — 11 7: 141 89 13 7 12 47; — 324 

Wil, c's cece See Seite nies _ oe — — 11 it 1] — —_ —_ — 13 
Deaths cas erate _— ~ — 1 3 6} — ~- 2 2 1 15 
Suspended sentence or other 

GISPOSItION ye Ade cso ote ee ele 109 PP) BAS 147) Fa Sls 2s foe) ee 4c0 96|| 293), 552 8} 5,609 

Totals, 1954........ 645} 171) 1,526) 735) 6,525)/12,412) 1,739) 1,184] 2,383) 3,471) . 57] 30,848 
1955 

Optrontoifines:.5-3. ce eee: 248 67} 688} 325] 2,276] 3,297} 433] 389! 770) 868 1 9,312 
Gaol— 

Under one year........... 211 36| 379) 206] 2,220] 2,500} 405) 394) 746) 940 1 8,038 

One year or over.......... 10 38 22 13 248 446 113 91 206 244 —_ 1,396 
IRCLOLINALOLY. see reer teers 3 1 9 1 78) 1,366 344 — 18 179} — 1,689 
Penitentiary— 

Two years and under five.. 25 6} 128 58} 542} 492 92 47; 169) 216) — 1,775 

Five years or over........ 5 2 12 6 82 84 18) — 23 73 — 305 

Hilaire ete oe er _— — — — 2) — — —_ 1 1; — 4 
Death eee — — —— 1 1 3 5} — 1 5} — 16 
Suspended sentence or other 

GiSpOsitiON,.eeees.4s.thek ees 109 14] 382 141} 942) 2,648] 458} 151] 3817) 576) — 5,738 

Totals, 1955........ 611} 129) 1,570) 751) 6,391/10,836) 1,558) 1,072) 2,251] 3,102 2, 28,273 
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Court Proceedings.—In 1955, 66.4 p.c. of the persons tried by jury were convicted; 
speedy trials (by court after waiver of jury trial) brought convictions in 77.1 p.c. of the 
cases so tried and summary trials by magistrates ended in convictions in 88.4 p.c. of the 
cases. Of persons charged on indictment 93.5 p.c. were tried by magistrate or family and 
juvenile court judge, 3.5 p.c. in county and district courts and 3.0 p.c. in higher courts. 


9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 


Cases by Sex and by Province 1954 and 1955 


Method of Trial Sask.| Alta. 


| fc | |e | mn | ne | mm, | annem 


Bla 


1 


No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. 
1954 
By Jury— 
Gonvicted t= seseee oe M. 5 2 23 27 49 
FF.) — = 1) — 1 2 
ACGUISUCG 5 seats es a 5} — s 5 8 
Detained because of 
ANISANIDY A cise steele. « ¢ _— _— — _ 2 
Disagreement of Jury. 
Stay of Proceedings... |M. — 1] — 1 
No Bill and Nolle FJ — — — — — — 
TeROSCOUA ere terichoisateret 
By Speedy Trial— 
Convicted. oc i.c.ss 05 a _ 7 47 6 103 
Acquitted............ M. as 2 1] 19 
Detained because of i 
ANSAMILY: oo s tess es es J o— _ —_— _— —— 
Stay of Proceedings... 
No Bill and Nolle M.| — — — — 
Te TOSCUUI Tk eee 
By Summary Trial— 
Convicted ination cat M.| 605) 157] 1,405} 691 1,075) 2,089 
F. 35 50 431 137 
PRCGUIGECCs fctaitams or M. 55) — 325 44 57 
F. 7 — 35 1 
Detained because of M.j — — 11 — 
insanity. FF.) — — — — — — 
Stay of Proceedings...| yy} — il a mile Me 
No Bill and Nolle F. re Hy a ap i: ae 
PT OSEQUIS pon eee es'> 
Totals, Persons Charged.) 712) 171) 1,915) 784 1,248) 2,487 
Totals, Persons Con- 
victed, 1954............. 645) 171) 1,526) 735 1,184] 2,383 
1955 
By Jury— 
Monvieted c)..3i6 Gece. a 7 1 33 2 16 
PR COMIGTCG <olpieig in eiccorsise M. 5 1 14 9 
Detained because of : 
HOSADICV ares. fad.nrne _— — 1; — 2) — 
Disagreement of Jury. 
Stay of Proceedings...|M.| — — 3 — 
No Bill and WNolle i. 1; — — —~ ~ — 
OTOSC OU: cla odo. s:e ers 5 
By Speedy Trial— 
WGnvisted 2230 ech: . _ di 63 “4 126 
Acquitted............ ee a 3 eee 


Detained because of 
DASATUG Ves 55 His )0i0 30% ;: 

Stay of Proceedings... 

No Bill and Nolle M 
OER EULA occ cles 2 


baal 


35,278 


30,848 
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9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases by Sex and by Province 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Method of Trial 


By Summary Trial— 
Convicted emrccc cents 


ACQUitted c.5.5.66 0.20 


Detained because of 
insanity. 

Stay of Proceedings... 

No Bill and Nolle 
PTOSE QUt tie eee eee 


Totals, Persons Charged. 


Totals, Persons Con- 


victed, 1955........... 


10.—Persons Charged 


Province or Territory 


Newfoundland— 
Charged 
Convicted? succinic ones 

Prince Edward Island— 
Charged 
Convictedsacein wee ce 


ar 


Charged sapere coc 


Chargeder ire case 


Quebec— 
Whargeds a. ncsct eenc 
Gonvictede sen ornenne a 


@hargeds wsceee cess 


Chargeds tus. uit ew oat 


Charged ion seater 


Chargédaws ic eee 


British Columbia— 
Charged 
Convicted ite. oa 

Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 

Gharged ie cn strc coe 


Charged. Fae. ae 


ukon 
Nfid.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. } Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Ais Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. No. 
M.| 562 115} 1,409} 703] 5,686] 9,638] 1,322} 980] 1,993] 2,686 Qi| 25,096 
F, 42 6 65 22 338 647 166 42 109 205 —_ 1,642 
M. 46, — 322 17| 659] 1,648 31 SH 79} 233) — 3,067 
1 44 — 45 i 57 195 9 6 8 19 —_ 344 
M.| — — 4 1 11 9 — _ 2) — — 27 
Fj — — 2} — 2 3; — — — — — 7 
M. — — —_ 34) — 7. yt— 21 — 63 
F. — — — 3; — 1] — oa 9) — 13 
667) 130) 1,967 783 7, 248/12, 959| 1,636] 1,134] 2,385) 3,456 2] 32,067 
Ai G1i| 129] 1,570| 751] 6,391/10,836| 1,558] 1,072] 2,251! 3,102 Zl 28,278 
and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court 


by Province 1954 and 1955 


4 


1954 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


1955 
Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Police Police 
Magis- | Juvenile rs make Magis- | Juvenile . ae 
trate or ounty| Higher trate or ounty} Higher 
or Re- | Family} Court | Court Totals or Re- | Family} Court | Court Totals 
corder’s} Court corder’s| Court 
Court Court 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
684 18 a 10 Cue 618 36 — 13 667 
623 17 —_ 5 645 568 36 — 7 611 
162 _ 7 2 171 121 — 7 2 130 
162 — 7 2 171 121 _ 7 1 129 
1,823 3 48 41 1,915 || 1,847 — 66 54] 1,967 
1,453 2 47 Qa 1526 1,474 — 63 83°} 518520 
755 1 27 1 784 742 2 22 ivi 783 
716 1 18 _ oo 723 2 15 11 751 
6,061 473 595 173 | 7,302 || 6,236 554 273 185 | 7,248 
5,481 471 444 129 6,525 5,482 542 239 128 6,391 
14,116 34 534 214 | 14,898 }} 12,082 53 528 296 | 12,959 
11,868 32 367 145 | 12,412 || 10,234 51 376 175 | 10,836 
1,637 99 63 SOF] Le8eS:iladcs 103 49 51 1,636 
{eon0 98 44 PAT Ab yBR Ml) algerie 103 30 40 | 1,558 
1,141 1 48 37 | 1,2483]) 1,066 — Bil 37 | 1,134 
1,097 1 37 29 1,1841] 1,022 _ 25 P45 1,072 
2,283 8 42 154 | 2,487 || 2,191 BD 159 | 2,385 
2,218 8 35 122 alter oSsellme a eLO2 — 33 GS oP 
3,289 PRS 215 125 | 3,866 || 2,878 295 133 150 | 38,456 
2,988 236 179 68 | 3,471 || 2,610 281 99 A12P esr 102 
Biche = 1 57 a eee ee = 2 
56 — _ 1 Lyf 2 — — — 2 
32,007 874 | 1,579 797 | 35,2781) 29,216 | 1,043 | 1,144 964 | 32,367 
28, 232 866 | 1,178 552 | 30,8481! 25,723 | 1,015 887 648 | 28,273 


1 Includes 21 charged and 20 convicted by justices of the peace. 
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Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 


Young men and women from 16 to 24 years of age each year form about 43.0 p.c. of the 
criminal population who commit indictable offences but they comprise less than 19.5 p.c. 
of the total population 16 years of age or over. As this age group includes some of the 
most daring offenders who may be already experienced criminals as well as first offenders 
likely to be turned from crime by further education and training, it seems worth while to 
give consideration to offenders in this group as distinct from offenders in the older age 
groups. 

Of the young offenders in 1955, 70.7 p.c. were tried in three provinces—Ontario 37.9 
p.c., Quebec 22.4 p.c., and British Columbia 10.4 p.c.; 48.6 p.c. of them were still under 
20 years of_age. 


11.—Young Adult Offenders by Age Group, Sex and Province 1954 and 1955 


Yukon 
Age Group and Sex Nfid.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. arnon Canada 


1954 
BG <=. 17 years... 2.62... 2s. M. 60 10} 120 S3i-. 659!) 905). JOU) odd. 6 2070” S8hh 2,607 
Hale — = 6 4 44 52 23 3 15 LG) = 162 
TN: a ees aa M 44 11} 150 69} 506] 1,075) 148) 152} 282) 251 6) 2,644 
F Cae 6 15 18 14 .— 
ae. ha ohige alc esis « M 137 36} 352} 144] 1,301] 2,431) 344) 289) 547] 685 13] 6,279 
3 8 100 37 35 41 1 
Totals, 1954............ 253 60| 642] 278] 2,625) 4,652) 668) 568) 1,054) 1,387 20) 12,207 
1935 
Dil ¢ VORTS< cas cute. - «5 M 53 16} 180 55) 629) 966 98} 106} 173) 348) — 2,574 
F 4 1 8 4 36 56 32 7 9 WY perce 169 
USS RS a eee eee M 45 14; 154 77| 511) 1,079} 140} 142) 285) 262) — 2,659 
F 3 1 8 2 14 5 14 ile] passe 155 
Ee Ere” abe. 5h aia wots sea 5 M.| 154 21] 368) 141) 1,294) 2,045) 297) 256) 472) 527 1, 5,576 
F. 9 1 6 3 77| 119 31 8 22 74 GOES Toes 303 
Totals, 1955............ 268 54, 674] 281) 2,567| 4,338) 612) 524) 925) 1,192 1 11,486 


In 1955, 12 of the 40 men found guilty of manslaughter and 24 of the 47 convicted of 
rape were under 25 years of age; 62.2 p.c. of the men found guilty of burglary and robbery 
were in that group as well as 46.6 p.c. of those convicted of offences against property with- 
out violence, which includes all thefts, 47.6 p.c. of those who maliciously damaged property, 
40.5 p.c. of those found carrying offensive weapons and 57.5 p.c. of the prison escapees. 


There were 1,705 women offenders in 1955, 627 of them under 25 years of age; nearly 
half (310) of the young offenders were guilty of theft and receiving stolen goods. Of the 
100 women convicted under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 30 were in the young adult 
group as were 33 of the 65 found guilty of forgery and uttering; 17 of the 22 female prison 
escapees were also young women. 
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12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex 1954 and 1955 


Class and Offence 


Class I.— Offences against the Person...................... 
EAT CUCUTON eer creeac een inp ae ee eRe es ee ee erect eee 
Assault? common andsagegravatedse: se: we. 2.0-. 6S ee eee 
Offiencesagainst females! es ee petec ren prereset 
Manslauchter /andemurderte. usec eee eee eee 
Attempted murder; shooting and wounding................. 
Non-support, desertion and cruelty to children.............. 
Other offences against the person’. 222.2. 22.0......25-2-..02 


Class If.— Offences against Property with Violence........ 
Burglaryjandaropberyies at veo ane ee eee 


Class If1.— Offences against Property without Violence.... 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences..................- 
Receiving stolen go0dsancccne coc ote et ae eee oe 
AMUN we eee w Sere Oo eee Mert < Kan ae aemeen Soar 


ATSONR SSR Ae ae ee Sa ee OANA Seite Bie ee 


| ig 32 68 6) RENE AURA Bede Aine Sie een A a ON Pt Ae ie ee a |e ae 
Offencés agaist currencyges- eee ee ee ee 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.................+0+- 


Class VI.— Other Offemees 2.0.0.0. eee ce cece ceee se enees 
Carrnyanvamlawiol weapons: aren aa tee tee ee ee 
Dangerous: omrecklessidriving ee) ate ee eee Oe 
Driving car while ability impaired.......... SE I eae 
Driv oucar: while-crumkics aio. che. eee oe eee 
Offences;avainst publicumoralse. «-biss./1 tose eerie fase 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences against............. 
Gam'bling-andslotteriest: ot. ce eo toe ee 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates..............0s0eeeecee 
Riotsand unlawiulassemblys.© oe. eee meee eee 
WEriOUS yor aoe eae Coes eeede cee a ee 


1954 
Male Female 
No. No. 
1,686 65 
10 —_ 
827 30 
224 3 
27 2 
68 1 
17 4 
513 20 
2,895 47 
2,895 47 
4,843 363 
363 38 
381 N53 
4,099 312 
180 5 
27 3 
153 2 
ae 31 
224 31 
1,701 166 
118 1 
263 3 
446 2 
144 — 
20 on 
32 17 
10 3 
5 66 
177 —_— 
486 43 
11,530 677 


1955 

Male Female 

No. No. 
1,541 46 
4 1 
723 13 
222 3 

20 —_— 
38 3 

5 ee 
529 26 
2,824 34 
2,824 34 
4,625 363 
324 53 
315 19 
3,986 291 
221 11 
22 3 
199 8 
246 33 
246 33 
1,352 140 
83 1 

85 — 
476 3 

99 — 
SyF 33 
35 30 

18 — 
10 40 

Sie — 
472 33 
10,809 627 


1 Includes abortion, assault against females, assault against wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, 


procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and wife desertion. 


Table 13 shows the proportions of young offenders per 100,000 population in three 


age groups. 


13.—Numbers per 100,000 Population of Young Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 
by Age Group 1954 and 1955 


1954 
Per 100,000 
Age Group Population | Change from 
Offenders in Preceding Offenders 
Respective Year 
Group 
No. p.c. No. 
16h Wesearsh.« mugen 2,769 622 +3.1 2,748 
USO stare. Sey er 2,778 637 +5.7 2,814 
LRAT E LS ESF ae £9) 6, 660 598 +2.2 5, 879 


1955 
Per 100,000 
Population | Change from 
in Preceding 
Respective Year 
Group 
p.c. 

602 —0.9 

636 +1.3 

524 —11.7 


hive 
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OFFENDERS CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES,1945-55 


(RATIO PER 100,000 POPULATION OF RESPECTIVE AGE GROUP )} 


RATIO PER RATIO PER 
100,000 *, 100,000 


1,000 1,000 
900 900 


800 800 


700 / 700 


600 600 
ADULTS 
500 500 
400 400 
r . JUVENILES 
300 300 


200 200 


100 100 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


The sentences meted out to these young people vary somewhat from those given to 
offenders over 24 years of age. Usually a higher proportion of them are given suspended 
sentences, put on probation or sent to reformatories and a lower proportion fined or given 
gaol sentences. 


14.—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences by Sex 1954 and 1955 


ee ed 


1954 1955 
Disposition of Sentences 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
M F M F. M F M F 
No No No No. No No No No 
Suspended sentence........ 1,389 143 1,435 210 1,521 136 1,428 186 
LENE OF Ee) he 1,408 143 731 144 1,529 169 649 120 
LST eR agen ali aac a igs 2,865 140 7,118 448 2,530 99 6,285 398 
ULE OO ee ee eee eee 4,065 176 6, 297 276 3,406 157 5, 563 308 
etOrmiatory......8-s-.--- 890 66 495 33 1,032 58 568 31 
SA PERBIAT IS «0G. cists Sie sie bs 909 9 1,418 25 783 8 1,259 34 
“ih eee eee 4 —_— 11 _ 8 —_ ij 1 


Through the system of suspended sentence and probation supervising, many young 
offenders receive another chance to make good and reformatory training gives others an 
opportunity to better their employment possibilities. It is interesting to note that 29.8 p.c. 
of the young male offenders in 1955 were recorded as labourers, indicating that they had 
no particular skill by which to earn a living; the proportion of male offenders 25 years or 
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a eee ee a ee 


over recorded as labourers was 22.4 p.c. Those recorded as students made up 5.9 p.c. of 
the youths and 8.0 p.c. were reported as unemployed as compared with 3.0 p.c. of the 
older men. Approximately two of every three lived in urban centres. 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not expressly made indictable— 
include all offences against provincial statutes and municipal by-laws. Summary con- 
viction offences are triable by magistrate or justice of the peace under Part XXIV of 
the Criminal Code or under the provincial summary convictions Acts. 


It is debatable how far summary conviction offences are of a criminal nature and 
whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are breaches of municipal 
by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort as, for example, parking violations 
or practising trades without licence, but they do not involve violence, cruelty or serious 
dishonesty. On the other hand, offences as serious as cruelty to animals and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency are included under this classification and such indictable offences 
as common assault and driving with ability impaired may be tried on summary conviction. 


Summary convictions increased by 8.6 p.c. to 2,147,776 in 1955 from 1,977,567 in 
1954. Increases were general in all provinces except Manitoba. 


15.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences by Province 1946-55 


Nore.—Figures for years before 1951 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1951; those for 1952-55 are for the 
calendar year. Statistics for the intervening months, October-December 1950, are given in DBS report, Statistics 
of Criminal and Other Offences. Figures for 1900-45 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1933 edition. 


Year Nfd.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T. Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1946 o355: ae 2,715] 12,915} 13,925}176, 996] 354,154) 36,014] 13,985] 16,289] 32,203 234, 2421 659,672 
sy ais Att 2,806] 12,019} 14,097|188, 835] 407,334] 47,170) 15,263] 18,696] 45,585 328 325], 752,458 
194870 nee 2,696| 13,699] 12, 189|228, 502) 445,911] 52,783) 15,488] 19,748) 85,006 385 238], 876,645 
QAO eer J 3,118] 12,617| 13, 131/232, 132) 510,837] 72,023} 16,465] 25,551) 94,326 232 57|| 980,489 
950) caenere igs 2,095| 13,137] 21, 732/280, 868] 617,565) 79,079| 22,717] 28,344)117,729 553 172) 1,183,991 
LOS Usage. 5,022} 2,195} 14,850] 25, 660|267, 648] 671,893/118,217| 22,467) 39,956/139, 304 950 304|| 1,308, 466 
Lye Be 6,191] 2,578} 14,977| 31, 905/312,892| 819, 253]135,034) 31,618] 50, 443/158,967) 1,342 507]| 1,565, 707 
1953s 6,315] 2,529] 17,292] 33, 308/352, 009] 960, 764|135,757| 34,764) 57,463/161,382) 1,432 607|| 1,763,622 
ICKY Boone 7,027| 2,958! 18,096] 35, 003/441, 875]1,066,039]141, 290] 46,343] 56,408/160,707) 1,339 482|| 1,977, 567 
1055250: 8,585] 3,534] 19,459] 38, 560/444, 143/1,224,654/110,632| 46,817) 58,757)192,589) .. 461) 2,147,776 


In considering statistics of summary convictions it should be remembered that such 
convictions are greatly influenced by the customs of the people and by the application 
and degree of enforcement of municipal regulations. These differ from place to place 
and from year to year and affect summary conviction offences more than they do indictable 
offences. 


In 1955 increases appeared-in convictions for breaches of municipal by-laws, the 
Lord’s Day Act, the Indian Act and traffic regulations, and for frequenting bawdy houses, 
common assault, contributing to delinquency and non-support and neglect of children. 
Decreases were shown for offences against the Railway Act and the Liquor Control Act 
and for vagrancy, damage to property, disturbing the peace and gambling. 
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16.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences by Type 1951-55 
Nortr.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 320. 


Increase or 
Type of Offence 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Decrease 
1954-55 
No No No. No No p.c 
Assault KROMITION) 2.2 ides. 3 Sas tpi 4,046 4,546 4,645 4,414 5,048 +14.4 
Disturbing the peace................ 12,210 12,760 13,203 13,512 12,222 — 9.6 
OTN KONNESS, ioc ce cscle oie bie deieee 6 83, 898 85, 682 91,182 94,923 93,177 — 1.8 
PERT TAT O cer to easiest Stora oss teeta: 6, 893 6,956 8,377 8,646 7,146 —17.4 
Damage to property.............+.. 1,678 2,148 2,406 2,467 2,674 —16.1 
Gamapling. bo... ok Wis aaccietetete ites 3,613 2,656 2,759 2,552 2,398 — 6.0 
Bawdy houses (frequenting)........ 273 434 390 468 606 +29.5 
Non-support and neglecting children. 4,609 5,178 5,764 5,934 6,116 + 3.1 
Contributing to delinquency........ 932 1,349 1,720 1,341 1,525 +13.7 
Traffic regulations. ...............6. 1,065,426 | 1,311,022 | 1,505,931 | 1,685,811 | 1,887,814 + 9.0 
Provincial and Federal Acts— 
Game and Fishing Acts........... 5,996 5, 839 6,397 6,554 6,535 — 0.3 
HOCHIANCA CE: temic. ahtaaa oe 2,213 2,549 3,117 2,447 3,287 +34.3 
Liquor Control and Temperance 
Ota ee tr es Slice ooites doewds 28, 405 33,000 34,972 36,741 36,391 — 1.0 
Miord-s: Day ACthooss cesses ccc cee 749 666 625 567 641 +13.1 
Radio without a licence........... 12,418 11,273 seo ake as oe 
RtwayrActs.. oo 6. .c eee sess oe 1,266 1,427 2,093 2,145 1,451 —32.4 
Revenue Laws!................... 5, 292 6,259 6,629 9,030 9,005 — 0.3 
Other provincial and federal Acts. . 18,980 17,989 24,082 24,756 25,673 + 3.7 
Municipal by-laws, breaches of...... 40,621 44,258 39,415 64,024 87,766 +37.1 
Exercising various callings without 
NCEE) ae ay ant ate SR aS AR 2,349 2,433 2,249 2,341 2,169 — 7.4 
Other offences. .s..5..6 s0:claee ceeds oes 6,599 6,953 7,666 8, 894 6,132 —31.1 
Totals, Confictions.......... 1,308,466 | 1,565,707 | 1,763,622 | 1,977,567 | 2,147,776 + 8.6 


1 Includes Excise and Income Tax Acts. 


17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations by Province 1946-55 
Notr.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 320. 


Yukon 
Year Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bee: and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1946...... bee 327} 1,707) 2,014] 123,915) 271,379) 26,266 5,253 ied She fel ASR 2 453, 630 
194s a2 556| 2,370) 2,667) 188,321] 315,412] 36,526} 6,141] 7,476] 28,048 Th 537, 519 
1948...... San 393] 4,607] 2,469] 174,021) 352,253) 41,074 6,300 7,984] 60,493 5 649, 599 
1949...... ae 519| 4,084] 38,729] 188,003] 417,016] 60,127 7,274, 11,112} 69,545 58 761, 467 
B1950 3... eS 366] 4,265} 11,909] 227,857) 508,010} 67,832] 12,362) 13,772] 92,038 138] 938,549 
1951 Sead) 1,773 580| 5,802) 15,641) 215,222) 570,895) 106,262) 13,325) 22,923) 112,738 265]) 1,065, 426 
A952... 6 2,565 765| 5,109) 20,358] 266,835] 714,810} 122,647} 19,749) 25,693] 182,123 368]| 1,311,022 
1O53" 3: 3. 2,719 760| 6,014} 21,296) 309,064} 857,117) 122,370) 21,957) 30,846] 133,295 493]) 1,505,931 
ODS. sss 3,048] 1,214) 7,040} 21,804] 390,701] 954,749) 125,346} 32,666) 28,690} 120,281 272!) 1,685,811 
M9DbS....'. 3,977) 1,637] 7,982} 28,080} 390, 502]1,102,183} 92,514) 32,667) 29,463) 148,809) .. 1,837,814 


For the year 1955, Ontario, with 41.0 p.c. of the registrations of motor vehicles in 
Canada, had 60.0 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic regulations; Quebec 
in the same year had 18.8 p.c. of the registered vehicles and 21.2 p.c. of the convictions. 
In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic 
regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. These two provinces have 
large urban centres but in provinces with lower degrees of urbanization, such as the 
Atlantic Provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions are lower when considered 
in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 
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Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.—In 
considering these convictions it should be noted that the same person may and often does 
appear before the courts on such charges more than once within a year and that the 
number of convictions may thus be well above the number of persons convicted. 


18.—Convictions for Drunkenness by Province 1946-55 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 320. 


ESS 
oo ————ESE™EePemeEeEIoaeamamaomnamnamanamuqoqoenenaaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee 6 oe 


Year Nfld. | P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Canada 


ere | ec a rr | re | ne ef emer | emer | A | Tt a seen 


104 retorts . 1,478] 4,754] 7,754) 7,167] 29,698) 2,685} 1,847| 2,596) 5,974 85 38] 64,076 
ND A dies xerceoters 1,187] 4,907} 6,584] 11,006] 31,218) 2,510) 1,802) 2,632) 8,801 184 37|| 70,868 
1948, cals 969} 4,151] 4,900] 11,015] 33,446) 2,829) 1,392) 2,580) 9,135 101 24) 70,542 
MOEA) Geeta 1,089] 4,363} 5,125} 10,419) 33,797| 3,613} 1,497] 4,656) 11,237 126 9) 75,931 
OTD rx coco se 907| 3,931] 4,980] 10,942] 35,356] 2,984) 1,503) 3,849) 11,180 240 63]) 75,935 
NOS Ucgeegote ers 844 759| 4,432] 6,036] 10,222] 38,577] 3,098) 1,915) 4,691) 13,007 213 104); 83,898 
OY Seis oa 786| 1,049] 5,457| 6,550] 10,702] 36,344) 3,272) 2,264) 5,141] 13,479 462 176]| 85,682 
1953eR. ee 1,045] 1,007| 6,378} 6,712} 9,103] 38,108) 3,729] 2,728] 7,753] 13,987 403 229] 91,182 
Yay ronan e 866 966| 5,941| 6,957] 10,663] 38,461] 3,892| 2,670) 7,039) 16,637 637 194) 94,923 
1959. secu. 1,015) 1,033] 6,527} 6,067| 9,786) 39,465) 3,616} 3,147] 6,275) 16,214) .. 32)) 93,177 


There is general interest in the relation of alcoholism to crime but, when examining 
statistics to support the assumption that some crimes are associated with the consumption 
of liquor, it should be observed that accurate interpretation would necessitate allowance 
for population variables such as age and sex distribution and other classifications according 
to social and economic status, etc. 


19.— Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts by Province 1946-55 


Norts.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 320. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.| Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1946.55.0.68 e's 374] 3,486] 1,411] 2,274] 15,779} 2,059) 2,697) 2,514) 2,615 57 146]| 33,362 
L9AVA. Sse ae 354| 2,503} 1,742] 1,494] 12,889] 2,229} 2,712) 2,623] 1,741 46 153]} 28, 486 
94S sete ccn: Hoe 329| 2,274) 1,274] 1,519] 18,891) 1,921) 2,311] 2,670) 1,448 39 73|| 27,744 
T9AO Rs Re a 439| 2,053} 1,278] 1,969] 14,339] 1,574] 2,418) 3,081) 1,098 —_— 10|| 28,259 
JES UR eee Se 268] 2,192) 1,172) 38,121] 15,761] 1,980) 2,478) 3,504) 1,164 64 34) 31,738 
1O5 Tees ce 371 266) 2,273 818} 1,467) 14,104) 1,961) 2,005) 38,757) 1,251 88 44) 28,405 
1952 Shite 475 284 |e 2-250 melnlice, 777| 15,050| 2,314) 2,527) 6,782] 1,381 243 94|| 33,335 
19535 es: 44] 280] 2,124) 1,221) 1,304) 17,137] 2,013} 3,146) 5,445) 1,508 285 68]| 34,972 
1954ee see 41] 368] 2,285 979) 1,203] 18,351} 2,501) 3,484) 5,313) 1,557 251 38|| 36,741 
1Q55eee2er 571 464| 2,056] 1,014] 1,322] 18,256) 2,102} 3,480] 5,579) 1,545 Ane 2\| 36,391 


Convictions of Females.—The number of convictions against females for summary 
conviction offences was higher in 1955 than in 1954 by 12.2 p.c., an increase more than 
accounted for by a 22.0 p.c. advance in Ontario. New Brunswick, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Alberta recorded percentage decreases of 25.1, 19.6, 6.6, 4.8 
and 1.5 respectively. Traffic offences were the cause of 82.1 p.c. of all summary con- 
victions against women, in 1955 such convictions increased by 14.6 p.c. as compared 
with 1954. 
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20.—Convictions of Females for Summary Conviction Offences by Province 1951-55 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 320. 


Percentages of 


Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 

1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 

Newfoundland........... 206 309 328 241 550 4.1 5.0 Doe 3.4 6.4 
Prince Edward Island.... 40 57 47 46 46 1.8 7194 1.9 1.6 1.3 
BAVA SCOUID,. os cs ccc wie care 471 685 602 469 438 Ayey 4.6 BIAS 2.6 2.3 
New Brunswick.......... 501 611 455 586 439 2.0 1.9 1.4 1.7 12 
EOC? ys os ub beats 9,056 7,156 9,168 9,024 8,590 3.4 2.3 2.6 2.0 1.9 
RENO nn Rea os, ahs Sie leo: 69,057 53, 987 63,384 77,021 8.5 8.4 5.6 5.9 6.3 
|. PPA he] 6): aan rr 1,745 6,244 3, 838 4,309 4,853 15) 4.6 2.8 3.0 4.4 
Saskatchewan............ 592 570 617 641 847 2.6 1.8 1.8 1.4 1.8 
USS Se Se 1,208 1,568 1,812 1,628 1,604 30 3.1 3.2 2.9 2.7 
British Columbia........ 13,596 15,109 13,714 13, 864 11,149 9.8 9.5 8.5 8.6 5.8 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 51 136 148 18 4.1 7.4 7.3 | 10.21 1926 
@anada: ©2265. 22.55. 84,601 101, 502 84, 716 94,378 105,846 6.5 6.5 4.8 4.8 4.9 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


The disposition of appeals dealt with by the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
provincial supreme courts in criminal cases is shown by province for 1954 and 1955 in 
Table 21; the disposition of those dealt with by county and district courts against summary 
convictions is given in Table 22. 


21.—Appeals in Indictable Cases by Province 1954 and 1955 


y Crown Appeal Appeal of Accused 
D- —— 
peals From Acquittal From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
Year and Dis-_ |—#-——---_____ : rs 
Province or Court | posed Substi- 


of by |} Dis- | New | Con- | Dis- ; Dis- Ac- | New | tuted | Dis- : 
Courts ||missed| Trial | viction| missed Varied missed|quitted| Trial MES missed Varied 
ict 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


1954 
Newfoundland...... — — — — — — — — — — — — 
err, Island........ 4 — — ~— 4 — — — — — — — 
Nova Scotia........ Us — — — — — 4 1 1 1 — _ 
New Brunswick... . 6 — — — — — 3 1 1 1}; — — 
BmebCCs. css... ce. 67 4 — — — 1 30 18 1 — 10 
BOMEATION. Suits eee. 339 — _ 1 is — 158 29 14 6 91 35 
Mranitoba............ 70 6 — — 1 — 35 a — — 17 4 
Saskatchewan...... 27 1 — — 1 — 5 1 — 1 3 15 
US 208 4 — 1 3 — 48 5 8 - 66 73 
British Columbia.. . 240 9 — 1 84 9 73 20 16 1 58 51 
Supreme Court of 
Manada. 62 oacekc:. . 8 2 — 1 — — 3 il i! — — — 
Totals, 1954...... 976 26 — 4 16 10 359 83 42 10 245 181 
1955 
Newfoundland...... 3 — = — = = — — — _ il 2 
oe Island.......: — — — — — — — — — _ — — 
Nova Scotia........ 13 — — — — — 6 il 1 il 3 1 
ew Brunswick... 19 — _ 1 — 6 1 1 1 — 3 6 
MeCN 725s. 75 33 1 — — — 35 22 3 == 1 10 
SS 844 2 — —_ —_ 1 129 57 15 — 111 29 
Manitoba,.......... 193 — — — — 2 19 — 2 4 148 18 
Saskatchewan...... 58 1 —_ — 2 1 8 4 74 — 31 9 
a 211 3 2 4 1 2 36 14 13 3 82 51 
British Columbia... 277 8 — 1 2 5 94 12 14 _— 102 39 
upreme Court of 
Panag... 2... 5... < 14 — — 5 = — 4 3 2 _- oa — 


332 114 53 8 482 165 
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22.—Appeals in Summary Conviction Cases by Province 1954 and 1955 


Appeal of Informant Appeal of Accused 
Appeals 
Vor andl Dis- || From Acquittal |] From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
Province or Court r . ae P = ae = Substi-| 
s is- on- is- : is- C- is- : 
Courts missed | viction | missed Varied missed |quitted Meh missed Varied 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1954 
Newfoundland........-.. 2 — — — — 2 = — — — 
IPs Petslandism.esem aa 14 — — — -— 8) 5 — — — 
INOW DO COLLA amie teeter 65 11 8 1 2 21 17 5 — _ 
New Brunswick.......... 27 — 3 — — 16 3 3 — 2 
QuebeCesaastockure seei 68 15 1. = 1 36 a 8 1 ui 
Ontario.tee eee oh eine 333 9 24 1 1 141 92 27 24 14 
Manitoban. §of ieee aoe 9 — — — _ 7 2 — — —_—. 
Saskatchewan..........- 32 1 1 1 — 15 5 8 — 1 
IAT pertacaskciroee braecene 143 4 2, _ 1 62 58 1 3 12 
British Columbia........ 122 4 4 3 3 60 35 5 5 8 
Totals, 1954............ 815 44 43 6 8 369 222 57 33 33 
1955 
Newfoundland........... 3 — —_ — — — a a 2 1 
Pahelslandns se seeostie: — a — — — — — —_ — — 
INOVAIS COU ann arnt eeeion 119 3 64 — — 26 17 6 2 1 
New Brunswick.......... 14 2 — — — 4 3 2 2 1 
Quebec. oie bint 57 2 1 — 1 52 17 — 3 1 
OntariOr ce. secon ee 329 7 13 3 4 153 94 30 13 12 
Manibobaiteement incest: 18 — 6 —_ o 10 2 — — — 
Saskatchewan........... 38 2 1 1 1 13 12 2 2 4 
Alipertamncen orks ieee 234 6 6 4 1 85 50 2 60 20 
British Columbia........ 156 9 7 i 1 76 53 6 1 2 
Totals, 1955........... 968 31 98 9 8 399 248 48 85 42 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as “any boy or girl apparently or actually 
under the age of 16 years’’. Provision is made, however, by which the Governor General 
in Council may proclaim that in a province the definition of a child be a “person under 
the age of 18 years”. This has been done in British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec. 
Newfoundland considers a juvenile to be a girl or a boy of under 17 years of age. For 
uniformity the figures relating to juveniles compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
refer to the younger ages of under 16 years only and deal primarily with cases disposed of 
by the courts. 


The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures collected 
on a countrywide basis makes it important that their possibilities and limitations be 
understood. This Section gives an account of juvenile delinquency in Canada from the 
viewpoint of legal action taken, for in the eyes of the law a child is a delinquent only when 
he or she is adjudged before the court to have committed a delinquency. To many people the 
term ‘juvenile delinquent’ has a broader interpretation but that adopted in this Section 
does not include those boys and girls whose misdemeanours have not been reported to the 
courts nor those given the necessary advice and aid from their parents, their school, the 
police or a child care agency. Moreover it does not include those cases that are handled 
unofficially by the court, where the judge or probation officer makes an adjustment without 
filing a legal record of the offence. The tendency to follow this practice and thus keep 
children’s names from court records is growing and may account to some extent for the 
decreasing number of recorded court cases. 


These statistics represent cases of delinquency reported to the courts, from the most 
trivial infractions to the most serious, that of murder. The number of cases brought before 
the courts is influenced by such factors as personnel and facilities of the court, community 
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interest in and understanding of the function of a juvenile court, and by variations in the 
policies of the courts in the disposition of cases. As more courts are established the addi- 
tional returns may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency or may underestimate 
a decrease. In some communities the juvenile court is the only available agency to provide 
services to children; in others there are well established agencies serving children of which 
the juvenile court is only one. 


It should be noted, too, that the total figures do not represent the actual number 
of children charged and found guilty but rather tend to exaggerate them, for a child 
referred to the court two or more times during the year for different offences is counted 
as a different case each time. Neither do the figures represent the number of offences 
committed by offenders, as when a child is charged with more than one delinquency at 
a hearing only the most serious offence is counted. 


Reports of juvenile delinquents were received in 1955 from 157 of the 169 judicial 
districts. Twelve of these had no cases to report. Separate reports were received in 1955 
from 159 incorporated urban centres of 4,000 population or more. 


Juveniles Before the Courts.—The number of cases of juveniles brought before 


the courts in 1955 was 8,187, an increase of 5.6 p.c. over 1954. Newfoundland and Alberta 
showed the greatest percentage increases among the provinces. 


23.—Juveniles brought before the Courts by Province 1951-55 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Change, 
1954-55 
No No No. No No 
BRNO ROTA CLEA TICN. ccayscclcccya:s oicovoscone sie. sel eveve 194 223 207 229 269 +17.5 
Prince Edward Island............... 55 29 37 43 31 —27.9 
Er COULE -.1h,. Scie nte eels nel ee es 554 425 594 650 576 —11.4 
ROWS TUNS WICK «, «2 cee <8 os Edis eyelsiees 275 274 247 235 210 —10.6 
SRRCRSOCN ee Mac beak Le toe iy etine% 1,348 965 1,306 1, 229 L328 + 7.6 
SH CJD ESS See ea ea 3,441 3,370 ODO 3,381 3, 605 + 6.6 
BNE ETIDE CODE pte es Ml seseesyc io cccuevts'2 sucks’ > 2 404 54 405 422 455 + 7.8 
DASIKALCHEWAN). 2.2. c.ccc css ccs dees afi 84 54 62 58 — 6.5 
sayin ct eters 285 368 421 463 602 +30.0 
Beritish Columbia.:. 20.0.0 6... eee 893 1,021 1,023 1,037 1,058 + 2.0 
Birkcon UP erritONye...c.c ccc ds eee ee ss 1 — 4 — —_ — 
mNorth west ‘Territories............-% — — — — — — 
Canadas «sone 75024 %,213 35829 7, ¢oh 8,187 + 5.6 


24.—_Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts 1946-55 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1945 
Year ee —— 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
EE a he oe a ee —11.4 — 5.8 —10.8 —11.4 — 5.8 —10.8 
| Se ae eee ee — 33 —17.3 — 6.1 —14.4 —22.0 —15.3 
lo. \ eee ee — 5.1 — 1.3 — 4.7 —18.7 —23.1 —19.3 
a cond. a 4 a ce — 9.0 —24.0 —10.7 —26.0 —41.6 —27.9 
EE ee ee + 2.9 +11.8 + 3.8 —23.8 —34.7 —25.1 
nt i ee AK + 3.9 — 5.3 + 3.0 —20.9 —38.1 —22.9 
a ee — 5.0 + 4.5 — 4.1 —24.8 —35.4 —26.1 
i RRS oe ee +83 +11.0 + 8.5 —18.6 —28.3 —19.8 
ee alles eels cals — 0.6 — 4.2 — 1.0 —19.1 —31.3 —20.6 
ale om os wae + 3.3 +25.9 + 5.6 —16.4 —13.5 —16.1 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 
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Children Adjudged Delinquent.—Over a period of ten years it has been found 
that between 80 and 90 p.c. of the children brought before the courts each year have been 
adjudged delinquent. The number of delinquents in 1955 was 7,025, an increase of 10.9 p.c. 
over 1954. The major increases in 1955 were shown in Quebec and Alberta. 


25.—Juvenile Delinquents by Province 1946-55 


Yukon 
Year Nfld. | P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and_ || Canada 
N.W.T 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1946 te scarrecer ne 55 384 382 | 2,155 | 3,104 298 195 405 878 — 7,856 
TORT ER se ee = 30 412 334 | 1,842 | 2,830 424 212 Dane NA NW ae 7,545 
IGA Sis peer Bans se 28 421 263 | 1,864 | 2,799 364 169 237 999 11 TOES. 
1940 Oe Tea so pi 49 433 198 | 1,323 | 2,541 403 1A 246 833 1 6, 198 
1950 Xtand ae 10 351 258 | 1,369 | 3,056 400 76 204 688 6 6,418 
IS} IF ees ee. 175 52 483 261 | 1,180 | 3,024 347 64 242 815 1 6, 644 
1G5QE MIA Ai aera Ps 29 356 267 628 | 2,889 409 81 317 877 — 6, 068 
1953::6 eet 196 33 443 235 773 | 2,975 360 49 357 952 4 6,377 
1954: cect eseres 218 43 440 224 678 | 2,945 341 59 428 956 — §, 332 
LOD Dae cee 254 30 390 2025) 180405 | oel3ss 401 57 535 978 a 7,025 


Offences.—Thieving is the most prevalent delinquency among boys and, together 
with receiving stolen goods, was the reason for court appearance in 40.4 p.c. of all cases 
in 1955. Burglaries, robberies, house- and shop-breaking were committed by 24.5 p.c. 
of the delinquent boys and another 9.7 p.c. committed wilful acts against property. 
Only 2.7 p.c. of the boys were guilty of offences against the person and 36.7 p.c. of these 
were charged with common assault. 


Incorrigibility (25.4 p.c.) and thefts (19.9 p.c.) were the complaints against 45.3 p.c. 
of the delinquent girls in 1955. 


26.—_Juvenile Delinquents by Group of Offence and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-16 Years of Age 1946-55 


Offences Offences : Forgery 
Offences : : Wilful 
: t against ’ and 
against os Offences Other Total 
perty Property : Offences ims 
SEbp Rs ake Si houk Flees peeiest Offences’ || Convictions 
Vet EEO Violence Violence SOD YY, Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
194.659 She 4 Ie 173 9| 1,353 71} 2,594 137} 887 47 23 1) 2,826 149] 7,856} 414 
1947S eee 189 10} 1,389 72| 2,449] 127 677 35 23 1} 2,818 147]| 7,545} 392 
1949 eee. BI 204 10| 1,229 64| 2,400 124 729 38 15 1| 2,578 134] 7,155} 371 
194 OR SnAR Senet ee 176 9| 1,346 67| 2,244 113 600 30 15 1) 1,817 91) 6,198} 311 
LOSO RAS Oe fee ee 151 7A Alas BH 65| 2,394 116) 667 32 16 1} 1,853 90)| 6,418) 311 
1951 ee ee eee 188 9| 1,542 G2 2008: 119 765 36 20 1] 1,566 73|| 6,644) 310 
105 ZN ES ce ee eioe 172 8| 1,456 65| 2,496 1A GS 28 25 1| 1,286 5-|| 6,068] 272 
1Q5Seaf ts cco eee 169 7| 1,416 61) 2,415 103 770 33 19 1| 1,588 68] 6,377] 273 
LOG Sea a cee eee 184 7| 1,444 59| 2,489 102 673 28 32 11,510 62|| 6,332} 259 
1955s eee 181 7| 1,548 61| 2,767 108 629 25 29 vile esa! 73|| 7,025 275 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 
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27.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Offence 1951-55 


Offence 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No No No. No No 

EaMIBISIZ FCT ANG ANUPGELs 1.1... 2 oy elv ero eels leaesaieistalovevavaievelelelevole-e -- _- _ —_ fe 
Rape and attempt, carnal knowledge and incest............ 3 3 5 — 3 
PCOHUASSAULUSS EN, MOPS che sae. nerths <fobsscle ds Aloe pee hleay 31 19 28 32 39 
Aggravated assault and wounding.................2000eeee: 31 27 16 24 12 
Rep HEE ECT AGSAUIUGS store's 2 cole’ ye aed wlev ela sio eet « Siete uible Slee lapctesteles 89 65 89 76 71 
Pmasngering tife'on railWayir... ic sek woes de dae eclees oeawies 9 25 11 10 3 
Other offences against the person... ..........00ce cece eee 25 33 20 42 51 
Burglary, breaking and entering. 005.00. ooo. eae. cee is 1,520 1,411 1,391 1,421 1.522 
- | CST YESS See RS SEES 5.5 DS nn SRE TORS? Snes © Ee 22 45 25 23 26 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...............eececseeeces 2,503 2,379 2,290" 2,346 2,643 
Embezzlement, false pretences and fraud.................5. 10 16 15 26 26 
OSD poo BMA. sp RE vaste ees apie Range tare ee Beem Seen Main es 28 36 34 26 15 
MM TIMIAINALO LODEODCLLY a f.cise s « steiseleceara. ¢ Celok wiele sone 646 597 736 647 614 
Forgery and offences against currency............eseeeeeee- 20 25 19 32 29 
MACORTIS DILLY. ANG VALTANCY she... cavela sl Sas sis Seis cee sie 484 403 529 441 533 
PRUDILOTEL PNY cease eres desea eNO lone Rann Dh ray eee to ef are 111 110 139 137 223 
BiETOISTOLNOT OLLENCES sare. cttajois 2 sree olla «giv std avers as Saetelevetare east 1,062 874 1,030" 1,055 12218 

POURS Sito to Ameen ae ch soc ot ase 6,644 6,068 6,377 6,332 7,025 


Sex and Age.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly boys. The proportion for 
all offences in 1955 was approximately one girl to eight boys, a ratio which has remained 
much the same over a long period. Juveniles of 13 to 15 years of age comprised the 
majority of delinquents in 1955, 73.8 p.c. in the case of boys and 87.7 p.c. in the case of 
girls. However, 242 boys and 12 girls (3.6 p.c. of the children) were under 10 years of age. 


28.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls by Age Group 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 
Cara cts Boys Girls a Boys Girls eae 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
(eatin ata titi MR Se 0 A Aan Da 26.9 11.2 25.3 25.5 11.5 23.8 
ei = SHS 01 So a 2 Sea. Same ces ne renee eee 72.4 88.3 74.0 73.8 87 0. 75.4 
I TES 5 5 a a wie winiuimin na < only'e 2 Gea e o.si> 0.7 0.5 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.8 
BMitotdls, BOSAL! Aa. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Education and Employment.—Many causes contribute to backwardness in school 
work. The retarding influence may be illness, over-crowding in the home, disturbed 
family situations or dull mentality. Presuming that six years is the usual age for entering 


_ Grade I, 46.8 p.c. of the boys and girls in 1955 were reported to be two or more years 


below the normal grade for their age and 4.0 p.c. of the boys and girls were a year or more 
above it. 


Well over half of the boys had attained Grade VII and 44.2 p.c. of the girls Grade VIII 
at the time of delinquency. The majority of boys who had left school had reached 


Grades VI to VIII and the girls, Grades VII to IX. Some high school education had been 
achieved by 20.5 p.c. of the boys and girls. 
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29.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls 1954 and 1955 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


School Grades 
Total 
abe Sg ON Second- | Auxili-| Not | Qoue 
Vv VI VII VIII ary ary | Given 
Bi GiB G@ iBIL GG |-BuG-|- Ba1-G (BB -1GsiB eG bive B G 
AN, .|No.{No.|No.|No.|No.| No. |No.| No. |No.| No. |No.|No.|No.|No.|No.]) No. |No 
1 Years..2b tae wanes my 1] — 11) — 
habe ie aor Pd CO) |e | a a i | 521-3 
QBS uch. Mere, cde tiers oes 5} 15} — 1] — —|— —|— —|— 2)}—|—|— 137 5 
10 MESS parce oad: 8) 74 3] 15) — 2) — 2| — —)|— 2) — 5 2 262). 13 
LIFES noe ee ances, 10| 142 9} 111 2 21 1 4; — —|— 9} — 3 1 ASS azo 
12 Gao ae 5l 137 7| 197 8} 126 6 29 1 4) — 18 1} 14 1 633) 29 
13 ison. in rece te eae e 3] 122} 12] 218) 19) 286} 27) 167) 28 50 6| 27 2| 16 ] 940} 98 
Rl a ae eee ean ee 7| 91 9| 196] 14] 313) 40] 380} 41) 287) 53) 39 7| 36} 10) 1,390) 181 
15 ie, “ine oath re 13} 94 6] 119] 16] 259) 43] 455) 68] 745] 119} 29; 10) 51 9|| 1,785| 294 
Notigiven jong. se oses —{—;/—J;J—J—J] —}—}] —I|—! —I|—ItI—It—l| 2 O83 40 
Totals, 1954 541 677| 56) 857] 59|1,007] 117/1,037| 138)1,086) 178) 126] 20) 166) 27] 5,683) 649 
1955 
TORTS vidas Shoes ede b- 1) — | — ea a ed ae eat rH ee 19] 1 
hee ge, Soe 5} — | — 1) — —|— —|— —{|—f—J]—-|—-|] — 64 5 
Ores Se vk. peer aae 4; 11 1 1 1} —|— —|— 2) — lj —]—}]— 159 6 
{Orne eee Sees 3] 60 3] 16) — 2) — —|— —|— 4); — 2) — 286 6 
1163S y5)) See. 7| 134 3] 99 4 17 2 2 1) —|— 8} — 1) — 400} 17 
NW He SAR bite Pore Mertayararns 7| 167| 13) 172) 18) 437) 18 27 3 4) — 13 6 2 1 650] 61 
13 oI See 14] 129] 16] 232) 23) 259) 41] 197| 22 48 7| 19 6} 10) — 971] 129 
14s Se eeecatndoas eee 11! 106| 26] 198} 21] 371] 69] 413) 68) 302) 63) 33) 15) 14 3]| 1,498) 276 
g Use ae acres: Par ota RE 9} 89} 17] 200] 23] 337) 64) 468! 71) 875) 136] 46 6| 18 5}| 2,093} 331 
Not giveness secre. —}—|]—|]—-|]— 14];7—} —}—} —]}]—]—|]—] 45 7 7 


YE | | | | | | | 


61] 696} 79] 919} 90)1,124) 189]1,107| 165/1,231| 206) 124) 33] 92) 16) 6,186) 839 
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In 1955, 9.8 p.c. of the delinquent boys and 17.5 p.c. of the delinquent girls were 
not attending school. At the time of leaving school their ages ranged from 10 to 15 years, 
the majority being between 14 and 15 years. Nearly 32 p.c. of the delinquent boys, having 
left school, were unemployed. The largest group of wage earners (86) were in occupations 
concerned with transportation, such as messengers, helpers on milk delivery routes, truck 
drivers’ assistants, etc. More than half of the girls were idle after leaving school. Factory 
work, domestic and personal service were the main occupations of those who were employed. 


Birthplaces of Juvenile Delinquents and their Parents.—Canada was the 
country of birth of 95.3 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1955 (the place of birth was not 
recorded in 1.0 p.c. of the cases); 3.9 p.c. were born in the British Isles, Europe, the United 
- States, and Latin American countries. Ontario was the province of residence of 49.5 p.c. 
of those born outside Canada. 


Both parents of 75.2 p.c. of the delinquent children in 1955 were born in Canada and 
another 12.0 p.c. had one parent born in this country. To evaluate these figures com- 
parison should be made of population ratio of children from 7-15 years of age whose parents 
were Canadian-born with those whose parents were born elsewhere. 


Home Circumstances.—The type of home in which he lives and the amount and 
quality of supervision he receives are important factors in a child’s behaviour. The 
statistics of the marital status of the parents and the place and type of residence of the 
child reflect home conditions and are worth recording as possible reasons for social or 
emotional maladjustment. The parents of 78.3 p.c. of the delinquent children were 
reported to be living together in 1955 but homes broken by separated parents, divorce 
or death was the background of 19.9 p.c. of the delinquent boys and girls. The mothers 
of 11.0 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents were employed other than in the home and the 
mothers of another 2.6 p.c. were dead. The fathers of 6.7 p.c. of the cases were deceased. 
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Of every five juveniles who appeared in court, four were urban residents; 92.3 p.c. were 
living in their own homes at the time they got into difficulties; 4.7 p.c. of them were in 
foster homes, either with a relative or some other person; and institutions were the homes 
of 1.7 p.c. of them. 


Sources of Complaint.—The police were the complainants in the majority of 
juvenile cases, 85.6 p.c. of the boys having been charged by them. Probation officers 
and parents were responsible for 3.0 p.c. and 2.8 p.c., respectively, of those charged. 
School authorities referred 2.1 p.c. of the boys to the courts and social agencies another 
1.0 p.c. 

The proportion (55.9 p.c.) of girls charged by the police was considerably less than the 
proportion of boys so charged. Parents made more use of the courts for girls than for 
boys (17.4 p.c.). School authorities laid complaints in 6.3 p.c., probation officers in 9.3 p.c. 
and social agencies in 5.1 p.c. of the girls’ cases. 


Repeaters.—In 1955 approximately one in every four children brought before the 
courts failed to heed the first warning and made at least a second appearance. In that 
year 77.2 p.c. of the delinquent children appeared before the courts for the first time, 
15.1 p.c. were second offenders, 4.6 p.c. third, and 3.1 p.c. were dealt with by the courts 
four or more times. 


30.—First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences 1946-55 


Repeaters 

Total First Per- 
Year Delin- - Fifth centage 
quents fenders Second Third Fourth or Total of Total 

ore elin- 

quents 

No No No No. No No No 

Ohare tire ats cricvc ic Metals: 4,949 3, 430 799 344 155 221 1,519 30.7 
YE: oe EE ait ne ee ea 4,683 3,376 673 329 138 167 1,307 27.9 
DEIN Ga Sache Mamet AL tp ae 4,591 3,340 674 266 147 164 1,251 Ret 
MD tere eile so ecisraics oe , 198 5,195 603 208 109 83 1,003 16.2 
oO eee Coe erro ena cet 6,418 5,039 892 314 140 33 1,379 21.5 
oleeeee ore ce weet ee. 6,644 5,141 909 324 132 138 1,503 22.6 
DOD AR ate eee ccck care 6,068 4,412 963 367 155 171 1,656 Wes 
WEEE 53s: Ss Be GE REE ate ee 6,377 5,170 752 230 124 101 1,207 18.9 
NES), SR e S SRR pire a 6,332 4,993 895 252 99 93 1,339 21,1 
IUDs sontdee BAS ards Sseipetea 7,025 5, 423 1,060 326 119 97 1,602 22.8 

1 Minor offences included since 1949. 2 Newfoundland included since 1951. 


Disposition of Cases.—In 1955 not quite one-half of the children’s cases (43.7 p.c.) 
were heard within four days of the charge and slightly over two-thirds (67.0 p.c.) within 
nine days. However 9.2 p.c. of them had to wait at least two weeks and 9.8 p.c. waited 
a month or more before the first hearing. These waiting periods may be explained in 
various ways. 


Some county courts sit only twice or even once a month. Hearings may be deferred 
because of sickness in the family, school examinations, stormy weather or long distances. 
The chief cause for delay, however, is the time it takes to investigate the facts properly. 
The probation officer, and frequently there is only one to a court, has to find out what 
occurred at the time of the delinquency; he must get in contact with the parents and the 
school, learn something of the home situation, perhaps arrange medical or psychiatric 


_ examinations and explore community resources. The disadvantage of a long waiting 


period is outweighed by the assistance the court receives in deciding the form of treatment 
best suited to the child’s needs and the type of care that will be the most economical for 
the community. For these intervening days or weeks most children are left in their own 
homes while a minority are placed in detention homes and, in the long run, whether the 
effect of the waiting period is good or bad is determined by the care given the youngster 
during that time. 

91593—22 
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Juvenile court judges heard 93.4 p.c. and magistrates 5.8 p.c. of the juvenile cases 
before the courts. The balance were heard by justices of the peace. The proportion of 
those declared delinquent (93.7 p.c.) in the magistrate’s courts was greater than in the 


juvenile courts (85.3 p.c.). In the former court 4.4 p.c. of the cases were dismissed while 
in the juvenile courts only 2.4 p.c. were dismissed but 12.3 p.c. were adjourned sine die. 


Some courts consider children whose hearings are adjourned sine die as delinquent 
while others do not but, for the sake of uniformity in this report, the latter point of view 
is maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In assessing the total problem of 
juvenile delinquency, however, cases adjourned sine die have to be taken into account for, 
when the proportion of cases dealt with in this way increases, the proportion of those 
declared delinquent declines. 


31.—Juveniles before the Courts, Dismissed and Delinquent 1951-55 
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Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No. p.c: No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Before the courts....... 7,021 100.0 7,213 100.0 7,829 100.0 7,¢o1 100.0 8,187 100.0 
Dismissed:te. face 195 2.6 178 eo 216 2.8 237 33. 207 2.5 
Adjourned sine die..... 682 9.1 967 13.4 1, 236 15.8 1,182 1522 955 Site, 
Delinquents... 2s ee 6, 644 88.3 6,068 84.1 6,377 81.4 6,332 81.7 7,025 85.8 
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Sentences for delinquent boys usually differ somewhat from those for girls. In 1955 
the proportion of boys put on probation was 48.8 p.c. and of girls 49.3 p.c. Fines or 
restitution were meted out to 16.3 p.c. of the boys but to only 6.9 p.c. of the girls. This 
is because damage to property, for which restitution seems a reasonable adjustment, is 
committed relatively more often by boys than by girls. A much larger proportion of girls 
(33.7 p.c.) than boys (14.4 p.c.) were sent to training schools. Final disposition of case 
was postponed for 8.6 p.c. of the girls and 16.9 p.c. of the boys were given suspended 
sentences. 


32.—Disposition of Delinquents by Type of Sentence 1946-55 
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Probation | Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis-| Corporal 


Year beats of of Made Res- In- Training | position Punish- 
Court Parents titution | definitely |} School |Suspended| ment 

No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. ] p.c 
TOA Rs ete daca 233| 3.0/2,291| 29.2} 67] 0.8]1,854] 23.6] 53} 0.7/1,180| 15.0/2,150) 27.4) 28) 0.3 
LOA eere eretiae teeta 182) 2.4|2,273) 30.1 69} 0.9/2,116} 28.1 40| 0.5}1,108] 14.7}1, 733] 23.0 24) 0.3 
1948 Neen ee hae oie 248] 3.4|2,201] 30.8] 55] 0.8/1,850} 25.8] 47} 0.7/1,120} 15.6]1,622) 22.7) 12) 0.2 
L949 Fos Fert cee oe 196} 3.2)2,141) 34.5 98] 1.6}1,655} 26.7 39} 0.6/1,036] 16.7|1,029] 16.6 4; 0.1 
1950); Pearce hohe eres 3541 5.5}2,392) 37.3 94; 1.4/1,148) 17.9 26) 0.4/1,144] 17.8)1,257} 19.6 Senn 
NODES STR eS ceri cienees 309] 4.6/2,313] 34.8] 154) 2.3]1,483) 21.6 A5L Ov 71, 141) 1722/13247)| 18.7 2)80e. 
NOD 2: cae Memes. ie seein 243) 4.0|2,412| 39.8) 148} 2.4/1,015| 16.7 1|. -- }1, 152) 19.0/1,095| 18.1 2) -- 
LOLS iartacwss Aw Aenea 227) 3.6/2,620) 41.1} 186) 2.9)1,147] 18.0 28] 0.4/1,107) 17.4/1,062) 16.6; — —_ 
TODAS eens ee 199] 3.1/2,595} 41.0) 174) 2.8]1,095) 17.3 OT (O-4 20 Tas ao ee 2) -- 
1955 Fee ye itn oa 181| 2.613,067| 43.7| 365) 5.2]1,064| 15.1] 50} 0.7}1,180) 16.8]1,118) 15.9) —}| — 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 


Section 4.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: (1) the 
Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police whose operations cover a very 
wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) Provincial Police Forces—the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec have organized their own Provincial Forces, but the other provinces 
engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions 
within their boundaries; (3) Municipal Police—every urban centre of reasonable size has 
its own police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers and which attends to 
police matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the Federal 
Government. Organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police, its duties were 
confined to what was then known as the North West Territories. By 1904 the work of 
the Force received signal recognition when the prefix “Royal” was bestowed upon it by 
King Edward VII. In 1905 when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted Provinces 
an arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as formerly, 
each Province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This arrangement was 
continued until 1917. 


In 1918 the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of enforcing 
Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William. 
Soon after the end of World War I an extension of governmental activities made it obvious 
that the enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout Canada must be the responsibility 
of a Dominion Force and therefore the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was extended to the whole of Canada early in 1920. In that year the name of the 
Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion 
Police with Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding 
public buildings in that city and Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and 
Esquimalt, B.C., was absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (the Minister 
of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers 


are commissioned by the Crown and are selected from serving non-commissioned officers. 


The Force is divided into 17 Divisions, including the Marine Division, with Headquarters 
at Ottawa, Ont. There are 613 detachments distributed over the entire country. Its 
land transportation consists of 1,359 motor vehicles, most of which are fitted with two-way 


radio sets connecting with wireless stations operated by the Force. Such stations operate 


in both Western and Eastern Canada, including the Quebec-United States boundary area. 
The Air Division of the Force operates 13 aircraft of various types. The strength of the 


Force is 4,863 officers and men, with a reserve strength of 300. The reserve strength is 


located chiefly in the larger cities where men can be congregated easily and where instruction 
can be given in the evenings. The Marine Division has a strength of 219 officers and men 
and operates 28 ships of various kinds, the majority of which are located on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts and on the Great Lakes. The Personnel Branch of the RCMP has 
officers in each Division across the country. Great care is taken in the selection of recruits. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for enforcing federal laws through- 
out Canada and is specially empowered to deal with infractions against smuggling by sea, 
land and air. It also enforces the provisions of the Excise Act and is responsible for the 
suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. In all, the Force has responsibility in over 50 


Federal Government Acts including the Indian Act. It also assists many departments 


of the Federal Government in administrative duties and is responsible for the protection 
of government buildings and property. It is the sole police force operating in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. Furthermore it undertakes secret and security services for 
the Federal Government. In addition to its federal duties agreements have been made 
with the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and British Columbia whereby the services of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police can be secured to enforce provincial laws and the 
Criminal Code in rural districts upon payment for such services. The agreement with 
Saskatchewan has been in existence since 1928 and those with the Provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island since 1932. The 


agreements were entered into with the Provinces of Newfoundland and British Columbia 


in August 1950 and the police forces of those Provinces were absorbed by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The Force has agreements also for policing more than 124 
district municipalities, cities and towns. 


* Revised by Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, M.B.E., Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa. 
915938—2234 
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The services of Royal Canadian Mounted Police experts in fingerprints, crime-index 
information, examination of firearms and questioned documents are available to all other 
police forces in Canada. <A Police Gazette, issued monthly and containing instructional 
articles on police work as well as the latest information on wanted or missing persons, is 
sent to all police forces across the country. The Force has two Police Colleges that are 
open to selected personnel from other police forces in Canada and to a more limited 
number of those outside its boundaries. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has gained and held an outstanding position 
in the police world by its adherence to certain basic conceptions, as outlined in the following 
special article. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 


If the philosophy of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police could be expressed in one 
word, that word would be “service”. Service to the individual and to the community 
has always been the creed of the Force. It began when the North West Mounted Police 
went to the prairies in 1873, at which time it was essentially a frontier and a rural police 
force. The opportunity to give greater service arose in 1920 when, as the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the organization acquired new responsibilities by expanding its field of 
operation over the whole of Canada. Since that time still greater opportunities have 
arisen as the Force has accepted certain provincial as well as wider federal duties. 

The service rendered has included dealing with pioneer problems in Western Canada 
and the North, combating Canada’s illicit drug traffic, preventing smuggling on the 
coasts and the United States border, policing rural areas from coast to coast, patrolling 
the Arctic and providing Canada’s security service. In performing these duties, a strong 
sense of service has developed in individual members, and therein lies the real strength 
of the Force. 

In order to master its original problems and to survive the conditions under which 
it was to function, the Force was organized as a semi-military body. And because this 
kind of organization has proved of lasting value, the training of present-day recruits and — 
the work of the Force are still carried out in a semi-military atmosphere. It is not correct, 
however, to say that Royal Canadian Mounted Police discipline is military in character. 
Rather it is a training that serves the unique needs of the Force, which recognizes that 
discipline must be intelligently enforced and accepted in order to maintain high standards 
in an organization of some 4,800 members spread over the whole of Canada. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman is impressed with the idea that public 
esteem for the law and its administration depends in large part on the exemplary behaviour 
of the individual who enforces that law. The Force therefore insists that discipline, as it 
pertains to its members, must set moral standards, often at a level higher than those 
displayed by the average citizen. Thus, a member must at all times act in accordance with 
the letter of the law and the spirit of the law—civil as well as moral law. Unless he is 
prepared to adopt this attitude he cannot approach his duties in the manner required 
of him. 

In addition to discipline, the Force stresses the need for a strong sense of public 
service, initiative, independence of mind, and adaptability to changing conditions. These 
qualities are essential to the success of every member of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and an effort is made to show all members, as early as possible, why they are desir- 
able, not only for the sake of the Force but also for the country. At the same time, the 
Force realizes that it is not possible to convey the full meaning of public service until a 
member has had practical experience and has developed a satisfaction from his work. 

The word “service” means different things to different people. To a member of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, as distinct from most other public servants, it must be 
related to what the public in a democracy such as Canada requires of its police forces. 
Every member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, from his earliest days in training, 
is impressed with the fact that despite his powers as a peace officer, which are given him 
to carry out his many duties, his rights are no more than those of any other citizen. He 
must also understand that, although it is his duty to investigate crime, it is the courts of 
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the country which assess the evidence collected and administer justice. Every member 
of the Force must realize that his work, though important, is only one link in the legal 
chain, and that he must be scrupulously careful always to act within the law. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has proved that, given a sound sense of service, 
it is not difficult to maintain high standards. However, the Force considers it is not suf- 
ficient to appeal to idealism. Conditions of service receive attention at all levels so that 
men may develop a pride in their leaders and in their organization. Also, effort is made 
to develop in each member a sense of accomplishment, both in himself as an individual 
and in the Force as a whole. This is achieved through his work, through the personal 
attention paid to his progress and development by his superiors and through the oppor- 
tunity given him to gain recognition and promotion for initiative, industriousness and 
devotion to duty. 

The sense of accomplishment on a Force-wide basis is developed through a knowledge 
of the history of the Force, its present responsibilities, and its place in the development of 
Canada. The Force keeps alive all the colourful and inspiring traditions of the past 
and, although the work is now somewhat less colourful, it is still inspiring and of vital 
importance to the country. 

Ever since its inception as the North West Mounted Police, the first aim of the Force 
has been the prevention of crime. The detection of crime has been of secondary impor- 
tance. Both prevention and detection today, however, demand vastly different methods 
of procedure from those of early days. Modern methods of living and modern methods of 
commerce and industry permit the committing of crimes by methods not formerly possible. “ 


Crimes arising out of business have become more prevalent as have crimes arising out of 


the use of automobiles. Modern transport enables criminals to leave scenes of crime 
quickly and to commit similar crimes at distant points. The police of today can combat 
crime only by using modern methods. The realization of the need for advanced criminology 
has had a great influence on the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Scientific laboratories 


have been set up, staffed by laboratory detectives who are more than a match for the 


criminals with whom they contend. Policemen are trained to understand and recognize 
modern and scientific criminal methods. They are also trained to understand and to use 
or to avail themselves of scientific methods for combating crime. Policemen in the 
field, on whom the scientific laboratories depend to collect and protect the material upon 
which they have to work, are given extensive courses in scientific crime detection, both in 
their initial training and from time to time throughout their careers. This leads to a 
constant awareness of up-to-date methods during daily work at all levels of the 
organization. 

A further aspect of Royal Canadian Mounted Police development lies in its growing 
links with other police forces. The value to the public of co-operation between the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and other police forces in Canada and in other parts of the 
world, through the International Criminal Police Organization and similar bodies, becomes 
more evident each day. Indeed, in its unique position as a police force with federal, 
provincial and municipal police responsibilities, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
increasingly aware of the necessity for the closest co-operation among all agencies engaged 
in combating crime and with law-abiding citizens. 

The attitude of the public toward any police force depends in large part on the police- 
men the public meets personally, whether on a prairie farm, on the highway or on the beat 
in a large city. A police force may be up-to-date in every respect but unless relations 
between the police and the public lead the citizen to identify himself with his police force, 


a desirable situation will not exist. It is this sense of citizen-police identification which 


develops public confidence, and without this confidence police work becomes difficult 
if not impossible. Members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, therefore, are 
taught to strengthen citizen-police co-operation and are encouraged to approach their 
work with a sincere desire to develop good public relations. The paramount aim is to 
provide well-trained, courteous policemen who will win the confidence of the public by 
serving with efficiency and zeal, and who will also merge with and be a respected part of 
the community in which they live. 
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Although through continuous good service the Force has secured for itself a place of 
confidence in the minds of the Canadian public, its present performance is being used as 
a measure for raising standards in the future. By developing in its members an ever- 
increasing sense of loyalty and pride, the Force is endeavouring to improve the quality 
of service which is now synonymous with the name ‘‘Royal Canadian Mounted Police’. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces* 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—This Force is responsible for upholding law 
and order over the whole territory of the Province from the provincial boundary between 
Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Force is 
composed of about 1,000 men in charge of a Director, who is responsible to the Attorney- 
General of the Province. 

To facilitate operations the territory is divided into two almost equal parts designated 
as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director has his office in 
Montreal and an Assistant Director is situated in the city of Quebec. Working under 
these Directors are two Deputies and an Inspector General. In each District the Police 
Force is divided into three sections: the detective corps, the constabulary and the traffic 
officers. Each section is in charge of a captain supported by a number of lieutenants and 
sergeants. 

A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has been estab- 
lished at Montreal. A main station operating on the top of Mount Royal directs radio 
equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around Montreal; similar stations 
operating from the cities of Quebec and Three Rivers direct the mobile units operating in 
their respective areas. Substations operate at each of the eight bridges giving access 
to or exit from the city of Montreal and a number of cars, all equipped with three-way 
radio units, patrol the surrounding country day and night. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police Force is maintained 
by the Ontario Government and administered by the Attorney-General’s Department. 
It is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized parts of the Province 
and in certain municipalities by contract. The development of the Force from its beginning 
in the early years of Confederation to the passing of the Police Act in 1946, is outlined 
in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 332-333. 

The Force, with a strength of approximately 1,550 in 1956, consists of a General 
Headquarters at Toronto and District Headquarters at Chatham, London, Dundas, 
Niagara Falls, Newmarket, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Corn- 
wall, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. Hach 
District has Detachments adequate to meet local law enforcement requirements. A 
Criminal Investigations Branch, under the command of a Chief Inspector, is maintained 
at Toronto to handle crimes of a major nature. 

The Force operates one of the largest frequency modulation radio networks in the 
world, which is a most efficient method of combating every type of lawlessness. The 
network includes sixty fixed stations—forty-four 60-watt stations and sixteen 250-watt 
stations, one of which is dual-controlled—and 515 radio-equipped mobile units including 
five boats operating on Lake Temagami, Lake Simcoe, Lake Nipissing, Lake of the Woods, 
and Georgian Bay. 


As of May 1957, the Ontario Police Force was policing 69 municipalities which 
requested this service under the provisions of the Police Act. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


Police statistics were submitted to the DBS for 1955 by Chiefs of Police in 239 urban 
centres, 16 district communities, 15 townships and one unorganized district, all of 4,000 
population or over. The ratio of police per 1,000 population in urban centres of 4,000 
population or over for each province was as follows:— 


Q * Revised by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, Montreal, 
ue. 
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33.—Police Statistics for Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, and Totals for 
Incorporated Centres of 4,000-10,000 Population 1954 and 1955 


Offences Known 
to Police 


1955 


Police 


P : 
on Force rosecutions Arrests 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Popula- 
tion 1951 


1955 19551 


1955 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland 
Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 52,873 145 17,837 17,801 1,208 
tiohnise Ses saae: 52,873 145 17, 837 17,801 1,208 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 13,291 29 2,240 1,584 206 
Prince Edward Island 
Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 15,887 17 5,168 5,128 873 
Charlottetown........ 15, 887 17 5,168 5,128 873 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 6,547 y| 698 664 268 
Nova Scotia 
Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 178, 708 257 9,349 18,375 1,097 
Dart Out here taser 15,037 15 305 1,106 ss 
Glace Bay..........-. 25,586 22 1,670 2,456 297 
Eialifaxteenence ear: 85, 589 152 3,194 6, 466 
New Waterford....... 10, 423 8 172 
Sydneyeerncca tect Bl aly 49 3,550 6,329 eS 
TUL Os reo sete ene 10, 756 11 458 1, 873 800 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 69,186 45 3,204 4,735 630 
New Brunswick 
Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 104,884 186 15,906 20,571 1,192 
Es dmundstonenssa. 10,753 13 568 791 ri 
Hredericboneeacerer eee 16,018 29 1,196 3,066 a: 
Monctoniencccesice ie 21,004 47 4,887 3,991 1,192 
Saint Wobneeeeamenr str 50,779 97 9,255 12725 sf 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 30,613 29 3,214 5,212 570 
Quebec 
Totals, 10,000 or Over. .| 1,937,502 3,608 864, 072 160,107 30,069 
IAT VIA det csc ce sees 11,078 18 632 583 se 
Cap de la Madeleine. . 18, 667 26 638 193 
@hicoutinii eee eeee ee Zonda 24 327 
Drummondville...... 14,341 28 1,063 
Granby teers. Scere er 21,989 25 734 
Grand’ Mére.......... 11,089 4 * ye 
allie Res co ccrenee 43, 483 46 10,256 9,208 
Jacques-Cartier....... 22, 450 27 2,872 1,289 
Jolietterteerne saa. « 16,064 vi 571 93 
WON GUIETC wre eleriieletea 21,618 25 115 602 
Machine esc ocean 21,110 28 4,952 1729 158 
DaSallegens.cqsteees 11,633 21 761 76 
W6vis' see een 13, 162 17 762 176 
Monguewileerevcace eer 11,103 14 1,034 By 
Magog t a.mante ene 12,423 11 314 1 2 18 
Montrealiy es essere 1,021,520 2,364 745,733 64,378 21,349 
Montreal North...... 14,081 Xf on ee cm a 
Mount Royal......... 11,352 27 3,938 3,797 40 
Outremonts.-) este cices 30,057 48 10, 967 11,643 119 
Quebec Ae weocd vee 164,016 294 30,131 21,844 3,067 
Rimouskiseee sects ae 11,565 668 . 8 50 
RROUYI a 4.ce bees eae 14, 633 15 222 a 
St. Hyacinthe........ 20, 236 29 2,470 2,860 208 
St: Jeanseevieesrc oe 19,305 21 164 2 4h 
StiJérome wccse sass 17,685 18 
St. Laurent rec. - see 20, 426 39 4,876 3,496 78 
St: Michel?. joss... 2. 10,539 22 1,009 
Shawinigan Falls..... 26,903 44 3, 883 86 16 
Sherbrooke........... 50, 543 67 9,841 9,349 679 
Billery Bh soncceeoes ose 10,376 137 ye 
Sorel tick cee oe 14,961 865 1,397 431 
Thetford Mines....... 15,095 Brols 160 
Three Rivers........-. 46,074 8,186 7, 833 1,459 
Walley tieldisaseeecrer 22,414 690 2 
Verdin: saa eeiateoe 77,391 6,109 37208 761 
Victoriaville......5.-- 13, 124 2 63 
Westmount. ..0..4.ce0- 25,222 9,120 8,798 265 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 319,334 320 36, 772 18,154 2,315 


1 Arrests other than for traffic and parking offences. 
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33.—Police Statistics for Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, and Totals for 
Incorporated Centres of 4,000-19,000 Population 1954 and 1955—continued 


Police Offences Known : 
Province and Popula- on Force to Police Prosecutions Arrests 
Urban Centre tion 1951 |-——— ] | | 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 19551 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ontario 

Totals, 10,000 or Over. .| 2,106,708 3,399 3,478/1, 076, 121/1, 092,359/1, 114, 685/1,149,527) 72,577) 55,569 
{Sry oct 45 aaa eerie re irra 3 4 16 , 65 1,66 les ; 462 3 
Prcilowille wee. .cchicec te 19,519 24 24 2,270 3,576 2,389 8, 829 589 649 
SrAntlOrd os. cles ceicw es. 36,727 4] 54 1, 828 5, 930 2,107 5,360 656 546 

Brock Ville 6 ost wine ts 12,301 16 15 1,493 7,880 8,423 5, 156 498 0 
Mathai... s ctece ns 21,218 34 33 eal LP 12,921 2,349 2, 820 449 448 
MOOUNWLLS osc c cose etwie 16, 899 20 22 ibs (GOP 2,457 1,556 3,200 429 469 
BStVIGW cen ee ek eiels 13,799 10 11 1,395 956 724 754 65 90 
Morest) Hall). 2. io. 15,305 31 34 432 erly 4,068 13, 405 83 val 
Fort William......... 34,947 47 51 3,632 2,630 9,048 2,422 1,139 107 
NGL ee tere aole lowes 19,207 18 19 1,663 2,410 ioe 2,495 241 337 
Gude phe o.oo ferent 27,386 34 40 12,143 515 12= ad 4,650 653 570 
ERAT GON. «oc eects ee 6 208,321 357 364} 145,146 6,121) 145,918] 148,459 5,985 3,925 
SIN CStON sa sn s ctesie s 33, 459 56 56 32,141 33,098 24, 282 23,989 17517 1,505 
Ratchener. to... 6... 44, 867 60 70 9, 432 6, 203 6,631 6,139 661 533 
HEGRSIGG nh iale ns cs ashe cents 16, 233 18 20 6,592 348 6,356 617 4] 97 

WEORGODE <6 oc orehers.cs'« 95,343 143 160 Ut, 627 71,864 75,191 13, 852 1, 830 ae 
PETIT COM ac cra ne erete.ornes 11,342 10 10 1,942 2,097 1,657 2,897 112 85 
New Toronto......... 11,194 15 16 1,762 6,031 1, 762 2,019 moll 179 
Niagara Falls........ 22,874 40 39 Oe elo 3,769 4,968 By He 699 605 
INorth: Bay. c:c% ote aise. 17,944 25 26 3,091 8,502 2,823 Spelulo to tul 1,303 

(ORE a eA 12,110 9 11 992 4,117 994 1,748 278 ae 
Sn AWa tb ctscisc.s cera 41,545 50 50 4,650 6,000 20,281 7,126 1,052 985 
OGRA WS he ose chvnse cies 202,045 298 303 9,030 9,707 31,674 37,448 3, 656 3,536 

Owen- Sound.) .12 06 16, 423 18 20 1, 462 1, 656 3,410 1,625 528 A 
em brokey #..cials chee 12,704 12 12 1,030 1,981 882 2,051 697 664 

Peterborough......... 38,272 46 45 4,861 439 4,536 2,849 637 st 
Port ATtour: wots 5. SLO 54 54 6,781 13, 803 132255 14,769 8,204 2,629 
- St. Catharines........ 37,984 50 51 3,473 4,891 13, 587 18, 676 1,007 969 
Bose MOMAS:. vive. Sane 18,173 vA 22 2,002 2,642 2,389 4,004 297 258 
PATMIANEy. See one. oot 34,697 53 53 7,693 5,461 4,941 5,501 794 820 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 32,452 42 44 2,478 2,303 6,745 9,996 963 1,046 

StratrOLld es cee: 18,785 20 20 MOOT 753 1,200 974 228 eg 

Sith Oe ae ay Ren 42,410 58 58 17,599 14,690 16,697 13,684 2,547 aes 
MPTTAIMING. 4) 2. 6 iss eco 27,743 26 26 7,033 1,667 7,009 2,953 754 725 
POTONCO a ccsrcheresckororotte,« 2 675,754 1,326 1,332] 634,033) 781,102) 618,849] 703,238 33, 542 28,834 
BRTONCON ic eset ess sors 10,085 14 16 446 641 2,761 6,091 341 355 
Waterloo: wisi. <o. base 11,991 14 13 3,032 197 3,000 3,784 169 123 

MORAN oo. 2rccic aie wie su58 15,382 22 22 5,615 4,658 4,442 4,859 304 a 
Windsor. .84 120,049 223 225 45,385 50,785 43 , 663 55,354 3,479 2,694 
Woodstock... ....:.- 15,544 21 21 2,285 5,188 4,186 Do, 22 449 409 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 275,918 284 301; 28,099} 44,868) 41,012 52,106 5,506 25498 

Manitoba 
Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 282, 650 433 450} 15,057) 110,523) 127,621) 185,662 7,017 7,061 
PANG OU. ~ celss cio e 20,598 22 21 1,455 5,356 4,162 751 249 284 
St B Age fee ie 26,342 24 29 6,517 6,704 5,744 5Fo0D 349 291 
Ee ORR TIO 235,710 387 400 7,085 98,463] 117,715) 179,576 6,719 6, 486 
Totals, ots “000-10, 000..... 37,087 38 39 2,113 8,169 6,481 4,057 808 348 
Saskatchewan 

Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 166,091 225 245 19, 2538 79,300 41,332 70,116 5,677 2,652 
PMIOOSE- JAW vic ass «s/s 24,355 30 31 2,526 6,359 6,002 4, 833 898 669 
Prince Albert......... 17,149 19 20 1,739 1,500 Ball 3,272 712 490 

oe. Sr OER Me Pea TE (BbS Res, 94 102 8,323 30,307 26,685 23, 429 2,284 Lf 
Saskatoon............ 53,268 82 92 6,665 41,134 5,274 38, 582 1,783 1,493 
Totals, 4,000-10,000 oy 33,611 40 46 4,349 9, 188} 10,623) 15,592 836 125 

Alberta 

Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 328, 062 496 557 53,207] 360,219 40,537 62, 640 14,687 12,176 
(CRD ae 129,060 204 222 17,226 89,377 1431 tle eas 5, O11 Ley Sy 
PRAMONGON).—. -.0< > 159, 631 240 284 29,478) 256,529 20,229 Sonlee 8,208 6,547 
Ibethbridge.:......... 22,947 29 28 4,958 8,747 U5 hast 17,429 527 576 
Medicine Hat......... 16,364 23 23 1,545 5,566 1,738 843 341 316 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 20,845 27 32 6,277 2,976 6,299 2,039 685 336 


1 Arrests other than for traffic and parking offences. 
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33.—Police Statistics for Incorporated Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, and Totals for 
Incorporated Centres of 4,000-10,000 Population 1954 and 1955—concluded 


DN ——————————————— eee nna 


Police Offences Known : 
Province and Popula- on Force to Police Prosecutions Arrests 
Urban Centre tion 1951 |}-2--————— |] qo -eO—qO—*O' ee, 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 19551 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia 
Totals, 10,000 or Over. . 462, 468 799 844| 69,078] 187,106] 127,403} 362,842) 18,568) 17,106 
New Westminster.... 28, 639 46 46] 10,441 11,022 6,983 10,067 1,025 —- 
North Vancouver..... 15, 687 = 17 hs 275 we 1,728 Hs 159 
Rentictonts..cs. eee 10,548 10 10 1,891 1,697 1,489 1,535 299 Bi 
Trail eee ee Aree 11, 430 12 15 4,183 6,027 4,323 11,225 93 102 
Vancouver...........- 344, 833 638 665| 30,822] 138,568} 94,034) 277,714) 15,958] 15,598 
Wictoriagd. ce! .  tnek 51,331 93 91} 21,741 29,517} 20,574) 60,573 1193 1,247 
Totals, 4,000-10,000..... 75,700 107 122} 13,428) 17,368} 13,491) 21,884 5,539 5,069 
Grand Totals, Incor- 
porated Centres of 
10,000 Population or 
Over... kee oe eee 5,635, 773 9,372 9, 787|1, 727, 346|2, 741, 839/2, 047, 794/2, 052,769] 172,451) 129,003 
Grand Totals, Incor- 
porated Centres of 
4,000-10,000 Popula- 
GION, |. ccoaces san Betas 882, 432 933 970| 80,308] 128,697} 110,773} 126,027) 21,404) 18,225 


1 Arrests other than for traffic and parking offences. 


Section 5.—Penal Institutions and Training Schools 


Penal institutions may be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, where 
prisoners have long sentences and the turnover is slow; (2) reformatories, where the turn- 
over is also rather slow; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 


If the average of the figures for inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year 
be considered the average population for the year, and the number of discharged as the 
turnover, the turnover in the years 1954 and 1955 was: in penitentiaries, 61 and 51 p.c.; 
in reformatories, 351 and 365 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 1,658 and 1,712 p.c. respectively. 


In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that the common gaol popula- 


tion changes from day to day and is made up partly of accused persons awaiting trial who 
may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


34.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols 1952-55 


Be ee ee ee EES 
SSS EES ee 


Type of Institution and Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No. No. No. No. 
Penitentiaries— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year............. 4,817 4,686 4,934 5,120 
Admittediduring thervyear, eee... seme a. eter 2,181 3,119 3,275 3,096 
Discharged during, thesyearecnvwes. + cere tee teeter 2,312 2,871 3,089 2,709 
Mm custodyeat endvottyear... scene... etter eal reeset 4,686 4,934 5,120 5,507 
Reformatories for Men— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year............. 2,622 2,828 2,818 2,906 
Admiuttededurning the-vear. Sesame. setter cules orient 8,613 9,331 10,081 10, 804 
Discharged during the: year... .. <--> ces. «sje tajanneis 8,407 9,341 9,993 10,720 
Inkeustod yaat endioncy Cal. senuherae co cise citer tatelee 2,828 2,818 2,906 2,990 
Reformatories for Women— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year............. 160 178 160 155 
Admitted during) the yeata... as sccle fees iceiereroreiee 451 513 591 622 
Dischargedudurmeg thes ear ee ees ee 433 531 603 612 


Tn custody av enad.Ol- Year. cece yelete ci sieteie titre 178 160 148 165 
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34.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols 1952-55— 


concluded 
Type of Institution and Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No No. No No 
Common Gaols— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year............. 5, 445 5,599 5,779 6, 283 
Admitted duning the year... ae ee Te 87,917 93,890 100,519 108, 668 
Discharged during the year.....:.....¢.....00000.: 87, 763 93,710 100,015 108, 554 
Taicustodyviatend' ok year fie. oo. eles fhe ee. 5,599 5,779 6, 283 6,397 
Totals— it 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year......... 13,044 13,291 13,691 14, 464 
Admitted during the year........................ 99,162 106, 853 114,466 123,190 
Discharged during the year...................... 98,915 106, 453 113, 700 122,595 
In custody at end of year........................ 18,291 13,691 14,457 15,059 


Subsection 1.—Penitentiaries* 


The penitentiaries of Canada are administered by the Penitentiaries Branch of the 
Department of Justice. Eight institutions are included in the system, the two largest 
being at Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent de Paul, Que. Others are at Dorchester, N.B., 
Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., New Westminster, B.C., Collin’s Bay, Ont., 
and St. John’s, Nfld., though the latter is operated under provincial authority. Included 
also in the system is a Federal Training Centre at St. Vincent de Paul operated for the 
treatment and training of offenders under 25 years of age and a Penitentiary Staff College 
at Kingston for the training of penitentiary officers through courses of instruction and 
training conferences. In April 1957, Joyceville Institution, ten miles from Kingston, 
started operating as part of Kingston Penitentiary. Its present accommodation is limited 
to 48 inmates, but when construction is completed the capacity of this new eastern insti- 
tution will be increased to 500. It will then become a self-contained organization distinct 
from Kingston Penitentiary. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, the average daily 
population of the penitentiaries was 5,237 and the total net cash outlay for maintenance 
for the year was $8,832,502 or $4.62 per inmate per day. 


Females given penitentiary sentences in the various provinces are sent to the Prison 
for Women at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are maintained for their 
detention and supervision; inmates in custody on Mar. 31, 1956, numbered 84. 


Since the proclamation of the Penitentiary Act on Sept. 1, 1947, many of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission (1938)—usually called the Archambault Commis- 
sion—to investigate the penal system in Canada have been implemented. The Com- 
mission made 88 recommendations 68 of which involved action on the part of the Federal 
Government and the other 20 involved either joint action with the provinces or were the 
responsibility of the provinces and/or local communities. 


Of the 68 recommendations which called for action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, at least 50 have been or are in process of being carried out. Among these are the 
following: 


(1) In 1947 the headquarters administration of the penitentiaries was completely reorganized, 
a move which included the appointment of a Commissioner responsible directly to the 
Minister of Justice, and of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners to assist him in the per- 
formance of his duties. 


(2) Wardens have been given full responsibility for the executive management of their in- 
stitutions under the direction of the Commissioner. Four conferences. of all Penitentiary 
Wardens have been held in Ottawa since 1947. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. B. Gibson, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


More than half of all the penitentiary staffs have so far attended training courses at the 
Penitentiary Staff College at Kingston. In addition, in-service training officers have been 
appointed at all institutions and local training is carried out for all newly appointed officers. 


The pay of penitentiary officers has been increased in nearly all cases by at least 100 p.c. 
since the Commission’s report. For example, guards in 1938 received a maximum salary 
of $1,500 and now receive $3,600. The 40-hour week was introduced in 1955. 


A complete revision of the methods of classifying prisoners has been made and two or 
more qualified Classification Officers are now employed at each institution. These officers 
assess each inmate, after obtaining information as to his previous record, social habits, 
aptitudes, educational attainments and general background, and submit their reports to 
a Classification Board for decision upon a plan for treatment and employment. The 
Classification Officers work in close co-operation with officials of the National Employment 
Service and the Prisoners’ Aid Societies in planning employment and assistance on the 
prisoner’s release and officials of these organizations regularly visit the penitentiaries and 
interview inmates. 


Full-time vocational training courses in most of the construction trades have been set up 
at five institutions under competent teacher-trainers, the courses lasting for a period of 
nine months. Necessary equipment, tools and materials to turn out well qualified trades- 
men are provided. Results to date show that less than 20 p.c. of those who have taken 
these training courses have been subsequently charged with criminal offences. 


The staff of school teachers has been more than doubled since 1947, libraries have been 
modernized and the supply of books, magazines, technical books and educational films 
greatly increased. Correspondence courses provided by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and by the Provincial Departments of Education are available free of charge to 
all inmates who wish to take advantage of them. 


A comprehensive program of recreational activities is in effect in all institutions, with 
facilities for softball, soccer, hockey, boxing and other sports to be carried on in non-working 
hours. Hobbycraft activities are permitted in the cells, and prison magazines prepared 
and edited by inmate editorial boards are published at all institutions. 


Hospitals have been modernized and supplied with much additional equipment, such as 
X-ray equipment, surgical appliances, and other modern aids to diagnosis and treatment. 


Psychiatrists are now employed on the staff of six penitentiaries, and outside psychiatrists 
are consulted at the institutions where a staff psychiatrist is not available. At one institu- 
tion there is a special psychiatric ward with a trained staff. 


A thorough survey of the prison industrial shops was undertaken, shops were modernized, 
provided with proper lighting and facilities and hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
modern machinery. The value of industrial work produced in these shops increased from 
$409,278 in 1946-47 to $1,223,723 in 1955-56. 


Remuneration for the prisoners has been increased from a flat rate of 5 cents per day to a 
graded scale of 12, 18 and 24 cents, based on individual rating for conduct, industry and 
progress towards rehabilitation. A portion of the money so earned is set aside for the day 
of release, with the balance available for spending in the institutional canteen for small 
comforts such as tobacco, sweets, soft drinks and toilet articles. 


The recommendation of the Commission with regard to Prisoners’ Aid Societies has been 
largely implemented by the formation of John Howard Societies or other similar asso- 
ciations in every province and in many localities in the individual provinces; these 
societies are assisted by grants from the Government of Canada. 


The rules for the discipline of officers have been revised, and provide that no officer may 
be dierolsced without being heard, and he must be advised of the reason for his 
ismissal. 


All penitentiary kitchens have been modernized and supplied with the necessary mechan- 
ical equipment to meet approved culinary and sanitary requirements. A qualified official 
at Headquarters is employed to supervise and direct the operation of the kitchens. 


An agricultural college graduate was appointed Supervisor of Farms and the farming oper- 
ations have been greatly expanded. Dairy herds are maintained at all institutions except 
British Columbia and Collin’s Bay, with pedigreed stock and a high record of milk pro- 
duction. Most of the pork, eggs, and vegetables used in the penitentiaries are produced 
on the farms. Factories for the canning of fruit and vegetables are in operation at two 
institutions. 
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35.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-55 


| 
Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 
No. No. No. No. 

PVC USLOU Yar iDia le cee ites ct mt rene Che ee 4,817 4,6861 4,934 5,120 
Received— 

HETOMMES ROIS RSA Bee ete a RES ae te a a ERS 1, 847 2,136 2,434 2,378 

LBA TARE ATEL EGY re eget Sot oe SN RCE ey RE ceca me, nn nT eo 323 970 827 708 

By cancellation of ticket-of-leave................e0eeeeees 12, 13 14 10 

BE GtalseP EVeCEl VEG merckat oe Paice denen sales 2,182 3,119 3,275 3,096 

Discharged by— 

HKD IRV AOMSCUUCNCE hc Meroe tn or innies thon tae Ce ate 1,554 1, 463 1,810 1,456 

ARES OST Gy LIS A ta Fc dee ie REI Lae Oe es See 2 aoe A EC 322 972 826 708 

PIC Re b-Ole Ga OW. ce een eeies o Re l Pes e Eka cast 373 384 884 449 

MPO ROTUARION Seer tt eh Tne css Cette ee ei ARO oe enn _— 5 — —_— 

ID GR liter ee ee aah lan niet crite coe, Wee tebe e ter ee ae ey 24 ig 21 16 

PPATCOW Rp Raa e A ele horas Bibs RATE tseche aA MAC AA 25 21 36 66 

Release to military authorities..................e000cece- 1 — _ — 

IVELERSCLONIOLGEr OM COULGLE ein st ee rns as oe ta = 13 15 12 9 

Return toprovincial authorities.:....))..2....006.... 2. — — ae — 

Instructions from Immigration Department............... — — — — 

OCHe Tareas Omer ese he ese aire ke ee ON are Siva ee ea A _ — — 5 

HR OtalSeeisChareeds tect he eee ter amin, eo 2,312 2,871 3,089 2,709 

MRC USCOG Yee MAT coh en a Ree Bb nwtis cana tees 4,687 4,934 5,120 5,507 


1 This figure shows one inmate fewer than at Mar. 31, 1952. Sentence of one inmate was annulled by court 
aad during year ended Mar. 31, 1952, but notification was not received by the penitentiary until the following 
scal year. 


36.—_Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries as at Mar. 31, 1952-55 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 


No No No. No 
Place of Birth— 

ETI Way. aha Rus hea hae, Be ART IR ae, IC Iie ee eh eee A a i gt 4,272 4,554 4,712 5,123 
British islesrandspoOssOsSiONs. nates dentine ees cee eves 121 116 138 134 
PAISETIAvATIC PEONE ANY. sate ioieictrns Sie is Sc dee Bases betelole ons 20 14 14 13 
BLA yar are eae), Pat tacts Cie as halt! Se yee be diy Mate th 4. 9 9 9 7 
HOLA aaron ee ret es cee tes Moric ta SL sist es 33 38 29 33 
WI SISIISISG Bye curiae ney RE RAE RAIS nS Ph te 53 30 24 24 
OT RETARULOPOMR: ere ei. ees See ey ie San a NEE 63 66 84 67 
RUNILOGOLALeS Te teen ale See. i Wit, ig 95 91 90 99 
Opnenicountriesir ee Mk ek, ee ee ee ee, Fee 21 16 20 7 

Marital Status— 

ANDI se een er eee eR ad See OS pel ee ae) hte e 2,776 2,955 3,017 Spahy 
JOSH ar aYe | <n a a eas Se ae ark a aM rgi ,  lere ARSE CoRR So 1,575 1,607 1,592 1,603 
WIC O WOU tte. eB i i Re ne gs 8 ote tee bay 133 132 132 143 
IDEVOLCCU eT ee ek Cot ee oe oe ee ee oe 84 132 131 130 
DCDATALCC Ger ciy traktor Pacer dls sinh hell eh okey py 119 108 248 274 

Sex— 
BIG Sect ye eee ee eee ee eabaichci ee Rt ushers Peta s Ole wine 4,562 4,829 5,025 5,412 
CTH 1 ASE GED SNR ees See ee eae e Shes IE Oa LT, ES 125 105 

Age— 
OH Lyyears ne ain Ao Pe oe EL ae oe ay 485 564 639 694 
PEO BD ae Unt eet Ree as wees pat Et mittee ou ite duets 2,091 2, 151 2,192 2,299 
ELD stay GRD STELAIS 5 Ree Peli oe eee ye coat eal ae aria bine 1,245 1,293 1,364 1, 467 
RUG Mae Bs PRR ye tate sw ches bcvenchs a Sivere s Ghee wks bhbawrels 543 572 597 701 
COM DG mass pee coe et Wa oe ee eee ia ere Ne 212 239 213 232 
CARER Cl Dred OL seein api rth act Neale ie rami oa tae aA eats Ba 111 115 115 114 
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The Ticket-of-Leave System.—The parole system in Canada is legalized under the 
Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S8.C. 1952, c. 264) administered by the Minister of Justice. It is 
described in detail in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 305-308. 


Subsection 2.—Reformatories and Other Corrective Institutions 


As of June 1, 1951, there were 13 reformative and corrective institutions, four of which 
were for women. Enumeration cards were completed for 2,551 men and 141 women on 
June 1, 1951. In these institutions for adults 29 p.c. of the inmates were under 21 years 
of age at the time of admission and almost 50 p.c. were between the ages of 21 and 39 years. 
The proportion of single men was 63 p.c. and three out of four of the men whose residence 
was known lived in urban centres. More than one-half of the women (53.2 p.c.) were 
single and the majority (91.0 p.c.) of those whose residence was known lived in urban 
centres. From five to eight years of elementary school education were recorded for about 
one-half of the male and female inmates. Only 6.7 p.c. of the men were unemployed at 
the time of admission. On the other hand 20.6 p.c. of the women were unemployed and 
another 34.0 p.c. had never worked. 


The revenue for the support of the institutions for men was derived chiefly from 
provincial funds (56.0 p.c.) and from the sale by the institutions of farm and industrial 
products (41.3 p.c.). To support the institutions for women, income was received from 
provincial funds (31.0 p.c.), municipalities (1.8 p.c.), sale of products (53.4 p.c.), donations 
and bequests (4.6 p.c.) and other sources (9.2 p.c.). 


Summary statistics of inmates, movement of population, terms of sentence and penal 
record of inmates are given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 311-313. 


Subsection 3.—Traininsg Schools 


Reports on movement of population are received yearly from training schools and 
figures compiled therefrom are shown in Table 37 for the years 1952 to 1955. 


37.—Movement of Population in Training Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-55 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Training Schools for Boys— 


Pupils in residence at beginning of year................... 1,668 1,802 1, 833 1,977 
Namittedvauring tho year on. 2 toa senate hor. «ti 1,597 1,695 1,811 2,079 
Discharcedidurine thenecanne so eee eee renee 1, 463 1,664 1,667 1,988 
In residenceratrendsorey Care cit saw omnis oe een tere 1,802 1,833 1,977 2,068 
Training Schools for Girls— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year................... 674 753 859 9281 
Admitted dunns the yearss 20.42 ghee os 2 bec saeco 608 808 781 767 
Mascharged during the years <5) een eee 529 702 705 774 
In residencerat end OIVear wae «oe ee on eae won 753 859 935 921 
Totals— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year............... 25042 25509 2,692 2,905 
Admitted during the year.............................. 2205 2,503 2,592 2,846 
Discharged during the year...........................- 1,992 2,366 Zeate 2,762 
In residence at end of year................... RRA oe 25900 2,692 2,912 2,989 


1 The discrepancy between pupils in residence end of year 1954 and those in residence at beginning of year 1955 
comes from the inclusion in Home of the Good Shepherd, Saint John, N.B., of seven adults. 


More detailed information on training schools is collected at each decennial census. 
Statistics compiled from the Census of 1951 are summarized in the 1954 Year Book, 
pp. 314-316. 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—Education in the Provinces and Territories 


“In and for each Province the Legislature may exclusively make Laws in relation to 
Education...’’ In these words the British North America Act of 1867 makes constitutional 
provision for the control of Canada’s schools. 


With certain exceptions, which are mentioned below, each provincial public school 
system is administered by a Department of Education, headed by an elected Minister 
who is a member of the provincial Cabinet and operated under the direction of a Deputy 
Minister who is a civil servant. In accordance with the school laws of the province, the 
Department of Education determines curricula for the elementary and secondary schools, 
is responsible for the certification of teachers, and supervises and provides central services 
for the schools. Local boards of school trustees, usually elected, arrange for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of school buildings and employ the teachers. Their funds come 
chiefly from local property taxes and provincial grants. 


In addition to these public elementary and secondary school systems there are private 
elementary and secondary schools, institutions (for the most part governmental) for the 
education of exceptional children, vocational training institutions controlled by a variety 
of provincial government departments and by non-governmental bodies, public and private 
universities and colleges, and adult education agencies under the control of governments 
and voluntary associations. 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Although there are variations from province to province, and within provinces, the 
usual pattern of education is an eleven- to thirteen-grade system of elementary and high 
schools, one- to three-year courses in trade schools and technical institutes at the secondary 
level, post-secondary teachers’ colleges with one- to four-year programs of training, and 
universities offering three-year and longer courses in the arts and sciences and the pro- 
fessions. Agencies of adult education, both formal and informal, provide short- and long- 
term programs of study. 


Characteristic of education at all levels and in most regions are: (1) rapidly increasing 
enrolments; (2) active school building programs, never quite catching up with the demand 
for facilities; (3) a shortage of teachers—despite increased salaries, recruitment from 
the United Kingdom, and emergency short-course training schemes; and (4) mounting 
expenditures. The attention being given to the education of exceptional children in recent 
years is worthy of special note. 


The following paragraphs indicate the ways in which the several provincial systems 
differ from the pattern outlined above, together with mention of institutions and practices 
of special interest and of significant recent developments in education. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland might be said to have a public denominational 
school system. 'The Deputy Minister is assisted by four Superintendents of Education, 
one for each of the four main religious denominations—Anglican, Roman Catholic, Salva- 
tion Army and United Church. The Minister of Education, the Deputy Minister and the 
four Superintendents form a Council of Education which makes educational policy and 
co-ordinates the various parts of the system. One curriculum serves the schools of all 
denominations and teachers receive common training in the Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, a provincial institution. 


Each denomination builds and maintains its own schools, with financial assistance 
from the Provincial Government. The salaries of almost all teachers are paid directly 
by the Province according to a provincial scale. Until recently no provision had been 
made for local taxation, but in 1954 legislation was passed which provided that any area 
might be declared taxable for school purposes. By 1955 only one area had been so 
declared. 


Some children are admitted to school at the age of five in what is called a “‘pre-grade 1”’ 
class. Elementary education includes grades 1 to 8 and secondary education grades 9 to 11. 
Most schools teach both elementary and secondary grades. The high school curriculum 
is academic, leading to university entrance after grade 11. In some schools in St. John’s, 
grade 12 studies are offered (they follow the Nova Sestia grade 12 program of studies and 
the pupils write Nova Scotia examinations) and a post-grade 11 commercial course is 
taught. An active school building program in the Province includes, for the first time, 
regional high schools. Few private schools are operated in Newfoundland. 


Trade training is offered in the St. John’s Vocational Training Institute. A provin- 
cial university to which is affiliated a theological college (Queen’s) is located in St. John’s. 
The Division of Adult Education of the Department of Education sponsors programs in 
both urban and rural centres. 


Prince Edward Island.—Except in Charlottetown and the incorporated towns, the 
school boards are the only local governing authorities, and therefore collect the school tax. 
Teachers’ salaries are provided by the Provincial Government, supplemented by the local 
school board. 


Kindergarten classes are available in a few urban schools. The elementary school 
curriculum comprises grades 1 to 8 and high school grades are 9 to 12, grade 12 being 
the junior matriculation grade. The majority of the Island’s schools are of one room 
and it is common for rural schools to teach grades 1 to 10, with grades 11 and 12 available 
in the larger centres. One junior high school has been established recently. There are 
a few private Roman Catholic schools in the Province. 
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Trade training is given in the Provincial Vocational School and two private business 
colleges provide commercial courses. The Government operates the Prince of Wales 
College and Normal School in Charlottetown, offering junior college and teacher-training 
courses, and both high school and university programs are available at St. Dunstan’s 
College (Roman Catholic). A Director of Adult Education on the staff of the Department 
of Education organizes programs throughout the Province. 


Nova Scotia.—The public school curriculum of Nova Scotia is in three divisions: 
elementary school (primary grade and grades 1 to 6), junior high school (grades 7 to 9) 
and senior high school (grades 10 to 12). The junior matriculation level is reached at 
the end of grade 11 and the senior matriculation level at the end of grade 12. Senior 
high schools provide commercial courses as well as a general academic course. 


In recent years, numbers of rural and regional high schools, commonly offering grades 
7 to 12, have been created to provide secondary school facilities outside the urban centres. 
The number of pupils studying by correspondence, though a relatively small proportion 
of the total, has increased in recent years because of the shortage of qualified teachers. 
There are about a score of private elementary and secondary schools in the Province, 
almost all of them Roman Catholic. 


On Jan. 1, 1956, significant legislation gave effect to recommendations of a Royal 
Commission on Public School Finance in Nova Scotia. It was designed to establish a 
“foundation program” in all public elementary and secondary schools, to make more 
equitable the basis of taxation for school purposes and to distribute provincial support in 
relation to need. ; 


Vocational training is provided under the auspices of the Department of Education 
in two county vocational high schools, in evening vocational classes in more than 40 centres, 
by correspondence courses, and in eight coal-mining schools, a land survey school, a 
marine navigation school, a marine engineering school, and a college of art. The Depart- 
ment of Labour operates three Canadian Vocational Training Centres. The Nova Scotia 
College of Agriculture, operated under the Department of Agriculture, gives short courses 
in agriculture. Fisheries schools are operated by the Department of Trade and Industry. 
In 1955 there were seven private business colleges and nine private correspondence schools 
registered under the Trade Schools Regulations Act, which is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Until 1955, elementary school teachers were trained only in the Nova Scotia Normal 
College and secondary school teachers in the universities. Since that year, however, 
Acadia University, Dalhousie University, Mount Allison University and St. Francis 
Xavier University provide teacher-training to students who have completed two or three 
years of college studies, as well as to those who have university degrees, thus preparing 
teachers for the elementary and junior high schools. 


Nova Scotia has 14 institutions of higher education: Acadia University, Collége 
Sainte-Anne, Convent of the Sacred Heart (junior college), Dalhousie University, Univer- 
sity of King’s College, Maritime College of Pharmacy, Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Holy 
Heart Seminary, Maritime School of Social Work, Mount Saint Vincent College, Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College (junior college), Nova Scotia Technical College, St. Francis 
Xavier University (including Mount Saint Bernard College and Xavier Junior College), 
and St. Mary’s University. 


With the assistance of the Adult Education Division of the Department of Education, 
there is a province-wide program for adults which includes folk schools, evening classes, 
short courses and cultural services, with special emphasis on economic development. 
A number of the universities offer extension services. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick has a 12-grade public school system: elemen- 
tary schoo] (grades 1 to 8) and high school (grades 9 to 12). Grade 12 is the junior matric- 
ulation grade. In two urban high schools a thirteenth grade is taught which follows 
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the program of studies of the first-year course at the University of New Brunswick, whose 
examinations the pupils write. There are somewhat fewer than twenty private academic 
schools in the Province, most of them Roman Catholic. 


In recent years facilities for secondary education have been increased by the construc- 
tion of regional and rural] high schools. In many of these and in urban composite high 
schools, there are several choices of curricula—academic, commercial, industrial, home 
economics and agriculture. 


Vocational education is provided also in two vocational schools, in the New Brunswick 
Technical Institute at Moncton, in evening classes in many centres, in the Maritime Forest 
Ranger School, in four agricultural schools (two operated by the Department of Agriculture 
and two by the Department of Education), and in private business colleges of which there 
are about half a dozen. 


Elementary school teachers are trained in the New Brunswick Teachers’ College and 
in the normal school of the Université Saint-Joseph. In addition, there are normal school 
courses for men and women in six Roman Catholic educational institutions. Secondary 
school teachers are trained in five universities, and for industrial-course teachers there is 
a training program at the New Brunswick Technical Institute. A recent development 
in teacher education was the establishment in 1955, at the University of New Brunswick 
and at least one other university, of a course leading, in three years beyond the year at 
Teachers’ College, to a Bachelor of Elementary Education degree. 


New Brunswick has six universities and colleges: Mount Allison University, University 
of New Brunswick, Université de Sacré-Coeur, Université Saint-Joseph (including Collége 
de l’Assomption and Collége Notre-Dame d’Acadie), Université Saint-Louis (including 
Collége Maillet), and St. Thomas College. 


Quebec.—In Quebec, education is represented in the provincial Cabinet by the 
Provincial Secretary rather than by a Minister of Education. Public elementary and 
secondary schools are controlled by a Council of Education which is made up of two 
committees—one supervising Catholic education and the other supervising Protestant 
education. The Department of Education is headed by a Superintendent and two Deputy 
Ministers—one for Catholic and the other for Protestant schools—and Catholic and 
Protestant school systems exist side by side, each relatively independent of the other. 


Private or independent schools play a much more prominent role in Quebec than in 
other provinces. Chief among these are the classical colleges, which number nearly a 
hundred. Affiliated to the French-language universities (Laval, Montreal and Sherbrooke), 
they offer an eight-year course, entered after completion of elementary school and leading 
in two four-year stages, secondary and college, to the baccalaureate degree. 


The French public school curriculum was recently revised to the English pattern. In 
other words, a seven-year elementary school and a four- or five-year secondary school was 
substituted for a three-stage primary school (elementary, 1 to 7; complementary, 8 and 9; 
superior, 10 to 12). A classical course has also been introduced in the public secondary 
school, equivalent to the first four years of the classical college curriculum. The junior ma- 
triculation level in both Catholic and Protestant schools is at the end of the eleventh year. 


Public vocational education is highly developed in Quebec, chiefly under the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Youth which operates a network of arts and trades schools, 
technical schools, and institutes. Teacher training, too, has undergone radical revision 
within the past few years. The normal schools raised the entrance requirement to comple- 
tion of the eleventh year, instituted one-, two- and four-year courses, and related their 
programs to university requirements so that a degree in pedagogy may be earned in the 
four-year course. 


In addition to the three French-language universities mentioned above, there is a 
Canadian Services College—Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean—and three English- 
language institutions of higher education: McGill University (including Macdonald 
College), Sir George Williams College and Bishop’s University. 


eS ee 
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Adult education forms part of the program of a host of governmental and voluntary 
bodies, many of the latter receiving support from the Province. 


Ontario.—Ontario has a thirteen-grade public school program, the junior matricula- 
tion level being reached at the end of grade 12, and senior matriculation at the end of 
grade 13. Commonly, elementary schools comprise grades 1 to 8, but some teach up to 
grade 10 and many have kindergarten classes (for four-year-olds) and kindergarten-primary 
classes (for five-year-olds). Secondary schools include grades 9 to 13, offering several 
curricula: general (academic), art, commercial, home economics and industrial. 


Elementary schools under control of the Department of Education may be public or 
separate, all but three of the latter being Roman Catholic. A considerable number of 
the Roman Catholic separate schools in French-language communities are bilingual and 
are staffed by teachers trained in both French and English. Secondary schools under 
departmental control are all’public and are of five main types: collegiate institutes, high 
schools, continuation schools, vocational schools and composite schools. A relatively 
small number of pupils attend private schools, most of which are inspected by the Depart- 
ment of Education and the students at which are prepared{for, Departmental certificates. 


Most vocational education at the secondary level is provided in the public secondary 
schools, although there is a Provincial Institute of Trades (in Toronto), and there are two 
agricultural schools under the Department of Agriculture, many private business colleges 
and a number of private trade schools. The Department of Education also operates four 
technical institutes with most courses at the post-secondary level. 


Teachers for the elementary schools are trained at teachers’ colleges operated by the 
Department of Education, in a one-year course following completion of grade 13 or a two- 
year course following grade 12. Secondary school teachers receive a one-year period of 
training at the Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, after university 
graduation. Vocational school teachers are also trained at the Ontario College of Edu- 
cation. 


In addition to a number of independent junior colleges and professional training 
schools, the Province has nine institutions of higher learning: University of Ottawa, Queen’s 
University, Royal Military College, University of Toronto, McMaster University, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, Assumption University of Windsor, Carleton University and 
Collége du Sacré-Coeur. All but the last two have federated or affiliated colleges. 


A Community Programmes Branch of the Department of Education provides assis- 
tance to informal] adult education and recreation programs, public secondary schools sponsor 
night classes, the universities offer extension services and many voluntary agencies operate 
in the field of adult education. 


Manitoba.—The curriculum of Manitoba’s public schools is organized in three stages: 
elementary (kindergarten and grades 1 to 6), junior high school (grades 7 to 9) and senior 
high school (grades 10 to 12). The junior matriculation level is reached at the end of 
grade 11, and the senior at the end of grade 12. In the larger centres there are schools 
of these three types while in rural areas most or all of the grades are often taught in one 
school. There has been little consolidation in Manitoba and many small schools still exist. 


In the city of Winnipeg one of the eight senior high schools is vocational. There are 
composite high schools in other centres, and vocational as well as academic courses are 
available in a number of schools. No provision is made for separate schools in the public 
system but there are private or parochial schools which are inspected by officials of the 
Department of Education. 
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In addition to the vocational courses provided in the senior high schools, the Depart- 
ment of Education operates a trade school (Manitoba Technical Institute) in Winnipeg, 
and the Department of Agriculture has an Agriculture and Home-making School in 
Brandon. 


Elementary school teachers are trained at the Provincial Normal School, Tuxedo, 
and at the Normal School of Brandon College—in a one-year course following grade 12. 
Secondary school teachers are prepared by the University of Manitoba and by Brandon 
College in a post-graduation year: Summer courses at the Manitoba Technical Institute 
are provided for the training of vocational instructors. 


Higher education is provided by the University of Manitoba, with which are affiliated 
Brandon College, the Manitoba Law School, Collége de Saint-Boniface, St. John’s College, 
St. Paul’s College and United College, and by the Grand Séminaire de Saint-Boniface an 
affiliate of the University of Montreal. Direction of the provincial adult education 
program and the University of Manitoba’s extension services is fused in the office of the 
Director of University Extension and Adult Education. Agricultural extension is under 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan school curriculum is divided into two stages: 
elementary (kindergarten and grades 1 to 8) and high school (grades 9 to 12). The senior 
matriculation level is at the end of grade 12 and there is no leaving certificate awarded at 
the junior matriculation level (end of grade 11). Both public and separate (chiefly Roman 
Catholic) schools are under the control of the provincial Department of Education which 
also inspects all private elementary and most private secondary schools. 


Three technical schools and an increasing number of composite high schools are 
included in the provincial system. A Canadian Vocational Training centre is located in 
Saskatoon. A government correspondence school serves a growing number of students, 
offering courses at all grade levels and in vocational subjects. Consolidation of school 
districts is proceeding in Saskatchewan but there are still many small rural schools in 
operation. Special attention was given to the problems of rural schooling hy a provincial 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life whose report on Rural Education was 
published in 1956. 


The elementary school teachers of Saskatchewan are trained in a one-year course; 
following grade 12, at two Saskatchewan Teachers’ Colleges (Moose Jaw and Saskatoon); 
or at the College of Education of the University of Saskatchewan which also trains secondary 
school teachers. A recent move to relate more closely the teachers’ colleges and the Uni- 
versity made it possible for graduates of the former to gain a year’s credit for their training 
when entering the University for the four-year Bachelor of Education course. 


The University of Saskatchewan (including Regina College) and its ten affiliated 
colleges dominate the higher educational scene, but there are also two independent Roman 
Catholic theological seminaries and four colleges affiliated with the University of Ottawa. 


There is an active Adult Education Division in the Department of Education and a 
flourishing program of rural extension centred in the College of Agriculture of the University. 


Alberta.—Like Saskatchewan, Alberta has a 12-grade system ending at the 
senior matriculation level, and divided into public and separate schools, with, in addition, 
departmental inspection of private schools. The curriculum is divided into three stages: 
elementary school (grades 1 to 6), junior high school (grades 7 to 9) and senior high school 
(grades 10 to 12). Because of crowding in the schools there has been no kindergarten in 
the public system since 1954, but private kindergartens do operate. 


A major project was completed in 1954 when the Coterminus Boundary Commission 
submitted its final report. For most of the settled parts of the Province, the Commission’s 
work resulted in identical boundaries for rural school and municipal administrative areas. 
Centralization of school facilities has been a significant aspect of schoo] administration in 
recent years, resulting in improved facilities, better qualified teachers and greater retention 
of pupils in high school grades. 
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Vocational education is provided in public high schools, many of them of the composite 
type; in the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary; at three Canadian 
Vocational Training centres—one for trade training, one for nursing aide training and 
one for commercial training; at three agricultural and home economics schools operated 
by the Department of Agriculture; and in private trade schools and business colleges. 


All teacher training in Alberta is conducted by the University of Alberta at Edmonton 
and a branch of that institution at Calgary. Minimum training of elementary school 
teachers is given in a one-year course following grade 12 while secondary school teachers 
must have a university degree. Since 1954, Alberta, like a number of other provinces, 
has had an emergency teacher-training program consisting of summer courses with inter- 
vening periods of teaching during the school year. 


Higher education is concentrated in the University of Alberta, including its Calgary 
branch and three affiliated colleges. There is an independent Roman Catholic seminary 
affiliated with the University of Ottawa, and also two independent junior colleges. 


The University of Alberta’s extension service is province-wide and the Department 
of Agriculture also conducts an active extension program. 


British Columbia.—The basic divisions in the public school system of British 
Columbia are: elementary school (kindergarten and grades 1 to 6), junior high school 
(grades 7 to 9) and senior high school (grades 10 to 13). There are, however, several 
combination patterns, e.g., elementary-junior high school, elementary-senior high school, 
junior-senior high schoo]. The junior matriculation level is reached at the end of grade 12 
and the senior matriculation level at the end of grade 13. No provision is made for the 
public support of separate schools but there are private schools in the Province serving 
minority groups. Consolidation of schools has progressed far in British Columbia. 


Public vocational schools include the Vancouver Technical School, Vocational Institute 
and the Vancouver School of Art, all at the secondary level, two provincial trade schools 
and a number of private trade schools and business colleges. 


Until 1956 elementary school teachers were trained in two provincial normal schools 
and secondary school teachers in the University of British Columbia. In that year all 
teacher training was integrated in a College of Education created in the University. 


The chief institution of higher education is the provincial University of British Colum- 
bia, to which are affiliated Victoria College (a junior college) and four theological schools, 
two of which are recent establishments. There are, in addition, a Canadian Services 
College at Royal Roads and Notre Dame College at Nelson which is a junior college 
affiliated to Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. 


Under the jurisdiction of the provincial Department of Education there are night 
classes, vocational courses, correspondence courses and community program services for 
adults, and the University operates a province-wide system of extension services. 


Yukon Territory.—The Government of Yukon Territory has its own Department 
of Education, headed by a Superintendent of Schools at Whitehorse. It operates 14 public 
schools and two Roman Catholic separate schools. In addition, under the jurisdiction of 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, there are 
four Indian schools in the Territory proper and another in nearby northern British 
Columbia. 


Northwest Territories.—The Federal Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources operates schools in the Territories for Eskimos and Indians, often with the 
co-operation of the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. On behalf of (and at the 
expense of) the Territorial Government it also operates schools for white and mixed-blood 
children and, in addition, is responsible for the education of Eskimos in northern Quebec. 

Curricula in the schools of the Northwest Territories is adapted to the special needs 
and the way of life of the people. Recent innovations include provision for vocational 
training and the education of adults, and of correspondence courses for those unable to 
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receive classroom instruction. To accommodate the children of nomadic Eskimos and 
Indians, denominational hostels are being built at federal expense in certain of the centres 
in which there are federal day schools. They are then operated by the Anglican or Roman 
Catholic churches. 


Federal Roles.—In addition to the responsibility of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources for education in the Northwest Territories, the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, in co-operation with 
the provinces, administers Indian schools throughout Canada; the Department of National 
Defence, also in co-operation with the provinces, operates schools on military stations in 
Canada and in Europe and operates three Canadian Services Colleges in Canada; the 
Department of Justice provides schooling in the penitentiaries; and the Department of 
Veterans Affairs has a program of education in veterans hospitals as well as correspon- 
dence courses for veterans, federal civil servants and inmates of penitentiaries. Vocational 
training in the provinces is assisted by the Training Branch of the Department of Labour. 


Higher education is aided by federal grants to universities and by the provision of 
fellowship, scholarship, bursary and loan funds. Research grants are made by a number 
of departments and agencies of the Federal Government. In the field of adult education, 
the Federal Government’s participation is through such channels as the newly created 
Canada Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Letters, Humanities and Social Sciences, 
the Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the National Film Board, the National Museum and 
the National Gallery. These phases of education are dealt with in Part II of this Chapter, 
pp. 363-3738. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Educational institutions in Canada are herein grouped under four captions: provincially 
controlled schools, privately controlled schools, universities and colleges, and federal 
schools in the Territories and for Indians. The first three groups are dealt with in this 
Section, while information on Indian schools, with the exception of enrolment figures shown 
in Table 2, is included with the general material on the Indians of Canada given in the 
Population Chapter, at pp. 146-149. 


The provincially controlled schools, both public and separate, are most. numerous 
and account for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 2. These schools are 
financed essentially through direct taxes on property (the amount fixed by local school 
authorities) and provincial grants. In addition there is a much smaller number of private 
schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly 
appointed boards and are not financed out of public money). At the higher education 
level considerable provincial support is given to the six provincial universities and one or 
more colleges in each of the other provinces and some provincial aid is given to most of 
the other 16 private universities and 163 colleges giving degree credit courses. In addition 
all degree-granting universities and colleges are eligible for grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment and these are paid to all except those in the Province of Quebec. 


Agricultural colleges and schools, their location, courses offered and other pertinent 
information are listed in Chapter 1X on Agriculture. 


Direct control and operation of the public schools is in the hands of boards of school 
trustees which operate under provincial school law and whose members are elected 
or appointed usually for terms of two or three years. In most provinces in addition to 
the unit boards in charge of a single-room rural school, and village, town or city school 
systems, there are unit boards in charge of larger administrative units. These are usually 
formed of the rural and sometimes the urban schools in a county or inspectorate, the 
local boards often retaining ancillary functions. Table 1 gives the number of active boards 
by province whether these are in charge of local areas or larger units, the number of official 
trustees appointed in lieu of boards and the number of board members appointed and 
elected, 
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1.—Active School Boards and Official Trustees by Province 1953 


Local Inde- Number 
DPicines Unit Boards | pendent Total Official of Trustees? 
Boards within Local Boards _ || Trustees! |—---—————————_. 
Units Boards Appointed| Elected 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PEG UTIL ATI CL a fencvaret necatorenarsetinie 2 ance eras —_— — 308 308 — 1,850 = 
Prince Edward Island................ 1 _ 449 450 — 8 1,347 
PURE AES OUIGED crayirencteicreboistercss fe wravcrclt rors one tre 24 1,685 53 1,762 — 455 5,055 
ROWE CUNS WICK A Aad ws cir oom adv sie ots 14 735 78 827 2 596 2,381 
Quebec— 
eoman Catholic. ...oi8.04. o/h ok —_ — 1,615 1,615 — 8 9,174 
“AUS ene Se ee 9 61 209 279 — 24 9,223 
(COR: Spe ee er ea ad 781 6 3,148 3,935 3 13,531 1,984 
MPMUOUAN 5... Seisteresas, shestistas jolk ee cis oche 17 ~~ 1,615 1,632 207 25 5,578 
PIR AGCOG WAN sic cu cclccs «+ 6.0 Sables ela od 109 4,802 465 5,376 276 234 14,273 
RIEGEL SM oP or occ Avon awe EO is’ 59 3,918 138 4,115 — _— 12,622 
Reritis i COlUMDIAG 66.6 Gece ao ool els oe 81 — 5 86 | 16 31 536 
AOtalS eed ce ee tat eed: 1,095 11,207 8,083 20,385 | 501 16,762 | 62,173 
1 Usually the school inspector, delegated to act where a board cannot be elected. 2 Estimated where 
necessary. 3 Included with independent local boards. 


Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—At the elementary school level, enrolments have 
been increasing steadily in the postwar period and recent birth registrations and immigra- 
tion figures indicate that this trend will continue. 

Other factors responsible for increased enrolment include: the introduction of family 
allowances in 1945 which improved attendance and kept greater numbers of pupils in 
school to the minimum age limit; increased attention to guidance and other means of 
keeping pupils in school; greater appreciation of the importance of completing secondary 
education; increased transportation facilities provided at public expense; the erection of 
dormitories in certain provinces; adoption of larger units of administration and the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools and of composite schools to serve rural areas particularly. 

Enrolment in provincially controlled schools for the latest school year available is 
given in Table 2 and average daily attendance is shown in Table 3. 


* Academic and vocational day schools only. 


2.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions classified by Type of Schoo! and by Province, 
School Year 1953-54 


Prince New 
New- Nova : 
Type of School Edward : Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
foundland Tisnd Scotia IS 
Provincially Controlled Schools— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Ordinary and technical day schools............ 92,364 20,368 146,388 1M ERE OH 758, 006 933, 104 
RV AUINe BCMOOLSS s0 rcs on cchih ie he ok sies Cholbae. zoo 349 4,632 2,872 77,000 78,338 
Correspondence schools..............0scces00:- 41 66 3, 130 234 3, 698 1,982 
BCCI EC INOOIS! Pope lk sc es As ok Re hick. — — 319 — 862 566 
Teacher-training schools— 
ma eh ee Tare hs tate “gle. rick 3 46 219 252 5,935 1,732 
Accelerated courses?............2cccceecceces 414 — 46 314 — 1,079 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Oraimuny day-schools.).. 200m). 202 0) ok — 1,088 5,161 1, 683 67, 293 17, 837 
Business training schools— 
LOMA? GUDSE Csi vakok Rien 5 AA ie hele 5 fe Rea NA —_ 81 470 471 6, 5534 5, 642 
MIMON ITI CIASS OSes volo ies Jeteveyes Lahde walle — 42 294 444 4,9774 6,013 
Universities and Colleges— 
HTODATALOTY COUTSES...05...50.00l. cece se celes — 491 418 1,101 20, 4385 3, 168 
Courses of university standard................ 911 242 4,934 2,925 29, 4185 31,367 
Other courses at university..................-. — 43 374 812 18, 5805 13, 783 
Indian schools and schools in the Territories..... — 47 627 400 2,444 6,566 
aE OURIS  seewgctd tas ape ie toe ahi 94,983 22,863 167, 012 128,889 995,204 | 1,101,177 
Population (June 1, 1954 estimate)............... 395, 000 101,000 673,000 540,000 | 4,388,000 | 5,115,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 352. 
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2.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions classified by Type of School and by Province, 
School Year 1953-54—concluded 


ae Yukon 
Type of School Manitoba Saskat- Alberta Peete a Canada 


No No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools............ 146, 619 170,415 | 201,420 | 210,744 — 2,796, 809 
Eyyenilig SCHOOIS asda. oooaios cue ot eecen ees 5, 863 5, 638 6,525 19,969 — 202, 439 
Correspondence schools...............-ceeeeeee 898 1,681 4,397 6, 801 — 22,928 
Special schools! 8. dyes nds ee eee staan 28 165 —_ 156 — 2,096 
Teacher-training schools— . 
HW ull=time?. 35. ccn deceit ee ees tee 437 586 3 510 — 9,717 
Accelerated courses?...........ccccc.s.eeeeee 369 = 133 — — 2,355 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
OrdinaryadayascOo! Siena eee eee 7,238 3,006 4,412 7,889 -- 115, 607 
Business training schools— 
Da yrelasses' 5s axG0. beds ty td Wee en ee 1 SBS? 870 1,477 1,692 — 18,593 
Fivening- classes states: cours css ns oon TR 619 2,022 1, 753 — 18,519 
Universities and Colleges— 
PreparavolryncOurses deme. cta). cise earns ee 994 iL Ball 790 — a 28,721 
Courses of university standard................. DNG25 6,041 5,403 7,914 — 94,780 
Other courses at university..................-- 2,616 155 1,416 5, 967 _ 43,746 
Indian schools and schools in the Territories..... 4,045 3,791 3, 697 5, 793 3, 837 31,247 
MD atalscs: tartan se se ee ee tee 178,424 | 194,288 | 231,692 | 269,188 3,837 || 3,387,557 
Population (June 1, 1954 estimate)............... 823,000 | 873,000 | 1,057,000 | 1,295,000 27,000 |/15, 287,000 
1 Schools for the blind and deaf; these are boarding schools and many of the pupils are from provinces other 
than the one in which the school is situated. 2 Courses for elementary teachers only; those for secondary 


teachers are included in university enrolment. 3 Included in university enrolment. 4 Kstimated. 
5 Includes classical colleges. 


3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools by Province, 
School Years Ended 1945-54 


Notre.—Comparable figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, beginning 
with the 1932 edition. 


Year IN idea bebe |e Se N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta: |) B:C. Total 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 

* 
NOS 5 en cookin coe tee 12,984} 93,831] 70,746} 523,741] 571,625) 100,971] 135,336) 130,095] 107,599]! 1,746,928 
1946s eee aisctecs: ae 14,321] 99,367) 74,529] 529,613] 590,801] 104,666] 138,267] 133,162] 114,590|| 1,799,316 
1940 Ro. oe te ets see 14,850} 102,099} 78,129) 533,765] 597,400} 103,739] 135,038] 131,011] 121,334] 1,817,365 
194.8 is Se eee 14,774) 103,858] 81,057] 545,841!) 618,586] 103,744] 135,578] 133,410] 129,859] 1,861,707! 
194000. Jee 59,520) 14,727) 107,914) 82,168] 566,544!) 638,733] 105,240] 135,872] 136,690] 138,941]! 1,986,349! 
1950): oe eee. 66,727; 15,043) 111,818) 87,158] 587,6191| 660,249] 106,008] 136,991) 146,388] 147,584] 2,065,585: 
19515. tenes: 67,638} 15,310) 114,285] 84,923] 605,9551| 674,901} 112,749] 137,606] 150,013] 154,077] 2,117,457! 
LOS 2s chee ates 71,064) 15,343) 117,349] 87,720) 636,9661| 710,227) 117,774] 139,744] 163,454] 163,364] 2,223,005! 
LOD3 wcsehtreecee. 77,040) 16,212) 126,650) 95,771) 671,1651| 775,319} 124,514] 142,190] 173,954] 176,138] 2.378,9531 
1954 oer 80,841] 16,840} 129,832) 100,740] 718,010! 857,514) 132,266] 149,041! 186,496] 191,203]| 2,562,7831 


EE SEE ee ee es es ee RA 
1 Estimated. 
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Grade Level.—Pupils in the provincially controlled schools of all provinces are 
distributed by grade level in Table 4. 


4.—Grade Level of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools by Province, 
School Year 1953-54 


Grade Nald.. 2. Beh. Nu. N.B. Que. Ont.1 | Man. -| Sask. | Alta. B.C. 


Kindergarten............. 306 138 | 14,639 — 7,023 | 60,904 | 4,451 | 2,998 — 1,573 
nyo hejal ls eae dere abate 19,104 2,999 | 19,527 | 18,233 {125,601 |115,059 | 20,906 | 22,390 | 27,939 28,094 
ATES Pe ice OS an ea ee 11, 866 2,553 | 15,260 | 15,053 |116,101 |108,666 | 17,508 | 19,398 | 23,464 23, 874 
PRERIOLO Tons. (sine ce oes 10, 243 2,204 | 13,874 | 12,954 |113,106 | 95,881 | 15,388 | 17,544 | 20,678 20, 840 
Reet oka. tole ates 5 cies 9, 867 2,046 | 13,545 | 12,882 |1107,006 | 86,035 | 14,812 | 16,722 | 20,326 20,533 
MTOR sis Sr ne Stas ak x 9,453 2,109 | 13,877 | 12,661 | 98,813 | 82,256 | 14,753 | 16,827 | 20,037 20, 260 
RAC! Os ns eae eet en nl oe 8,342 1,866 | 13,086 | 11,228 | 85,709 | 80,971 | 18,415 | 15,587 | 18,555 19,337 
iG VY Ei ie ee 6,943 | 1,801 | 11,852 | 10,001 | 65,119 | 73,395 | 12,556 | 15,262 | 17,408 | 18,205 
__ Epa ened eae ee areas 5,422 1,739 9,901 8,134 | 39,190 | 64,680 | 10,621 | 14,161 | 15,461 16, 210 
PEACH O sh san. Conia ss 4,917 1, 288 8,120 5,519 | 27,3834 | 58,805 8,725 | 10,782 | 13,386 14,055 
Braco tO. oh Precio sans 3,245 | 1,008 | 6,242] 4,395 | 15,806 | 43,127] 6,830 | 8,063 | 9,919} 11,750 
TG Eyer Be Lae cereal ea 2,201 4442) 4,224 2,926 9,656 | 26,634 4,858 5,924 7,902 8,572 
Beresvele: 12) SINCE Pent ie 47 1732} 1,521 | 1,924 | 3,380 | 20,199 | 1,522 | 4,218 | 6,345 6,340 
On! Sie baa Unto. Geb — _ — 36 — 9,775 — — —_— 770 
Junior Auxiliary.......... — — 498 199 | 2,347 | 5,471 274 544 — 177 
Senior Auxiliary.......... — — 222 —- oe 1,246 — _ — _ 
“TEETER ae ee eae eae 408 _ _ 476 | 8,841 — _ - _ 154 
Unclassified......... Poe _ — —_ 760 267 — — — — oo 

PE OUAIG 6 Ps ote oe 92,364 | 20,368 146,388 |117,381 |825,299 |933,104 |146,619 |170,415 |201,420 | 210,744 


1 Province reports totals only for grades 1 to 3 and 4 to 6; numbers for individual grades are estimated. 
2 Includes 179 grade 11 students and 154 grade 12 students enrolled in Prince of Wales College. 


Teaching Staffs.—In 1954-55 the teaching staffs of provincially controlled elementary 
and secondary schools consisted of 28,777 men and 79,264 women, a total of 108,041. 
Omitting Quebec, for which comparable data are not available, 38 p.c. of the teachers 
were in cities, 31 p.c. were in towns and villages, 20 p.c. were in one-room rural schools 
and the remaining 11 p.c. in schools of two or more rooms outside of urban centres. Again 
omitting Quebec where 36 p.c. of the teachers were members of religious orders, approxi- 
mately 30 p.c. of the women teachers were married. Of the total number of teachers in 
the nine provinces (exclusive of Quebec), about 8 p.c. had received little or no training. 
At least 15 p.c. of the teachers leave the profession each year. 


5.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools classified according to Salary, by Province, 
School Year 1954-55 


Norse.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Salary Nfld (Pee NES. N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 


UE eRe LEP Aa Ses Aca 504 26 373 389 239 — 1 4 — 
MN ee L GLA ch cates sierdaencaeoev cg phareaoes 1,250 389 | 1,188 630 | 1,059 194 17 61 — 
+ | BO LO 7 SS <a art ee 105 228 | 1,391 | 1,442} 2,059 308 272 173 55 
Be ee i nleseiv'e wg cc ee tes 237 65 922 764 | 6,894} 2,272] 2,494 927 1,051 
Berar 3024 ya ea sk shad op Re 557 29 596 517 | 6,542} 1,103} 1,995 | 1,507 1,386 
ea BOL geist i siotes a.o.5's Sh Sal 195 9 301 325 | 3,852 Gol L1G st 678 1,200 
ope — 4,024, cca. ctb ea ee ch ents 1238 2 209 127 | 3,320 350 484 846 1,331 
mea 0, O24. 5. cool eile ie bp cies 78 2 112 168 | 5,222 415 612 949 1,706 
ee O2D —10:024 «2. itis. uibancde coe Velne — 1 10 20 | 2,774 194 179 309 1,049 
Po — (7,024 fo aces ee habeees — —= _ 3 936 40 10 54 189 
BOZo-ANG OVER sic cc OMS Lae ee pe cis ae — _ — 162 5 1 1 48 
BIEGOC LH EG: cco Eo fa tisk shoe — = — — _ 1 — 1,205 13 
RODRIG cles st oot spec05.anle 3,049 751 | 5,102 | 4,385 | 33,059 | 5,573 | 7,181 | 7,714 8,028 
Median Salaries... ......-...005 $ | 1,407 | 1,494] 1,874] 1,926] 3,005 | 2,530] 2,818 | 3,096 3,646 
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Financial Support.—The public elementary and secondary schools are financed 
almost wholly from money derived from local taxation and provincial grants. Fees for 
elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In a few of the other provinces nominal 
fees are charged for the higher secondary grades; in Newfoundland there is little local 
taxation and fees are generally charged. 


In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils which 
levy for and collect the required amounts. However, school boards in Quebec and a few 
in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school purposes. Assess- 
ment, on which taxes for school purposes are levied, is the total valuation of land and 
buildings and sometimes improvements, personal property or business income are added 
in. Steps have been taken by several provinces to equalize real property assessment 
over large areas or even the whole province. 


Each province has its own method of apportioning funds to local school boards. Grants 
are of two types. (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a minimum cost determined 
by an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of the teacher, average attendance, 
etc. All provinces make some attempt to equalize educational opportunity through 
basing grants in part on some indication of need. (2) Special grants are paid to assist 
with transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, building costs, 
night classes, etc. ‘They are largest in Quebec where there is marked emphasis on training 
for home industries, arts and crafts. 


Newfoundland schools are largely supported from provincial funds. Tuition fees 
may be charged by school boards and by the beards of the colleges (actually schools of 
fairly high standard giving elementary and high school instruction) in the city of St. John’s; 
and additional fees may be charged for fuel or janitor service where these are not provided 
by pupils or their families. There has been no local taxation until very recently and it 
now exists only in a few of the larger centres. The Province pays teachers according to 
experience and qualifications and some school boards supplement this amount. The 
Province also makes annual grants for plant maintenance and repairs and for new con- 
struction. 


Table 6 presents a comparative statement of the finances of school boards operating 
provincially controlled schools in so far as this information is available. 


6.—Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended 1950-54 


Nors.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 


debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 
Income from— 
— ne aah 
p wiarte urrent ebenture 
Province and Year amet Local Other Revenue Indebtedness! 
Gients Taxation Sources Recorded 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INewfoundlands.-sseer sock cece 1950 3,430, 267 _ 1,078, 807" 4,509,074 
1951 OY PAS: — 1,090, 408" 4,647, 683" 
1952 4,141,417" — 1,338, 336 5,479, 753 
1953 4,839, 522 — 1, 680, 213 6,469, 735 
1954 Spl ple2ol1 _ ih 249, 491 6, 400, 692 
Prince Edward Island............ 1950 570, 908 488,714 62,020 1,121,642 
1951 626, 067 538, 504 127, 255 1,291, 826 
1952 641,328 600, 546 71,619 1,313, 493 
1953 752,294 683 , 046 61, 699 1,497,039 
1954 797,779 703,018 57,942 1,558, 739 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 
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6.—Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended 1950-54—concluded 


Income from— 


Total 
‘ “2, Current Debenture 
Province and Year LOE gh Local Other Revenue _ | Indebtedness! 
Granta Taxation Sources Recorded 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BEAMS COLDS os wos ord: Geleeris rela wia.s 1950 5,809,023° 5,975,035" ie 11,784,058" 
1951 5,598, 544° 6, 226,050° S16 11,824,594r 
1952 5,878, 7745 7,372, 292° as 13, 251, 066° 
1953 6,961,281 8,561,063 208, 892 15, 731, 236 
1954 6, 807, 246 9,591, 684 219, 638 16, 618, 568 
Miew Brunswick...............00. 1950 4,803,316" 6,660,199" 3% 11,463,515: 
1951 4,559,370° 7,024,416" an 11,588, 786 
1952 4,636, 609° 7,615,277" és 12, 251, 886° 
1953 6,586, 580 8, 288, 180 a, 14, 874, 760 
1954 6, 904, 003 9,382,336 726, 423 17,012, 762 
BEE ic. ds vo au sce se ee 1950 46,571,000° 2,311,000" | 48,882,000" 


1951 | 15,910,137 50,579, 638 2,479,097 68,968, 872 54, 138,073 
1952 | 20,735,000 57,506, 000 2,940,000 81,181,000 85, 171,000 
1953 | 25,004,000 64,979,000 3, 448,000 93,431,000 | 108,894, 155 
1954 | 27,422,000 71, 689, 000 4,024,000 | 103,135,000 | 124,164,000 


MRS okert. 2.05.88. Fs oy eds 1950 | 42,661,144 73,195,577 2,906,755 | 118,763,476 | 108,830,392 
1951 | 47,355, 143 91,569, 593 3,776,308 | 142,701,044 | 144,648,251 
1952 | 53,968,946 | 105,621,372 4,067,919 | 163,658,237 | 176,872,294 
1953 | 57,881,260 | 115,351,323 5,292,181 | 178,524,764 | 217,011,443 
1954 | 67,017,621 | 134,283,382 4,855,351 | 206,156,354 | 259,228,426 


SES 1950 4,086,810 12,875,011 343, 165 17,304, 986 10, 265, 632 
1951 4,347,543 13, 967,343 333, 655 18, 648,541 12,520, 784 
1952 4,923,118 15, 672,552 334,946 20, 930, 616 13, 780, 605 
1953 6, 741,322 15, 849, 467 386,091 22,976, 880 16,166, 404 
1954 8,302, 904 17,761,570 438, 125 26, 502, 599 19, 688,526 
Beenatchewan.................:.. 1950 6,919,369 16,372,024 476,227" | 23,767,620" 5,212,399 
1951 7,466,027 17,750, 804 508,336" | 25,725,167" | ~— 5,815,690 
1952 8,721, 620 21,063, 694 660,625" | 30,445,939" 7,063, 834 
1953 8,531, 823 23,075, 560 653, 107 32, 260, 490 10,451,011 
1954 | 10,285,634 23 , 284, 137 794,671 34,364,442 11,889,601 
oS SSRs a 1950 7,794,234 19,619, 264 481,376 27, 894, 874 20,200,574 
1951 9,717,500 21,879, 905 775, 068 32,372,473 26,971,892 
1952 | 10,957,753 25, 214,092 849,372 37,021,217 31,590, 656 
1953 | 12,834,292 28, 185, 523 909, 212 41,879,027 39,949, 274 
1954 | 15,860,193 31,284, 290 1,074, 866 48,219,349 49, 845,206 
British Columbia................. 1950 | 14,794,397 16, 683, 852 874,219 32,352, 468 


1951 | 18,198,218 22, 295,568 1,392,793 41,886,579 
1952 | 17,866,531 25,810,942 1, 665, 800 45,343, 273 
1953 | 15,754,155 30,340, 880 1,414,574 47,509, 609 
1954 | 13,756,515 35, 158, 965 1,429,417 50,344, 897 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 


Subsection 2.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Private schools include all those not operated by publicly elected or appointed boards. 
Except in Quebec, they receive no support from public funds. Instruction is similar to 
that given in public schools except that more tuition may be given in music, dramatics, 
art, etc., and in schools under religious control there is greater emphasis on religious instruc- 

tion. In most provinces there is some form of inspection or regulation by the provincial 
Department of Education. 

Of the 865 private schools reporting in 1953-54, 550 were in Quebec, 110 in Ontario, 
130 in the Prairie Provinces, 41 in British Columbia and 34 in the Maritimes. There 
were 6,057 full-time teachers of whom 1,593 were men. Outside of Quebec the salaries 
for lay teachers in these schools ranged from $1,000 to $8,000 with a median of $2,432. 
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Salaries of members of religious orders are omitted as they are usually only nominal. In 
1953-54 there were 41,727 girls and 31,595 boys enrolled in the reporting private schools, 
about 63 p.c. of them in the elementary grades. At the secondary level there were 24,711 
girls and 17,574 boys enrolled. 

Private schools are financed largely from fees, legacies and gifts, or are supported 
through religious organizations. Annual fees vary widely—in 1953-54 (for eight provinces) 
122 schools charged no fees or fees under $50, three schools charged fees of $500 or more 
for day pupils, nine boarding schools charged no fees or fees of less than $50 and 13 other 
boarding schools had fees of $1,000 and up. The average fee in 1953-54 was $90 for 
day schools and $450 for boarding schools. Expenditures of private schools in all provinces in 
that year amounted to over $18,869,000 of which $6,100,000 was paid out in teachers’ salaries. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools by Province, 
School Years Ended 1945-54 


Norr.—Figures from 1921 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1937 edition. ‘There is one small private school in Newfoundland. 


Year PPB ler eee se N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
194 DR ee Crete. Aerie 754 | 3,913 2,848 | 61,828 | 15,911 4,593 3,544 2,082 5, 704 101,122 
TOAG ee oe te. te cee ene 804 3,362 2,903 ay 16,336 | 4,643 3,682 | 2,852 5,576 40,1581 
LOA TA ROSA eae ee 803 3,109 2,841 ce 15, 694 4,125 3,721 2,507 5,195 37,9951 
1948 ornate ane cit ts oncke 877 | 3,414 2,341 | 59,020 | 16,586 4, 653 2,710 2,519 5, 983 98, 103 
940 SIA ee bes Meee 951 3, 894 2,504 | 60,0002) 18,251 5,348 2,625 3, 630 6, 334 103, 5372 
1950 ac seks eect ere Mas 971 4,217 2,306 | 56,240 | 18,823 by earAll 2,630 3,539 6, 256 100, 253 
195 UT. screeners bs stam «be 969 4,709 2,129 | 55,667 | 20,141 6, 226 3,138 3,027 6,170 102, 676 
LOS Dir ose atawe aise aye 1,004 4,690 1,852 | 55,1112) 18,573 6, 564 2,842 3,447 6,531 100, 6142 
1 ODS ox. ceaste t teetareracastea stores 1,029 4,990 1,650 : 60,395 | 18,100 6, 749 2,886 | 3,515 7,072 106,386 
195 Ses. cieoe ass RecRire. “*} 1,088 5,161 1, 683 | 67,293 | 17,837 7,238 3,006 | 4,412 7,889 115, 607 
1 Exclusive of Quebec. 2 Kstimated. 


Business Colleges.—Of the 132 business schools reporting in 1953-54 in eight 
provinces (exclusive of Quebec and Newfoundland), 15 were in the Maritimes, 75 in 
Ontario, 25 in the Prairie Provinces and 17 in British Columbia. ‘These employed 110 
men and 277 women as full-time teachers and 29 men and 100 women as part-time teachers. 

In these schools, girl students far outnumbered boys and the enrolment in evening 
classes was greater than that in the full-time day classes. The 1953-54 enrolments were: 
full-time day classes, 10,754 girls and 2,013 boys; correspondence courses, 601 girls and 
174 boys. The total increased by 515 as compared with 1952-53. More than three- 
quarters of the full-time day students were from 16 to 19 years of age, inclusive. 

Monthly fees ranged from $9 to $35 for day classes and from $3 to $15 for evening 
classes. Total operating expenditures for 1954 amounted to over $2,886,000, of which 
$1,308,000 went for teachers’ salaries. 


8.—Enroiment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) by Province, 
School Years Ended 1945-54 


Norre.—Figures include day and evening classes. Those from 1921 will be found in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Year J 2s DS) (|e NISE N.B. | Que.! Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. Total! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1945 i sare cats; “geese 104 684 816 8,557 | 11,241 3,532 1, 200 2,726 2,906 31,766 
T9465 owe taccccrsiee ee vecane cher 181 1,080 805 9,659 | 14,642 4,099 1,568 3,481 4,021 39, 536 
1G4T JAR MOORES : 212 1,106 1,119 } 10,000 | 15,024 3,721 1,904 3, 855 4,009 40,950 
LOA Sh awa thhnieien cance cae 227 1,011 958 | 10,000 | 13,917 3,493 1, 533 3, 73al 3,674 38, 544 
BEY ie a a EIT ee 214 | 1,070 916 | 10,600 | 12,9388 } 3,449 | 1,554] 2,969 | 3,932 37, 642 
TOS O es ik ev ect atere rele ttans 185 1,053 1,099 | 11,100 | 11,999 3, 648 1, 662 2,700 4,356 37,802 
LOD Mies th cee wr owcess Rb teal 152 825 958 | 11,700 | 11,101 3,084 1,595 2,694 3,408 35,517 
LO cree Mt era carters 156 861 S685) 12,600! | SLTSS00c1) Sro9acI of, 540c)) se a2tl gles. t 38,068 
HUGS ys Sis et ee ae 190 817 926 | 12,900 | 11, 288 3,207 1,471 3,538 3,620 37, 967 
195452.) foe sack? Seciata: 123 764 915 | 13,500 | 11,655 | 38,692 | 1,489] 3,499 | 3,445 39,082 


1 Estimated. 
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Enrolment.—Total full-time university-grade enrolment in the regular winter 
session at Canadian universities and colleges totalled 63,041 in 1952-53, 64,140 in 1953-54 
and 67,987 in 1954-55. The estimated figure for 1955-56 was 71,600 and for 1956-57 
it was 78,100. Table 9 gives details of enrolment in 1953-54. 


9.—Registration in Universities and Colleges by Province, Academic Year 1953-54 


University-grade 


; |] Pre-matric- 
Province and Item Coase Pon lation Others! Total 
graduate -| graduate 
No No No. No No 

Newfoundland— 

MEET TANS Te A IY cH cose cle oho 421 — — 421 

USED. Sa Se ae ear ea eee Sa 490 — _— _ 490 
Prince Edward Island— 

PMPISIIEIVO eet B.S. PR? 6 opcie bo Roache ohare Seas 257 — 491 43 791 

TST cap dk arin te 4 —~ — — 4 
Nova Scotia— 

USA a 2 eat 0 oan ce 3,876 65 302 32 4,275 

rite eee fre bet ef oS i i ids AS 973 20 116 342 1,451 
New Brunswick— 

| LON at a Sa ee eros 1,990 54 1,087 59 3,190 

I coe 2 oe se nahn ace tcc, 825 56 14 753 1,648 
Quebec— 

POLL Let TTD. apf ee Rs i a a 20,302 1,044 18,311 3,472 43,129 

OHNE 6 ao dla euniel tel a is teas a 4, 0%2 500 2,127 15,108 25,307 
Ontario— 

USERS 2 Se nO 19,037 1,384 3,025 447 23, 893 

a the cdioe hee 9,500 1,446 143 13,336 24,425 
Manitoba— | 

I) larry ee 4,014 71 750 350 5,185 

a RESIS lee ee ee 1,427 113 244 2,266 4,050 
Saskatchewan— 

INIT She eR 2,421 58 i321 155 3,955 

a ge a 3,525 37 _ — 3,562 
Alberta— 

a eae SE eee eae 3,264 vel 719 208 4, 262 

IE rie ee aie 1,988 * 80 71 1,208 3,347 
British Columbia— 

EET hoy Syst aes Gee ae! Fe 5,616 195 — 12 5, 823 

EL SRS SEs ae er) eer 1,729 374 — 5,955 8,058 
Totals— 

Regular Session, Full-time................... 61,198 2,942 26, 006 4,778 94,924 

Regular Session, Part-time................... 5,088 1,757 182 2,857 9,884 

Summer Schools and Extramural Courses... 22,945 869 25533 36,111 62,458 


1 Includes enrolment in diploma and certificate courses not of degree credit. 


In 1954-55 one of about every 18 full-time university-grade students in Canada was 
a resident of a country other than Canada. Foreign enrolment has risen considerably 
since the end of World War II, with a larger proportion of students from outside the 
United States and the United Kingdom coming to Canadian institutions. In 1954 and 
1955 well over half of all foreign students were from other than these two countries, as 
shown in Table 10. 
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10.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and the United Kingdom, Academic Years Ended 


1921-55. 
LL 
Total Bont Canadi 
ota : 5 4 nrol- ‘anadians 
Full-tim Q Students with Residence in— m ont Studying in— 
niversity rom 
Year Enrolment = 5 = 3 Other |—————- 
in ° ° ritis ew- ountries . ; 
United United Other 5 United United 
Canada States | Kingdom ee ase Countries Cc ay dal States? | Kingdom? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOOT eee 23, 139 Me aes ae Ae 1,306 he Se 
1926s nee 25, 698 934 133 64 130 236 1,497 123 156 
LOST re ety 32,926 1,506 333 54 175 236 2,304 1,313 212 
1936350 ono: 35,108 2,018 156 S32 133 237 2,576 1,075 262 
104i yo te 36,319 1,478 41 74 174 289 2,056 1,458 af 
194602 ce 63, 550 1,116 167 263 303 507 2,356 1, 636 iN 
1951S ee: 68,306 1,758 164 252 an 1,014 3,188 4,528 372 
1952.00 ee 63, 485 1,515 132 259 Are 1,106 3,012 4,317 380 
19534 63,041 1,676 150 284 nd 1,179 3, 289 4,637 390 
1 ee con anh: 64, 140 1,418 179 320 Ane 1,401 3,318 4,775 390 
1055 eee 67, 987 1,540 179 472 aes 1,662 3,853 4,655 372 
1 Before 1949 Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, New York, U.S.A. 3 Data from the Association 


of Universities of the British Commonwealth, London, England. Newfoundland is included with Canada for all 
years. 


NON-CANADIAN STUDENTS IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


AGADEM! CY BAR. ENDEDALQ2i=50 
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PRIOR TO 1949, NEWFOUNDLAND WAS CONSIDERED AS BEING A COUNTRY OUTSIDE CANADA 


Graduates.—Awards made during the 1953-54 session included 12,083 bachelor and 
first professional degrees, 1,468 master and licence degrees, 242 earned doctorates, 249 
honorary doctorates and 6,989 diplomas and certificates. For 1954-55 awards included 
12,290 bachelor and first professional degrees, 1,438 master and licence degrees, 271 earned 
doctorates, 282 honorary doctorates and 7,218 diplomas and certificates. Table 11 shows 
figures for graduates in most faculties for three years. 
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11.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1953-55 


Norr.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-52 in the corresponding 
tables of subsequent editions. 


1952-537 1953-54 1954-55 
Field of Study ———_- | |] 
Total Female Total Female Total Female 
No No No No. No No 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Com- 
MOE CO ME SBOE cick cae sete widens caid Hoes 6,851 1,845 6,453 1,770 6, 426 1,728 
BV AROLGTSIOR CATES oe eee os ensipictwrars ate wane wes 5,360 1,671 5,101 1,608 4,976 1,554 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?................ 793 139 756 122 753 128 
Bachelors of Commerce’...................-.. 698 35 596 40 697 46 
Graduates in Applied Science................. 1,547 5 1,438 6 1,512 1 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering.... 1,337 2 1,252 1 1,337 1 
Bachelors of Architecture!.................... 102 3 92 5 95 — 
Me OLOLSOl FOTCSLLY. scene fee fots« Caoeblen 106 — 93 — 75 — 
Bachelors of Fisheries... 00.05.0505. cece ce eee 2 -— 1 a 5 _ 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 
and Household Sciemce.................... 570 263 594 271 606 267 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science.............. 293 14 243 14 263 4 
First Degrees in Veterinary Science........... mH — 94 — 83 3 
Bachelors of Household Science............... 250 249 200 2a0 260 260 
Teacher Diplomas and Graduates in Educa- 
tion, Library Science, and Social Service. . 1,777 483 1,963 554 2,100 573 
Teacher diplomas (for secondary school 
BEAEOES) Mor rite, Rate. Lae Oak hs Se kiss 827 oe 797 ae 868 et 
First degrees in education or pedagogy........ 529 191 752 278 867 329 
Librarian degrees and diplomas............... 113 102 105 83 83 65 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas. . 89 41 101 44 76 38 
Social service degrees and diplomas........... 219 149 208 149 206 141 
Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies..| 2,205 795 1,986 600 25220 800 
MIP AUCAIECOCLOMS ANT fe aiseicrowsiaisyetsvarale: stars ove, d Wael 834 44 894 59 950 60 
 DIGUNSTED 5 aa a eae 219 5 169 5 174 3 
PPHUAACISte il Rev. cc, ke etecks «Speedos 52 biel 402 53 358 32 321 42 
First degrees and graduate diplomas in nursing. 604 602 386 385 590 590 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy...... 90 90 115 115 104 104 
ROTM UE LTC ect) 4 5 ro.craks herds Seiaioicls ois 'o; wencistsy 084 b= 35 1 34 2 43 1 
RRCHITOGE Veen Rtie ce ars FAS ale oe +s Lele tesile nes 21 — 30 2 43 — 
Graduates in Law and Theology.............. 1,165 59 1,264 73 1,319 78 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in Law. . 586 28 627 31 624 21 
Roman Catholic theological colleges. ......... 367 — 423 — 441 1 
Protestant theological colleges®................ 212 31 214 42 254 56 
Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas 119 81 83 54 112 15 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts........... 17 12 13 10 16 iil 
Bachelors of Interior Design.................. 15 13 14 11 9 6 
Ne osc oe lacs ored cased doe veceevin 22 8 23 11 17 10 
RIMENOTS OL MUBIC. is «0,4... dildo fo on ee os bode 65 48 33 22 70 48 
_ Graduate and Honorary Degrees.............. 2,109 347 2,161 366 25389 473 
MEONOPATY GOCLOTAtCS. .........c0ccedeceecss oe 286 12 249 20 282 25 
Picetorstes IN GOUTSC..... sc... ......4.-0:b.es-: 262 23 242 12 271 24 
8 A aa na 677 160 798 197 764 180 
MTENGEISOROTICO? . «orcs sidsic cele ove decks e sins: 376 23 376 26 374 30 
Bachelors ID IVANTCY aoc tyicthiccs sks Beagle 2 94 4 78 _— 78 _ 
_ Licences (except in Theology)’.............-.. 197 34 185 32 223 56 
Other graduate degrees and diplomas?......... 217 91 233 79 393 158 
1Tncludes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 2 Some institutions include Science degrees in 
S. 3 Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 4 Includes diplomas in Architecture 
from the School of Fine Arts of Montreal. 5 Includes all diplomas and degrees except for Bachelors of Divinity. 
§ Includes M.Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included 
with M.A.’s. 7Includes M.A.Se., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M.Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where 
conferred separately), as well as M.Sc. 8 The ‘‘Licence’’ in the French-language universities is the next 
degree in advance of the Bachelor. 9 Except diplomas for students in education and theology reported 
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Teaching Staff.—Table 12 shows the upward trend in university teaching staffs 
since 1921. 


12.—Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1921-55 


A SS eee 
———— SSS 


Faculties of Arts Professional 
von and Science Schools Totals! 
Full-time | Part-time | Full-time | Part-time || Full-time | Part-time 

No No No. No No No 
POD os. S. e ee ee Boake teee ae 1,191 242 942 1,179 2,133 1,352 
LOST Oe By RE oe en ets eee 1,776 519 1B P74 1,705 2,903 2,077 
TOA TSR eh Beet, ey eel ais, ete 25080 579 1,707 2,420 3,452 2,185 
194622222 hele eee eres 2,466 1,010 2,645 2,440 4,937 2,797 
1 OY: Sy (ES Ad i ie ca I ROLAND caCH Cc 2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5, 246 3,441 
[OSS 21 x Sek ee Be ee ee rh ces 3,042 1,119 3,257 2,667 5,447 3,591 
1949 beet RR ie ed eee oe 2,871 1,202 3,051 2,755 5,339 3,887 
TOO sae ie aan ta cee boecaeeneae ora 2,890 1eibs 3,078 3,036 5, 246 = 4,127 
1 Yi Onn See DW sean, Parlier eNe os 3, 126 1, 260 2,557 2,826 5,539 3,902 
LORD AE RRI cooal cre trceeth ar etelelssabeue, ate 3,141 1,354 3,066 3, 720 5,874 4,756 
[95ST ee Bere ye rite acre eee cee lets 3,447 1,406 3,006 4,118 6,047 5,055 
ne Gy eee far iee Part 5 tier, Cer eumrae Aresrt 3,747 Tool 3,122 4,276 6, 503 5, 286 
15 9) RS o> ERROR GONE <3 & irs RIES OUP 3,852 1,405 3,274 4,383 6,781 5,101 


1 Excludes duplication. 


Table 13 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institu-~ 
tions for selected years since 1937-38 when the statistical series was begun. 


13.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 ke i and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 
1938-57 


Nore.—Institutions include: West— Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia; 
Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; Maritimes—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


Rank and Region 19381 1943 1948 1953 1955 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deans 5; ...)..batetobewn ae wacker 5,000 4,875 5,000+ 7,633 8,659 9,706 
Wrest... ks abecis 2 scene tae ae 5, 000+ 4,958 5,000+ 7,633 8,607 9,700 
Central, § Se sere eee ee 5,000+ 5,000+ 5,000+ 8,875 9,625 11,750 
Maritimes neces oe oe 3,350 2,833 3,875 4,916 6,000 6, 667 
Professors; 23. soso een domes 4,258 4,484 5, 000+ 6,405 75229 8,217 
Westen hse ee coe Rael aceae 4,279 4,380 4,816 6,319 T 13k 8,076 
Central... See eree aaa 4,492 4,744 5.000-+ 6, 873 7,507 8,511 
Maritimesie cca seat hots ac oe aes 2,831 2, 833 3,726 4,279 4,865 5,600 
Associate Professors...............- 3,427 3,488 4,118 5,269 5,930 6,343 
Wiest:. 2c i. Rim ner ies pert tern enree B,o08 3,000 3,960 5,259 5,945 6,303 
Central.) a ee ahr rant aaaereeee 3,594 3,597 4,368 5, 439 6,091 6,594 
Maritimes 3.c-. eee a eer 2,708 2,750 Smale 4,065 4,393 4,239 
Assistant Professors............... 2,697 2,757 3,289 4,414 4,824 5,288 
West, >. Soa eee or eon ee 2,690 2,817 3, 267 4,440 4,842 5,287 
Central). meee conte s see ee tenets 7, Ua! Pip ENS 3,548 4,513 4,911 5,363 
Maritimésovaccces Gace ee reeks 2,150 Maik 2,651 3,692 3,816 4,476 
Instructors and Lecturers........ 1,805! 1,787 2,242 3,002 3, 761 4,082 
Wats. x bc Srsraee tein otete alcioter oNeteveutea lair. 2,000 2,122 2,248 Sy, py» 3,955 4,236 
Central 4 c.mpreee cide es cetehon eae 1, 8021 ibilpere 2,192 3,350 3, 823 4,069 
IM ari tGiIiies sacs. snayaloyeitictsisschencs aoe teas 2 1,846 2,500 2 4V7 8,421 
AIUS Caffeine cc ctcidver oe eieton 3,001! 3,009 3,454 4,838 5,386 5,874 
WeeSticointuocnsremre rir ier iewees 3,200 3, 264 3,098 4,959 5,488 5,993 
Con trade oer ton oslo cea 2,801! 3,101 3,696 5,023 5,643 6,135 
Maritimes inecukn ace snot 2,600 2,188 2,722 3,726 3,859 4,619 
StattiComplementys: a ae sae ee 1,577 1,701 2,626 2,514 2,739 2,979 


1 In 1937-38 one institution reported 383 instructors and lecturers earning less than $1,000. Asa corresponding 
number were not reported in later years, many of these were presumed to be either part-time or below the rank of 
instructor or lecturer; the median was calculated without these persons. 2 Less than $1,000. 
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Finances.—Since 1952, grants from federal, provincial and municipal governments 
to a group of institutions representing about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade 
enrolments have exceeded half of the total current income, less ancillary enterprises. 
Table 14 gives a historical series of the finances of this group of institutions. The institu- 
tions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little 
or no salary and the financial returns are consequently not comparable. 


14.—Current Income and Expenditure and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1921-54 


Current Income Capital Resources 
Total 
Year ae Govern- : Current Baie s 
Student | Miscel- Expend- 8S! Endow- Trust 
and ment Total! : and 

Fees! laneous ituret ments Funds 
Invest- Grants Equip- 
ments ment 


$000 $000 $000 $000 | $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 


DU ess girs kewiels s 1,497 4,522 1, 826 1,244 9,089 8,975 48,124 28,328 2 
Be oe 2,258 6,925 3,323 1,455 13,961 14, 436 82, 403 48, 459 2 
a ae 2,046 6, 804 5,148 2,054 16, 047 16, 156 95, 680 55, 082 17,422 
OOS 2 2,397 10, 485 9,779 3,153 25,815 25,358 102, 627 56,975 28,999 
US 2,314 13,768 13, 636 3,203 32,921 32, 889 112, 409 59, 208 34,397 

OAS wtp. ces 2,387 14, 863 14, 903 4,689 36, 842 36, 664 123, 248 63,724 42,302 
Jot Se 2,568 16,218 15,959 4,845 39, 590 39,197 139,779 69,012 43,093 
EBON traci. 5 alos 2,950 16,959 15, 409 5,140 40, 458 40,697 150,178 84,410 37, 821 
ae 3,127 18, 733 14,025 4,647 40,532 40,792 162,372 82,702 34, 686 
J oe 3, 185 25, 284 14,544 5,208 48,221 47,195 181,393 81,737 37,507 
i 2,979 26,554 14, 260 6,675 50, 468 50,116 191,920 82,502 38, 503 
MS 6 3,517 30,918 15,901 6,421 56, 757 55, 856 198,316 94,000 44,166 

1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Included with ‘‘Endowments’’. 


The Federal Government established a system of university grants for current operating 
purposes, the first of which were paid during the academic year ended 1952. The grants 
were paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of population in each province, the eligible 
institutions receiving their shares of the total provincial allotment according to the number 
of full-time students at university level attending degree or graduate diploma courses. 
For 1956-57 the payment was increased to $1 per head of population. The distribution 
of payments, by province, is shown in Table 15. 


15.—Federal Government Grants to Universities by Province, Academic Years Ended 


19522571 

ss Grant per 

Province and Year Institutions Aes rae Gr eta dl Eligible 

Student 

No No. $ $ 

SE ee a a 1952 1 374 180,700 483.15 
1953 1 407 187,000 459.46 
1954 1 401 191,500 477 .56 
1955 1 505 199,000 394.06 
1956 1 576 206,000 357 .64 
1957 1 740 415,074 560.91 
memes Hdward Island..............0.sss00s+0s 1952 2 267 49,200 184.27 
1953 2 251 51,500 205.18 
1954 2 250 53,000 209.49 
1955 2 245 52,500 214.29 
1956 2 260 54,000 207.69 
1957 2 310 99, 285 320.27 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 362. 
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15.—Federal Government Grants to Universities by Province, Academic Years Ended 
1952-57!—-concluded 


eee SSS 950@——$0—0$@08080——— 


ae Grant per 
Province and Year Institutions sede al atc aid! Eligible 
Student 
No. No. $ $ 

INKS gy SLO OLN Cement oenrims etine Meee S tnleaele Sooner ate 1952 13 3,475 321,250 92.45 
1953 13 3,430 326, 500 95.19 

1954 13 3,696 331,500 89.69 

1955 12 3,948 336, 500 85.23 

1956 12 4,224 341,500 80.85 

1957 12 4,470 694,717 155.42 

INCA, PLD ality pO yn dae duconnpdcondoeoeaao od 70 ONG 1952 6 1,893 257, 800 136.19 
1953 6 1,815 263 ,000 144.90 

1954 6 2,014 268,000 133.07 

1955 6 2,231 273,500 122.59 

1956 6 2,483 279,000 112.36 

1957 6 2,775 554,616 199.86 

CIGD OCs Steve jate te ccarein aye OR igen ees eke aya 1952 5 19,273 2,027,800 105.21 
1957 6 23, 898 4,628,378 193.67 

Ontariower eh sere aoe oe On eee eee cr rae 1952 27 18, 203 2,298, 750 126.28 
1953 27 17,593 2,383,000 135.45 

1954 27 16,939 2,448,500 144.55 

1955 27 17, 896 2,523,000 140.98 

1956 27 18,801 2,591,500 137.84 

1957 29 20,723 5, 404, 933 260.82 

Manitoba seats tc son pee eke SS Geen Aree 1952 7 3, 932 388, 250 98.74 
1953 7 3,953 399,000 100.94 

1954 id 4,051 404,500 99.85 

1955 Ub 4,171 414,000 99.26 

1956 7 4,180 424,500 101.56 

1957 8 4,430 850,040 191.88 

Saskatchewatliesacseteie = as tio ister serrate 1952 14 2,301 415,850 180.73 
1953 14 2,314 421,500 182.15 

1954 14 2,424 430, 500 177.60 

1955 14 2,684 439,000 163.56 

1956 14 2,925 444,500 151.97 

1957 14 3,327 880, 665 264.70 

SAT DOr bat, Reset tka cctevey ne taeter tan Aenea ove ncta i ctieeats 1952 4 2,844 469,750: 165.17 
1953 5 2,937 485,000 165.13 

1954 4 3,171 501,000 157.99 

1955 4 3,297 519,500 157.57 

1956 4 3,558 533, 000 149.80 

1957 4 3, 873 1,123,116 296.89 

BritishiColumbi aces eee eer eer 1952 4 5, 664 582, 600 102.86 
1953 4 5,457 599, 000 109.77 

1954 5 5,616 615,000 109.51 

1955 5 6,005 633 , 000 105.41 

1956 5 6, 563 652,500 99.42 

1957 5 7,930 1,398, 464 176.35 

Totalsit2 .octscsekn pecan het hace aie terete 1952 83 58, 226 6,991, 950 120.08 
1953 79 38,157 5,115,500 134.06 

1954 79 38, 565 5,243, 500 135.97 

1955 78 40, 982 5,390, 000 131.52 

1956 78 43,570 5,526,500 126.84 

1957 87 72,476 16, 049, 288 221.44 


1 The grant from 1951-52 to 1955-56 was 50 cents per head of population in each province; for 1956-57 it was $1 
per head of population. 2 Institutions in Quebec accepted payment only _in 1951-52, refusing from 1952-53 to 
1955-56. For 1956-57, payments refused will be held in trust by the National Conference of Canadian Universities 
until the institutions see fit to accept them. 


During the 1956-57 academic year, plans were announced by the Federal Government 
for the distribution of $50,000,000 to Canadian universities and colleges for new construc- 
tion and capital equipment projects. The grants will be made in an amount not exceeding 
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50 p.c. of the cost of specific building or capital equipment projects, with appropriate 
regard to the population of each province. The University Capital Grants Fund will be 
administered by the Canada Council, which came into existence on Mar. 28, 1957, when 
an Act for the establishment of a Canada Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, 
Humanities and Social Sciences in Canada was given Royal Assent. The Council, first 
proposed in the Massey Report of 1951, was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 
for the provision of scholarships and other assistance in the fields of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences. 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—Art and Educationt 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Museums.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one of 
five subjects for a year or two; in some, e.g., Acadia University, N.S., there are six or more 
elective courses. In Mount Allison University, N.B., and in the Universities of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba, there is a sufficient number of courses to allow the taking of a 
Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University of Toronto, Ont., an 
Honour B.A. in art and archeology is offered, as well as graduate work in this field. 
Departments of fine art were opened by McGill University in 1948-49, by the University of 
British Columbia in 1949-50 and by the University of Alberta in 1953-54; McMaster 
University reopened its department in 1951. 


There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for admission, 
as they are more concerned with the technical development of the artist. The most 
widely known of these are:— 

Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 


Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alta. (affiliated with the University of Alberta) Calgary, Alta. 


Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some 
of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various independent groups. 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable educational 
services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for 
school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts are features of the pro- 
grams of the various galleries. Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas 
with travelling exhibitions, and organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, the 
Western Canada Art Circuit, the Saskatchewan Arts Board and the Art Institute of 
_ Ontario, have been founded to carry on the work on a regional basis. The National Gallery 
of Canada has a nationwide program of this nature. 


_* An outline of the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
which was tabled in Parliament on June 1, 1951, is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 342-345. Available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


t Revised under the direction o {Alan Jarvis, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
91593—243 
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The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint-.John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archeology, Toronto, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Regina College Gallery, Regina, Sask. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Arts Centre of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, exclusive 

of museums and art galleries, include the following:— 

Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 

Canadian Arts Councilf 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association} 

Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 

Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 

Community Planning Association of Canada 

Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, the 
National Gallery at first served only as an exhibition gallery. Provided with an Advisory 
Arts Council in 1907, and first incorporated under a Board of Trustees in 1913, it has 
assembled a permanent collection mainly during the past 40 years. This collection of 
pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing the styles, past and present, of 
various parts of the world, was assembled for public enjoyment, study, and the improvement 
of arts and industrial products, and as the necessary basis of a program of art education. 
The National Gallery Act, amended in 1951, gives the institution a larger Board of Trustees 
and other advantages. 

The collection of the National Gallery today is of international repute and is accessible 
to the whole country by means of catalogues, photographs, colour reproductions and, to a 
limited extent, by loans. The Canadian section, naturally the most inclusive, is the best 
available source for the study of Canadian art. Each year, examples of the best con- 
temporary work are added, along with those of earlier periods. 

The National Gallery conducts a program of extension work throughout the country. 
The majority of exhibitions are available to the entire country and are widely circulated. 
About 30 such exhibitions are toured and as many as 200 separate showings have been 
held annually under the auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. In addition individual 
loans of material from the collection are made to centres in many parts of the country 
each year. In this way original works of art are constantly being brought to the attention 
of the public. Sets of reproductions are also sent on tour of localities that have not the 
facilities for handling originals. 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the Canadian section of the 
current issue of the American Art Directory (R. R. Bowker Co., New York). 
: ian account of the Canadian Arts Council and a list of its constituent bodies appears in the 1951 Year Book, 
Dp. : 
t Formed in 1947 with the object of improving the services of museums as educational institutions by promoting 
co-operation among themselves, by exchange with other countries and by the training and securing of expert staffs. 
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An Industrial Design Division has been set up as the result of public interest in bringing 
the design of Canadian goods up to the best international standards and in fostering 
distinctive Canadian designs and a number of exhibitions on Canadian industrial art 
have been held in various parts of the country. The Design Centre in the Daly Building, 
Ottawa, serves as an exhibition centre and as headquarters for the national program in 
industrial design sponsored by the National Gallery. 

Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people and 
are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. The Gallery provides written 
lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, reproductions of paintings 
with introductory texts for art appreciation, school broadcasts, classes for school children 
at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s art, conducted tours of the Gallery’s collections 
and educational demonstrations. Lecture tours by well known authorities are also held 

throughout Canada. 

The National Gallery also maintains a library of art films. These as well as the 
facsimile colour reproductions and silk screen prints published by the National Gallery 
are listed in the free leaflet, Reproductions, Publications and Educational Material. In 
connection with the CBC school broadcasts on Canadian artists, the National Gallery 
distributes small colour reproductions to school children in all parts of the country. The 
magazine Canadian Art, in the publication of which the National Gallery has taken a 
leading part, is widely distributed. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 

Sciences made recommendations for the extension and improvement of the Gallery’s 
exhibition and education services; increases in funds, staff and facilities; maintenance or 
increase of appropriations for acquisitions; and a new building containing adequate facilities 
for display, storage, circulation of exhibitions and conservation of paintings. Many of 
these recommendations are being carried out and new quarters, to be known as the Lorne 
Building, are now under construction. 

Further details concerning recent purchases, exhibitions and lecture tours arranged 
by the National Gallery are contained in the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 

National Film Board* | 
. The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In 
the years since its establishment the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Cana- 
dian Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film producing and 
distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board also produces and distributes filmstrips and still photos on Canadian 
themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and promote 
the production and distribution of films in the national interest’’. 

Films and filmstrips are being more widely employed as adjuncts to formal teaching 
in schools and universities. In the fiscal year 1956-57 there were 105,970 showings in 
schools and universities of films made or distributed by the National Film Board. Films 
produced by the Board are also shown in commercial theatres and on television in Canada 
and abroad. Items particularly designed for theatre use include the Canada Carries On 
and Hye Witness series in English (En Avant Canada and Coup d’Oeil in French) as well as 
newsreel features. Distribution of these usually is arranged through the major film dis- 
tributing organizations, whose facilities are world-wide. 

An increasing proportion of the Board’s productions are being shown by television in 
Canada and abroad. A weekly series, Perspective (Panoramique in French) is televised 
nationally by CBC-TV, and local TV stations have constant recourse to individual fims 
from the Board’s general production. Abroad the principal televising of the Board’s films 
takes place in the United States. 


._. Prepared, under the direction of the Government Film Commissioner, in the Information and Promotion 
Division, National Film Board, Montreal, Que. 
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The non-theatre program in Canada is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries and is deeply rooted in community activities. In the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1957, no less than 474 film councils—voluntary groups promoting wider use of 
documentary films—were in existence and 460 film libraries and depots assisted in the 
circulation of thousands of prints. 


Canada’s story on film is also being told abroad. In addition to commercial distri- 
bution through theatres and television, non-commercial circulation is carried on through 
posts of the Departments of External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National 
Film Board offices in London, England, New York and Chicago in the United States and 
New Delhi in India, as well as through libraries operated by various educational agencies. 
Hundreds of prints of National Film Board films are also sold in other countries each year. 
Exchange agreements are in effect between the Board and government film-producing 
organizations in other lands; this means that films of various nations are freely exchanged 
with Canada, aiding better international understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 100,000 still photographs, 
which are available to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals wishing to present 
current information about Canada. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast annually 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in the English and the French laguages. 
Whether these programs are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with 
information whenever possible. Spoken-word programs cover a very wide range of interests 
and are presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary programs, dramatizations 
or in forms combined with music. 


Pre-school Broadcasts.—Though many story programs for pre-school-age children 
are broadcast purely as entertainment, a special series has been developed to give young 
children, particularly in remote areas, many of the benefits of kindergarten training. This 
series, Kindergarten of the Air, is broadcast Monday to Friday for children from three and 
a half to six years of age. Planned with the advice of kindergarten experts and repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Home and School Federation, the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes and the Junior League, it includes stories, songs, simple games, keeping-fit 
exercises, information about animal life and nature study, and encourages good habits of 
hygiene, eating and relaxation. The program is intended primarily for home listening 
but.has been found useful in many organized kindergarten groups and classes. 


School Broadcasts.—In an average school year, more than 1,000 school programs, 
mostly in dramatized form, are broadcast to all parts of Canada. The CBC provides 
facilities for thirty-minute daily programs specifically planned by Departments of Educa- 
tion to meet classroom requirements. These supplementary aids help teachers to stimulate 
student imagination and strengthen motives for study. The National School Broadcasts 
series are planned by the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting to promote 
among students a stronger consciousness of Canada and its achievements. During the 
1956-57 season, seven such series were planned for students from Grade 4 to senior high 
school. ‘These were: Voices of the Wild, on Canadian wildlife; Look to the North, a series 
to give students a wider, up-to-date knowledge of Canada’s increasingly important Arctic 
region; They Explored Canada, a series dramatizing outstanding events in Canadian 
higtory; Hamlet, a full-length performance of the Shakespearean drama; Commonwealth 
Roundup, comprising four programs on interesting aspects of other Commonwealth nations 
with specially recorded effects contributed by the broadcasting organizations in the United 


* Prepared under the direction of J. A. Ouimet, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa. 
Other aspects of CBC services are outlined in Chapter XX. 
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Kingdom, Australia, South Africa and India; Canadian Legends, a series of five broadcasts 
in which a new approach to music appreciation was used—a composer, Peter Tchaikovsky, 
tells about his life with particular emphasis on the music of his three ballets, The Swan Lake, 
The Sleeping Beauty and The Nutcracker. 

The first experimental television programs for school use were presented during 
November 1954, and a second series in April 1956. The second series consisted of fifteen 
telecasts planned to provide a visual supplement to classroom studies in social studies, 
language, science and art. They were divided into three grade levels—2 to 4, 5 and 6, 
and 7 to 10. They were presented in an early afternoon period and carried over a network 
of 29 CBC and privately owned stations. Teachers were supplied in advance with a 
manual giving instruction on how to use the telecasts. Approximately 1,850 classes with 
62,500 students, covering all ten provinces, viewed the second series. In the report on 
their evaluation published by the CBC under the title School Television in Canada, the 
National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting concluded that “television has definite 
value as a teaching aid in the school classroom’; that the programs should be closely 
correlated with the curriculum; and that further experiments should be undertaken at the 
provincial level. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently 
by the CBC on its radio and television services, In the planning of these programs 
co-operation is received from various educational organizations. The CBC is an active 
participant in the work of the Joint Planning Commission, a body established by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education for exchange of information and co-ordination 
of plans for adult education in Canada. 

fadio Programs.—Citizens’ Forum, which has been telecast for the past two 
years, is a round-table program on which a panel of informed speakers who hold varying 
viewpoints discuss important issues of the day. It is arranged jointly by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, Les idées en 
_ marche, which is carried on television as well as radio, is planned in co-operation with 
La Société Canadienne d’Education des Adultes. Similar types of programs prepared 
specially for rural listeners are National Farm Radio Forum and Le choc des idées, arranged 
by CBC in co-operation with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. All these forum programs are heard by organized 
listening groups, which continue the discussion of the topic at the conclusion of the broad- 
cast. 

For the past six summers the evening sessions of the Couchiching Conference have 
been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open meetings and group 
discussions. Other programs of an educational nature are Cross Section, a series of radio 
documentaries dealing with economic and social questions; various dramatized series in 
the field of human relations and mental health ; Science Review, which examines important 
discoveries in the field of the natural sciences and their branches; Business and Labour 
Review, designed to inform listeners of developments in Canada’s ecomonic life; Anthology, 
a literary program with emphasis on Canadian writers ; and Trans-Canada Matinée, a 
daily afternoon program including informative talks and commentaries designed specially 
for the woman in the home. On the French network Les voisins d’en face, prepared in 
conjunction with L’Ecole de Parents, presents a series of programs relating to parents and 
children; and general questions sent in by parents are answered by psychologists inthe 
Series Le Courrier de radio-parents. For women listeners, the daytime program Fémina 
is presented three times a week. 


The French network also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing with fine 
arts, music, literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy, under the auspices 
of Radio-Collége. These broadcasts are not designed for classroom use, being of a more 
adult nature than the School Broadcasts on the English-language networks and scheduled, 
in the main, for other than school hours. 
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In addition, talks on a wide range of subjects including international affairs, Canadian 
history and community activities are broadcast regularly over the various networks. 


Television Programs.—In addition to Citizens’ Forum, programs which are carried 
regularly on both radio and television are Press Conference, in which people who make 
the news are questioned by those who report it; and Fighting Words, in which guest experts 
+n various fields discuss controversial quotations sent in by viewers. 


Open House, a daily program for women, presents information on a wide variety of 
commodities and services, and interviews with people of note. Important world news 
of the preceding week is discussed by a panel each Sunday night on T’hes Week. Explorations, 
a series of drama documentaries which examines questions in the fields of sociology and 
the natural sciences, was one of seven CBC programs to win First Awards at the 1957 
Exhibition of Educational Radio and Television Programs at Columbus, Ohio. Programs 
in the field of parent-education and mental health are also telecast. 


Portions of the afternoon sessions of the Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs were telecast. This three-day weekend conference examined sociological 
questions in open meetings and group discussions. 


On the French network C’est la vie investigates various professions and callings; 
Pays et merveilles presents illustrated discussions of life in other countries; and Profils 
d’adolescents considers topics and problems of interest to teenagers. 


Section 4.—The Canada Council 


On Feb. 15, 1957, the House of Commons passed an Act for the Establishment of a 
Canada Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences. 
The continuing objects of this body are to foster and promote the study and enjoyment 
of, and the production of works in, the arts, humanities and social sciences. The expression, 
“the arts” is defined by the Canada Council Act as: architecture, the arts of the theatre, 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, the graphic arts, and other similar creative and 
interpretative activities. The Council, in furtherance of its objects, may (a) assist, 
co-operate with and enlist the aid of organizations, the objects of which are similar to 
any of the objects of the Council; (b) provide a scheme of scholarships, fellowships and 
other grants to persons in Canada for study or research in the arts, humanities and social 
sciences in Canada or elsewhere, and to persons in other countries for study and research 
in the same subjects in Canada; (c) make awards to persons in Canada for outstanding 
accomplishment in the arts, humanities and social sciences; (d) arrange for and sponsor 
exhibitions, performances and publications of works in the arts, humanities and social 
sciences; (e) exchange with other organizations or persons and with other countries know- 
ledge and information respecting the arts, humanities and social sciences; (f) arrange for 
representation and interpretation of Canadian arts, humanities and social sciences in 
other countries. In addition, the Canada Council may be assigned by the Governor in 
Council such functions and duties in relation to the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) as he considers desirable. 


The Council is a corporation consisting of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and nineteen 
other members, all appointed by the Governor in Council. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman are appointed for terms not exceeding five years and the other members for 
terms of three years each. After serving two terms, members of the Council, including 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, are not eligible for re-appointment during the twelve 
months following completion of the second term. The principal officers of the organization 
are the Director and the Associate Director, also appointed by the Governor in Council, 
the Treasurer and the Secretary. The Council is not an agent of the Crown, but its 
officers and employees are considered to be employed in the Public Service for the purposes 
of the Public Service Superannuation Act. The Council is deemed to be a charitable 
organization in Canada. 
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The continuing work of the Council will be financed by income from a permanent 
Endowment Fund of $50,000,000 and by a University Capital Grants Fund of $50,000,000, 
both to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The latter Fund and the income 
it earns will be completely expended by the Council over a specified term of years. This 
Fund will enable the Council to make grants to universities and other institutions of 
higher learning by way of capital assistance in respect of building projects, with the following 
limitations: (a) a grant for any one project may not exceed one-half the total expenditures 
made in respect of that project; (b) in any province the aggregate of the grants made may 
not exceed an amount that is in the same proportion to the aggregate amount credited to 
the University Capital Grants Fund as the population of the province (latest census) is 
to the aggregate population of the provinces in which there is a university or other similar 
institution of higher learning. The Canada Council is also permitted to expend and ad- 
minister any gifts and bequests it may receive. 

To aid and advise the Council in making, managing and disposing of investments 
under the Canada Council Act, an Investment Committee has been set up consisting of 
the Chairman of the Council, one other member of the Council designated by the Council, 
and three members appointed by the Governor in Council. Proceeds from the sale or 
other disposition of any investments made out of the Endowment Fund or the University 
Capital Grants Fund are credited to the Fund out of which the investment was made. 
Investments out of money standing to the credit of the University Capital Grants Fund 
are made only in bonds or other securities of, or guaranteed by, the Government of Canada. 

The Governor in Council appoints a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada 
to whom at the end of each fiscal year the Chairman reports all proceedings under the 
Canada Council Act for that fiscal year, including the financial statements of the Council 
and the Auditor General’s report thereon. Provision is made for a review of these reports 
by Parliament. 

Section 5.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada, authorized by the 
National Library Act of June 18, 1952 (1 Elizabeth IT, c. 330), came into existence formally 
on Jan. 1, 1953. The work formerly carried on by the Bibliographic Centre and the 
staff of the Centre were then absorbed by the National Library, which came under the 
administration of the Secretary of State. 

The Act provides for the establishment of an Advisory Council consisting of 15 
members, including at least one representative from each of the ten provinces; the appoint- 
ment of a National Librarian, an Assistant Librarian and other personnel. Duties of the 
National Librarian include the establishment of a National Union Catalogue listing the 
books in every important collection in Canada; the purchasing of book stock; and the 
publication of a National Bibliography listing books published in Canada, written by 
Canadians, or of special interest to Canadians. The Act requires two copies of each book 
published in Canada to be supplied to the National Librarian within one month of the 
date of publication; one copy of expensive books must be deposited. 

The site has been selected and working plans are being prepared for the National 
Library building at Ottawa. The acquisition of book stock is limited until permanent 
quarters are available but activities in other departments of the Library reflect note- 
worthy progress. The coverage of Canadiana, a bilingual monthly publication listing new 
Canadian publications, has been expanded to include those issued by all provincial govern- 
ments. By Dec. 31, 1956, individual library catalogues representing about 7,000,000 
volumes in 122 libraries had been microfilmed for the National Union Catalogue. In addi- 
tion the library has assumed the duty of receiving, registering and acknowledging all 
books deposited under the terms of the Copyright Amendment Act. 


Public Libraries.—Public library service in Canada includes main libraries and their 
branches in metropolitan areas—sometimes augmented by bookmobile service to outlying 
districts—small association libraries in villages and hamlets, regional service on a county 
or wider basis, and the use of boats and the mails to supply remote rural areas. Through 
these facilities, 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the population receive library service. 
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Preliminary statistics of public library operations for the year 1956 appear in Table 1. 
These cover the activities of 825 public libraries in Canada. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries by Province 1956 


is Libraries | Volumes eae Borrowers ae ee 
No No No. No No No 
INGWIOUNGLANG 5. soot. cas ean ate 2 206,961 609, 963 51,071 32 6 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2 99,951 235, 408 9,094 11 4 
Nova Seotiawl. to siete 14] 285,163 | 1,164,730 85, 047 56 26 
INGW: DIMUSWICK. to ac. feck cts pera: 1 143,015 285, 417 22, 443 21 3 
Quebees «sats. on torecud eae 38 | 1,402,380 | 1,768,074 114,144 178 102 
Ontario3s: BOR eRe Sa 490 | 5,176,940 | 20,302,493 | 1,163,224 1,086 337 
Manitobas. «top eh cases aoe eee 17 261,228 | 1,440,622 61,701 80 18 
Naskatene wanting coche rire «5 73 445,051 | 1,382,752 82, 982 93 24 
WAlbertad. 0.) cies ey oh tee bs he 119 752,498 | 2,739,946 160, 456 121 36 
British, Colman. occas 4 ea ae we 53 992,960 | 5,484,289 274, 628 325 91 
Northwest Territories.............. 3 9,300 1,280 1,220 _ — 
SVukon Eeeritonys cern too eons ae 3 10,540 8, 262 201 _— _ 
Toi ee 825 | 9,785,987 | 35,423,236 | 2,026,211 2,008| 647. 


1 Librarians with Bachelor of Library Science degrees. 


Of the 825 libraries surveyed in 1956, 101 were in cities of 10,000 population or over, 
and these employed the bulk of the full-time staff members of all public libraries. Median 
annual salaries in city libraries varied with the size of the city as follows:— 

Cities with Populations of— 


10, 000- 25, 000- 100,000 
Staff 24,999 99,999 Or over 
$ $ $ 

Whiet librarians). a04, eat is wee Ss, ee ke ea See Bi Tir 4,929 6, 750 
Deputyachieflibrarian. sn. +e eee ee 3,583 4,333 5, 250 
iMeadiol branch ondivisionser etree aan ee ee 3, 400 3, 868 4,212 
Otherdibrarians Ve ye hes ey eee ee ae. ae 3, 083 3, 292 3,569 
Other professional stall sccm. eee es ee 2,250 3,188 2,792 
Library: assistants. .SSo sees ae eu, eels Re eee 1, 881 2,039 2,439 
Cletical stall. Bit. Skee ee ea hie eee oe 1,500 2,063 2,149 


In addition to the primary task of circulating reading material, public libraries under- 
take varied special services. City libraries in 1956 lent 104,235 films and 116,474 records, 
organized 166 art exhibits, presented 293 radio and drama shows and had 11,317 public 
film showings with total attendance of over 3,000,000 persons. About 4,741 story hours 
for children were presented, usually on Saturday mornings. 

Regional Library Service.—Regional library service, or an adaptation thereof, now 
functions in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. In addition, the first regional library supervisor has been 
appointed in New Brunswick to organize a regional system originating in Moncton and 
designed eventually to provide library service for the counties of Westmorland, Albert 
and Kent. In February 1956, a program of provincial grants to regional libraries was 
announced in Manitoba and the Provincial Library is fostering regional library development 
in that Province. 
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Summary statistics for the regional libraries in operation are given in Table 2. 
2.—Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration 1956 


Expenditure 
Regional Organization Volumes Circulation |————_-—-_"-_- 
Book Stock Total 
No. No. $ $ 
Newfoundland Regional Libraries!...................- 154,900 524,943 45, 0002 143, 8832 
Prince Edward Island Libraries...................+5- 92,950 194,481 10,015 37,000 
Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— 
PAUATIADONSV. AUCH. his pine siorctie's saree ole o.t's oe clatetaiseye ee 28,291 148,913 6,386 30,084 
WMA DEHESTELON seats eae lie ole cleia pelea s Sisip wie cele w ees) 0cie 56,042 237 , 622 19,407 - 70,262 
Wolchester—Hast Hants... ccc .cccccedinecs eevee 36, 500 160, 989 5,793 23 , 602 
ELON @OUNTY © coh as vel ccs tobias ocicdae a anes esis 19,185 55,7078 5,118 24,216 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 
IESEIECE MEN ers ystsin ke 8 LEA aichs GIa Sin tate a's eee Taleo ero\e 14,300 26,673 2,678 7,620 
LETT Oh nt eet ee Oe i een IO SORE ee i eae Cre ae 20,292 35,765 4,373 13,501 
ee KIMI enti g eters, Mosinee ig .Us stous stems, ates wee One 8 6 21,916 25, 822 6,124 22,106 
LB LNT SIN, ty aan GOES CGE SO ton CLT or tr cee Ores ota 25, 878 44,867 6,161 19,777 
ENGST Go) ENR aS SR ap a re 16,914 26, 886 8,886 20,238 
NUTS HOTS re re aioe ee EE De ele Eas Ga bane 22,352 179, 634 4,281 13,735 
PESTA CUNERO SAC ne PEED het ale Prlard avcnataiwtetate Wisgaie 8 else 26,835 46,957 5,706 16,314 
Ma PE re en ie ia hctarslc re orks ©, Sie iscoxiteshoue. efererig 3 16,607 181,035 3,967 14,378 
[PPE - 4 clei sae pee ho acl SIR eRe, Che ier 10,376 By 3,535 10,518 
MEV T VCS OE Se ee, oe eles Toten s cee cages es re e ‘es Me 
NT ECE SRG WE PO na AIG Ar 19,350 107,779 5,105 14,924 
Mebunder Bay District 4. sc. decir b0.nye06 oslo. 16,451 42,400 9,310 37,989 
DEOTI APE ee eee ee eee RT REA Me eM cnaticte ate Be 9,242 55,618 2,629 10,176 
ERENT CODE EPO PGs cs, AS STs e ida lols Votel s'G: oreo) en eer wuRd lode fay sie — ae 8,000 
ULTEGRA eg en a eet Set ogee 19, 268 185,000 ig ee 
RU TUNOTE ED tory tr ise nto s otetesie ci dolores datos Mle ees pep 21,453 187, 422 6,949 30,475 


Saskatchewan Regional Libraries— 
North-Central Saskatchewan..............ss+008 23, 993 96,656 9,541 34,965 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 372. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Libraries Organized for Regional Collaboration 1956—concluded 


Expenditure 
Regional Organization Volumes Circulation |—————— ————— 
Book Stock Total 
No. No. $ $ 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 
Barrhead... ssckse ca at ek Cee HE oie re Ie 9,550 28,760 4,007 7,077 
TES COMDE shi eh aciaued Wich eG eee meme 23,000 80,000 8,643 31,766 
British Columbia Regional Libraries— ' 
Myaser: Valley. Asaine. oo ene le aor Rec eer 102,627 688, 368 27, 667 117,350 
Okanaganwree ck aie ocaath te ra ee eee 72,514 402,566 19,316 77,886 
Vanhcouversisland #508 ssustoniy- soe er eee 73,432 415,338 21,059 99, 466 
: ; camer 2 aes 
ranc eposits opulation 
Libraries and Other Served Borrowers 
Agencies 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland Regional Libraries!,................... 40 325 150,000 40,000 
Prince Edward Island Libraries....................e 24 3 98,000 7,380 
Nova Scotia Regional Libraries— 
Annapolis, Valley: tomer occ matin eee eee ae 8) 161 45,389 10, 409 
Cape Bretoninees ner Oo ee ee ) 131 116,000 Za,ol2 
Colchester-—East Hants..................00000005 5 169 43,656 et 
Pictou: County >. sate ae eee ee. ee So 146 40,000 15,514 
Ontario County Library Co-operatives— 
BrUCe Rebeca see lites Manse icici as on: 20 140 40,331 is 
HO wari oA. es es AE ae MIR, OEE ke 13 205 35, 885 117125 
TSS OX ey, eT MPR oes DEG hoes ete a ee 11 73 106,071 ie 
EL UPON ary eet searcrtonse ohare apres ard ie 33 231 47,403 
TC GN GRR RR eon cre tee ie ene eee Ee ee 10 202 63, 000 
Gam btoniais, eo gh cieracce cee ete 19 186 40,000 sys 
Middlesex: s,..e Cae. G8. Oise eee eae 26 110 70,000 9,500 
Oxford Ae eer cei eee SR apn ane a a 18 160 63,181 14,976 
Peslial : Sa eeaek ea). fe eee ee Ba em 15 68 cae ax 
Ran yoRivertsi Bien cs Werte ice Le eet ee, e re Re 
SLM COR Mee ie eee ee ote Tea mee aed eee 18 212 112, 409 
Thunder Dav, Wistrieths. | carro eam 13 103 60,000 
VICCOTIN ees hae ee Ee) a ak ee IE ee tee 10 102 18,000 
WiSterlooe asi copa ee Or eae “% a 48, 604 
Wellandy te ern: a reese 2 ace heen a eee rats a A ie 
Wentworth............... aoe eeree Sete ee Te 5 105 70,055 
Saskatchewan Regional Libraries— 
North-Central Saskatchewan..................... 11 10 31,187 7,008 
Alberta Regional Libraries— 
BAIT heGad ty, Geer et ii Ric ce Ree ee eC eee 6 17 8,300 1,860 
LA COMMON Reece kik Gps ae RE eae 8 15 15,000 1,450 
British Columbia Regional Libraries— 
iraser: Valley tee: otc es ae ee. a ke ee 12 308 Wioeias 46,544 
Oktnagank go ees ace ee ee ee 56 62 72,477 25,029 
Wancouver island ..t ee ere re ee 21 224 Tle 13,698 
1 Includes figures for Newfoundland Travelling Library. 2 Includes figures for Gosling, Regional, and 
Travelling Libraries. 3 Excludes juvenile libraries. 4 Service by contract with Thunder Bay District. 


5 Organized in November 1956. 


Academic Libraries.—The 1953 Survey of Libraries covered 263 academic libraries 
which contained about 7,630,000 volumes, employed 545 full-time and 615 part-time 
personnel, Of all the employees 290 were trained in library science. 


Government Libraries.—The 102 Federal Government libraries covered by the 
1953 Survey reported 2,067,430 volumes and the 99 provincial government libraries 
reported 1,389,516 volumes. The federal libraries employed 345 full-time staff and the 
provincial libraries 162. 


Business, Professional and Technical Libraries.—The 131 libraries operated by 
business, professional and technical societies and establishments in 1953 reported 774,629 
volumes in stock. Two-thirds of these libraries reported full-time staff numbering 253 
persons. 
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Section 6.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


In the words of its constitution, the purpose of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is “to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms’’. 


Total membership in the Organization at the beginning of 1957 numbered 79 states. 
The structure of the Organization includes three principal organs: (a) the General Con- 
ference; (b) the Executive Board; and (c) the Secretariat. The General Conference is 
the policy-making body of the Organization. It meets every two years and its main 
functions are to consider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan 
the program and approve the budget for the ensuing two-year period. 


At the Genera] Conference held in New Delhi, India, from Nov. 5 to Dec. 5, 1956, 
decision was reached to launch three major projects: the extension of primary education 
in Latin America; scientific research on arid lands; and mutual appreciation of thecultural 
values of the Occident and the Orient. ‘The Conference approved a total budget of 
$22,679,000 for the years 1957 and 1958 to be applied to common services and administra- 
tive expenses as well as to UNESCO’s seven program areas—education, natural sciences, 
social sciences, cultural activities, mass communications, technical assistance and exchange 
of persons. Canada’s share in this budget is $685,485 or about 3 p.c. of the assessment 
level. 

Both governmental and non-governmental organizations in Canada are interested 
in, and contribute to, UNESCO program activities. During the period under review, 
Canadians either as individuals or as organizations attended a number of UNESCO- 
sponsored meetings and seminars, contributed information to a variety of UNESCO 
publications and participated in UNESCO technical assistance missions and projects. 
Several UNESCO travelling art exhibitions toured Canada; International Museums Week 
was observed by museums and galleries across the country, and training programs were 
organized for Fellows from under-developed countries. 


In the absence of a National Commission for UNESCO, the Department of External 
Affairs has carried out the essential liaison functions between the various official and 
voluntary agencies concerned with the Organization’s program. However, pursuant to 
Sect. 8 of the Act passed at the Fifth Session of the Twenty-second Parliament for the 
establishment of a Canada Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Humanities and 
Social Sciences, the Governor in Council assigned to the Canada Council certain functions 
in relation to UNESCO and the Canada Council, on Aug. 21, 1957, announced the estab- 
lishment of a National Commission for UNESCO. 


PART IlI.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


Forty years of scientific research on a national basis have made it possible for Canada 
to keep pace with the exploitation of its own vast resources as well as with the accelerated 
economic development noticeable in all parts of the world. 


History and Organization.—Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates 
from 1916 when the Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research under a Committee of the Privy Council. Provision 
was made for the planning and integration of research work, organization of co-operative 
investigations, postgraduate training of research workers, and prosecution of research 
through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was the basis of the Council’s work 
from 1916 to 1924. 


* Prepared by John R. Kohr, Public Relations Branch, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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A Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study a recommendation for estab- 
lishing national laboratories, endorsed the proposal and the Research Council Act was 
revised by Parliament in 1924. Temporary laboratories were secured and research on 
utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories was carried out so successfully that a 
wartime industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large scale. 
As a result of this achievement the Government, in 1929-30, provided funds for new 
laboratories. 

The National Research Building on Sussex Drive, Ottawa, was opened in 1932; and 
in 1939 construction was begun of the aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site on the 
Montreal Road just east of the city. Later, other buildings were erected on this site, 
including woodworking and metalworking shops and separate laboratories for research 
on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics and structures. These facilities have since been enlarged 
and extended and new buildings have been provided for engineering, low-temperature 
studies, and high-speed aerodynamics. In 1952 a cosmic ray laboratory, a thermodynamics 
building, and a large structure to house the Division of Applied Chemistry were added; 
in 1953 a modern laboratory was constructed in one of the Montreal! Road service tunnels 
for the exact measurement of surveyors’ tapes and the Building Research Centre was 
completed. The same year development began on a new 250-acre site on the opposite 
side of the road, where the new headquarters for the Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division was constructed. An underpass connects the two areas. 


A Prairie Regional Laboratory built on the University of Saskatchewan campus has 
been in operation since June 1948 and an Atlantic Regional Laboratory, on the campus of 
Dalhousie University at Halifax, N.S., was opened in June 1952. The Division of Building 
Research has established one of the most northerly building research stations in the world 
at Norman Wells, N.W.T. Completing its long-term plan for regional activities, the 
Division has also established a small Pacific Regional Station at Vancouver, in co-operation 
with the British Columbia Research Council. 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scienti- 
fic), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter group 
being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour or 
research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the members are drawn from the 
science departments of Canadian universities. 


The Council’s scientific and engineering activities are organized in nine divisions and 
two regional laboratories, each with its own director. Five laboratory divisions are con- 
cerned with fundamental and applied studies in the natural sciences: applied biology, 
applied and pure chemistry, and applied and pure physics. Three others are devoted 
chiefly to engineering work—building research, mechanical engineering, which includes 
aeronautics and hydraulics, and radio and electrical engineering. The Division of Medical 
Research has no laboratories but awards grants-in-aid and fellowships tenable chiefly in 
the medical schools of Canadian universities. 


Links with Industry.—In addition to its basic research functions, the Council 
operates a Technical Information Service. ‘Through a trained research staff, using the 
extensive library facilities available to the Council, it is usually possible to provide any 
required information at very short notice. A free and constant flow of personnel and 
information is maintained between the Council laboratories and industrial laboratories, 
the aim being to have Canadian industry use the Council’s laboratories just as the units 
of a large company use their own laboratories as a source of scientific information and 
assistance. The Council also undertakes for any firm, under contract, research problems 
that cannot be solved by private consulting and testing laboratories and, in return, obtains 
assistance from many companies. The Council has long-standing and intimate contacts 
of this co-operative kind with many Canadian industries in various fields. 

Associate committees were established by the National Research Council early in its 
history and have been continued to date. Hundreds of specialists have accepted invitations 
from the Council to serve on committees and have brought their knowledge and experience 
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to bear on the solution of research problems put before them. Members of committees 
give their time and effort to these special studies without charge and their assistance is 
a source of great strength to the Council. 


Foundation Aspects.—Assisted research grants have been made by the Council 
since its inception in 1916. These awards are given to heads of university science depart- 
ments to purchase needed equipment and to employ junior helpers, usually students. Aid 
of this kind has been of considerable assistance in enabling the universities to put into 
operation the excellent graduate schools that now exist in Canada. In 1956-57 more than 
$3,500,000 was provided out of Council funds for basic research at Canadian universities. 


Scholarships and grants in aid of research are awarded annually by the National 
Research Council. Scholarships awarded in science and engineering include Bursaries and 
Studentships which have values of $800 and $1,200 respectively for the academic year, 
to which a summer supplement of $800 may be added. In addition, Special Scholarships 
valued at $2,000 a year and Postdoctorate Overseas Fellowships at $2,700 (single) and 
$3,500 (married) are offered. ‘The Council also offers Graduate Medical Research Fellow- 
ships valued at from $2,000 to $5,000, depending upon academic qualifications and research 
experience. A limited number of Medical Research Associates are also appointed to 
research positions in the medical schools of Canadian universities. Graduate Dental 
Research Fellowships are also available. In 1956-57, 310 different awards were made, 
totalling $450,450. 


Since 1948, the National Research Council has awarded Postdoctorate Fellowships, 
in open competition to Canadians and nationals of other countries, which are tenable in 
the Council’s own laboratories. The diversity of training and experience brought to the 
laboratories by these keen young scientists has had such a stimulating effect on the research 
effort that the program has been further expanded in recent years; Fellowships are now 
tenable in science departments of Canadian universities and in the laboratories of other 
Federal Government Departments, such as Agriculture, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and National Health and Welfare. Almost 200 of these awards are being held at the 
_ present time, mostly in the fields of chemistry, physics and biology. 


Principal Activities in 1956-57* 

The activities of each Division are described in outline only, with occasional brief 
examples. ‘The work of the Atlantic and Prairie Regional Laboratories is treated separately 
at pp. 379-380. 


Applied Biology.—Much of the work of this Division is undertaken in co-operation 
with industry or for Government agencies, although some fundamental work is done on 
the metabolism and chemical composition of living organisms. 

Milder pulping agents have increased pulp yields by producing semi-chemical pulps 
which have a higher proportion of the hemicellulose material of the wood. Therefore 
the structure, properties and behaviour of the hemicelluloses of common pulpwoods are 
being examined so that the pulp and paper industry may more readily solve its manufac- 
turing problems when using the new semi-chemical pulps. So far, the hemicelluloses of 
jack-pine, white spruce and beech wood have been studied. 

Because blue-green algae have sometimes been implicated in deaths of cattle and other 
animals, different species and strains of algae have been examined. Two out of nine 
strains of a single species proved highly toxic; twelve other species or strains were non-toxic. 
The toxin appears to be produced inside the algal cells and must be released before it is 
fully effective. Environmental factors greatly affect both the production and release of 
_ the toxic material. 

Other work concerns the liquid immersion freezing of poultry; the effects of freezing 
on the enzymes in milk; the lipoproteins of hen egg yolk; and the effects of different bacteria 
on casein, the principal protein in milk. 


* Of particular current interest in the field of scientific research is the International Geophysical Year. Canada’s 
part in the program is dealt with in detail at pp. 35-38. 
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Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with the 
best uses of Canadian resources and with chemical problems of wide general interest. 

The oxidation of iron and its alloys is an extremely complex problem and is estimated 
to cost Canada more than $3,000,000 annually. Studies are being made of the mechanism 
of corrosion in aqueous solutions and of the oxidation of metals at high temperatures. 
At the same time, while the corrosion group is working to prevent oxidation, several other 
groups are endeavouring to enhance the oxidation of certain chemicals such as ethylene. 
The product is a very active chemical—ethylene oxide—and the starting point of many 
other useful materials such as antifreeze. A calcium silver catalyst shows considerable 
promise. 


Work on rain repellents for aircraft wind screens has been brought to a conclusion 
with the development of a satisfactory one-coat material suitable for most applications. 
Lignin has been successfully substituted for carbon black in preparing a tire-tread stock. 
Work on thermoplastics and rubber adhesives for bonding rubber to metal is being continued. 


One of the functions of the textile laboratory is to advise the Canadian Research 
Institute of Launderers and Cleaners, with which the Council has a formal agreement. 
The aim of this co-operation is to maintain a high standard of operation in Canadian 
cleaning establishments. Assistance is also given to government departments on such 
problems as the moth-proofing, rot-proofing and moisture-proofing of textiles. Synthetic 
detergents are also being examined. 


Other industrial problems under investigation include the possible application of the 
spouted bed technique to industrial drying problems. A pilot model of a sedimentation 
device has been constructed and successfully operated. The Applied Chemistry Division 
also works on colloids, analytical chemistry, high polymer chemistry, metallurgical chemistry 
and physical organic chemistry. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry is organized around a nucleus © 
of outstanding Canadian chemists who direct about twice their own number of young 
postdoctorate Fellows from all over the world. The work is long-range and fundamental. 
The products of pure curiosity seem very far removed from ordinary life but the Division’s 
experts are frequently invited to speak to groups of applied chemists and other scientists 
employed in Canadian industry. They also lecture in universities. 


There are thirteen sections in the Division: organic chemistry, mostly on the structure 
of alkaloids; organic spectrochemistry; organic synthesis; chemical kinetics and photo- 
chemistry; mass spectrometry; molecular spectroscopy; surface chemistry; thermo- 
chemistry; activated carbon, inorganic and general chemistry; intermolecular forces and 
physical properties; fibre research; chemistry of fats and oils; and general physical chemistry. 


Applied Physics.—The work on applied physics is divided between research projects 
likely to have a practical value and the continual development of the fundamental standards 
on which measurements generally are based. All the fundamental physical standards for 
Canada are housed and serviced in this Division. 


The various means developed of decreasing noise from suction rolls in paper mills 
are now receiving full-scale factory trials. Also, investigation into anomalous drying 
of paper in the mill has led to recommendations of corrective measures which are now 
being tested. 


Experiments to determine the absolute value of the acceleration due to gravity (“‘g’’), 
measured by timing the rate of fall of a calibrated rule, show excellent reproducibility. 
Wavelengths proposed as the new international standard of length are being investigated 
and new sources for more precise wavelengths are being developed. Friction of inflated 
rubber tires on ice is being measured and investigations are being continued to develop a 
good method for testing the worth of winter garments in cold winds. 
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Mapping experiments carried out under the auspices of the International Society of 
Photogrammetry were directed by the Photogrammetric Research Section. The airborne- 
controlled method of aerial triangulation developed by the Section has been studied over 
hilly terrain and found to be both accurate and efficient even under such difficult conditions. 
Investigation of radar profiles was extended to high altitudes—of from 25,000 to 30,000 
feet. Non-topographical photogrammetry is being advanced by the design of distortion- 
free lenses for short-distance photography. 


In connection with X-rays and nuclear radiations, new instruments have been developed 
which have eliminated the difficulties of interpretation encountered when output measure- 
_ ments of Cobalt-60 Beam Therapy Units are made with commercial instruments. 


Pure Physics.—Investigation is under way on cosmic rays, solid state physics, 
spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction and theoretical physics. Although the findings on various 
fundamental problems do not have immediate application, they advance the frontiers of 
knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied fields. 


Four cosmic ray stations have been set up to operate throughout the International 
Geophysical Year which started July 1957—at Resolute in the Arctic, at Churchill, Man., 
at Ottawa, Ont., and a new laboratory on top of Sulphur Mountain near Banff, Alta. 


A recent highlight in connection with low temperature and solid state physics was 
the international conference on Electron Transport in Metals and Solids, sponsored by 
the International Union of Pure and Applied Physics and held at the National Research 
Council Building. The proceedings were published as a special issue of the Canadian 
Journal of Physics. 


Investigation of the spectra of simple molecules continues to form the major portion 
of the work on spectroscopy, but a start has also been made on studies of atomic spectra. 


Programs of crystallographic calculations, devised for the electronic computer FERUT, 
are now in routine use and are being made available to other X-ray crystallographic labora- 
tories in Canada. Additional powder patterns have been included in the standard file 
and a number of samples have been examined by the X-ray diffraction powder method 
for other laboratories. An improved calculation of the electrostatic correction for white 
dwarf stars has been made with the help of the method of Bohm and Pines for the collective 
motion of electrons in metals. 


Building Research.—Recent field work has included: co-operation in Western 
Canada with oil companies and others in a pioneer study of access over muskeg; studies 
of transformer noise which often distinguishes electrical substations, a problem that has 
been solved in close association with The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario; 
housing studies in association with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which 
the Division continues to serve as research wing for technical housing problems. Laboratory 
investigations have been made recently on double windows and, to develop economical 
standard roof-truss design, on wooden roof trusses for small houses. A chimney laboratory 
has been placed in operation. 


The technical and secretarial work for the National Building Code is carried out by 
the Division for the Associate Committee on the National Building Code. A short version 
of the main Code has been published in pocket-book form and more than 7,000 copies have 
so far been distributed. A French translation of the main Code is now available. 


Jointly with the Trans-Canada Highway Division of the Federal Department of 

Public Works, a start has been made on avalanche research and prevention in the Rocky 
Mountains; in co-operation with the Alberta Department of Public Works, the Division 
helped in the acoustical design of the two new auditoria that have been built in Calgary 
and Edmonton; problems of winter construction have been studied in close association 
with the National Committee established for that purpose; basic studies on soil mechanics 
and on snow and ice are in progress. 
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A new suite of laboratories for paint research, a new sound chamber for studies of 
building acoustics and a new fire research building now under construction will extend 
the work of the Division. 


Mechanical Engineering.—In addition to mechanical engineering, this Division 
embraces certain phases of hydraulic engineering and naval architecture and many branches 
of aeronautical engineering. The Division continues to work with the aircraft, shipbuilding, 
heavy engineering, chemical, and pulp and paper industries and to undertake work for 
government departments. It also functions as a source of supply of trained engineers and 
technicians for industry. 


The Aerodynamics Section is devoted largely to classified defence projects. In 
particular, the low-speed and high-speed wind tunnels are engaged continuously on tests 
of models of several new aircraft under development by Canadian companies. 


Work continued on several St. Lawrence Seaway projects to obtain design information 
in connection with navigation locks and river improvements.. In the ship laboratory, the 
size of ships under study varied from naval escort vessels to small landing boats; problems 
included propeller design, vibration analysis, cooling water system analysis, and manoeuv- 
ring. Full-scale trials were carried out on a number of ships. 


The major design effort of the Gas Dynamics Section was on a gas turbine unit suitable 
for railway traction. The engine laboratory had three principal projects: exhaust reheat 
of turbojet engines, anti-icing and cold tests of aircraft gas turbines, and improvement of 
test facilities. The main work of the low-temperature laboratory was directed to develop- 
ment of rotor de-icing equipment for helicopters. Projects of the fuels and lubricants 
laboratory included work on the evaporation of fuel sprays as applied to combustion of 
jet fuels, thermal stability of naval boiler fuels, and development of automotive brake fluids. 


In the structures laboratory, the major effort was directed to the problem of swept 
wing aircraft flutter. Other fundamental work was done on the resistance of ship propellers 
to impact loading and on a design for airport beacon towers which could suffer decapitation 
without destroying the impacting aircraft. At the request of the Department of National 
Defence, the engineering laboratory developed and constructed an amphibious motor 
vehicle for safe travel on frozen lakes where thin patches of ice might not support the 
weight of an ordinary vehicle. The instruments laboratory designed and developed 
special instrumentation as required by other laboratories of the Division and, on occasion, 
by outside organizations. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—About half of the Division’s work consists of 
defence projects. The remainder of the program, on which information may be released, 
includes problems in electronics, radiophysics and electrical engineering. Where possible, 
emphasis is placed on applications of interest to Canadian industry. In the field of 
electronics the main projects include a remote fog-alarm control; a fog detection device; 
transistorized control of buoy lights; underwater television; location of crashed aircraft; 
etc. The motor vessel Radel IJ is an invaluable asset as a floating laboratory to test 
various radar devices and techniques. Electronic music is also a highly fruitful field of 
inquiry: a tape recorder has been designed especially for the production of new forms 
of music; an improved model of the electronic monophonic instrument, featuring im- 
proved pitch flexibility, is being built; development of the touch-sensitive organ is being 
continued. 


The two sections of the Division most intimately connected with the International 
Geophysical Year are: upper atmosphere research which deals chiefly with observations 
of meteor showers; and the solar noise observatory where radio emissions from the sun 
have been observed daily for the tenth successive year. 


Static electricity explosion hazards, instrument transformer calibration, high voltage 
research, dielectric research, and detection of flaws in paper are some of the projects in 
the electrical engineering field. 
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Medical Research.*—The chief function of the Medical Research Division, which 
marked its tenth anniversary in 1956, is to make grants and to award fellowships in the 
field of medicine. For the year 1957-58, 151 grants totalling over $500,000 were made to 
individual investigators in Canadian hospitals and universities. Twenty-one Graduate 
Medical Research Fellowships were awarded for the same year to enable medical graduates 
to obtain further training in fundamental research. 


In addition to seven consolidated grants, 145 grants-in-aid of research to the amount 
of $652,056 were awarded in 1955. Forty-one of these grants were for new projects. 
Medical research was initiated and stimulated by 22 grants given to 20 investigators who 
had not been supported previously by the Division. More than 170 reports on work thus 
supported were reviewed. 


A new category of Medical Research Associate has been created. The candidate, 
who must have a doctorate—though not necessarily in medicine—is nominated by a 
university which must undertake to place him on the faculty and provide adequate facilities 
for his work. His teaching duties must be limited and he may expect to retain his appoint- 
ment indefinitely, subject to the satisfaction of the Council and of the university. Six 
appointments to this new category have been made. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory studies the 
preservation and use of food products and some of the problems encountered by secondary 
industries in the area, such as the storage of several varieties of potatoes, drying of rock- 
weed, deposition of pitch from sulphite pulp mills in the Atlantic Provinces, and the 
manufacture of iron and steel. The explanation of deposition of pitch in pulp mills still 
remains doubtful and requires further study. 


The manufacture of steel is a problem in the Atlantic region because high-phosphate 
ore from Newfoundland is being smelted by means of a high-sulphur coal from Cape Breton. 
Technical problems are many and are being attacked through studies on oxidation of 
carbon in steel; factors affecting the equilibria of various constituents, especially phosphorus, 
between molten iron and slag; and the nature and behaviour of the gases encountered in 
making steel. The resulting basic slag is high in both phosphorus and calcium and should 
therefore have a potential use as fertilizer. The main technical problem here is a cheap 
method of breaking up the slag. 


Isinglass has been extracted from cod swim bladders and prepared in a highly purified 
state; it differs only slightly from similar material from mammalian connective tissues. 
A systematic survey of the chemical composition of peat from the larger bogs in the Atlantic 
Provinces is almost finished. This will permit the construction of profiles for various bogs 
and furnish a sound basis for estimating the resources available. The nature of slime 
in the ‘white’ water of pulp mills has been established; it is caused by the growth of numerous 
fungi associated with symbiotic bacteria. Commercial inhibitors were highly effective. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—The applied work of the Laboratory is designed to 
promote and expand the use of agricultural products of the prairie region. Fundamental 
work includes studies on the properties and reactions of starches, sugars, proteins, fats 
and oils, and other plant constituents; on the physiology and biochemistry of living plants 
and of micro-organisms; and on the development of fermentations using a wide variety 
of nutrients. 


Work on producing building boards from straw is now largely of an advisory nature. 
A local firm is currently building a $3,000,000 plant in Saskatoon to produce fibreboard 
and hard board. Another successful investigation has resulted in the devising of a sedi- 
mentation method for classifying elevator dusts which is more accurate than the screening 
methods previously used. A new antifungal antibiotic has been isolated and found effective 
in large dilution against growth of yeasts, smuts and rust spores. Progress is being made 
in producing commercially important ergot alkaloids by cultivating ergot fungus in synthetic 
media. 


* See also pp. 386-388. 
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An attempt is being made to produce protein feed supplements by growing micro- 
organisms on waste sulphite liquor or molasses media. Also, recent work has shown that 
vital gluten may be prepared from some low-grade wheat flours. 


Administration.—The administration of the foregoing laboratories has now been 
organized as a Division of Administration and Awards, which exists only to serve the 
scientist. The five service units of this Division are: Awards and Committee Services 
(Awards, Committees, Publications, Research Journals); Administrative Services (General 
Services, Purchasing, Personnel); Information Services (Technical Information Service, 
Library, Public Relations Branch, and Liaison Offices in Ottawa, Washington, U-S.A., 
and London, England); Plant Engineering Services; and Legal and Patent Services. The 
latter Division works closely with Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see 
p. 88). An expert on economic research acts as special assistant to the Assistant Director, 
Information Services. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Field* 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL), a government-owned Crown company, 
operates Canada’s main atomic energy centre near the town of Chalk River, Ont., 130 miles 
west-northwest of Ottawa. The company has a nine-man Board of Directors that includes 
representatives of private industry, public and private power companies, and the univer- 
sities, and is engaged in four main activities: (1) the development of technology for economic 
atomic power; (2) fundamental scientific research in the atomic energy field; (3) operation 
of nuclear reactors and separation of nuclear fuels (plutonium and uranium-233); and 
(4) production of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment, such as Cobalt-60 Beam 
Therapy Units for the treatment of cancer. 

The company is collaborating with the Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
and The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (HEPC) in the building of an 
experimental atomic power station, to be known as NPD (Nuclear Power Demonstration), 
near Des Joachims, 12 miles up the Ottawa River from the Chalk River plant. The 
decision to build NPD followed a power reactor feasibility study, started late in 1953 and 
carried out by engineers of AECL, HEPC, the Montreal Engineering Company Limited, 
the Shawinigan Water Power Company, the British Columbia Electric Company Limited, 
and the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company Limited. The power reactor is 
expected to generate 20,000 kw. of electricity. The Nuclear Power Branch at Chalk River, 
the staff of which was recruited from several power-producing commissions and companies, 
has been carrying out preliminary design studies for a large atomic power station with an 
output of 200,000 kw. of electricity. 

To ensure that the various publicly and privately owned utilities are kept fully in- 
formed of the progress being made, the Government set up in 1954 an Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Power Development on which the various power producers throughout the 
country are represented. The committee, which meets periodically at Chalk River, 
studies the research results obtained at that centre, receives complete information on the 
NPD station, and assists in evaluating the economic importance of atomic power in various 
regions of the country. 

In 1955 an ‘industrial assistance office’ was set up at Chalk River to create as wide 
as possible an interest on the part of private companies in the possible applications of 
atomic energy in general and of atomic power in particular. 


Development of the Atomic Energy Program.—The program had its beginning 
in 1942 when it was decided to set up a Canadian-United Kingdom project in Canada, 
under the administrative control of the National Research Council of Canada. British, 
French and other European scientists doing nuclear research moved to North America 
early in World War II to work on an atomic weapon—the possibility of which became 
evident when O. Hahn and §. Strassman in Berlin, Germany, announced the first recognition 
of nuclear fission in 1939. 


é - Prepared by Clyde Kennedy, Public Relations Officer, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
nt. 
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The United States project used the more readily available graphite to moderate its 
reactors and the project in Canada was assigned the task of trying heavy water as a moder- 
ator so that all possible routes to the production of plutonium for bombs would be tried. 
In 1944 the Canadian-United Kingdom team moved from the University of Montreal, 
where preliminary studies had been carried out, to the site which was established on the 
Ottawa River, about five miles from the town of Chalk River. 


On Sept. 5, 1945, ZEEP went into operation. It operated at a mere 10 watts but it 
made possible a study of the value of a heavy water natural uranium system and it has 
continued to be useful for studies of fuel rod arrangements. Two years later on July 22, 
1947, the NRX reactor went into operation. It was then, and so remained for several 
years, the most powerful research reactor in the world. The NRX reactor still plays a 
leading role by making possible important experiments relating to the development of 
atomic power, enabling the fundamental properties of atoms and nuclei to be determined, 
and producing radioactive isotopes of high specific activity (i.e., the relation of the amount 
of radiation to a given weight of material). Both the United States and the United King- 
dom are, like AECL, using NRX for atomic power studies. This reactor now operates 
at a power output of 40,000 kw. (a measure of the heat produced). 


In 1946 the United Kingdom established its own atomic energy program and in the 
same year the Atomic Energy Control Act was passed in Canada ‘“‘to make provision for 
the control and supervision of the development, application and use of atomic energy’’. 
This Act created the Atomic Energy Control Board. 


The Chalk River project was operated on behalf of the Atomic Energy Control Board 
by the National Research Council until 1952 when a Crown corporation, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, was established to operate the project on behalf of the Board. A 1954 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Control Act requires AECL to report directly to the 
Cabinet Minister who is Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research. The Atomic Energy Control Board continues to report to the 
same Minister. 


The next stage in the Canadian program, following the creation of a separate United 
Kingdom program, consisted mainly of carrying on fundamental research at Chalk River, 
using the facilities of the two natural uranium heavy-water reactors. The need for a 
source of higher neutron flux for fundamental research and for engineering studies resulted 
in the decision in 1951 to build another natural uranium heavy-water reactor known as 
NRU. This reactor, placed in operation on Nov. 3, 1957, has a heat output of 200,000 kw., 

five times that of NRX. The NRU reactor has three main functions: the production 
of significant quantities of plutonium; the provision of advanced experimental facilities 
for fundamental research and for the testing of power station fuel-coolant systems; and 
the production of radioactive isotopes of high specific activity, particularly Cobalt-60 
which is used in the treatment of cancer. 


Activities of the Chalk River Project.—The principal function of this Project is to carry 
out fundamental research and preliminary engineering development. The Project provides 
the data which utilities and manufacturers need for a nuclear power program. The work is 

_ carried out by an Administration and Operations group and a Research and Development 
group. The former is responsible for general administration, the operation of the nuclear 
reactors and associated chemical process plants, the construction and maintenance of 
buildings, the provision of steam and auxiliary power for the project, and the correlation 
of the experience of the operating branches with the-results obtained by the research 
branches to produce engineering information for major projects handled by outside 

- organizations. 

The activities of the Research and Development group which cover a wide field of 
fundamental and applied research in physics, chemistry, metallurgy, and biology, are 
carried out by four divisions: Reactor Research and Development, Chemistry and 
Metallurgy, Physics, Biology. These divisions conduct short-term and long-term investi- 
‘gations—the short term to provide the basic information required to design and operate 
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the first Canadian power reactors. A wide variety of possible reactor systems make it 
necessary to conduct extensive investigations, both mathematical and experimental, to 
determine which are likely to be the most economic and efficient. The longer term work, 
though mainly the responsibility of physicists and biologists, also involves the chemistry 
of substances which have become important (or have come into existence) only since the 
development of atomic energy. 

The Reactor Research and Development Division is engaged in experiments and 
calculations required for the design of nuclear reactors for atomic power stations. Control 
systems for such plants and for the Chalk River reactors are being studied. The ZEEP 
reactor has been in constant use in determining the reactive efficiency and other 
characteristics of various fuel element arrangements. Many fuel samples have been 
tested in the NRX reactor under conditions simulating those which will exist in power 
plants. These experiments are providing essential information on the behaviour and 
suitability of different physical forms of the fuel, or different kinds of cladding to prevent 
sorrosion of the fuel, and of heat transfer characteristics. 

The Chemistry and Metallurgy Division includes a number of research groups which 
are making a co-ordinated attack on the problems of the preparation and processing of 
reactor fuel. The division develops fuel elements for the NRX and NRU reactors and 
for power reactors. Much of the work is being done in collaboration with the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

In the Physics Division work has continued on the study of nuclear structure, using 
the experimental facilities of the NRX reactor and the particle accelerators, such as the 
3,000,000 electron volt Van de Graaff Generator. A 10-million volt machine, known as 
a Tandem Accelerator, will be installed at Chalk River in 1958. This new type machine, 
which consists of two Van de Graaff accelerators placed end to end horizontally, will make 
it possible to carry out research programs on heavy nuclei with an accuracy and efficiency 
never before possible. 

The activities of the Biology Division include the control of radiation hazards, the 
development of decontamination methods, the study of uses of radioactive isotopes in 
biological research, and the investigation of the effects of radiation on living organisms. 


Canada pioneered in the production of radioactive isotopes and the Chalk River 
project now produces a wide variety of isotopes for use in industry, agriculture and medicine. 
The high flux of NRX enabled AECL to produce relatively large quantities of Cobalt-60, 
with a high specific activity, for use in cancer therapy units. The combined production 
of NRX and NRU will be required to satisfy the demand from many countries for Canadian 
units. 

The marketing of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment is handled by the 
Commercial Products Division of AECL with headquarters in Ottawa. Seventy-six 
cancer treatment machines, designed and built by the Division, had been installed in 
13 countries by mid-1957. 


Section 3.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council and Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Canadian research is carried on by various federal agencies, provincial organi- 
zations, universities and industries. Several provinces in Canada have established Pro- 
vincial Research Councils to stimulate and support research on problems having special 
provincial significance. The universities of course form an extremely important part of 
the Canadian pattern of research. Much of their work is along fundamental lines but 
practical problems are not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 

All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organizations—have 
an interest in problems of industrial significance: this is part of the current Canadian 
pattern of research. Though many Canadian industries now possess research facilities— 
some of them quite extensive—the main bulk of industrial research to date has been done 
under government auspices. 
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Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled with a 
small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, of which a 
very strong associate committee.system is perhaps the most distinctive feature. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Although research by industrial concerns has been slow to develop in Canada, 
government research has expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up 
the production of raw materials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export 
trade, and secondly because of the more recent interest in the processing of these raw 
materials and the necessity of meeting the needs of national defence. Federal agencies 
involved in research include the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, National Defence, National Health and Welfare, Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, and Trade and Commerce; the National Research Council; and Crown corpora~ 
tions such as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. A system of committees, with nation-wide 
representation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from these national research 
organizations. 

The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter IX of this 
volume, the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter XXVIII, specialized work in 
scientific forest research in Chapter X, scientific services concerned with Canada’s mineral 
resources conducted by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys in Chapter XI, 
investigational work of the Department of Fisheries in Chapter XIII, research of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
_ in Chapter I, the work of the National Research Council at pp. 373-380 and atomic research 
at pp. 380-382. The activities of the other federal agencies engaged in research are 
described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Department of National Health and Welfare—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare supports both intramural and extramural research programs. Within the 
Department, the Food and Drug Directorate, Laboratory of Hygiene, Occupational 
Health Laboratory and various clinical services are engaged in scientific research in their 
respective fields. Special studies and surveys are conducted in social and medical economics 
by the Research Division. The extramural program consists of grants-in-aid of medical 
research at universities, hospitals and other research institutions from funds under the 
National Health Program. The Public Health Research Grant provides over $500,000 
per annum with allocations from the Mental Health, General Public Health, Tuberculosis, 

Cancer, Child and Maternal Health and Crippled Children’s Grants making up approxi- 

mately $1,250,000 additional funds. To co-ordinate medical research programs, meetings 
_ are held by representatives of the National Research Council, Defence Research Board, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, National Cancer Institute and the Research Advisory 
Committee of the Department of National Health and Welfare. These have provided for 
reasonably clear definitions of the field of interest of each organization and have minimized 
uneconomical overlapping. 


. Grain Research Laboratory—Rapid development of grain production in Western 
Canada led to the passing, in 1912, of the Canada Grain Act. This Act is administered 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners, a Crown corporation which reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. The Board is responsible for control of 
the transportation, weighing, grading and warehousing of Canadian grain. Soon after 
its establishment, the Board encountered problems that required scientific study and a 
Grain Research Laboratory was established at Winnipeg, Man., in 1913. 


The Grain Research Laboratory is the main centre of research on the chemistry of 
Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service required to help 
maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. The Laboratory 
collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the current quality 
of all grains shipped during the crop year and prepares, annually, certain information 
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required by the Board for administering the Canada Grain Act. Fundamental research 
is also undertaken; the program is directed toward increased understanding of what con- 
stitutes quality in cereal grains and towards improving the methods of assessing quality. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


The fact that only a few provincial research organizations exist does not indicate a 
lack of interest in research by the provinces. Most provincial governments have university 
laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems. 
Agriculture is particularly well covered because of its great importance as an export industry; — 
the network of Federal Department of Agriculture laboratories and Experimental Stations, 
together with agricultural colleges and provincial research councils, provides this industry 
with a very well developed research service. | 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation—This body was created by the Government of 
Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people additional scientific and technical assistance in 
finding new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the 
mine and the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific 
work on local problems and available resources. It assists universities, colleges, research 
groups, industries, provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equip- 
ment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, 
photogrammetric and translation services, and technical information. It has supported 
or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on 
antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal burning equipment, the constitution and 
gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of 
anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. 
It has conducted geophysical, geological and seaweed surveys as well as forest aphides, forest 
ecology and genetic studies and assisted studies on the nutrient cycles of lakes, on X-ray 
crystallography, and on pressures in underground strata. Its Geophysical Division is 
now equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, gravimetric, resistivity, seismic 
and electromagnetic explorations while its Technical Services Division provides an ever- 
increasing assistance to industries of the Province. During the summer of 1956, 93 people 
were engaged on 27 projects. : 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—The Saskatchewan Research Council was established 
in 1947 for “research and investigation in the physical sciences as they affect the economy 
of the Province of Saskatchewan, and such particular matters as may be brought to its 
attention from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council”. The term ‘physical 
sciences’ is given a broad interpretation to include biology, geology and engineering. 
Within this field the Council undertakes basic and applied research. 

Up to the present the Council has functioned mainly by granting funds for approved 
research projects and awarding scholarships at the University of Saskatchewan. It has 
also conducted a technical information service with the assistance of the National Research 
Council. It is now entering a new phase and, in addition to its former activities, will 
employ a full-time staff in a new laboratory building located on the University grounds. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council in 1921, the promotion of mineral development within the Province 
being the chief purpose leading to its establishment. The Council operates under an Act 
somewhat similar to that setting up the National Research Council and is financed by 
Provincial Government appropriations. .The present program is directed to the application 
of basic and applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the Province. 
Investigations include studies on coal, the Athabasca oil sands, natural gas, geological 
research and surveys, soil surveys and irrigation research. The Council maintains a 
gasoline and oil testing laboratory and has a group of industrial engineers to provide 
scientific information to developing industry. The Council laboratories are located at the 
University of Alberta and include a $750,000 research laboratory and pilot plant provided 
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by the Province of Alberta in 1955. The laboratories work in co-operation with the 
scientific departments of the University and the operations of the organization are controlled 
by a council of ten individuals representative of government, the University and industry. 
The various research projects are under the immediate supervision of advisory committees 
and the chairmen of these committees form the Technical Advisory Committee of the 
Council, the body responsible for the integration and operation of the scientific aspects 
of the program. 


British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council, under 
the sponsorship of the B.C. Department of Trade and Industry, provides a scientific 
and engineering staff with laboratories at Vancouver to help British Columbia industries 
solve their technical problems. Its objective is to enable even the smallest firms to make 
use of modern technical knowledge and research to improve their competitive position in 
Canadian and world markets. The Council provides three classes of service: (1) a free 
information service in collaboration with the National Research Council; (2) assistance to 
specific firms at cost where information cannot be supplied from existing knowledge; and 
(3) at the Council’s expense, research on problems of general value to the industrial 
development of the Province. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation was 
established in 1928, and is financed by an endowment fund composed of subscriptions from 
manufacturers, corporations, private individuals, and a grant from the Provincial Govern- 
ment on a dollar-for-dollar basis with the other contributions. The Foundation carries 
on research to assist agriculture and industry in developing the natural resources of the 
Province. A study has been made of the physiography and climate of southern Ontario 
and also of the parasites found in wildlife in this Province. Many investigations have 
been undertaken in the industrial field and the Foundation is well equipped to work in 
metallurgy, textiles, chemistry and biochemistry. The services of the Foundation are at 
the disposal of industry on a fee basis, and consultative services, testing, short trial studies 
and long-term investigations have been undertaken for hundreds of firms. The work has 
resulted in better products and in more efficient processing. 'The Foundation administers 
a grant from the Provincial Government to support postgraduate scholarships and 
scientific research in the universities of Ontario. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division of 
Ontario Hydro, with a present staff of 300, provides testing, investigation and research 
services for all phases of the utility’s engineering design, construction work, and system 
operation and maintenance. The Division maintains a close liaison with other research 
organizations and power utilities, and staff members participate in the committee work 
of major technical societies and standardizing associations. 


Electrical investigations pertain to methods of generating, transmitting, distributing 
and utilizing power, and to improvement in equipment for these purposes. Among the 
topics studied are problems of electrical insulation; system operation and control, and 
system protection against lightning; communications and telemetering; illumination; and 
power metering. Attention is given to the performance and efficiency of power equipment, 
to improved measuring techniques, and to means of minimizing the hazards of electric 
shock. 

Among the structural and mechanical topics studied are the following: soil mechanics 
as related to foundations, roads, and earth dams and dykes; the physical properties of 
structural components and of numerous items such as conductor joints and line hardware; 
the mechanical performance and safety features of equipment and various types of machines; 
metals and metallurgy; welding materials, techniques and applications; atmospheric and 
underground corrosion of metals; stresses in materials and structures; noise and vibration 
conditions; and a variety of problems associated with the design, construction and mainte- 
nance of concrete structures, the application of masonry materials, and the production, 
placement and quality control of all concrete used. 
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In addition to chemical analyses and tests performed on a wide range of materials 
and products purchased, chemical research work is conducted with regard to such subjects 
as wood preservation, plastics applications, protective coatings, brush and weed control, 
lubrication, liquid electrical insulants, water treatment, thermal insulation, and corrosion 
prevention. 


Other studies contributory and supplementary to the main branches of work are 
carried on in the fields of physics, biology, petrology and mathematics. 


Subsection 3.—Medical Research 


Medical Research Facilities.*—Support for medical research is provided by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, by private foundations or corporations, by voluntary 
agencies which raise money by public subscription, and by universities and hospitals. 
From these sources there are available (a) research fellowships for training, (b) grants-in- 
aid for assistance in problems of a fundamental or clinical nature, (c) salaries for trained 
personnel, and (d) the necessary capital and running expenses for investigations which 
are of particular interest to government, hospital or pharmaceutical house. 


The Department of National Health and the Department of National Defence main- 
tain establishments in which research is done in well-equipped laboratories with highly 
trained personnel. The Department of Veterans Affairs encourages its staff to do research 
in its own hospitals; much of this concerns chronic illness, such as arthritis, atherosclerosis, 
metabolic and nutritional derangements. 


Most of the fundamental medical problems are studied in medical schools through 
the system of grants-in-aid. Funds from the Federal Treasury are provided through the 
National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and the Department of National — 
Health. The National Research Council supports mainly research in the basic medical 
sciences—anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, pharmacology, bacteriology, pathology, and 
experimental surgery—but 20 p.c. of its grants are for clinical investigations, The Defence 
Research Board makes grants for studies in which it is particularly interested, such as 
shock, the preservation of blood and the use of blood substitutes, the effects of low tem- 
peratures and of radiation, ete. The Department of National Health and Welfare provides 
funds for research, available on the recommendation of provincial departments of health, 
in the following fields: public health research, tuberculosis control, child and maternal 
health, mental health, and general public health. It also gives assistance to the Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society (which obtains other support by public subscription) 
and to the Ontario Heart Foundation (which derives its other resources from the Ontario 
Provincial Government). In addition the Department of National Health and Welfare 
makes available to the provinces cancer grants, out of which the provinces may supplement 
the funds for research which the National Cancer Institute receives from the Canadian 
Cancer Society. Thus the Department of National Health and Welfare is the Canadian 
agency which gives the greatest support to extramural research in medicine; its interest 
is primarily in those problems that have a direct bearing on the health of the nation 
rather than in fundamental research. 


Universities receive funds for research also from provincial branches of the Canadian 
Cancer Society and from such government foundations as the Ontario Cancer Treatment 
and Research Foundation and the Alcoholism Research Foundation, from fraternal societies 
and clubs such as the Rotary Club, from the J. P. Bickell Foundation, the Atkinson 
Foundation, the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, the Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations of Canada, the Banting Research Foundation, the Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
pharmaceutical companies, etc. 


With help from these diverse sources, active research programs are in progress in 
every one of the twelve Canadian medical schools. In certain of these there are special 
departments devoted to research, e.g., the Departments of Medical Research at the 


* Prepared by Dr. G. H. Ettinger, Assistant Director, Division of Medical Research, National Research 
Council, Ottawa. 
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University of Toronto and at the University of Western Ontario, and the Department 
of Investigative Medicine at McGill University; these departments contain graduate 
students who work to higher degrees. With few exceptions, departments designed for 
undergraduate instruction are active in research; a majority provide graduate instruction 
as well, in which the students are maintained on research fellowships or grants. 

Notable contributions to medical knowledge are made every year by Canadian 
scientists, but space permits the mention of only a few fields: studies on epilepsy at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute; functions and interrelations of areas in the brain and 
brain stem and studies in neurophysiology and neurochemistry at McGill University, 
the University of Ottawa and the University of Western Ontario; endocrine and metabolic 
studies at McGill University and the Universities of Montreal, Toronto, Western Ontario 
and Manitoba; anticoagulants at the University of Saskatchewan; atherosclerosis and 
hypertension at McGill and Queen’s Universities and the Universities of Western Ontario 
and British Columbia; hypothermia at the University of Toronto; surgery of heart and 
blood-vessels at McGill University and the Universities of Toronto and Montreal, and the 
Montreal Institute of Cardiology; tuberculosis at Dalhousie University, the Institute of 
Microbiology, Montreal, and the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, Toronto; 
mental health studies at the Department of Health, Nova Scotia, the Allan Memorial 
Institute at McGill University, the University of Toronto, Regina General Hospital and 
the University of British Columbia; virology, including poliomyelitis, at the Institute of 
Microbiology, Montreal, the Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto, and the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories; bacteriology, immunity and hypersensitivity at McGill 
_ University, the University of Montreal, Queen’s University, the University of Western 
Ontario and the University of Toronto; cancer in all the medical schools. 


Connaught Medical Research Laboratories.—The Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories, University of Toronto, were established for the advancement of preventive 
medicine and public health through research and through the preparation of biological 
and other products essential in prevention or treatment of certain diseases. The Labora- 
tories render a medical public service to all the provinces of Canada and, to an extent, 
to countries abroad. This service was initiated when the preparation of diphtheria anti- 
toxin was undertaken in the Department of Hygiene at the University in an effort to reduce 
the toll of deaths from diphtheria in Canada. At the same time, the Department initiated 
investigations into this and other diseases. Since then, research activities have constantly 
expanded and today more than seventy studies are being conducted in the Laboratories. 

The research program of the Laboratories concerns the broad field of preventive medi- 
cine. By including the study of certain animal diseases, particularly those which are 
transmissible to man, and through preparation of related products, the Laboratories are 
serving both the medical and veterinary professions. 

The research projects are extensive and include studies of bacterial and virus diseases, 
investigations in immunology, epidemiology, physiology, biochemistry, and in other fields 
related to preventive medicine. ‘These undertakings are maintained in part through the 
distribution of products, the furnishing of which constitutes an important public health 
service. 

Important to the advancement of public health is the assistance rendered by the 
Laboratories in the postgraduate teaching of medical officers of health, nurses, dentists, 
veterinarians, and other professional personnel. From the inception of the Laboratories 
in 1914, members of the staff have been closely associated with postgraduate teaching in 
public health. In 1924, through the beneficence of the Rockefeller Foundation and with 
_the co-operation of the Government of the Province of Ontario, the School of Hygiene 
was established. This provided greatly enlarged teaching facilities and also extended 
the participation of the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories in the work of training 
public health leaders. 

On the University campus the College Division of the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories and the School of Hygiene share one building, permitting of joint use 
of research and laboratory facilities of the two institutions, and promoting a close 
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and mutually advantageous relationship. Here also the production of insulin and other 
glandular products is undertaken. On Spadina Crescent in Toronto, the Spadina Division 
of the Laboratories provides accommodation for much important work including the 
production of penicillin and research in the field of antibiotics. Additional facilities are 
provided near Toronto at the Dufferin Division and include a 145-acre farm property 
with modern laboratory buildings and quarters for animals. 


Through the organization of the Western Division in the University of British Columbia, 
the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories have shared in the development of an 
important program of research in preventive medicine on the Pacific Coast. 


Thus for over forty years the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, with the 
co-operation of the medical profession and the official public health authorities, have 
contributed in steadily increasing measure to the advancement of research and public 
health in Canada. 


The Banting Research Foundation.—The Banting Research Foundation supports 
the work of the Banting and Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto 
and aids medical research throughout Canada by making grants-in-aid to those who submit 
problems of sufficient medical interest to the Board of Trustees. The Board meets and 
makes grants usually three times a year, around June 1, Oct. 1 and Feb. 1. Five members 
of the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Board of Governors of the University of 
Toronto and the Alumni Association of the University of Toronto, and these five members 
appoint two other Trustees, then the seven members appoint an eighth Trustee. 


Subsection 4.—University Research 


Canadian universities and colleges would subscribe to three basically essential aims 
though with varying degrees of emphasis: (a) the diffusion of knowledge through sound 
teaching, extension and evening classes and written reports, (b) the conservation of knowl- 
edge and its reorganization and (c) the extension of the boundaries of knowledge through 
research. Most undergraduate courses attempt to provide a basic understanding in a 
number of subject fields with more extensive knowledge in one or more of these. The 
graduate courses provide a wider and deeper appreciation and understanding in a limited 
field through advanced courses, seminars and individual research. Practice in the research 
methods of the disciplines, using experiment, questionnaire, logic of the subject, or statistics 
is intended to prepare students capable of adding to present knowledge. 


Research in the universities was first undertaken to obtain knowledge for its own — 
sake, or pure research. It was soon recognized that this provided basic information on 
which applied science rests and it was followed through. More recently the universities, 
because of their unique position in having trained specialists and equipment, have under- 
taken emergency and other contractual research. The trend to pursue all three has been 
expanding rapidly and has created new problems as well as providing greater opportunities 
for undertaking sizable tasks which could not have been considered otherwise. Broadening 
of the field of research has indirectly been responsible for increasing the capacity of the 
universities to educate advanced students and has occasionally improved the quality of 
their education through providing large-scale equipment otherwise beyond the ability of 
the institution. 


Research presently undertaken in the universities falls into three broad categories: 
projects undertaken by the student under the guidance of a professor or committee to 
meet requirements for an advanced degree; that undertaken by the professor, which may 
be of a more or less continuous nature; and larger research projects undertaken co-operati- 
vely on a faculty or interfaculty basis in the university laboratories or in such specialized 
institutions connected with the university as medical research laboratories, institutes of 
microbiology and hygiene, science service laboratories and agriculture colleges. 

Some idea of the increase in research undertaken by Canadian universities is obtained 
from a comparison of the situation in 1919 (when two universities—Toronto and McGill— 
offered graduate courses beyond the master’s degree and graduated 11 students) with the 
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situation in 1955. In 1955 Ontario had four, Quebec three and six other provinces each 
had one major university with graduate facilities and conferred 294 doctorates in course, 
distributed by fields as follows: biological sciences, including medical and agricultural 
sciences, 83; engineering and applied science, 6; humanities, 50; physical sciences, 115; 
social sciences, 38; and unclassified, 2. Subject matter covered in these and reports of 
other research conducted by university professors and reported in professional journals 
is encyclopaedic and reflects specialization and variety. Outstanding research in different 
fields has become associated with various universities, for example: nuclear research and 
geophysics in McGill, Queen’s, McMaster and Saskatchewan; medical research in the 
Connaught Laboratories and in the Montreal Neurological Institute, to mention two; 
agricultural research in the western universities; and fisheries research in British Columbia. 


Outside financial support for university research comes primarily from three sources: 
Departments of the Federal and Provincial Governments and including the National 
Research Council and Defence Research Board which provide grants for approved and 
contracted government sponsored research; industry which supports both basic and applied 
research; and private foundations which provide grants for approved research, sometimes 
in selected fields. 


Expansion of facilities and the organization of personnel for research is not haphazard 
but the result of policy decisions. The present trend is towards the selection of department 
heads with consideration of expansion of research and the co-ordinating of research within 
broad fields. 


Subsection 5.—Industrial Research 


Industrial research in Canada is changing very rapidly. In the past, industry in 
general was largely unaware of the value of research to its own development and to that 
of the country, partly because many Canadian companies were subsidiaries of companies 
in the United Kingdom and the United States and partly because small companies found 
it impossible to finance their own research. The problem was accentuated by the vast 
size of the country, the absence of concentration of similar industries and the proximity 
to the relatively large research facilities of the United States. 


However, the emergence of Canada as a highly industrialized society, its entrance 
into multitudinous fields of production, the rapid growth of many large nation-wide indus- 
tries, the serving of a discriminating domestic market and the meeting of competition 
from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian manufacturing establishments 
research conscious and many of the larger ones now possess competent research organiza- 
tions. The fields covered by some of these industries are outlined in the 1956 Year Book 
at pp. 386-389. The research work of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, an in- 
dependent corporation combining efforts of government, university and industry in the 
expanding field of pulp and paper research, is described in the Forestry Chapter of this 
volume. ) 


Industrial Research-Development Expenditures in Canada, 1955.—A survey 
was conducted in 1955 of some 2,500 of the larger industrial firms in an attempt to measure 
the extent of the research program being undertaken and to obtain an indication of its 
direction. From this survey information was secured on research costs incurred by 
Canadian companies—both direct expenditures, and cost of purchasing research-development 
results from affiliates or from other companies located in Canada and in foreign countries. 

Data were also secured on the principal fields in which the research was carried out and 
on the number of professionally trained research personnel employed. The magnitude of 
the research-development costs in 1955 and the increase planned for 1956 give an indication 
of the size of the program and the direction in which business is searching for new products, 
for new and more efficient processes and for improvements to existing products and 
techniques. 
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The research-development program was reported by industry as totalling almost 
$66,000,000 in 1955 and was estimated at close to $80,000,000 in 1956. By far the major 
part of the work in 1955 was conducted within the companies themselves and accounted 
for $52,000,000. An additional $12,000,000 was spent for research-development done 
outside Canada, the bulk of which was in the United States. The remaining $2,000,000 
was spent for research done by other companies in Canada. 


1.—Research-Development Expenditures by Industry 1955 and 1956 


Estimated 
Research 
: Research Increase or 
Industry y slaty els Expenditures || Decrease 
956 
$ $ p.c 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells.............. ce eee eee 3,045, 624 3,619,300 18.84 
Manufacturing— 
Foodsiand beverages #22.ee cna te Reece oer oe aie hate seeteateheetele a 1,705,727 1,779, 122 4.30 
Rubber products fe cecbicconchh ack scurre oie caret ticki ee cei 2,719,839 2,997, 234 10.20 
eather products.c cs csceeneties com tick acces cake Geer emacs 156,900 169,500 8.03 
Textile iproducts it. cuiinc oe cte ck ate erie neal eka ate Mion ans Ian > 1,160,969 1,294, 820 11.53 
IWOOd PLOducts as «ne cates she ritacic orescence gelthraans cruueenoce hae aera 94,815 87,500 — 7.72 
PAPEL PLOAUCTSsateaaseie hee oe ote ee eee eee Me eiteresne tusloteee serie tare ccs 4,049,008 4,595, 425 13.50 
Tronvand steel productsay. sence ete eee oar 3,088, 257 8,297,120 6.76 
‘Transportation Equipment... seamen sense weasels o alee lose itolalet ree 16, 553, 409 22,771,645 37.56 
Non-sterrousanetalaproducts es. ease ete ae ete ere: 4,530, 242 5,109, 200 12.78 
Hlectrical apparatus and ‘supplies. s2 4. cile eye ose ese 1 teens eho eee 10,780, 204 11, 896, 124 10.35 
Non=metailicimineral products 20s sere ence eee teers ee 1,101, 488 1,073,927 — 2.50 
Productsrof petroleummand!coalsita.e -actes. aceaeen a ioe taeleest 4,704, 498 5, 653, 883 20.18 
@hemical: products:er. 4.52 cpecccss eace Picken ues ae ene Lae 7,844, 984 10, 135, 587 29.20 
Otherananuflacturinse eters. ese eee Coe eee sire 297,500 518, 400 74.25 
Transportation, storage, communication and public utility operations. . 3,350, 609 3,371,900 0.64 
Othernon=manulacturineze oes octet tere cares cclersrecrte erereere 701,542 934,060 33.14 
PP OCAIS = scsccerdcic WS ort orate ee ee Ne cine eta 65, 885, 615 79,304, 747 20.37 
1 Includes tobacco and tobacco products and miscellaneous manufacturing. 2 Includes construction, health 


services, engineering and scientific services and trade associations. 


The following estimates of research-development in the various fields of activity in 
1955 show that mechanical engineering, chemistry, chemical engineering, electrical engin- 
eering and metallurgy together accounted for 86 p.c. of the total. Expenditures in the 
chemistry and the chemical engineering fields, which are closely related, accounted for 
almost one-third of the total. Every industry reported some activity in the chemical 
research field and in at least one phase of engineering research. 


2.—Research-Development Expenditures by Field of Research 1955 


Field of Research Amount Field of Research Amount 
$ $ 

STAG UE 8 cb lente ace agas eee aoe 13,370,558 || Electrical engineering.................-- 13,,770¢,.0h0 
PHYSICS Ee crs aoe ae Lorre 3,066,917 Mechanical engineering................. 16, 136, 820 
Geologyiiiiane 2 - Attra ohhh eee iae te tte 733,969 || Other engineering....................5- 1,309,189 
Medicines se 5 he cine ten he le ee ae Seno ach: 154545999 tp Metallianeate csnccc.s irene cic curiebarte: 5, O11, 277 
Migriculvarey cas . ee ee eee neh ates ere 517,165 Other We Peete. peas oe aetone 1,294, 263 
Biologynais. wc. tock ouedeean ehapere 471,144 

Chemical engimeerings.-+....2 ees te es 7,601,550 


Civil engineering: thy. nes. taskice peat 540, 147 Totali..2 Ve aeeaooe 65,885,615 
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Arrangement of industrial-research expenditures by size group based on annual sales 
_of research-active firms shows that the larger firms accounted for the major part of the 
expenditures—firms with annual sales in excess of $50,000,000—although this size group 
included only 14 p.c. of the firms maintaining research establishments. 


3.—Research-Development Expenditures by Size Group 1955 


Research- Percentage 
Size Group! Firms Development of 
Cost Total 
No. $ 

IE Olt. no oe tal a teh = Se aes cisncemthse Ss +> 04 « «Phas 2 a oo = 52 42,723, 889 64.85 
STR GG $49,099,000) Cras cabs te des miaceate ne cod geet pce w owes 92 13,773,730 20.91 
RRND TOP OED G99 e000 cia rircucge Sie: sete. Shoge wis 9 = fayerer cei alin, exe sve.$ lov eob lobe av eecehs 199 8,572,856 13.01 
SEC TESTM UN UU Se eraah sertie sn eictele's «oles eanake ine nae Sta e680) See's njogive ce 34 815,140 1.23 
Totals ater h Aes ee ae ee chas dk ena heet 377 65,885, 615 100.00 


1 Based on annual sales value in 1955. 


During 1955 the equivalent of 2,914 professionally trained scientists were employed 
on research-development projects. The three top industrial groups, in terms of numbers 
of professionally trained employees, were electrical apparatus and supplies, transportation 
equipment and chemical products, which together accounted for 58 p.c. of the total profes- 
sional employment in the research field. 


Classification of the professional scientists by field of research and degree of training 
reveals that in all phases of engineering research there is a greater predominance of pro- 
fessional employees with bachelor degrees. On the other hand, chemists, physicists, 
geologists and other earth scientists and biological scientists, although predominantly 
trained to the bachelor level, have a greater percentage of professional employees with 
master or doctorate degrees than in the engineering field or in the over-all pattern. 


4.—Professional Research-Development Scientists Employed, by Field and 
Level of Training 1955 


Level of Training 


Field of Profession So Total 
Bachelor Master Doctorate 
No. No. No. No. 

BP TTPO IGEN GING... oEes . sare cio eela abe viare. valels einige til easieye 345 52 48 445 
MMOH INCE TAS = TA dst ie Sc iseh. Sata A Sole te wh ok eae 27 5 1 33 
ee TARE RETO IN CCTs, 555 roi ho vociels & ites Tey eesti ede © ee snags 416 57 9 482 
BPE PTCOMCOGINGCE:. oc st ceo ohislcte ceo ces «soe ce core ape ne'sie 416 21 Ti 444 
SR CTICURCED VAele 5. ese ae cata eh ah ins © Soba a teddies s 220 22 10 252 
Serna PAREN I os Sahn Po fos wna: agcnchcs fue Saicutslersael® antes 392 120 203 715 
OWE SNE a waidepee Sis aia oie celta iereke lise beatae 82 28 33 143 
Geologist, geophysicist and other earth scientist......... 19 6 8 33 
PRE OTAGt cr A oa ahs acslale onsite ser vice Biss Siucie “hye arses 129 16 18 163 
MTN ITTC IIE ee ee, ec as ces tec arsueg eo hie ents ss 20 3 2 25 
Te ICTS EIGN UISE! Lo) 65a + s/s :dle ete ene os ovis vokthele neater 3 3 67 73 
RMON ICHES SCION LIS by <x vcicrse doatsiosororer ke aca «oped alwke: Sie, Tetoweiorn, 15 4 3 22 
ME GTIESCIONEISO SA ho acc bisteicie Cisds: «cn euee 4 barvmie: crawhels's eke, 8 anes 18 3 7 28 
ROI eBUTO CTA OUDEL, hcg bees o siers iege we ge cloaca wd epewites » 52 1 3 56 


AU BAe Ss Sep een SBE Ohad Dee atv an goo ae 2,154 341 419 2,914 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture is one of Canada’s leading primary industries and is of particular impor- 
tance to the economy of the country. Special articles that have appeared in previous 
Year Books dealing with the historical development of agriculture and with significant 
features of that progress are listed in Chapter X XIX under the heading “Special Material 
Published in Former Editions of the Year Book’’. The following article covers, briefly, 
trends in the postwar period. 


POSTWAR AGRICULTURE* 


The trends in postwar agriculture have been quite well marked. A larger over-all 
output of agricultural products has been accomplished with a reduced labour force. Canada’s 
population has increased to more than 16,500,000, about 34 p.c. since 1946, and industry 
generally has been able to absorb quite readily the annual increment of new workers 
entering the labour force from natural increase in the adult population and from immi- 
gration. This buoyant activity, together with little unemployment, has resulted in 
steady and advancing incomes and therefore in active demand for almost all classes of 
commodities including foods. Thus the domestic market has utilized a much larger 
proportion of the increased output of agricultural products, bringing about a change in 
the prewar pattern of Canada’s agricultural export trade. 


Agricultural Production.—As already stated, the volume of agricultural production 
increased considerably over the postwar period. The index of physical volume, calculated 
on the basis of 1935-39 equalling 100, stood at 165.3 for 1956 as compared with 125.6 for 
1946. Fluctuations registered in the interval were attributable in large measure to the 
size of the western grain crop. But even allowing for the years of bumper grain production, 
there was a consistent increase in the output of almost all agricultural products. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Hog slaughterings, which reached a peak during the period of the wartime bacon 
contracts with the United Kingdom, varied through the years since then, but remain at 
more than 1,000,000 above the 1935-39 average of 3,400,000. In three of the postwar 
years they exceeded that average by 2,000,000. Slaughterings of cattle and calves showed 
a similar upward trend, increasing almost consistently through the years and in 1956 
exceeding the 1935-39 average of 1,500,000 by just over 1,000,000. Total milk production 
varied in the postwar years between 15,300,000,000 Ib. and 17,600,000,000 lb. annually. 


Since the end of the War the number of farm workers has declined by an average of 
30,000 annually and it is estimated that only about 15 p.c. of the gainfully employed in 
Canada are now on farms. Ability to reach the high level of production with a much 
reduced labour force resulted largely from the great increase in mechanical farm operations. 
About $2,000,000,000, or one-fifth of farm capital, is now invested in machinery and 
equipment. ‘This includes one tractor for every 242 acres of improved farm land. Elec- 
tricity is available on 75 p.c. of Canada’s farms and provides power for many kinds of 
labour-saving devices. Some indication of the growth in mechanization is shown by figures 
secured from eight of the Department of Agriculture’s Illustration Station Farms in 
southeastern Saskatchewan; in 1940, 17 p.c. of total farm capital in that area was in 
machinery and by 1956 the proportion was 41 p.c. 


Also of great importance in the advance of agricultural output has been the constant 
introduction of improved methods of farming based on the work of agricultural scientists. 
Long-term research of the plant breeders, for instance, has produced disease-resistant and 
newer crop varieties which have increased production materially through higher yields. 
Today special varieties of almost all agricultural crops have been developed to give best 
results under the varying climatic and soil conditions existing throughout Canada. 
Chemical destruction of weeds, almost in its infancy during the War years, today is 
common practice and vast areas of crops are treated with a variety of chemical prepara- 
tions that effectively destroy or control weeds. The development of new and better 
insecticides and fungicides has kept pace with the chemical treatment of weeds and with 
a corresponding effect. Irrigation and more efficient production and harvesting methods 
have also played a part. 


At the same time, in considering crop yields, nature must not be overlooked. Canada 
has recently had a cycle of excellent growing years; should this be replaced by a less favour- 
able growing cycle, yields might well decline and over-all crop production be reduced. 


The livestock industry has also undergone considerable change. Plans for the erad- 
ication of tuberculosis and brucellosis among cattle have received greater impetus. Record 
of performance testing and artificial insemination of cattle is contributing to better strains 
of livestock and poultry. Dairy research is having its effect, and studies relating to 
poultry and of new methods of preparing and packaging poultry products for market 
have given this industry something of a new look. 


In these and many other ways research is contributing toward the increase in production. 
Research work on test plots and in laboratories is being applied in the everyday operations 
of Canadian farms and agriculture is becoming more and more a scientific operation. 


The Domestic Market.—Canadians spend about one-quarter of their income on 
food. At present they consume in one form or another about 99 p.c. of all milk produced 
in the country, exports of pork products have become quite small in relation to domestic 
consumption, and in 1955 and 1956 Canada became a net importer of beef and poultry. 
It therefore seems clear that, particularly since 1950, consumption of all these products 
has shown a considerably sharper rise than the increase in population. In other words 
there has been a ‘real’ increase in per capita consumption. 


A striking feature of postwar food consumption has been the increased use of high 
protein foods such as meat, poultry and eggs, and of the protective foods such as milk 
and processed dairy products. There has also been greater consumption of fruits and 
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vegetables, both fresh and canned, but consumption of cereals and potatoes has declined. 
Thus Canadians appear to be enjoying a much better balanced diet and the Canadian 
housewife is spending more of her food budget on higher priced foods. 


Increased per capita consumption of some products has also been accompanied by 
changes in consumer preference bringing adjustments in production, processing and 
marketing methods. In 1956, Canadians consumed 73.6 lb. of beef per capita which is 
approximately 29.5 Ib. more than the amount consumed in 1952 and the highest consump- 
tion in 30 years. Also, beef consumed in recent years has been of higher quality. In 1938 
the percentage of Red and Blue brand beef was about 21 p.c. of the total kill; in 1956 it 
was nearly 50 p.c. The increased demand has created a year-round market for these 
erades and this change in market requirements has resulted in a more efficient use of 
pasture because, with an assured outlet throughout the pasture season, there is not the 
necessity, as there was at one time, of trying to reach the early market before the seasonai 
break in prices. 


In 1956 the per capita consumption of poultry was 31.6 lb., an increase of about 10 lb. 
since 1950. Until fairly recently, poultry production was something of a farm sideline 
but now it is rapidly becoming a highly specialized farm enterprise. Efficient laying flocks 
are replacing the old casual layer and the establishment of ultra-modern broiler plants 
is indicative of the transition in the production of poultry meat. Recent acceptance of 
turkeys as something more than a Thanksgiving and Christmas feast has been achieved 
by the introduction of small light-weight birds and by changes in merchandising and 
processing methods geared to accommodate large-scale production and distribution. 
Today the public is getting a higher quality product, packaged in more convenient and 
attractive form and available throughout the year. 


Annual consumption of pork products has varied more than other meats during the 
postwar period. This is because, as farmers assess the potential market demand, they 
can cut-back or increase the supply of hogs much more rapidly than can be done with beef 
cattle. Today Canadians are eating about 58 Ib. per capita annually compared with a 
prewar consumption of 39.8 lb. Few adjustments have been necessary to meet the demands 
of the domestic market. The Canadian hog industry was originally developed to meet 
the requirements of the United Kingdom market. Fortunately Canadian taste in bacon 
and hams is almost identical with that of the British consumer and so, as exports to the 
United Kingdom declined, the domestic market proved a suitable replacement. Recent 
consumer preference surveys indicate that the Canadian housewife is prepared to pay a 
premium for lean bacon. 


Because of the number of products into which fluid milk can be processed and the 
speed with which a transition can be made from one to another, trends in the dairy industry 
are relatively flexible. For some years now the domestic market has been absorbing 
almost all the output of Canadian farms either as fluid milk and cream or as a processed 
product. Annual milk production has been around 17,300,000,000 Ib. for the past three 
years. Per capita consumption of fluid milk and cream has been very stable for four 
years and that of creamery butter has shown little change in the same period. Consump- 
tion of cheddar cheese declined somewhat in 1956 but still remains about in line with 
recent years. Ice cream continues to be an important dairy product and the average 
consumption is about 16.5 pt. annually. 


For a number of years domestic consumption of concentrated milks has been increasing. 
Dry skimmed milk has become popular in baby-feeding and for partially fat-free diets 
and consumption has almost doubled since 1945. If the recent trend in domestic sales 
and exports of evaporated milk is to be maintained the volume of production must be 
increased. But because fewer heifers are currently being kept for replacement of older 
cows in the herd, any increase in milk production in the immediate future will depend 
mainly on an increased production per cow. 
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The Export Market.—Naturally the expanding demand from the domestic market 
for Canada’s farm production has had a marked effect on the pattern of export trade. 
In the years 1935-39 Canada exported on the average 33 p.c. of the total agricultural 
production. The proportion has fluctuated considerably since then, reaching 69 p.c. in 
1945, the peak year of the wartime food production drive, and dropping to 24 p.c. in 
1953. In 1955, the latest year for which figures are available, it was 28 p.c. Imports of 
directly competing agricultural products have not varied much from year to year. They 
averaged 5 p.c. of Canadian farm production for the years 1935-39 and were 4 p.c. in 1955. 


There has been a considerable change since before the War in the dependence on the 
export market by individual commodities. Wheat exports have averaged about 60 p.c. 
of production but exports of some other grains have increased greatly in terms of produc- 
tion. For instance, barley exports in 1935-39 were 17 p.c. of production and for the 1955 
crop they were 27 p.c. The change is even more striking for rye, being from 26 p.c. in 
1935-39 to 88 p.c. in 1955, and for flaxseed from 3 p.c. to 59 p.c. Despite the great increase 
in production there has been a marked decline in the relative dependence on the export 
market for livestock. The percentages of cattle marketings exported, both live and as 
meat, were 14 p.c. in 1935-39, and 3 p.c. in 1955. Equivalent figures for hogs show a 
similar movement, from 24 p.c. prewar to 6 p.c. in 1955. Exports of cheese and apples 
have also declined relative to production. Cheddar cheese exports were 65 p.c. of pro- 
duction in 1935-39 and 17 p.c. in 1955 and apple exports 52 p.c. in 1935-39 and 15 p.e. 
in 1955. 


Canada’s agricultural exports have also shown a decided change in direction during 
recent years. In the immediate prewar years, 62 p.c. of such exports, other than wheat, 
found a market in the United Kingdom and 27 p.c. in the United States. During the 
War, the United Kingdom took all available supplies of many agricultural products. 
After the War, balance of payments difficulties led to the curtailment of imports of many 
agricultural products from dollar countries, but the United States showed an ability to 
absorb greater quantities of Canadian farm products. In the three years 1953 to 1955, 
21 p.c. of farm exports, other than wheat, went to the United Kingdom and 53 p.c. to the 
United States. 


The position with respect to imports in the United Kingdom is that under a program 
of government assistance to agriculture through guaranteed prices and subsidies, domestic 
production has been stimulated and the dependence on imports reduced. In 1955 the 
United Kingdom produced 46 p.c. of its requirements of bacon and ham compared with 
36 p.c. in 1938. The change in some other commodities was even more marked. Pork 
advanced from 74 p.c. in 1938 to 91 p.c. in 1955; eggs from 66 p.c. to 91 p.c.; beef from 
47 p.c. to 63 p.c. and apples from 23 p.c. to 73 p.c. 


The Future Domestic Market.—Whether the active trend of the past decade 
toward increased domestic consumption of agricultural products will continue appears to 
be tied in closely with the industrial economy of the country as a whole. With vast new 
resources being developed, and others still untapped, there seems every reason to conclude 
that population will increase even faster than in the past, that the domestic market will 
remain buoyant, and that new industrial areas will be established. 


Thus Canadian agriculture faces the problem of meeting the needs of a much expanded 
domestic market. Canada has many thousands of acres of land in settled areas capable of 
much more intensive cultivation than at present. These areas are already supplied with 
electricity and transportation facilities and are within reach of schools, churches and other 
amenities of life. Scientific agriculture will continue to assist in increasing the potential 
output of Canadian farms. As already mentioned, hardier and higher-yielding varieties 
of almost all crops are constantly being developed; crop losses by insects, weeds and disease 
are being reduced; soil chemistry is making and keeping soils more fertile; irrigation and 
reclamation of suitable lands is progressing; improvement of livestock is under continual 
study as is processing, transportation and marketing of the finished product. 
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Because of Canada’s rapid economic growth there has been some encroachment on 
farm land by industry. Naturally this is most pronounced in areas geographically suited 
for industrial development, and in such areas some fertile land has been lost to agriculture. 
However, it seems probable that for some years to come, more intensive cultivation of 
the present farming areas will compensate for loss of any agricultural land to industry. 
A possible exception may be in certain areas of southern Ontario where highly specialized 
crops are now grown and where climatic conditions are the essential factor in their pro- 
duction. 


The dearth of farm labour may be a limiting factor to production in those branches 
of the industry, such as dairying, which cannot obtain much advantage from mechanization. 
However, during the latter part of 1956 and early 1957 there were indications that the 
shift of workers from farm to town had slowed down, apparently as the result of a more 
adequate supply of labour in competing industries, particularly forestry and construction. 
If the total available labour force tends to level out more evenly among all industries in 
the years ahead, farmers will find hired help less difficult to obtain. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The British North America Act (1867) states in part that “in each province, the legis- 
lature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that “the Parliament 
of Canada may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the 
provinces; and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have 
effect in and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the 
Parliament of Canada”. As a result of this provision there now exists a Department of 
Agriculture, with a Minister of Agriculture at its head, in the Federal Government and in 
each of the provinces except Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with by 
the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources, 


Subsection 1.—General Policy, Price Stability and Farm Credit 


The activities of the Department of Agriculture are directed toward the production 
of marketable farm products. Apart from the initial research and experimentation in 
connection with operations on the farm itself it is essential that processing, grading and 
inspection of farm products should be of a high standard if markets both at home and 
abroad are to be retained and new ones developed. For that reason the inspection and 
grading activities of the Department have become of increasing importance. By inspection 
and grading the buyer is able to obtain a product suited to his requirements; the producer 
is compensated according to the grade of his product and is thus encouraged to produce 
a high quality commodity. 


The results of experimental and research work and the policies of the Department 
in general are made available to farmers and to the public through bulletins, the press, 
radio, television and the screen. Regular releases on market conditions and prices are a 
feature of this publicity. 


Price Stability.x—The Federal Government has passed a number of Acts designed 
to give price stability in marketing agricultural products. The most important of these 
is the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944, which permits the Federal Government to 
stabilize the price of any agricultural product except wheat and coarse grains (which are 
marketed under other legislation) by outright purchase or by underwriting the market 
through guarantees or deficiency payments. The following products have been supported 
under the Act when occasion arose: potatoes, apples, dried white beans, extracted honey, 
dry skimmed milk, creamery butter, shell eggs, cheese, hogs and cattle. 


* Except as otherwise indicated this material was prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Under the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, 1939, price support 
may be extended by the Government to assist in financing initial payments made by 
co-operatives to primary producers on delivery of the products for sale. Initial payments 
are subject to negotiation between co-operative and government but may not exceed 80 p.c. 
of the average returns for like grades and qualities during the previous three years and 
the Government guarantees banks against loss in advancing funds to co-operative organi- 
zations with whom agreements have been signed. The legislation has been used extensively 
by co-operatives, and agreements through the years have covered onions, potatoes, corn, 
many seed crops and ranch bred fox and mink pelts, 


A number of provincial governments have legislation providing for the establishment 
of a Board to regulate or control the marketing of agricultural products sold within the 
province concerned. Under the British North America Act a provincial government 
cannot legislate with regard to products marketed outside the province or in export trade, 
but under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 1949, the Federal Government may 
at discretion permit provincial marketing legislation to be applied in whole or in part to 
the marketing of agricultural products outside the province concerned and in export trade. 


The Agricultural Products Board Act, 1951, states that the Board may buy, sell, 
export and import agricultural products when directed by the Governor in Council. 


Farm Credit and Assistance.—The Federal Government has made provision for 
the extension of credit to farmers under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act. In addition to these two Acts, dealt with in detail below, 
The Prairie Grain Producers Interim Financing Act, 1956, provides short-term financing 
necessary by reason of difficulty in the prompt marketing of threshed grain. Certain 
financial assistance in event of crop failure is provided by the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act.—Under this Act, long-term farm mortgage credit is 
available to Canadian farmers through the agency of the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
established in 1929. Loans are made to buy farm land, livestock and farm equipment, 
to make farm improvements and to pay debts and operating expenses. 


Prior to June 26, 1956, the Board supplied intermediate-term second mortgage credit 
to its first mortgage borrowers but on that date the Act was amended and this type of 
credit was discontinued and the Board’s first mortgage lending powers were broadened. 
First mortgage loans repayable on an amortization plan with equal annual payments are 
now made for periods not exceeding 30 years and in amounts up to $15,000 and up to 65 p.c. 
of the appraised value of the farm offered as security. Funds for lending are borrowed 
by the Board from the Minister of Finance at current interest rates and are re-lent to 
farmers at a slightly higher interest rate sufficient to pay the cost of funds and administra- 
tion expenses. The Board’s authorized capital, fixed at $3,000,000 by the amendment of 
June 26, 1956, was increased to $4,000,000 by a further amendment passed on Mar. 28, 
1957. The Board’s borrowing power is limited to twenty times the amount of its out- 
standing capital subscribed by the Government of Canada. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, loans were approved for a total of $13,978,700, an 
increase of 68 p.c. over the previous year and the largest amount approved in any year 
since the Board’s establishment. Of this total 58.5 p.c. was approved to buy land and 
pay land-secured debt, 21.6 p.c. to pay debts, 14.3 p.c. to buy livestock and farm machinery 
and to make improvements and 5.6 p.c. for sundry purposes. At Mar. 31, 1957, 20,372 
first mortgage loans and 1,841 second mortgage loans were outstanding for a total of 
— $53,748,364. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, administered 
by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide intermediate-term credit and a 
type of short-term credit to enable farmers to equip, improve and develop their farms. 
There is scarcely anything a farmer needs in the way of mechanical aids for his farm oper- 
ation or his home for which a loan may not be made. Assistance may also be obtained 
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for the purchase of livestock, principally foundation or breeding stock; for installation or 
repair of farm electrical systems; for repair, alteration or construction of farm buildings, 
including the home; and for fencing, drainage and other development projects. Credit 
is provided on security and terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The chartered banks are the lending agency under the Act. The legislation, originally 
operative for three years 1945-47, has been extended from time to time for three-year 
periods. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against loss up to 10 p.c. of 
the total loans made by it during the period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan 
made after the aggregate of all loans made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount 
fixed by statute. In 1956 the Act was extended for a further three-year period commencing 
Apr. 1, 1956, and ending on Mar. 31, 1959. The aggregate of loans for this period, affected 
by the guarantee, is set at $300,000,000. -By Dec. 31, 1956, only 727 claims amounting 
to $425,402 had been paid under the guarantee since inception of the Act. 


Loans may be obtained for terms up to ten years with interest not to exceed 5 p.c. 
The maximum amount to be advanced to a borrower at any one time was increased to 
$5,000 by the legislation of 1956. The borrower must provide from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of 
the cost of his project or purchase, depending on the loan category to which it belongs. 


By Dee. 31, 1956, $523,852,496 or 80.2 p.c. had been repaid of the total loans made. 
The position as of Dec. 31, 1956, was as follows:— 


PEC HOF 
Loans Total Loans 
Period Outstanding Outstanding 
$ . 
EOAB 48 sesh equ on aE a WL Rail ca Al eee . Pete eee 13,979 0.01 
1948-5: ee MER Sy a ene deta dae 790, 455 0.6 
1 QSL Dar resis sence eral o tort etcere inter erate eee oi metic tem Sica apes 5, 986, 856 4.6 
195825 GRAD... Ree sae See ce ess Kacey Ek a 65,404,326 50.4 
bid a ae Pere ee. RAPER aS ntin-waiseniy reeae em Wine, rr panied 57, 483,367 44.4 
TOTALS 


SM. cae ety SOE CEES» ODN Te the eine 129, 678, 983 100.0 


1.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1948-57 


Nortre.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year Ended First Second 
Mar. 31— Mortgage Mortgage Total First Second Total 


Amount Mortgage | Mortgage Amount 
No. Amount No. Amount 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LORS Ye.) 8 GME A cake 1,301 | 3,145,150 517 315,400 | 3,460,550 || 2,911,167 274,073 3, 185, 240 
EON dee nck LAS 1,821 | 4,450,100 756 469,200 | 4,919,300 || 4,169,070 425, 966 4,595,036 
TOO eee. eter atk: 1,949 | 4,715,500 801 473,900 | 5,189,400 || 4,480,779 462,150 4,942,929 
DOL cere a ee 1,796 | 4,312,450 680 409,550 | 4,722,000 || 4,288,866 404, 213 4,693,079 
ROS2 SLOG. 2: 1,487 | 3,929,500 494 308,900 | 4,238,400 || 4,131,141 337,951 4,469,092 
Lo ct Seer 1,685 | 5,458,750 559 393,550 | 5,852,300 |} 4,766,149 342,410 5,108, 559 
LODE REY Peer are aes 2,091 | 7,366,800 591 449,950 | 7,816,750 || 6,606,323 394, 216 7,000, 539 
LOS etd. ver grok ti seek 2,145 | 7,902,100 395 323,400 | 8,225,500 || 7,849,663 357,339 8,207,002 
TODO. tc ae oe 2,057 | 8,126,900 204 182,750 | 8,309,650 |} 8,038,877 215, 445 8, 254, 322 


BUOi cee peer en 2,921 13,978, 700 == == 13,978,700 || 13,154,066 29,926 | 18,183,992 
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2.—First Mortgage Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, by Province, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


Nors.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Province 1955 1956 1957 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Prince Edward Island............... 116 331,350 104 332,350 136 445, 800 
MMS COLE She cic ass co sie sebe oo ris aor 29 88,050 36 123, 700 47 221,350 
BNOW SOTUNS WICK 6 cccccus lacks vee os 62 184, 250 39 106, 500 60 234, 050 
NEO 5 Be ae a a 177 597,400 127 506, 600 139 707,350 
LAT Pie Mae Ra Ra ae See 428 1,821, 250 443 2,058, 850 672 3,916, 100 
_-RIUTEO OL oie gis A at ae ere 200 759, 700 229 918, 950 284 1,346, 200 
Baskatehewall: i....u< 668 does deowd lds 726 2,706, 750 671 2,610, 200 897 4,212,600 
MESSE AMM cr eh rots oto cieeehs <P ctace ores 3 307 974, 600 314 1,049, 600 591 2,381, 700 
fstnisn Columbia....< 2... .eesece sess 100 438, 750 94 420,150 95 513,550 

POUAIS oo ccc eee 2,145 7,902,100 2,057 8,126, 900 25921 13,978, 700 


3._Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose, 1955 and 1956, 
with Cumulative Totals since 1945 


1955 1956 Total Loans 1945-56 
Purpose |] | 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No $ No. $ No $ 
Purchase of agricultural implements....... 50,857 | 58,371, 706 51,073 | 60,868, 133 516,484 | 580,279,941 
Construction, repair or alterations of, or 
making additions to any buildings or 
BEDMCCULO OMA LATIN» ae oe en css clei s+ «cine 3,578 | 4,886,207 3,835 | 5,374,605 30,989 | 37,882,721 
Purchase of livestock... .....c..ccccessees 4,443 | 3,575,023 4,071 | 3,520,537 27,364 | 22,482,013 


Works for the improvement or develop- 
ment of a farm designated in the Regu- 
LFULENGI ECS sed pig sata a te aaa ap ete eel 1,329 | 1,722,794 812 855, 238 16,104 | 10,058,259 

Purchase or installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electrical system 
and the alteration and improvement of 


a farm electrical system................ 433 460, 184 301 193, 631 3, 663 2,259,396 
Erection or construction of fencing or works 

for drainage on a farm..............005- 115 89,607 88 67, 169 805 569, 149 

4 TOT Chai areata ete an ee aay ee 60,755 | 69,105,521 60,180 | 70,819,312 || 595,409 | 653,531,479 


4.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Province, 1955 and 1956, 
with Cumulative Totals since 1945 


Total Loans 


ni. 1955 1956 1945-56 
rovince ek a We 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No $ No. $ No $ 
Bimpioaundiants.).(ass oye). Pegs ees 35 45,790 57 72,276 255 312, 642 
Prince Edward Island....... sy Nes f Gare 1, 225 1,106,055 1,027 990, 245 9,096 8, 295, 816 
MMOERCGTIN esc. ere ete e s 1,089 998, 938 931 893, 272 6,476 5,781,321 
Mewibrunswick.:......... 2.665 deee es esk 838 922,949 744 815, 250 5,421 5,741,451 
Ssh aa ee 8,559 | 9,812,151 9,046 | 10,960,977 49,915 | 56,575,800 
OLS ag the eit alla MME Aa aaa 11,260 | 13,647,571 10,305 | 12,631,582 85,565 | 94,358,506 
Barret yee SY eh che eek OE eR LS 6,481 6, 875, 123 6,702 | 7,732,778 74,755 | 78,710,480 
BCE oe oe ocdces bin sue Se busin « 14,223 | 16,585,557 15,468 | 18,484,970 180,933 | 206,581,969 
i eth a ae ll a a er 14,896 | 16,629,025 14,195 } 16,109,125 165,594 | 178,715,919 
Beritishi Columbia, .220.. 2.6.08. .teseaee ee 2,149 | 2,482,362 1,705 | 2,128,837 17,399 18,457,275 
Wotalse. 36. CAGES | ROOM Bee, 60,755 | 69,105,521 60,180 | 70,819,312 || 595,409 | 653,531,479 
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Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939 
and administered by the Federal Department of Agriculture, provides for direct money 
payments by the Federal Government, on an acreage basis, to farmers in areas of low crop 
yields in the Prairie Provinces and the Peace River District of British Columbia. The Act 
was designed to assist the municipalities and provinces in years of crop failure to meet 
relief expenditures which would normally be too great to be assumed by them. The Act 
provides that payments be made to farmers under’ certain conditions and terms and, in 
order that Federal Government costs may be defrayed to some extent, it is required that 
1 p.c. of the purchase price of all grains (wheat, oats, barley and rye) marketed in the 
Prairie Provinces be paid to the Federal Government and set aside in a special fund for the 
purposes of the Act. 

If the farmer, who may be an owner, a tenant, or a member of a co-operative farm 
association engaged in farming, is located in a crop failure area, he may be awarded assist- 
ance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum of 200 acres. The 
rates of payment range up to $4 per acre. 

From the inception of the scheme to Mar. 31, 1957, the total amount paid out under the 
Act was $186,286,055. The amount collected under the I-p.c. levy to Feb. 28, 1957, 
was $97,740,303. 


Subsection 2.—A¢gricultural Research and Experimentation 


The Department of Agriculture conducts on a broad scale scientific research and 
experimentation on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional requirements of 
plants and animals, the breeding and testing of new species and varieties, the micro- 
biology of soils and foods, investigations of crop production and cultural methods, and 
many other matters. This work is carried on mainly by the Science Service and the 
Experimental Farms Service and, in addition to providing information on current pro- 
duction problems, is of paramount importance to the long-time well-being of agriculture. 

Conservation of the soil is of basic importance to agriculture and research in the 
form of soil surveys and study of methods for the protection and conservation of soil 
resources is carried on by the Department in collaboration with the provincial governments. 
Studies include the chemistry of the soil, cover crops, value of manure and fertilizers, cultural 
methods, use of tillage machinery and development of large land reclamation projects. 

For many years the Department has conducted investigations into the control of 
insects and diseases of forest trees. The limited silvicultural work carried on has aimed 
at maintaining a supply of trees suitable for planting on the prairies as shelter belts and 
to prevent soil and snow drifting. Basically this is also a soil conservation measure. 

Much of the research and experimental work is concerned with crop plants, for after 
the soil itself, these are of chief importance. This work includes the breeding and testing 
of suitable varieties of crops to be grown under the varying climatic conditions throughout 
Canada. The culture and the nutritional value of crop plants and the suitability of food 
crops for human consumption—even their appeal or lack of appeal to a housewife—are 
continuously under study. 

Livestock research includes mainly the feeding, care and handling of stock, its pro- 
tection from insects and diseases and the production of suitable market and breeding types. 
A limited amount of work has also been done on the production of new strains of animals. 
Research and study of processed products such as milk, butter, cheese and meat and 
of fruits and vegetables is a most active item in the scientific work of the Department. 
Storage of agricultural products creates many problems that call for constant study. 

Chemical and biological research and experimentation is chiefly of an applied nature. 
The Department does not specialize in so-called fundamental research involving the 
discovery of basic scientific phenomena and laws but concentrates on the adoption of 
known processes and the application of such processes to specific aims. Some discoveries 
bordering on fundamental research however are occasionally made, and extension of research 
is also made to some degree into the basic field where certain information is lacking in 
applied science. 
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Agricultural research, particularly in plant science, must be decentralized to a great 
extent as most problems must be studied where they occur. Apart from the value to 
farmers of having a local source of information the experimental farms and science labor- 
atories are widely distributed because the work can be done in no other way. In addition 
to the headquarters of the Experimental Farms Service at Ottawa work is carried on at 
32 branch experimental farms, 20 substations and two forest nursery stations. Experi- 
mental work of local application is done at 233 illustration stations. The work of the 
Science Service, centralized at Ottawa, is augmented by that of about 100 laboratories 
located throughout the country. 


In the field of economic research, studies in farm management, land utilization, 
marketing and farm family living are undertaken in all parts of the country. The scope 
of the scientific and experimental work of the Department is revealed when it is realized 
that there is no plant or animal in Canada that is not susceptible to damage caused by 
bacteria, fungi, viruses, insects or parasites. 


Subsection 3.—Protection and Grading 


Unlike manufactured articles, even close scrutiny of most agricultural products is of 
little help in determining their purity as food, or their value to the farmer for further 
production. Products used as food must be pure and healthful and must satisfy standards 
of quality established for them. If agriculture is to be conducted on a sound basis, the 
supplies farmers buy—seeds, feeds, fertilizers and pesticides— also must carry a guarantee 
that they will be as represented. Much of the research and experimental work would be 
of no avail if legislation were not provided to ensure satisfactory end-products. In addition, 
Canada’s livestock, crops and trees must be protected from diseases of foreign or domestic 
origin. 

These protective and grading services are a most important part of the work of two 
sections of the Department of Agriculture: the Production Service and the Marketing 
Service. Generally the protective features and the grading to standards or approval of 
analyses of farm supplies come under the Production Service. The grading of most food 
products is the responsibility of the Marketing Service. Legislative authority to impose 
protective and grading services is derived from about 20 Acts or their accompanying 
Regulations. 


Health of Animals.—The protection of the health of Canada’s livestock is a most 
important service. To guard against the introduction of contagious diseases from foreign 
lands stringent regulations are enforced by the Health of Animals Division covering 
the importation of livestock, livestock products and even packing material and litter. 
Provision is also made for the control or eradication of animal diseases developing within 
Canada. The Division is responsible for the inspection of animals slaughtered for food 
and post-mortem examination is made of all carcasses in the course of slaughter and dressing 
before the meat is approved for human consumption. Sanitary conditions in packing 
plants and slaughter houses come under review and all canned meats must meet high 
standards of processing to qualify as food. The Division operates animal pathology 
laboratories which carry out routine laboratory examinations and conduct research in- 
vestigations in animal disease problems. 


Protection of Supplies.—The Plant Products Division, in co-operation with the 
provinces and other agencies, is concerned primarily with the administration of Acts 
respecting feeding stuffs, fertilizers, pesticides, hay and straw, fibre flax and binder twine, 
and the production of seed. The inspection services of the Division have three main 
functions: (1) to enforce the Acts that regulate the sale of the agricultural supplies; (2) to 
provide as required such services as seed crop inspection and the sealing of seed produced 
from inspected and other approved crops; (3) to co-operate with provincial governments 
and other agencies in promoting and improving supplies of seeds, feeds, fertilizers and 
pesticides, 
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Visual inspection is of little value for most of these products and laboratory testing 
is necessary; the laboratory services of the Division maintain branch offices across Canada. 
Testing seeds is a complex matter, for they must be tested for germination, variety, purity 
and freedom from weeds and other kinds of seeds before they are graded, All feeding 
stuffs, fertilizers and pesticides are subject to registration and this is refused if the use of 
products would be dangerous,.if the ingredients or analyses are unsatisfactory or if the 
claims made regarding their value are incorrect or misleading. . 


Plant Protection.—The Division of Plant Protection functions with regard to 
plants and plant products much as the Health of Animals Division does withanimals, 
and it administers the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. Imported nursery stock and 
plant material are all subject to inspection as protection against the introduction of insects 
and diseases. Extensive inspection is maintained within Canada to identify, localize and 
exterminate dangerous enemies of crops and trees. Provision is also made for the inspection 
of potato crops to be used for seed for domestic and export markets, and for the issuance 
of health certificates required for a wide range of plant products. 


Standards and Inspection.—The Department has been steadily establishing and 
improving standards of quality for agricultural products for over fifty years. This work 
originated in an effort to improve the quality of export commodities and has gradually 
been extended to include many products that move in interprovincial trade. Most 
provinces have adopted these standards for enforcement on products marketed within 
their boundaries. 


Grade standards are established and enforced for dairy products, meats, wool, eggs, 
poultry, fresh and processed fruits and vegetables, honey and maple products. These 
grades are widely recognized outside Canada and many Canadian foods and agricultural 
products command premium prices because of the strict quality standards maintained. 


Dairy Products.—Producers, processors and consumers all derive benefits from grading 
and inspection services of the Dairy Products Division. Authority to carry out such 
services is contained in the Canada Dairy Products Act which establishes national stand- 
ards for dairy products and regulates interprovincial and international trade. Grade 
names and standards are prescribed for cheddar cheese, creamery butter and dry skimmed 
milk and each of these products must be graded before entering into interprovincial or 
international trade. Dairy products for which grade names are not established, such as 
ice cream, evaporated milk and process cheese, are required to meet prescribed standards 
for composition, packing and marking before being exported from Canada, imported into 
Canada or moved from one province to another. Authority to carry on the grading and 
inspection of dairy products made and sold within the province of origin is derived from 
legislation passed by the province concerned. 


Meats and Wool.—In addition to veterinary inspection of carcasses for wholesome- 
ness, inspection and grading of meats for quality is of importance. All hogs slaughtered 
at inspected and approved plants are rail graded, that is, the farmer is paid on the dressed 
weight and quality of the carcass. All beef carcasses in inspected plants are graded and 
the better grades are marked with the national brands according to prescribed standards. 
Lamb and veal carcasses are graded on an optional basis. Wool is inspected and graded 
in registered wool warehouses. 


Eggs and Poultry—There are 1,243 registered egg grading stations for the grading 
and packing of eggs; and 43 registered egg breaking stations for the processing, grading 
and packing of frozen egg products. Registered poultry processing and eviscerating 
stations for the processing, eviscerating, grading and packing of poultry total 381. Because 
of a rapidly increasing demand for eviscerated poultry the quantity processed in registered 
processing and eviscerating plants has increased—from approximately 4,000,000 lb. in 
1950 to 134,789,695 Ib. in 1956. 
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Inspection of eggs, poultry and frozen egg products is compulsory on all sizable 
quantities intended for export, and also for interprovincial poultry shipments of 10,000 lb. 
or over. These products are also check inspected periodically for grade when offered for 
wholesale and retail sale. The sale of eggs by grade at retail is compulsory throughout 
Canada and the sale of poultry by grade at retail is compulsory in many of the larger 
consuming centres. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables—Grades are established for all principal fruits and 
vegetrbles produced in Canada. Practically all products for which grades are established 
must be inspected and certified if for shipment out of Canada. In addition, inspection and 
certification is compulsory on specified products if produced in certain provinces and 
shipped to another province. To provide this service, mostly seasonal in nature, a staff 
of inspectors is maintained throughout the foremost producing areas across Canada. In 
the larger distributing centres an inspection staff is maintained to administer grading, 
packaging and marking regulations at the wholesale and retail level, to collect and compile 
market statistics and to provide on request a commercial inspection service covering the 
quality or condition of produce received by the wholesaler. The shippers, brokers, com- 
mission houses and wholesalers dealing in fruits and vegetables in interprovincial, export 
or import trade must be licensed and are subject to established regulations. 


Processed Fruits and Vegetables——When special regulations covering canned fruits 
and vegetables were established under the Meat and Canned Foods Act in 1907, Canada 
became the first country to have any such legislation. Regulations under the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act now establish grades for practically all canned, frozen or dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables as well as for jams. Sanitary regulations are also established and are 
enforced by a staff of inspectors who provide an inspection service covering interprovincial, 
export or import movement of processed fruits and vegetables. This movement constitutes 
about 98 p.c. of the entire industry in Canada, the sales value of which amounted to 
approximately $234,000,000 in 1955 as compared with $20,000,000 in 1919. Although 
no grades are established in the regulations, the processing and packing of such products 
as pickles, olives, vegetable soups, etc., is also supervised and controlled. About 520 
processing plants of one kind or another operate under a Certificate of Registration issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Honey.—Regulations are established for the classifying, grading and marking of all 
honey moving in interprovincial or export trade. Inspection is compulsory for honey 
being shipped out of Canada and administrative inspections for class and grade are made 
at the wholesale and retail levels on the domestic market. Interprovincial and export 
shippers and packers of pasteurized honey must be registered with the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Maple Products.—Regulations are established for the prohibition of adulteration 
of maple products, for inspection and analysis, for proper identification of maple products 
and of ‘colourable imitations’ and for the licensing of manufacturers or packers and of 
all sugar bush operators operating in the interprovincial or export market. ‘To enforce 
the regulations periodic inspection is made of the manufacturing plants, markets, stores 
and restaurants. 


Subsection 4.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


According to the constitution of the Food and Agricultural Organization, the nations 
_ joining the Organization agree to promote the common welfare and contribute toward an 
expanding world economy by furthering separate and collective action for the purposes 
of raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of the people under their respective 
jurisdictions, securing improvements in the efficiency of the production and distribution 
of all food and agricultural products, and bettering the conditions of rural populations. 
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The FAO at its founding conference at Quebec City in 1945 started with 34 members; 
in 1957 there were 74 members. As new nations are born they may join the FAO. For 
example, Tunisia was admitted at the 1955 Conference and Morocco and Sudan joined 
at a special session of the 1956 Conference. The first Director-General of the FAO was 
Lord John Boyd Orr of the United Kingdom and the fourth and present incumbent is 
B. R. Sen of India who was elected in 1956. 


The budget voted in 1945 for the first nine months of the new Organization’s working 
year was $2,000,000 and the 1957 budget was $6,800,000. In addition to the latter amount, 
technical assistance funds (ETAP) totalled approximately $9,144,000. Currently the 
staff of the Organization numbers about 1,600 persons, 600 of whom are working in over 
40 country missions mostly as technicians. 


FAO activities cover a wide field including agriculture, fisheries, forestry, nutrition, 
home economics, agricultural statistics, marketing and economics. A number of regional 
bodies have been created to facilitate work in special fields. About 85 p.c. of FAO 
activities represent direct assistance to individual governments, the remainder being 
composed of regional projects and services. The FAO arranges specialized training abroad 
for professional, technical and administrative officials from under-developed countries, 
and assists governments to organize in-service training institutes within their own countries. 
Since 1951, FAO has trained over 1,000 Fellows abroad and another 3,000 professional 
workers in regional and national training centres. 


Commodity Review.—Progress in production of food and agriculture has been made 
since World War II, although it may not have been as great as desired nor equal among all 
countries. Production during 1956 rose sharply in North America and Oceania, the 
regions already most troubled by surpluses, but otherwise, apart from a substantial gain 
in the Far East, production showed little change and in some cases declined. 


The disposal of agricultural surpluses remains one of the most pressing commodity 
problems facing the FAO and the scale of special disposal programs has been stepped up. 
The agency within the FAO directly responsible for a review of the commodity situation — 
is the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP) which carries out FAO responsibilities 
of analysis and interpretation of the international commodity situation and advises on 
suitable action when appropriate. 


Over the past two years the Committee has more intensively applied ‘the policy of 
setting up commodity study groups such as those on wheat and other grains, cocoa, coffee, — 
dairy products, cocoanut, olive oil, and hard fibres. The CCP also convened an expert 
working group on agricultural support measures. Canada has been represented on the 
working parties dealing with grains, dairy products and price supports, and has been 
following closely the developments in the other commodity working groups. 


In addition, the Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal, located at Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., is holding a watching brief in connection with programs having to do with 
the disposal internationally of surplus agricultural commodities. ‘The Sub-Committee 
provides a forum for discussing complaints and problems. Principles governing the 
disposal of surpluses are: to increase consumption rather than to restrict supplies; to 
dispose of excess stocks in an orderly manner so as to avoid any undue pressure resulting 
in sharp falls of prices on world markets, particularly when prices of agricultural products 
are generally low; where surpluses are disposed of under special terms, to undertake that 
such arrangements be made without harmful interference with normal patterns of pro- 
duction and international trade. 


Another consultative sub-committee deals with the economic aspects of rice, paying 
particular attention to trade matters and to any special difficulties which exist or are 
likely to arise in the international trade in rice. 

The CCP and its Washington Sub-Committee have had under consideration such 
matters as the establishment of national food reserves and the use of surpluses for economic 
development. Progress has been slow but a number of nations did get together and 
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devise a plan of utilizing surplus dried milk. A scheme is under development in Calcutta, 
India, with the financial backing of several countries. Canada has indicated its willingness 
to participate in this scheme and has also agreed to take part in the survey of dairy needs 
in the city of Karachi. 


Canada and the FAO.—Canada is one of the founding members of the FAO and is 
a member of the Council, the Committee on Commodity Problems and the Consultative 
Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal. Canada has also participated in a number of 
working parties sponsored by FAO dealing with a variety of problems and is represented 
on the Co-ordinating Committee. 

More than 50 Canadians have been on technical assignments since 1951. For some 
of these experts there were repeat assignments. Others have been invited to participate 
on panels of experts dealing with nutrition, plant protection, forestry and fisheries. A 
number of Canadians are on the staff at Headquarters. 

Canada’s financial contributions are at present the fifth largest, representing 4.6 p.c. 
of the present FAO budget; the first four in order of size of contributions are the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and West Germany. Canada’s financial contribution 
to FAO Headquarters’ budget since the beginning has ranged from $190,000 to $338,000 
annually. In addition, Canada contributes to FAO’s technical assistance work through 
its annual payment to the UN Technical Assistance Fund. In 1957 this contribution 
totalled $1,800,000. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Division 
is in charge of a Director who is assisted by a staff of 21 officers. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, the Province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent head- 
quarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for the 
summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 

Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: assistance in 
the clearing of land with government-owned and -operated tractors; a bonus of $125 an 
acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground limestone 
at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial assistance to 
agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. An inspection 
service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, production of the 
latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the improvement of 
roads and trails leading to them. Small fruit development generally is promoted through 
the distribution of quality foundation stock. 

Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. An experimental 
sheep flock is maintained. Poultry and beef production have increased with favourable 
marketing conditions and with departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial 
Farm Development Loan Act. Two veterinarians supervise the health of animals program 
and the joint federal-provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the Province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 
taining to agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the Provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
_a Dairy Superintendent and Assistant, two Check Testers, a Director of Veterinary Ser- 
vices and six subsidized practicing Veterinarians, a Horticulturist, a Soil Analysis Assistant, 
a Poultry Director, an Agronomist, a Director of Field Work and three Agricultural 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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Representatives, a Chief Forester and Assistant, a Director of Farm Improvement, a 
Nursery Supervisor, and a Director, an Assistant Director and two Extension Workers 
of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organizations 
as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer organizations. 
The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Services which has been established to promote agricultural policies and projects of the 
Federal and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. The Committee meets quarterly 
to determine how the work of these Departments may be co-ordinated and directed through 
integrated agricultural policies and with a minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial Government agricultural policy in New Brunswick is 
directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and the Directors of the following 
services: extension, livestock, dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
soils and crops, plant protection and promotion, agricultural engineering, home economics, 
Credit Union Co-operative Association, agricultural education, apiculture, and agricultural 
societies. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises eleven services: 
rural education, rural economy, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
information and research, home economics, animal health, rural engineering and the 
secretariat. Each service is divided into sections dealing with particular problems. 


The Department also includes many other special organizations such as the Research 


Council, the Dairy Industry Commission, the Dairy School of St. Hyacinthe, the Pro- 


vincial Extension Farm (Deschambault), the Fur Bearing Animals Extension Farm (St. 
Louis de Courville). The Farm Credit Bureau, the Quebec Sugar Refinery (St. Hilaire) 
and the Veterinary College (St. Hyacinthe) are also under the authority of the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Office of Rural Electrification is connected with the Provincial 
Executive Council. 

The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, is held 
successively in each of five regions. Each contest lasts five years and covers the various 
farm products; its main objective is to ascertain the personal merit of the competitors 
who have most distinguished themselves and can serve as examples. County Farm 
Improvement Contests have been conducted for more than twenty-two years and are 
still very popular. Over 6,000 competitors have already benefited from these contests 
which promote better methods of culture designed to increase farm income. 

The Drainage Service deals with soil improvement or land reclamation by dredging 
the large watercourses with its own equipment or under contract and by renting equipment 
at very low rates to farmers who want to improve their croplands. The Department of 
Agriculture also gives assistance in the form of grants towards such projects. Soil improve- 
ment measures include large drainage projects carried out by the Department and smaller 
projects carried out by groups of farmers with government help. In 1955, 32,410 farmers 
benefited from help given by this Service. 

Various forms of assistance are offered towards improvement of crops and livestock. 
An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit of breeders’ 
clubs, and plant breeding stations for cereal and forage crops, vegetables and small fruits 
are maintained in a number of localities. Trained specialists are employed in the work of 
controlling plant and animal pests and diseases; the main laboratories are situated at 
Quebec City and field laboratories are located in different districts or in schools. 

Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 542 co-operatives with 
about 68,000 members and 89 agricultural societies with 28,865 members to serve local 
interests and organize county exhibitions. There are also 726 Cercles de Fermiéres 
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(Women’s Institutes) in operation with a membership of 41,000; 458 farmers’ clubs with 
a membership of 22,042, and 142 junior farmer clubs where 4,062 young boys and girls 
are working on numerous practical agricultural projects. 

The Farm Credit Bureau was established in 1936. During 20 years of operation the 
Bureau has made 45,238 loans to the farmers of Quebec amounting to a sum of $120,000,000; 
21,006 of these loans were for the establishment of young men on farms. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance and 
administrative services to agriculture through its Head Office, twelve branches, three 
experimental farms, two demonstration farms, and through research and extension work 
carried on at the four educational institutions under its administration. Head Office, in 
addition to general administration, administers policies providing assistance to farmers 
and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land breaking and clearing and im- 
provement of farms and livestock. 

The Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies, licenses and examines 
stallions and gives support to purebred livestock associations. 

The Field Crops Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices and 
promotes the use of improved strains of seed, the improvement of pastures and the erad- 
ication of weeds. . 

The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. 

The Farm Economics Branch conducts cost studies on agricultural production in 
co-operation with agricultural organizations. 

The Fruit Branch enforces fruit and vegetable regulations, provides information to 
growers and administers the Co-operative Loans Act. 


The Co-operation and Markets Branch administers the Farm Products Marketing 
Act, the Ontario Food Terminal Act and the Farm Products Containers Act. 


The Milk Control Board, under the Milk Industry Act, regulates and supervises 
the marketing of fluid milk. 


The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch gives assistance to agricultural 
and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions, and 
administers the Community Centres Act. 


The Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service through agri- 
cultural representatives located in all counties and districts and gives direction to 4-H 
Club work and the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. Through the Home Economics 
Service, the Extension Branch gives leadership and direction to organized activities of 
rural women. 


The Statistics and Publications Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, provides a crop-reporting service and gathers and disseminates data on crops, 
livestock and dairy products. 


The Ontario Junior Farmer Loan Branch administers the Ontario Junior Farmer 
Establishment Act. 


The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, the Western Ontario Experimental 
Farm and Agricultural School at Ridgetown, the Demonstration Farm at New Liskeard, 
the Kemptville Agricultural School, the Ontario Agricultural College including Macdonald 
Institute, and the Ontario Veterinary College at Guelph, all under the administration of 
the Department, provide research and extension services to Ontario agriculture. 


The Ontario Department of Agriculture is also responsible for the administration of 
the Ontario Telephone Authority. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches: agricultural extension; livestock; dairy; soils and crops; agricultural publications 
and statistics; weeds administration; co-operative services; and the provincial veterinary 
laboratory. 
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The Extension Service deals with agricultural economics, horticulture, poultry, 
agricultural engineering, beekeeping, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists 
devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and short courses are held. 
Thirty-five agricultural representatives are located throughout the Province, each serving 
from one to five municipalities; twelve home economists serve designated areas. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and ad- 
ministers policies that encourage the improvement and production of livestock, and works 
in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the Federal Health 
of Animals Division in the control of livestock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese and butter making, 
issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and conducts a dairy-cost 
study among milk producers. Extension activities include addressing meetings and 
preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 


The Soils and Crops Branch deals with grain and forage crops, conservation and 
fertility and provides liaison between the Province of Manitoba and the Government 
of Canada in regard to PFRA projects. The Branch develops and administers policies 
that encourage good field crop husbandry and conservation practices. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes annu- 
ally approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. 


The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 18 municipal weed control 
units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep rooted, persistent, 
perennial weeds; supervises weed demonstrations; investigates weed problems; conducts 
weed surveys; and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, articles, pictures, mounted 
weed specimens, etc. 


The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision 
of co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing them. 
The Branch also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity throughout the 
Province. 

The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and livestock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 


The Administration Branch handles general staff records and accounts. Data on 
crop conditions, production, marketings and income are collected and farm information 
dispensed daily over seven private radio stations. 


The Agricultural Representative Service has a field staff of 37 agricultural represen- 
tatives, four area supervisors and specialists in farm management and visual aids. An 
extension field staff is provided for all Branches of the Department as well as for the other 
agencies operating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural 
representatives are active in all federal, provincial and university farm services. In farm 
labour matters co-operation is maintained with the Federal Department of Labour and 
the National Employment Service in directing annual movements of farm labour in and 
out of the Province. Agricultural representatives work through Agricultural Conservation 
and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and local improvement district 
to supply the farmer with scientific and practical information. Committees study local 
farm problems and initiate improvement programs. Through an Harned Assistance 
Program the Department pays one-half the cost of local group development projects. 


The Animal Industry Branch has four divisions. The Dairy Division administers 
dairy herd improvement programs and assists producers with management and production 
problems; inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants; and 
administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legislation. The Livestock Division en- 
courages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by the establishment of purebred 
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sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, boars and 
rams. It registers brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents and promotes programs 
on insect control, feeding and management. The Poultry Division maintains flock testing 
and turkey grading services; administers an approved hatchery policy, licenses produce 
dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries and hatchery agents. It also assists with poultry 
shows and field days and otherwise promotes flock improvement. The Veterinary Division 
assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers disease testing 
and vaccination programs and co-operates with Federal Government officials and local 
veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irrigation 
development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused land 
and under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures all come 
within its jurisdiction. The Branch administers the Farm Implement Act and provides 
engineering assistance to conservation and development areas, water users’ districts, and 
irrigation districts in connection with water control projects. 


The Lands Branch administers all Crown, school and Land Utilization Board lands 
_ except forest reserves and parks in the settled area of the Province; classifies it according 
to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such lands under long-term leases; secures 
land control for land utilization projects; supervises new settlement projects and operates 
provincial community pastures. 


The Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvement 
and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soil conservation, horti- 
cultural problems, weed control and management of irrigated land. The improvement of 
grassland is promoted through a forage crop program. The Seed Plant Division carries 
on custom cleaning of forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises 
on beekeeping and honey production, supervises and carries on continuous inspection. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the following 
branches and services. 


The Field Crops Branch administers programs and policies relating to crop improve- 
ment, soil conservation and weed control, crop protection and pest control, horticulture 
and apiculture. Agricultural Service Boards have been organized in municipal districts to 
assist with agricultural programs, and the Department of Agriculture is represented on 
each Board. 


The Live Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting 
farmers in securing purebred herd sires and assists artificial breeding associations in the 
breeding of dairy cattle. The Branch also supervises livestock feeder associations and 
administers legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals and the sale 

of horned cattle. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act and the Frozen Food Locker Act. 
Grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as are 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation, and temperature control 
for dairies and frozen food lockers. A regular cow-testing service is available to dairy 
producers and the Branch laboratory conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses 
needed for industrial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy farm management services 
are in operation in the principal milk-producing areas. 


The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry 
and supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease. The Branch issues 
hatchery, wholesale, first receiver and truck licences for the handling of poultry products. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides scientific diagnoses of livestock and poultry 
diseases through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions ; lectures in 
veterinary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, and many meetings; 
and promotes government policies aimed at reducing losses throughout the Province. 
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The Agricultural Extension Service operates 43 offices and employs the services of 
56 districts agriculturists and 20 district home economists. The district agriculturists 
assist farmers with their problems and advance departmental policies designed to improve 
the standard of agricultural practices. The district home economists provide a similar 
service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared dealing with agricultural and home 
economics topics. The Branch is responsible for the supervision of agricultural] societies 
and, in co-operation with the Federal Department of Labour, is concerned with recruitment 
and placement of farm labour. 


The Fur Farms Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, and assists fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement. 

Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics are operated at Olds, Vermilion and 
Fairview (see p. 412). 

A Radio and Information Branch conducts five broadcasts a week over seven radio 
stations and issues weekly bulletins to press and radio. 


The Water Resources Branch deals with water rights, drainage, irrigation, and water 
power development. 


The Land and Forests Utilization Committee, composed of representatives from the 
Department of Lands and Forests, Power Commission, Department of Municipal Affairs, 
University of Alberta and the Department of Agriculture, deals with the proper use of 
submarginal agricultural land. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The 
Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
administration of legislation affecting agriculture and for the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 


The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations as well as 
supervising stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and inspection of 
beef grading. The Branch also supervises the operations of the Dairy Branch in the 
inspection of commercial dairy premises. Officials are stationed at 11 centres throughout 
the Province. 


The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
11 points in the southerly section of the Province. 


The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 20 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the Government land 
clearing program, farm labour services and promotion of junior club projects. The Poultry 
Section of the Branch offers extension services to the poultry industry. 


Subsection 2.—A¢gricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities for training in agricultural science at university level. 
Such colleges are administered by either the Department of Agriculture or the Department 
of Education of the respective province. 


Newfoundland.—There are no agricultural colleges in the Province, but the Agri- 
culture Division of the Department of Mines and Resources provides a number of scholar- 
ships annually for young men to attend agricultural colleges in other provinces. 


Prince Edward Island.—A two-year course in scientific agriculture offered at 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, prepares students for third year at Macdonald 
College, Que. 
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In the Vocational School short courses provide knowledge and skill in agricultural 
pursuits and develop in the student a sense of the dignity and importance of agriculture 
as a calling and an understanding of the importance of the industry to the Province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers three courses: 
the first two years of a degree course in agriculture; a two-year course in general agri- 
culture; and a two-year course in vocational agriculture. The College assists in conducting 
short courses at various provincial centres, supports Folk Schools and gives direction to 
4-H Club organizations. Tuition is free for Canadian students. 


New Brunswick.—The Province’s four Agricultural Schools are located at Wood- 
stock, Fredericton, St. Joseph and St. Basile. Two-term agricultural courses extending 
over five months each year are offered at St. Joseph, Fredericton and St. Basile and at 
Woodstock a three-year course is conducted. The curriculum includes training in all 
phases of agriculture, shop and general academic work. 'Ten-month home economics 
courses are also offered at Woodstock and St. Joseph. 


Quebec.—Courses in agricultural schools in Quebec include a four-year university 
course leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture at the following universities: 
Laval Faculty of Agriculture (Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére); L’Institut Agricole d’Oka, (affili- 
ated with the University of Montreal); and McGill Faculty of Agriculture (Macdonald 
College). At the Provincial Veterinary School (St. Hyacinthe), affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, a four-year course is offered leading to a Doctorate in veterinary 
medicine. There are nine secondary agricultural schools throughout the Province, and 
ten regional schools and six orphanages offer courses in agriculture. More than 1,500 
students, the great majority of whom are sons of farmers, attend these intermediate and 
regional schools of agriculture and in the orphanages 150 pupils follow practical agricultural 
courses. A farm is always annexed to the school for practical training and specialists 
give instruction on the maple sugar industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, plant protec- 
tion, veterinary hygiene, aviculture, marketing and silviculture. School co-operatives 
and clubs are organized and directed by the pupils under the supervision of their professors. 
Household science training for the daughters of farmers and settlers is given in five of these 
schools. 


Ontario.—The two-year course of the Ontario Agricultural College for the Associate 
Diploma in Agriculture provides basic training in agriculture. Young persons interested 
in making agriculture their vocation study the application of science to agricultural practice 
and receive training for rural citizenship. 

The four-year course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture gives funda- 
mental education in the science of agriculture. A sound training is provided for farming 
as a profession, for entrance into government extension and allied agricultural services, 
agricultural industry, teaching and, for those who wish to proceed to graduate studies, 
for the Master’s and Doctorate degrees. 

Graduate courses are offered leading to the degree of Master of Science in Agriculture. 
Graduate students are enrolled in a department or departments of the Ontario Agricultural 
College conjointly with a department or departments of the University of Toronto for 
advanced courses of study and training in experimentation and scientific investigation. 
M.S.A. graduates may go into teaching, research, or for further postgraduate study. 

Macdonald Institute offers young women a one-year course of practical training in 
the art. and science of homemaking. This earns a diploma of merit but gives no professional 
standing. A four-year professional course is available leading to a Bachelor of Household 
Science degree granted by the University of Toronto. University matriculation standing 

is necessary to enter the four-year course. 

The Ontario Veterinary College offers a five-year course leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. In addition to its function as a teaching institution, the 
College is a research centre for diseases of animals and provides free consultation for 
veterinary surgeons in practice as well as extension services in the interests of the livestock 
industry. 
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The Kemptville Agricultural School offers diploma courses as follows: a two-year 
diploma course in agriculture (two terms of six months each) giving practical training in 
modern farm methods designed primarily for young people who wish to farm but serving 
also as a preparation for many other occupations closely connected with agriculture 
(stress is laid on the development of community leadership); one year advance course in 
agriculture mechanics for diploma graduates in agriculture; a one-year diploma course 
(six-month session) leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualification for the less 
exacting positions in fields of home economics; a two-year diploma course (two terms of 
six months each) for girls wishing to prepare for positions in the tourist trade, food services, 
sewing centres and other fields of home economics; a three-month winter course for all 
dairy apprentices leading to the Dairy School Diploma required for certified buttermakers, 
cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing plants. A 450-acre school farm and 
residence life are features of the Kemptville Agricultural School. 

Western Ontario Agricultural School] offers a practical course for young men who 
propose to return to farming. It consists of two winter courses of 20 weeks each, starting 
late in October and ending late in March. All subjects relating to agriculture are included 
in the curriculum. 


Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics of the University 
of Manitoba offers degree courses in agriculture and home economics as well as the two-year, 
sub-collegiate diploma course in agriculture. Practical one-season courses in agriculture 
and homemaking are also given at the Brandon Agricultural and Homemaking School. 
Graduates in agriculture from this School are admitted to the second year of the diploma 
course at the University. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan offers a degree course in agriculture designed to © 
meet the needs of those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary schools or colleges, 
to engage in research or administrative work, or to farm. Specialization is possible with 
permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined courses in agriculture and arts 
or commerce. Postgraduate courses are available. 

The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to give 
sound training in farm practice and also to train young men to become rural leaders. 

All courses leading to a degree in home economics require four years. The prescribed — 
course of studies for the first two years is the same for all pupils but in the third and fourth 
years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, (3) general, and’(4) additional 
specializations. A combined course leading to a degree in arts and science and in home © 
economics requires at least five years. 


Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four-year degree course in agriculture 
to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may elect a general 
program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields of animal science, economics, 
entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate work at the Master’s level is 
offered in all departments and at the Doctorate level in some. 

The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics, located at Olds, Vermilion 
and Fairview, offer practical courses in agriculture and homemaking. The purpose of the 
schools is to train young men for farming and young women for homemaking. Boys and 
girls must have Grade IX standing for entrance into the regular two-term course. A 
one-year course is offered to those who have 70 or more high school credits. Modern 
living accommodation is provided as well as auditorium and gymnasium facilities. 

During the summer months the schools are used for agricultural meetings and confer- 
ences of organizations that are connected with agriculture. During the month of July, 
leadership courses, 4-H Club gatherings, farm camps and other events keep the facilities 
in constant operation. 


British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of British 
Columbia offers a four-year general degree course in agriculture and a five-year honours 
course. In the honours course there are 15 fields in which a student may specialize. Work 
is also offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Faculty of Graduate Studies through 


é 
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which a student may proceed to the degrees of Master of Science in Agriculture and Master 
of Science; in a limited number of fields, work is offered at the Doctorate level. The 
Faculty also offers a one-year or two-year diploma course in occupational agriculture, 
adaptable to the needs of individual students. 


__ In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the Faculty of Agriculture 
also offers a number of short courses which vary in length from one or two days to several 
weeks. 


Section 3.—Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 


The Federal Government passed the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act in 1935 author- 
izing an expenditure of $4,750,000 over a five-year period to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the drought and soil drifting areas in the Prairie Provinces. An amendment in 1937 
extended the scope of the program by providing for the withdrawal of poor quality lands 
from cultivation and the resettlement of the farmers operating such lands. A further 
amendment in 1939 removed the limitation as to time and amount of expenditure. The 
policies and projects carried out under the Act vary widely in nature and scope but each 
has as its objective the better utilization of land to minimize the problems of drought, 
or the conservation of water for farm purposes. 


Special votes have been passed by Parliament from time to time for the development 
of large irrigation projects in the Prairie Provinces and land reclamation and development 
works, including flood control, which because of their size are not included in the PFRA 
appropriation, ‘These works, however, are carried out by the PFRA organization, which 
has its head office in Regina, Sask. Most of the large undertakings under the special 
votes are carried out and financed jointly with the provinces under agreements setting 
out the responsibilities of each party in the development work. 


Water Conservation Projects.—PFRA provides engineering and financial assistance 
to farmers in the construction of water conservation works as a rehabilitation measure 
within drought areas of the three Prairie Provinces. The amount of financial assistance 
awarded is largely dependent upon the type and size of the project contemplated. At 
all times PFRA policy is to provide assistance to farmers to rehabilitate themselves. 
Authority to proceed with construction is secured through the respective provincial water 
rights departments. 


During 21 years of operation PFRA has provided assistance to farmers to construct 
52,461 individual farm dugouts and small dams, many of which are suitable for irrigation. 
These projects have extended widely the benefits of water throughout the dry areas. 
Adequate water storage facilities have been provided where water shortages exist and 
dependable water supplies assured, through irrigation for domestic requirements, for stock 
watering and for the production of livestock feed. Thus a great many farmers have been 
rehabilitated on their present holdings. 


The development of community projects is necessarily confined within the narrow 
reaches of well-defined watersheds where sufficient water resources are available. Where 
a group of farmers organizes a water users’ association or a rural municipality provides 
leadership in an irrigation or water storage project, PFRA co-operates with the local body. 


_The usual procedure is for the Government of Canada to assume the capital cost of storage 


and connecting works and the provincial body to assume the responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of water to the land or along the watershed. The local body also undertakes 
maintenance and operation. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by G. J. Matte, 
Associate Director of Rehabilitation. 
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To Mar. 31, 1956, PFRA provided the necessary assistance to construct 357 community 
projects, the majority of which are located on six watersheds originating in the three 
Prairie Provinces. ‘These projects conserve the surplus spring runoff water to supplement 
short supply later in the year. Community projects also provide homes for farmers moved 
from submarginal areas to where they can be assured a livelihood. 

PFRA’s responsibility for the development of large community irrigation schemes 
terminates with the construction of primary reservoirs and connecting canals. However, 
where the need for early returns to farmers proved imminent, PFRA has assisted further 
in the development of the irrigable land and has maintained a constant surveillance of the. 
project’s operations and progress. At times agreement has been reached between PFRA 
and the provincial government concerned whereby PFRA provides engineering and finan- 
cial assistance to construct primary works and the province agrees to assist with the 
development of the irrigable area. Such an agreement is in effect in connection with 
sections of the Swift Current Irrigation project being developed in Saskatchewan. 


Major Irrigation Projects.—St. Mary Irrigation Project——The St. Mary Irrigation 
project was undertaken by agreement between the Government of Canada and the Province 
of Alberta. ‘The Government of Canada agreed to construct the main supply reservoirs 
and connecting works. The Province undertook the responsibility for construction of the 
auxiliary reservoirs and distribution system from the main works to the land. The St. 
Mary River System is by far the most important irrigation project undertaken in Canada 
and, when completed, will irrigate an area of approximately 510,000 acres. Construction 
of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole project, was completed in 1951. It 
is 195 feet high and 2,536 feet wide and creates a reservoir capable of storing 320,000 
acre-feet of water. Approximately 200 miles of main canal have been built. 


South Saskatchewan River Development.—This development in central Saskatchewan 
is a proposed multi-purpose project to be used for developing power and irrigation, the 
irrigable area lying between the town of Elbow and the city of Saskatoon. The key 
_ structure on the project will be a dam on the South Saskatchewan River located at a 
point midway between the towns of Outlook and Elbow. 

The plan is to stabilize agriculture in the south central area of the Province where 
prolonged droughts have created serious economic problems for over 50,000 farmers. 
Full use will be made of the river’s control, power, urban water supply and recreational 
benefits. . 


Bow River Irrigation Project—The Bow River project was purchased by the Govern-— 
ment of Canada in 1950 from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, a private British 
interest. Development of this project will ensure water supply to 100,000 acres of land 
at present irrigated and will bring an additional 140,000 acres of provincial and privately 
owned lands “under the ditch’. Work has progressed rapidly on construction and the 
repair and enlargement of old structures. The Government of Alberta is responsible 
for the construction of the distribution system for provincial and privately owned lands 
(see p. 417). 

Red Deer Irrigation Project.—The proposed Red Deer River development concerns 
the irrigation of an estimated 400,000 acres of land located in the east central part of 
Alberta. The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River at Ardley and about 
100 miles of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake and Hamilton Lake. The dam 
will contain power installations to produce power for pumping and also for sale com- 
mercially. An estimated 20,000,000 kwh. of water power will be available for sale when 
power is fully developed. 3 


British Columbia Projects.—Irrigation development in British Columbia has been 
undertaken in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act and at the request of the British 
Columbia Government. ‘Three projects (the Chase irrigation project and the Johnstone 
Western Canada ranching projects No. 1 and No. 2) have been completed within the 
South Thompson Valley area. On these projects 809 acres of land have been developed 
for irrigation for the benefit of approximately 40 veterans of World War II. 
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In the Okanagan Valley three new projects have been completed, the Westbank 
irrigation project and the Bankhead project near Kelowna, and the Cawston Benches 
project located east of the town of Keremeos. The three projects irrigate 1,782 acres 
of land and provide locations for 170 veterans of World War II. The Penticton West 
Benches project, irrigating approximately 200 acres and accommodating 97 veterans 
on small holdings was completed in 1953. ° 


Intensive farming is practised in the Okanagan and South Thompson Valleys. The 
land developed for irrigation by PFRA is used mainly for the growing of small fruits and 
vegetables and for dairying. 


Reclamation Projects.—Riding Mountain Reclamation Project.—At the request of 
the Manitoba Government extensive investigations have been undertaken by PFRA in 
the Riding Mountain area where a serious flood problem exists on a number of streams 
flowing off the north and east slopes of Riding Mountain and Duck Mountain. The land 
area affected by flooding is in the neighbourhood of 252,000 acres. The cost of reclamation 
is borne jointly by the Governments of Canada and Manitoba. Construction work 
consists of clearing and dyking stream channels, prevention of streambank erosion, and 
aligning channels by building cutoffs and diversions. 


Assiniboine River Project.—This project is being undertaken by PFRA at request of 
the Manitoba Government to prevent flooding on the Assiniboine River, particularly 
between Brandon and Virden and between Portage la Prairie and Headingly, where 
thousands of acres of valuable agricultural land have been inundated repeatedly. Detailed 
study is being given to water runoff data in the Assiniboine River Drainage Basin, and the 
building of water storage works on the headwaters of the Assiniboine River is under way. 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—Surveys and investigations were made by 
PFRA to determine the possibility of successfully reclaiming land for agriculture in the 
Pasquia area of the Saskatchewan River delta region near the town of The Pasin Manitoba. 
As a result an agreement was reached early in 1953 between the Government of Canada 


_ and the Province of Manitoba for the construction of the necessary reclamation works to 


protect the area from flooding and to settle about 96,000 acres of suitable land—the Govern- 
ment of Canada to assume the cost of building the main protective works, and the Province 
the costs of settlement, maintenance of works, and internal drainage. One-half of the 
reclaimed land is to be reserved for the resettlement of farmers from drought areas and the 
remainder is to be sold. Part of the proceeds from the sale of the lands will go to the 
Federal Government as a partial reimbursement of the costs of building the main protective 
works. Construction began early in 1953. 


Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—This project was undertaken upon agreement 
between the Government of Canada, the Government of British Columbia and the 
Pemberton Valley Reclamation District and is located in the Lillooet River Valley above 
and below the town of Pemberton. Its objective is to protect lands now under cultivation 
from flooding and to reclaim additional lands by dyking and drainage. The land so far 
reclaimed amounts to 14,000 acres, which allowed farmers in the district to increase their 
holdings and permits the settlement of hundreds of additional inhabitants. 


Land Utilization.—In addition to cultivation and water conservation activities, 
rehabilitation of drought areas involves the conversion of large tracts of land (proved 
unsuitable for crop production) to livestock production through cultivation of a permanent 
grass cover and the relocation of farmers residing thereon. To this end the PFRA land 
utilization program has constructed 62 operating pasture units, resulting in the reclamation 


_ of 1,712,240 acres of submarginal land. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, summer 


grazing was provided for 108,537 head of livestock owned by 5,632 patrons living on 
lands adjacent to these pastures. 

An extensive improvement program is in effect on all pastures and is begun as soon 
as new areas are enclosed. ‘This policy has more than doubled the 1938 average carrying 
capacity on pasture land. The improvement policies most extensively practised in al 
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pastures are: regrassing—since 1938 approximately 193,083 acres of land in community 
pastures have been regrassed; development of stock watering sites—to Mar. 31, 1956, 
‘over 1,000 stock watering dams, dugouts and wells have been constructed in community 
pastures; and pasture management and controlled grazing. 


Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act 


The marshlands of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
among the more productive soils in Canada when protected from tidal flooding and properly 
cultivated. They are composed of deposits laid down by tidal waters and are for the 
most part adjacent to the Bay of Fundy. 


The initial areas were reclaimed as early as 1630 and since that time about 80,000 
acres have been protected by dykes and aboiteaux, but through a variety of circumstances 
—lJoss of cattle markets, loss of hay markets and the increase in labour costs—maintenance 
of these protective structures was not adequately carried out and deterioration resulted. 
Because the marshlands, when protected, are important in the agricultural economy of the 
provinces concerned, the Government of Canada and the Provincial Governments of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed legislation permitting a program of reclamation 
and rehabilitation of these lands. The federal Act (the Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Act) was passed in 1948 and complementary provincial marshland reclamation Acts 
were passed by the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Governments in 1949. These Acts 
permitted agreements to be signed whereby the Government of Canada would construct 
or reconstruct the protective works and would assume the responsibility of maintaining 
these works until they were turned over to the Provinces. The Federal Government is 
responsible also for any engineering work in connection with the complete program. The 
Provinces are responsible for the organization of the marsh areas, the freshwater drainage — 
and acquisition of any land required and for the initiation and follow-up of a suitable 
land-use program. Because of the small area of marshland in Prince Edward Island no 
provincial legislation was considered necessary in that Province, . 


By Mar. 31, 1956, the Provinces had asked to have 151 areas considered for reclamation 
purposes. These comprised 35,565 acres in New Brunswick, 46,251 acres in Nova Scotia 
and 275 acres in Prince Edward Island. This total of 82,091 acres constitutes an integral 
part of the estimated 490,000 acres of farm land in the three provinces. 


Investigations to determine the advisability of constructing a large structure to 
eliminate the need for many miles of dyke and many aboiteaux are being carried out on 
the Annapolis River in Nova Scotia and on the Tantramar and Shepody Rivers in New 
Brunswick. Construction on the Shepody River project was started in 1953 and all major 
works were completed in 1956. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—The Conservation and Development Branch, established in 1949, 
was made responsible for: administration of water rights; irrigation development, engineer- 
ing and structures; flood control and drainage; restoration of abandoned, under-utilized 
and misused lands; and construction of provincial community pastures outside the area 
covered by the agreement with PFRA and not provided for in the agreement with the 
Federal Government. 


The Provincial Department of Agriculture’s conservation and development activity 
in the field of agricultural rehabilitation and reclamation is based on co-operation with the 
Federal Government’s PFRA program with which a close working arrangement is main- 
tained. Following is a summary of the activities of the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture as at Dec. 31, 1956. 


Water Rights—Under the Water Rights Act, 5,719 water storage projects for domestic 
irrigation, municipal and industrial purposes covering 460,702 acre-feet of water have 
been licensed, and there are 111 gauging stations being maintained to complete hydro- 


* Prepared by W. H. Horner, Deputy Minister, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. 
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metric surveys and a surface water inventory. The Water Rights Office represents the 
Province of Saskatchewan on the engineering committee of the International Joint Com- 
mission and on the Prairie Provinces Water Board. 


Irrigation Development.—By the end of 1956, 114,010 acres of topographic surveys 
and 148 miles of strip topographic surveys were completed on irrigation projects; 295 miles 
of ditch were built and 143 miles maintained; 1,383 structures were installed and 27 main- 
tained; and 4,993 acres were levelled. 


Drainage Development.—Topographic surveys covered 136,804 acres and 5,240 miles 
of strip topographic surveys were completed on drainage projects; 832 miles of ditch and 
245 miles of road were built and 148 miles of ditch maintained; 12 miles of dyke were built 
and 793 structures installed in drainage systems. 


Development of Under-utilized and Misused Lands.—A total of 48,387 acres of tame 
perennial forage crops were seeded, mostly for fodder production; and 671 miles of fence 
were built or rebuilt in the establishment of departmental, municipal or co-operative 
pastures. 


Miscellaneous Project Work.—Such projects included: regrassing about 17,564 acres; 
planting 580,700 trees; constructing 112 dams and dugouts (with the co-operation of 
groups of farmers in the area of northern Saskatchewan outside the boundaries of the 
PFRA program); and organizing 91 conservation areas covering 11,387,904 acres, in order 
to help local farmers install and maintain drainage and other conservation works. 


Pasture Development.—Through the Lands Branch of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture the Province has transferred title to 1,194,415 acres and leased without charge 
another 311,437 acres of grazing land to PFRA for the development of community pastures. 
Outside the PFRA program, the Province developed an improved 775,836 acres, making 
a total of 2,281,688 acres available as community pasture land. The 103 pastures outside 
the PFRA program are operated by co-operative associations, by municipalities or by 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture; those operated by the Province provided 
grazing in 1956 for 16,436 cattle owned by 866 local farmers. 


Development of Land for Cultivation.—Crown lands, either under cultivation or suitable 
for cultivation, are leased for a 33-year period. The Province may either reimburse 
farmers in cash for the cost of clearing and breaking virgin land or the farmers may retain 
crop shares equivalent in value to costs sustained. To Mar. 31, 1957, the investment of 
the Province, recorded by the Lands Branch of the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
for land clearing and breaking amounted to $5,739,292, and included work done in six 
settlement projects involving about 240 farm units where 50 acres were cleared and broken 
before the land was leased. 


Alberta.*—The Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department 
of Agriculture wide powers to investigate the water resources of the Province and extensive 
surveys have been carried out to determine the distribution and extent of the available 
water supplied in the Province and the most beneficial use for irrigation, water power 
and other purposes. The Water Resources Branch of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture administers the licensing of water power projects and the construction work 
in several irrigation projects. Irrigation projects are also licensed and water allocated 
for domestic and irrigation purposes. Other work includes administration of drainage 
districts, co-operation on the Peace River Dug-out Project and on river protection projects 
where flooding occurs. In more recent years much of this work has been carried out by 
the Federa] Government in co-operation with the Provincial Government. 

Stream measurement is being done by the Hydrometric Service of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources and irrigation surveys are carried out 
largely by the water development organization under the PFRA (see p. 413). 


* Prepared by R. M. Putnam, Deputy Minister, Alberta Department of Agriculture. 
91593—27 
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The Calgary Power Company has completed a fairly detailed water power survey 
of the Bow River and its tributaries and, as a result has constructed a number of water 
power reservoirs and power stations on the stream. Also, in co-operation with the Pro- | 
vincial Government, the Company has made a preliminary survey of Lesser Slave River 
and the Athabasca River from Athabasca to McMurray. The study of the North Saskat- 
chewan basin is continuing more particularly in its main tributary, the Brazeau, where — 
foundation, topographic and hydrometric information is being gathered. This study will | 
cover measures to increase power supply and augment low winter flow. | 


By Order in Council, Feb. 17, 1941, the St. Mary and Milk Rivers Water Development — 
Committee was set up to investigate and report on the many phases of irrigation develop- _ 
ment of southern Alberta, including water supplies available to Canada from the Waterton, | 
Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers; the most feasible plan to put these waters to the most _ 
beneficial use; the benefits that such water development projects would confer on federal | 
and provincial interests; the allocation of costs; and methods that might be adopted to _ 
finance such developments. The Committee completed a thorough investigation and 
published a comprehensive report on the projects on the international streams, and © 
also on other projects in the Province. 


The allocation of water to the major irrigation projects in Alberta, as approved by | 
the Prairie Provinces Water Board, is as follows:— | 


Water 
Acres Allocation 
Project Irrigable in 
Acre-feet 
St. Mary-Milk Rivers Development............+..+seeeeeeee eee e ees 465, 000 796, 000 | 
Western Irrigation District............ ee cece eee e rece n eee eneeees 50, 000 85, 700 
Eastern Irrigation District........... 00. e eee cece e eee tenet e ee ees 281, 000 562,000 
Bow River Irrigation Development. .........-..2e seers eee t eee eees 240, 000 478, 534 
United Irrigation District............: eee e eee eee eee nett eee eenes 34, 000 51,000 
Lethbridge Northern District...............0s scenes eee e eee e eee enes 96, 135 150, 000 
Mountain View Irrigation District.............- sees eee e cere eee 3, 600 ' 
Aetna Irrigation District........ 0... eee e cece eee ence eee eter e ne eees 7,300 13, 000 
Leavitt Irrigation District... ..........-se ccs e cece eee e cere ence ces eees 4,400 7,000 
Macleod Irrigation District. ..........cce cece renee eee tere eee ceeeees 5,000 8,000 
Private Projectes: ck foc... botek eaten ses cess a oes atte eens see aren et? 70,000 80,000 
TRO TATIS 2h ae te ek DEaas « ME aeeatate iste ore char etepea meee kee 1, 256, 435 2, 237, 234 


: | 
Irrigation.—Operation problems in the irrigated areas were under special study, 
particularly alkali and seepage. | 


Developments during 1955-57 are outlined as follows:— 


St. Mary-Milk Rivers Development.—The low line canal was completed. A canal and, 
diversion works from Waterton-Belly to the St. Mary dam was under construction by 
PFRA, and special soil studies were being made of the area under the high line canal. 


Bow River Development Project (Western Block).—The construction phase of this 
‘project was started late in 1953. The irrigable area is approximately 60,000 acres and 
17,000 acres were ready for operation. This development is the responsibility of the 
Province of Alberta. 


Heart River Project.—Water became available to the towns of McLennan, Falher and 
Girouxville through this project. 


River Protection and Stream Control.—Work proceeded on the Milk, Crowsnest anc 
Bow Rivers. 


High Prairie-Enilda Flooding.—Surveys were made to ascertain the possibility 0. 
controlling the East and West Prairie Rivers in the High Prairie-Enilda delta on the 
west end of Lesser Slave Lake. : 


Pembina River Flooding Problem.—Surveys were made to determine the feasibility 
of constructing cutoffs in the Pembina River channel to speed the water out of the Manola 
Jarvie flood areas. | 
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Erosion.—The soil erosion problems in some areas have long been of considerable 
concern, with the immediate problem located in the Kleskun Hills near Grande Prairie. 
Remedial work under way consists of the construction of a system of flumes and drop 
structures to control gullying. 


Industrial Water.—This phase of water development is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to the progress of the Province. During 1956-57 several large industrial plants 
received water licences. 


British Columbia.*—About 20 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia is under 
cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The estimated 1,300,000 
acres developed give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this arable 
area there exists an estimated 210,000 acres of irrigated land, and the total acreage of 
irrigable land in British Columbia is estimated at 400,000 acres. 


About three-quarters of the irrigated area is made up of individual projects and 
the other quarter is served by the larger irrigation projects listed in Table 5. 


* Prepared by the Comptroller of Water Rights, British Columbia Department of Lands and Forests. 


5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, April 1957 


i ble | I d & aie ar 
: rrigable | Irrigate rade “‘A”’ : 
Project Water Supply ‘Aron Nees Laid Locality 
per Acre 
acres acres $ 
Provincial Irrigation 
System— 
Southern Okanagan Lands 
ET OTE Chie Ac-. be oo ccs OkangganwRiverts >. c. see. 5,000 4,200 12.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Municipal frrigation 
Systems— 
Penticton Municipality... .|Penticton and Ellis Creeks. . 2,100 2,050 20.00 es 
Summerland Municipality.|Trout and Eneas Creeks. ... 8,436 3,365 |(av.) 13.89 “ 
trrigation Districts— 
ROOT eet et Mairdi@reeke eae oe 240 150 — Kootenay Valley 
LEAL Y6 Lr rr Kelowna and Mission Creeks 85 85 22.05 |Okanagan Valley 
SDL IROL, cis A ee Barriere River,..c6. oteneas 182 92 5.00 |North Thompson 
BaCe Hruitlands 14.0.0... Jameson and North Thomp- Valley 
SOD BINT Cl eae Oy ot ayer ae 3,130 2,062 15.75 asset 
Black Mountain........... Mission Creek, etc.......... 4,297 3,764 15.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Black Sases io... esc... Okanagan River............ ae 169 16.00 “ 
Blueberry Creek.......... Blueberry Creek... 133 66 15.00 |Columbia Valley 
Boundary Line.....:.....; Osoyoostuakenite nce 95 95 11.70 |Okanagan Valley 
ren WAavis. 0.00. esd. e! Missron(@recki thease. 490 415 6.00 “ 
CE RUON deen ee ee Similkameen River......... 650 500 — vi 
ISSO. ee ea @hise Creek tee es. 639 625 2.50 ae Thompson 
‘ alley 
_ OVE: | Ae eee AGH Oteutliys Gree ker a a 280 280 5.00 |Near Grand Forks 
Oey oie) Ue a rae Lindquist Creek,..00..2.... 363 200 — CRY Thompson 
alley 
Stasty Creston.............. AT TOWgOTCC Ke sere ee 1,550 1,367 5.00 |Kootenay Valley 
Hast Osoyoos.............. Osoyoos Wake uie0 2 ks 329 188 25.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Sr ne eet e sio Kelowna Creek............. 662 —- 8.30 cS 
POMOKRONCS ot. oe hse, Sullivan’ @reek=-it\. 2:22 _ 110 5.00 |Kootenay Valley 
Fairview Heights......... Similkameen River......... 631 611 24.25 |Near Princeton 
SSISMIMOTEs sos Ssices wove os Kelowna Creek............. 1,926 1,926 13.00 /Okanagan Valley 
ferand Forks. .... 2.626054; KetilowRivers te eons 2,600 2,400 6.25 |Kettle Valley 
ee oe, North Thompson River..... 1,648 1,648 3.14 ae Thompson 
alley 
MI... se ae as Marron River and Shatford 
Creclun nes A wwacnce coe 548 539 22.85 |Okanagan Valley 
MMPEPGOS,.............--. Ashnola River, etc.......... 1,120 985 12.60 obese 
alley 
a e Lambly (Bear) Creek...... 10a 952 11.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Malcolm Horie............ Josephi Greek k,n e eee: 220 150 3.00 |Near Cranbrook 
Merritt Central............ Coldwater River........... 125 100 — Nicola Valley 
MOPMGER.. 0... 2.20.0. Lequime, Naramata and 
Robinson Creeks......... 981 981 19.51 |Okanagan Valley 
Okanagan Mission......... Bellevue Creek and 
Okanagan Lake.......... 446 362 17.00 ae 
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5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, April 1957—concluded 


: een 
Project Water Supply a eats mee ee a 
per Acre 
acres acres $ 
Irrigation Districts—concl. 
OSOY OOSR ete oat eters necks Haynes Creek, etc.......... 203 203 25.00 
Ovamarcee cee teed a Wong Wake.) jocepis ese 362 342 22.00 
Peachland sn ates eee Peachland Creek........... 550 442 13.00 
Renata? 2.taceee esc 2ee2 Dog: Greekik amen enak 149 120 12.00 
RObDSONn bo ede ene Pass: Creekia-csssteraeas ais oa: 263 250 6.00 
Scotty Creekstcen os: sweets Scotty Creeks. ones 844 844 4.50 
South East Kelowna...... Hydraulic Creek........... 2,975 2,975 12.90 
South VeEnmOnl iene see sac Vernon Creek. ac... ciasniacce 319 207 5.00 
Pod GeHill eer. cen se oe South Thompson River..... 140 113 12.00 
‘Prout Creekeue: eer nce cee Trout Creek tierce eee 318 273 4.00 
Valley Views. ase a keee foci South Thompson River..... 150 128 3.00 
Vermilioncees tacractieacdtetr Kindersley Creek..........- 1,483 1, 483 6.25 
Vermon,22 fee ek eee ee ..|Coldstream, Paradise 
Greeks etCnss scans 8,035 8,035 10.00 
Vinsullas:..02. oseeke oeeeee Knouff Creek, etc.......... 298 155 3.00 
Westbank. anne cele te Powers Creeks: osscce cake 832 803 15.30 
West Benches merci are Okanagan Gr0yebe. ae ere. 164 150 — 
Wilmer Waterworks 
Districty. «25. eee Wilmer @reekies aera cme: 241 109 5.00 
Winfield and Okanagan 
Centre le Di... bs oe Vernoni@ reelection 1,898 1,875 16.00 
Wynndel Irrigation District|Duck Creek............-..- 516 490 3.60 
Irrigation Companies— 
Wood Lake Water Com- 
PANY se feast ewe see eee Oyama, Greeks, Jnecs co 5 082 832 832 7.50 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 


responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information obtained 
through the Censuses of Canada and partial-coverage surveys may be obtained in reports 


issued by the Bureau.t 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary stat 


Locality 


Okanagan Valley 


Columbia Valley 
Okanagan Valley 


“ 


South Thompson 
Valley 
Okanagan Valley 
South Thompson 
Valley 
Columbia Valley 


Okanagan Valley 


“ce 
“cc 


Kootenay Valley 


Okanagan Valley 
Kootenay Valley 


Okanagan Valley 


istics of agriculture 


on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting | 


of crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour 


and prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the 
marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar industries and cold storage 


holdings. 


In the collection of annual and monthly statistics the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as such agencies as the 


Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate wit 
Bureau. Also, many thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily. 

The figures (except for 1956 Census data) contained in this Section do not include 
estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Ne 


economy, commercial production of most agricultural products being quite small. 


Subsection 1.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products 1956 


Preliminary estimates indicate that, during 1956, Canadian farm 
Newfoundland) realized $2,662,100,000 from the sale of farm products. This estimate, | 
which includes participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, is about 13 p.c. 


h the. 


wfoundland’s | 


ers (excluding) 


above the $2,357,100,000 for 1955, but is still below the all-time high of $2,849,300,000 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Copies obtainable from the Dominion Statistician or the Queen’s Printer, 


Ottawa. 
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established in 1952. Cash income for 1956 was up in all provinces, the increases varying 
from less than 1 p.c. in Ontario to about 40 p.c. in Saskatchewan. Higher returns from 
the sale of grains, cattle, hogs, poultry and eggs, together with larger grain participation 
payments, contributed largely to the increase. Supplementary payments made under the 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act to farmers in Western Canada amounted to 
about $5,000,000 in 1956 as against $33,300,000 in 1955. 


Field Crops.—Greatly increased marketings and higher average prices brought cash 
income from the sale of wheat during 1956 up to approximately $460,000,000, about 40 p.c. 
above the $329,500,000 realized in 1955. This increase of about $130,000,000 in cash 
returns represents the largest contribution of any single commodity to the gain in total 
cash income. Wheat participation payments, totalling nearly $62,000,000 in 1956, were 
well above the $26,000,000 distributed a year earlier. Marketings of oats and barley 
were also up substantially from the level of 1955 resulting in a cash income of about 
$150,000,000 as against nearly $98,000,000. On the other hand, participation payments 
on these two grains in 1956 were only slightly above the 1955 level. Estimated income 
from the sale of flaxseed reached an all-time record in 1956 at close to $62,000,000. The 
advance of 52.6 p.c. over the 1955 estimate of $40,500,000 resulted from both increased 
marketings and higher prices. Higher returns from the sale of potatoes were also the 
result of a combination of larger marketings and somewhat higher average prices, but 
smaller marketings reduced the income from corn. 


Livestock and Poultry.—Cash income from the sale of livestock in 1956 was estimated 
at $736,600,000 as compared with $702,900,000 for 1955. The gain was almost entirely 
contributed by higher returns from the sale of cattle and hogs. Higher marketings of 
cattle more than offset slightly lower prices and an increase in both marketings and prices 
provided an income from hogs of approximately $302,000,000, an increase of 4.3 p.c. over 
the estimate of $289,600,000 for 1955. The 1956 returns from calves were only slightly 
above the 1955 level. Income from the sale of poultry meat reached a new high in 1956 
at $161,200,000, approximately 7 p.c. above the returns of $150,500,000 for 1955. 


Dairy Products.—Cash income from the sale of dairy products rose from $438,400,000 
in 1955 to an all-time high of $445,900,000 in 1956. Somewhat larger quantities of these 
products were marketed at slightly higher prices. 


Eggs.—Farm cash returns from the sale of eggs at $143,800,000 in 1956 were 8.5 p.c. 
above the $132,600,000 realized in 1955. Almost all of the increase was the result of 
higher marketings since average prices were only fractionally above the level of the 
previous year. 


6.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products by Source 1954-56 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Nots.—Figures for 1926-48 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 (Part II). Figures for 1949 are given in 


a aa Year Book, p. 407; for 1950 and 1951 in the 1954 edition, p. 402; and for 1952 and 1953 in the 1956 edition, 
p. 419. 


Item 1954 1955 1956 

$000 $000 $000 
Mempereeds Ad May... |... ccc ecw clecccecccucccccvcecen 630, 748 548,593 796, 902 
el le lace na se ae a a BZN oan 329,549 460, 291 
Samoa participation payments. .........ic6.scsecsseeseeececeneees 97,393 PASS Til 61,987 
IEE As ee ge ane ce a cle eicastone asa a rene he eee wo on he oluile walt 51,412 27,801 50,876 
Mummeerticipation payments 222; .. 6.2... ses ke coolio dace daeden con 5,631 7,021 8,170 
a ee 85,569 69,748 99,236 
meray participation payments. ...........0.cccecec cs cccuccccucees 9,834 14. 438 15,217 
SECS siete siete reo oles Eats fe trate Tse ahtcherc ay olele oh Adds cele wa Wicks 11,788 6,545 14,320 
inte hela nian Site Gu eanb tak: Saini he Maine 19,691 40,544 61,875 
ERE FOREN EG tO ot Xt Oe cone nue fe 13,513 17,0438 14,790 
ITM ODE 2504. ihe 258 ite, obi i8 ii be Sd bee aided 12,774 8,955 8,660 
EC te trore ens kee hie RUS Oe Te 1,802 1,232 1,480 
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6.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products by Source 1954-56—concluded 


nn 


Item 1954° 1955 1956 
Pr ee Sere mere et ek Pne rer es 
$’000 $’000 $’000 

Vegetables and Other Field Crops? 202 Pe eee 165,363 182, 483 179,201 
Pt AtOGS He cai oe ee eae ae ee ee ee @ eect carts eine ser en 29, 942 35, 152 41,275 
Verotubles ic conte eet anseo manic welerkas Bide Sono Lane ae ate lees a 56, 560 58,619 61,671 
Sagar Docs peace ade a he Tene ene Sen Berge ate 11,973 12,875 12,397 
MTD ROGOI SEES hc States Ae ae a eae Se aes es Was erect 66, 888 75,837 63, 858 
Livestock and Poulltry...............:.ceceeseer resect erect cer ccces 840, 636 853, 433 897,829 
Gattlemndicalvege).G.5 Vineet ee es aaes< Sos tap Ped ae 3 372, 848 403 , 294 424, 688 
Sheepand dambsivei-ey wre Geee: wee ae eae aeere <r et” 9,690 10,084 9,791 
PG ps es See re ee tae ree en eae 321,641 289 , 563 302,149 
PGitk tr yeh sano eae eee > hy ene eee ee: ee SS ockaae 136, 457 150, 492 161,201 
Dairy Products).).....000...40050eeeesereeeeee es ph Ae TN Se 426,538 438,392 445,913 
Fresco ves en gels Sad Yee eee Peng hee as eerie eic 48,205 40,861 34,705 
Other Principal Farm Products...........-..----:eseserrsresrte 138,441 146, 218 157,115 
Wigghe 3 sits os canner teehee sea pre er Pl see ec 125,342 132,581 143, 805 
Lian padi, Wake cian Gerace footing boph bakin ce a baci cig 2,178 2,041 2 ial 
El oriey mse PR ee oe oa PEN es OR ea = ee 3,442 4,215 4,413 
Maple productd:sicccei- ds abue 4c shar tence Se ie Smee a ge 7,479 oor 6,726 
Miscellaneous Farm Products...........----++sseeeeser reeset 44,839 44,312 49,293 
Forest Products Sold Off Farms. ........-.-.---e+ssseseeesrrrte 83,336 86,141 87,973 
Pur Warininig 60) eee ae FE TERE RT Rare ee 14,304 16,760 13, 215 
Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products...........- 2,392,410 2,357,133 2,662,146 
Supplementary payments!,.........++seseee seer ersten erst est eres sss 2,427 33,338 5,004 
Totals, Cash Income............-0-+-seeesse see rets 2,394,837 2,390,471 2,667,150 


een an Caan see eee SS 


1Includes payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; other government subsidies have been 
included in cash income from individual commodities. E 


”.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products by Province 1954-56 
Nore.—Figures for 1926-45 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25 (Part II). Figures for 1946-49 are given 


in the 1952-53 Year Book, p. 408; for 1950 and 1951 in the 1954 edition, p. 403; and for 1952 ‘and 1953 in the 1956 
edition, p. 420. 


ly Jie, Re et Se SS ES ole ee 


Province 1954° 1955 1956 
ue [OD RE ee ee oe ae eee Le ee 
$000 $’000 $000 
Nowfoundland ttt> eters taste ieee Saree c cnebeinsem samen meena cess As a4 ne 
Prince Md ward dsland fies dal i ees ese + cits eee as iain gis ee ees 24,374 25,931 26, 428 
Nova Meotigis oe ce tee hucieee a eileen: eee mene eee ee ee ce ed 44,296 42,745 44,410 
Now Brunswick: cic. ra bes oder es fain te oe ees Sete ae on 48, 835 47,797 51,370 
Oiiebeo tae Mears aanteanes ena ete” eer Crete enn yy 406 , 960 424,193 440, 967 
FST 7 OO eas ea adel Sh i ea ARE CIT is Ie aR OPER SATION 714,375 749,104 749 , 293 
TT ARGO TSA Sees Secrets re arta Beste aoere meets otenerermrern ronan ctr te 187,890 173,542 209, 209 
Gas katehewatsce x crcoeiccam nals ocala ect aes aie 472,424 424,650 597 , 622 
Alberkatn fot yoke ie oe ate tara. heme tea mere oe re 386, 245 365, 130 432,963 
Pritish Columbia: ee ohae cts Seuss iets eee mcke eb tone so eter striae wonne ome aie Siedo te 107,011 104,041 109, 884 
Motalsoee 2. enc Rn des pea = otto sins teres Me 2,392,410 2,357%5133 2,662,146 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations 1956.—Net income. 
of Canadian farmers from farming operations (excluding Newfoundland) estimated at 
$1,573,000,000 in 1956, continued upward from the postwar low of $1,161,000,000 estab-. 
lished in 1954. The current estimate is 10.5 p.c. above the $1,423,200,000 for 1955 and 
also above the average for the postwar years (1946-55) of $1,547,400,000. The all-time 
high net farm income estimate was recorded in 1951 and amounted to $2,154,500,000, 


= 
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Gains in cash income and value of income in kind were offset to some extent by higher 
farm operating expenses and depreciation charges and a lower total value of inventory 


changes. 


increases in 1956 over 1955. 


GROSS FARM INCOME, 


All provinces except Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia recorded 


OPERATING EXPENSES, AND NET INCOME,CANADA 1940-56 


MILLION DOLLARS 
4,000 


COMPARED WITH 1930-39 AVERAGE 


NET INCOME | 
3,500 L GROSS INCOME 
: OPERATING EXPENSES [% 
AND DEPRECIATION GW 
3,000 
2,500 : a 
Ae ae 
1500 a Eo] 
mo i YU 
| 1000 ae Y Y 
09 . cae Yj Y 
a os Y Y 
500 }— [is V7 Y Y Yj 
LAB gZ Ga 
1930-39 1940 1942 1948 1950 
AVERAGE 
8.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations 1954-56 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Item 1954 1955 1956 
$7000 $’000 $7000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm products..............0..eeceeees 2,392,410 DOO MLoO 2,662,146 
MEORSTANL  en hE Cm ee yO TARE wc bs RNs cle wall oa des 393,194 403,306 AN 551 
Mer ONCHAn res In IN VENtOTY os. 2 fice. ac coh baeschs cee osssncacds —115, 409 210,820 169,747 
Seeroucrincome: (Items 1--2-+3)>. 00. ole oee ee eee oboe decade oles. 2,670,195 2,971,259 3,243,444 
Ta OXHensOS. OPP eR ce avec ce wasecwes ds 1,265,945 1,332, 461 1,422,840 
MIEEBTIOU CHATZCS). ose. . c ess eet eewubdercctncbvccss 245,692 248,930 252,.575 
7. Total operating and depreciation (Items 5+6)...............0.00- 1,511, 637 1,581,391 1,675,415 
8. Net income, excluding supplementary payments (Items 4-7)...... 1,158,558 1,389, 868 1,568,029 
Memenpplementary payments. ...........:.cccecceeevcveccalecueeses 2,427 33,338 5,004 
Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations 
Rr O's tae. td. Aba « Lois Peon b cab hs les dh Ealeen d 1,160,985 1, 423, 206 1,573, 033 


‘Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. ; ae ae 
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a 
9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations by Province 1954-56 


Nors.—Net income includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under 
the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


nnn ie 


Province 1954° 1955 1956 
foes eS I ee 
$000 $’000 $000 
Newlound and: c=: ice sina c nena cise ect wa ne ow amr rimals acs ais Sem cnicininis 23 = a 
Prince Edward Island. . 0... 2.0. be oes cee oe ee ta ons se ne ong re eee es 13,058 13,931 14, 936 
Nova’ Goatia Aoi 0 1s ck bua liga wens 6 wets Rlae gt O55 a eereiemin ae Shs he 20, 697 17,907 17,765 
Now Brutiewitk eso. a6 es cunuansws a oblin eo eigenen sete entices =< 29,990 26, 854 30} 316 
Enea kee ea wdcnw canes ee ecw aerenew ores sen eames ne Soe se 268,747 281,989 285,568 
Chin tari. 2c. aiw awa eae Wes one Sem Sela eRe oe ee Fee 387,350 422,072 405,561 
Manitoba. coe tnt sends cles stereos clclele See ecrsertsneats Ze ath MTOR 73, 669 97,149 132,457 
amit CHOWAll ofa. sss cast Sees ROA nes ene ne cee ane phoeE ee Jems 138,708 315,772 390,742 
‘Alberta. -. ss dco cane dled bee ees ee eenne sage ses cee pen ie Beams 192,695 yA OY 6) 266, 812 
British Columbia... oicss boenkes oie es odes no eee se wea sees ipsa seas 36,071 32,157 28,879 
GU UC 58 ee hak Ann ad tao Onigere cram reo TO BiG. OOIICE 1,160,985 1, 423, 206 1,573,033 


Subsection 2.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural 
Production 


A preliminary estimate places the index of physical volume of agricultural production 
for 1956 at 165.3 (1935-39=100), 10.3 p.c. above the estimate of 149.9 for 1955. The 


current estimate is only fractionally below the all-time high of 166.0 established in 1952 


and replaces the previous second-place estimate of 164.2 recorded in 1942. 


The increase in total agricultural production in 1956 over 1955 is largely attributable 
to the larger grain crops harvested in the Prairie Provinces. Contributing also to the 
increase were larger outputs of livestock, dairy products, poultry, eggs, sugar beets, tobacco 
and maple products; the gains in production of livestock and dairy products were very 
small and there were lower outturns of potatoes, fruits and vegetables. 


Increased agricultural production was recorded for all provinces except the Maritimes 
and British Columbia. On a percentage basis the provincial gains ranged from slightly 
over 2 p.c. in Quebec and Ontario to nearly 33 p.c. in Saskatchewan. Reductions in 


output varied from nearly 5 p.c. in British Columbia to more than 6 p.c. in the Maritimes. | 


10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production by Province 1947-56 
(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Nore.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see DBS Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 


Statistics for April-June, 1952. Figures for 1935-44 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 420, and for 1945 and 1946 in 
the 1956 edition, p. 423. 


Year P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BG. Total 
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Subsection 3.—Field Crops 

Following a sharp reduction in crop output in 1954 when rust took a heavy toll, 
Canadian farmers experienced two very satisfactory seasons in 1955 and 1956 from the 
production point of view. Despite a somewhat late seeding season in many parts of 
Canada, weather conditions during the summer and autumn of 1955 were generally favour- 
able to good growth and development of crops. Average yields per acre for the 21 crops 
for which estimates are made either equalled or exceeded those of 1954 except for buck- 
wheat, dry peas, rapeseed and field roots. New production records were set in corn for 
grain, soybeans and mustard seed. In 1956 the seeding season was again delayed in 
many parts of Canada but, as in the previous year, weather conditions during the summer 
and autumn were generally favourable and yields of most crops were well above average. 
Early autumn frosts and excessive rains in the Prairie Provinces lowered the quality of 
the wheat crop somewhat and in Eastern Canada excessive rains during the haying season 
caused harvesting difficulties. Average yields per acre for the 21 crops for which estimates 
are made exceeded those of 1955 except for winter wheat, fall and spring rye, corn for 
grain, soybeans, sunflower seed, hay, fodder corn and sugar beets. New production 
records were set in 1956 for flaxseed, rapeseed, mustard seed and mixed grains. 

Marketings of the five major grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed) totalled 
567,029,000 bu. in 1955-56 and 584,911,000 bu. in the 1956-57 crop year. These amounts 
were well below the record 1952-53 year when marketings reached 844,900,000 bu. but 
compared favourably with the ten-year (1947-48— 1956-57 ) average of 577,957,000 bu. 
Combined exports of the same grains (including wheat flour, rye flour, rolled oats and 
oatmeal, malt, and pot and pearl barley) amounted to 406,528,000 bu. in 1955-56 and 
390,003,000 bu. in 1956-57. Exports during the period were somewhat above the ten-year 
average of 381,753,000 bu. However, exports and domestic disappearance during the 
period did not increase in proportion to the increase in crop production and as a result 
stocks of grain in Canada continued to build up. 


COMPARISON OF LAND USE BY SPECIFIED CROPS, 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES,1949 AND 1957 


MILLION ACRES 
4 8 12 16 20 24 


SUMMER FALLOW 


eo 


WHEAT (EXCLUDING DURUM) 


BARLEY 
LLL ded ht 


OATS 


VLLLLLLLLLL LL LLL LLL 


FLAXSEED AND RAPESEED 
DURUM WHEAT 


RYE 
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The gross value of production of principal field crops on Canadian farms in 1955, 
based on average prices received by farmers throughout the 1955-56 crop year, was 
estimated at $1,807,114,000. On the same basis, in 1956 the value had decreased slightly 
to $1,757,332,000. These amounts were well below those established in the record-breaking 
year of 1952 when the total reached $2,306,397,000 and the 1951 total of $2,120,301,000, 
but compared quite favourably with other postwar years. Estimates of the value of 1957 
crops, based on average prices received by farmers during the crop year ending July 31, 
1958, will be published in one of the regularly scheduled DBS crop reports and in the 
Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistrcs. 


_ 11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1952-56 and 
Five-Year Average 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Crop Aver- Crop Yield Aver- 

and a es n | 28e eS oie and Area | per | gq ee n | -28¢ a Sa 

Year uction’ | Price or . Year Acre | CU°°? | Price : 

000 $ per , 000 7000 $ per ; 
bu. bu. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 
Mixed 

Wheat— Grains— 

Av. 1945-49... é 362,774" | 1.62 | 587,412r]) Av. 1945-49...| 1,226 | 35.9 | 44,046 | 0.84 | 36,988 
1952! Seta ; 701,944 | 1.59 |1,112,812 LOG Zeenat 1,570 | 40.3 63,217 | 0.97 61,015 
19537 4508 ce : 634,007 | 1.33 | 844,447 || 1953......... 1,445 | 43.0 | 62,188 | 0.84} 52,409 
O54 er eects ‘ 331,961 | 1.24 | 411,743 LOS 4a tress 1,633 | 37.6 61,454 | 0.83 51,078 
TOSS ee ae , ; 519,188 | 1.37 | 709.475 || 1955......... 1.705 | 38.7 | 65,990 | 0.84 | 55,172 
19563 Seer E 573,062 | 1.07 | 614,818 || 1956.......-. 1.560 | 42.7 | 66,608 | 0.84 | 56,001 
ats— Flaxseed— 

Av. 1945-49... : 326,437 | 0.67 | 219,370 || Av. 1945-49...| 1,164] 8.2 9,502 | 3.91 | 37,188 
O52 eae ; 466,793 | 0.66 | 309,467 || 1952......... 1,130 | 10.9 12,261 | 3.16 | 38,749 
LO5Se eee ee i 406,951 | 0.62 253,904 |} 1958......... 972 | 10.2 9,912 | 2.44 24 , 213 
Way: Ber eatiargacrs © 5 306,793 | 0.67 | 206,432 LOS 46. ee ans 1, 206 9.3 11,238 | 2.54 28,561 
WG5D cto ee ; 407,783 | 0.67 Hipp? ONESY |) WOE 5 deb ule: fe S3SaiaL Ord 19,748 | 2.77 54, 773 
1O5G aac : 524,445 | 0.57 | 300,189 || 1956......... 3,041 | 11.3 | 34,463 | 2.56 | 88,277 

Barley— Potatoes— 

Av. 1945-49... 3 141,171 | 0.95 | 183,431 || Av. 1945-49... 417 1159.0 | 66,173 | 1.10 | 72,522 
1952 “ee. : 291,389 | 1.06 | 307,763 1952) Vena: 297 |202.4 60,071 | 1.68 | 100, 784 
TOSS sath stares ‘ 262,065 | 0.86 | 224,580 ODS a cee 323 |209.1 67,545 | 0.78 52,977 
1954 Reece Yh. 175,509 | 0.89 | 155,577 || 1954......... 300 1172.8 | 51,783 | 1.45 | 75,028 
A ate eae Seats ¢ : 252,385 | 0.87 | 220,521 1955 ieee. cc 308 \214.5 66,127 | 1.06 70,024 
1956-2 eee : 269,065 | 0.73 | 195,551 || 1956......... 312 |220.6 | 68,932 | 1.138 77,914 

000 $ per 

ye— Tame Hay— ton | tons | ton 

Av. 1945-49... : 13,182 | 1.85 | 24,362 || Av. 1945-49,..| 10,535 | 1.59 | 16,729 |14.99 250, 847 
195 Des ees ; 24,833 | 1.38 BLE) |) WWE oc ogooos 10,679 | 1.79 19,083 |14.24 | 271, 687 
1953). cea : 98,775 | 0.82 | 23,484 |) 1953......... 10,702 | 1.84 | 19,650 |13.71 | 269,489 
1954 ese acckee : 14,176 | 0.91 12EO0S Hi G54 sepere sie 10,802 | 1.81 |- 19,549 13.99 | 273,486 
(O55 28a : 14,753 | 0.92 | 13,506 |) 1955......... 11,055 | 1.86 | 20,614 |15.03 | 309, 793 


IDR Ds heb dpe : 8,584 | 1.00 § 560 |W 1956... ccneietonris 10,922 | 1.80 | 19,655 |15.40 | 302, 698 


1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 


12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops by Province 1955 and 1956 
and Five-Year Average 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province if i ir eeeoren 
verage verage verage 
1945-49" 1955 1956 1945-49 1955 1956 1945-49 1956 
000 ac. 000 ac. 000 ac. || 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. $’000 $000 
Wheati:..3-5..5) 5 eee 24,558 22,660 22,781 || 362,774 | 519,188 573,062 || 587,412 614, 818 | 
Prince Edward Island... 2 4 3 54 87 84 84 142 
INtjovia SCOtlaan bee ee ae 1 1 1 23 24 20 34 By) 
New Brunswick........- 2 2 2 46 40 61 77 102 
@Ouchech eee ae 12 14 15 206 283 365 313 606 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 429. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops by Province 1955 and 1956 
and Five-Year Average 1945-49—continued 


Total Gross 
. Area Production Farm Value! 
Province 7 " x 
verage verage verage 
1945-49 1955 1956 1945491 1955 1956 1945—49r 1956 


’000 ac. ’000 ac. 000 ac. |] 000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. $000 : $000 
Wheat—concl. 
Ontario 


(a) Winter wheat...... 621 582 625 18,100 19, 963 20,000 28,358 28, 800 

(b) spring wheat....... 40 il 17 810 537 357 1, 287 550 
MMII COOG. Sos kes cce esses 2,420 2,075 2,199 48,000 42,000 56,000 79, 827 62,720 
paskatchewan........... 14, 438 14,100 14,569 || 185,000 | 320,000 | 355,000 || 301,085 376,300 
NCGS OR ee Sn ce 6,915 5, 789 5,296 108,000 | 135,000 | 140,000 171,983 144, 200 
British Columbia. ...... 106 66 54 2,615 1,254 al Salas 4,365 1,363 
USD a 11,513 11,178 11,707 || 326,437 | 407,783 | 524,445 || 219,370 300,189 
Prince Edward Island... 110 95 98 4,073 3,325 4,508 on lie 3,426 
Nova Scotia. ofi.......5 64 51 43 2,221 2,040 2,035 1,891 1,994 
New Brunswick......... Sah 137 130 6,136 4,110 6, 500 4,799 5,200 
MUICDEC.. FS sc he Siw 1,316 1,258 32,961 36, 848 46, 294 26,716 40,739 
IMCATION eee Asay 1,503 1,708 1, 427 56,770 67, 808 60,648 42,078 47,305 
WEAHIGODAL: 2 bos ees eee yn 1,460 1,485 2,053 49,000 50, 000 92,000 31, 402 47,840 
Saskatchewan........... 4,084 3,654 3,670 96,000 135,000 165,000 60, 134 80, 850 
JANI CGTE Rs et ae ee ME oe 2,645 2,649 2,935 75,000 | 105,000 143,000 46,148 70,070 
British Columbia....... 93 83 92 4,535 3,652 4,460 3,088 2,765 
UGA Se ee 6,569 9,932 8,390 || 141,171 | 252,385 | 269,065 || 133,431 195,551 
Prince Edward Island... 6 3 1 169 WP 32 172 34 
NOVA Scotia: ....-....5. 6 2 2 153 71 56 172 66 
New Brunswick......... 11 i 4 BH 127, 156 346 165 
UATE) OOS ey oe 84 62 32 1, 869 1,515 961 2,006 1,086 
SPL ATIO, gees. Gos ca ees 234 144 105 Mh, 4,752 silo 7,148 8,936 
Manitoba fos. 5... ck ee 1,766 2,090 1,548 42,000 40,000 42,000 40, 907 32,760 
Saskatchewan........... 2,354 3, 846 3,027 43 , 000 104,000 99,000 39,813 71,280 
NIUE ES eee 2,088 3,702 3, 606 45,000 |} 100,000 | 121,000 42,121 84, 700 
British Columbia....... 21 He 66 731 1,848 2,147 746 1,524 
ODUM i 863 569 368 9,882 11,343 5,884 18,272 5,987 
OIG eee Soe 4 a 8 59 84 181 Tia 223 
MMCATIONs. Sets i i see 86 65 86 Theil! 1,255 1, 865 2,900 2,201 
PAM LODAL eke ss ee 40 79 61 671 1,640 1,000 1,140 970 
Saskatchewan........... 531 284 157 4,323 5,500 1,950 8,394 1, 833 
Peeriat, tes. Poe: 201 133 55 3,029 2,800 800 5,710 728 
British Columbia....... 2 3 2 29 64 38 50 382 
Spring Rye............... 329 211 179 3,299 3,410 2,730 6,090 2,570 
mreamitobar oe)... 10 4 7 142 60 0 255 97 
maskatchewan........... 192 166 143 1,917 2,700 2,150 3,522 2,021 
Perales foo. oe et 127 41 29 1,240 650 500 2,314 455 
a 1,192 780 547 13,182 14, 753 8,584 24,362 8,560 
oe hh aa 4 5 9 84 181 223 
eS Sa ann 86 65 86 ib viral 1,255 1, 865 2,900 2,201 
BramabobaLses... 50 83 68 813 1,700 1,100 1,395 1,067 
Saskatchewan........... 723 450 300 6, 240 8,200 4,100 11,916 3, 854 
rr 328 174 84 4,269 3,450 1,300 8,024 1,183 
British Columbia....... 2 3 2 29 64 38 50 32 
SS 83 49 88 1,375 748 1,817 3,811 3,618 
2 ee ea 7 3 3 91 52 56 339 224 
Satine 26 7 8 468 108 127 IBS By/ 318 
MoDa |... 21 20 56 366 200 1,168 916 15752 
Saskatchewan........... 7 1 3 109 20 7 294 162 
Marinraeer | 4 2 16 10 12 215 242 252 598 693 
British Columbia....... 6 if Hf 126 126 142 326 469 
a ee 82 81 66 1,356 1, 286 1,146 5,024 4,383 
Bemebec.............,.... 2 1 2 30 14 25 24 112 
Meerwio................. 80 80 64 1,326 15272 12121 4,900 aera 
parpeans................ 43 214 243 1,492 5,650 5,301 3,492 11,376 
ROME ONS eS Poe 73 214 240 1,492 5,650 5, 269 3,492 11,328 
Meenttoba.-............. — — 3 — — 32 — 48 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 429. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops by Province 1955 and 1956 
and Five-Year Average 1945-49— continued 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province 
Average Average Average i 
1945-49" 1945-49" | 1955 1956 | “yg45-agr | 1996 
EE — a ee er | Ee | eae ——— f | 
000 ac 7000 bu 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. $’000 000 3 

Buckwheat.............- 179 3,642 2,334 3,177 3,896 3,665 
New Brunswick......... 11 267 173 162 325 202 
GSES i} Ble ece 56 1,116 931 1,209 1,279 1,560 
Ontario: ..ueeste.->- eee 109 Qe 2h2 845 1,188 2,229 1,378 
Manitobalrace eo. ae 48 885 618 62 525 | 

Mixed Grains...........-. 1,226 44,046 65,990 66, 608 36, 988 56, 001 | 
Prince Edward Island... 48 7 1,878 2,765 OEio0 1,590 2,342 
Nova CCOtlan seer coe weer 4 139 363 466 135 489 © 
New Brunswick......... 3 97 192 254 79 241 
Quebec. [a 8@s-ee + sees 189 4,921 6,010 7,256 4,852 8,127 
ONEATIO Nh. eee eee 916 35, 438 47,600 44,292 29,194 37,205 
Manttobanseeask ose sere 18 496 1,326 2) Bey. 364 1,499 
Saskatchewan..........-- 13 255 1,800 1,680 192 1,092 
iMiberta si aee ee oes 33 736 5, 800 14880 512 4,840 
British Columbia....... 2 86 134 230 70 166 

Flaxseed 2.0 355. 505 ke 1,164 9,502 19,748 34, 463 37,188 88,277 
ONntATIONns ee ees tee a ete 39 6 a 463 194 O27 1,879 638 
Manitobar sen cen sees 449 4,267 4,600 8,000 16,732 20,720 
Saskatchewan....... eee 526 3,360 11,850 19,000 12,872 48,830 | 
IMibertas tones Seine 146 11 373 3,000 7,100 8, DDO 17,750 | 
British Columbia....... 4 39 104 136 149 339 

000 Ib. | ’0001b. | '000 Ib. | 

Sunflower Seed.......... 29 16,312 14,400 16,500 952 693 
Manitobat sae eens ee 29 16,312 14, 400 16,500 952 693 

Rapeseed .....2.:. <c00.25 00: 40 29,663 77,395 | 300,468 1,746 10,541 | 
IManitobainee senses. ee — a — 3,380 24,153 _— 870 
Saskatchewan.........- 40 : 29, 663 69,495 | 252,450 1,746 8, 836 
IN berta:. cote asters — = 4,520 23, 865 — 835 

000 bu. | 7000 bu. | 7000 bu. 

Shelled Corn............. 244 11,038 31,510 27,814 14,056 33,377 
Ontario vd foreseen es 231 10,734 31,300 27,636 13,726 33, 163 
Mam tobar seeeee oe ee 13 304 210 178 330 214 

Potatoes... st os\.c oe 417 66,173 66,127 68, 932 72,522 977,914 
Prince Edward Island... 46 9,988 11, 825 11,688 7,746 10,378 
Nova Scotistivs-lc. <a tnt 16 2,945 2,952 2,397 3,436 2,948 
New Brunswick......... 61 14, 550 15,510 15,246 13,241 12,899 
Quebec a. tessa ee eles 118 14,927 16,210 16, 881 17, 485 21,270 
Ontario sce am eee 92 13,339 10,730 10,998 16,877 15,178 
Manitobar fest cae 21 2,342 2,565 3,052 QE 2,746 
Saskatchewan........... 24 2,050 1,300 2,025 2,570 2,770 
Ad bertary +. Steaks os otek 23 2,799 2, 450 3,705 3,706 4, 802 
British Columbia....... Sn205 2,585 2,940 5,089 4,922 

000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons 

Field Roots..............- 7252 439 42. 12,845 9,033 
Prince Edward Island... 119 92 85 1,906 1,377 
NOVA. SCOUA. ase ens ecue 72 62 56 1, 7382 1,534); 
New Brunswick........- 66 38 30 1,086 858 
Quebec. os sso4co- ee ene 114 78 83 2,712 yey I 
Ontario: jee sees 343 169 171 5, 409 2,907 

Tame Hay............---- 10,535 16,729 20,614 19,655 || 250,847 302,698 | 
Prince Edward Island... 221 333 410 422 4,620 5,064 
INOwa SCOLIB. aeoss- vere 403 699 821 691 Lace 12,438 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 429. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops by Province 1955 and 1956 
and Five-Year Average 1945-49—concluded 


[aT GTi, =, ee 


Total Gross 
Area Production Farm Value! 
Province PE NOD 
Average Average Average 
1945-49 1955 1956 1945-492 1955 1956 1945-49 1956 


’000 ac. 000 ac. 000 ac. |) 000 tons | ’000 tons 000 tons $000 $000 ° 


Tame Hay—concl. 


New Brunswick......... 534 458 399 748 916 758 11,849 9,854 
PUAN nee 3,959 3,725 3, 487 5,526 6, 854 6,102 87,681 94,581 
PenpaTion. sto 3,371 3,407 3,290 6,128 6,235 6, 416 86, 292 97,844 
MRED OS 54 324 524 634 556 1,048 1,268 |; 6,021 12,680 
Saskatchewan........... 481 632 647 681 1,150 1,068 9,029 14, 685 
BFONUS Sock ee ce 940 1, 422 1,614 1,370 2,400 2,276 19,053 35,278 
British Columbia....... 302 325 332 688 780 654 14, 530 20,274 
Fodder Corn............. 404 366 394 3,509 3,423 8,450 17,951 16,519 
mebec... th Ak 71 69 79 605 727 631 4,172 4,291 
PROATHOR 2.5 teetn B eee 308 274 290 2,790 2,543 2,653 12,910 11,010 
WEANIGODA... dene leech. 16 20 19 58 121 98 422 588 
Saskatchewan........... 5 1 2 14 3 6 137 72 
British Columbia....... 4 2 4 42 29 62 809 558 
Sugar Beets.............. 66 82 79 690 981 893 9,080 15,050 
MEDOCR e a eesti 3 6 6 27 77 55 344 823 

CAD ST Toe ae ea 22 19 14 219 268 145 2,950 2,205 
EARILODR eis si feRye velista 11 21 23 90 206 229 1,113 3,435 
MOTE. 3 | + 520582 cide oz. 30 36 36 354 430 464 4,672 8,587 


1 Total values for eight principal field crops are contained in Table 11; the total values for the remaining field 
crops and the values by province may be obtained from the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 2Includes 
- British Columbia. 


13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces 1952-56 


4 pom —Figures for years before 1952 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year 
ook, 


0 —————E—E—E—E——————————— eee 


Acreages Production 
Grain ; 

1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1952 1953" 1954 1955 1956 

"000 "000 "000 000 ’000 ’000 000 000 ’000 000 

acres acres acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
mmeat...:..... 25,372 | 25,517 | 24,707] 21,964] 22,064 || 678,000 | 604,000 305,000 | 497,000 | 551,000 
ae 7,560 6, 490 6,715 7,788 8,658 || 346,000 | 276,000 | 196,000 | 290,000 | 400,000 
Barley......... 8,145 8,599 7,568 9,638 8,181 || 281,000 | 251,000 | 167,000 | 244,000 | 262,000 
a 1,193 1,411 753 707 452 || 23,200 | 26,850 | 12,179 | 13,350 6,500 
Flaxseed....... 1,047 926 i WES Wr 1,809 3,010 || 11,300 9,300 ; 10,950} 19,450 34, 100 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on’ 
hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1951-56, with averages 
for the five-year periods 1935-39, 1940-44 and 1945-49. Stocks in Canada are separated 
into those in commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 
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14.— Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1952-56 and Five- Year Averages 1935-49 


Nore.—Figures for individual years before 1952 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions 
of the Year Book. 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
As at July 31— Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
Wheat— bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
ING OBESE on oc aro cue 101,142,053 92,273,005 86, 848, 305 5,424,700 4,328,000 18,075,723 
Novel 940244 eee 431,102, 442 408,734,141 | 351,581,341 57, 152, 800 54,960,000 154,370, 863 
VA 140-4 Ore er: 119,587,196 115, 603, 876 82,718,676 32, 885, 200 31, 265, 600 24,698,778 
TOS DARA. Awe eee 217,177,826 | 214,934,143 195,672,143 19, 262,000 18,000,000 98,782,136 
TOSS I Beto OES 383,185,486 | 382,545,625 | 288,829,625 93,716, 000 91,000,000 154, 702,768 
LOR AA. 2 Paes cee 618,675,202"| 618,567,923"| 386,707,923 231, 860,000"|| 228,000,000" 211,475,266" 
TODD hiads Boo ns oe 536,748,472 | 536,302,394 | 375,368,811 137, 855,000 134,000,000 221,665, 852 
MO iee ee eet Memes oc 579,578, 811 578,802,924 | 374,597,924 | 204,205,000 202,000,000 234,727,789 
Oats— 
PAS SOS 543m eater 30,700, 483 30, 682, 283 6, 229, 883 24, 452, 400 12,585, 600 1,361, 855 
PAGyenl 940-44 etna 74,984, 299 (Ae2\2, 213 16,435,613 57,776,600 43 , 826, 600 6, 500, 924 
AGy el O4 5249 weer 70,725,656 69, 841,382 18,954, 582 50, 886, 800 41,042, 800 5,091,295 
[ORD eres OE .. 108,358, 284 104, 861,518 47,025,518 57,836,000 || 45,000,000 25, 455, 272 
1O53s.. to eae 144, 409,075 143 525,521 52,865,521 90,660,000 |} 78,500,000 38,504, 134 
LO Aveee, Ae Setes nites tae 125,768,957 125,768,957 28,518, 957 97,250,000 85,000, 000 19, 848, 364 
Oe seer et) ee a 2 83, 967,243 83 , 967, 243 30,567, 248 53, 400, 000 40,000, 000 16,516, 871 
HOG ae eer. ane 119, 105, 841 118,285, 166 47,085, 166 71,200,000 60, 000, 000 24,269,986 
Barley— 
Ane 1OS5sG0 Pee atee: 8,096, 869 7,827,168 4,182,808 3,644,360 2,500, 800 711,449 
Ns Oe ee 29, 922,222 28, 868, 755 TAS as 16,677,000 15, 453,000 4,138,057 
At eO4 524 Okey ee eee 29,747, 854 29,512,098 12,702,098 16, 810,000 16, 140,000 3,842,261 
INGA ieee Mire yeh Be OUR, 79,503,741 79,286, 664 57,810, 664 21,476,000 21,000, 000 26,916, 163 
OR SpAp ee 0. seers 111, 666, 834 111,260,514 73,025,514 38, 235,000 37,000,000 47, 738,023 
LORS ere eee ees 145,910,370 145,910,370 49,100,370 96, 810,000 95,000, 000 31,750,779 
AOR Ghee Aes ee see 91,488,186 91,488, 186 49,178,186 42,310,000 40,000, 000 32,095,796 — 
LOR Gute ee sesh. Mere 110, 947, 935 110,947,935 60, 482, 935 50, 465, 000 49,000,000 33,152,220 
Rye— 
WA O32 One eee 2,236,368 1,940,370 1,763,390 176,980 149, 000 373,309 
Me OAS eee 6, 897, 205 4,942,647 3, 260, 247 1,682,400 1,617,800 1,172,857 
iM 104 -40ee ee Bea TSe ue 3.123, 572 2,023,372 1,100, 200 1,053, 400 544, 436 
1952 Ve Sows ieee 8,094,397 7,517,089 6,171,089 1,346,000 1,300,000 2, 232,344 
LORS a ety eee 16, 190,618 15,288, 159 12 So loo 3,155,000 3,050,000 3,417, 245 
ROR Age) Sot aa ee 19, 285,477 19,285,477 6,425,477 12, 860,000 12,700,000 3,616, 842 
1055iels Se eee ee 18, 484, 653 18,394, 103 8,214, 103 10, 180,000 10,000,000 3,148, 206 
LOR Geeta. 2, Ao 15,313,037 15,239,314 6,134,314 9,105,000 9,000, 000 3,392,699 
Flaxseed— 
PAV 935-0 Oe eee 277,016 277,016 271,356 5,660 5,000 64, 481 
ity on G4 0E4 A renner 1,923, 885 1,923, 885 1,667,525 256,360 251,700 373, 895 
Moy MVRAG) Cobo naess 3,888, 325 3, 888,325 3,423,029 464, 800 461, 400 240, 711 
O52 e Sie eee 2,588,918 2,588,918 2,054,918 534,000 515,000 526,003 
TORS see ioe: 3,939, 420 3,939, 420 2,468, 420 1,471,000 1,450,000 972,940 
LOS See rk ete tne QO le De BYP 1,547,712 1,030,000 1,000,000 441,588 
O55 Aakers 1,234,064 1,234,064 909 , 064 325,000 300,000 98,586 


OE Oe is Ale cick cinco ro. 2,507,471 2,507,471 2,067,471 440,000 440, 000 239,523 
ee SS ee 


Subsection 4.—Livestock 


The numbers of livestock on farms in the different provinces for 1956 and 1957 are 
given in Table 15 and the average value per head of farm livestock is given, by province, 
in Table 16. 

15.—Livestock on Farms by Province at June 1, 1956 and 1957 


Province and Item 19561 1957 Province and Item 1956! 1957 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............... o A Nova Seotia— 
Prince Edward Island— Horses Stata tet eteheteheiete emeyers ic cais xe ly ’ 865 16 F, 700 
alee “avi fete koe i a me 800 Mille cows2s. s2.n 0. ae occurs 82,805 79,000 
NUKSCOW S20 ns ane wee tee ot = ae ; 43,500 

RIA TT OR OS es 79.889 rca ac cae Ge ae a se: os. 
Sheep 2 es Chen ieeapin est aioe 33, 356 33,000 Sheep Sralere che) wat site tla oeReey allovatiot Meee 83,215 83, 000 
Swine... - been: toe ee 46,676 45,000 Savitiensti dn deenres Roneee tances 32,670 31,000 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


15.—Livestock on Farms by Province at June 1, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Province and Item 


New Brunswick— 
HMOTSOS Nes ok ohn. ti elie oo 


AOTSOS:.,..<.0 eer ae kere tress 


J JOR CSR ALA eae en Se eae 


1 Census figures. 


LIVESTOCK 
arr enters noeenes ecrcin ieeeezpoioea oer aso seins 


1956! 1957 Province and Item 
No. No. 
| Saskatchewan— 

19,256 18,200 DISCS Rese cae te ae 

85,581 84,000 ING COWS?" 5 tatn etn eee. 

98,064 97,000 Othericattless mene. cee 

63, 980 66,000 heen Ankit 4 or ec ot 

53, 856 52,000 WINGS nn eee eee 

gd de 
OTSCStI SL. EEL Te eee 
163, 565 155,000 | Milk cows?.. 1122027200700 
1,054, 297 1,080,000 Other cattle 
947, 882 960.000 Fic) casei ade abebae 
338, 600 331/000 rns RITES Teena & 
887,094 874,000 BOs yearn: Eee oat ee a 
British Columbia— 
es Se ere eC a eos 
139, 661 130,000 DUSCOW SS aeeatecrer nr mere. 
1,025, 907 1,012,000 Othemcattlom cea ae oe 
1,875, 763 1,958,000 heep CCAM ET EMC UCROM Fe Li HER Tee WT UCC 
393, 811 387, 000 Swine apete aM e\toin Tayalietelieceie terol e eldest 
1,548,280 | 1,565,000 || Yukon and N.W.T.......... 
Totals— 

75,055 71,000 HOTSOS eae Ste ae, 
222,990 220,000 Milk cows?................. 
648, 490 665, 000 Other cattle .............. 

73, 123 71,000 Sheep so ot ee 
310, 423 316,000 Swine stot ea. eee 


1956! 
No. 


272, 226 


404, 820 


3,159,974 


2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 


160,000 
261,000 
1,659,000 
154,000 
633,000 


140,000 
280,000 
2,320,000 
450, 000 
1,300,000 


25, 400 
87,500 
312,500 
86 , 000 
41,000 


730,100 
3,147, 000 
8,149, 000 
1, 661, 000 
4,857,000 


16.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock by Province 1956 and 1957 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 


Prince Edward Island— 
BROrSeSs. tana ea oie: rec: 


Hee). ..:. 232. 


ee ic a a 


Province and Item 


Manitoba— 
FLOTSeS 5. cit esc te ee 


TOVSestaet ee eae ce ae 


IEVOTSCS re Renee nr Te 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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The Federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated 
as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A statistical record 
is kept of these inspections and details are given in Table 17. Local wholesale butchering 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are 
not included. Actually the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated 
into a comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency 
and utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 17 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 
and meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing 
enterprises in Chapter XV of this volume. On a gross value basis it normally ranks among 
the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance to the 
value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to the value 
added by the manufacturing process. 


1%.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1941-55 and by Month 1956 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


: Year 
Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs and Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No No No No. No No No No 

1956 

727,829} 828,603] 6,280,345]) January..... 141,694 42, 828 36,953] 493,000 

666, 672 825,368] 6,196,850) February.... 128, 553 41,980} 27, 813 449,128 

594, 087 889,317] 7,168,525), March....... 159,918 87,933 32,385 590,117 

661, 245 959,169) 8,766,417|| April........ 135, 783 106, 643 22,030 494,319 

787,626) 1,185,161] 5,681,629] May......... 137,904 98,914 15,008 458,211 

752,343] 1,213,235] 4,252,591]) June......... 169,028 96,640 25, 420 523,161 

665,311 900, 766| 4,452,816) July......... 142,732 66, 487 30,940 375, 160 

787,410 768,943] 4,487,649|)) August...... 147,117 68, 530 54,618 352,178 

766,277| 629,673) 4,098,609]| September... 197,563 85, 605 96,615} 449,958 

773,205 521,089] 4,405,055) October..... 162,983 69, 863 97,761 414,594 

583,718 438,518] 4,488,007|| November... 177,304 68, 835 107,996 451,356 

567,760} 512,966} 6,234,145) December... 173,784 D1 ,008 52,435} 497,107 


740,723} 543,371) 4,611,312 
820,506] 562,555) 4,679,214 
828,658, 591,566] 5,543,787] Totals, 1956.) 1,874,363) 891,615) 599,974) 5,548,289 


Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are largely met by imports which amounted 
to 58,226,000 Ib. (greasy basis) in 1956 and 53,954,000 Ib. in 1955. Exports amounted 
to 3,594,000 Ib. in 1956 and 2,883,000 Ib. in 1955. The apparent domestic consumption 
of wool shown in Table 18 is determined on the basis of production, exports and imports 
but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. 
Differences in wool utilization between years are therefore probably less marked than 
indicated by these figures. 


18.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool 1953-56 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956! 

Shorn Wool— 
Wiel doper fleece vec acosths caso Sis,8 ,cloiayeiehe eis. sis lb. 7.4 7.4 7.4 733 
Total yield: SHOman cate eilciaenine cess ’000 Ib. 6,355 6,496 6,44 6,165 
Price penpoumd tase fe onts coma ek cme o nes cts. 38.6 Sxl are 35.3 3125 
Motalivaluc ofshormiwoolsesesecs san $’000 2,450 2,451 Pace tel 2,328 
Total pulledswooltis s.ccctae ca cee one came *000 Ib. 1,862 1,555 1,595 1,707 
Totalavool production... tcchacaks oct aaa e he 8,217 8,051 8,041 7,872 
Apparent consumption... 02. ae eb eee ee: a 67,649 46,788 59,112 62,504 


i 


1 Census figures. 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk Production.—Milk production in 1956 amounted to 17,303,082,000 Ib., an 
increase of 4,611,000 lb. over the previous year. The proportion of the total milk pro- 
duction used for factory-made dairy products decreased to 55.7 p.c. in 1956 from 57.1 p.c. 
in 1955. The proportion sold in fluid form was 32.3 p.c. in 1956 compared with 30.8 p.c. 
in 1955. Milk used for all purposes on farms (home consumed, manufactured and fed) 
was 12.0 p.c. in both years. . 


FARM CASH INCOME FROM DAIRYING CANADA 1947-56 


MILLION DOLLARS ; MILLION DOLLARS 
460 460 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1IDS 19956 


19.—Production and Utilization of Milk by Province 1954-56 
_———— ed 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
i Total Milk 
Province and Year . 
On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
7000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 000 lb. *000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
mpemroandland ss. ......0<<.s0ccceees ae ie a 3 8 pe 
Prince Edward Island......... 1954 8,518 160,586 27,687 20, 240 6,552 223,583 
1955 8,471 154,983 27,665 19,790 6,143 217,052 
1956 7,862 159,371 27, 259 19,960 5,224 219,676 
Mava scotia... ......-.-beccees 1954 24,196 179, 207 174, 669 49,030 14, 204 441,306 
1955 22,932 171,520 182,054 49,280 15,618 441,404 
1956 22,464 169,211 190,046 .49, 250 15,548 446,519 
New Brunswick............... 1954 42,237 229, 303 148,083 45, 880 9,459 474, 962 
1955 41,348 226, 893 152,676 52,030 7,655 480,602 


1956 43,196 223, 858 157, 852 51,540 5,074 481,520 
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19.—Production and Utilization of Milk by Province 1954-56— concluded 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
; : Total Milk 
Province and Year : 
On In Fluid |Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
000 lb. 000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 lb. 
Quelbecmerr cn acc cerns efexrsentece 1954 90,394 3,411, 494 1,918,934 276, 200 116,660 5,813, 682 
1955 79,794 3,566,918 2,000, 226 285, 500 127,880 6,060,318 
1956 82,930 BOSD, Olid 2,114,768 293, 400 132,600 6,209, 215 
Onbarton eke Rahs Beate ee aera: 1954 31,590 3,293, 649 1,721,583 223,900 175, 100 5, 445, 822 
1955 24,780 8,325, 694 1,804,780 227, 200 160,770 5,543, 224 
1956 25,670 3, 209, 803 1,871,294 237,500 148,050 5,492,317 
Manitoba,.seemer teen cetee rer 1954 46,777 629, 657 219,389 97,470 52,380 1,045,673 
1955 48, 883 629, 689 234,114 100,950 48,890 1,062,526 
1956 46,894 589, 822 243,385 100, 100 45,790 1,025,991 
Saskatchewan aris secre ire 1954 126,266 657, 725 248,045 169,700 95,520 1,297,256 
1955 127 , 366 661,071 256,022 166, 600 83, 100 1,294, 159 
1956 127,343 621,339 270,063 161, 400 85, 440 1, 265,585 
Albertacc. aacerctetei eter estes 19547 68, 866 815, 258 271,206 132, 400 102,970 1,390, 700 
1955 64, 139 837, 841 286,155 137,100 104, 880 1,430,115 
1956 63, 882 813,981 304, 220 133,500 98,810 1,414,393 
British Columbia... > Pa naakede 1954 17,152 326,064 370,908 33,380 21,660 769,164 
1955 17,129 310,627 386, 445 83, 980 20,890 769,071 
1956 14,742 266, 006 410,358 34,670 22,090 747, 866 
Totalsaic ene eee 1954: 455,996 | 9,702,943 | 5,100,504 | 1,048,200 594,505 || 16,902,148 


1955 434,842 | 9,885,236 | 5,330,137 | 1,072,430 575,826 || 17,298,471 
1956 434,983 | 9,638,908 | 5,589,245 | 1,081,320 558,626 || 17,303,082 


by eee 


20.—Farm Walues of Milk Production by Province 1954-56 


ee ee ee 


Value of Milk Value of Milk : 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used : Vales ot 
Province and Year J SSSSSeSseseFeseseseseeeee— Total Milk 
On Th Fluid. _|Farm-Home|_. Fed one 42 oo 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Newfoundland... sets. ees . 
Prince Edward Island......... 1954: 218 3,344 1,016 494 577 5,649 
1955 217 3,014 iOS) 493 583 5,639 
1956 202 3,401 1,005 487 563 5,658 
NowasScobiat ae omer cee. 1954° 589 4,090 7,029 1,402 978 14,784 
1955 549 3, 845 8,061 1,390 978 14, 823 
1956 557 One. 8,372 1,359 945 14,955 
NewsBrunswick se ean 1954 1,065 4,853 6,618 225 1,010 14,771 
1955 1,060 4,788 6,812 1,410 1,063 Talos 
1956 1,108 4,641 7,004 tesa 985 15, 109 
Quebec. Mian dose ook coe ees 1954 2,279 77,049 76,676 7,292 10,996 174, 292 
1955 1,978 79,907 80,311 7,452 11, 523 181,171 
1956 2,056 80, 435 83, 590 @, 500 11,314 184,965 
Ontariot 3% ahs Socks sees 19547 824 70, 204 72,649 5,441 8,789 157, 907 
1955 635 70,380 75,236 5, 453 8,245 159, 949 
1956 658 leastS 78,730 5,724 7,654 163, 879 
Manitoba: 7a: eas eos oso ae Rees 1954 1,119 12,669 8,126 2,300 Ba Ti 27,691 
1955 1,170 12,616 8,656 2 aia 3,396 28,210 


1956 1,122 11,848 9,020 2,342 3, 166 27,493 
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20.—Farm Values of Milk Production by Province 1954-56—concluded 


Value of Milk Value of Milk 

Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year — ——__—_—_—__—— Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 

Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’ 000 

HS KAL CHOWAN... :c,-.ec cts asc ese 1954: 3,022 13, 492 9,700 3,954 4,381 34,549 
1955 3,048 13,631 10,029 3, 898 4,108 34,714 
1956 2,993 12,749 10,370 3,761 4,040 33,913 
DAN SED ead Sie Gee Seeger 19547 1,648 Ties iG 11,582 3,178 4,879 38, 603 
1955 1,535 17,949 12,195 Bel 4,757 89,713 
1956 1,529 17,345 12,689 3, 204 4,747 39,514 
Brash, Columbia... cece s on 1954: 418 9,019 19,398 935 761 30,531 
1955 425 8, 848 19,928 958 732 30,891 
1956 365 7,881 21,100 946 672 30,964 
PUL URIS: Weis aae Sirete ee stoic 1954" 11,182 212,036 213, 490 26,221 33,848 498,777 
1955 10,617 215,278 222,260 26, 703 35,385 510, 243 
1956 10,590 213,130 231, 880 26, 764 34, 086 516, 450 


Butter, Cheese and Other Dairy Products.—Butter production in 1956 amounted 
to 323,680,000 lb., 15,297,000 Ib. less than in 1955. Of the total, 303,248,000 lb. was 
creamery butter, 18,589,000 lb. dairy or farm-made butter and 1,843,000 lb. whey butter. 


Factory cheese production in 1956 was estimated at 93,082,000 lb., an increase of 
6.3 p.c. over the 1955 estimate but 55.1 p.c. below the peak production of 207,431,000 Ib. 
in 1942. Exports of cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 12,217,000 lb. in 1956 and 
13,739,000 lb. in 1955 as compared with 135,409,000 Ib. in 1945. 


The over-all production of concentrated milk products increased to its highest level 
in 1956. The production of ice cream during 1956 increased about 807,000 gal. over that 


of 1955. 
21.—_Production of Butter and Cheese by Province 1954-56 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year a 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 000 Ib. ”000 Ib. ”000 Ib. 
SS EMOLIN CL ANC apie mors be hoo crane aie ices aie ees 
ernee Md wardolsland «0% smc vw «sede cc svens 1954r 6,125 364 17 6, 506 916 
1955 5, 836 362 = 6,198 683 
1956 5,645 336 12 5,993 856 
ION OCOUIA Sean © tone lien ees eae 1954r 6,152 1,034 oe 7,186 — 
1955 5, 841 980 _— 6, 821 _— 
1956 5,653 960 — 6,613 — 
Sloe TUNS WICK? =.%.012 vs aan cae eee 1954r 8,787 1,805 — 10,592 805 
1955 8,713 1,767 —- 10, 480 757 
1956 8,542 1, 846 — 10,388 833 
BUESC CMMI E SERRE 1. Wes. 5 Bee cicleus.d enw ree 1954 119, 801 3, 863 166 123, 830 18, 276 
1955 124,700 3,410 160 128,270 17,832 
1956 122,337 3,544 208 126,089 25,085 
ULSI O)p a Ae ea A a ee rr 1954: 83, 157 1,350 1,775 86, 282 67,745 
1955 84,207 1,059 1,634 86,900 64, 133 
1956 79,540 1,097 1,618 82,255 62,494 
| LEURLERO OD es es a 1954 25,012 1,999 18 27,029 L220 
1955 25,018 2,089 18 204 125 1,043 
1956 23,360 2,004 1 25,365 1,069 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 436. 
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21.—Production of Butter and Cheese by Province 1954-56—concluded 


———————oooeooeoe“v"“7“v“DoOeO0eOonO eee 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year $$ | 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
’000 lb. 7000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 lb. 
Saskatchewanver.. 0c -tr cacetiacse etree 1954 26,760 5,396 a 32,156 148 
1955 26, 836 5,443 _— 32,279 93 
1956 25,099 5,442 _— 30, 541 30 
WN VOYSya rset Re ented | OP AIS sirceSir Ono 1954 30, 369 2,948 is So, 017 2,580 
1955 31,326 2,741 5 34,072 2, 15 
1956 30, 220 2,730 4 32,954 1,933 
British Columbiavoe s: ese ceases eee 1954 7,067 733 — 7,800 787 
1955 6,100 732 _— 6, 832 693 
1956 2,852 630 — 3,482 562 
TT OCRIS sh retire once Orie: 19547} 313,230 19, 487 1,981 334, 698 92,587 
1955 318,597 18,583 1,817 338, 977 87,554 
1956 303, 248 18,589 1,843 323, 680 93, 082 


1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. Amounts for 
“other cheese”? are included in Quebec and Ontario figures but as fewer than three firms reported in the other 
provinces data cannot be included, except in the Canada total. 


22.— Production of Concentrated Milk Products 1952-56 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


SS SSS ooOoaonoooO0DQaaaE ESS 55 


Product 1952 1953 1954° 1955 1956 
”000 Ib. ”000 lb. ”000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 350,195 323,320 331,021 348, 467 365,477 
Hvaporated milke seen seers ec eee stent 305,715 272,009 280,350 294,938 305,058 
Condensedimille rescind owes cneier 16,539 18, 462 13,648 13, 237 17,168 
Whole mulktpowders:. need eee ee ee ee 16,035 18,744 18,819 20,861 20,360 
Miscellaneous whole milk products........... 11,906 14,105 18, 204 19,431 22,891 
Concentrated Milk By-products!.............. 122,856 116, 466 119, 216 126,132 118,543 
@oudensed sian miles saesne eee eite ee 4,741 4,037 3,928 4,295 3,444 
Hvaporated skim mT escacrcreeeetaeietas = 10, 428 10, 789 10,603 9,090 8,693 
Slam@umil ke powdensceerie cece dee cea 88, 229 82,914 83, 332 87,115 78,969 
Condensedsbuttermilk. .nues eb neeree 2,668 1,487 1,846 2,016 720 
Buttermilk powder..e-cce's ccc scene tre sce 6, 606 6,565 6,665 6,599 OBE 
Casein: Sukie 84s Seiten ieee dae taiace 2,898 4,885 6,165 6,351 7,807 
Whey pow dence eros te ne eres cre hore aneene «] selere 6, 288 4,909 5,187 9,345 : 10,986 
OUBIS hice os eee ates eae 473,051 439, 786 450,237 474,599 484,020 


a 


1 Includes sugar of milk (lactose). 


23.—Production of Ice Cream by Province 1952-56 


Province 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 Province 1952 |} 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

7000 | ’000 | 7000 | ’000 | ’000 7000 | ’000 } 7000 | ’000 | 7000 

gal. | gal. | gal. | gal. | gal. gal. | gal. | gal. | gal. | gal. 
Newfoundland......... ae ia ae By re, IManitolbaw. ens. cer 1,832] 1,782} 1,706] 1,784] 1,665 
12 DIS EWel Ae ke honoos 196 175 166 179 174] Saskatchewan........ 1,748] 1,818] 1,748] 1,876] 1,963 
Nova Scotia........... 1 4781) WATT | at S88) 1363) 1 385i Al bermtamer se. are aie 2,293) 2,453} 2,487] 2,716} 2,912 
New Brunswick....... 867| 850) 871 862!  869|| British Columbia....| 2,964] 3,058] 3,054} 3,317] 3,804 


QueDeG ia,.«s. Geto tine's 5,702) 6,564] 6,414} 7,822) 8,190 
OMtarios, <¢ cca te 22 10, 182}10, 698}10, 811/12, 491)12, 255 Totals... 43 45..«3 27, 262) 28, 809/28, 645 ens ea 
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Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption of 
fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 5,040,998,000 pt. in 1956, 201,725,000 pt. 
higher than the 1955 consumption. The daily average consumption per capita was 
0.88 pt. The estimated consumption of milk and cream is given by province in Table 24 
and the domestic disappearance of all dairy products in Table 25. 


24.—KEstimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk) by Province 1954-56 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
7000 pt pt 000 pt pt 

Newfoundland................. 4. a Manitoba... cic hich 1954r 240, 524 0.80 

1955 254,295 0.82 

Prince Edward Island. ...1954 36,509 0.95 1956 260, 608 0.84 
7 ’ 1955 36,148 0.92 

1956 35,970 0.99 Saskatchewan........... 19547 318,065 0.99 

: 1955 321,659 0.99 

Nova mcotial.. Mees e6e5 1954° 169,348 0.69 1956 328, 187 1.02 
1955 175,095 0.70 

1956 181,081 0.71 PTD OTbe Meee. siclel oe asa 1954 306, 566 0.81 

1955 321,450 0.83 

New Brunswick.......... 1954 146,916 0.74 1956 832,242 0.81 
1955 155, 136 0.76 

1956 158, 648 0.78 British Columbia....... 1954" 304, 776 0.66 

1955 316,924 0.67 

SUES CO ctitta--Sisucyais <a/eiciewre c 1954 1,657,027 1.03 1956 335, 440 0.66 
1955 1,725,364 1.05 
1956 1,817,616 1207; 

SONEATIO Fs cad PES «oF are 1954 1,468,089 0.80 Totals .:3.0.0e Sens 1954: 4,647,820 0.86 

1955 1,533, 207 0.81 1955 4,839,273 0.87 

1956 1,591, 206 0.80 1956 5,040,998 0.88 


25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products 1954-56 


1954° 1955 1956 
Product 
Per Per Per 
Total Capita! Total Capita! Total Capita! 
”000 Ib. lb. ”000 lb. lb. 7000 Ib. lb. 
Milk and Cream......................... 5,995, 689 405.20 | 6,242,663 411.00 | 6,502,888 415.10 
BTCA ORE t Moat tvs sites ed woth 5,059,076 341.90 | 5,280,576 347.66 | 5,488,453 350.34 
ROrenta mse Tes doch, che sens ase doors es 3 936, 613 63.30 962,087 63.34 1,014, 435 64.76 
PROSE BS DTOGUCE 20s G42 abi ddeis oats 198,064 13.39 203, 162 13.38 210, 298 13.42 
MEME CMA G Yo6 tlie ets bs sind «Gbsls orice 314,719 20.71 321,933 20.63 334,049 20.78 
SOLER MGR Ys eee eae nc Phas The oad ees 293, 292 19.30 301,645 19.33 313,538 19.50 
i 19, 487 1.28 18,583 1.19 18,589 1.16 
1,940 0.13 1,705 0.11 1,922 0.12 
97,186 6.39 104, 029 6.67 102,080 6.35 
39,835 2.62 45,329 2.91 40,360 Ono 
44,422 2.92 44,648 2.86 44,244 2.75 
12,929 0.85 14,052 0.90 17,476 1.09 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 311, 722 20.51 322,015 20.64 343,040 21.33 
EES ES: eee ee ee ee 275,955 18.16 288, 382 18.48 299,621 18.63 
CODES i pk ee ee Oa ee 12,348 0.81 11,926 0.76 14,978 0.93 
IN ERE os ansais hidala cas 6,211 0.34 2,970 0.19 4,840 0.30 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 438. 
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25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products 1954-56—concluded 


1954 1955 1956 
Product ‘Soe 
Per Per Per 
Total Capital Total Capita} Total Capita 
000 Ib. lb. *000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 
Concentrated Milk By-products?,4...... 107, 412 7.07 115,820 7.42 117,819 7.33 
vapOratedcemen oer cwiere tele a erica eiers IPPs) 0.84 9, 089 0.58 8,693 0.54 
Gondensedpwemseee tok eee 4,023 0.26 4,330 0.28 3,428 0.21 
Powdered... aaa deeeiee hc cere eee neo 71,768 4.72 80,474 5.16 81,735 5.08 
All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 
UU CPP kn oR eer area ener ieee 7,319, 029 481.67 | 7,498,335 480.31 | 7,771,772 483.29 
GHeGSG aes ein satin tone ener s 923,247 60.76 988,919 63.39 985,125 61.26 
Concentrated vs..... =. teehee. 0 tee 741,831 48 82 752,004 48.20 802,924 49.93 
GrandiQotals). .2G8e. ccc. cook 15,465,503 | 1,028.41 | 16,026,854 | 1,038.15 | 16,626,514 | 1,044.64 
1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes malted milk, cream 


powder and substandard products of a variable fat content, items that do not appear separately in this table. 
3 Includes milk by-products items not separately listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of 
milk, casein and powdered whey. 4 Since the quantities used for human consumption and livestock feeding 
cannot definitely be established, per capita figures include both. 5 Includes ice cream in terms of milk. 


Subsection 6.—Poultry and Eggs 


Statistics of production and consumption of poultry meat and eggs are given in 
Tables 26 to 28. 


26.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms by Province as at June 1, 1956 and 1957 


Hens 
Province and Year and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Chickens 


No. Value No. valde No. Value No. Value No. Value 


000 $000 "000 $000 "000 $000 "000 $000 000 $000 


Newfoundland!...... 1956 106 264 2 14 oF 1 2 . 109 281 
Paliaislandee ce 1956 812 795 14 33 9 22 5 7 840 857 
1957 770 759 11 25 9 23 6 9 796 816 

Nova Scotia........ 1956 | 1,909 | 2,600 54 165 3 8 2 3} 1,968 2,776 
1957 | 1,832 | 2,466 56 142 2 6 1 2 || 1,891 2,616 

New Brunswick..... 1956 | 1,125 |) 1,384 45 150 4 12 2 3 il) ot b76 1,549 
1957 | 1,090 | 1,350 42 149 4 13 2 3 welds 1,515 

Giacbees...': ium sare 1956 | 10,882 | 12,157 632 | 2,023 12 37 45 69 || 11,571 | 14,286 
1957 | 11,300 | 12,170 OLOR eel ole, 10 30 40 64 || 11,960 | 14,081 

Ontariostadhe euece = 1956 | 24,934 | 26,040 | 1,415 |] 4,273 96 231 124 153 || 26,569 | 30, 697 
1957 | 27,825 | 26,403 | 1,650] 3,809 96 222 124 143 || 29,695 | 30,577 

Manitoba: 24 Gare ne 1956 | 5,990 | 4,573 664 | 1,458 48 91 40 41 || 6,742 6, 163 
1957 | 6,350 | 4,564 780 | 1,602 34 66 40 37 || 7,204 6, 269 

Saskatchewan... ...1956 | 8,219 | 6,021 HOS | he Oy 52 113 78 86 || 9,122 7,917 
1957 | 8,100} 5,490 900 | 1,871 48 112 67 74 || 9,115 7,547 

Alberta i: sia tees 1956 | 9,444 | 7,146 820 | 1,956 86 184 99 110 || 10,449 9,396 
1957 | 9,750 |) 7,306 860 | 1,994 80 168 90 96 || 10,780 9, 564 

British Columbia...1956 | 4,221 | 4,978 354 | 1,032 14 41 24 37 || 4,613 6,088 
1957 | 4,220 | 5,023 333 940 12 37 24 36 || 4,589 6,036 

Rotalss© 7 ceccves 1956 | 67,642 | 65,958 | 4,772 | 12,801 326 746 421 511 | 73,161 | 80,010 


1957 | 71,237 | 65,531 | 5,242 | 12,349 295 677 394 464 || 77,168 | 79,021 


‘ Census data; annual estimates are not available. 


\ 
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27.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs by Province 1956 
Average Total 
Average Pro- Net Used by | Value Value 
Province Number | duction Eggs Sold’ Pro- per Sold 
of Layers!| per 100 Laid? ducers? Dozen! and 
Layers Used 
’000 No. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $000 
ers OUNC LAI 27.08 inate <% i, Ja eutOin eons ; x i ba bt » a 
Prince Hdward Island ¢....:........'. 414 17,470 5,995 5, 213 782 36.6 2,197 
Peto COUMAL A Meroe ies Mois ET 1,170 19,991 19,360 17, 863 1,497 47.9 9,272 
MGR LETS) 200) aa ee eer a 587 17, 522 8,510 7,031 1,479 50.5 4,295 
RATES OC Tce ery or ee OT SE, SoS 4,037 17, 859 59,544 50, 618 8,926 46.5 Pye FWA 
(COUN ABI ce eis oR CS oe 10, 503 18, 743 162, 641 Lele I 11,430 46.5 75, 566 
ISOLDE OF a Pee ae eg. See a aR 2,344 lds 33, 090 28, 629 4,461 35,3 11, 685 
RE EAUCHO WAI trae ioe case so oe ok os ee 2,970 15, 769 BOrOaG 28, 607 9,970 Seiad 12,879 
PMD CEUT ame MINES Hem eis 2 Miehis. Sheth! 3,330 16, 603 45,526 S ge08 8,273 34.9 15,877 
Herigisa COMMA ...c 6 .ia- > ck via. 2,056 18, 285 31,068 28,619 2,449 47.1 14, 628 
Ota Ae cscryss fees eR 27,441 17,865 | 404,311 | 355,044 49,267 43.1 174,116 


1 Hens and pullets over six months old. 
4 Average value at farms for all purposes. 


2 Total laid less loss. 


3 Includes eggs used for hatching. 


28.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry 1956 


Tien Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 

000 doz. 000 doz. 000 doz. doz. 

UDPIES,  oheen tid of ate OCIIMEEES 2 DEE a aes a ee 404,311 414,669 403, 1191 24.3 
’000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 7000 Ib. Ib. 

ROLL Lia ess Andt e EE Se ee ety Ee ee Re 489, 986 556, 1523 507, 8903 31.6 
Mo wandschickens wesns « «hehe ils ne eee 378,516 419,910 392,773 24.4 

BIR KOU Sn wrt xe colancic Rote a od as Eee eee A 95,482 126, 940 107,177 6.7 
GECSSe in ik BR Se Oe See ere See 3,473 3, 688 3,533 0.2 
[DOO s be ols SS ee eer Solo 5, 062 4,817 0.3 


1 Includes hatching eggs. 2 Basis dressed weight. 


3 Includes stocks in transit and unclassified. 


Subsection 7.—Fruit, Nursery Stock and Vegetables 


Fruit.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather 
limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, 
the Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
_ of agriculture and is of paramount importance to the economy of those areas. Apples 
and small fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits 
and commercial vineyards are largely limited to Ontario and British Columbia. 

Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree fruit statistics 
are prepared as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia for example a considerable 
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volume of strawberries is grown in Colchester County and farther north as well as in the 
apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the straw- 
berries are grown in the Fraser Valley rather than in the predominantly tree-fruit producing 
area of the Okanagan Valley. 

Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia with the Fraser Valley 
of British Columbia being the most important single area in Canada. 

Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
lands in these areas. Individuals who harvest the wild berries may undertake to burn 
the land from time to time for weed control and to effect pruning. Dusting is often carried 
out to control insects, and bees are sometimes introduced to secure better pollination. 
A large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. Some blueberries are picked for 
sale in other provinces but no statistics are available. There is also some production of 
cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia, 

A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported annually, with the United States as the most important 
export market for Canadian fruit. Import restrictions by the United Kingdom have 
greatly reduced exports of Canadian fruit to that market in recent years. 

Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian grown fruit crops. Some 
canned fruits are exported. 


FARM VALUE OF COMMERCIAL FRUIT PRODUCTION, CANADA 1956 
COMPARED WITH 1951-56 AVERAGE 
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29.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit 1954-56 


Average Average 
' : Farm 7 ; Farm 
Kind of Fruit Quantity! Weight Farm Price Kind of Fruit Quantity! Weight Farm Price 


and Year Value | per —_ and Year Value | per vat 
re) fe) 
Quantity! Quantity} 
7000 bu. | ’000 lb. | $7000 $ 000 bu. | ’000 lb. | $’000 $ 

Apples— Cherries (sour)— 

LES ek eae 14,500 | 652,500 | 17,965 1.24 LODSS ee Ree: 426 | 21,300 2,114 4.96 

RUG eet tere cate 19,142 | 861,390 | 10,870 0.57 LOSS wre eae 542 | 27,100 2,208 4.07 

LEE ea a ae 12,424 | 559,080 | 16,048 1.29 1Q5G aieresiccere: 292 | 14,600 1, 253 4.29 
Pears— Strawberries— 000 qt. 

LOLS are i ee 1,261 | 63,050 2.246 1.78 1O54 se nt 27,971 | 37,267 6,870 0.25 

LODO ee. ok pane 1,510 } 75,500 2,579 Lil 1ODD Sheth toast 22,674 | 30,223 5,910 0.26 

AO OG? cncetecies 4 1,400 | 70,000 2, 853 2.04 LODGES. Sas 19,112 | 24,300 4,240 0.22 
Plums and 

Prunes— Raspberries— 

IC eet abc 716 | 35,800 1,467 2.05 T9545 lee eee. 12,839 | 18,356 oalot 0.24 

ON ae Pe 815 | 40,750 1,068 133i LOSS LEE wie < 12,099 | 17,411 2,770 0.23 

1956.28 21.2 Boe 534 | 26,700 896 1.68 1956 6ee eee 6, 656 9,193 2,320 0.35 
Peaches— Loganberries— ’000 Ib 

OEY a eee 2,425 | 121,250 5, 208 2.15 1954? Fo coscos 1,056 1,056 162 0.15 

ODOR... Aoi 2,883 | 144,150 6, 125 2.12 1955) ee ae 19237 1237 178 0.14 

MO5G), osc. See 1,667 | 83,350 4,384 2.63 DODGE fee setae 279 279 53 0.19 
Apricots— Grapes— 

LETH ea te 118 5,900 293 2.48 ODES ks, ee o 88,876 | 88,876 3,926 0.04 

Gh ae ee 184 9, 200 316 1.72 LOS De idets Rae 94,752 | 94,752 3,622 0.04 

DDO eRe aoe 84 4,200 194 2.31 1956 pet, hes 80,274 | 80,274 3, 293 0.04 
Cherries 

(sweet )— Blueberries— 

LOE DAS ek eae 174 8, 700 1,307 gol DOB 4 3 hee ee 31, 750) junol, 75D 3, 409 0.11 

TODO Aten. Oe 221 | 11,050 1,295 5.86 19552 Fe 25,062 | 25,062 2,688 0.11 

LS Ciel ioe WO ee ee 96 4,800 823 8.57 19568 8 3g a 14,958 | 14,958 2,290 0.15 


1 Price to growers (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 


30.— Quantity and Value of Commercial Fruit Produced by Province 1954-56 


Quantity Value! 
Province < 

1954" 1955 1956 1954" 1955 1956 

7000 lb. 7000 Ib. 7000 lb. $7000 $7000 $7000 
8 US UAL Y SS 1,949 481 597 125 38 | 48 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1,417 1,506 2,092 197 188 344 
RI aN ob so, asa ostieve e's 0°90 106, 131 153, 231 107, 528 3,032 1,856 2,467 
eee Bermawickss joss) sl assidag tk wes 15, 781 24,368 18,037 998 849 1,177 
a age a RR eee aie ee 143, 265 249, 267 140, 026 8,114 5, 442 5,936 
MME. S65 ike ER. Deel ey et 429,949 511, 105 367,110 21, 896 18,935 18,116 
British Columbia..... Oe ina Fay ae 387,318 397, 867 256,344 13, 736 12,326 10,559 
MIEMES oe cin rie Peietn: ot ent 1,085,810 | 1,337,825 891, 734 48,098 39, 634 38, 647 


1 Farm value (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 
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Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for the year 
ended June 30, 1956, are presented in Tables 31 and 32. All nurseries were asked to 
report quantities sold of stock propagated or imported during this period. Stock purchased 
from other nurseries in Canada was excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 127 
nurseries reported in 1956 as compared with 155 in 1955. Provincial distribution was 
as follows: Ontario 63, Quebec 29, British Columbia 20, Manitoba 7, Saskatchewan 2, 
Alberta 2 and the Maritime Provinces 4. 


31._Nursery Stock Shipments by Type, Crop Years Ended June 30, 1955 and 1956 


1954-55 1955-56 
Classification = ; - ' - , ; i 
omestic mporte omestic mporte 
Shipments | Shipments Total Shipments | Shipments Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants— 
iApple’speCless dene eee eerie 237, 870 — 237, 870 263,786 — 263, 786 
Tender tree fruit species.......... 292, 653 300 292,953 188, 885 11,760 200, 645 
Smiall truitispeClesisents asec seele 3, 298,784 — 3,293,784 |} 3,113,033 14,566 3,127,599 
Other'sneciestas succte ee tee 327,773 — Sy Te 491,857 — 491,857 
Ornamental Species— 
Rose bushes sg sees sere se 622,637 335, 962 958,599 338, 185 238,796 576,981 
Other ornamental shrubs......... 2,537, 801 459,251 | 2,997,052 || 2,077,170 413,232 2,490, 402 
Deciduousstreesse aren ne ene 289,780 15,688 305, 468 Bie etal! 15,115 392, 466 
Hiveroreen tees stern ee en aes 505,329 253, 762 759,091 545,952 180, 352 726,304 
Ornamental climbers............- 32,011 19,075 51,086 36, 127 14,701 50, 828 
Bulbsiandetubbers.e seen. caer 418,291 711,916 | 1,130,207 588, 003 830, 425 1,418, 428 
Herbaceous perennials............ 676,590 16,503 693,093 629,049 12,740 641, 789 


ee ee ee eee 


32.—Acreage of Nursery Stock by Province, Crop Years Ended June 30, 1955 and 1956 


1954-55 1955-56 
Province 
Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 

Species Species Species Species 

acres acres acres acres 

Quebecls gece seen cre nana ak ica oes 28.5 Wi il 23.9 163.0 
OnParlon cee Aare ac se aiiey ealeitinns oleate eons WIE crete muses 573.0 1,446.9 Bld 2 1,222.3 
Prairie: ProvinGes eek < cchc.. eaeeiae 2 ccitee Settee epics 98.0 339.2 129.5 328.5 
BritishiColumibians attack hence oe oe one oeaiiccee ne 39.0 80.4 36.1 63.6 
"Totals: Sasa Re A te 3 ee 738.5 2,043.6 704.1 1,777.4 


1 Includes Maritime Provinces, for which insufficient information was reported. 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. The Province of Ontario is the largest producer followed by Quebec and 
British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in these three provinces while a 
somewhat smaller range of crops is produced in the Maritimes and the Prairie Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers 
only and do not include any acreages or production of vegetables grown for home use 
on farms or elsewhere. Except as otherwise provided for in footnotes, all statistics pertain 
to crops grown for the fresh market and for processing. 
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33.—KEstimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables by Province 1954-56 


Province 1954 1955 1956 

acres acres acres 
MPR EUMS SOU ULEU ers tes ars oc atte Selene Sisal eee icles etait e wld Sele 3,780 4,230 3,720 
Pe ST CIES WLC eee NBG ie orc I HORI. ash ajo sea so ROSSER CROP ons a hs 830 890 950 
ONTLAO EDS 85 SSS ent onion Cae eee ae Smee Snes on Le eae Ere 46,050 53,870 52,440 
ONT CDTEY Oe ative ccc AB: GEIS chic tee tn eS aC 94, 850 110,760 106,160 
OLS Ogi OT = ond 2 Bie aM eg ig RP one aR ae ETA 5 oa 5,240 5,640 5,620 
(Aor ORO Sais Ries 235 Cam teary ts hc Be en ene Rs bal 8, 800 8,710 10,890 
Loos EPA Gey rte a ey i.e BRR, Ae ee OR Ay PY Ae er te eae MRE ae or 14,910 14,380 17,860 
ANT EG: Bee Oa ac Ree SE nk Re ee ee ee 174, 460 198, 480 197, 640 


1 Acreages of peas in New Brunswick are included in Nova Scotia figure, which also includes Prince Edward 
Island acreages for 1955 and 1956. 


34.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables 1954-56 with Average 


for 1949-53 
Av. 1949-53 1954 1955 1956 
Vegetable | | |] A 

Area Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 

acres 7000 lb. acres ’000 Ib. acres ’000 Ib. acres ’000 Ib. 
INSDaTAaAZuS.. 6... 0s 2,600 5,788 3,530 6, 206 3,680 7,228 3,770 7,187 
SCANS!) loc. onre ausictthe 8,100 38,789 8,920 39,413 9,580 34, 810 9,180 38, 485 
BSCCUSEMIGT...« esa ok 3,010 49,707 3,400 49,966 3,570 48,442 3,770 54, 282 
Wabbagescs :.s 6,740 116, 871 6, 200 107,512 6,570 97,757 6,930 123,707 
WArrOUss.4 5 lobes we 7,810 142,105 8,000 136,747 8,560 152,578 8,720 166,116 
Cauliflower....... 2,560 28,737 2,440 25,498 2,420 24,157 2,590 24,311 
Celery Ae Oe 2,250 54,569 2,600 55,141 2,450 55, 785 2,430 45,036 
(Corea Goan Sea 50, 830 239, 884 39,380 211,608 44,620 252, 820 44,390 216,074 
WGEEEUCE. cic ss 6 os ss 4,640 61, 185 5,750 76,844 5,010 54,535 4,840 48,565 
SONIONS 2 8. Se oee cs 6,950 129,678 6,210 110,305 6,040 117,904 5,870 99,701 
Rengtees ah ccs 39,320 83,749 47,590 87,990 59, 160 116,985 54, 280 101,945 
Spinachtetrh ss fs..c 1,430 13,611 1,430 12,895 1,230 13047 1,130 13,056 
Tomatoes......... 48,390 642,049 39,010 569,728 45,590 698,385 49,740 594, 629 


1 Hstimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Manitoba in 1953; Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta in 1954; Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta in 1955 and 1956. 2 Hstimates apply only to 
that portion of the crop grown for processing in Manitoba in 1953; Ontario and Manitoba in 1954; Quebec and Manitoba 
in 1955 and 1956. 3 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Ontario and 
ugenttobe in 1953; Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta in 1954; and all provinces except British Columbia in 1955 and 


Subsection 8.—Special Crops 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco growing area of Canada is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. Most of the cigarette tobacco comes from this 
district. In Ontario in 1956, 111,400 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco 
and 4,496 acres of Burley tobacco were harvested. These are the most important types 
grown in Canada though dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco 
are grown on a limited scale. The only other important production comes from Quebec. 
In 1956, 6,139 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 3,235 acres of cigar tobacco and 1,917 acres of 
pipe tobacco were harvested in that Province. 

A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 

_ per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229, cigars 20, cut tobacco 1.3 lb., plug tobacco 
1.1 lb. and snuff about 1.3 0z.. By 1956 the annual per capita consumption of cigarettes 
had increased to 1,678, cigars had dropped to 15.9, cut tobacco went up to 1.6 Ib. in 1954 
but declined to 1.3 lb. in 1956 and plug tobacco declined considerably in 1956. 
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35.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco by Province 
1954-56 with Average for 1949-53 


Quebec Ontario | British Columbia 
Year 7 “ He 
ar- ar- ar- 
Pro- Pro- Pro- 
oes duchon Value ee Gaston Value eye Ankion Value 
acres 000 lb. $ acres 7000 lb. $ acres 000 lb. $ 

Av. 1949-53. 9,010 8,885 | 2,655,000 95,404 | 129,558 | 55,174,800 103 120 45,000 
OD Aaa eect 10, 863 LESTLO 3,579,000 120, 804 173,569 | 74,174,000 88 84 35,000 
1955 vertsceoe 12,987 13,766 | 4,117,000 96,833 | 120,981 | 53,531,000 89 93 37,000 
1956. 11,291 10,783 | 3,368,000 |} 116,356 | 159,396 | 72,604,000 75 99 40,000 


a ——————— 


36.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco 
by Main Type 1954-56 with Average for 1949-53 


a 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area er Production Price Farm Value 
cre per lb. 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

Flue-cured...s sectors «decent Av. 1949-53 95,190 1,330 126,648,000 43.2 54,735,000 
1954 122,815 1,410 173, 159,000 43.1 74,777,000 

1955 98,311 1,202 118, 206,000 45.3 53,535,000 

1956 117,614 1,339 157, 480, 000 46.1 72,611,000 

Burley sh si conte ene as eee Av. 1949-53 4,204 1,369 5,756,000 30.3 1,745,000 
1954 3,122 1,431 4,470,000 30.2). 1,353,000 

1955 4,033 1,737 7,005,000 30.1 2,109,000 

1956 4,496 1,563 7,028,000 31.4 2,210,000 

Cigar leat: isisctrtatersrstenvere wees Av. 1949-53 2,990 1,209 3,616,000 22.9 827,000 
1954 3,781 1,280 4,840,000 Qou2 1,125,000 

1955 4,570 1,279 5, 846,000 20.5 1,199,000 

1956 3,235 1,050 3,397,000 19.9 676,000 

Totalseei as. Meee cee ee Av. 1949-53 104,512 1,326 138,564, 000 41.8 57,874, 000 

1954 131,755 1,402 184, 763, 000 42.1 77, 788, 000 

1955 109, 909 1,227 134,840, 000 42.8 57,685,000 

1956 127,722 1,333 170,278, 000 44.6 76,012,000 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production centres in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Townships, 
where operations started in 1944. The sugar beet industry of Ontario is largely confined 
to the southwestern section of the Province and factories are located at Wallaceburg and 
Chatham. ; 


Processing of sugar beets in Manitoba began in 1940. In Alberta, where the industry 
has shown steady growth, sugar beets are produced under irrigation with yields averaging 
above those received in the other provinces. 
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37.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced 1954-56 with Average for 1949-53 


ee 
OO  — a ——.$ EO 2 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 
Year Har- Yield Average ; 
Total - Total : Price 
vested er : Price Quantity Value 
Aeon carn Yield ver Ton Value per lb. 
acres tons tons $ $ lb $ cts 
AV. 1949-53... .ce os 90,634 10.73 | 972,649 14.81 | 14,408,000 |} 263,302,843 | 25,701,756 | 9.76 
CSG TE RG 5 Hl 90, 453 11.10 | 1,003,869 12.06 | 12,107,000 232,074,736 | 20,170,474 8.69 
BRC e os eas ee coeasike 81,908 11.98 981,014 13.42 | 13,170,000 274,516,924 | 23,348,325 8.51 
LD aa ee eee 78,878 11.32 892,955 14,82P) 13,230,000P|} 246,621,644 | 21,505, 407 8.72 


eee 


Apiculture.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada except 
Newfoundland, Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of 
honey from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada. In recent years exports 
have been small, the United States being the most important external market. 


Honey statistics have been compiled on an all-Canada basis since 1924 and show that 
the largest recorded crop was in 1948 when 45,145,000 lb. were produced. Production in 
1956 was 24,272,000 Ib. 


In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 
quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are 
active in several provinces. Bees are kept in some of the fruit growing and greenhouse 
districts of the country chiefly for purposes of pollination. 


38.—Beekeepers and Bee Colonies, Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax 1954-56 
with Average for 1949-53 
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Honey Beeswax 
Y = Yare of 
ee- ee ——_____—___——|| Honey 
Year keepers | Colonies | Average Average and 
Produc- Total Price per Total Pro- Vales Wax 
tion per | Production | Ib. to Value duction 
Hive Producers 
No No Ib lb. cts $ lb $ $ 
Av. 1949-53 19,370 407,300 78 31,671,000 15 4,741,000 467,000 207,000 || 4,949,000 
MPOS cess 14, 890 339, 400 58 19, 850, 000 17 3,418,000 282,000 125,000 |] 3,543,000 
ODDS on)sic.cnr: 14,150 323,600 BEF 25,031,000 18 4,399,000 367, 000 178,000 || 4,577,000 
BODO. es sack 14,410 330, 000 74 24,272,000 18 4,419,000 355, 000 180,000 |) 4,599,000 


a 


39.—Honey Production by Province 1954-56 with Average for 1949-53 
eeees~=»$»0~0v—v—OaoO0BaOQXOo0—0@aO*w“WO0low“*0O09haSS@vvwWw0O0O09OoOwW0WDDOoaonnnooO0TSaoNuT) 


Province Av. 1949-53 1954 1955 1956 
’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ”000 lb. ’000 lb. 

Reeedncdianget Peto. hk AUER ES at. 14 $5 be ae 
Seamee Fdward Island. .. i... cis odcdesiecesavesccccses 68 69 66 92 
MLE tay cart aeons ea ibe ke eke. 118 125 134 161 
MINICK ISS 8A AH J; Pays ade Where kd oe: 128 92 86 101 
RESORT ON ae Ste ani hes Sand cio te beak: Be Bo 3, 833 3,874 On h ld: 2,941 
RETINA ete as Meet eee wh lee sak J eed 12,567 6,012 7,119 6,372 
MT NT rte SO ee et oe ee A eR be 5,013 4,163" 5,057 5,000 
EES a EES a ety te eee te gL ek eas aera 4,046 1,825 3,271 3,348 
Dee ee brash ode fc Fike Caen Ak cc oomini ke 4,787 2,636 4,611 4,724 
MEE CNCIEN IA 25,0 ele vcceoet ha atteh od teat. Pit 1,054 970 1,533 
MP OLAIG eerie te eines Fa ee PN ss Oh blag oes 31,671 19, 850" 25,031 24,272 
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Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and the United States as the centre of 
the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported are sent to the 
United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although substantial quantities 
of syrup are also shipped. 


Much of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed in one gallon cans direct to the con- 
sumer from the producer but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each 
year to processing firms. 


40.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup by Province 1954-56 
with Average for 1949-53 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup 
Total 
— Value, 
Province and Year Sugar 
Average Average and 
Quantity Price Value Quantity Price Value Syrup 
per lb. per gal. 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
INSOLE CERRY. cosone stole oc 12,000 50.0 6,000 5,000 4.00 21,000 27,000 
TOS GA ee ee yeni eters clereis iste 14,000 56.0 8,000 4,000 4.34 17,000 25,000 
IS Beene AO oid Oa Oe OTe 12,000 57.0 7,000 5,000 4.70 24,000 31,000 
TO5G Rs ee ee eetcrdie ctactorete 8,000 65.0 5,000 3,000 5.ou 17,000 22,000 
New Brunswick— 
FAW Ag DG Ma teeccce secesonaieiets 82,000 46.0 38,000 10,000 4.27 41,000 79,000 
HOSA Se Poss cane ote ets 32,000 56.0 18,000 11,000 4.60 51,000 69,000 
ILO) siete Pecan om ccicroIoOnrc 88, 000 52.0 46,000 11,000 4.72 52,000 98, 000 
NO SOMe Bete Aorace sieraie's we isiel 37,000 58.0 21,000 10,000 5.06 51,000 72,000 
Quebec— 
vin 949 = 3 net ere eee rareters 1,626,000 39.0 630,000 | 2,076,000 3.50 7,267,000 7,897,000 
MOS ASS aan sear eeuas wich okotacekys 1,110,000 44.0 488,000 2,025,000 4.60 9,315,000 9,803,000 
VOD Die eo aieve tras teter eyare 735,000 52.0 382,000 1,913,000 4.91 9,393,000 9,775,000 
195603. 2 ee RES Ce eee a 535,000 43.0 230,000 2,335,000 Beli" 8,336,000 8,566,000 
Ontario— 
INIA I ORS par aeoO See 30,000 43.0 13,000 373,000 4.14 1,544,000 1,557,000 
LOE et dere ts Guaisvensuaees 19,000 56.0 11,000 264, 000 4.28 1,130,000 1,141,000 
LO Bickaci mc Rs Sekt chorereccke oe 12,000 52.0 6, 000 217,000 4,48 972,000 978, 000 
19562 cccu er oe a ee we 6,000 65.0 4,000 270,000 4.71 1,272,000 1,276,000 
Totals— co 
AVs1949=53 cceseeeere ss 1,749,000 39.2 686,000 | 2,464,000 3.60 8,873, 000 9, 560, 000 
GY Oe bes SR eh Se 1,175,000 44.4 525,000 2,304,000 4.58 10,513, 000 11,038, 000 
W903 3 ote oe oe 847,000 52.1 441,000 2,146, 000 4.87 10, 441, 000 10,882,000 
1956S ee. Be 586, 000 44.4 260,000 | 2,618,000 3.70 9,676,000 9,936,000 


; 1 gee average prices are derived from actual figures but quantities and values are rounded to the nearest 
thousand. 


Fibre Flax.—The demand for fibre flax was heavy during World War II when exports 
increased to many times the prewar volume. After the War however exports of fibre 
flax to Canada’s principal market, the United Kingdom, dropped sharply and acreage 
devoted to this crop decreased. ; 
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41.— Acreage, Yield and Value of Fibre Flax, Seed and Fibre, 1953-56 with Average for 1948-52 


Production Values 
Year Area ge res ae 
Seed Fibre Seed Fibre Total 
acres bu. lb. $ $ $ 
JN] WT: BOE ide ly Se 8,185 38,000 2,145,000 191,000 497,000 688, 000 
UES) ees Gc eg iar er ae i 3,000 25,000 666, 000 68,000 96,000 164,000 
OO EVO Gee Cee oe ea: Cheba kD Tos eae 2,000 7,000 442,000 23,000 76,000 99,000 
TESS Als aaseeeaae le dees SEA ace 3,000 10,000 520,000 36,000 77,000 113,000 
AUST 3 Sk Se cayenne lt Ra ee 3,000 8,000 50,900 19,000 105,000 124,000 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1954 certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1954, are final prices for all grains. Since Aug. 1, 1954, only initial prices 
are available for western wheat and only initial prices plus interim payments for western 
oats and barley. Any subsequent participation payments made on the 1954 crops will 
be added to the prices currently used and the index revised upward accordingly. 


42.— Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products by Province 1945-54 
and by Month 1955 and 1956 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Nots.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for October-December 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
M945 AVEFASES. wc. ccc w eee c ss ececs 196.7 | 180.8 | 195.3 | 179.5 | 174.6 | 188.4 | 192.6 | 196.2 | 187.8 |] 185.7 
MOAGIAVOPASES co. odes. wnvcseosens 194.2 | 191.2 | 207.7 | 196.9 | 187.9 | 209.4 | 217.3 | 219.9 | 199.2 || 204.1 
OER INS 2 Ce 180.1 | 184.9 | 199.6 | 213.7 | 202.1 | 225.9 | 226.1 | 231.9 | 207.1 || 215.8 
MOSS TA VOPASES cs cc.5 sche sic sce e ees 236.6 | 214.1 | 250.3 | 265.6 | 258.6 | 259.6 | 247.1 | 262.9 | 240.2 || 255.8 
MOADTA VOTASOS.. ccc cae oceisreoes es - 204.1 | 210.5 | 220.5 | 261.3 | 257.8 | 262.8 | 248.8 | 265.6 | 245.1 || 255.4 
MOROPAVETABES . os ccc cele ek cea cca es 189.6 | 206.5 | 216.8 | 260.9 | 265.1 | 274.4 | 251.5 | 276.2 | 244.3 || 260.8 
WOSISAVEPASES 5300.55 5 5200 bneaein giave ove os 236.4 | 243.2 | 250.8 | 305.6 | 315.0 | 301.6 | 268.7 | 308.0 | 287.1 || 296.8 
MOS ZIAVEPABES,.. 0.5. Sckle ce been weds 351.6 | 275.1 | 344.5 | 290.2 | 286.2 | 266.8 | 245.9 | 265.3 | 291.4 || 274.4 
UDP VOLAG OS cis 5500s so: ciecielelsl cvsiess « 191.5 | 234.8 | 213.2 | 272.1 | 263.8 | 245.3 | 228.7 | 247.8 | 265.7 || 250.4 
MSS EAVETASES: . oi. deciic ss case cs sus 196.1 | 230.2 | 211.8 | 264.3 | 252.8 | 227.5 | 208.7 | 232.4 | 249.6 || 236.8 

1955 

EUV. aren athe GROIN ASIEN gee eee 213.4 | 225.9 | 218.9 | 262.5 | 246.3 | 221.0 | 195.3 | 219.1 | 248.7 || 228.9 
LEGIONS SGICRS Eee 225.8 | 226.2 | 221.7 | 263.4 | 246.2 | 223.6 | 196.8 | 221.7 | 246.5 || 230 
LTDYHOLU, Sadie: Gee een eee 223 228.3 | 226.0 | 263.2 | 245.4 | 220.1 | 195.7 | 218.0 | 247.6 || 228 
ENDO ogee EE EA ea 362 255.9 | 315.6 | 266.7 | 253.0 | 220.8 | 195.4 | 220.3 | 244.4 || 235 
CODA. SEL Se re 301 261.0 | 291.3 | 270.4 | 254.1 | 223.2 | 198.4 | 221.3 | 250.5 || 236 
LLL Dn a i Nn ae am 243 245.2 | 262.5 | 270.9 | 256.1 | 226.4 | 199.5 | 224.2 | 255.0 || 237 


eet ee re Oe 150. 
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42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products by Province 1945-54 
and by Month 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Year and Month Dal 8. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


Januatyorrealoo ocr seer seek 198.2 | 252.3 | 238.8 | 225.7 | 211.5 | 216.9 | 244.3 |) 226.9 
BGDEUAL Ys esas) ses als stolete otoiete «ie 197.0 | 253.3 | 237.7 | 227.4 | 210.7 | 218.8 | 244.1 || 227.1 
WET ponencade ooogun capa aomeuaD 6 209.1 | 249.4 | 238.7 | 227.0 | 210.8 | 221.1 | 242.9 || 227.8 
I Nyal Uiaaradoeos car AcbocoonT Une c cant 929.1 | 250.0 | 240.0 | 226.9 | 211.0 | 220.6 | 244.6 |] 229.3 

Shien tnignr fis cootarasardoon ae occne 969.1 | 254.8 | 242.2 | 229.5 | 211.7 | 224.0 | 246.1 || 233.7 
UNV aopodiins o's oo Gp.o bie nrardic iso ai. agOx 289.7 | 264.0 | 256.0 | 232.2 | 215.5 | 230.0 | 250.8 |] 241.8 
UNA SaoeeGhnee oc octue tides os ec dor ' -0 | 312.8 | 269.7 | 263.1 | 235.6 | 216.7 | 232.5 | 263.8 |) 247.9 
J AAT AVL pedieh Qoja tC OUNG 1005 CO OUIOCILIO : 9 | 259.6 | 258.9 | 259.2 | 217.6 | 194.1 | 213.9 | 251.6 |] 232.1 
Septembertenctecccs tele items im : : 208.1 | 256.8 | 258.5 | 216.4 | 191.8 | 213.7 | 259.6 || 229.3 
OCW er wane ere erie ee ire ae ; 3 | 201.3 | 258.0 | 261.1 |} 209.0 | 184.0 | 210.4 | 266.5 || 227.5 
INO WERDER er rrr ntele torrie terererteielets : “2 | 222.4 | 260.0 | 259.2 | 205.5 | 180.1 | 204.8 | 258.8 |] 225.3 
December... cz. wie ina ree ; -0 | 223.9 | 263.8 | 256.3 | 206.6 | 180.0 | 204.9 | 258.1 || 225.1 


ee ee ee eee a a 


1956 Averages 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of livestock are shown in DBS Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


43.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont.—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1947-56 
Nore.—Statistics for 1926-46 are given in the corresponding tables of previous editions of the Year Book. 
Neen — —————————————— 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— 


Wheat,! Oats,? , ee Rye,’ Flaxseed ,3 
No. 1N. No. 2 C.W. 6s Row. | No. 2C.W. | No.1C.W. 


a err | ee 


cts cts cts cts cts 
LEC Cee eee ras ems heh tertet sot eG 183/3 66/2 93/4 287/6 3254 
19485, 2. RSS Nb awe ob Serene 183/3 90 119/7 374/5 5505 
TOAD Grapes Pn etods iv ee in chore ete sfx ata Plena | 183/3 78/1 124/3 140 403/16 
LOGOS, OR Bore SRS oe ates & tee 183/3 90/4 158/7 146 371/6 
POSES 2) S.SSR I RR cee 185/6 95/4 147/4 184/5 441/4 
19525, 2 B.S. LB: 5 Po derrode oes ee 183/5* 90/6 132/5 193/5 428/1 
TOSS rhino ta ee eee eee eas ma pee ieee 181/7" 79/7 133/5 158/2 329° 
LOR ee hi ahd orn cnbsiee em ae eae 156/3 72/7 108/1 99/1 283/6 
TOSS 5 fi OF ok Vo Se oo site cemte d ee neons 165/1 89/5 123/4 112/2 309/1 
DOGG Sr a Ro PRR EO Soest eke as keeper ge 160/5 82/7 116/5 110/1 360/1 
Joe he Oe ee eS ee 
1 Initial payments plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing prices, Winnipeg 


Grain Exchange. From Aug. 1, 1944 to Oct. 22, 1947 prices of oats and barley remained at or near the government- 
imposed ceiling prices. From Oct. 238, 1947 to July 31, 1949 open market trading again prevailed. Equalization 
payments to producers are included for the crop years 1944-45 to 1947-48, inclusive. 3 Average cash closing 
price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, except where otherwise noted. 4 Fixed price to growers. 5 $5 fixed 
price to growers plus 50 cents participation payment. 6 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed 
cash and futures on Aug. 16, 1948. The Canadian Wheat Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it 
during the 1948-49 crop year on the basis of $4 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont. 
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aT ee 
44.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 lb. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets 1953-56 
ee ..1..00 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956 


e—————— | es OO OO | | | Ly 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good 20.25 | 19.25] 19.60] 18.80} 20.39] 20.10] 20.20] 18.95 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium 18.74 17.87 17.56 17.35 18.60 17.67 17.61 17.20 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common 15.53 14.67 13.46 14.09 14.00 14.26 14.25 | 13.89 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good 20.11 19.34] .19.60 |. 19.07 j. 20.38.) 20.12 | 20.23.) 19.56 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium 18.55 17.99 17.53 17.37 18.47 18.13 | 18.04 17.61 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., common 16.07 | 15.08 | 13.61 14.00 14.39 | 15.14] 14.86] 14.30 
Be BER EL GOG tects aicse ck ati wre tele con bared 19.82} 17.17 | 17.67 | 16.88} 17.03 | 16.17] 17.10] 16.29 
REMC EROCIIIN ernie re oles nt caer oot ee 18.17 |. 16.11 15.88 | 15.67 15.55 | 13.87] 14.37] 13.88 
CELNZES ET: Bar fo yeYo OMA RE OTe LED SO tae eel hel 20.86 | 19.77] 20.13] 19.89} 20.94] 19.81 | 20.04] 19.26 
Calves, fed, medium...................... 18.95 | 18.42} 18.15] 17.84]/ 15.72] 17.05] 16.99 | 16.23 
BCVA LOO See ai ee cu eee ee ek 1S 212")? 1201 12.60 | 11.90 13.63 | 12.12 | 12.90] 12.40 

SURNTHGCIUUALE or aycarts tad dc check cankiee Teale LOM 118700 del 2 11.81 10.52.} 11.27 | -11.01 
ETL. (ROE 6 bese tater eit ance eae sauteed 13.89 Id ACh 13250, | ono 14.46 | 18.05 | 13.22] 13.42 
Stocker and feeder steers, good 19.35 18.30 | 18.75 18.20 |} 20.50] 18.00] 17.36 4 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 16.04} 15.79 16.30 | 16.02 17.16 16.50 1 16.00 
Stock cows and heifers, good 1 1 16.93 1 1 1 
Stock cows and heifers, common 11.56 1 1 1 12.00 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice 24.62 | 23.78 | 23.80] 24.40} 23.30] 21.23 | 20.70] 21 | 
Calves, veal, common and medium 19.33 18.10 } 17.838 17.88 19.13 17.28 | 17.18} 16.97 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed 30.40 | 30.90 | 25.05 | 26.50] 30.90} 31.05 | 25.30] 25.60 
MIRE Ete tes oe cics vere coce . 23.37 | 21.60 | 20.40] 22.05 | 22.73 | 20.38] 19.15] 19.55 
PEARS COMMUNION sc sive sks week ettek dlls 18.63 Avoca 16.93 17.50 112 14.94 15,71 15.63 
SOO ies et cae Scccs iit 9.52 9.03 8.37 8.62 8.95 9.43 9.75 8.48 
Winnipeg Edmonton 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956 


—_—_— | | | | | — | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good 18.25 | 17.45 | 18.45 | 17.80] 18.42] 17.70 | 17.85] 17.00 
teers, up to 1,000 lb., medium 16.03 | 15.12] 16.25} 15.82] 16.69] 15.91 | 16.35] 15.54 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common 12.87 | 11.85 | 12.57 | 12.73] 12.30| 12.444 12.34] 11.80 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good 18.02 | 17.385} 18.45 | 18.02] 18.14] 17.45 | 17.84] 16.85 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium 15.57 | 15.01 15.98 | 16.29 16.57 | 15.85 | 16.33 15.63 
teers, over 1,000 lb., common 12.47 | 11.85 | 12.48] 13.54 )) 138.18 | 18.15.| 14.02] 13.33 
BrCHerS, POOG sso ae esh mene ibs teie) eet 15.82 | 15.64} 16.62] 15.02} 15.42] 14.91 
Heifers, medium................ 13.51 | 11.87} 18.55 | 13.47 |) 14.76 | 18.45} 13.76 | 12.86 
Mee Gd BOOS ass ot t,o ees ee 18.78 | 17.52} 18.18 | 17.87 |) 17.99 | 16.83] 17.341 16.58 
Rew, FO, THOUIUIN | 65 dees ovic ea coe den ci 16.18 | 15.29 | 16.21] 16.48] 16.84] 15.60] 16.25 | 15.22 
MRNA POEA CS SU CN ces foes eis cchae.. 11.48 | 10.64} 11.85] 10.95 |] 11.26] 10.27] 11.05] 10.05 
IRA ELE CHIN eee. om dicts obs acs cade 9.86 9.25 | 10.02 9.69 9.45 9.11 9.85 9.15 
TROOP ae aor os th vcs baciss sein 12.30 | 11.38 | 11.73:| 11.01 Leis etl 2orieett240-| 10,67 
Stocker and feeder steers, good 15.01 15.15 | 16.05} 16.20] 15.54] 14.95] 15.53] 15.10 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 11.05 | 10.50] 12.39 12.81 ITO 2aie tL 2ONly-12°33°) 12.81 
tock cows and heifers, good 12-4704 14560: | 12228 11.54 12.50 | 10.85] 11.19] 10.86 
tock cows and heifers, common 9.17 8.06 9.18 9.35 9.09 7.88 8.43 8.13 
Calves, veal, good and choice 22.68 | 21.85 | 23.30 | 23.20 || 22.86] 19.90] 20.75] 18.90 
Calves, veal, common and medium 15.73 14.65 |} 16.47 | 16.02 14S87o ela.co teedosbe | 13.31 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed 27.40 | 27.85 | 22.05 | 23.40 || 28.78] 28.05] 22.20] 23.40 
NPL 0 | apg a 19.85 | 18.45} 17.60] 18.25 |) 20.19] 18.95} 17.70] 18.25 
MMMEEENS: COMAITION (2 on cvs esc na veces cobs gee cs 15.27 | 13.75 | 14.17 | 18.74 || 17.18 | 15.67] 16.00] 15.81 
EEE Ca a ae aaa Raat 5.32 4.63 4.56 4.65 9.41 9.43 8.28 8.07 


1 No sales reported. 


Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 
. Consumption of Major Foods.—A study of consumption of the major foods was 
undertaken during World War II by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in recognition 
of the national and international significance of such information. Though data on total 
consumption of certain commodities such as wheat, alcoholic beverages, meats, etc., have 
been available for a considerable period, it was found necessary to establish a per capita 
level of consumption of a wide range of products on a comparable basis. 
91593—29 
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The figures represent available supplies, including production and imports, adjusted 
for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All calculations have 
been made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats where the figures are worked 
out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would be somewhat lower 
than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products reached the hands 
of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor inaccuracies in certain 
of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers 
were not available. 

All basic foods have been classified under 13 main commodity groups. Totals for 
each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, for example: 
milk solids (dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and 
fresh equivalent for fruits. All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as 
flour, fat, sugar, etc., rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 

The series in Table 45 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1954, 1955 and 1956. 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF PRINCIPAL FOODS PER CAPITA,CANADA 1955 
COMPARED WITH 1935-39 AVERAGE 


POUNDS POUNDS 
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45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food ee a he Consumption 1954-56 with Average 
or =39 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 


Kind of Food and Weight Base 


Average i 
1935-39 1954 1955 1956 1954? 1955 1956 


Cereals.......... RRP ee Re os ucts Retail wt.| 205. 


>.7 | 166.1} 161.0] 163.3 80.7 78.3 | 79.4 
Flour (including rye flour)!............. < 184.8 | 147.6 144.3 145.1 79.9 78.1 78.5 
Oatmeal and rolled oats............... s 7.3 Oak 4.8 5.4 78.1 65.8 74.0 
moveand pearl Darley... 0... sees oss ss 0.3 Ons 0.2 0.2 || 100.0 66.7 66.7 
orm meal and; flour... .6....0 0s. se ce eve « $ 1.4 0.5 0.7 0.8 35.7 50.0 57.1 
ee est HL OUTS RMS ti De cies Meee ws 0.2 OF OFT 0.1 50.0 50.0 50.0 
Meera & aiistsitts cote sic tie dca okie id 4.3 4.7 4.5 5.1 109.3 104.7 118.6 
Bicaltast ROO ae « Loe ot atc aes $ 7.4 Ved 6.4 6.7 97.3 86.5 90.5 
BMERUOCS Eee ck ee Be ddicrechallcs. Retail wt.) 192.9 | 146.9] 149.1] 147.3 76.2 77.3 76.4 
OUALOCS, WHIGE. scl sce oc cu cccds Relves si) 192.38 | 146.3 | 148.5] 146.7 76.1 Wie? 76.3 
IPDUALOCS FEWEEL: occ ccc aceecccccvleles $ 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Sugars and Syrups................ Sugar content; 101.7 | 102.2] 109.9 | 106.7] 100.5} 108.1 | 104.9 
SIEGE es GR LO Os ere eae aa Refined wt. 94.7 96.3 99.0 99.4 101.7 104.5 105.0 
BEIRUGLG SUDAN Aa Gaia, Seco eee se eek Retail wt. eS 0.9 0.8 0.9 50.0 44.4 50.0 
EINE ou dh io Ses Bes ee ee s 8.2 7.9 1587 10.4 96.3 191.5 126.8 
ESOL, Sei ape ak a Retail wt. 2.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 64.0 64.0 64.0 
Pulses and Nuts....................... Retail wt.| 14.5 9.8 10.5 10.6 67.6 72.4 73.1 
RAC AUG Te eti t. a en ake tae ie serl 3.02 4.02 4,12 81.1 108.1 110.8 
MAY OAS TE. oe. Soon olen ae old eee Bal 1.0 0.9 0.8 Lefts 15.8 14.0 
(E SUTe YG RR sO A bs ee Shelled wt 2:2 2.9 3.1 3.2 131.8 140.9 145.5 
BORE) NULLS ASE. ck) storalctets, «cleo Se oie. 4 oMind an, a Ge 14 bal. 1.2 has 100.0 109.1 
LIDBER: 3 chins nts: SED eae Green beans 3.7 hey} 3.0 28 86.5 81.1 TOC 
BUREN D Ye, fe. hese ees, OI, Pew Fresh equiv.| 138.7 | 215.0 | 226.7 | 229.6] 155.0] 144.7] 165.5 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Momatoes, freshris on. sone, Retail wt. 15.4 19.5 19.0 18.5 126.6 123.4 120.1 
Momacoproducts .5.+222s see Net wt. canned 10.0 17.9 16.3 Lis 179.0 163.0 173.0 
IGS HrUrh, TTOSH sa. Wises ice e ocho Retail wt.| 25.1 38.5 36.9 Sat 153.4 | 147.0] 143.8 
Citrus fruit, Canned Heo". ek s Net wt. canned 0.5 10.8 13.6 14.6 216.0 | 272.0 | 292.0 
Other fruit— 
PES IN Pete eric te SERENE 5 fe OPS Retail wt.}| 40.5 59.0 i000 dls 145.7 | 174.6} 176.0 
‘CHRIS LO ee ee Net wt. canned 6.3 15.4 14.9 16.0 || 244.4 | 236.5 | 254.0 
LLANE lu ener ares Setar Processed wt. 8.3 6.0 Gal 5.5 72.3 85.5 66.3 
ICO er. Seer er mito he Net wt. canned On 4.4 4.5 5.1 s, 
ROO Nneee fee et a ee on laches Retail wt. 0.2 Hise 2 1.411 600.0 | 600.0] 700.0 
Ba tables 50 58S aeInncae TAC eat tea Fresh equiy.| 78.4 94.5 94.5 96.9 |} 120.5 | 120.5 | 123.6 
resh— 
Cabbage and greens.:...............- Retail wt. 16.2 19.9 18.6 19.6 122.8} 114.8] 121.0 
BUNGE ete eso ysveis ere. cie o's sie apé-e's.are. vis a6 oe ‘e 15.4 11.4 11.6 12.0 74.0 75.3 77.9 
SNe nee no Were tibet oe s 6.2 2.8 3.4 See 45.2 54.8 5927 
| TLRS os ana a “ 29.8 3.3 36.9 Biller? 125.2 123.8 124.8 
et nore oS eo dk ee Net wt. canned} 10.8 18.8 19.3 19.0} 174.1 178.7 | 175.9 
_OMOVZSYE s,s pe irs anemone tae eet ntey See oe Retail wt. a 1.4 ileyi 1.9 a 
Sraand Fats... 2.) scar... . oe vee. Fat content. 41.4 44.6 44.3 44.5 || 107.7 |} 107.0 | 107.5 
LESTE TNS pala Ai RR ee Retail wt. ~ 7.6 8.1 ied a: 
Ranta fear meee Gnerenenerapree sf 3.9 8.3 8.7 SeSr | 21a Sie oar =o 25KG 
TE ES Eee nee ee sf 10.6 10.2 9.7 ORT 96.2 91.5 91.5 
Salad and cooking oil.................. ef 1.8 2.9 2.4 2.70 161.1 133.3 150.0 
MMOL e ee, Gow tewal 1 Gee e “f 31.0 20.7 20.6 20.8 66.8 66.5 67.1 
is Sl re Fresh Egg equiv.| 30.7 36.63} 36.03 36.93) 119.2 | 117.3 |] 120.2 
ee a ara ae RR Carcass wt..| 118.1} 148.1] 151.4] 154.1 || 125.4] 128.2] 130.5 
Re Pt a elk ete g 39.8 53.7 57.9 58.3 134.9 145.5 146.5 
os Soap ne en ae gaan a PR ot 54.7 (Peak 71.9 73.6 131.8 131.4 134.6 
te Ney sd A ea a ag 10.5 10.1 8.8 8.9 96.2 83.8 84.8 
Memttonand lamb...,............... * 5.6 2.5 2.8 Pech 44.6 50.0 48.2 
SS Se an a Edible wt. 5.8 6.3 5.8 5.7 91.4 100.0 98.3 
1S fo Net wt. canned 1.4 4.5 4.5 §.3 4 321.41 321.4 | 378.6 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 452. 
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45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1954-56 with Average for 
1935=-39—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 


Kind of Food and Weight Base 


Average 
1935-39 1954F 1955 1956 1954" 1955 1956 


EE le | | 


Poultry and Fish..............-2--++5 Edible wt.) 22.4 30.0 30.7 31.6 || 133.9 | 1387.1 | 141.1 
Hens and chickens............. Retail wt. dressed 15.6 22.63} 23.58 24.43) 144.9 150.6 156.4 
Other poultry...........- Meee “4 ss 2.8 6.13 6.23 7.2311 217.9 | 221.4) 257.1 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen....Edible wt. 4 Ged has (Ly? 4 4 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled). ‘ 4 1.9 1.8 That 4 4 4 
Fish and shellfish, canned......... Net wt. canned Pah 4.5 4.5 4.5 166.7.) 166.7/) 216667 

Milk and Cheese................08005: Milk solids} 52.0 64.2 65.9 66.3 || 123.5 | 126.7 | 127.5 
@heddar cheese’... ieee eet eee Retail wt. 3 SED 5.8 ne 148.6 156.8 143.2 
@ther/ cheese eee. te cs ate eee eros ‘ 0.2 0.9 0.9 1.1 ]] 450.0 | 450.0 | 550.0 
Cottage cheese. 1.10. ..<. 5. Hed. ss ee eek a 0.2 0.8 0.9 1.1 ]} 400.0 | 450.0 | 550.0 
Evaporated whole milk...........---+: & 6.1 18.2 18.5 18.6 || 298.4 | 303.3 | 304.9 
Condensed whole milk...............-- s 0.6 0.8 0.8 0.9 133.3 133.3 150.0 
Whole milkipowder..o.e- oe «sce eer “ 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.3 || 300.0] 200.0} 300.0 
Condensed skim milk.............+-.+- 3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 75.0 75.0 50.0 
Sieimenmila pow Gere. ss someteideae. -= ‘ 1.8 4.7 5.2 5.1 || 261.1 | 288.9] 283.3 
Evaporated skim milk..............-.- ss Oot 0.8 0.6 0.5 |} 800.0 | 600.0 | 500.0 
Condensed buttermilk...............-- Ly 0.1 0.1 0.1 ORE 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Malle inficeicreami as... a0toe-.> 2 e er ¢ 10.9 32.0 35.3 835.1 || 293.6 | 323.9 | 322.0 
Powdered buttermilk...............-6- “ 0-2 0.4 0.4 0.5 |} 200.0 | 200.0 | 250.0 
Bluid pwholte malkcOoe 00a. ata... tree... és 408.5 | 405.23) 411.03) 415.18 99.2} 100.6 | 101.6 

Beverages.............6. Primary distribution wt. a 9.6 10.1 10.9 || 133.3 | 140.3 | 151.4 

oa, MER te setae: fy e SEO) 2.9 Mail 2.8 82.9 Thea 80.0 
Gofiee Seek tie ware ress ee veistetete Green beans ond 6.7 7.4 8.1 181.1 | 200.0 | 218.9 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are partly caused by unavailability of complete 
data on flour inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
4 Breakdown according to current classification not available. 5 Includes process cheese. € Includes 
cream expressed as milk. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, 
total supply, distribution and per capita consumption of meats and lard are shown in 
Table 46. All estimates are on a carcass weight basis except canned meats which are in 
terms of product. 


46.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard 1952-56 with 
Average for 1946-50 


Norsz.—Figures for 1952-56 are subject to revision. 


Lee eee 


Average 
Item 1946-50 1952 1953 1954° 1955 1956 

Beef— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 1,923.3 1,558.5 1,985.8 | 2,268.1 2,345.7 2,494.6) 

Estimated dressed weight............ 000 lb.} 909,487 || 783,148 | 984,799 | 1,101,031 | 1,189,078 1,208,384 

On hand ean gers. sce cas = +e leteetpies sf 34, 650 19,497 32,961 83,103 23,648 29,682 

ITmportecc seachlae dagen es Neras unease s * 3,554 9, 289 11,537 18,521 20,098 18, 266 

Totals WOUppPLY,- cada os seleiels ls! oleclelare § 947,691 811,934 | 1,029,297 | 1,152,655 1,182,824 1,256,332 

Exports....... he Quie saweg reo ees va es v6 sf 101,672 68,072 28,920 22,580 12,787 18, 874 

Wsediforicanning. sh. . <1. Milt. ee ete el a“ 39,108 9,199 9,651 11,625 18,197 20,713 

On hand #PMeci3l tk ee ects eee 6 of 30,916 32,961 35,756 23,648 29 , 682 33, 155 
TOTALS, CONSUMPTION.......sesecescees ee 775,995 || 701,70 954,970 | 1,094,802 | 1,122,158 | 1,183,590 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA. ...ceeceseeces lb. 60.0 48.6 64.6 hak 71.9 3 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard 1952-56 with 
Average for 1946-50—continued 


Average 


_ For footnotes, see end of table, p. 454. 


Item 1946-50 1952 1953 1954r 1955 1956 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 1,310.1 859.8 | 1,173.0 | 1,465.0] 1,342.9 1,388.4 
Estimated dressed WVEIZNG: cdo eee 132,957 89, 306 124,575 153, 816 139,548 145,643 
MAIN, ats Poe. sk ie dec tee. 5,726 4,171 3,891 5,199 3,700 4,662 
RES E kee dm oN (oe 1 i 1 1 1 i 
Mumemtale, SUPPLY... foie. oc es cco cece nce 138, 683 93,477 128, 466 159,015 143, 248 150, 305 
aL AR EOLA oe 1 1 “ 1 1 1 
Wipech ior CANNING... |... 2>.-..c. fhe lk. 2,608 1,736 1,454 1,366 1,297 1, 483 
ale Fs | A cr 5,328 8,891 5,520 3,700 4,662 5,698 
TOTALS, CONSUMPTION............-..00% 130, 747 87,850 | 121,492 153,949 137,289 143,124 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA............... 10.1 6.1 8.2 10.1 8.8 8.9 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 1,077.7 595.9 673.3 728.6 808.1 786.5 
Estimated dressed weight............ 47,640 26,318 29,909 31,015 34,167 33,348 
SES Rie 6 sete neta ener Aaah 7,074 3,584 4,482 8,359 2,901 4,816 
EE ce en 103 2,661 4,745 7,324 10, 829 9,546 
OS Se oe 54,817 32,563 |- 39,136 41,698 47,897 47,710 
EE ee 5,522 46 52 53 273 45 
POE UULOU CANIN G. S os 6.56 cocicdcw vs ate 508 350 310 301 330 628 
Bemnnnd, Deer oty i Aer 6,297 4,482 35533 2,901 4,816 2,916 
TOTALS, CONSUMPTION.............005- 42,490 27,685 35,241 88, 443 42,478 44,121 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA............... 3.3 1.9 2.4 2.5 207 Pye 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 6,840.4 || 8,864.1 | 6,892.6 | 7,082.2 | 7,950.6 7,995.1 
Estimated dressed weight............ 890,307 |] 1,143,331 | 885,488 | 917,171 | 1,019,121 1,028,170 
Meee sano t....... 4... 39,449 89,000 68,813 28,731 32,280 34,965 
Beemererat certo, 4 be BL E 3,891 4,677 481 1,525 167 154 
OS se 933, 647 |] 1,187,008 954, 782 947,427 | 1,051,568 | 1,063,289 
Betas tT Sth ie 8 188,310 15,041 55,320 60,607 64, 109 55, 408 
Used for canning. »......5....0.0.00een 46,628 190,911 55,935 89,093 48,844 50,574 
Me sec dl. 4... 39,093 68, 813 30, 752 32,280 34,965 20,549 
Torats, CONSUMPTION. ............0.0-. 659,616 || 912,243 | 812,775 | 815,447 903, 650 936,758 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA............... 51.0 63.2 55.0 53.7 57.9 58.3 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production................. 89,749 144, 183 56, 249 57,450 75,606 81,401 
MEM PAM AO 15,362 20,676 75, 118 36, 102 15,165 20,775 
ee ae 2 Pee Le 4,314 14, 185 11,543 15,978 15,629 13, 662 
means, Supply HUGs. esa, 2222s 94 109, 425 179,044 142,910 109,530 106, 400 115, 838 
MMR) ree 56,589 14, 874 46,743 26, 226 14,919 11,442 
OS | ee re 8,807 75,118 36,102 15,165 20,775 18,764 
TOTALS, CONSUMPTION................005 44,029 89,052 60,065 68,139 70, 706 85, 632 
ConsumpTION PER CAPITA............... 3.4 6.2 4.1 4.5 4.5 5.3 
Offal— 
Estimated PLOGUCHIONG...4 «acts. aters 81,218 81, 209 81, 468 89, 447 94,973 98,552 
RS OR ee RR res oo 2 2 2 5,169 5,348 5,042 
SPE RG 2 ofa tare ven ks eclows ol ke te 973 1,594 4,121 3, 769 3,793 2,360 
OS eer ee 82,191 82,803 85,589 98,385 | 104,114 105,954 
Me a>, s,s te ee 5, 834 2,500 6,680 8,954 Cosi lays 6, 831 
Used for CAUGIN Sar nr sc. Ra 9,631 2,493 3,509 3, 871 2,099 2,285 
MMA DGC. BL nas sss occ oo cccccues 2 { 2 2 5,348 5,042 5,145 
Torats, CONSUMPTION.................. 66, 726 LM LTKS 75, 400 80,212 89, 861 91,693 
UUONSUMPTION PER CaPITA............... 5.2 5.4 Sal 5.3 5.8 5.7 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Consumption of Meats and Lard 1952-56 with 
Average for 1946-50—concluded 


Nee 


Item ae ah || (1952 1953 1954" 1955 1956 

Lard—* 
Estimated production.........sseeeees 000 Ib.| 113,756 || 186,972 | 139,323 | 137,931 152,779 155,148 
On hand, Jani: ..% <0 saeh ae asin tees 3 s 2,620 6, 000 12,352 4,916 5,490 5,707 
Timports......scscccccccscecscsseccees s 9,358 1,265 6,790 2,850 6,195 15,301 
Totals, Supply.......ccesscrssecccecce 0 125,734 || 194,237 | 158,465 | 145,697 164, 464 176,156 
Pixports. iss ccin ss dlesecseie cde ceneres ss 430 14,289 1,426 676 1,312 320 
On hand, Dec. 31... 6000600008 eee ue 3,103 8, 404 4,916 5,490 5,707 4,853 
ToTaLS, CONSUMPTION. .....-+eeeeeeeees < 122,201 || 171,544 | 152,123 | 139,53 157,445 170,983 
CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA. ....--eeeeeeee lb. - 9.4 11.9 10.3 9.2 10.1 10.6 
1 Included with beef. 2 Not available; assume no change in stocks between beginning and end of period. 


? Includes commercial lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all 
uninspected slaughter. 


Section 5.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census* 


Census of Agriculture statistics relating to farms, farm mechanization, electrification 
and area are included in this Section. No comparable data are available for Newfound- 
land for years previous to the 1951 Census. 


For census purposes a farm is defined as a holding on which agricultural operations 
are carried out and which is three acres or more in size, or from one to three acres in size, 
and with an agricultural production in 1955 valued at $250 or more. The holding may — 
consist of a single tract of land or of a number of separate tracts held under the same or 
different tenures, and operated as a single unit. Where the farm was made up of several 
parts located in different municipalities, the 1956 Census reported the complete farm as 
one unit in the municipality where the headquarters was located. The same definition 
was used in the 1951 Census. 


Number of Farms.—The number of farms in Canada at June 1, 1956, was 575,015, 
a decrease of 48,076 from the 623,091 farms recorded in the 1951 Census. As compared 
with 1951, all the provinces showed decreases in number of farms ranging from 5.8 p.c. 
in Alberta to 34.2 p.c. in Newfoundland. Decreases in the Atlantic Provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island, and in Quebec were above the national average of 7.7 p.c., while 
decreases in Prince Edward Island, Ontario and the Western Provinces were below it. 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Section of the Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


47.—Number of Farms by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


ee ————— a 


Percentage 

Province or Territory 1951 1956 Change 
1951-56 

63. OQ)... |e? © he eS a 

No. No. 

Noa wioundland:.v<....ch smi Sereaila> + os obe.s sie shlclais oxske + oldies nee wo aae se 3,626 2,387 — 34.2 
Prince Edward Island..........22ssccscceseceem-sseccccetmaccveccces 10,137 9,432 — 7.0 
Nova SCORIA ce cha ec heat Bes cos eect lense, Sina Rikon Simian Cacia aie 23,515 21,075 — 10.4 
Now Brunswick. scs<oe osen coves cs smsnenass ob dinbin fein s © Ge aieisie nis +e dba .c 26,431 22,116 — 16.3 
AT 72] 0, 1 RR IPOS» SOA RreT COCISEINE RHE aac Senet SINS CA Gone 134,336 122,617 — 8.7 
ONEATIO. «terete Ae oo ole sushele ayes oles «pales «ste oi vpokesanone eke axe reieheage onevoXere iaversie:s 149 , 920 140, 602 — §.2 
Manitoba: ered cc oo cs etiam Ge scses qutass ate © 1 Sinton tee ra, ae amos oon aos 5S 52,383 49,201 — 6:1 
Soaknutchewaily. cs. «. ch qos dives dene Qe 6 capers > eae wtih ot eirgen eng vines 112,018 103,391 — “tsa 
PNG) Sova i aie aor WSS Supe meme ISDA J ocreat PE 5 SAS OR POO 84,315 79,424 — 5.8 
British Columbigs . « <is conecesas » «4d gina «alas oie > wfatetvolsPx oiniate akeimih. Dale sisi 30/0 26, 406 24,748 — 6.3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...........seeeeee eee eeee reer seeees 4 22 +450.0 
CAAA. oc eee hee od © Pee o a si0r8.s ebstosgens sine eeu 623, 091 575,015 — 47.7 
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Farms Classified by Tenure.—The proportion of farms operated by the owner in 
Canada declined fractionally from 78.5 p.c. in 1951 to 78.0 p.c. in 1956. Decreases in 
the proportion of owner-operated farms in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta more than offset increases in Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, while the proportion in New Brunswick remained unchanged. 


The proportion of tenant-operated farms was lower in 1956 than in 1951 in each of 
the provinces except Prince Edward Island, the national average of 6.2 p.c. being lower 
than the 1951 average of 7.2 p.c. Saskatchewan had the highest proportion of tenant- 
operated farms with 13.0 p.c., followed by Alberta with 10.7 p.c. Newfoundland with 
0.7 p.c., and Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec with 1.0 p.c. had the 
lowest proportions. 


48.—Tenure of Farms by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


Tenure and Year Nfld. 12 D8) N.S. N.B. Que. 
No No No. No No 
Owner (including manager)................. 1951 3, 283 9,510 22,209 25,189 127,979 
1956 2,245 8,621 19, 859 21,077 117,458 
“> SUEICE e8 Sy, Sis Ae Se a a 1951 60 82 291 316 2,566 
1956 17 97 241 229 1,269 
Part owner, part tenant............ceeeeee 1951 283 545 1,015 926 3,791 
1956 125 714 975 810 3,890 
Totals, Farms................0000. 1951 3, 626 10,137 23,515 26,431 134,336 
1956 25988 9,432 21,075 22,116 122,617 
Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada! 

No No No No. No No 
Owner (including manager)........ Se 1951°|* 125,159 87,541 61,763 53, 482 22,763 488, 882 
1956 | 119,450 34,357 54, 881 49,054 21713 448,730 
EM sdk cs amsceee cede 1951 8, 852 5,062 16,495 9,735 1,524 44,983 
1956 6,368 4,325 13,476 8,484 1,010 35,521 
Part. owner; part tenant.........ssscececces 1951 15,909 9,780 33,760 21,098 2,119 89, 226 
1956 14, 784 10,519 35,034 21,886 2,025 90,764 
Totals, Farms..................... 1951 | 149,920 52,383 | 112,018 84,315 26, 406 623,091 


1956 | 140,602 49,201 | 103,391 79, 424 24, 748 575,015 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


49.—Condition and Tenure of Occupied Farm Land by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 
EE 


x Newfoundland P. E. Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
tem —  _ [| 
1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Condition— 
Under crops..+....s.6%:. 20,271 15, 968 426, 210 419,099 477, 459 416, 235 711, 647 617,279 
Pasture (improved)...... 5,885 5,739 197,937 201, 225 155, 108 161, 424 243, 872 252,686 
Summer fallow.......... an 92 1, 806 2,463 2,524 2,649 6,927 13,560 
GME te ser asian, 2,825 2,435 19,842 22,705 26, 884 49,566 43,931 67,766 
Totals, Improved Land.. 28,981 24, 234 645,795 645, 492 661,975 629,874] 1,006,377 951,291 
Moodland #82. 62 oh oc bes 37,394 26,919 346,191 334, 226) 1,845,648] 1,566,071] 2,044,103] 1,703,702 
RUEMOE ae ete ban ick wx 18,665 20,661 103,318 85,745 666,068 579, 697 419,754 326, 456 
Totals, Unimproved 
SLING bye a A i pm i 56,059 47,580} 449,509} 419,971] 2,511,716] 2,145,768] 2,463,857] 2,030,158 
Tenure— 
Operated by owner!...... 79,770 69,573} 1,068,013) 1,031,968] 3,101,578) 2,711,619] 3,371, 867 2,910,864 
Operated by tenant...... 5,270 2,241 27,291 33,495 725118 64,023 98,367 70,585 
Totals, Farm Area...... 85,040 71,814) 1,095,304) 1,065,463] 3,173,691) 2,775,642 


3,470,234] 2,981,449 


A 


1 Includes area operated by manager, 
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49.—Condition and Tenure of Occupied Farm Land by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956— 


concluded 
Neen eee eee mn ne, 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Item 
1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Condition— 


5,790,359) 5,549,524] 8,645,302] 8,219,407) 7,335, 184 7,686, 013) 23,705,575) 24, 480,501 
2,685, 217| 2,642,764] 3,235,345) 3,470,688 584,722} 594,902} 1,441,015) 1,128,001 
47,084 67,082} 333,764] 338,973] 2,519,264) 2,827,551 12, 855, 394/14, 193, 468 


Wnder Cropses.cveseooen 
Pasture (improved)...... 
Summer fallow.......... 


OGHGr 552. oe o> sclera. oe 306,308}  370,465| 478,839] 548,089} 322,640 345,317| 804,786) 704,080 
Totals, Improved Land..| 8,828,968) 8,629,835 12,693, 250| 12,572, 157/10, 761, 810}11, 453, 783 

Woodland 5 xtaccsc ences 5, 874,341| 4,877,803] 3,852,774] 3,338,870] 1,812, 209 1,566,494] 2,945,167) 2,379,043 
Ody see Sena eeowodce 2,083,096] 2,402,490] 4,334,030} 3,968,619] 5, 156,374 4,911, 540}19, 911, 258}19, 908, 936 


i ge SD | oe ee a Re OO ag) (oer emameran aay (meni ini i 


Wand. <. fs Sart. retesis wie 4 


Se St ee ee eee 


Tenure— 
Operated by owner!...... 16, 261, 924]/15,515, 261 18, 632, 732117, 982,565 13,788, 328]13, 818, 460/40, 363, 086 41,408,721 
Operated by tenant...... 524, 481 394, 867| 2,247,322] 1,897,081 3,942,065) 4, 113,357/21, 300, 109|21, 385, 258 


[pe re ee 2 9) | ee ee Se ae en ae Lao ee. 


Totals, Farm Area...... 16, 786, 405|15, 910, 128/20, 880, 054]19, 879, 646) 17, 730, 393)17, 931, 817/61, 663, 195/62, 793,979 


Alberta British Columbia Totals? 
1951 1956 1951 1956 1951 1956 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Condition— 
Under cropssas- coe. 14, 427,631 14,850,171 672,448 689,749 || 62,212,148 62,944,176 
Pasture (improved)...... 1,112,825 1,279,894 343,195 320,251 10,005, 126 10,057,819 
Summer fallow.......... 6, 194,976 7,091, 264 70,318 87,479 || 22,032,062 24,619,625 
Other.) fries. see 535,612 524,784 61,815 69,273 2,603, 490 2,704, 623 
Totals, Improved Land 22,271,044 23,746,113 1,147,776 1,166,752 || 96,852,826 | 100,326,243 
Woodland fahoey scien 2,865,568 2,891,128 1,156,549 855,398 || 22,779,944 19,540,541 
Other ncase ces. Tattemies’« 19,323,020 19,333, 154 2,397,949 2,516,731 || 54,413,884 54,056, 907 
Totals, Unimproved 
Sosiichetres cect cee cc. ores 22, 188,588 22,224, 282 3,554, 498 3,372,129 || 77,193,828 73,597,448 
Tenure— 
Operated by owner!.... 29,301,589 29,707,927 3,714,231 3,635,268 || 129,683,550 | 128,795,179 
Operated by tenant.... 15, 158,043 16, 262, 468 988,043 903,613 || 44,363,104 45,128,512 
Totals, Farm Area...... 44, 459, 632 45,970,395 4,702,274 4,538,881 || 174,046,654 | 173,923,691 
Pee eS Ce 
1 Includes area operated by manager. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Farms Classified by Size of Holding.—Although in 1956 only 3.7 p.c. of the farms 
in Canada were less than 10 acres in size, 48.2 p.c. in Newfoundland and 25.7 p.c. in British 
Columbia were in this size group. Only 2.5 p.c. of the total farms in the other provinces 
were under 10 acres in size. The largest percentage of farms in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario were in the 70-to-239-acre size group, while in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta the 240-to-399-acre size group contained the largest percentage of 
farms. In British Columbia it was the 10-to-69-acre size group and in Newfoundland 
the 3-to-9-acre size group that had the largest proportions of farms. 
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Farms in Canada were generally larger in 1956 than in 1951. The average size of 
farm increased from 279.3 acres in 1951 to 302.5 acres in 1956. The number of farms 
400 acres or more in size increased nearly 4 p.c., while the number of farms under 400 
acres in size decreased over 10 p.c. In Canada, 21.4 p.c. of the farms were 400 acres or 
more in size, but it was only in the Prairie Provinces that these large farms formed a signi- 
ficant proportion of the total—in Saskatchewan 58.7 p.c., in Alberta 43.3 p.c., and in 
Manitoba 33.7 p.c. In the other provinces the proportion of farms with 400 or more 
acres ranged from less than 1 p.c. in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island to 8.2 p.c. 
in British Columbia. 


50.—Farm Holdings classified by Size of Farm, by Province, Census 1956 
eee 


Size of Farm Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No. No No No 
PMC E SO ACTOS pec sr. es cel. fads 77 78 62 196 688 
— GUACTER Ilo tai hc cok 1,073 217 1,255 861 1,976 5,988 
10 — ihe cohen) 2 feces copies AE 986 Pray (ee 5,870 5,530 18,897 24,997 
Meare og oe. takers i 8 225 6,312 11,002 12,718 89,131 90, 133 
FALE) Se 0S hale ee A ea ea 19 433 2,001 2,058 10,042 13, 882 
Obs OOO el eee Mee rhs fe 2 70 580 590 1,826 3,318 
Pie OU eo ke ee ee 2 13 181 172 385 1,012 
Poe nin toners eee rere. Foe 2 5 83 95 123 431 
| RD os rai so ila a ge — 1 17 24 24 112 
BEOOO CLES OF OVET 2. 0.000.%s cs sncens. 1 —_ 8 6 17 41 
Totals, Farms............. 25088 9,432 21,075 22,116 122,617 140, 602 
tees eh SE ee he EE a ae eee Ce eae ee ae 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada! 
No No No. No No 
PR GOMO ACTES his...) lo des wel e ae 114 45 78 705 2,052 
= Oraeres sh. isel Ustad ik 1,052 442 884 5, 664 19,415 
10 — ST get 1 A oe a Sa ale 2,900 1,208 2,073 10,573 75,409 
(AU) SS. 07-532 cell Sipe telat i 13, 803 14,549 19,559 4,357 261,799 
On OG Se ge eT 14,755 26,496 22,438 1,42 93,551 
LO =A See ee 7,860 19,996 12,069 686 46,997 
BeUeeer ee Om ins, FAP 4,815 16,553 8, 228 462 31,825 
(1 21 el ORS a a es 2,753 14,191 6,877 397 24,958 
AAD ei GS) Ree eg 823 6,364 3,051 188 11,104 
1,600 acres or over................0. 326 3,547 3,667 292 7,905 
Totals, Farms.............. 49,201 103,391 79,424 24, 748 575,015 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Economic Classification of Farms.—The Ecomonics Division, Department of 
Agriculture, developed a classification of farms for the 1956 Census based on the productive 
capacity of farms as reflected in the inventory data shown by the Census. This classi- 
fication differs from the 1951 Census economic classification of farms, which was based on 
income data as reported by the farm operators, and is not comparable. 


For the 1956 Census, three classes of farms were delineated:— 


ComMERcrAL Crop anD Livestock Farms.—Farms having a potential production of 
$1,200 or more (based on average production and price series) are classified as commercial 
crop and livestock farms. Commercial farms thus defined delineate that segment of the 
total number of farms on which the operators devoted most of their time to farming with 
a view to selling on the market. The selection of the $1,200 benchmark is an arbitrary one 
but is believed to represent the lower limit of those farms which provide substantial 
employment to the operator. While an income of $1,200 is clearly below desirable living 
standards it does represent a farm unit which has passed the subsistence stage. 


INSTITUTIONAL Farms, etTc.—This classification includes Indian reserve farms, experi- 
mental farms, community pastures, Hutterite colonies, and farms operated by peniten- 
tiaries, hospitals, etc. 

OrHeR Farms.—This is a miscellaneous category including not only those units 
producing crops and livestock worth less than $1,200 but also acreages devoted to 
greenhouses, nurseries, apiaries, forest products, fur production and goats. 
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Of the total farms in Canada, 454,078 or 79.0 p.c. were classified as commercial crop 
and livestock farms, the percentage ranging from 21.8 in Newfoundland to 95.6 in Sas- 
katchewan. 


51.—Farms classified by Economic Class, by Province, 1956 


SSS awOwmnNNeSGomomD>”—— 


Commercial Crop Institutional All 
and Livestock Farms, Other Farms F 
Farms etc. See 
Province 
PAS: PC: PC 
No of No. of No No 
Total Total Total 
ee ee ee eS ee | a ee 
Newioundland. pees ciate ne aie 520 21.8 10 0.4 1,857 77.8 yee tei) 
Prince Edward Island..............-- 6, 958 73.8 6 0.1 2,468 26.1 9, 432 
INGVEISCOUlan cc cert oe dete cre centro 8,107 38.5 23 0.1 12,945 61.4 21,075 
New Brunswicks. cece e cnt cle x eee ateiets 9,021 40.8 24 0.1 13,071 59.1 22,116 
QHuODEG. «<nsleo Seed: oo ss os dole Mitwiares inves 88,197 72.0 179 0.1 34,241 27.9 122,617 
Ontario ee ee dele = cr Soke Reto e sie vers 113,704 80.9 112 0.1 26,786 19.0 140, 602 
Manitobacn lo winidiaes oot Matiste . 6 ove 43, 593 88.6 53 0.1 5,555 ie 49,201 
Saskatchewallerns. see .« a-finre)sit ierk 98,778 95.6 126 0.1 4,487 4.3 103,391 
Albertat 2. ccc eset oh seen ete tte ose 71,969 90.7 118 0.1 7,337 9.2 79,424 
British Columbians .. sateen see 13, 226 53.4 40 0.2 11, 482 46.4 24,748 
Canadals. .5::....0 de saeresei 36.01 454,078 79.0 695 0.1 120,242 20.9 575,015 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Farm Areas.—The total area of occupied farm land in Canada was 0.1 p.c. less 
in 1956 than in 1951. Decreases in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia were slightly greater than increases in the Prairie Provinces. 

The area of improved land increased by 3.6 p.c. in the five-year period, entirely ac- 
counted for by increases in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Similarly, the 
increase of 1.2 p.c. in the total area under crops for Canada as a whole also took place in 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


The total area of owner-operated farm land decreased by 0.7 p.c. in 1956 as compared | 


with 1951. Decreases in Eastern Canada and British Columbia more than offset increases 
in the Prairie Provinces. The largest percentage decrease in farm land owned by the 
operator was in New Brunswick with 13.7 p.c., followed closely by Newfoundland with 
12.8 p.c., and Nova Scotia with 12.6 p.c. Saskatchewan recorded the largest increase 
(2.6 p.c.) in farm area owner-operated, with Alberta and Manitoba following. 


The increase for Canada in the area rented by farm operators, which amounted to 
1.7 p.c. during the 1951-56 period, was contributed by the Paririe Provinces and Prince 
Edward Island. Decreases in farm land rented ranged from 8.5 p.c. in British Columbia 
to 28.2 p.c. in New Brunswick and 57.5 p.c. in Newfoundland. 


Farm Machinery.—The upward trend in the number of machines on farms in 
Canada continued through the 1951-56 period. For Canada as a whole, all types of ma- 
chines included in the 1956 Census showed an increase in number and in farms reporting 
them. 


Grain combines showed the greatest percentage increase, 51,3 p.c. more combines 
being reported on farms in 1956 than in 1951. Farmers in Prince Edward Island reported 
13 times as many, in Nova Scotia five and a half times as many, in Quebec three and a 
half times as many, and in New Brunswick almost three times as many. Increases in 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia were close to the national 
average of 51.3 p.c. and ranged from 40.3 p.c. in Manitoba to 65.9 p.c. in Ontario. Sas- 
katchewan showed the largest numerical increase of 18,864 combines, and together with 
Alberta contributed two-thirds of the total 1951-56 increase of 46,427 combines for Canada. 
The total number of farms reporting combines increased 50.5 p.c. to 130,384 farms. Close 
to 50 p.c. of the farms in the Prairie Provinces reported combines. 
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There has also been a considerable increase during the period in the number of motor 
trucks on farms in all provinces, the increases ranging from 17.3 p.c. in New Brunswick 
to 93.4 p.c. in Prince Edward Island. Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta reported increases above the national average of 41.3 p.c. 
The largest numerical increase was reported in Saskatchewan. 


The number of automobiles on farms in Canada increased 6.8 p.c. during the period 
1951-56, exceeding the 4.5 p.c. increase during the 1941-51 period, All provinces con- 
tributed, provincial increases ranging from 1.7 p.c. in Manitoba to 44.9 p.c. in Newfound- 
land; 330,436 Canadian farms or 57.5 p.c. of all farms reported at least one automobile. 
Ontario where 75.1 p.c. of the farms reported automobiles and Manitoba where 63.6 p.C: 
reported automobiles led the provinces in this respect. 


Canadian farms reported 25 p.c. more tractors in 1956 than in 1951 and all provinces 
shared in the increase. Newfoundland had the largest percentage increase with 134.9 p.c. 
followed by Prince Edward Island with 74.4 p.c. Saskatchewan reported the lowest per- 
centage increase of 13.8 p.c. More than two out of three farms in Canada reported one 
or more tractors in 1956. 


The national average increase between 1951 and 1956 in the number of gasoline 
engines reported on farms was 36.5 p.c. Six provinces, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia reported increases, with Saskatchewan’s 
advance of 80.6 p.c. contributing two-thirds of the total increase. Decreases in four pro- 
vinces ranged from 7.7 p.c. in Prince Edward Island and 30.0 p.c. in Quebec to 39.0 p.c. 
in Newfoundland and 39.4 p.c. in New Brunswick, 


52.—Farm Machinery by Province, Censuses of 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956 


: Motor Gasoline Grain 

Automobiles Tractors Toke Bngines Gicasbiriee 

Province YS | | 
and Year Farms Farms Farms Farms Farms 
No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- 
porting porting porting porting porting 
Newfoundland....... 1931 5 
1941 . 

1951 185 169 126 110 507 476 136 118} — — 

1956 268 255 296 272 735 686 83 66] — — 

Pee ISIAN 5: ceetsg 1931} 3,885) 3,741 176 169 369 356} 4,193] 3,641) — — 
1941] 38,570} 3,485 577 570! 494 465} 4,128) 3,457 4 4 
1951) 4,147) 4,021) 2,776) 2,714 1,679 1,614) 3,813) 3,181 18 18 
1956] 4,511} 4,305) 4,840) 4,588) 3,247} 3,089] 3,519] 2,658 238 238 

Nova Scotia......... 1931] 10,297} 9,982 424 415) 1,704) 1,683} 2,848} 2,578) — — 
1941) 9,430} 9,092) 1,386] 1,336: 2,697] 2,475) 3,023] 2,684 2 2 
1951 6,970} 6,757] 4,807} 4,056} 5,687; 5,308] 2,178} 1,901 16 16 
1956} 8,209] 7,804) 6,537; 6,024; 7,200] 6,685} 2,510] 2,025 88 88 

New Brunswick...... 1931} 10,425) 9,998 289 279| 1,126} 1,093) 4,505} 4,243; — — 
1941] 8,677) 8,403} 1,140] 1,135.) 1,861 1,762} 4,344] 4,006 15 15 
1951) 7,999} 7,808] 5,221] 5,023} 4,786] 4,528! 2,439] 2,299 211 Pal 
1956] 8,757) 8,413} 7,646] 7,017; 5,614] 5,197) 1,478] 1,341 598 598 

i 1931] 26,877) 25,741} 2,417) 2,356] 5,152) 4,939] 36,251] 34,029] — — 


1941} 27,026] 26,412} 5,869] 5,7581| 6,703} 6,365) 39,274] 36,554 55 55 
1951; 41,602) 40,937) 31,971) 30,835] 19,167) 18,438] 30,692] 28,589 420 418 
1956) 52,738) 51,492) 54,322) 50,291) 28,758] 27,382] 21,480] 19,446] 1,481] 1,475 


Ee 1931} 125,716] 115,833] 18,993] 18,318] 14,586] 18,875) 45,380] 40,082} — == 
1941} 128,744) 118,829] 35,460} 34,4781] 17,537) 16,312] 32,801] 28,193 796 786 
1951} 114,870} 107,031) 105,204) 92,065] 41,486] 38,481] 20,243} 16,524] 10,031] 9,856 
1956} 117,321] 105,574] 136,062} 105,792} 58,041} 52,859] 24,289} 18,214] 16,644] 16,294 


Manitoba............ 1931} 25,588) 24,450) 14,366} 12,983} 3,260) 3,123] 17,557} 13,820 355 351 
1941} 27,074) 26,410} 22,050} 20,9481] 7,566} 7,248] 15,772] 12,639} 1,714] 1,655 
1951} 32,060} 30,848) 50,984) 40,641] 21,163) 19,937) 17,370] 14,150] 15,268] 14,663 
1956! 32,619' 31,312! 59,265! 42,236! 28,556! 26,255! 24,305! 18,689! 21,425! 20,679 


1 Includes duplication where farms had tractors under 15 h.p. and 15 h.p. or over. 
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52.—Farm Machinery by Province, Censuses of 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956—concluded 
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Automobiles Tractors “yh Gere Cc a 
Province ee 
and Year Farms Farms Farms Farms Farms 
No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- 
porting porting porting porting porting 
Saskatchewan ...... 1931] 65,094] 62,568] 43,308} 39,434] 10,938) 10,559) 38,549 32,096} 6,019} 5,919 


1941 | 57.093] 55,767| 54,129) 51,3531] 21,285) 20,225) 33,882) 27,935) 11, 202} 10,822 
1951 | 62,963] 60,916] 106,664] 90,307} 52,626] 49,277} 55,763) 41,630 42,997) 41,215 
1956 | 64,941| 62,692] 121,388] 91,768} 74,498] 66,076} 100,732) 63,253 61,861] 58,699 


PAUISC TUE stele cceietoiete _.,.1931 | 42,817] 41,025} 23,985] 21,996} 7,319) 7,080) 26,938) 22,137 2,523} 2,461 
1941| 44,090] 42,678] 36,445] 34,4561! 14,512) 13,634) 31,091) 25,199) 5, 165) 4,910 
1951| 46,314] 44,431! 79,282] 65,369} 39,723) 35,732) 46,003] 34,248 20,852} 19,569 
1956| 47,714] 44,778] 94,156|° 68,393] 58,749) 49,974] 63,462) 41,024 33,531] 31,317 


British Columbia...1931| 10,585] 10,034] 1,402} 1,312) 3,947) 3,707) 3,544 3,051 20 19 
1941 9,.757| 9,318) 2,696] 2,573!) 4,825} 4,490] 3,910) 3,245 60 54 
1951 | 12,557| 12,103] 13,148] 11,535} 9,291] 8,460) 4,407} 3,375 687 665 
1956| 14,933] 13,804) 15,282) 12,422) 11,758} 10,254) 7,896) 5,196 1,060 995 


ee eee ee ee eS | ee Ee an La =a 


Canadas. i cck nome - 1931 | 321,284] 303,372] 105,360] 97,262| 48,401) 46,365} 179,765) 155,677 8,917; 8,750 
1941 | 315,461} 300,394] 159, 752| 152,6071| 77,480) 72,976) 168,225) 143,912 19,013) 18,303 
19512| 329,667| 315,021| 399,686] 342,658} 196,122] 182,255| 183,051) 146, 018 90,500) 86,631 
19562| 352,018] 330,436] 499,811| 388,816) 277,183) 248,474) 249,779 171,925) 136,927) 130,384 


1 Includes duplication where farms had tractors under 15 h.p. and 15 h.p. or over. 2 Includes the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


Farm Electrification.—Nearly three-quarters of the farms in Canada reported elec- 
tric power in 1956. Provinces were divided into two distinct groups—above and below 
the national average of 73.5 p.c. In the first group were Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia in which the percentage of farms reporting 
electric power ranged from 81.9 p.c. in British Columbia to 89.1 p.c. in Ontario, The 
second group included Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Alberta — 
where the percentages ranged from 39.7 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 51.5 p.c. in Alberta. 


Power line was reported to be the source of power on over 95 p.c. of the farms reporting 
electricity for Canada and for all provinces except Saskatchewan and Alberta. In Saskat- 
chewan, 79.5 p.c. of the farms reporting electricity reported power line source, 7.8 p.c. — 
wind electric and 12.8 p.c. other sources. In Alberta, 87.6 p.c. of the farms reporting 
electricity reported power line source, 3.2 p.c. wind electric and 9.4 p.c. other sources. 


53.—Farm Electrification by Province, Census 1956 
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eres ; Source of Supply 
Province One or More 
Sources of Power Wind Other 
Power Line Electric Sources 
No. No. No. No. 

Newioundlan divans ar coet ec ode Seine osieteerare som: 1,059 1,010 4 45 
Prince, Wd ward, lsland=s...nesreats. tare eee ee <r 3,748 3,678 5 67 
INO VES CODID A. «Ree ee os sere ore Arete ate «arate rere ciate 18,677 18,604 10 66 
NewabrunsWiCkoincie cok. sce tee cision terrain eicle ee eters 19,328 18,969 64 297 
QuebOG hoo 5 voi 10 ee tees Perak ie othe oe ele ols ie eins Wis shale 108,015 107, 259 215 553 
Ontarto sess cos teers en lao ater eee ele sei ieas 0 estas 125,310 124,873 79 365 
Manitobas seo scoa nee tics armtereiete a a etic ceiia. steers eieureieters 41,464 41,003 66 399 
Asia EGHE WATIO i cee mike ois alereretist ovens: srotmians theterecetoretetetniers ciate 43,778 34, 819 3,421 5,604 
o AGT ova 5, eaten (eat es Se! Cae reOAS UR Stee oP 40,937 35, 844 1al2 3,839 
British Colum bidsester. cree eto aeate as sate nee arene 20,279 19,334 19 930 
Canada te. See. . cate ctaae comers 422,604 405,396 5,195 12,171 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 
Tables 54 and 55 are based on estimates published in October and N ovember 1957 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give 
the acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the 
harvests of 1955 and 1956 with averages for the years 1950-54 in the leading countries of 
the world. 


54.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1955 and 1956 in 
Specified Countries with Average for 1950-54 
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Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 


Continent and Country 


Average Average 
1950-54 1955 1956 1950-54 1955 1956 
"000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres ’000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 
North America’.................... 90,780 70,850 74,950 || 1,646,000 | 1,461,000 1,612,000 
IRS Boa | ae ee a 25,702 21,506 22,781 528, 986 494,142 573,060 
IOs. Sl. at BUR BL is 1,647 1,977 2,259 21,788 31, 230 40, 420 
Muited States)... lec cc. i iiledess. 63,361 47, 285 49,817 || 1,094,183 934,731 997, 207 
ees eee ae RS, Se ea 71,240 71,970 67,410 || 1,660,000 | 1,820,000 1,600,000 
OS Do See a ee a 573 604 620 16,920 20,180 20,960 
emai... 08.8 i Ok 421 473 464 20,278 26, 250 22,050 
ENE Ce a 195 164 164 10,630 9,330 9,480 
SS hs en 419 340 355 9,920 7,700 8,000 
0 SES eee 10,916 11, 252 7,000 315, 244 380, 830 240,000 
eee. te. . 1. so kee ee, 2,415 2,599 2,622 40, 042 49,000 45,730 
ae eS SR es ene ae 362 360 350 13,036 14,900 15,900 
See a te. LAIR OR. 12,085 12,300 12,308 288, 080 349, 210 318,980 
MmXOMDOURG IY, $l. 0°. e etek e kok 45 44 38 1,382 1,380 1,140 
Pipenerinnds 0000. ROMS 209 220 212 11,376 12,970 11,340 
CUACEEN CEE, SVT ERE SP a ag aa 56 45 51 1,682 1,170 2,050 
1s eae aied Geeeaee aan 1,785 1,991 1,942 23, 526 18,650 20, 860 
PSUR TOTS lojereiaieit etic t kis soa nd oe 10,470 10,536 10,638 155, 000 150,000 155,000 
Lee Eat ees See 899 7 981 29,640 26, 350 34,970 
aduzerland 2).000....5 Blue. 219 236 190 9,080 10, 850 6,170 
United Kingdom................. 2,263 1,949 2,283 94,646 97,070 106,960 
Western Germany............... ~ 2,728 2,875 2,830 110,228 123,570 127,560 
LE a eae ea — 4,700 4,003 — 89,500 64,670 
ther Purope si. sess obs 20, 240 20, 400 20,360 429,000 431,000 388, 000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (Europe and Asia)......... 111,500 
ean al aaa i el 127, 760 137,970 142,850 || 1,760,000 | 1,875,000 1,875,000 
India 24,422 27,517 30,386 251,586 327,710 319,910 
ae Ba - 75,100 85,000 82,670 
1,871 22,210 17,390 22,850 
1,766 1,639 1,625 Bae 53,940 50,520 
165 165 165 1,902 2,020 * 2,020 
10,364 10,653 11,280 129,800 118,420 124,210 
2,277 2,718 2,718 26,510 22,050 32,150 
13,514 17,445 18,125 213,598 253, 530 235, 160 
| SS ee ot ea a 16,490 16,860 17,550 183, 000 193,000 213, 000 
Send Dee. te. Lee... 4,267 4,940 4,800 41,508 46,080 54,600 
Ee i ees Uhr Se 1,631 1,593 1,630 49,060 53,330 56, 860 
French Morocco. ................- 3,496 4,112 3,783 35,302 35,070 38, 470 
7 alee od ad ASE TN Se A al 2,399 1,955 2,937 19,796 14,520 17,540 
Union of South Africa,............ 3,020 2,474 2,671 23,040 29,210 30, 680 
South America!.................... 17,730 16,810 20, 080 307,000 304, 000 360,000 
ES en oa 11,871 10,037 135325 216, 204 192,900 260, 880 
See te Meee aioe eee 1,310 wit she 18,900 27,000 30,000 
SR, 1s SOT. 7 we, ee 1,933 1,925 1,894 37,446 38,500 36, 860 
a So ASR EE SS Seen 391 420 408 5,114 6,140 4,780 
Ree ne ee ee 1,515 1,968 1,614 22,376 31,210 19,980 
I Sor Le oe 10,832 10, 238 7,865 186, 630 198, 250 137, 700 
a Caimi al aia lel 10,716 10,170 7,800 181,910 195, 600 135,000 
mentand. .. 5.0... sec cdes ence 116 68 65 4,720 2,650 2,700 
World Totals!................ 446,330 474,700 484,700 || 6,985,000 | 7,400,000 7,800, 000 


1 Estimated totals are rounded to millions and include allowances for missing data for countries shown and data 
for producing countries not shown. *Includes Albania, Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
_ Hungary, Poland and Romania. 
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55.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1955 and 1956 in 
Specified Countries with Average for 1950-54 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country ‘AOA A 
ge verage 
1950-54 1955 1956 1950-54 1955 1956 
000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America!................-65: 1,703,000 | 1,916,000 | 1,679,000 519,000 662,000 651,000 
Ganad are concccien state cie tees vere 414,086 407,783 524,445 228,334 252,385 269, 065 
Mexicotinenicn te taurentomiene trees etele-« 3,759 4,850 2,070 7,554 8,810 9,090 
United Stateseeee eee eee 1,285,417 | 1,503,074 | 1,152,652 283 , 026 401,225 372,495 
EBuropel...s 5. c0c.0 ce ccen s+. daweeess 1,385,000 | 1,375,000 | 1,447,000 785,000 920, 000 1,065,000 
ATIStIIS Arron Sees neo eeee serae 24,156 25,060 25, 800 13, 288 15, 880 17,660 
Belgium... sya. clicl- eleteterere nie creleteler ster 32,462 33,140 33,340 12,344 12,880 13,240 
Denmarkvics. cc thle eco cee ew en 58,740 - 59,450 58,700 88, 490 101,050 110,320 
Minland.. «4. eaedemes ns ac sere’ 57,500 47,000 49,500 11,760 12,500 14, 200 
TNarhile a Are oe uP otasr ind doo or 242,298 250,750 317, 200 89,372 122,650 275,000 
Greece 2. gore hee rer takeerrtersis. 9,558 10, 800 10, 100 10, 424 10,310 10,550 
Wrelanc.. copes see ctciores  elislete heletouate 38,744 39,690 37,520 8,910 11,480 14,650 
Ttalyco.0 career eee een Orr re 37,516 36,060 34, 890 13,057 13,400 12,650 
MUXeMbDOULE ARG cee ats «6 clererem seelore 2,602 2,970 2,900 ae a “ 
INetherlandsins en... <b ieteetets oo 32,210 39, 960 33,670 11,048 12,110 12,740 
NORWAY. « J. row tess aes. 6 ase ater oi 11,726 7,850 12,500 Vit) 9,620 13,660 
Portugal.cs. set: Sh ete, & We ihete hs 9,424 5,700 6,500 5,780 3,900 4,560 
SDAIN dace deihts cee ceeelss ieiieeis ees = 35,306 42,700 31,120 - 88,830 96,450 71,250 
Sweden. sos: teem ee es + eines 59,744 41,130 79,170 14, 850 18,740 28,130 
Switzerland eeissesae ss te terierae 4,946 4,640 6,160 2,581 2,900 4,370 
Wnited Kingdoms...-.c-tesee a 186,774 189, 630 174,020 100,326 137,010 130,670 
Western Germany..........-+++e- 180, 322 170,680 168, 890 82,320 95,500 106, 100 
EY MP OSIA VAR etianas aeincog «alee s'e ss At 19,150 22,320 boys 17,910 15,800 
@ther Huropettecs..... cece 341,000 349, 000 343, 000 207, 000 225,000 208, 000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (Europe and Asia).......... vs a RS ne ae me 
TAC ER ee es Ne OS nin ORT 106,000 108, 000 108, 000 805, 000 840, 000 805, 000 
GHIA. ccc dome tec oo a setemtess* ie es ms 325,000 ste A 
Ens b OS A Fes Sek BS rc ae oh ae ne 116, 414 133,930 128,290 
LPAI cc coseotche etn erestareisigesle Storoteueis 6 e. bis me 36,798 40,420 36,740 
APACS. clk « he ete tts 0 cand ete tore sa ih oe 6 35,270 41,300 46, 000 
FADAN. Ls sess earn at age pee ores 9,948 11,440 11,090 90, 439 99,020 96,380 
Me banona- chitinase micas teceiieiee Pe ae . 664 740 760 
Manchuria........ Re oe eaves ae ae bs oe a ne 
Pa leistanima ce samctiesie teat ieleitors Py sis ets 6, 600 6,580 6,910 
YVTID LA. . och tetiveing aden Lee eran suNs 535 e; ae 12,292 6,890 25, 260 
MPurkey dito cdeee es sod eee eee 24,958 24,530 26,320 128, 380 137,100 100,000 
ATTICA! notin dasce oe aaete Maat ei 23,000 17,000 12,000 146,000 124, 000 155,000 
AMlserian. of. pe aees oes ese ee eee 2 8,940 5,900 5,860 37,494 32,470 46, 210 
Plgy ptt sc. Wee omens Sag aaa ee ses - we * 4,976 5,820 5,920 
Hreneh: Moroccomes..-ce tee eee 3,978 2,110 1,590 71, 220 57,330 72,340 
ORT to CASS ee. ort boeeebnosonAdguer 1,074 vo ak 8,920 4,050 7,160 
Union of South Africa............. 8,350 Ri; aie 2,200 ee Re 
South Americal................06+- 67,000 61,000 91,000 62, 000 70,000 86,000 
Wrpentina: LOM e-. oc. asic ene ses 56, 284 49,810 78,540 39,320 43, 680 62,670 
Ghileva. ccd Mera oe ct ee eee 6, 800 7,400 7,190 4,316 4,600 4,330 
PGE accu eou ahs Sea see le ces e, oe A. 8, 980 10,560 7,670 
LUST IR ERE Gore nn oeeDaucbacs ac 2,816 2,800 3,470 1,344 1,330 1,990 
Oceania etree essere 44,560 69,910 55,840 33,739 45,550 55,100 
FATES HALE Bh op eo OOO 42,252 67,500 53,120 31,351 | 48,440 52,500 
News Zealanders... scsiieteer oc 2,308 2,410 2,720 2,388 2,110 2,600 
World Totals!i2.....o.252..%... 4,165,000 | 4,450,000 | 4,275,000 || 2,695,000 3,100,000 3,540,000 


1 Estimated totals are rounded to millions and include allowances for missing data for countries shown and for 
other producing countries not shown. 2 Comprises Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary, Poland and Romania. 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Land is one of the bases of the Canadian economy and wise use of the land is the 
foundation of good forestry. In addition to providing the greatest amount of the most 
usable woods as economically as possible, good forestry aids in maintaining agricultural 
lands against drought and erosion; continuously protects water-catchment areas and 
assures supplies of water; furnishes cover for game and fur-bearing animals; and gives 
opportunity for recreation which only the forests can provide. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions{ 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wide 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in the 
character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence eight fairly well defined 
forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative proportion of the 
total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Region Forested Area Region Forested Area 
POOTCAIIGL ST eA See nee oe en LEN 82.1 Acadiany Bez, See RAR ES 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence......... 6.5 Columbigt.. heen bras 0.8 
Subalpine..... statele ctefereveus aise eteteis sieis 3.7 Decrduolisns mec crc ee ee 0.4 
Montane...., aletetenrte coicnisaldleas 2.3 
Coast. < siaterelninieleisiivicisolelsicleieisine 222 PL ORAU Nats ss.hta ec ot ee 100.0 


Boreal Forest Region.—The Boreal Region comprises the greater part of the forested 
area of Canada, forming a continuous belt from the Atlantic Ocean westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the black spruces are 
characteristic tree species; other prominent conifers are tamarack, which ranges throughout 
the region, balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and the federal forestry program were revised in the Forest 
Economics Section, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Provincial forestry 
programs were prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing 
with forest and allied industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised in the Forestry Section, Industry 
and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

tA more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin No. 89, A Forest Classification for Canada 
by W. E. D. Halliday, a publication of the Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Be etrees, Ottawa. Accounts of variations in Canadian physiography, climate. etc., are given in Chapter I of this 
volume. : 
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lodgepole pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the region is primarily 
coniferous there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white birches and 
the poplars; these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly 
where the region grades into the Grassland Formation of the prairies. In turn the proportion 
of barrens (non-forested rock, muskeg and tundra) increases in the northern parts until 
the region finally merges into the Tundra Formation. In the southern parts of the eastern 
portions of the region there is considerable intrusion of species from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest Region, such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, 
black ash and eastern white cedar. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—Coniferous forest found on the higher slopes of the 
mountains east of the Coast Ranges in British Columbia is known as the Subalpine Region. 
It extends northward to the divide between the drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace 
Rivers and that of the Stikine and Liard Rivers. The characteristic species are Engelmann 
spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine. There is a close relationship with the Boreal Region, 
from which the black and the white spruces and aspen intrude, more particularly in the 
northern parts. There is also some entry of Douglas fir from the Montane Forest, as 
well as western hemlock, western red cedar and amabilis fir from the Coast Forest. Other 
species found are western larch, whitebark pine and limber pine. 


Montane Forest Region.—This region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia, part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much of the western 
mountain system in the United States, and comes in contact with the Coast, Columbia 
and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern portions, 
to which it is restricted. Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the 
central and southern parts. Lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter 
being well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
from the Subalpine Region become important constituents in the northern parts, together | 
with white birch. The Boreal white spruce also enters here. Extensive bunch grass and 
sage brush communities of the Grassland Formation are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, the Coast Region consists principally of western red cedar and 
western hemlock, with Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. Amabilis 
fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and alpine fir, 
are common towards the timberline. Western white pine is found in the southern parts. 
Broadleaved trees such as black cottonwood, red alder and broadleaf maple have a limited 
distribution in this region. Arbutus and garry oak occur in Canada only on the southeast 
coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland. These are species that have entered 
from the Montane Forest in the United States. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers, and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red 
cedar and western hemlock are the characteristic species of this Columbia Region. Associ 
ated with these are Douglas fir, which is of general distribution, and, in the southern parts,- 
western white pine, western larch and grand fir. Engelmann spruce from the Subalpine 
Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent at the upper 
levels of the forest in the remainder of the region. ‘Towards lower elevations in the west 
and in parts of the Kootenay Valley, the forest grades into the Montane Region and in a 
few places into the Grassland Formation. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of this forest, widespread in the eastern 
United States, is found in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario. 
Here with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St.Lawrence Forest Region, 
such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, are 
scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in this 
locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Kentucky 
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coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut hickories, and 
scarlet, black and pin oaks. Black walnut, sycamore and swamp white oak also are 
largely confined to this region. Conifers are few, mainly scattered white pine, tamarack, 
red juniper and hemlock. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River valley is a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch with certain dominant broadleaved 
species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar maple, red maple, red 
oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are the eastern white cedar, 
the largetooth aspen and, toa lesser extent, beech, white oak, butternut and white ash. 
Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam fir, jack pine, poplar and 
white birch, intrude from the north, and in the east, red spruce from the Acadian Forest 
becomes abundant in certain portions. 


Acadian Forest Region.—The greater part of the Maritime Provinces contains a 
forest closely related to both the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and the Boreal Regions. 
The characteristic species is red spruce, with which are associated balsam fir, yellow birch 
and sugar maple, with some red pine, white pine, beech and hemlock.- Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, 
red maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar and jack pine, 
however, are restricted almost entirely to the western half of the region. 


Section 2.—Native Tree Species 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods and about 10 p.c. of the large 
number of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial importance. About 82 p.c. 
of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. 


The dominant species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1. Detailed 
information is contained in Forestry Branch Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada, * 
published by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,621,045 sq. miles or 46 p.c. of the total 
land area. 


Approximately 782,000 sq. miles or 48 p.c. of the total forested area of Canada is 
classified as non-productive, i.e., incapable of producing crops of merchantable wood. 
However, these forests do provide valuable protection for drainage basins and shelter for 
game and fur-bearing animals. 


Of the productive portion of the forested area, 642,000 sq. miles are considered to 
be now accessible for commercial operations. The potentially accessible productive 
forests contain much valuable timber suitable for lumber and pulpwood. At present it 
is not economical to conduct cutting operations on these areas but, as low-cost methods of 
transportation are developed, as accessible forested areas become depleted, and as the 
demand for wood products increases, these potentially accessible productive forests will 
be brought progressively into commercial development. Because of less favourable 
climatic conditions the productive capacity of these timberlands is expected to be lower 
than that of the accessible areas now being logged. 


The predominant part played by the lumber and other forest products industries in 

the development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate the forest in 
terms of timber alone. A growing realization of the economic importance of the non- 
timber values, however, is bringing about increasing recognition of the true value of the 
forests and is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 
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Inventories of forest resources are made periodically by provincial forest authorities 
and, with their co-operation, the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates 
of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear in Table 1. These estimates 
are subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


1.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region 1956 


See eee nnn 


Conifers Broadleaved Totals 
Province Total Total Total 
and Region Saw |Smaller| Equi- Saw Smaller | Equi- Saw | Smaller} Equi- 
Timber |Material | valent | Timber |Material valent || Timber |Material | valent 
Volume Volume Volume 
Million 7000 Million | Million 7000 Million || Million 000 Million 
ft. b.m. | cords cu. ft.) | ft. b.m.| cords cu. ft.) || ft. bm. | cords cu. ft.) 
Accessible 
Newfoundland— 
Rabradoreassiicisteeenien 5,474, 62,041 6,368 416 2,141 265 5,890} 64,182 6,633 
Tslande cee cemieeesice s 5,857) 65,354 6,727 1,039 1,150 305 6,896) 66,504 7,032 
Prince Edward Island... 220 672 101 47 460 49 267 1,132 150 
Nowa Scotiawe aces cock 4,849) 238,167 2,939 1,261 5,363 708 6,110} 28,530 3,647 
New Brunswick......... 12,250} 65,294 8,000 9,500} 24,706 4,000] 21,750} 90,000} 12,000 


a | eh ee ee Se | a | a en ee 


Torats, ATLANTIC 


PROVINCES......200000- 28,650| 216,528] 24,185] 12,263) 33,820 5,327|| 40,918) 250,348) 29,462 
Quebeciricceec cies +s): stele 37,005| 450,495} 45,693} 12,950) 176,108} 17,559 49,955| 626,603) 68,252 
Ontario. . 02. 265 <0s oni oni 80,703} 438,771] 53,436] 78,359] 171,242} 30,228 159,062} 610,013] 83,664 


ae. | ee ee | SS | ee ee 


Torats, CENTRAL 


PROVINCES......+.++0-- 117,708} $89,266] 99,129} 91,309] 347,350) 47,787 209, 017|1, 236,616} 146,916 
Manitoba........eeeseee- 4,896) 55,405 5,689 4,605) 18,651 2,506 9,501; 74,056 8,195 
Saskatchewan..........- 5,881} 55,812 5,920] 10,187; 51,882 6,447], 16,068] 107,694| 12,367 
AN DERta eh cleric celewte ctervlo = 65,277| 225,235| 32,200] 61,224] 136,061) 23,810) 126, 501] 361,296} 56,010 


CESS a | eS | | ee | ee 


Torats, PRAIRIE 


PROVINCES.......25--0- 76,054| 336,452] 43,809] 76,016} 206,594) 32,763) 152, 070| 543,046} 76,572 
British Columbia........ 458,015} 109,581) 100,918 8,137 He 1,627) 466,152] 109,581) 102,545 
Northwest Territories... 1,000} 34,500 3,132 1,000} 16,500 1,603 2,000} 51,000 4,735 
Yukon Territory........ 1,750} 25,000 2,475 250 6,000 560 2,000} 31,000 3,035 


Senne, (See renee ee eee eer sea | ronments | (ere erm oo) ir 


Totals, Accessible....... 683,177|1,611,327| 273,598] 188,975] 610,264) 89,667 872,152|2,221,591| 363,265 

Totals, Potentially 

Accessible............- 215,146] 794,639) 110,574 5,265) 92,750 8,937]| 220,411) 887,389} 119,511 
Canadayicccnceo uae 


898, 32312, 405,966] 384,172) 194,240) 703,014) 98,604 1,092, 563/3,108,980) 482,77 


1 Cubie volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 


Forest Land Tenure.—Private individuals or corporations own 5 p.c. of the total 
forest land of Canada and the remaining 95 p.c. is still in the possession of the Crown 
in the right of the Federal or the Provincial Governments. Rights to cut Crown timber 
under lease or licence have been granted on 11 p.c. of the total forest land. Some of the 
unalienated land has already been logged and has reverted to the Crown but it is mainly 
located in the less accessible areas. 


Farm woodlots on the 623,000 farms across Canada cover about 22,780,000 acres 
(Census of 1951)—13 p.c. of the total farm area and over 6 p.c. of the total accessible 
productive forest. These small wooded tracts ranging in size from three or four acres to 
900 or more acres are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Further, the woodlots 
of Eastern Canada are in general highly productive because they lie in the southern parts 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 
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ACCESSIBLE STANDING TIMBER BY TYPE, AND PROVINCE 
OR REGION, 1956 
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2.—Tenure of Occupied Forest Land by Province 1956 


(Net area in sq. miles) 


Provincial Crown Land 


Federal Crown Land Privately Owned Land 


Total 
Province Oc- 

or cupied 

Territory Leases | Permits Leases Farm Forest 

and and Total and Other | Total | Wood- | Other | Total || Land 

Licences] Sales Licences lots 

Newfoundland........... 18, 836 — 18, 836 a — — 58 | 1,784 | 1,842 || 20,678 
WERUTAAOT Are A 12,008 —_— 12,008 —_— — —_ — — _ 12,008 
UTES cay oe ae ee 6,828 —_ 6,828 —_— — — 58 1,784 1,842 8,670 
Prince Edward Island.... — — — — 3 3 541 65 606 609 
Nova Scotia............. 700 44 744 oo 52 52 2,884 5,581 8,465 9,261 
New Brunswick.......... 10, 732 — 10,732 _ 574 574 3,194 TeGaonl a A26 22,432 
BITC DEG HAN een sock ces 64, 839 _— 64, 839 — _— — 9,179 | 12,434 | 21,613 86, 452 
PRETO Ns se Csi nics 75,391 —_ 75,391 — 206 206 6,020 | 12,166 | 18,186 93,783 
BRST CODES )e-cy oc aces o.o's-s.c © 1,522 839 2,361 — 456 456 2,832 1,801 4,633 7,450 
Saskatchewan........... 1,406 44 1,450 — 575 575 4,602 Mayes 5,974 7,999 
SOEs ho Raas's ae ais’ ans 3,042 986 4,028 289 1325 1,614 4,477 _ 4,477 10,119 
_ British Columbia........ 3,780 | 3,487 | 47,247 — 808 808 | 1,807} 6,688] 8,495 |) 16,550 
Northwest Territories.... o — — 9 oo ) — — — 9 
Yukon Territory......... _ — — 19 _— 19 — — — 19 
Canada............. 180,228 | 5,400 | 185,628 317 | 3,999 | 4,316 | 35,594 | 49,823 | 85,417 || 275,361 


——————————— 
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Section 4.—Forest Depletion 


A general account of forest depletion and increment together with statistics of forest 
fires and fire losses is presented in this Section. Details of the scientific control of those 
influences that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., are dealt with 
in Section 5. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1945-54, together with preliminary data for 1955, are given in Table 3. 
Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten-year period, 94 p.c. was utilized and 6 p.c. 
was destroyed by fire. The utilization of 3,023,922,000 cu. feet comprised 45 p.c. logs 
and bolts, 38 p.c. pulpwood, 14 p.c. fuelwood, and the remaining 3 p.c. miscellaneous 
products. Approximately 6 p.c. of the total utilization was exported in the form of logs 
and bolts and pulpwood. 


The more efficient utilization of cut timber is an important factor related to forest 
depletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of the sawn log 
was discarded. Changes of great significance have been taking place in the uses of wood, 
permitting the utilization of sizes, qualities and species previously considered unmerchant- 
able. The development and the manufacture of rayon, cellophane and numerous other 
products in the cellulose industry is rapidly extending the use of wood. The increasing 
demand for plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood is resulting in greater 
use of inferior classes of wood and therefore in the more complete utilization of forest 
resources and the elimination of much waste. 


The accessible portion of the productive forests of Canada, covering an area of 642,000 
sq. miles, constitute the reserve from which forest production will be obtained for many 
years to come. The supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated to be 
363,265,000,000 cu. feet, of which approximately 153,300,000,000 cu. feet are located on 
that portion of the area at present under lease or private ownership. The utilization in 
1955 of 3,280,000,000 cu. feet represents 0.9 p.c. of the accessible productive volume, and 
2.1 p.c. of the merchantable volume on the occupied areas (where the utilization is actually 
taking place). These percentages show that cutting is concentrated in the occupied 
areas and the wood that grows on the unoccupied areas is not as yet being used. This 
situation emphasizes the necessity for the orderly management of all commercial forests 
if the forest industries are to maintain their dominant position in the development of the 
natural resources of Canada. 


3.—Average Forest Utilization and Depletion 1954 and 1955 compared with 
Ten-Year Average 1945-54 


we SS SS ee Ee 
ee ooooooEoEoEoOooaooaooaoaoaoaoaooaoooooaaaooaoaoaoooaaqaqaqaqaoaqaqaqaqaeeeeee—e—e—e—eee—ee—eeeee ee SS ee 


Usable Wood Depletion! 
Item cm —— 
Av. Av. 
1945-54 1954 1955P 1945-54 1954 1955? 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
Domestic usetcaecas se ee oes oe tae 1,346,324 | 1,482,531 | 1,555,634 42.0 46.3 44.1 
IXpOrted sy wae. tacks oe a atereitoete atoletctaratate 10, 863 9,702 7,501 0.3 0.3 0.2 
Pulpwood— 
WOMEStIC USE haa con cs cee os ste ieenn 978,484 | 1,097,637 | 1,207,439 30.5 34.3 34.2 
Exported salagets aerate seumrtatsinte statevsea © 173,105 155, 226 160,037 5.4 4.8 4.5 
MEL WOO.Gi wor 4c beteeieynistess Wotenemstele isiisieicke 2 433, 486 313, 461 289 , 872 1325 9.8 8.2 
Other products tour. pare tet sens cee = 81, 660 63,756 59,587 2.6 2.0 LEZ 
Average Annual Utilization......... 3,023,922 | 3,122,313 | 3,280,070 94.3 97.5 92.9 
Wastage— 
Byitorest: {res ats sacs Bocce es ee teers oe 182,519 81,170 250,770 5.7 2.5 tod 
Average Annual Depletion.......... 3,206,441 | 3,203,483 | 3,530,840 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Neen ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee en arnnEEESTTEEE RETESET Ne 


1 Does not include wastage caused by agencies other than fire, such asinsects, disease and natural mortality, 
for which no reliable estimates are available. 
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Forest Fire Statistics —During 1955 there were 6,360 forest fires in Canada (exclusive 
of 156 within the Yukon and Northwest Territories) compared with 3,022 in 1954 and an 
annual average of 5,141 for the period 1945-54. In 1954 only about 266,000 acres were 
damaged compared with over 1,379,000 in 1955. However, the 1955 area burned was 
almost identical to the average for the previous decade while the size of the average fire 
was lower. Costs of fire fighting are more indicative of the difference in severity of the 
two fire seasons—a little less than $1,000,000 in 1954 and more than $6,500,000 in 1955. 
The average of similar costs for the period 1945-54 was about $2,000,000. About 30 p.c. 
of all forest fires in 1955 were caused by lightning. 


4.—Forest Fire Losses 1954 and 1955 compared with Ten- Year Average 1945-54 
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Yukon and 
Provinces! Northwest 
Item Territories 
Av. 1945-542 19543 19553 1955 

ee eee) | VW IRE TT ee ve 
mente, WIhOS keen. ik hs dd. Sots ne denio No. 5,141 3, 022 6,360 156 
ites mnder 10 ACreg oo. cy obs ccdeucmcn ace Jceue ‘ee 3,902 2,573 5,213 81 
Fires 10 acres or over............c0cccceceeee. ee 1,239 449 1,147 to 
PUMPS PUNE MNOGE oo oy. con os Sos hac cic okck cnn. , acres 1,373,596 265, 626 1,379,567 234,375 
Merchantable timber..................0.-005. ee 255, 278 72,1386 344, 556 4,659 
Bemie BOWE RI Cl Acca: WAG Oe. dees “ 366, 804 50, 677 241,513 55,021 
MEOW CT ANGST op Peo sc sche Adhe ede cu dcks f 153,996 38,981 563, 868 2,009 
Non-forestéd lands... 5560s ccs 20 ils vbceed due % 597,518 103, 832 229, 630 172,686 
Average size of fire...................000000005. acres 267 88 217 1,502 

Merchantable Timber Burned— 

Peer te oe aL Takats | M ft. b.m. 382,041 46,474 238,141 25,549 
BOI LOY amr LA Uses oo aici« Bilene fosicrace srarercth nc ds cords 1,054, 139 834,055 2,321,077 8,713 
Estimated Values Destroyed‘.................. $ 3,655, 718 1,667,685 7,140, 960 306,888 
Merchantable timber..................0000-0 $ 1,575,591 1,246,176 4,491,543 159,376 
SOLE 220 CLAS es le nena Seas $ 985,308 158, 232 763,497 110,043 
Mubver ands shee ne Oo $ 130, 498 45, 895 565,718 2,009 
Other property: burned : 23... 2.26 .ig<eae scl $ 964,321 217,382 1,320, 202 35,460 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting.................. $ 2,059,827 931, 231 6,570,944 110, 244 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Costs.. $ 5,715,545 2,598, 916 13,711,904 417,132 
Area under protection. ...............0.005 sq. miles 1,106, 694 1,052,590 118,500 
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1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Newfoundland excluded; no records available 
prior to 1949. 3 Newfoundland included. 4 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, 
stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities, or the enhanced values resulting from silviculture and manage- 
ment practices. 


5.—Forest Fire Losses by Province 1954 and 1955 compared with Ten-Year Average 1945-54 
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Annual 
Item Average 1954 1955 
1945-54 
oe SE ae ee ee ee eee ee eee 
Newfoundland— 
(ERD sos CE ae Oe Ce | poe Be eee No. et 108 137 
CHIR OOTY: RR | Set ol ID St Ridin 4a Speed Millis sinineeias acres ae 1,839 4,687 
Wire fighting cost’and damage.....<....sccce+ccceecdencccas $ wa A 6,329 
_ Nova Scotia— 
eee Demme eaes Jr? eaten oh isla: tarde. wrk cee. Célae ae « oo. No. 271 359 261 
VE 4 OS ARES RS Os BE a Bette dais Lia NR acres 10,302 4,194 20, 466 
Fire fighting cost and damage. ..... 2.5.5 cece ccccccecsccnce 130,044 51,458 78,542 
New Brunswick— 
Seen ME nr es re! Se eT ret pervert No. 249 187 164 
eee MOtRy Set. Penis rem . orci masee ite dA hxc os «a « wanbardoien acres 16, 836 2,002 12,788 
Fire ignite cost and damage.......... 6. cccccsccecuoseccs 212,488 19,775 156,090 
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5.—Forest Fire Losses by Province 1954 and 1955 compared with Ten-Year Average 1945-54— 


concluded 
————————————————————————— ee !C“_’—aaOa0>——_'''"'— 
Annual 
Item Average 1954 1955 
1945-54 
ea three eS 
Quebec— 
MOreat Mires..te techies Mlcectatle a tere orate atold stata ctotcteteters trols. aia tfeveiere ere , 1,134 392 1,276 
ATOR DUINEC Ln. AetRie bie tele Woe Oeeieroeis ¢ aieereie he teem te es wales 171,259 51,959 549, 550 
Fire fighting cost and damage...........sseeeeerereeeeeeees $ 1,106,023 158, 545 4,914, 672 
Ontario— 
TOTES ELLOS ccrecicc culate cleo clarelaunie cla) eisieeeverelo: ousiascfonsis alotelalaets ovale é 1ha00 881 2,252 
VGA oy ihni(:’s Mee a cnn old dnote oar oncomR aT don ondumo dou: 155,071 54,693 396, 423 
Fire fighting cost and damage........-....seeseeeeeereeeees $ 1,292,302 960,810 6,512, 453 
Manitoba— 
ROLES ELLOS: ee ene cee creer ees oreo reidiels oe shel vernon sioley tareiexeteno scree é 262 121 Sou 
INTeatbURNE GL. sete sacteteie el de cet eiere Setsler= alors sere of ole tara dhaze 184,771 5, 871 106, 926 
Fire fighting cost and damage........-...eseeeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 256,043 18,655 350, 461 
Saskatchewan— 
WOrCSUET Son occ hee ae etoleie ste e spetetana vars eloiotchsisre tele lesssialera:tiepererstere : 126 57 175 
Nagel Siihgitcls Geeta tion COO C RUN Os Oona Meco ecrone amu pe cunc 138, 161 3, 802 33, 497 
Fire fighting cost and damage............ssseseeeereececes $ 110,394 15,410 109, 363 
Alberta— 
HGOresti fresh een aesslerce nivielate tere uaicls (ells ay ete» stetater leleiete:s ielerenoiore tele : 191 80 232 
ATOR DUNG Cite a, oe cicin chest > oleloda: sls ccieus: se «eke etdshener eer sxeasrayssesuer oe « 395,610 128, 337 201, 294 
Fire fighting cost and damage..........-.sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 1,299, 252 1,128,538 1,243,840 
British Columbia— 
Mores ti LTES . Miseatel es ioyalaicsreeetioters lore oie wins iele ous cleredenetehalin/« scree sisie'e ; 1,491 764 1,384 
GTO Bia iYee bo et Re enn. ORES onic nocoou ade SUCbr 279 , 952 10,309 ° 46,694 
Fire fighting cost and damage..........sssseeeeeeeeeeeeeees $ 1, 264, 147 211,792 233,974 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory— 
I OrESt ATES sc ooa 6 se ticks Pitan cts oes hatte erste leiereietatatetera) s(oretere : a 55 75 
IN ront DUTNOCE eecre cerae tees ctosbesslateve suslare oysleGresiaretelaieisrasrsieels ne 7,109 41,329 
Fire fighting cost and damage............eeeeeeeeereeeeeees $ a 27,627 30,996 
Northwest Territories— 
Lye eesi ne thy he adie’ cGcod doe dcono con dc cnt dciclobiia Sacco ob : = 57 81 
Area: Ure Cas cccaters tho 0:0 hfe, Horas, etele oles schoo even estohs io « orehavolers « ae 1,124,480 193,046 
Fire fighting cost and damage $ ee 289,214 386, 136 
National Parks— 
Morest fires. hate caie ooieis. os fe etecieles« <.e/s) sole ouoiatetereie te eyrisie,«/se.0051* ; 32 18 43 
FA TOA DUTNGC en I. bees cottee Soeince « siebece tiene Dereie's so .oke ooume.= 4,564 151 1,220 
Fire fighting cost and damage $ 8,910 1, 4385 76,507 
Indian Lands— 
Forest ufiressaassererctercteveeieiareteversretor ster otarstaletetovete inlets orl telarevovarane ele: : 45 29. 36 
IAT OS DULNSC Me ee Oe eer eee Pete oie ofare, teberesatee es pelle ero,“ gine 16,968 2,093 1,136 
Fire fighting cost and damage $ 35, 675 3,962 12,566 
Other Federal Lands— 
PMOrest ECS ee a cco c ce cio aera ei avoish sceaate loheh evel yeLecensietassewe enacts : Pas 26 731 
ATO DULTIOOI Roe onc cere ctecie Sele cate eimieccen crermafelereracrecteterencrors ig 376 4,886 
Fire fighting cost and damage $ os TiO 17,107 


1 Includes military areas. 


6.—Forest Fires by Cause 1954 and 1955 compared with Ten-Year Average 1945 -54 
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Yukon and 
Provinces! Northwest 
Cause Territories 
Av. 1945-542 19543 19558 1955 
No. p.c. No p.c No. p.c No p.c. 
Camp fires sae sssneas a 829 16 580 19 899 14 42 27 
Smokers! tocek nase ores 1,164 23 515 17 114 19 21 13 
Settlers toeek ssacn ats oe 6 535 10 251 8 632 10 _ _ 
Ra LWalyis ie cite cues etree. a= 546 11 329 11 570 9 5 3 
Thightnin geen piece ce errtetele 924 18 447 15 1,893 30 54 34 
Industrial operations....... 244 5 148 5 295 5 1 1 
Incendiary; ices ccmtrecs coe 139 3 99 3 156 2 — _ 
Publi@avorks ss - acceso 79 1 53 2 78 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous known....... 449 9 451 15 387 6 3 2 
Unknown: cae. cce.cnccts oe 232 4 149 5 276 4 29 19 
otalsseckek.oxweeryes 5,141 100 3, 022 100 6,360 100 156 100 


1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Newfoundland excluded; no records available 
prior to 1949. 3 Newfoundland included. 
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Section 5.—Forest Administration, Conservation and Research 
Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible for the protection and 
administration of the forest resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and of 
other federal lands such as the National Parks, forest experiment stations, military areas 
and Indian reserves. The Federal Government also administers the Canada Forestry Act 
which provides, among other things, authority for the operation of forest experiment 
stations and forest products laboratories. 


The Act also authorizes the granting of federal assistance to the provinces to enable 
them to improve the management of their own forests. Under the Federal-Provincial 
Agreements signed under authority of the Act, seven of Canada’s ten provinces have 
undertaken a forest inventory with federal financial assistance, and six provinces have 
reforestation agreements. The history of the Federal-Provincial Agreements and their 
relation to the Canada Forestry Act is described in a special article appearing in the 1956 
Year Book, pp. 459-466. In 1957 the Federal Government broadened the implementation 
of the Canada Forestry Act by providing financial assistance to the provinces for forest 
fire protection. A total of $5,000,000 is to be made available for this purpose during the 
next five years. Federal contributions will be applicable to capital expenditures, such 
as the cost of fire protection equipment and improvements, and of forest access roads, 
trails and buildings required for forest fire protection. 


The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
has been continuing work on the aerial forest mapping of federally administered lands 
and other territories. For example, forest inventory maps were prepared from air photo- 
graphs for portions of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and data were collected on 
the ground to support the interpretation of the photographs. The development of instru- 
mental aids in forest photography and in interpretation is being continued by this Branch. 


Forestry Research.—In the field of forestry the chief responsibility of the Federal 
Government is to carry out research in problems affecting the forests of Canada and their 
development, conservation and more effective utilization. To this end forest research 
and forest products research facilities have been expanded greatly throughout Canada 
during the past five years, The Forestry Branch of the Federal Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources conducts research in forest economics, silviculture, manage- 
ment, forest inventory methods, forest fire protection and in forest products. An extensive 
program of research is under way on the government experiment stations and on other 
lands, where an increasing proportion of the total effort is being expended in co-operation 
with provincial authorities and industry. 


Research in silviculture and management has been concentrated on problems of 
regeneration, on growth and stand development, and on harvest cutting methods. A 
regeneration survey extending from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Coast has 
provided information on the state of regeneration on cut-over and burned lands. This 
has been followed by intensive work of a more fundamental nature to assess the factors 
responsible for the success or failure of regeneration and tests of practical cutting methods, 
seed-bed treatments, and seeding and planting methods. Studies are made of the growth, 
yield and successional changes in the most important forest types. Systems of classifying 
forest sites are being devised to assess their effective growth, development and long-term 
_ productivity. Research in tree breeding is being carried on for artificial propagation by 
selection and development of superior strains. In forest management, research is con- 
cerned with the application of silviculture, regulation of cut, and protection in order to 
maintain forests at the highest production levels. Many of the studies in silviculture 
and forest management are conducted co-operatively with provincial forest services and 
wood-using industries. 
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Forest fire protection is a vital problem and is therefore a major concern of federal 
authorities. In forest fire research the Federal Forestry Branch is working towards full 
co-operation with the provincial forest services in achieving the best methods of forest 
fire protection. The leading contributions of the Branch have been in the field of fire 
danger measurement and in the development of equipment and techniques for fire fighting. 
Some of the more important studies being undertaken at present include the development 
of fuel-type classification methods and mapping techniques, the development of a method 
for rating fire season severity and fire protection organization efficiency, and the testing 
of fire-suppression equipment, such as back-pack tanks and hose. 


Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of the 
greatly expanded inventory programs being conducted in most provinces. Data from 
air photographs are correlated with field work to develop new techniques of timber estimat- 
ing, which is being facilitated by the use of stand volume tables. Various methods of 
field sampling are being investigated and compared. Research is continuing in methods 
for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, crown widths, canopy 
density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons of the year under 
various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of sample areas is also being 
investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and sub-types. 
Construction of suitable photogrammetric and other scientific apparatus includes those 
required by the forestry tricamera method of air photography which has been developed 
to provide maximum forestry information at minimum cost, and the shadow height cal- 
culator, which facilitates the determination of tree heights from shadows in air photographs. 


Research in forest economics is concentrated on problems associated with the preduc- 
tion of wood in the forest, land use, land tenure, taxation, forest legislation and administra- 
tive techniques, forest, management, forest labour and the valuation of forest lands. 
Economics research also involves continued study of the broad developments in forest 
industries. Further information on research is given in a special article on The Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 455-461. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forested land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves (see Table 2, 
p. 19), is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program 
of each province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Of the estimated 30,505 sq. miles of productive forests in New- 
foundland, 12,758 sq. miles lie on the Island and the remainder in Labrador. Most of 
Labrador’s forests are leased but as yet virtually untouched although there is enough 
timber for the establishment of several large paper mills. Because of this lack of develop- 
ment the area is supervised by one Forest Inspector and a Forest Warden. 

On the Island 63 p.c. of the forested area, mostly in the interior, is owned by, or 
leased to, two large paper companies. Of the remainder, 32 p.c. is unoccupied Crown 
land and 5 p.c. private holdings. A belt of coastal timber about three miles wide is retained 
to supply domestic firewood and construction material and each household has the right 
to cut 2,000 cu. feet of such wood each year. In most districts this form of cutting is 
done without restrictions but a policy is now being introduced whereby cutting in certain 
management areas will be controlled by forest officers. 

Commercial timber cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 
1952; for amounts up to 120 cords per person permits are issued by the field staff but for 
larger quantities permits must be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
number of large permits varies from 10 to 25 each year and usually cover stands damaged 
by gales, fire or insects. Unoccupied Crown land is divided into 21 Forest Inspector 
Districts of varying size, averaging 281 sq. miles. The Island is also divided into three 
Forest Regions each with a Supervisor who is in charge of Inspectors and is responsible 
to the Minister of Mines and Resources and the Forestry headquarters staff. 
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Fire prevention is difficult because of a lack of roads into the remote forests. Twenty 
well-equipped forest fire depots are scattered along the coast, most of them equipped with 
radio telephone. Twelve lookout towers, ten of which are equipped with radiotelephone, 
cover a large portion of the forested area. One aircraft, stationed at Gander throughout 
the fire season, patrols isolated forests and transports fire fighting equipment and crews 
when necessary. The total forest fire staff, including permanent Inspectors and others, 


is approximately 90. The two paper companies maintain their own fire protection organ- 
ization. 


The Newfoundland Royal Commission on Forestry, appointed in 1954, recommended 
development of the pulp and paper industry; completion of a forest inventory; establish- 
ment of forest protection administration; and organization of a forest service. 


Forest research for Newfoundland is performed by the Forestry Branch of the Federal 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources but very little reforestation is 
done, as yet. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Forestry Division of Prince Edward Island, formed 
under the Department of Industry and Natural Resources in 1951, became part of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1955. 


Almost all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately owned, so that the Forestry 
Division is mainly concerned with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. 
A small nursery has been established jointly with the Federal Government to deal with 
the Island’s needs and many people take advantage of seedlings, supplied by this Division 
at reasonable cost, to restock barren areas. The Federal Government pays half the cost 
of reforesting waste lands. ' 


In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 

This export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led the Forestry 
- Division to inaugurate a woodlot management program which is designed to educate the 
_ owner in the proper care and management of his woodlot. 


Fire protection does not constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are scattered 
in patches throughout the Province and since a network of roads makes all woodlots 
accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. 


Research is limited mainly to reforestation problems and these are studied in the 
provincial nursery. 


Nova Scotia.—Forest administration in Nova Scotia is conducted by the Department 
of Lands and Forests which, in conjunction with the forest industry and the public, tries 
to protect and rejuvenate provincial forests. 'The Department employs 20 trained foresters, 
one wildlife biologist and an entomologist in addition to a large staff of rangers, surveyors 
and fieldmen. 


Of the Province’s 20,743 sq. miles, about 11,555 are classed as forested. The Crown 
holds title to about one-quarter of this total; one-third is in holdings of 1,000 acres or 
more owned by about 200 companies and individual land owners; one-thirtieth is in the 
form of National Parks and Indian reserves; and the remainder is composed of smal] 
woodlots which for the most part are owned by farmers. 


Considerable effort is expended on conservation projects, forest protection and research. 

Reforestation has been practised and encouraged since 1926. Large quantities of seedlings 
are planted each year on Crown lands and distributed to companies and individuals for 
private reforestation. In addition, a restriction is placed on cutting coniferous trees of a 
diameter of less than ten inches through the stump. The careful maintenance of many 
farm woodlots has resulted in a continuing source of income to rural families and has 
helped to retain forest cover. To establish an inventory of forest resources, the Province 
has conducted an aerial and ground assessment to determine tree species and land 
productivity. 
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As a deterrent to wasteful procedures, Crown lands are no longer leased for timber 
cutting over long periods; instead, harvesting rights on approved areas are sold by tender 
and restrictions placed on cutting at that time. Provincial roads are being built into 
these areas making them accessible for management, harvesting and fire protection. 


Fire fighting costs and damage to forests have in recent years averaged $150,000 
annually. In an effort to reduce this damage, the Province operates 17 fire ranger towers; 
five are operated by private companies and two by the Federal Government. An aerial 
patrol supplements these tower stations and three stand-by fire fighting crews are main- 
tained in addition to regular fire ranger establishments in each county of the Province. 
Fire fighters are well equipped with portable tools, jeeps, trucks and bulldozers. Radio 
contact between ground, aircraft and automobile stations provides efficient relay during 
the fire season. 


Forest research in Nova Scotia is conducted by services of the Federal Government 
and the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. Investigations are being made with a view 
to improving stand conditions and methods of cutting and processing so as to yield a 
better product and better returns. Efforts are being made to hasten the development of 
more valuable species on land now covered with poor quality hardwood and on developing 
better quality softwoods., A study of production costs is expected to reveal, and eventually 
reduce, the hidden costs of the industry. Other projects include research on regeneration, 
tree diseases, insects and tree physiology. 


The greatest field of endeavour in forest preservation is to educate the public to © 
appreciate the value of forest wealth. Hach of the 14 district offices promotes this ideal 
by means of speeches to organized bodies, motion pictures, exhibits, bulletins and leaflets. 


New Brunswick.—More than 80 p.c. of the area of New Brunswick is classed as 
productive forest of which the Crown, in right of the Province, owns about half. About 
2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and the remainder is privately owned. A 
provincial inventory, part of the national forest inventory, was begun in 1951 and the 
results, to be published in 1958, will indicate the nature and extent of the forests of the 
Province. ‘The New Brunswick Forest Development Commission, which has been studying 
methods of forest administration, will present its report late in 1957. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Forest Service which also carries out duties in connection with 


game protection, colonization and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large- — 


scale aerial spraying program to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm 
has been carried on since 1952 by a Crown company sponsored by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments and representatives of the forest products industries. 


Timber licences issued by the Province authorize operators to cut and remove forest 
products in accordance with forest management plans and cutting permits. Stumpage 
dues are paid to the Province when products are cut by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a provincial forest research organization. There 
is, however, extensive co-operation between the Province and the Federal Forestry Branch 
in conducting forest research. The University of New Brunswick also has undertaken a 
small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the National Research 
Council, the Provincial Government, and other interested institutions. 


Quebec.—The commercial forests of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 220,772 
sq. miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° north, between the frontier 
of Labrador in the east, and the Eastmain River Basin in the west, Of this total 25,704 sq. 
miles are privately owned, 296 sq. miles are federal Crown forests and the remainder is 
provincial Crown land. Approximately 134,000 sq. miles of the latter are vacant lands. 
Of the 1,000,000,000 cu. feet cut in the forests of Quebec in 1955-56, privately owned 
forests accounted for about two-fifths. 
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The limits reserved for forest industries are administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests and the technical work such as inventory, reforestation, superintendence of 
cutting, control of culling, verification of plans for development, collecting of stumpage 
dues, etc., is the responsibility of the Forestry Service. These limits are either leased by 
auction after public notice has been given, or assigned under a special law. The price 
of the licence is fixed by auction or by Order in Council subsequent to specific legislation. 
The Government reserves the right to dispose of the water powers situated on the limits 
leased. 


A tree-felling permit, which is valid for one year, is renewable if the holder has complied 
with the conditions imposed; it may be transferred with the authorization of the Minister 
of Lands and Forests. The lessee of a limit must pay a ground rent in addition to the 
price of licence and must forward, three months before the cutting begins, a plan of the 
operations. Wood cut must be measured by a licensed culler and at the end of the opera- 
tions the limit-holder must produce a sworn statement of quantities cut. 


The Forest Service endeavours to promote the use of silvicultural methods among 
the owners of wooded farm lots and small forest areas. 


Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations: the Protective 
Service, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders or owners. The 
Protective Service is a government body established within the Department of Lands and 
Forests in 1924 to enforce legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection and 
to protect vacant Crown lands, township reserves and colonization territories. 


The protective associations, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and 
owners who have availed themselves of their right to form an association to satisfy the 
law which compels them to protect their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. 
Members assume operating expenses in proportion to the area owned by each but the 
Department assumes half the costs of fire fighting incurred by the associations. 


The third group is composed of lease holders and of owners who prefer to discharge 
their obligations personally as far as forest protection is concerned. They enjoy the same 
privileges and their obligations are the same as those imposed upon the associations. 


To perpetuate the forestry program of the Province, the Department has established 
a number of nurseries, the first at Berthierville in 1908. This nursery has three sections: 
one wooded with a variety of valuable species of mature age, one serving agricultural 
purposes, and another devoted to forestry experiments and the cultivation of trees for 
reforestation or ornamentation. 


More recently the Grandes Piles nursery and the Gaspe nursery were organized and 
nurseries in the following counties: Abitibi-East, Témiscamingue, Saguenay, [les-de-la- 
Madeleine, Rimouski, Roberval, Riviére-du-Loup, Témiscouata and Chicoutimi. Their 
object is the preparation of plants for reforesting nearby districts. ‘Floating’ nurseries 
supervised by the engineers of the Forestry Information Bureau and intended especially 
for growing reforestation plants for private properties, are located at Pont-Rouge, Sher- 
brooke, Scott, St. Hyacinthe, Victoriaville and Mont-Joli. The plants are supplied free 
of charge on request. A dynamic reforestation program is now under way in the Province, 
with an ultimate objective of 10,000,000 plants yearly on private grounds. 


The Bureau of Silviculture and Botany, and the Forestry Products Laboratory, both 
subsidized by the Department, are actively engaged in scientific research work in the 
forestry field. The Bureau studies the possibilities of utilizing spoil-heaps of gold and 
asbestos mines, tests the fertility of soils in the spruce groves, classifies forests according 
to type of vegetation, and studies growth and yields of stands in the timber limits by 
means of permanent research spots. The Forestry Products Laboratory, located at the 
Duchesnay Forestry Station, examines developments in the field of chemical conversion 
of wood and in the use of forestry by-products. 
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Ontario.—Provincial policy is directed toward the management and protection of 
timber lands and stabilization of the forest industry. There are 123 management units, 
of which 36 are large timber licences and those licensees with holdings of more than 50 sq. 
miles must submit management plans and inventories for their areas. Smaller management 
areas are integrated into ‘public’ working circles. 

Timber cutting rights are offered for sale with priority being given to the needs of 
established industries. When a management plan is approved, the licensee provides a 
plan covering proposed operations for the ensuing year and, additionally, the Minister 
may require that adequate provisions be made for effective reforestation of licensed areas. 

In co-operation with the Federal Government the Province has undertaken an inven- 
tory of forest resources. Field work which started in 1946 has been completed and only 
the final compiling and publication of reports covering Lake Simcoe, Lake Huron and 
Lake Erie districts remain to be done. These reports cover the agricultural area woodlots 
of southern Ontario and are important because farm woodlots have a little-realized capacity. 
For instance, in the Lake Simcoe district alone there were, in 1956, 603 factories manufac- 
turing wood products with a selling value of $90,000,000 and employing 9,300 persons 
with earnings of almost $26,000,000. Other predominantly agricultural districts have 
timber resources of equal value. 

An extensive reforestation program is gaining momentum each year. In 1956 almost 
30,000,000 trees were planted, of which 13,000,000 were placed on Crown lands, 4,000,000 
on lands managed by counties, townships and conservation authorities, and the remainder 
distributed to private landowners. Provincial forestry officials plan to increase the scope 
of reforestation each year until 100,000,000 trees are planted annually. To achieve this 
objective, tree nursery facilities have been extended. Four established nurseries have 
been enlarged and five new nurseries organized. 

In addition to the reforestation and regeneration of barren lands, the forest production 
and maintenance program includes measures to combat damage by fire, insects and disease. 
To fight fire the Forest Protection Division has an efficient staff well supplied with modern 
equipment. Over 300 lookout towers supplemented by aerial patrols and an extensive 
communication system guard against forest fires. During 1956, a moderate year, there 
were 1,017 forest fires which destroyed $2,870,000 of merchantable timber on Crown lands 
alone. The cost of fighting these fires was over $1,175,000. Despite a growing public 
awareness of fire hazards in the forest, over 700 of the fires were caused by human care~ 
lessness. 

The Division of Research, as a result of constant study of the factors affecting regener- 
ation of the commercially important tree species, has achieved noteworthy results, Silvi- 
cultural treatment of yellow birch has improved germination, survival and height growth. 
In the white pine program, a new method of grafting has been successful, and an improved 
method of raising aspen seedlings has been found. Advances have also been evident in 
soil research and general forest genetics as well as in the development of new fire fighting 
techniques. 


Manitoba.—The forests of Manitoba are administered by the Forest Service, a 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Service is headed by 
a Provincial Forester and the Province is divided into four Forest Districts—-Northern, 
Southern, Eastern, and Western—each with a District Forester in charge. The Whiteshell 
Forest Reserve, which is an important recreational area, is also supervised by a Forester. 
Each Forest District is subdivided into Forest Ranger Districts of which there are 40, 
each in charge of a Forest Ranger. 

The cutting of mature timber is governed by timber sale, licensed timber berth, 
pulpwood lease, or timber permit. Timber sales are disposed of by public auction and 
cover periods of from one to seven years. Timber berths cover certain areas granted 
before 1930, the date of the transfer of the natural resources from the Federal Government 
to the Province. Pulpwood leases are granted over an area of 2,748 sq. miles. Timber 
permits are granted to settlers and small operators at regulation rates for a period of one 
year or less. 
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An inventory of the forest resources of the Province was completed in 1956 as part 
of the conservation plan. On the basis of this inventory and other information, working 
plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained-yield basis have been brought into operation 
in the more accessible areas. 

Fire protection, as another part of the conservation plan, is one of the most important 
activities of the Forest Service. Fires are detected by air patrol, lookout tower and road 
patrol and rapid communication is maintained within the Service by radio and telephone. 
The Air Service also transports men and equipment to fires in areas beyond the reach of 
roads. While the main air base is at Lac du Bonnet, summer air bases are maintained 
at The Pas, Norway House, and Thicket Portage. The total area under fire protection 
is about 97,000 sq. miles. 

Regeneration of the forest is mainly dependent on natural means although 2,800,000 
trees were planted during the past five years as part of the Federal-Provincial Agreement. 
The Pineland Forest Nursery is operated at a point near Hadashville to supply planting 
stock for denuded areas of Crown land and to furnish farmers with shelterbelt and woodlot 
seedlings. 

The Province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
Federal services which maintain two research areas. 


Saskatchewan.—The forest area in Saskatchewan, excluding water, is 120,345 
sq. miles or 54.7 p.c. of the land area of the Province. The provincial forests, which account 
for 92 p.c. of the total forest land, are administered by the Forestry Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources under the Forest Act of 1931. It is the responsibility of the 
Forestry Branch to devise policy that will regulate all phases of forest activity so that 
the people of Saskatchewan may benefit from this resource in perpetuity. Cutting 
timber on Crown land is the exclusive right of a Crown corporation. The annual cut 
in each region is limited to 5 p.c. of the estimated stand of merchantable spruce. 

The policy determined by the five divisions of the Forestry Branch—Administration, 
Inventory, Management, Silviculture and Research—is carried out on a regional basis 
under the supervision of a regional superintendent who is directly responsible to the 
Regional Administration Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. This Branch 
implements the policies conceived by program branches such as the Forestry Branch. 
It is, however, the responsibility of the Forestry Branch to provide liaison between the 
Administration and the regions for implementation of new forest practices and procedures 
and to assess their results. 

The Department of Natural Resources Conservation Branch distributes information 
covering all aspects of the Department’s resources management programs. A large part 
of the Branch’s work, particularly during the summer, is devoted to publicizing the activ- 
ities of the Province’s forest management program. The Conservation Branch operates 
film and lecture tours, distributes pamphlets and provides training and assistance for 
field staff to make everyone aware of the great value of the provincial forests and of the 
need for their wise use and protection. 

The detection, suppression and prevention of forest fires is the responsibility of the 
Fire Control Division of the Regional Administration Branch of the Department. The 
Division maintains a network of 80 lookout towers equipped with two-way radios. In 
periods of high hazard, four aircraft are kept on constant patrol over areas not under 
tower surveillance. 

To aid conservation, the great expanse of forest area has been divided into smaller, 
more accessible units and a system of roads and fireguards has been developed. This 
facilitates movement of fire fighting personnel and allows the caching of fire fighting tools 
_ at strategic locations in the forests as well as at conservation officers’ headquarters. Stand- 
by crews are ready to move quickly and heavy equipment is available when needed. 
Saskatchewan has taken an interesting step in the field of fire suppression by establishing 
a ‘smokejumper’ organization. This group of 16 fire fighters, organized in 1948, is main- 
tained primarily to parachute on fires in remote areas and to combat the blaze until other 
personnel can reach it. 
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The Department of Natural Resources, although it does not maintain a staff of forest 
biologists, co-operates fully with Federal authorities in investigating and controlling 
forest damage resulting from insects and disease. 


A new research division has been organized to investigate various subjects and to 
establish new procedures and policies regarding forest practices. The Division is currently 
conducting cull studies in pulpwood stands, black and white spruce regeneration studies, 
and the assessment of results obtained from the mechanical thinning of jack pine stands. 


Alberta.—The 151,278 sq. miles of provincial forests are administered by the Forests 
and Wildlife Division of the Department of Lands and Forests in Edmonton. The Division 
is composed of five forestry Branches under a Director of Forestry: Administration, 
Forest Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys, and Radio. A sixth Branch 
deals with fish and game regulations. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintaining general control over 
revenue and expenditures, and dealing with personnel. It conducts a Forestry Training 
School which offers in-service training for Forest Officers and other employees. 


Protection of the forests is the charge of the Forest Protection Branch and all field 
personnel. For ease of administration, the forested area has been divided into seven 
Divisions, each responsible for the forest within its boundary. ‘These Divisions are in 
turn composed of Ranger Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district 
forest officer responsible to his divisional superintendent. The divisional staffs include 
an assistant superintendent, chief ranger, radio operator and seasonal help such as lookout- 
men, stand-by fire fighting crews and labourers. These employees are responsible for fire 
prevention, detection and suppression as well as the supervision of logging and milling 
operations, timber cruising, and construction and maintenance of forestry projects. 


Timber matters are dealt with by the Forest Management Branch. These include 
setting the standard of timber utilization, supervising the cruising and selling of timber, 
setting and supervising methods of cutting, ensuring efficient operation of mills, collection 
of Crown dues, and implementation of forest management plans. Much of the field work 
in connection with these duties is accomplished through the divisional staffs. 


The Forest Surveys Branch is the technical forestry branch whose main charges 
include forest management planning, the forest inventory, and forest cover map-making 
for timber sale and fire damage evaluation purposes. Temporary cutting contro] plans 
have been completed for those areas south of the 57th parallel, and management plans 
are being prepared for the Slave Lake region. All timber will eventually be disposed of 
according to management plan under a system of sustained yield. 


Development and maintenance of communications is the function of the Radio Branch. 
Central stations are maintained at Edmonton and Calgary with smaller stations located 
at divisional headquarters, lookout towers and Ranger Districts. 


Conservation of 9,000 sq. miles of forest comprising the Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve is administered by a joint provincial-federal agency, the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board with offices in Calgary. The area is composed of three ‘forests’ 
which are subdivided into Ranger Districts. The Superintendent in charge of each forest 
is responsible to the administrative officer in Calgary whose decisions are based on policies 
formed by the Board which comprises one federal and two provincial members. This 
Reserve is important as it includes the headwaters of the main prairie river system. 


Research in general is carried out by the Forestry Branch of the Federal Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources (which maintains the Kananaskis Experiment 
Station) and by the Science Service of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia in 1956 was 
inventoried at 123,176 sq. miles and in addition there were 18,538 sq. miles of forest land 
classed as “not satisfactorily restocked”. Immature timber occurred on 59,848 sq. miles 
and 63,328 sq. miles carried matured timber with a total volume of 133,000,000,000 cu. feet. 
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Of the 123,176 sq. miles, 113,836 are owned by the Province, 8,563 are under private 
ownership and 777 sq. miles belong to the Government of Canada in National Parks and 
other tenures. 


For administrative purposes, the Province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision of the Forest Districts 
into Ranger Districts. There are approximately 25 Ranger Districts in each Forest 
District. Twelve directional, servicing, or policy-forming divisions constitute the head 
office of the Forest Service in Victoria. 


Vigorous efforts are being made to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under 
sustained-yield management and the forest industries are making definite progress toward 
total utilization of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, 
with a present annual cut of approximately 1,100,000,000 cu. feet, the total inventory 
would appear sufficient to support present needs in perpetuity. Over half of the present 
cut comes from the Coast (Wet Belt) forests which also comprise the majority of the 
12,321 sq. miles privately owned, leased or licensed. This area is being overcut at the 
present time, whereas large areas of northern forest land remain untouched. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Forest 
Management Licence which constitutes a contract between the Government and a company 
or individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect, and harvest an area of forest 
land for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area in 
perpetuity. Provincial Forests, Public Working Circles, and Sustained Yield Units are 
the governmental equivalent of the Management Licence with the timber, when it is 
ready for cutting, being disposed of by public auction. Management, silviculture, road- 
building and protection on such areas are the responsibility of the Forest Service. Other 
tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot Licences, and Timber Sales. 


Protection of the forest, particularly from fire, is still a major problem although the 
public is becoming more cautious. Improved fire fighting techniques, the use of aircraft 
for patrol and transportation, employment of helicopters, and a gradually expanding 
system of lookouts are steadily cutting down fire losses, Close liaison with the Science 
Service of the Federal Department of Agriculture, which maintains laboratories in Vernon 
and Victoria, provides information about insect and fungal enemies of the forest. 


British Columbia’s present research policy is to establish regional centres in association 
with District Headquarters. Close association is maintained with the District. Forester 
and his staff although the regional research centres are supervised directly from Victoria. 
Since each Forest District is mainly concerned with one of the major forest regions charac- 
_ terizing the Province, the regional research program within a District gives priority to 
studies in forest types dominant in that Forest District. 


The policy of the Research Division is to undertake investigations as required by the 
British Columbia Forest Service in its administration and management of the forest 
resources of the Province. More specifically, the research policy may be briefly defined 
as follows:— 

(1) Investigation of silvicultural problems arising from the utilization of forest resources. 


These existing problems are recognized in specific forest types or regions and are a cause of 
present concern. 

(2) Studies in anticipation of silvicultural problems, or in anticipation of a demand for 
specific silvicultural information, the need for which can be predicted from the general trend 
of intensive forest practice, and which require long-term investigations. 

(3) Short-term investigations, generally of an expedient nature, dealing with silvicultural 
or management problems, for other Forest Service divisions or districts. 

(4) Sustained studies for other Forest Service divisions in fields other than silviculture. 

(5) Demonstration on a practical scale of the application of research findings for the benefit 
of government, industrial and private foresters, such demonstrations to be on experiment 
stations or other Crown lands reserved for the purpose. 


The British Columbia Research Council has performed some short-range studies of 
specific problems, as has the University of British Columbia. 
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Section 6.—Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
in the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms required 
in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and 
paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, 
sash and doors, furniture, and a vast range of industries using wood in any form in their 
processes. ‘These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber 
industry, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and thereby 
provide the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased from 
other countries, particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods the forests provide not only the raw 
materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, veneer mills, wood distillation, excelsior and other 
plants, but also the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and 
fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary 
products that are finished in the woods ready for use or export. A number of minor 
forest products help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, 
resin, etc. | 

It has been estimated that operations in the woods during the logging season in 1955 
gave employment amounting to 149,300 man-years and distributed $506,000,000 in wages 
and salaries. ! 

Estimates of woods operations are now calculated on an entirely new basis, an 
previous annual estimates have been revised as far back as 1940. The former method 
used the formula ‘Consumption plus Exports minus Imports equals apparent Production’ 
for both volume and value of each class of primary forest products. The new method 
attempts to give actual production figures for all items and is based chiefly on provincial 
Forest Service data for volume. Value, as presently estimated, excludes transportation 
costs, which formed a large part of the consumption values utilized in former calculations. 


”—Walue of Woods Operations by Product 1951-55 


Norse.—The figures in this table have been calculated on a new basis and are not comparable with those pub- 
lished in the corresponding table of previous Year Books (see text above). 


Product 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts for sawing...........++--. 339,423,424 | 344,932,484 | 331,296,157 | 345,067,657 | 393, 860, 833 
Logs for pulping :i...2 5.5.05 ist oad eee 29, 153,333 28,810, 263 28,748,017 33,359,100 | 38,985,790 
Balpwood! 2. sop assis e305 cotta ema as 387,042,948 | 317,991,822 | 280,263,133 | 290,441,378 | 330, 490,498 
WUGl WOO ie ONee ne ete tame 40, 607 , 056 33,277,041 38,558,073 36,075,799 | 34,361,586 
Poles‘and ping sete aoe: eee s ee nee 10,092, 662 15,497,539 10,705, 142 9,833,897 |} 17,082,451 
Round mining timber... eth. cera «or 6,300, 478 12,208, 221 4,665,279 3,998, 158 3, 432,932 
Fence posta cetacean be Moe a 1,573,538 2,007,683 1,821,996 1,590,369 2,071,988 
He witi6S a2 :< oe Otro cise ace else bee 821,541 1,160,020 880, 604 468, 485 627,082 
ence rallseasseies tec Sethe cites PIS teh 231,879 274,113 246,165 243,611 248,359 
Wood for'distillationSs. theca ee 380, 102 441,538 361,523 442,381 370,947 
Miscellaneous roundwood............++-: 320,298 518,482 411,788 301,501 408,275 
Otherproductes 10:4: date ss dara dieser ewes 5,074, 621 6,069,598 6,581,011 6,547,571 7,631,973 
Totals: 49%) 29s ce.. seeone 821,021,875 | 763,188,754 | 704,538,888 | 728,369,907 829,572, 714 


1 Roundwood only; wood residues used for pulping excluded. 
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8.—Production and Consumption of Wood Cut in Woods Operations 1940-55, and 
by Product 1954 and 1955 


_, Nors.—The figures in this table have been calculated on a new basis and are not comparable with those pub- 
lished in the corresponding table of previous Year Books (see text on p. 480). Provincial details by product and 
province for 1940-55 on the new basis will be found in DBS Bulletin, Annual Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1955. 


Production Consumption 
Equivalent Equivalent 
Year and Product Quantity Volume Quantity Volume 
Reported of Total Reported of Total 
or Merchant- Value or Merchant- Value 
Estimated able Estimated able 
Wood! Wood} 

M cu. ft $ M cu. ft $ 
MO AQ one ie an tae eras tee LAr eee ae 2,664,365] 202,083, 298 ee 2,492,912] 168,274,952 
TE ea 6 ts a tr at eo ee ave 2,711,588] 225,615,876 See 2,520,394] 195,233,892 
AO erred eee rene ee AS wnta, pate 2,625,305] 249,509,627 am 2,535,514] 222,056, 222 
RENE Se aah pore a ealestiars ccaalacdis aieie «kre See f Eee 2,571,335] 279,828, 148 a 2,314, 206} 237,199,405 
NER Se Senne ak ae a PROT A MET ate 2,650,208] 330,819,722 a 2,305,324] 268,473,033 
A Samet eects here eee acne eet ae 2,692,200] 364, 237, 406 ie 2,280,028] 294,169,952 
MIA Merck Beemcd oe wig a cretoe kot bids ohne Ke 2,821,935] 435,706, 186 ot 2,480,609] 359,840,731 
BEL IPR IN Sacer fala Lak evoke ious wats set 3,104,214] 559, 821,333 a 2,603,181) 461,009,040 
DES SAS aca i ate Sn a 3,069,265) 579,014, 983 AS 2,631,388] 513,622,093 
SEED 6 AS Sia Ges Sea ee ee wes 2,685,917} 491,987,414 es 2,607,465] 503,320,008 
ODOR ii arats fe cah ci) osyalaiereustecscoe Gc 6 «Seca aes 3,023,465} 613,045,910 Sig 2,761,909} 558,104, 116 
DOU er dien, fate fart veaieca dr oe te oa Ss 3,486,468] 821,021, 875], oa 2,922,883] 698,113,030 
BOD EN iit. watt cielo > Sats Seles wis loot os 3,205,383] 763,188,754 =e 2,834,719] 705,980,443 
NOR) arses tease Se Sa ear ee eee ar 50 3,078,066} 704,538, 888 oe 2,903,661] 705,452,273 
TED So) Reet aod I ae Ore a ae 3,122,313] 728,369, 907 de 25 924,832] 693, 755,990 

Logs and bolts for 

SAWANT AR ee ete <i. ake Mit.b.m.} 7,861,825} 1,492,233) 345,067,657] 7,674,597| 1,462,176] 299,999,556 

Logs for pulping......... i 756,097 132,317| 33,359,100 2 2 2 
MIP WOOUthRS ete eee cord 13,182,901 1,120,546} 290,441,378] 12,981,008 1,103,386] 332, 853,603 
BE lWOOC tte ee eee ae My 3,918, 258 313,461} 36,075,799 3,904, 584 312,367) 35,958,001 
Poles and piling............. No. 1,333,746 20,006 9,833, 897 1,109,457 16,642| 17,175,346 
Round mining timber....... cord 246, 943 23,460 3,998, 158 126, 661 12,033 2,343,228 
HENCE POStBl ot. cscs sects ee ea No. 9,183,118 11,019 1,590, 369 7,545, 249 9,054 1,310,333 
icnlewn tester alc. tee oreeeiees a 325, 402 1,627 468, 485 305, 906 1,530 438, 203 
lence Tats ve yt ns: ce 1,962, 638 1,963 248,611 1,962,648 1,963 245,907 
Wood for distillation........ cord Ole 2,990 442, 381 37,373 2,990 442,381 
Miscellaneous roundwood....cu. ft. 2,691,000 2,691 301,501 2,691,000 2,691 301,501 
Other products?............. $ £3 5G 6,547,571 ae ae 2,687,931 
ETRE AS ee oP ee Oe oe eae Sea 35 280,070| 829,572, 714 nee 8,093, 255| 746,954,072 

Logs and bolts for 

BAW eet. esas aa oe Mft.b.m.} 8,194,023] 1,563,135} 393,860,833! 8,385,763) 1,598,202] 345,000,352 

Longs for pulping....... 4 874,513 153,040} 38,985,790 2 2 2 
PUD WOO. ees vc kaon. cord 14, 287,481 1,214,436] 330,490,498] 13,629,413 1,158,500} 340,076,962 
MeL WOOUeRC er te ie ied nce as 3,623,387 289,872!) 34,361,586 3,610,099 288,808} 34,219,666 
Poles‘and piling 3... <2). No. 1,345, 258 20,181} 17,082,451 1,195,057 17,926} 19,716,100 
Round mining timber....... cord 199, 412 18,943 8,432,932 127,500 12,112 2,358, 750 
HenCe POStS ire. fuss ese s sels s No. 8,922,355 10, 709 2,071,988 7,193,627 8,632 1,248,535 
ETO WT b1CS).. 5 oo et oiek eke ced sd 371,185 1,855 627,082 235,168 1,176 364, 289 
ENCE Tals’ ee ccc kv oho ¢ 1,714, 187 1,714 248 , 359 1,714, 187 1,714 251,134 
Wood for distillation........ cord 34, 626 2,770 370,947 34, 626 2,770 370, 947 
Miscellaneous roundwood....cu. ft. 3,415,000 3,415 408,275 3,415,000 3,415 408, 275 
$ ks aAS 7,631,973 an ay 2,939,062 


Other products?............. 


1 In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, each of 
which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the material in question. 
_ The factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and for the remainder of Canada 200. 
Other factors: pulpwood 85, fuelwood and wood for distillation 80, poles and piling 15, round mining timber 95, 
hewn railway ties 5, fence posts 1.2 and fence rails 1. 2 Converted to rough cords and included with pulp- 
Wood. 3 Chiefly Christmas trees but also includes balsam gum, cascara bark, etc. 
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9.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods Operations 


by Province 1953-55 


Norr.—The figures in this table have been calculated on a new basis and are not comparable with those pub- 
lished in the corresponding table of previous issues of the Year Book (see text on p. 480). 


Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Value of Products! 
Province or Territory §|————————_—_- 

1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 

M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 113,890 99,880 112,392 28,402,444 24, 251, 832 28,049, 693 
Prince Edward Island.. 9,988 9,052 11,259 1,548,392 1,429,633 1,957,548 
Novaiscotian- ssa 205 sen 108, 096 101, 422 118,588 21,756, 883 20,725,058 24,745,766 
New Brunswick........ 190,978 175,948 202,645 45,214, 437 40,593,071 45,929,729 
Quebech AM tenes 941, 450 1,004,188 984,111 227,838,771 | 239,719,810 249,500, 953 
Ontario-vis ect eee 504,179 497,261 542,031 122,224,164 | 122,759,480 144,476,972 
Manttobacam. otuerecuecr 60,392 62,035 56,646 9,096,576 9,940,925 9,486,023 
Saskatchewan.......... 71,680 65,326 55,225 7,591,213 8,010,511 7,496,533 
Alibertacmecin Gasca sore 107,616 107, 237 113,511 12,720,628 14,871,081 16,801,055 
British Columbia....... 965,368 996,064 1,080,758 || 227,451,969 | 245,400,223 300, 614, 307 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 4,428 3,900 2,904 693,411 68,333 514,135 
Canadas coc otcay onc 3,078,065 3,122,313 3,280,070 || 704,538,888 | 728,369,907 829,572, 714 


1 Includes value of forest products other than wood. 


Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in Canada | 


depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood, reports of which were 


compiled for 1955, was 7,333 as compared with 7,696 in 1954. Mills sawing less than — 


15,000 ft. b.m. are excluded but account for less than one-half of one per cent of the total 
lumber production. Employees numbered 58,586 and wages and salaries amounted to 
$152,556,819. Logs, bolts and other materials and supplies of the industry were valued at 
$338,870,204, the gross value of production was $644,482,990 and net value $296,940,188. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1955 at 7,920,033,000 ft. b.m. 
Average values were fairly uniform until 1916 but increased rapidly from 1917 to 1920 


to decline gradually during the following years to the lowest level for the entire period in 


1933. With the exception of 19388 and 1949 increases in average value took place each 


year from 1933 to 1951; decreases of 2.8 p.c., 4.7 p.c. and 1.5 p.c. occurred in 1952, 1953 and — 


1954, followed by an increase of 2.6 p.c. in 1955. 


10.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Production and Value of All Sawmill Products 
by Province 1954 and 1955 


Lumber Production Value of 
; All Sawmill 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Products 
1954 1955 1954 ieee 1984. 1955 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland oe te ee 30,716 32,691 1,795,559 1,996, 166 2,081,838 2,114, 437 
Prince Edward Island. . 8,827 9,610 468,586 534,194 536, 769 593,050 
Nova Scotia Hoe siatrrats shia 273,583 353, 682 16,102,774 21,309,769 17,406,816 23,057, 289 
New Brunswick........ 227 , 365 275,186 14,325,913 17, 867, 953 17,509, 665 20,751,935 
Quebec L Ratt ope Aste ooRmet be eae 1,099,036 1,025,094 73,094,936 69,545,538 86,038, 897 81,381, 163 
Ontario 8 tak oh Ha Ee 721,742 759,976 55,511,696 58,654, 467 69,286,415 69, 272,231 
Manitoba etre: see 44,963 46,627 2,705,720 2,694, 833 8,163,501 3,680, 222- 
Saskatchewan.......... 85, 663 75,233 4,641, 824 4,125,631 4,865,045 4,339,875 
Alberta sae perc bay: Cupra 366, 027 421,616 20, 250,893 22, 288,596 22,793,615 23, 853, 097 
British Columbia....... 4,378,695 4,914, 285 293, 429, 444 342,058,910 347, 883, 651 414,944, 542 
Yukon and N.W.T. .... 7,238 6,033 584, 660 87,184 620, 286 495,149 
Ganadakeaswasn: 7,243,855 75920, 033 482,912,005 541,563, 241 572,186, 498 644, 482, 990 


a T, 


oe 


a 
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11.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Cut by Kind 1954 and 1955 
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Quantity Value 
Kind of Wood ——_—_— 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ 

SM Toe Wok Cs oxide tc din scab bcd cmaecsace 2,204,914 2,550,070 132,345,070 153, 821, 722 
Mee a. on Pisin sai caso die BE ince el, 2,124,329 2,270,468 141, 867,380 158,796,587 
TE lb is dak aude Os ss bck la wk th ovccg 910,006 994, 138 57,656, 130 67,043,585 
a2. dake acdib dale USC ule « oo aL 406 , 226 413,741 34,729,121 36,329,352 
aCe iiern ae bs starved Ge die kalcawnec, 479,921 523, 382 42,151,851 47,714, 814 
EEA a a oe 188, 271 137, 406 15,598, 203 11, 867, 871 
05 ES Ia oI A ones a 246, 889 252,245 14,704,760 15,196,082 
MEE mein sls ccrckss s).|s Usd heed oocs belle, 90,581 95,787 7,514, 425 8,353,541 
Ie ee. ie, Soret at, wh ye ge 193, 267 223,841 11,364,979 13,597,112 
rs ros heicitdnsel les Ses 0 ¥ se eee de. . 55,959 45,153 4,576,353 3,791, 228 
RI texans ore Side eR vik hes 0 ooduw he elon be 343,478 413,802 20, 403, 733 25,051,347 
on SSRs EGA 8 cn Sa RN samen ig 7,243, 841 7,920,033 || 482,912,005 541,563, 241 


IT ny os ere eee St 
12.—Quantity and Value of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced 1947-55 


‘ ae ees from 1908 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with the 
1931 edition. 


oo ———————————————— 


Lumber Shingles Lath 
Year — —————— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m $ Squares $ 7000 $ 
5,877,901 322,048,356 3,107,248 | 24,449,305 151, 151 1,239, 824 
5,908,798 340, 850, 538 3,078,215 | 24,470,746 149, 646 1,338, 534 
5,915, 443 334, 789, 873 2,825,261 | 19,568,633 129,895 1,136,208 
6,553, 898 422,480,700 3,191,589 | 31,807,753 123,118 1,134,741 
6,948, 697 507,650, 241 2,982,362 | 27,977,418 104, 872 1,042,196 
6,807,594 483,195,323 2,424,818 | 19,269,747 111,595 LAP BY OH 
7,305,958 494,385,993 2,610,068 | 19,897,877 155,595 1,686,581 
7,248, 855 482,912,005 2,710,654 | 24,039,162 140,655 1,512,400 
7,920,033 541, 563, 241 2,896,080 | 29,795,687 149, 663 1,613, 497 


a a a 


Lumber Exports.—Exports of planks, 


XXII, Foreign Trade. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


boards and square timber are given in Chapter 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for 
many years and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
value of production, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 


largest consumer of electric energy an 
including transportation, in the land. 
times that of any other country and pro 
Canada is one of the world’s greatest. wood 
United States as a producer of pulp. Thu 


d the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 


The industry has a newsprint output about four 


vides over 50 p.c. of the world’s newsprint needs. 
pulp exporters and stands second only to the 
s, this Canadian industry, with 80 p.c. of its 


output moving abroad, ranks as one of the major industrial enterprises of the world. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1956, 31 were making pulp only, 
25 were making paper only and 70 were combined pulp and paper mills. 


The industry includes three forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 


with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp, and the manufacture of paper. 

Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 

their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manufacturers divert a portion of 
91593—314 
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their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Less than 12 p.c. of the pulpwood cut in Canada 
is exported in raw or unmanufactured form and a large portion of such exports is cut from 
private lands. 


13.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood 1940-55 


Nors.—Table compiled on a new basis; figures not comparable with those published in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books. 


eee —————————————— 


Total Production Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
of Pulpwood Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
in Canada Pulp Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- Per PACz P.C. of 
age of of Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value || Quantity’ Total || Quantity! | Total || Quantity! | Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1LQAO pe eres 8,716,538 74,731,002 8.57 || 7,063,128 | 82.2 1,551,600 | 17.8 47, 626 Onn 
1b on aete 8,396, 961 74, 878, 637 8.92 7,740,444 77.9 1,856, 414 MA 81 _ 
1942 seemiene: 8,723,269 86, 946, 706 9.97 7,856,780 (ilo il 1,993,667 22.9 1,714 —_ 
1943.0 ot 8,987,181 104,183, 817 11.59 7,423,966 82.8 1,545,986 17.2 2,379 _ 
104 eer 9,643,306 | 126,851,350 | 13.15 || 7,328,763 84.3 1,509,268 | 15.7 8, 209 0.1 
[945 sees 10,973,083 159, 270, 381 14.51 7,655, 766 84.6 1,684, 421 15.4 4,133 — 
LOA Gere 12,111,028 196, 248,029 16.20 8,952,101 84.6 1,867,593 15.4 16,881 0.2 
LQAT ee 13,657,107 249,911,951 18.30 9,701,078 85.3 2,001,477 14.7 50, 508 0.5 
NOES Sew nnete 13, 814, 970 271,560,306 19.66 || 10,394,718 83.0 Wp Bia} ays 17.0 75,969 0.7 
1940222 Oe 10,308, 783 202, 544, 308 19.65 || 10,464,990 84.0 1, 644, 253 16.0 5,491 —_ 
1950 eeereees 13,424,358 | 280,837,687 | 20.92 || 11,406, 688 86.7 1,782,134 | 13.3 28, 220 0.2 
AS }a) Wie ery Gs Oe 18, 151, 853 416,196,281 22.93 || 12,587,792 84.1 2,893,615 15.9 46,634 0.4 
1962 Ree eee 14, 755, 089 346, 802,085 23.50 |) 11,960,014 82.9 2,529,353 veer 31,060 0.3 
Ob Sian 13, 545, 181 309,011, 150 22.81 || 12,060, 853 86.8 1,783,657 13.2 48, 805 0.4 
1954. hates 14,739,571 323, 800, 478 91.97 || 12,875,978 87.6 1,826,193 12.4 105, 030 0.8 
Gb dramas oi 16,087,951 369, 476, 288 22.97 || 138,494, 496 88.3 1,882,784 it. 134,917 1.0 
1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, 
is carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suitable — 
species for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp mill, 
but there are also a number of cutting-up and rossing mills operating on an independent 
basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill 
or on material intended for export. Pulpwood is measured by the cord (4’ by 4" by 8’ of 
piled material), One cord of rough pulpwood contains approximately 85 cu. feet of solid 
wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 


Of the total 1956 pulp production, 85 p.c. was made in combined pulp and paper 
mills by companies manufacturing paper. The remainder was made for sale in Canada or 
for export by mills making pulp only. Over 53 p.c. was groundwood pulp and over 17 p.c. 
‘unbleached sulphite fibre, these being the principal components of newsprint paper. 
Bleached sulphite, bleached, semi-bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre, semi- 
chemical, other grades and groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. 
A considerable market has developed for screenings in connection with the manufacture 
of rigid insulating boards. 


The manufacture of 10,733,744 tons of pulp produced in 1956 entailed the use of 
14,031,855 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $369,263,045 and the equivalent of 936,370 
rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butts, cores, etc.) 
valued at $18,882,759. The total value of materials used in the manufacture of pulp 
was $464,347, 142. 


—* 
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14.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1947-56 
Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


a —— eee 


Total Production! 


7 Mechanical Pulp 
ear 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

0. 4,275,269 | 147,423,552 
BNE etree oc ese \k doe eek es 4,413,513 168, 343, 496 
OU 3 4,718, 806 166,591,741 
MMM Teter oi, oo eine. os cw eces 4,910,803 173,035, 433 
J oe COREE eee 5,172,465 | 213,953,064 
DOMME ee ccs Cocos foc vecnd 5,175,319 | 217,352,245 
LADS sor. Oe 5,122,597 209, 899, 639 
EES cre nee ea 5,337,610 214, 102, 066 
UPD .000600..o ee 5,466,925 | 218,557,773 
TE oon a 5, 723,002 231, 236, 271 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


Chemical] Fibre 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 
2,150,977 PAA OY RIS yi 
2,997,281 310,338,614 
2,891,418 272,355, 430 
3,314, 250 323,330, 963 
3,814, 086 503, 997, 803 
3,518,127 423,789,033 
8, 663,289 406,114,975 
4,057,046 433 , 359, 934 
4,359, 226 465,149,732 
4,645, 493 463, 880, 858 
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7,253,671 
7,675,079 
7,852,998 
8,473,014 
9,314, 849 


8,968, 009 
9,077,063 
9,673,016 
10, 150, 547 
10,733,744 


2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


15.—Pulp Production by the Chief Producing Provinces 1947-56 


Norz.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Quebec 
Year 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 
OY Opto doe 3,751,579 194, 805, 327 
| Us 2d ga 3,902,072 227, 425,545 
oo cs oe ee rr 3,698, 401 196, 568, 691 
De Soca Reine ne 8,922,543 216,299, 900 
NL SUA Rea ae ea 4,282,568 298, 100,313 
UL) ada dee 4,192,047 280,314,341 
UTA 20 60 sO ero eee 4,163,068 265, 937,385 
in ae 4,315, 465 268,759,418 
ne cn oceccsnwes 4,491,139 280,171,743 
a 4,809,011 296, 84, 619 


! Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


included from 1949, 


a SS ee ee 


Ontario 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

2,100,237 122,382,058 
2,226, 124 153, 870, 832 
2,138, 444 140, 662, 434 
2,297,518 156,390, 753 
2,484, 551 219,571,231 
2,308,722 | 182,773,000 
2,323, 509 177,713,471 
2,420,903 183,381,040 
2,602,298 196, 235, 632 
2,735,241 178,012,929 


Value 
$ 


403, 853, 235 
485,966,164 
445,138, 494 
502,583,925 
727, 880,005 


650,021, 180 
624, 865, 504 
655,916, 738 
693, 402, 831 
706, 232, 534 


Canada 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

7,253,671 | 403,853,235 
7,675,079 485,966, 164 
7,852,9982] 445,138, 4942 
8,473,014 502, 583,925 
9,314, 849 727, 880, 005 
8,968,009 650,021, 180 
9,077,063 624, 865, 504 
9,673,016 655,916,738 
10, 150, 547 693, 402, 831 
10, 733, 744 706, 232, 534 


2 Newfoundland 


Pulp Exports.—The chief market for Canadian newsprint and pulp is the United 


States. Prior to World War II this market alone absorbed abo 
and 80 p.c. of the newsprint exports. 


respectively and in 1956, 81 p.c. and 87 D:c. 
_16.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries 1947-56 


United Kingdom 


Year 
Quantity 

eemenenranrtae Ae a | ee 

tons 
MM Me ne. ccs eal 136,976 
ne oe eck 170,596 
i an 181, 828 
Mt. else ce. 117,921 
1951 ood {Oo ae 217, 250 
eo occ 210,685 
a 214,951 
eo, 270,946 
na 280,575 

244, 164 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Value 
$ 


14,741,287 
21,369, 417 
20,137,715 
13, 128, 894 
37,770,627 


35, 208, 295 
28,099, 255 
34, 486,399 
34,814,098 
29,762,920 


United States 


Quantity 


tons 


1, 499, 302 
1,590, 674 
1,305, 334 
1,694, 444 
1,831,410 


1,588,978 
1,599,491 
1,669, 782 
1, 868, 804 
1,919, 634 


Value 


$ 


156, 121,526 
184,972,898 
141,641,380 
191,005, 507 
276,760,578 


225, 082,376 
202, 247,663 
206, 435, 403 
233,796,779 
245,080,531 


ut 85 p.c. of the pulp exports 
In 1945 the proportions were 76 p.c. and 83 p.c. 


All Countries 


Quantity 


tons 


1,698,712 
1,797,998 
1,557,348 
1,846, 143 
2,243, 307 


1,940,579 
1,950, 152 
2,180, 416 
2,366,133 
2,374,013 


j Value 


$ 


177, 802, 612 
211,564,384 
171,504, 163 
208, 555,549 
365, 132, 884 


291,863,498 
248,674, 880 
271,418,005 
297,304,069 
304,536, 497 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption caused 
by World War II and are shown for 1955 and 1956 in Table 17. It is estimated that these 
countries produce over four-fifths of the world supply of pulp. 


17.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp by Leading Countries 1955 and 1956 


(Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association) 


1955 1956 
Country 

Production | Exports Imports || Production] Exports Imports 
’000 tons *000 tons ’000 tons "000 tons *000 tons ’000 tons 
Canada nis. ch. es oie ee ee cee 10,145 2,367 59 10, 742! 2,375 65 
United States tau... ...-.-n3 eascoede 20,740 634 2,213 22,118 531 2,334 

Jor Phas Yahi dt conc Uhamedoon us oad 3,026 1,439 = 3,131 1,444 — 
NOL WY dt names on ets eect isinsts 1,498 767 37 1,491 780 22 


Sweden ss ics ot) te stegawleiie ee seer 4,744 2,538 1 4,970 2,807 1 


anne ee ree re ee Ee 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS Tables 14 and 16, p. 485, because of different bases of calculation. 


PAPER PRODUCTION AND NEWSPRINT DISTRIBUTION ,1945-56 
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PAPER PRODUCTION 
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Paper Production.—During 1956 there were 95 establ 
paper board in Canada. In addition to newsprint Canadian 
production of fine paper, wrapping paper, 


18.—Paper Production by Type 1947-56 


Nore.—Tigures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Newsprint Paper 


Year 
Quantity Value 

tons $ 
MERE 5 eee oc ea 4,474,264 | 355,540,669 
U0) pies a 4,640,336 402,099,718 
IES oi die ae a 5,187, 206 467,976,343 
OA 5,318,988 | 506,968,207 
| Oa eS ee Ae eae 5,561,115 | 564,361,193 
REI ey a ee 5,707,030 | 600,515,960 
lo =a en 5,755,471 | 633,408,019 
RO im 6,000,895 | 657,487,344 
LSS): chase eae a a a 6,196,319 688, 338,369 
eee itt, co. 6,445,110 | 735,644,049 

Paper Boards 

Quantity Value 

tons $ 
a Lo 744,377 66, 126, 302 
SOS al Gea 817, 432 80, 864, 700 
ee | 797,023 80,632,075 
Beto a este) oc ofan... 876, 894 92,531,711 
MUMMERS es a es. 960,493 | 118,469,950 
0 874,582 | 106,066,622 
0 a ie ir 948,955 | 114,978,277 
eet ake ee. 940,196 | 117,172,691 
a Sa 1,027,441 130,365,751 
Se Sn 1,173,087 | 147,967,340 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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ishments producing paper and 
mills have a highly developed 
tissues, paper board and other cellulose products. 


Book and Writing Paper 


Wrapping Paper 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons | $ 
210,762 39, 727, 187 188,742 | 26,009,996 
231,608 45,178,968 207,128 31,036, 805 
199,317 40,598, 820 195,585 30,033,478 
214,097 47, 356, 410 222,840 | 37,776,291 
253,081 63,790, 259 257,332 | 49,664,005 
224, 683 57,463, 621 222,529 | 45,355,720 
246,513 61, 451,545 238,111 49,028,911 
269 , 353 68,613, 807 250,408 | 51,341,374 
301,352 74,904,349 263,915 53,998, 859 
341, 580 86,524, 107 288,146 | 61,098,013 

Tissue and 
Miscellaneous Paper Totals 

Quantity Value | Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
156, 937 19,697,123 | 5,775,082 | 507,101,277 
167,142 23,166,651 6,063, 646 582,346, 842 
160, 838 22,219,122 || 6,539,969 | 641,459, 838 
179,216 25,521,207 || 6,812,035 | 710,153,826 
193, 250 32,744,242 || 7,225,271 | 824, 029, 649 
172,976 28,702,185 || 7,201,800 | 838,105,108 
187,476 28,991,721 7,376,526 | 887,858,473 
188,755 30,975,427 || 7,649,607 | 925,590,643 
211, 186 33,831,919 8,000, 213 981,439,247 
218, 862 39,258, 846 || 8,466,785 |1,070, 492, 355 


ge eB a OR we Soe cas 


Quebec produced over 48 p.c. of the total paper made in 1956, Ontario over 27 p.c., 


British Columbia about 9 
foundland the remaining 15 p.c. 


19.—Paper Production by Province 1955 and 1956 


p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and New- 


1955 1956 
Province : eh 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

Meee eee aries Og, FS Cas Pe 3,789, 087 453, 543,730 4,074,317 501, 614, 263 

NEED et tr Sk AL ee is ee 2,225,109 298,099, 787 2,337,501 324, 446,472 

STS CANE SOIR 6 eae te rp amen tae 725,096 86, 193,930 750, 445 89, 281, 869 
Ova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Newfound- 

SMS hE me. ee cee bt scans « 1,260,921 143,601,800 1,304, 522 155,149, 751 

MN ON nit te iE a ec Se ka de 8,000,213 | 981,439,247 8,466,785 | 1,070,492,355 
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Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 
1947-56 are given in Table 20. 


20.—Exports of Newsprint to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries 1947-56 


ee ——————————————— LT 


United Kingdom United States All Countries 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
TI aati eh cinta One oP eens 55,520 4,623,491 | 3,675,349 | 291,892,729 || 4,220,779 342,293,158 
Me Ee era eaco-o Ate Dot 60, 690 5,319,660 3,917,366 340,334, 045 4,328,084 383,122,743 
TOAQT Re re acters ocere hts 108,213 9,930,070 4,346,414 395,259,575 4,789,296 440,054, 067 
TLC EAU Sate nay o nec Gameeorore 19,095 1,861,980 4,724,937 463,155,927 4,938,069 485,746,314 
(O85 Les Nee, Pho ete foe tars oe roeate 72,205 7,488,187 | 4,774,947 | 496,852,197 || 5,112,061 536,372,498 
LOS Delete ae ede GAR eimereescore 131,005 14,575,722 | 4,850,962 | 534,372,859 || 5,327,430 591,790, 209 
1958S ach rnonee ser wunke eet oe 158,108 18, 237,016 4,917,216 564, 464, 267 5,375,251 619,033,394 
DOTA re iy cae etc nets atte wear etons ome 250,185 28,639,166 4,866, 649 558, 633.675 5,521,530 635, 669, 692 
LG 5 ees eer te orey eartereiiete omens tevets 286, 348 33,013,480 5,027,767 578,322,418 5,763, 167 665,876,987 
LR APs eran ct Op pc canta On 347,905 41,531,514 5,218,911 615,941, 551 5,967,194 708, 384, 822 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Worid Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export 
of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 21; 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six 
countries listed accounted for 76 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1956, Canada 
contributing about 50 p.c. 


°1.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports by Leading Countries 
1939, 1955 and 1956 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


ee ——————— ET 


Production Exports 
Country | aan aa 
1939 1955 1956 1939 1955 1956 
000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons |} ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons 
Canada (including Newfoundland)!.......... 3,475 6, 064 6,243 2,935 5,805 5,972 
United states ate crete cee hie chats ettone ater- Sterencyerare 939 1,552 Werhilze 13 207 152 
Wnited Kingdoms. a. sereotete ace taieia 848 694 720 42 155 152 
Palani eons ae eet rete araraeva arene, covers tate ce 550 590 657 433 526 588 
Tele Cell BAR BBG onto GCs i aicaniconocD oncaaemos 306 399 457 199 218 274 
NOBWAY a. petoes cree HE ERO Bako ohn a COR ERONE 22 183 191 188 140 149 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 18 and 20, because of different bases of calculation. 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manufacture 
of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of paper may, 
under certain conditions, be treated as three industries for they’ are frequently carried on 
in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The manufacture of basic stock 
and the converting of this paper into stationery and other highly processed paper products 
are often combined in one plant. This conversion of paper within the pulp and paper 
industry represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and 
boards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting mills classified in other 
industrial groups. 


* See Chapter XV for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-converting industries. 
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The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to separate 
many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and converted 
paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills in this industry are 
attributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants to which they properly 
belong. Including manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage 
there were altogether 125 mills in operation in 1955—the same number as in 1954. The 
employees numbered 62,205 and their salaries and wages amounted to $265,298,119, as 
against $252,598,383 the previous year. If the pulp made for their own use in combined 
pulp and paper mills is disregarded the total value of materials and supplies used in the 
industry as a whole can be considered as amounting to $546,079,192 in 1955, $515,257,595 
in 1954 and $499,350,994 in 1953; the gross value of production as $1,326,938,138 in 1955, 
$1,241,558,451 in 1954 and $1,179,665,443 in 1953 and net valuation of production 
$689,818,173 in 1955, $641,517,070 in 1954 and $599,934,934 in 1953. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. In 1955 as in 1954 it was first in net value of production, in gross value of 
production, in employment and in salaries and wages paid. The manufacturing stages 
only of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for 
capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in connection with 
the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry as a whole but 
cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills and 
other industries. In world trade, pulp and paper are generally Canada’s main com- 
modities—newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more export 
dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.* The United States market 
absorbs annually over 83 p.c. of all pulpwood exports and over 84 p.c. of the pulp and the 
paper shipments of Canada. About 50 p.c. of the paper consumed in the United States 
is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood or pulp imported from Canada. 


THE PULP AND PAPER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF CANADAt 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning, 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products 
and with the training of McGill postgraduate students in fundamental research fields of 
interest to the pulp and paper industry. The Institute staff carries out applied research 
in the fields of woodlands operations and pulp and paper mill operations, and fundamental 
research in support of these fields; the graduate students work towards master’s and 
doctorate degrees in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, chemical and mechanical engin- 
eering. 

Facilities, therefore, include laboratories for pulp and paper testing and for chemical, 
physical, radio-chemical, chemical engineering and mechanical engineering research 
including hydraulics; a pilot plant for chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining, and waste 
liquor pyrolysis; a library on pulp and paper and related subjects; photographic and 
microscopic services; and a woodlands research department. At present the Institute 
has a permanent staff of about 160. 


Established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories, the 
Institute was re-organized in 1927 under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, the Federal Government, and McGill University. Since then the 
Institute has occupied a building erected by the pulp and paper industry, but an additional 
building of modern design is being constructed at Pointe Claire on the western outskirts 
of Montreal by the Government of Canada in lieu of its annual financial grants. It will 
cost $2,225,000 and will house Institute staff and facilities at present scattered about the 
McGill campus in temporary quarters. One wing of the building will contain laboratories 
typical of a college chemistry building, another will provide laboratories for engineering 
research, and a third will provide for administrative offices. 


Bas ae reasons given in Section 1, Part II of the Foreign Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 
statistics. 
t Prepared by Mr. Rielle Thomson, Information Manager, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal, Que. 
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The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program, contract research, and 
technical services. The basic program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining 
Membership (some 40 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 90 p.c. 
of the total production of the Canadian industry), by a basic grant from the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, and by appropriations from McGill University (primarily 
for student work). It comprises research of interest to the industry broadly, as distinct 
from that which is the concern only of a single company or a small segment of the industry. 


The projects in the basic program range from studies of the growing seedling in the forest 
to the converted pulp and paper product. The emphasis is, however, primarily on funda- 
mental and exploratory studies. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long- 
range and uninterrupted studies of basic principles which individual pulp and paper 
companies would find difficult to justify in terms of immediate applied objectives. More- 
over, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized equipment and manpower which 
individual companies would not be in a position to keep occupied on a continuous basis. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill University 
has some 25 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background of 
pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their thesis topics. The head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial and 
Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs graduate student work on such subjects as the 
behaviour of the materials of which wood is made—cellulose, lignin, resins, sugars, and 
other carbohydrates. The head of the Institute’s Physical Chemistry Division, also a 
Research Associate in the McGill Chemistry Department, directs graduate student work 
in the physical chemistry of fibres, e.g., the forces which cause cellulose fibres in a water 
suspension to mat together to form paper. The head of the Institute’s Chemical Engin- 
eering Division, also Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, directs 
graduate students in such chemical and mechanical studies as the friction losses occurring 
when pulp flows through pipelines. 


In addition to its basic program of research, the Institute undertakes contract research 
projects for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied 
fields. The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems 
of particular segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investiga- 
tion into the causes of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment, and the current project 
investigating the rapid deterioration of paper machine wires. 


A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
tains a specialized library for this purpose which supplies bibliographies, abstracts, trans- 
lations, and critical reviews to the scientific staff and the industry. 


In addition to its own program, the Institute co-operates with outside agencies in 
special projects. It maintains close liaison with the National Research Council and, in 
the past, has carried out joint projects with the Applied Chemistry Division and other 
Divisions of that organization. At present the Institute is engaged in a practical study 
of spruce regeneration in mixed wood stands, co-operating with two pulp and paper 
companies, a research foundation, and federal and provincial government departments. 


Some of the major projects in the Institute’s basic program are briefly outlined in the 
following paragraphs, 


Woodlands Research.—Institute research in this field includes silvicultural studies 
of forest regeneration, such as forest seeding and planting techniques and the use of growth 
stimulants, biological studies of insect control, and engineering studies of wood harvesting 
methods. A major part of woodlands research is in this latter field such as the project 
on full-tree logging, a method which involves felling and transporting the whole tree from 
the stump to a central point where it is processed to pulpwood, and where by-products 
from bark and slash may be made. The basic study of the forces involved in pulpwood 
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holding grounds will make possible accurate engineering design of the component structures. 
This project has already developed much of the information required for transverse holding 
grounds, and is proceeding to the study of parallel holding grounds. 


Mechanical Pulping.—A process consisting of grinding wood at low energy and 
subsequently refining the rejects is being studied as a possible way of reducing energy 
consumption and improving the products. A basic study of grinding is under way to 
determine the fundamentals governing the mechanical separation of paper-making fibres 
from the parent wood. This may lead to a new or improved process for producing 
mechanical pulp. 


Chemical Pulping.—Of particular importance to the field of resources conservation 
is the Institute’s development work in high-yield pulping processes aimed at recovering 
the greatest possible weight of usable wood fibres from each unit of wood. Experiments 
on the use of hardwoods in paper-making, to supplement or to supplant the traditional 
softwoods, are being made. A major change in pulp and paper technology, in which the 
Institute is providing basic data, concerns new methods of chemical pulping that will 
permit continuous rather than batch processing. 


Paper-Making Studies.—Studies of paper formation, and investigations on the 
influence of fibre properties on the initial strength development of paper webs, are being 
earried out. The effect of fibre flocculation on the behaviour of fibre suspensions and 
the uniformity of paper is being studied to elucidate the mechanism involved in the aggrega- 
tion of fibres under paper-making conditions. 


Process Control.—The Institute carries out research on improving production 
contro] and product quality which involves modifying existing control methods and 
developing new ones. Related to this has been the development of new instruments, 
among which have been the Canadian Standard Freeness Tester, the PAPRIC Electronic 
Dirt Counter, the Johnson Fibre Classifier, the Chapman Smoothness Tester and the Reference 
Electrode for the continuous measurement of the actual pH at the high temperatures and 
pressures existing inside the pulping digester. At present, a recording flow instrument is 
being developed for rapid and continuous measurement of lignin concentration in cooking 
liquors by ultra violet absorption. 


Waste Utilization.—The disposal, and if possible the utilization, of all types of waste 
from the industry—bark, liquor, slash, etc.—has been a major concern of this Institute 
since itsinception. One of the most promising new developments in this line is the Atomized 
Suspension Technique. Solutions or slurries to be treated are atomized into the top of a 
tower with heated walls, thus creating a finely divided suspension of droplets in their own 
vapour, which evaporates to dryness and can then be subjected to pyrolysis or other 
chemical reactions within the same tower. The application of this technique has already 
been successfully tested on the small pilot-plant scale in the recovery of chemicals and 
heat from kraft, soda, neutral sodium semi-chemical and acid sodium sulphite spent 
liquors, and it has also been tested on other mill wastes, ore slurries, fine chemicals, and 
mineral solutions. It is expected that ultimately the Institute-developed equipment will 
be widely used in processing not only industrial but also sanitary wastes, which will assist 
in reducing the contamination and pollution of the nation’s waterways. Plans are already 
being carried forward to test this last application on the pilot-plant scale. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries* 


The production of hardwood plywood in Canada is confined largely to the eastern 
provinces. Changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood plywood resulted in 
its adaptation to many uses, particularly to attractive wall finishes for homes and other 
buildings, flush doors, radio and television cabinets and other home and office furniture. 


* Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Softwood plywood is produced almost entirely in British Columbia, Douglas fir 
is most commonly manufactured because of the availability of large diameter logs of this 
species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. The use of synthetic 
resin adhesives is responsible for this product that has become almost indispensable to 
the construction industry—for wall panels, concrete forms, roofing, sheeting, house sub- 
floors; for construction of silos, cribs and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, trailers, 
power driven and other types of watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, case goods 
and core-stock for furniture; for plywood-faced doors and for many other uses. 

The heating of glued veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields (dielectric 
heating) permits the manufacture of shaped plywood which is now being used for furniture, 
radio cabinets and similar products. The possibilities of this development are becoming 
more widely appreciated. 

Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully and 
provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of finishes. Exports of veneer and 
plywood produced in Canada increased in value from $969,256 in 1938 to a high of 
$30,103,676 in 1955, but declined to $29,020,281 in 1956. 


29, Veneer and Plywood Produced for Sale by Type 1952-55 
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Type 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Veneer (1/10 inch Basis)................... M sq. ft. 412,751 577,504 495, 222 643, 213 
$ 11,999, 203 17,639, 735 14, 464, 264 18, 437,625 
Domestic sOLLWOO Cree meee chi ei aoe M sa. ft. 185, 654 265, 222 214, 005 318,572 
$ 2,343,415 3,194, 222 2,491,706 3,817,678 
DomesticuhardwoOodes eee ke ee eee M sa. ft. 217,550 296,986 276,096 315, 564 
8, 863,025 13,039, 291 11,560,934 13, 881,934 
Imported wood... amare: tase eines M sa. ft. 9,547 15, 296 5,121 9,077 
$ 792,763 2 1,406,222 411,624 738,013 
Plywood (1/4 inch Basis).................. M sq. ft. 595,038 979,051 888,499 1,159, 760 
$ 49,909,515 66, 256, 470 66,971,822 82,598,534 
DOMESTIC SOLUWOOC ie ime corte nets einer M sa. ft. 464,417 628,621 724,799 956,235 
$ 32,418, 606 44,718,998 45,985,321: ) 57,188,234 
Domesticihandwoodm eee ssa M sq. ft. 126, 007 142,926 151,003 189,540 
$ 16,131, 288 19, 053, 363 18,303,554 22,163,977 
TmpontedmwOOd an wen etier eters ciate M sq. ft. 4,614 _ 7,504 12,697 13,985 
$ 1,359,621 2,484, 109 2,682,947 3, 24.0020 
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Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries 


The wood-using group comprises thirteen industries,* other than sawmills and pulp 
mills, using wood as their principal raw material. Most of these industries obtain from 
the sawmills the wood they transform into planed and matched lumber, boxes, barrels, 
furniture, caskets and other manufactured or semi-manufactured products but the veneer 
and plywood and excelsior industries usually manufacture their products direct from 
logs and bolts. 

This wood-using group does not include every industry into which wood enters as a 
raw material but only those producing commodities where the chief component is wood. 
There are a number of industrial groups in which wood is an important raw material 
as in the manufacture of agricultural implements, musical instruments, etc., and others 
such as the manufacture of machinery in which wood is necessary but only in comparatively 
small proportions. 

* Furniture; sash, door and planing mills; veneer and plywood; hardwood flooring; boxes, baskets and crates; 


wood-turning; coffins and caskets; cooperage; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoefindings; beekeepers’ and 
poultrymen’s supplies; excelsior; and other wood-using industries. 
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Wood is used indirectly in the manufacture of all-metal products such as wooden 
patterns and wooden foundry boxes in making metal castings. Wood in the form of 
barrels, boxes and other containers also enters into the distribution of commodities of all 
kinds. 

In 1955 the wood-using group, comprising 4,471 establishments, gave employment 


to 75,087 persons and paid out $201,883,078 in salaries and wages. The gross value of 
its products was $730,860,564 and the net value $334,917,793. 


The importance of secondary industry in providing employment will be appreciated 
when it is noted that the number of employees in the wood-using group was more than 
75,000, as compared with sawmills with approximately 58,000 employees and pulp and 
paper with about 62,000 in 1955. 


23.—Wood Used by Wood-Using Industries 1952-55 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 
“S/EAVTEE: ELIT) OPES grea ar iia rag ee ae M ft. b.m. 2,049,314 2,073,065 2,054,525 2,400, 525 
$ 145,056, 681 147,031,589 143,728, 883 171,369,570 
Sawlogs, veneer logs, flitches, butts and M ft. b.m. 312,421 877,420 878,572 480,705 
crotches. $ 26,100,966 31,920,920 30, 493,926 39,979,594 
Veneers and ply woods: ...........e..00000. M sq. ft. 802,971 378, 815 337,754 393, 762 
$ 20,537,175 26,738, 490 25,320, 813 30,074,481 
MPCNEERWOOUCUSCG. acti nes ence cee eek $ 7,040, 180 5,959, 593r 4,856,318 5, 155,601 
ANT BS SH ee ene ne $ 198,735,002 | 211,650,592"| 204,394,940 | 246,579, 246 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


The paper-using group comprises three industries* engaged primarily in manufacturing 
commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged in printing, publishing, 
bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large quantities of these materials 
but under the standard industrial classification adopted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1948 they are grouped separately. 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp 
and paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further 
manufacture in some other industry. This occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized 
or corrugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to some treatment to 
fit it for a definite final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping 
paper. Another large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion 
into paper bags, boxes, envelopes, laminated wallboard and other commodities. 


The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapidly 
since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly 
made boxes which compete very favourably with the wooden crates and packing cases 
used formerly. Small attractive paper containers for use in the retail trade are growing 
in favour and constitute an important branch of the paper-using industries. 


Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt 
or tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly used as a 
substitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Wood-fibre building 
boards, some of which are produced by lamination in the paper-using industries, are now 
used extensively in construction, especially for insulating purposes, replacing lumber and 
wood lath. 


* Paper boxes and paper bags; roofing paper; miscellaneous paper goods. 
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The growth of the paper-using industries in Canada since 1923 reflects these develop- 
ments. In 1923 the 152 establishments in this group employed 6,870 persons, distributed 
$7,442,102 in salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $31,760,948. In 1955 
these industries comprised 455 plants, provided employment for 27,545 persons whose 
earnings totalled $84,478,930 and produced products worth $427,160,367. 


Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing trades group is made up of five closely related industries: printing and 
publishing, comprised of publishers who operate printing plants; printing and bookbinding, 
including general or commercial printers and bookbinders; lithographing, comprised of 
plants specializing in that process; engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, including 
photo-engraving; and trade composition or typesetting for printers. A sixth industry 
covering publishers of periodicals who do not print their own publications has been 
included since 1949. Although strictly speaking these publishers are not manufacturers, 
they are closely related to the printing trades which produce the plates, cuts, etc., and 
print newspapers, magazines, directories, yearbooks, almanacs, house organs and other 
periodicals for them. 


In 1955 the manufacturing printing trades employed 64,025 persons whose earnings 
totalled $222,206,780. Their output was valued at $562,538,358 and the raw materials 
used and services received cost $172,832,967. 

Periodicals valued at $236,928,550 accounted for about 42 p.c. of the value of printed 
matter and other products, daily newspapers alone contributing $170,656,504. The 
value of periodicals is made up of $174,704,296 received from advertising and $62,224,254 
received from subscriptions and sales of publications. In addition, the 1,617 publishers 
in the sixth industry reported revenues of $34,072,222 from advertising and $11,173,763 
from sales of publications. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry 1956-57* 


Canada’s thriving mineral industry reached its greatest rate of expansion in 1956, the 
most prosperous year in the industry’s history. During the period under review, January 
1956 to the end of June 1957, mineral development activity was centred mainly on a 
tremendous program of mine development and of plant construction. While the full 
impact of the resulting expansion in productive capacity remained to be felt, the program 
added greatly to the industry’s economic status in 1956. The value of mineral output 
rose 15 p.c. over 1955 to a new high of $2,068,000,000 or 7 p.c. of the value of Canada’s 
gross national product for that year. A major contributor to Canada’s export trade, the 
industry vied with forestry for top place in value of production exported. Foreign sales 
of primary ores, metals and minerals reached a value of $1,300,000,000 and made up 
nearly 30 p.c. of the country’s exports of all commodities, Crude petroleum exports 
exceeded $100,000,000, three times that of 1955 while exports of iron ore rose 45 Pests 
$144,443,000; developments under way in the non-ferrous base-metal field will make 
large new supplies of these metals available for export. 


Of much significance to Canada’s economic growth have been the rapid proving-up 
and development of its great wealth of iron ore and of its energy resources of crude petroleum, 
natural gas, and uranium. Crude petroleum production rose to a record 170,570,000 bbl. 
in 1956 and the first western Canadian oil reached Toronto markets with the extension 
of the Interprovincial pipeline from Sarnia to that area. Natural gas from the rich Fort 
St. John area of northeastern British Columbia will flow into southern British Columbia 
markets and into the United States to add millions to the value of Canada’s export trade 
_ with the completion in 1957 of the $152,000,000, 650-mile Westcoast Transmission natural 
gas pipeline. Eastern Canada is scheduled to be served with western Canadian gas for 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this review was prepared under the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy 
Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, by Mary J. Giroux of the Department’s Editorial 
and Information Staf?. 
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industrial and domestic use late in 1958 by the Trans-Canada pipeline now under con- 
struction. Canada has a new major source of export revenue in its uranium industry, 
headed as it is toward an output value rate of well over $300,000,000 annually by 1958. 
It has another major source of export dollars in its huge tonnages of low-grade iron ores 
which are attracting the attention of United States and European steel interests. 


The high rate of mineral development activity continued throughout 1956. Early in 
1957, however, a slackening in demand for metals and minerals resulted in a weakening 
in price structures particularly of copper, lead and zinc. This became more evident as 
the year progressed and production of these metals in 1957 was expected to be at lower 
levels than in 1956. Nickel markets remained firm, however, despite the action of the 
United States in releasing stockpile quotas for civilian use. Premium price markets 
disappeared and nickel sold at the standard price set by The International Nickel Company 
of Canada Limited—70 cents (Canadian) a pound. 


While immediate prospects for copper, lead and zinc and some of the other metals 
and minerals were rather uncertain at the end of the review period, the long-term outlook 
for the industry as a whole appeared favourable. There was little doubt that the momen- 
tum of growth that had been set up within the industry by the expenditure of huge capital 
sums on the large-scale development of mineral resources would support continued prosper- 
ity in the immediate future, and that, in the long-term view, the increasing demand for 
metals and minerals, generated both at home and abroad by increases in population and 
steadily rising living standards, would ensure the industry’s prosperity in years to come. 


Subsection 1.—The Metals 


The tremendous growth of the mineral industry was evident in every phase of 
endeavour but was greatest in metal mining where capital outlays amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars were made to increase productive capacity, particularly of copper, 
nickel, uranium and iron ore. In the Blind River uranium area, some $300,000,000 to 
$350,000,000 was spent from 1953 to mid-1957 on preproduction development alone. 
During the review period, the most significant event was the announcement by Inter- 
national Nickel to proceed with the development of its huge nickel deposits in the Mystery 
Lake-Moak Lake area of northern Manitoba. Meanwhile, widespread exploratory activity 
resulted in new claim-staking records in British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec and 
a number of important finds were made ranging from lead and zinc in Yukon to nickel 
in Ungava. 


The value of metal production in 1956 rose to a record $1,134,354,000, a 13-p.c. 
increase over 1955 and 9 p.c. greater than the total value of Canada’s mineral output 
in 1950. Under the stimulus of high prices, copper production increased to 706,586,000 Ib., 
8 p.c. higher than in 1955 and than the previous record established in 1940. Iron ore 
jumped 38 p.c. to 20,113,000 long tons and nickel 2 p.c. to 355,986,000 lb. Gold, lead 
and zine showed declines in output, gold decreasing 4 p.c. below 1955 to 4,379,000 oz. t., 
lead 8 p.c. to 373,350,000 Ib., and zinc 2 p.c. to 847,240,000 Ib. In value, copper was up 
$52,000,000, iron ore $46,000,000, uranium $14,000,000, and nickel and zinc, each $7,000,000. 


Several important developments during the review period served to underline the 
great growth potential of the industry. The signing of contracts by Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, the Crown purchasing agent, with 18 uranium companies covering 
the sale of over $1,500,000,000 worth of uranium precipitates by Mar. 31, 1963, is expected 
to give Canada 24 operating uranium concentration plants, handling about 45,000 tons 
of ore daily by 1958. The continued expansion of the country’s nickel-producing capacity 
and International Nickel’s development of its Mystery Lake-Moak Lake nickel project 
indicate a nickel production for Canada of some 470,000,000 lb. by 1961, 20,000,000 Ib. 
greater than the 1956 world production (exclusive of Soviet countries). The great growth 
in iron ore production from high-grade properties coupled with Canada’s possession of 
huge tonnages of ores amenable to beneficiation have already raised Canada to sixth place 
in world production and point to an output of between 45,000,000 tons and 60,000,000 
tons by 1965. 
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Exports of the four principal non-ferrous base metals in all forms continued to go 
mainly to United States and were valued at $537,686,829 in 1956, a $39,560,000 increase 
over the previous year. Exports, in primary forms, of copper increased from 194,764 
tons in 1955 to 215,837 tons in 1956 and of nickel from 173,880 tons to 176,838 tons, but 
exports of lead decreased from 150,867 tons in 1955 to 129,607 tons in 1956, and of zinc 
from 404,422 tons to 383,041 tons. The United States bought, in primary forms, 30 p.c. more 
copper in 1956 than in the previous year, 3 p.c. more zinc, 3 p.c. less nickel and 30 p.c. 
less lead. ‘The United Kingdom bought, in primary forms, 7 p.c. less copper, 12 p.c. less 
lead, 32 p.c. less zinc and about the same amount of nickel. 

Base metal prices were generally high in January 1956 and, with the exception of 
copper, remained fairly steady throughout the year. During the first half of 1957, however, 
a slackening in demand led to a decline iu prices and in June 1957, at the end of the period 
under review, the prices of copper, lead and zinc in particular had fallen off considerably. 
Copper showed the greatest fluctuation, rising from 43 cents a pound in January 1956 to 
46 cents a pound in February 1956 then declining to 45.375 cents in June and to 35 cents 
in October 1956, closing the year at 34.750 cents a pound. In 1957 it dropped steadily 
to 27.88 cents by the end of June that year. Zinc remained at 13.50 cents a pound through- 
out 1956 and until May 1957 when it dropped to 11.50 cents a pound and then to 10.50 
cents a pound at the end of June 1957. Lead was 15.62 cents a pound in January 1956 
and 15.50 cents a pound during the remainder of 1956. In January 1957 it dropped to 
15.25 cents a pound, remaining there until May when it dropped again to 14.75 cents a 
pound and to 13.25 cents a pound at the end of June 1957. Nickel was 63 cents (Canadian) 
a pound in 1956 until December when it was raised to 70 cents a pound. 

The decline in prices was followed by a drop in the production of several of the metals, 
During the first six months of 1957, copper decreased 4 p.c. in volume of output below 
that of the same period in 1956 to 335,688,000 lb.; lead, 2 p.c. to 182,878,000 lb.; and zine, 
9 p.c. to 391,618,000 Ib. Nickel, however, rose 6 p.c. to 190,732,000 Ib. and iron ore 3 p.c. 
to 5,837,000 long tons. 

Accounts of developments in metal mining on a regional basis follow. 


British Columbia.—Canada’s major source of lead and zinc, British Columbia draws 
around 56 p.c. of the total value of its mineral production from these two metals. Output 
comes mainly from the famous Sullivan mine of The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited at Kimberley, the largest lead-zinc-silver mine in the world. 
The Province’s metal production also comprises copper, silver, gold, tungsten concentrates, 
and iron ore, in order of value, and minor amounts of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, indium 
and tin. British Columbia ranks fourth among the provinces and territories in value of 
mineral production and is the only Canadian source of antimony, indium and tin. 

Highlights of the period under review were: the expenditure of large capital sums 
on the development of the natural gas and crude petroleum industries in the northeastern 
part of the Province; the exploration for and development of copper properties in various 
areas, and an unequalled amount of exploratory activity for new sources of mineral wealth. 

Of much significance to the future development of British Columbia’s metal-mining 
industry and to the Province’s whole industrial potential were the continued disclosure 
of great quantities of natural gas, the discovery in commercial quantities of crude petroleum 
in the Peace River area, and the outstanding progress made toward marketing this gas 
in southern British Columbia and in the United States, (Developments in natural gas 
and crude petroleum in the Province are described in a separate article on p. 510.) 

Higher average prices for lead and zine contributed greatly to the record value of 
$199,318,000 of the Province’s mineral output in 1956, a 5-p.c. increase over the record 
set in the previous year. Zinc output increased from 431,772,000 lb. valued at $58,937,000 
in 1955 to 443,711,000 Ib. valued at $65,714,000 in 1956 while lead declined from 322,985,000 
Ib. valued at $46,445,000 to 290,277,000 lb. worth $45,022,000. Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting produced 386,082,000 Ib. of zinc, a record for the second successive year, and 
298,524,000 Ib. of lead. Concentrates came from the Company’s four mines—the Sullivan, 
the H.B. near Salmo, the Bluebell at Riondel and the Tulsequah Chief in northern British 
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Columbia—and were treated in Company plants at Trail with custom ores and concen- 
trates from other properties in the Province, from Yukon and from foreign shippers. 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting operates Canada’s only lead smelter and one of its 
two zinc plants, the other being that of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited near Flin Flon in Manitoba. Other lead and zine producers in British Columbia 
in 1956 included Giant Mascot Mines Limited, Canadian Exploration Limited, a subsidiary 
of Placer Development Limited, Reeves Macdonald Mines Limited, Sheep Creek Mines 
Limited, and Silbak Premier Mines Limited. 

During the first six months of 1957, the Province’s output of lead showed a slight 
increase over that of the same period in 1956 while its zinc production decreased 4 p.c. 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting closed its Sullivan open-pit mine in June 1957 and 
announced intentions of ceasing operations at Tulsequah Chief mine. Giant Mascot 
Mines stopped production in June because of the exhaustion of ore reserves. 

The rise in the price of copper during 1955 and early 1956 resulted in a widespread search 
for new deposits and the development of several properties, ranging from potentially 
small to large-scale producers. British Columbia’s copper output declined 4 p.c. in volume 
below 1955 but increased 8 p.c. in value. Production came from the Copper Mountain 
mine of The Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Company Limited, the 
Britannia Beach operations of Britannia Mining and Smelting Company Limited and from 
the Tulsequah Chief copper-zinc-lead property. New copper production came early in 
1957 from the Motherlode mine, a former copper producer near Greenwood, of Woodgreen 
Copper Mines Limited, and from the Velvet mine at Rossland of Mid-West Copper and 
Uranium Mines Limited. Companies preparing for production include Phoenix Copper 
Company Limited, a subsidiary of Granby, at Granby’s former producing mine near 
Phoenix, and Granduc Mines Limited 25 miles northwest of Stewart. Several other 
companies had properties under active exploration, including American Smelting and 
Refining Company in Highland Valley, Cowichan Copper Company Limited on Vancouver 
Island, and Granisle Copper Limited, a Granby subsidiary, on an island in Babine: Lake. 
Following the sharp drop in the price of copper during the first half of 1957, several com- 
panies which had been contemplating production decided to await more favourable market 
conditions. 

With the exception of some 6,600 lb., British Columbia accounted for all the Canadian 
output of tungsten concentrates in 1956. Output comes from the Salmo operations of 
Canadian Exploration Company Limited, and in 1956 amounted to 2,200,000 lb. valued 
at $6,050,000. The Company has a contract with the General Services Administration of 
the United States for a maximum of 570,000 short ton-units of tungsten trioxide from 1952 
to June 30, 1958, at a price ranging from $55 to $60 a unit. 

The Province’s production of iron concentrates, which in 1956 totalled 331,000 long 
tons, is shipped to Japan. Output came from two properties: the Iron Hill mine of Utah 
Company of America on Vancouver Island, which was considered worked out and closed 
in December 1956, and the Texada Island property of Texada Mines Limited. A third 
company, Empire Development Company Limited, formed in mid-1956, plans to bring 
the Elk River magnetite deposit on northern Vancouver Island into production in the 
latter part of 1957. The Company has contracts with iron and steel interests in Japan 
for the shipment of 1,380,000 long tons of concentrate over a three-year period. The 
concentrates will be shipped from Port McNeil, 22 miles from the deposits. In July 1957, 
British Columbia was shipping iron concentrates to Japan at a rate of 2,000 tons monthly. 

The Province in 1956 accounted for 32 p.c. of Canada’s output of silver, amounting to 
9,331,000 oz. t. valued at $8,371,000. Most of the silver comes from base-metal operations, 
the chief source being the Sullivan mine. 

Gold production in British Columbia in 1956 totalled 211,000 oz. t. valued at $7,265,000. 
The three lode gold producers, Bralorne Mines Limited, The Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining 
Company Limited and Pioneer Gold Mines of B.C. Limited, accounted for 82 p.c. of the 
output. By-product gold from base-metal mining operations declined sharply, mainly 
because of the sizable drop in gold production at the Tulsequah mine. 
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The Prairie Provinces.—The marked expansion of uranium mining in the Beaver- 
lodge area of northern Saskatchewan and the rapid growth in Manitoba’s base-metal 
potential highlighted the outstanding progress made in metal mining in these two provinces 
during the review period. With the exception of a minor amount of placer gold, Alberta, 
which lies almost entirely in the Interior Plains region, has no metal production. 


The value of Saskatchewan’s metal production increased from $54,709,000 in 1955 
to $70,671,000 in 1956, mainly because of the increase in the value of uranium output, 
while that of Manitoba showed a slight decline to $39,209,000 as a result of reduced sales 
of nickel concentrate. The operations of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited remain the major source of the base-metal wealth of the two provinces. The Com- 
pany operates the Flin Flon copper-zinc mine which lies astride the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary, a concentrator, a copper smelter and a zine plant at Flin Flon in Manitoba 
and three small mines near Flin Flon. The larger part of the Flin Flon orebody lies in 
Saskatchewan. Base-metal production also comes from the nickel-copper property of 
Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited at Lynn Lake in northern Manitoba. 


Uranium moved into second place, next to copper, in value of output in Saskatchewan 
in 1956. Production was valued at $24,292,000, just double that of 1955 and only $3,300,000 
less than the total value of copper produced. Output comes from the Beaverlodge area 
in the northern part of the Province from the operations of the area’s first producer, Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited which started production in April 1953; from Gunnar Mines 
Limited in St. Mary’s Channel section; and from several smaller operations, including 
those of Lorado Uranium Mines Limited which operates a custom mill in the area. Eldo- 
rado carried out extensive underground development and expanded its mill capacity 
from 750 tons to 2,000 tons daily, of which 150 tons has been allocated to the treatment 
of custom ores. Gunnar, which entered production in 1955, increased its mill capacity 
from 1,250 tons to 1,650 tons. Mining is by open-pit methods but the Company is pre- 
paring for eventual underground operations and it is hoped that before the open pit is 
finished all mill feed during the severest winter months will come from underground. 
Lorado commenced treatment of its own and custom ores in its new 500-ton mill in April 
1957. The Company plans to proceed almost immediately with the expansion of the 
plant to 750 tons. Lorado has contracts with Cayzor Athabaska Mines Limited, St. 
Michael Uranium Mines Limited, Lake Cinch Mines Limited, National Explorations 
Limited and Black Bay Uranium Limited. Rix-Athabasca Mines Limited continued to 
ship its ore to Eldorado for treatment. 


Nickel production in Manitoba continued to come from the Sherritt Gordon nickel- 
copper mine at Lynn Lake. Despite the fact that sales of nickel concentrate in 1956 were 
lower than in 1955, the Company experienced its best production year in 1956 (1955 
figures in brackets) with an output of 19,240,000 (16,667,000) Ib. of nickel, 9,000,000 
(10,156,000) lb. of returnable copper in concentrate, 107,000 (16,000) lb. of cobalt and 
71,000 (55,000) tons of ammonium sulphate. Nickel concentrates from the Lynn Lake 
mine are treated in the Company’s chemical metallurgical plant at Fort Saskatchewan, 
15 miles northeast of Edmonton in Alberta. Copper concentrates are shipped to Noranda 
Mines Limited in Quebec for treatment. 


Manitoba’s nickel-producing potential was greatly increased with the announcement 
by International Nickel to proceed with the development of its Mystery Lake-Moak Lake 
property in the northern part of the Province. The project involves the expenditure of 
$175,000,000 to develop two new nickel mines, Thompson and Moak Lake, and related 
surface plants, the construction of a 30-mile branch rail line from Sipiwesk on the CNR 
near Thicket Portage and a 22-mile Company-owned rail line between Thompson and 
Moak Lake, and certain installations in the new town of Thompson which is expected to 
have an initial population of 8,000. This project and the continued expansion in the 
Company’s Sudbury area facilities are expected to raise Company production to 385,000,000 
Jb. of nickel a year, an increase of 100,000,000 Ib. over output in 1956. Production at the 
Thompson and Moak Lake mines is expected to start in 1960 and to reach capacity in 1961. 
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Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting in 1956 produced 92,680,000 Ib. of copper, 
126,568,000 lb. of zinc, 105,000 oz. t. of gold, 1,587,000 oz. t. of silver, 157,000 Ib. of cadmium 
and 108,000 lb. of selenium. The Company carried out active exploration in the two 
provinces and discovered three new orebodies near the town of Snow Lake in Manitoba 
about 74 miles east of Flin Flon. It is proceeding with the development of one of these, 
the Chisel Lake deposit, and is actively exploring the other two, one of which is at Ghost 
Lake and the second at Stall Lake. 

Saskatchewan and Manitoba together produced 202,150 oz. t. of gold in 1956. Output 
from base-metal operations totalled 105,600 oz. t. in 1956. The remainder came from three 
lode gold mines in Manitoba—the San Antonio mine of San Antonio Gold Mines Limited 
-in the Rice Lake area, which also controls the adjoining property of Forty-Four Mines 
Limited, and the Nor-Acme mine in the Snow Lake area, which is under lease to Britannia 
Mining and Smelting Company Limited. 

Silver is produced as a by-product mainly of base-metal operations, Flin Flon being 
the chief source. The remainder comes from the Sherritt Gordon Lynn Lake nickel-copper 
mine, from Nor-Acme mine and San Antonio mines, all in Manitoba. Production from 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 1956 amounted to 1,602,000 oz. t. 


Ontario.—The widespread development of new mines, the construction of new 
milling plants and an intensive exploration of new and old properties combined to make 
the period under review one of much solid achievement for Ontario’s metal-mining industry. 
The value of metal production rose 9 p.c. over 1955 to a record $512,356,000 but the full 
effect of new production stemming from the marked increase in pre-production development 
activity will not be felt for a year or two. Great strides were made in the development of 
a major uranium-mining industry in the Blind River area where almost the spectacular 
has been achieved within a very few years. 


As Canada’s leading metal producer, Ontario in 1956 accounted for all of the Canadian 
output of the platinum metals, 94 p.c. of the nickel, 57 p.c. of the gold, 44 p.c. of the copper 
and 25 p.c. of the iron ore. Significant gains were recorded in the volume and value of 
the Province’s output of copper, nickel, iron ore and uranium. Gold and the platinum 
metals, however, showed slight declines below 1955. 


The Province’s nickel output which came from the operations of International Nickel 
Company, the world’s greatest nickel producer, and from Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Limited and two small producers, all in the Sudbury area, increased to 334,096,000 Ib. 
valued at $209,663,000 compared with the 1955 output of 322,322,000 lb. valued at 
$198,489,000. International Nickel mined 15,511,000 tons of ore, the highest tonnage in 
the Company’s history. Ninety-two per cent of the ore came from underground operations 
at the Frood-Stobie, Creighton, Murray, Garson and Levack mines and the remainder 
from the Frood open pit. The Company also operates two concentrators, two smelters 
and a copper refinery near Sudbury, and a nickel and cobalt refinery at Port Colborne in 
southern Ontario. In 1956 it produced 286,000,000 Ib. of nickel. Expansion and modern- 
ization of production facilities continued in line with the plans to raise the Company’s 
nickel-producing capacity to 385,000,000 lb. by 1961 through the development of its 
Mystery Lake-Moak Lake properties in northern Manitoba, with a scheduled production 
of 75,000,000 Ib. annually, the remainder to come from expansion in the Sudbury area. 


Falconbridge Nickel has an expansion program under way to raise its nickel-producing 
gapacity to 55,000,000 Ib. by 1960. Production in 1956 amounted to 43,384,000 Ib. com- 
pared with 41,137,000 lb. in 1955. Output came from the Company’s Falconbridge, 
Falconbridge East, McKim, Mount Nickel, Hardy and Longvack mines near Sudbury. 
The Longvack mine started operations in May 1956. The Company also operates three 
concentrators and a smelter in the Sudbury area and a refinery at Kristiansand in Norway. 


A minor output of nickel came from the operations of Nickel Rim Mines Limited 


and of Nickel Offsets Limited, also in the Sudbury area. The latter property was closed 
in January 1957 because of the exhaustion of ore reserves. Meanwhile, a number of new 
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properties were under exploration and development, mainly in the Kenora area in the 
northwestern part of the Province. However, underground exploration at one of these, 
Kenbridge Nickel Mines Limited, a Falconbridge subsidiary, was stopped in May 1957. 


Copper production rose 6 p.c. in volume and 18 p.c. in value over the 1955 output 
to 309,199,000 Ib. valued at $126,951,000 and intensive pre-production development at a 
number of properties, particularly in the Manitouwadge area in northwestern Ontario, 
indicated a further marked increase in Ontario’s copper output starting in 1957. Inter- 
national Nickel accounted for 88 p.c. of the output, and Falconbridge Nickel for 8 p.c. 
The remainder came from Nickel Rim and Nickel Offsets, Temagami Mining Company 
Limited in the Temagami area, and Min-Ore Mines Limited near Matachewan. 


In the Manitouwadge area, Willroy Mines Limited brought its copper-zinc property 
into production in July 1957 and Geco Mines Limited expected to start operations in 
September 1957 at its copper-zinc-silver property. The new Willroy mill has a rated 
capacity of 1,000 tons and Geco’s of 3,300 tons. Since the discovery of copper-zinc deposits 
in the area in 1953, two rail lines and a highway have been built into it and a modern 
mining community designed to accommodate 6,000 people is growing up at the Manitou- 
wadge townsite. 


Ontario is one of Canada’s richest sources of iron ore. Production in 1956 increased 
29 p.c.in volumeand 17 p.c. in value over 1955 to 5,008,000 long tons valued at $40,021,000. 
Production comprised direct shipping ore from Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited, iron 
sinter from Algoma Ore Properties Limited in northwestern and northern Ontario res- 
pectively, and pellets from Marmoraton Mining Company Limited in southeastern Ontario 
and from International Nickel’s new plant at Copper Cliff in the Sudbury area. Shipments 
from Steep Rock increased from 2,266,000 long tons in 1955 to a new high of 3,317,000 
long tons and came mainly from the Company’s Hogarth open-pit mine. Steep Rock 
continued to carry out extensive development work on its orebodies as part of its develop- 
ment program to raise production to 5,500,000 long tons annually commencing in 1959 
from both open-pit and underground operations. In the same area, Caland Ore Company 
Limited is preparing ‘‘C’”’ orebody which it has leased from Steep Rock for production 
by 1960. Caland is looking to an ultimate annual output of 3,000,000 long tons which will 
bring shipments from the area to a minimum of 8,500,000 long tons by the mid-1960’s 
and to 10,000,000 long tons a few years later. 


Algoma Ore Properties Limited in the Michipicoten area produced 1,411,000 long 
tons of sinter in 1956, slightly less than in 1955, from its Helen and Victoria underground 
mines. About two-thirds of the siderite ore from the mines is direct sintering and one-third 
requires beneficiation in the sink-float plant at Jamestown before sintering. The Company 
is expanding its facilities at Jamestown and carrying out undergound development to 
raise output capacity to 2,000,000 long tons annually by 1958. Marmoraton Mining 
Company Limited, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Company of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
shipped 283,000 tons of high-grade iron ore pellets in 1956 from its operations near Marmora 
by rail to Picton and by boat to the parent company’s steel plant at Lackawanna, New 
York. Early in 1956, International Nickel began the shipment of high-grade iron oxide 
pellets from its new $19,000,000 iron-ore recovery plant near Copper Cliff, producing 
71,000 long tons that year. At capacity operation, the plant will treat 1,000 tons of nickel- 
iferous pyrrhotite a day for a production of 1,000,000 tons of pellets a year. Noranda 
Mines Limited operated its sulphur-iron plant at Port Robinson near Welland at about half 
capacity and produced 48,000 long tons of iron sinter. Exploratory activity during the 
period was carried out in various areas containing iron-bearing occurrences of possible 
commercial importance. 


Uranium proved to be the real headline winner in Ontario’s metal-mining industry 
during the review period. Two areas were under development, the Blind River area of 
northern Ontario and the Bancroft area in the southeastern part of the Province. "Output 
rose from a value of less than $500,000 in 1955 to almost $6,000,000 in 1956 and was 
expected to exceed $100,000,000 in 1957. 
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Developments in the Blind River area, where companies already in production or 
preparing for production have officially published reserves of 250,000,000 tons with average 
grade of 2.0 lb. of uranium or better, have almost overnight made Ontario a major world 
source of this metal. By September 1956, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, the 
Crown purchasing agent, had signed contracts or given letters of intent to eight companies 
in the area covering the sale of over $1,100,000,000 worth of uranium precipitates by 
Mar. 31, 1963. By 1958, eleven concentration plants are expected to be in operation 
handling an estimated daily throughput of 34,300 tons, At the beginning of the review 
period the area had one producer, Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, with a milling capacity 
of 1,500 tons daily. By July 1957, it had three additional properties in production, the 
Quirke Lake and Nordic Lake mines of Algom Uranium Mines Limited each at 3,000 tons 
daily and the property of Consolidated Denison Mines Limited. Four others were scheduled 
to start operations before the end of 1957. These comprised two (the Lake Nordic at 
4,000 tons daily and the Panel at 3,000 tons daily) of the three properties of Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited; Can-Met Explorations Limited at 2,500 tons daily, and Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited at 3,000 tons daily. Stanrock Uranium Mines 
Limited and Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited, each at 3,000 tons daily, and North- 
span at its Spanish American property at 2,000 tons daily are preparing for production 
during the first half of 1958. The largest operation is that of Consolidated Denison with 
its 6,000-ton plant, the largest single uranium plant in the world. Northspan holds the 
largest contract ($275,000,000) with Eldorado Mining and Refining. Capital outlays to 
bring the eleven plants in the area into production are estimated at $275,000,000. A 
model townsite, Elliot Lake, is under construction and is expected to have a population 
of 30,000 by 1960. 


Uranium production is also coming from the Bancroft area in the southeastern part of 
the Province where three companies, Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited, Faraday Uranium 
Mines Limited, and Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited started to produce during the 
review period and a fourth, Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, was scheduled to start in April 
1958. The Greyhawk mine is shipping its ore to the nearby Faraday mill for treatment. 
Bicroft and Faraday are each operating 1,000-ton plants while Canadian Dyno is erecting 
a 1,100-ton plant. 


Ontario’s output of cobalt comes from the cobalt and silver ores of the Cobalt-Gow- 
ganda area in northern Ontario and as a by-product from the nickel-copper ores of the 
Sudbury district. Production in 1956 at 3,574,000 lb. valued at $9,055,000 was slightly 
higher than in 1955. Cobalt ore shipments from the Cobalt-Gowganda area were made 
chiefly to Deloro Smelting and Refining Company Limited at Deloro, Ont. The ores 
and concentrates were sold under the Canadian Government’s premium price plan on 
behalf of the United States Government. The plan had been in effect since the start of the 
Korean emergency in 1951 and was terminated at the end of 1956. International Nickel 
continued to produce high-purity electrolytic cobalt at its Port Colborne refinery. Deliv- 
eries of cobalt in all forms by the Company in 1956 amounted to 1,543,000 Ib. while 
Falconbridge Nickel delivered 543,000 Ib. 


About 70 p.c. of the Province’s production of silver comes from the Cobalt area and the 
remainder as a by-product from nickel and lode gold mines. Output in 1956 amounted 
to 6,479,000 oz. t. valued at $5,812,000. 


Gold production in Ontario came from thirty gold mines in the Patricia, Thunder Bay, 
Porcupine, Kirkland Lake and Larder Lake areas and as a by-product from the base-metal 
mines in the Sudbury area. The 1956 production of 2,498,000 oz. t. was slightly lower than 
in 1955 but output during the first half of 1957 showed a slight increase over the same 
period in 1956. One mine, that of Starrat Nickel Mines Limited in the Red Lake area, 
ceased production in 1956 because of the exhaustion of ore reserves. Kerr-Addison Gold 
Mines Limited in the Larder Lake area, Canada’s leading gold producer, in 1956 recorded 
an all-time high production of 473,000 oz. t., an increase of 46,000 oz. t. over the 1955 output. 
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A minor production of lead and zinc concentrates came from the zinc-lead-silver 
property of Jardun Mines Limited, 18 miles northeast of Sault Ste. Marie. New zinc 


production from the Manitouwadge area started in July 1957 from Willroy Mines and 
was scheduled to start later in the year from Geco Mines, 


Quebec.—Mineral development activity in Quebec reached new peaks during the 


review period resulting in a marked increase in the Province’s metal-producing capacity 


and confirming its great potentiality as a producer of iron ore and of base metals. Fresh 
proof of the tremendous wealth of Quebec’s varied and extensive mineral resources was 
found in the discovery in northern Ungava of widespread nickel occurrences in a mineralized 
belt of rocks extending from Cape Smith on Hudson Bay to Wakeham Bay on Hudson 
Strait and, in western Quebec, of copper-zinc deposits in the Bell River-Mattagami Lake 
area. A record 55,523 claims were staked in the Province in 1956. 

Quebec ranked second among the provinces in value of mineral production in 1956. 
Its total mineral output rose almost 20 p.c. above 1955 to $426,608,000 and the value of 
its metal production 28 p.c. to $236,213,000 which was only $43,000,000 short of the total 
value of the Province’s mineral output in 1954. Quebec is the second largest producer of 
copper, gold, ir>1 ore, and zinc and the only producer of molybdenite and of titanium ore, 
the latter bein; from the large deposits of ilmenite at Allard Lake. Silver, selenium, 
magnesium, lead and bismuth make up the remainder of the Province’s metal production. 

Quebec is rapidly becoming a major world source of iron ore. Production in 1956 
jumped 90 p.c. in volume over 1955 to 6,960,000 long ‘tons and more than doubled in 
value to $56,203,000. Developments under way at various properties indicate an output 
several times this size and value within the next decade. 

With the exception of a minor tonnage from Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation, 
production in 1956 came from the operations of Iron Ore Company of Canada in New 
Quebec-Labrador. This Company mined over 12,000,000 long tons of iron ore, more 
than 60 p.c. of which came from the Gagnon and French mines in Quebec. The ore was 
shipped by rail 360 miles to Sept-Tles on the north shore of the St. Lawrence and then by 
boat mainly to United States. A total of 2,757,712 tons was shipped through the St. Law- 
rence canal system to Great Lakes ports, with transhipment at Contrecoeur, near Montreal. 
Of the 1956 output, 9,447,000 tons went to the United States, 1,470,000 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and 391,000 tons to western Europe; 704,000 tons were utilized in Canada. 
A new mine, the Ferriman, scheduled for production in 1957, and total shipments from 
Sept-Iles are estimated at more than 13,000,000 tons for that year. 

In addition to Iron Ore Company’s large high-grade deposits in New Quebec-Labrador, 
Quebec has huge tonnages of low-grade iron-bearing material, several deposits of which 
are being developed toward production. ‘These include the concentrating-grade magnetite 
deposit of the Hilton Mines, formerly known as the Bristol Mines, about 40 miles northwest 
of Ottawa, and the holdings of The Cartier Mining Company Limited, a subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corporation, in the Mount Reed-Mount Wright area about 300 miles 
northeast of Quebec City. Mining at the Hilton Mines, which is scheduled to start late 
in 1957, will be by open-pit methods at an annual rate of 600,000 tons of iron ore pellets 
containing about 66 p.c. iron. 

The Cartier Mining Company plans to spend over $200,000,000 to bring its large, 
low-grade iron ore deposits into production. Initial output is expected in 1961 at an 
annual rate of 3,000,000 tons with expansion to 10,000,000 tons possibly by 1965. Eventual 
output from the Company’s operations in the general area could reach several times this 
figure. Present plans call for the construction of a 150-mile private railway into the area 
from Shelter Bay on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River. 

‘Exploratory work, including geophysical examination, was done on several properties 
in the favourable iron-bearing formations which extend in an almost continuous are from 
the most northerly tip of the west coast of Ungava Bay to the Mistassini area. At the 
southern end of the arc, a number of companies, including Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, Pickands Mather and Company, Iron Ore Company of Canada, The Steel 
Company of Canada and Canadian Javelin Limited have extensive holdings. 
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At the far northern end, west of Ungava Bay, Atlantic Iron Ores Limited and Inter- 
national Iron Ores Limited, both controlled by Cyrus S. Eaton interests of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Oceanic Iron Ore of Canada Limited and Consolidated Fenimore Iron Mines Limited 
have outlined large reserves of concentrating-grade iron ore. The first two companies 
are negotiating with German steel interests for the sale of concentrates from their properties. 

Most of Quebec’s base-metal production comes from the western part of the Province, 
the chief source of output being the Horne mine of Noranda Mines Limited. The Province’s 
output of copper jumped 21 p.c. in volume over 1955 to 244,918,000 Ib. in 1956 and 36 p.c. 
in value to $101,396,000 because of the high price of copper prevailing in 1956 and the 
addition of production from new properties. Zinc and lead showed declines in output 
below 1955, zinc decreasing from 202,862,000 Ib. to 175,809,000 Ib. and lead from 11,216,000 
Ib. to 5,629,000 Ib. : 


Noranda Mines treats ore from its Horne mine and custom ores and concentrates 
from other copper, gold and silver mines. It recovers the copper and precious metals 
from the anodes at the electrolytic copper refinery of its subsidiary, Canadian Copper 
Refiners Limited, at Montreal East. Of the 101,406 tons of copper, 413,390 oz. t. of gold, 
and 2,280,400 oz. t. of silver produced by the Company in 1956, 26,308 tons of copper, 
199,630 oz. t. of gold and 779,800 oz. t. of silver were credited to the Horne mine. Expansion 
initiated by Noranda in 1956 will raise its copper-smelting capacity from 240,000,000 lb. 
to 350,000,000 Ib. a year and will open up a new open-pit operation nearby. The capacity 
of the Montreal East plant was raised from 17,000 tons to 21,000 tons of refined copper 
a month. 


New copper production amounting to 55,234,000 Ib. in 1956 came from Noranda’s 
subsidiary, Gaspe Copper Mines Limited, on Gaspe peninsula, which had completed a 
6,500-ton concentrator and smelter in 1955. Operations in 1956 were hampered by a 
three-month suspension in the supply of hydro-electric power and by a shortage of mine 
labour. In March 1957, production was again interrupted by a strike which ended early 
‘1 October 1957. A mine and mill rate of about 4,000 tons a day had been reached prior 


to the strike. The anodes are shipped to the refinery at Montreal Hast. 


New production also came from the Chibougamau area which is shaping into one of 
Canada’s major copper-producing areas. Output from the new 450-ton mill of Chibougamau 
Explorers Limited, Campbell Chibougamau Mines Limited, the area’s largest producer, 
and Opemiska Copper Mines (Quebec) Limited was at a rate of well over 50,000,000 Ib. 
_ a year at the end of the review period. Several other properties in the area were under 
development, some of which were near the production stage. One of these, Merrill Island 
Mining Corporation Limited had a 650-ton plant under construction on its property in 
Doré Lake. 


Copper production in western Quebec came from the copper-zinc ores of Waite Amulet 
Mines Limited, Quemont Mining Corporation Limited, East Sullivan Mines Limited, 
Normetal Mining Corporation Limited, Golden Manitou Mines Limited; from the new 
copper-gold mine of Rainville Mines Limited, 16 miles east of Val d’Or; from Beattie- 
Duquesne Mines Limited at Duparquet, which modified its gold mill to produce copper 
concentrates from its Hunter mine, and from Lyndhurst Mining Company Limited which 
started shipping ore to the Beattie-Duquesne mill. The remainder came from the oper- 
ations of Weedon Pyrite and Copper Corporation Limited and Quebec Copper Corporation 
Limited in southern Quebec. Ascot Metals Corporation Limited closed its zinc-lead- 
copper Suffield mine near Sherbrooke owing to exhaustion of commercial ore. 


Barvue Mines Limited, a zinc-silver producer in Barraute township of western Quebec, 
accounted for 48,602,000 lb. of zinc, the largest zinc output in Quebec in 1956. This 
was a decline of 22,822,000 lb. from the Company’s production in 1950. The conversion 
from open-pit to underground mining was completed, with underground production 
scheduled at 3,000 tons daily compared to 4,000 tons a day from open-pit operations. 
Operations at the property ceased early in October 1957. 
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Zinc production also came from the copper-zine properties of Quemont, Normetal, 
Golden Manitou, Waite Amulet, East Sullivan and Weedon Pyrite mentioned above and 
from West Macdonald Mines Limited in Rouyn-Noranda County and New Calumet Mines 
Limited, a zinc-lead-gold-silver producer on Calumet Island in the Ottawa River. Zinc 
concentrates produced in the Province are exported to the United States and Europe. 


Lead concentrates were produced at three mines—New Calumet, Golden Manitou 
and Barvue—New Calumet being the largest producer. 

Widespread exploratory activity in Quebec resulted in the discovery of a number of 
new sources of base-metal wealth. Attracting major attention were the nickel discoveries 
in northern Ungava where exploratory work disclosed several occurrences of nickel in a 
mineralized belt of rocks extending from Cape Smith on Hudson Bay to Wakeham Bay 
on Hudson Strait. Several companies were active in the area during 1957 and development 
work was done on some of the properties. In mid-1957 the discovery of copper-zine deposits 
in the Bell River-Mattagami Lake area touched off a staking rush into that area. 


Quebec produced 1,032,000 oz. t. of gold in 1956. Sixty-six per cent of the output came 
from lode gold mines and the remainder from base-metal operations. Output from the 
latter was greater than in 1955 because of increased production from the copper-gold 
mines in the Chibougamau area. ‘Three lode gold mines—Beattie-Duquesne, O’Brien 
Gold Mines Limited and Sullivan Consolidated Mines Limited—ceased production in 1956 
leaving ten in operation. : 

Molybdenite production comes from Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited 
about 25 miles northwest of Val d’Or, the sole Canadian producer. Output in 1956 totalled 
1,452,000 Ib. In December 1956, the Company began the production of molybdic oxide, 
which will lead to a decrease in imports of the oxide by Canadian steel plants. 

Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation continued to operate at Sorel its experimental 
smelting plant for the treatment of ilmenite ore from the deposits at Allard Lake, which 
are among the largest known in the world. Production is in the form of titanium dioxide 
concentrate and pig iron. Production of titanium dioxide slag at Sorel in 1956 amounted 
to 209,513 tons containing 150,640 tons of titanium dioxide. Most of the slag produced 
was exported to United States for the titanium pigment and welding-rod industries. Early 
in 1957 the Company announced its intention to increase by 60 p.c. production of titanium 
dioxide slag at its Sorel plant because of the increased demand for slag for processing 
into titanium dioxide pigment used extensively in paint and paper products and for 
processing into titanium metal. 


The Maritimes.—Major attention in metal mining continued to be directed to the 
Bathurst-Newcastle lead-zinc area of northeastern New Brunswick which promises to 
become one of Canada’s major base-metal camps. In western New Brunswick, plans 
were under way to proceed with the development of the deposits of manganese in the 
Woodstock area. Meanwhile, the two former sources of base-metal production—Keymet 
Mines Limited, 18 miles northwest of Bathurst in New Brunswick, and Mindamar Metals 
Corporation Limited on Cape Breton Island in Nova Scotia—ceased production because 
of the exhaustion of ore. Prince Edward Island has no mineral production. 

Exploratory and development activity in the Bathurst-Newcastle area continued at 
a high level during most of the review period, declining somewhat only in mid-1957 because 
of low metal prices. Heath Steele Mines Limited, the area’s first major producer, com- 
menced operations early in 1957. Several properties, including those of Brunswick Mining 
and Smelting Corporation Limited, were brought nearer to the production stage, and 
intensive exploration brought to light a number of major new orebodies. 

Heath Steele Mines, a subsidiary of American Metal Company, brought its lead-zinc- 
copper property some 34 miles northwest of Newcastle into production in February 1957 
and by late June was treating 1,200 tons daily in its 1,500-ton mill. A 22-mile railway 
from Bartibog on the main line of the CNR was scheduled for completion toward the end 
of 1957. Brunswick Mining and Smelting reported encouraging progress in the intensive 
research being carried out on its metallurgical problem. It continued development work 
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on its two orebodies and started on the design of a plant with an initial production of 
2,000 tons daily. Anacon Lead Mines Limited and Sturgeon River Mines Limited continued 
underground development of their properties in the Bathurst area. In the same area, 
Nigadoos Mines Limited began shaft-sinking on its lead-zine property. Anaconda Company 
(Canada) Limited, 30 miles west of Bathurst, and Middle River Mining Company Limited, 
12 miles west of Heath Steele, each outlined major sulphide orebodies. Total ore reserves 
of the various mines in the area calculated to 1,000-foot depth were estimated at over 
100,000,000 tons. 

In the Woodstock area, Strategic Manganese Corporation Limited, a subsidiary of 
Stratmat Limited, is working out plans to build a $15,000,000 electric smelter with an 
initial capacity of 70,000 tons of ferromanganese and 60,000 tons of iron a year. Metal- 
lurgical test work on concentrates from the Company’s large low-grade manganese deposit 
using the Udy process, was carried out in the pilot plant of Strategic-Udy Metallurgical 
and Chemical Processes Limited at Niagara Falls, Ont., and later at a semi-commercial 
plant. 

The value of metal production in New Brunswick dropped from $316,000 in 1955 to 
$159,000 in 1956 because of the closing of the Keymet lead-zinc-silver mine which had 
been in production since early in 1954, and the cessation of shipments of tungsten con- 
centrates from the property of Burnt Hill Tungsten and Metallurgical Limited near 
Napadogan in western New Brunswick. 

In Nova Scotia, the value of metal output fell from $3,884,000 in 1955 to $1,005,000 
in 1956 with the closure of the Stirling lead-zinc-copper mine by Mindamar Metals. The 
property, which had been in production since 1952, had an annual output valued at about 
$3,000,000. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland in 1956 was Canada’s leading source of iron ore. 
Output which came from the Labrador operations of Iron Ore Company of Canada and 
of Dominion Wabana Ore Limited on Bell Island increased 21 p.c. in volume and 26 p.c. 
in value over 1955 to 7,814,000 long tons valued at $57,699,000. The remainder of the 
Province’s metal production comprises zinc, lead, copper, silver and gold, in order of 
value, from the operations of Buchans Mining Company Limited near Red Indian Lake 
in central Newfoundland. The value of metal production in Newfoundland in 1956 jumped 
29 p.c. over 1955 to $79,858,000. The value of all mineral output in 1956 was $87,752,000. 

Iron Ore Company of Canada shipped 12,023,000 long tons of direct-shipping ore 
from its New Quebec-Labrador deposits in 1956. Of this, 4,058,000 long tons or 52 p.c. of 
the Province’s output, came from the Company’s Ruth and Gill mines in Labrador. The 
Company began operations in 1956 on May 1 and continued through a 203-day season until 
Nov. 19. The Gill mine spur and yards were completed during 1956. (For other details 
of the Company’s operations and production during the review period, see p. 503.) 

Dominion Wabana, a subsidiary of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, shipped 
2,654,000 long tons of beneficiated hematite in 1956. Of this, 490,000 tons went to the 
parent Company’s plant at Sydney, N.S., 1,029,000 tons went to the United Kingdom, 
1,039,000 tons to West Germany and the remainder to the Netherlands, France and 
the United States. The Company has contracted for the sale of ore up to and including 
1961 and, to meet these commitments, must produce at least 3,000,000 tons of ore annually. 
Mechanization of mine and surface operations, a $22,000,000 program started in 1950, 
was completed in 1956. 

Additional iron-ore production is indicated from the holdings of Canadian Javelin 
Limited in the Wabush Lake area of Labrador immediately south and adjacent to the 
Labrador concession of Iron Ore Company of Canada. According to Company estimates, 
the Canadian Javelin 4,700-sq. mile concession contains huge reserves of concentrating 
iron ore. Harly in 1957, the Company announced agreements with Pickands Mather 
and Company and other United States steel companies to develop large portions of 
its holdings. At the close of the review period in June 1957, it was understood that the 
Company was also negotiating with European steel interests to develop other areas not 
included in the previous agreements. 
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Buchans Mining Company milled 366,000 tons of zinc-lead-copper ore in 1956. The 
concentrates produced contained 74,280,000 Ib. of zinc, 46,594,000 lb. of lead and 8,000,000 
Ib. of copper. The Company also produced 919,000 oz. t. of silver and 8,400 oz. t. of gold. 
The new MacLean shaft, planned for a depth of 4,000 feet, 13 miles northwest of the 
Buchans townsite, was started. In the Notre Dame Bay area, Maritimes Mining Corpor- 
ation was on schedule in the pre-production development of the old Tilt Cove copper 
property. A new 2,000-ton concentrator was expected to be ready for operation in Sep- 
tember 1957. Ore reserves were reported in March 1956 at 3,941,700 tons averaging 
2.05 p.c. copper. 

Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals* 


There were important developments in the industrial mineral field during 1956 and 
1957. Production records were established for many of the minerals and a number of 
new deposits were opened up. LHspecially noteworthy were the developments in the 
Canadian sulphur industry and the progress made toward production of potash from the 
rich and extensive deposits in Saskatchewan. 


Sulphur.—Pyrite and pyrrhotite together with smelter gases have been the main 
sources of sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide in Canada and are accounting for increasing 
quantities of sulphur products. However, with the development of the natural gas re- 
sources of Western Canada a new source of elemental sulphur is coming into being which 
will in the near future become the main source of sulphur in the country. 

Some of the largest gas fields of Western Canada contain gas of the ‘sour’ variety, 
that is, gas with a relatively high content of sulphur in the form of hydrogen sulphide. 
The hydrogen sulphide must be removed from the gas before it is fed to the gas trans- 
mission lines, In this process elemental sulphur is obtained. The content of hydrogen 
sulphide is as high as 37 p.c. in some of the sour gas in Alberta. From every million cubic 
feet of hydrogen sulphide about 40 short tons of extremely pure sulphur can be obtained, 
and at a cost comparable with that of obtaining sulphur by the Frasch process. 

Prior to 1956 there were two small sulphur recovery plants operating on sour gas in 
Alberta, producing 110 long tons of sulphur daily. In 1956, Imperial Oil Limited built 
a plant at the Redwater oilfield north of Edmonton capable of producing 20 long tons of 
sulphur per day, and late in the same year The British American Oil Company Limited 
completed a plant at Pincher Creek, Alta., having an initial capacity of 225 long tons of 
sulphur daily and an eventual capacity of 800 long tons daily. Also in 1956, Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Company of New Orleans, La., the third largest sulphur producer in the 
United States, commenced construction of a plant at Taylor, B.C., to produce 425 long 
tons of sulphur per day from gas supplied by Pacific Petroleums Limited. This plant, 
scheduled for operation in November 1957, may be increased in output to 800 long tons 
per day in 1959. Six other sulphur recovery plants having a total minimum daily produc- 
tive capacity of 2,400 long tons are proposed for Alberta within the next few years and, 
provided the present plans of gas transmission companies are carried out, it is possible 
that 1,000,000 tons of sulphur will be produced annually from natural gas in Western 
Canada by 1961. 

In Montreal a plant to produce 100 long tons of sulphur daily from oil refinery gas, 
constructed by Laurentide Chemicals and Sulphur Limited is expected to be in operation 
late in 1957. 

Reference has been made in previous Year Books to the Noranda process for con- 
verting pyrite and pyrrhotite into sulphuric acid, sulphur, and iron sinter. This process 
is working successfully at Port Robinson and at Cutler in Ontario. The sulphuric acid 
plant at Cutler has a daily capacity of 1,000 tons of sulphuric acid and serves the uranium 
industry in the Blind River district. 

Sulphuric acid and liquid sulphur dioxide have also been produced from smelter 
gases for a number of years. Currently, The International Nickel Company of Canada 
Limited and the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company are jointly investigating the economics 


* Prepared by M. F. Goudge, Chief, Industrial Minerals Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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of producing elemental sulphur from the sulphur-rich gases of the Nickel Company’s new 
iron-ore recovery plant at Copper Cliff, Ont. The significance of these and of other prospec- 
tive developments is that within a few years Canada may become second among world 
producers of sulphur and will have a substantial tonnage available for export. At present 
Canadian industry imports about one-half of its requirements. Production of sulphur or 
its equivalent from all sources in Canada in 1956 was 798,520 short tons. 


Potash.—It is expected that by 1959 Canada will have become a major producer. 
of potash. The potash deposits of Saskatchewan, discovered in 1943 by Imperial Oil 
Limited during exploratory drilling for petroleum, have in recent years been intensively 
prospected by means of core-drills and are now believed to be the largest and richest in 
the world. In mid-1957, seventeen companies financed by capital from Canada, the 
United States, Germany and France, held land in the so-called potash belt, and a number 
are actively engaged in the exploration of their holdings. Two companies—Potash Com- 
pany of America Limited and International Minerals and Chemical Corporation (Canada) 
Limited—are sinking shafts to the deeply buried deposits and are building large surface 
plants in which to prepare the potash for industrial use. The expenditure involved will 
be in the neighbourhood of $30,000,000 for each company. A Canadian company— 
Western Potash Limited (now Continental Potash Corporation Limited)—sank a shaft 
near Unity, Sask., to a depth of 1,170 feet, but at present this company is inactive. 

The potash deposits occur at or near the top of a vast bed of rock salt that underlies 
most of the Prairies. The potash is at depths of from 2,550 to 7,000 feet, but is nearest 
the surface (2,550 to 3,500 feet) in a belt 35 to 50 miles wide and nearly 400 miles long 
that extends diagonally across the Province from the Manitoba border north of Moosomin, 
to the Alberta border near Manito Lake. The deposits are not known to extend into 
Alberta but have been found in Manitoba within 15 miles of the Saskatchewan border. 
The predominant potash mineral is sylvite but in the vicinity of the Quill Lakes some beds 
of carnallite over 30 feet thick have been found. Beds of intermixed sylvite and rock salt 
(referred to as sylvinite) over 10 feet thick and containing the equivalent of over 25 p.c. 
of K.O are common, and some beds containing the equivalent of 40 p.c. of K2O are reported. 

As a result of exploration most of the activity is now confined to two main areas. 
The first of these extends from west of Saskatoon to the Quill Lakes. In this area Potash 
Company of America Limited has its holdings and is sinking a shaft at Patience Lake 
14 miles east of Saskatoon. ; 

The second area is south of Yorkton in the eastern part of the Province. At Esterhazy 
in this district, International Minerals and Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited has 
begun sinking a shaft to the potash deposits which here are 3,000 feet beneath the surface. 

Estimates made by competent authorities of the tonnage of high-grade potash oc- 
curring in Saskatchewan have run as high as 5,000,000,000 tons. In any case it is now 
known that the deposits are among the largest in the world and in quality they probably 
surpass all others. 


Asbestos.—The asbestos industry is still growing. A major expansion program 
which began after the end of World War II resulted in productive capacity being more 
than doubled. Shipments in 1956 totalled 1,014,249 tons valued at $99,859,969—a new 
record in value and a near record in quantity. The Canadian asbestos industry supplies 
over 60 p.c. of the world’s requirements of asbestos fibre. The 5,000-ton mill of Lake 
Asbestos of Quebec Limited under construction at Black Lake in the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec when placed in operation in late 1958 will add over 100,000 tons of fibre to the 
Canadian annual production. National Asbestos Mines, a subsidiary of National Gypsum 
(Canada) Limited, is constructing a mill of 3.000 tons daily capacity just east of Thetford 
Mines. The largest addition to milling capacity is being made by Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company at Asbestos, Que., where the annual capacity of its new mill, already the largest 
in the world, is being increased by one-third to 825,000 tons of fibre. Several other asbestos 
producers are building new mills with greater capacities than the mills they will replace. 
Promising deposits are under examination in Newfoundland, the Yukon Territory, and 
northern British Columbia. 
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Barite.—Demand for barite remains high and production topped all previous records 
in 1956 when 320,825 tons valued at $3,031,034 were shipped; 96 p.c. came from the mine 
of Magnet Cove Barium Corporation at Walton, N.S. After being crushed and washed, 
the barite from this deposit is shipped by boat to plants on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
and in South America where it is ground for use in making heavy drilling muds needed to 
combat high pressures encountered in drilling deep oil wells. 


Cement.—The annual productive capacity of the Canadian Portland cement industry 
increased by 5,000,000 bbl. to a total of 42,000,000 bbl. in 1957 through the addition of 
kilns to existing plants and the construction of two new cement plants, one built by Lake 
Ontario Cement Company Limited at Picton, Ont., with a rated yearly capacity of 
1,800,000 bb]. and one by Lafarge Cement of North America Limited at Vancouver with 
a rated yearly capacity of 1,300,000 bbl. Production (shipments) of cement in 1956 
amounted to 28,695,331 bbl. valued at $75,233,321, a record both in quantity and in value. 


The Canadian cement industry has increased its production capacity threefold since 
the end of World War IJ, but even so has been unable, until 1957, to supply the domestic 
demand. In recent years it has been necessary to import between 2,300,000 and 3,400,000 
bbl. a year. Demand for cement has been accentuated by the heavy requirements of such 
great engineering works as the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project which is using 
nearly 5,000,000 bbl., most of it from Canadian plants. From 1956 on it is anticipated 
that only very small imports of cement will be required and efforts will be made to develop 
an export market for any surplus production. 


Clay Products.—Clay products include brick, tile, ceramic pipe e, pottery, porcelain 
and certain types of refractories. Nearly 200 plants are engaged in the manufacture of 
these products in Canada. Value of production in 1956 reached a record of $37,784,980. 
In the larger plants of this industry from Newfoundland to British Columbia a changeover 
is in progress from periodic and old-type continuous kilns to modern tunnel kilns fired 
by oil or gas. These tunnel kilns, though high in initial cost, permit better control and 
greater efficiency. The widespread use of the tunnel kilns is largely related to the imminent 
availability of natural gas for fuel. 


Fluorspar.—Production of fluorspar reached a new high both in quantity and in value 
in 1956 when 140,071 tons valued at $3,407,582 were shipped. The most important uses 
of this mineral are as follows: (1) in the production of sodium aluminum fluoride for use in 
the aluminum industry; (2) flux in the manufacture of steel; (8) for ceramic purposes. 
The two principal producers of fluorspar have their mines at St. Lawrence in the Burin 
Peninsula of Newfoundland. A large part of the Canadian production in recent years 
was exported to the United States where much of it was stockpiled as a strategic mineral. 
The removal of fluorspar from the list of minerals to be stockpiled will result in a much 
lower production in 1957. 


Gypsum.—Production of gypsum attained a new high in 1956 when 4,895,811 tons 
valued at $7,260,236 were shipped from Canadian quarries, most of it going out of the 
country in the crude state. It is used principally for wallboard, wall plaster, sheathing 
board, lath, and tile. The largest deposits are in Nova Scotia from where 84 p.c. of the 
Canadian production is obtained. In 1956 a new quarry was opened near Windsor, N.S., 
by Canadian Gypsum Company Limited which will bring the Company’s productive 
capacity up to 11,000 tons per day on a single shift basis. Gypsum has been quarried 
in this vicinity for well over 100 years and the quarries are among the largest in the world. 
The gypsum is shipped by boat to the Company’s plants along the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States where it is made into various products. 


Lime.—The Canadian lime industry is anticipating the greatest production in its 
long history in 1957, surpassing the previous record production of 1,331,118 tons valued 
at $15,810,904 achieved in 1955. Through the ages lime has been regarded as a construction 
material and its chief functions were as a plastic binder in masonry and as plaster for 
walls. These uses now account for only 10 to 15 p.c. of the output—the remainder is 
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marketed for chemical uses, There is a particular demand for it in the processing of 
uranium ores. The uranium mills of the Blind River district of Ontario-alone will require 
an estimated 700 tons of lime per day when they are all in operation. To supply this 
lime the plant of Gypsum Lime and Alabastine Canada Limited at Beachville, Ont., 
has been enlarged and a new lime plant has been built by North American Cyanamid 
Limited also at Beachville. Lime for uranium processing is also obtained as a co-product 
at the magnesia plant of Aluminum Company of Canada at Wakefield, Que. 


Spodumene.—A new industrial mineral product was added to the list of those 
produced in Canada late in 1955 when Quebec Lithium Corporation brought its spodumene 
deposit near Val d’Or into steady production. Production of lithia in 1956 amounted to 
4,789,360 lb. valued at $2,643,950. The entire production of about 200 tons of concentrates 
per day is sold under a five-year contract to Lithium Corporation of America at Bessemer, 
North Carolina. The flotation process that produces the spodumene concentrates also 
produces feldspar as a co-product. This feldspar, which is a mixture of the soda and 
potash varieties, can be produced at the rate of 175 tons per day. 


Salt.—Production and exports of salt have risen very rapidly since 1954. In 1956 
a record 1,590,804 tons valued at $12,144,476 was produced and a record 333,935 tons 
valued at $2,286,830 was exported. Prior to 1955 exports of salt from Canada were very 
small. In that year Canadian Rock Salt Company started production of rock salt from 
a new mine at Ojibway, Ont., at the rate of 500 tons per hour, which accounts for the 
greatly increased annual output. Another rock salt mine is being developed at Pugwash, 
N.S., by the Malagash Salt Company. Difficulties in sinking the shaft to the salt, which, 
is at a depth of 400 feet, have delayed the opening of this mine which was originally 
planned for 1957. Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited of Montreal through 
its subsidiary, Sifto Salt Limited, has also started shaft sinking near Goderich, Ont., with 
the intention of mining a 20-foot bed of pure rock salt found in that locality. 

The mining of rock salt on a large scale brings about a major change in the salt industry 
of this country. Heretofore most of the salt has been obtained by introducing water tc 
deeply buried salt beds and pumping up the resultant brine. The brine was either used 
as such by nearby industries or the salt was recovered from it by evaporation. Rock salt 
is a much cheaper product and can be employed for most industrial purposes. Its avail- 
ability will aid the salt-using chemical industries of Canada. 


Sand and Gravel.—The quantity of sand and gravel used in Canada in 1956 was 
148,801,268 tons, which far exceeds the tonnage of any other mineral substance marketed. 
Its value at $81,457,352 was exceeded by that of only eight mineral products. Favoured 
by the steadily increasing strictness of specifications for sand for use in concrete, and by 
the increasing difficulty of obtaining suitable material in quantity from natural deposits, 
a new industry has developed recently. This is the industry engaged in the manufacture 
of sand from suitable rocks adjacent to major construction projects, and adjacent to cities 
where large quantities of sand are required. The requirement of nearly 3,000,000 tons 
of sand for the concrete of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project was largely filled 
by manufacturing it from limestone and sandstone obtained nearby. The same deposits 
also supplied most of the 4,000,000 tons of crushed stone used. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas* 


The rapid development of Canada’s petroleum and natural gas resources, initiated 
by the Leduc oil field discovery of 1947, continues unabated. At the end of 1956 proved 
reserves of crude oil and natural gas liquids totalled 3,129,304,000 bbl. compared with 
72,000,000 bbl. at the end of 1946 and during the intervening ten-year period production 
amounted to 657,605,839 bbl. In 1956 the new oil found was more than three times the 
actual production which, at 170,569,200 bbl., was more than twenty-two times the 1946 
output. Natural gas reserves in 1956 were in excess of 23 trillion cu. feet compared with 

* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical 
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4,7 trillion in 1950. Crude oil has, since 1953, maintained its lead in annual production 
value for all minerals produced in Canada and natural gas is entering a period of rapid 
growth. 

Canadian crude oil production increased by 32.9 p.c. in 1956 over 1955 and by mid-1957 
a somewhat smaller advance was indicated for that year. Alberta accounted for 83.6 p.c. of 
Canada’s crude oil production in 1956. Saskatchewan’s share, which is increasing steadily, 
was 12.3 p.c. Manitoba contributed 3.5 p.c. and Ontario, the Northwest Territories, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia the remainder. British Columbia’s first commercial 
output of crude petroleum took place in 1956. 

The size and rate of recent growth of crude oil production in Western Canada is 
indicated by the following figures:— 


Item and Date Alberta Saskatchewan Manitoba 


NumsBrr or Om Wretts— 


Hocein bern l Osteen sok ah ketenes ae ee ee 5,068 1,094 284 

MOBCOUNIEL 1 OOM te ee eRe Ree es 6, 138 1,655 554 

PVECOMUCE LUGO A. dae eer eee ek tee 7,390 2,414 736 
Number or On, Firrps— 

PD GCOUIDEr LODLRAY hit wes Lh Pane oak Ly EEE) 65 30 6 

PEC RVISCE a Pe 1 se Peed oO OT. MS) 74 ou 11 

TE et KOT RSS Tae OL "Re Sn oT an os 86 46 12 


Expenditures in Western Canada on exploration and oil-field development programs 
exceeded $600,000,000 in 1956. At the end of the year land holdings by oil companies 
totalled 314,000 sq. miles and exploration carried out included the drilling of 899 exploratory 
wells. Geophysical work was widespread and, in terms of geophysical party employment, 
amounted to 1,484 crew-months of which 70 p.c. was in Alberta, 20 p.c. in Saskatchewan 
and most of the remainder in British Columbia. Total drilling of all categories amounted 
to 15,749,949 feet in 3,359 oil wells, gas wells and dry holes. Of the total number of wells 
drilled, 71 p.c. were classified as oil wells, 5.5 p.c. as gas wells and 23.5 p.c. as dry holes. 
An average of 222 drilling rigs were in use in Western Canada throughout the year. 

Exploration programs are being actively continued in Ontario and Quebec, particularly 
in the search for natural gas. Drilling in southwestern Ontario is being extended out 
into Lake Erie, and in Quebec geophysical work and drilling are under way in the region 
between Montreal and Quebec City. In all, 431 holes were drilled in Ontario in 1956, 
resulting in 157 gas wells and 57 oil wells. Thirteen exploratory wells were drilled in 
Quebec. 

Details of oil and gas field activities by province during 1956 and the first half of 
1957 follow. 


British Columbia.—In 1956 and 1957 British Columbia’s natural gas resources were 
under rapid development in preparation for initial operation of the Westcoast Transmission 
Company gas pipeline from the Peace River area to the Pacific Coast. Gas reserves of 
four trillion cubic feet have been established and northeastern British Columbia is now 
considered to be one of the important gas sources of North America. Zones of all ages 
down to and including those of Devonian age have been indicated as potential gas sources. 
The Fort St. John gas field, where 23 gas wells were completed in 1956, has the largest 
reserves in the Province and all other fields are within 50 miles of this field. Exploratory 
drilling is spreading northward from the Fort St. John area; in 1956 one of the 13 successful 
exploratory wells was drilled at a location 160 miles north-northwest of Fort St. John. 
At the end of the year, land holdings by exploration companies totalled 43,000 sq. miles. 
A large gas-processing and sulphur-recovery plant was under construction in the Peace 
River area. 

British Columbia’s first oil field was developed in 1956 and oil exploration carried out 
in 1957 indicated that the’ Province would soon move up from seventh to fourth place 
among the oil-producing regions in Canada. 
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Alberta.—Alberta produced 143,900,000 bbl. of crude oil in 1956, an increase of 27.3 p.c. 
over 1955. Many exploratory wells were drilled in the western part of the Province during 
1956, particularly to test the oil and gas potential of Upper Cretaceous, Lower Cretaceous, 
Mississippian and Devonian formations in and near the deep Alberta Syncline of western 
Alberta. Two-fifths of the successful exploratory oil wells found production in Upper 
Cretaceous formations and one-quarter in the Lower Cretaceous; Mississippian and Devo- 
nian oil discoveries together accounted for one-quarter of exploratory successes. Triassic 
and Pre-Devonian wells made up the remainder. Whereas oil reserves were formerly 
largely confined to formations of Devonian age, an important oil reserve diversification 
is now developing throughout the geological sequences of the Western Canada sedimentary 
basin. The Cardium sand of Upper Cretaceous age, which is being extensively developed 
in the Pembina field southwest of Edmonton, was found to be productive in 1956 at such 
widespread locations as the southern part of the Peace River area 175 miles north of 
Pembina, and at Crossfield 18 miles north of Calgary. Another important exploratory 
event in 1956 was the drilling of the Union Red Earth 12-17 well, 85 miles east-northeast 
of Peace River town. Much land was taken up in northern Alberta and Saskatchewan 
following the drilling of this well and the search for oil in the ‘Granite Wash’ formation 
overlying the Precambrian basement rocks is under way. 

Oil-field development proceeded actively in Alberta during 1956 with the Pembina 
field continuing to account for a large share of the work. This field is now Canada’s 
largest oil producer and one of the major oil sources of North America, At the end of 
1956 it had 1,680 wells compared with 808 a year previously. The South Sturgeon Lake 
field in the Peace River area, the Joffre and Bentley fields near Red Deer in central Alberta, 
and the Harmattan field near the Sundre and Westward Ho fields northwest of Calgary 
were the other most actively developed fields in Alberta during the year. Pipeline trans- 
portation facilities were completed for these fields in 1956. 

Particular attention was paid to oil conservation measures in several oil fields during 
1956. In the Pembina field, water injection operations were commenced to ensure a 
ereater ultimate recovery than would be possible by relying only on the primary producing 
energy in the oil reservoir. The pressure maintenance technique being used is designed 
to arrest reservoir pressure declines and may provide for the recovery of an additional 
560,000,000 bbl. of oil in addition to the 520,000,000 bbl. of primary recoverable reserves 
in the field as it is now known. Secondary recovery methods are also in use in the Golden 
Spike, Leduc-Woodbend, Redwater, Westerose and Turner Valley fields. Close super- 
vision of all oil fields in Western Canada is maintained by the Provincial Government to 
ensure that field operating procedures are in accordance with the best conservation practices. 

In 1956, 134 gas wells were completed successfully. Fifty-four of these were field- 
development wells and the remainder, exploratory. In the past, large gas reserves were 
developed at the Pincher Creek, Savanna Creek, Jumping Pound, Sarcee, Harmattan- 
Elkton, Homeglen-Rimbey, Windfall and Chinook Ridge fields and current exploration 
programs continue to confirm the prospects for a large natural gas reserve growth in 
western and northwestern Alberta. Twelve of the natural gas discoveries made in 1956 
immediately indicated reserves of 10 billion cu. feet or greater. Most of these are on the 
western side of the Province. Large reserves have also been built up in the plains region 
of the eastern half of the Province at such fields as Princess, Bindloss, Cessford, Provost 
and Nevis where relatively shallow drilling is an incentive to continuing search. The 
recent successful exploratory and development drilling throughout Alberta raised natural 
gas reserves from 15,600 billion cu. feet in June 1955 to 18,300 billion cu. feet by September 
1956. 

The present magnitude and rate of growth of natural gas reserves will ensure adequate 
supplies for Alberta as well as for the Trans-Canada gas pipeline project. Current reserves 
are estimated at four times the 20-year requirements of the Trans-Canada project. 

A number of Alberta’s fields produce ‘‘wet gas” and during 1956 the daily capacity 
of natural gas processing facilities was increased from 331,000,000 to 401,000,000 cu. feet. 
Ten processing plants were in operation in 1956 and a gas-cycling and sulphur-recovery 
plant was placed on stream in the Pincher Creek gas field early in 1957. 
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Saskatchewan.—The finding of crude oil in southeastern Saskatchewan, which com- 
menced with the Midale field discovery in 1953 and the Frobisher field discovery in 1954, 
continues to be one of the most important accomplishments in Western Canada. The 
rapid oil-field development since 1954 has transformed Saskatchewan from a small producer 
of heavy and medium gravity crude oils to a comparatively large producer, with an 
increasing trend towards light oil output. 


‘Oil fields in southeastern Saskatchewan are being developed on the northeastern rim 
of the Williston Basin, a large structural feature with its centre in North Dakota. Oil 
occurs in limestone formations of Mississippian age at depths of from 3,100 to 5,400 feet, 
the average well depth being approximately 4,100 feet. The oil is predominantly light 
gravity. The extensive data being obtained on the nature of oil occurrence in this part 
of Saskatchewan are assisting companies to proceed with field programs at a rapid rate 
and with much success. In 1956, 33 oil discoveries were made in Saskatchewan, 26 of 
them in the southeastern part of the Province. In 1956 some 550 oil wells were drilled 
in 16 fields and one-third of all drilling rigs in Western Canada were located within a 
5,000-sq. mile area in the southeast corner of Saskatchewan. As a result of this intensive 
development program, Saskatchewan’s crude oil reserves were increased by 48 p.c. during 
1956. A number of the fields are close to each other and early in 1957 four of them were 
joined to form the Steelman field which, by mid-year, had 470 oil wells. 


Producing fields on the west side of Saskatchewan are in the vicinities of Lloydminster, 
Kindersley and Swift Current. In 1956 there was considerable drilling in the Coleville 
heavy gravity field near Kindersley. Further development took place in the medium 
gravity oil fields southeast of Swift Current where crude oil is produced for an export 
market in St. Paul, Minnesota. Oil fields in western Saskatchewan produce from sand- 
stone formations of Lower Cretaceous and Jurassic ages and the average well depth is 
3,000 feet. 


Until 1955 the comparatively small Smiley field in western Saskatchewan was the 
Province’s only light gravity crude oil producer, but by the end of 1956, as a result of 
developments in southeastern Saskatchewan, light gravity crude oil accounted for 35 p.c. 
of the provincial output, medium gravity crude for 48 p.c., and heavy crudes for 17 p.c. 
The increasing percentage of light gravity oil is giving Saskatchewan access to greater 
market outlets and thereby permitting rapid growth in production. Output of crude oil 
almost doubled in 1956, reaching 21,077,000 bbl., and by mid-1957 a similar rate of increase 
was indicated for that year. 


All natural gas reserves are in fields on the west side of the Province and occur pre- 
dominantly in formations of Cretaceous age. Six gas discoveries were made in 1956 and 
26 field development wells were drilled. Saskatchewan’s natural gas resources are much 
smaller than those of Alberta and British Columbia but good progress has been made in 
opening up Coleville, Brock and Unity field resources for use in Saskatoon, Prince Albert 
and other north-central communities. In 1956 the Success field was supplying natural 
gas to Moose Jaw and during 1957 this service was extended to Regina. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s crude oil production dates from 1951. During 1956 oil 
exploration was somewhat curtailed compared with the previous two years, but field 
drilling proceeded actively and production rose from 4,145,756 to 5,786,540 bbl. The 
three principal fields which account for 90 p.c. of the Province’s output are in the immediate 
Vicinity of the town of Virden, 23 miles east of the Saskatchewan border. At the end of 
1956 these three fields had 86 p.c. of the 736 oil wells in Manitoba. Production comes 
from formations of Mississippian age. During 1956 and 1957 a search was being made 
in areas east of Virden for oil occurrences in other geological formations. There are no 
gas wells in Manitoba. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories —Development drilling was undertaken in the 
Norman Wells field during 1956 for the first time since the end of World War II. Four 
oil wells were completed in the field which is on the Mackenzie River, 90 miles south 
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of the Arctic Circle. There is no other crude oil and no gas production in the Northwest 
Territories nor any output of oil or gas in the Yukon Territory. Exploration is being 
continued, however, in a region west of the southwest end of Great Slave Lake and 
immediately north of the Alberta border. 


Eastern Canada.—No oil discoveries of significance were made in Ontario during 1956 
but field development drilling added appreciably to the oil potential. The Rodney field 
in Elgin County is the largest producer in Ontario. Provincial production remains small, 


although the output of 593,370 bbl. in 1956 was close to a record in Ontario’s long history _ 


of oil field activity which dates from 1858. 


The search for natural gas proceeds apace. Drilling in 1956 was under way in the 
counties of Haldimand, Kent, Welland and Norfolk, and offshore in Lake Erie in the 
general vicinity of Port Alma. By the end of that year, 34 successful gas wells had been 
drilled in Lake Erie as far as 4.5 miles from shore. Production of 12.8 billion cu. feet 
of natural gas from fields in Ontario, together with imports from United States of 16.5 
billion cu. feet, supplied markets in Toronto and throughout southwestern Ontario. 


In Quebec, exploration for oil and gas is being carried on by a number of companies 
in the St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec City. Some favourable 
natural gas results were obtained during drilling in the St. Johns area in 1956 and in the 
Three Rivers area early in 1957. 


The Stony Creek field near Moncton in New Brunswick is the only oil and gas field _ 
in the Atlantic Provinces. It produced 16,628 bbl. of crude oil and 190,000,000 cu. feet 
of natural gas in 1956. Minor development drilling was continued in the field. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Forty-three refineries were in operation in 
Canada at the end of 1956, with a total daily crude oil throughput capacity of 700,050 bbl. 
The rapid rate of growth of petroleum refining in Canada in recent years is illustrated for 
each of the principal refining regions in the following tabulation. 


PrerroteumM Rerinina THROUGHPUT CAPACITY BY REGIONS 


1989 1950 1956 
Region Barrels Barrels Barrels — 
per Day i per Day Pets per Day Bee 
Maritime Provinces.............- 32, 750 16.4 22,300 6.2 42,300 6.1 
QUEDEC Le etek eae eee mies 64,500 o2ne 143, 000 39.9 247,000 35.3 
Ontario. Maske cts sets sae 44,500 2252 75, 200 21.0 159, 700 22.8 
Prairie Provinces and N.W.T.... 35,570 17.8 89,525 24.9 180, 800 25.8 
British Columbia. .e--cnea sss. oe 22,700 11.4 28, 850 8.0 70, 250 10.0 
CANAD Aco. ee eee ons 200, 020 100.0 358, 875 100.0 700, 050 100.0 


The progress made in the marketing of Canadian crude oil in Canada is indicated 
as follows. 
PERCENTAGES OF CANADIAN CRUDE Om REcEIPTS AT REFINERIES 


Region 1939 1946 1950 1956 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Maritime: Provinces erie ee acne eee ei — _— — — 
QUCDOCE can tecrrse ote crtici tether Tee note ete ectetel tee vs ~- — 0.3 
ONERTION ee ere ee ee es eee, 0.4 0.5 £0 84.5 
Praine Proyinces:and: Newer leon a eee ae ee eee 37.0 52.5 99.0 100.0 
British Columbian eee ee ce eee ee — — 100.0 
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During 1956 Canadian refineries received 231,897,606 bbl. of crude oil, of which 
125,592,074 bbl., or 54.1 p.c., were from Canadian sources. The percentage of domestic 
receipts in Ontario is steadily rising. At the same time, deliveries of foreign crude oil 
to Montreal and Halifax refineries continue to increase rapidly so that the percentage 
of domestic crude oil received at Canadian refineries has remained practically constant 
since 1954. 


Exports of Canadian crude oil to the United States rose from 14,833,971 bbl. in 1955 
to 42,908,085 bbl. in 1956. The increase was equivalent to 66 p.c. of the total increase 
in oil field production. Forty-five per cent of the exports went to the State of Washington, 
a total of 41 p.c. to Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and 14 p.c. to an export market 
that developed in California during 1956. 


A market for Canadian crude oil has not been established in Montreal. Because of 
the long pipeline transportation distance from Western Canada fields to the Province of 
Quebec, market outlets have been more readily developed in Western Canada and in 
adjacent areas of the United States. The building up of crude oil export markets in the 
Pacific Coast States and in the mid-western States has reduced Canada’s net import 
balance despite the large imports into Montreal, centre of one-third of the nation’s 
petroleum refining capacity. The increased amount of crude oil sold in Canada and the 
United States in 1956 raised the degree of petroleum self-sufficiency to 65 p.c. This 
makes allowance for crude oil imports of 106,470,015 bbl., petroleum product imports of 
37,633,519 bbl. and petroleum product exports of 2,729,842 bbl. 


Natural Gas Marketing.—During 1956, construction was started on the 2,294-mile 
Trans-Canada natural gas pipeline system to Eastern Canada and the 650-mile Westcoast 
Transmission system to the Pacific Coast. The construction stage for each project came 
after a number of years of planning and preparatory work. As construction proceeded, 
preparations for the marketing of natural gas were well under way in most centres between 
Vancouver and Montreal. Marketing utilities were being established and distribution 
facilities installed. With the commencement by late 1957 of natural gas deliveries in 
many new marketing areas across Canada, a change in the pattern of fuels usage will 
begin to take place and1956 natural gas sales of 143.7 billion cu. feet will be greatly surpassed. 
Much benefit to the people of Canada will result from the availability of large supplies 
of natural gas to be used as a fuel and as a raw material for chemical manufacture. 


Subsection 4.—Coal 


The stabilizing trend that appeared in the coal industry in 1955 has continued despite 
increasing competition for markets from petroleum and natural gas. There is now some 
evidence that the demand for coal may shortly begin to rise again—that the increasing 
impetus of the Canadian economy generally and, in particular, the growing use of coal in 
the production of thermal-electric power to satisfy the clamour for more energy by the 
expanding pulp and paper and mining industries will beneficially influence the market 
for this commodity. 


At the same time, the market for coal is decreasing in certain fields; the railways are 
replacing coal-burning locomotives by diesels and oil burners and certain coke and gas- 
making plants have been found no longer necessary because of the introduction of natural 
_ gas. The necessity to operate only those mines that remain economic under the stress 
of rising costs has resulted in the closing down of the Albion mine in the Stellarton area 
of Nova Scotia, the Greenhill mine of West Canadian Collieries Limited in the Crowsnest 
_ area of Alberta and the Luscar mine in the Mountain Park area of Alberta. 


The industry recorded its fifth consecutive decrease in production in 1955, but the 
decline was only 94,699 tons from the 1954 production of 14,913,579 tons. In 1956 the 
downward trend was reversed and production increased again to 14,915,033 tons valued 
at $95,466,866, though this was still 22.1 p.c. below the record in 1950. Of the 1956 
production, 69.1 p.c. was bituminous coal, 15.2 p.c. subbituminous and 15.7 p.c. lignite, 
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Nova Scotia contributed about 39 p.c., Alberta 29 p.c., Saskatchewan almost 16 p.c., 
British Columbia and Yukon 10 p.c. and New Brunswick just under 7 p.c. Only Alberta 
among the provinces registered a decrease as compared with 1955. 


The trend towards higher consumption of coal in evidence in 1955 continued through- 
out 1956. The 36,313,144 tons consumed in 1956 compared with 33,382,173 tons in 1955 
and 32,788,268 tons in 1954. Whereas in 1954 almost 56 p.c. of the coal consumed was 
imported, in 1956 the percentage was over 61, made up basically of bituminous coal used 
in Central Canada. Coal sales made by retail fuel dealers decreased 3.4 p.c. from 1954 
to 1955, and railway coal by 14.1 p.c., but coal used for industrial purposes increased by 
2.8 p.c. From 1955 to 1956 retail coal sales again decreased substantially by 13.2 p.c., 
but railway coal increased 15.9 p.c. and industrial consumption 6.1 p.c. Thus itis becoming 
clear that, though sales of coal for household and commercial purposes are yielding very 
rapidly to competitive liquid and gaseous fuels, industrial coal consumption is beginning 
to show a healthy upswing. ‘The increase in railway consumption in 1956 is accounted 
for by the fact that the increase in traffic has surpassed the rate of dieselization and thus 
has resulted in increased use of coal-burning locomotives. 

The consumption of briquettes decreased from 962,000 tons in 1954 to 776,761 tons 
in 1955 but increased again to 879,208 tons in 1956 despite the discontinued operations 
of one of the producers in Western Canada. About 70 p.c. of the amount marketed 
(that is, about 82 p.c. of the Canadian output) was used by the railways in the western 
provinces mainly as locomotive fuel. 

The coal industry is continuing its endeavour to not only maintain but to improve 
its market position by reducing costs of production and by producing not only better coal 
but the types and grades of coal most suited to the various consumer demands. Mechaniz- 
ation of underground operations has progressed especially in eastern collieries where most 
of the coal is now mined by mechanical miners of various types. ‘The Dosco Miner devel- 
oped by the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation of Nova Scotia is extensively used in 
all their mines on longwall faces, but other machines of the ripper type suitable for room 
and pillar mining are also employed. Continuous mechanical mining has not yet been 
introduced in Western. Canada, but there are several technica] and engineering reasons 
for this, associated either with steepness of coal seam associated with friability, or with 
the toughness of the coal and the desire to retain a maximum of larger sizes. 

The extensive use of strip mining also reduces coal costs. Strip mining is practised in 
all provinces except Nova Scotia, and over 36 p.c. of Canada’s output is produced by 
this method. Practically the whole output in Saskatchewan is strip mined, over 80 p.c. 
in New Brunswick, about 47 p.c. in Alberta and 25 p.c. in British Columbia. On an 
average the output per man-day in strip mining increased from 12.5 tons in 1954 to 13.3 
tons in 1956, compared with an increase of from 2.6 tons to 2.8 tons for underground. 
Over the period, output per man-day increased 10 p.c. 

In an effort to produce better quality coals the industry continues to direct attention 
to the use of modern methods of beneficiation such as cleaning, drying, dust-proofing, 
freeze-proofing and the briquetting of fines. Additional facilities for cleaning and drying 
of fines have recently been installed at various collieries in both Eastern and Western 
Canada. 

The Federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys assists the industry by 
carrying out a group of research projects concerned with the beneficiation and utilization 
of Canadian coal. Special attention is being given to the cleaning of fines from western 
Canadian bituminous coals that are particularly friable, and to studying the coking proper- 
ties of the coals in relation to the possible development of metallurgical industries, especially 
in Western Canada. The use of coal as a reductant and in the chemical industry is also 
being studied. In addition the Department is continuing the study of the phenomena 
of bump and outburst occurring in certain coal mines with the long-range objective of 
evaluating the causes of these phenomena so that mining at depth may be safe and econom- 
ical. Detailed stratigraphic and paleontological studies have been conducted in or near 
the coalfields of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to assist in the precise correlation of 
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coal-bearing strata and their contained coal seams. Petrographic studies of various 
Canadian coals are also being conducted to aid in a better understanding of the coals in 
relation to utilization. The Department, through the Geological Survey, maintains a 
laboratory at Sydney, N.S., in co-operation with the Nova Scotia Department of Mines 
and the Nova Scotia Research Foundation, and, through the Division of Fuels of the 
Mines Branch, a laboratory in Edmonton, Alta., in co-operation with the Research Council 
of Alberta. Both offices assist in the development of the coal industry. 
Details on coal in the respective coal-producing provinces follow. 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.—Nova Scotia produces high-volatile and medium- 
volatile bituminous coking coals in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas and some 
non-coking bituminous coal in the Inverness area. Production in 1955 and 1956 was 
somewhat lower than in 1954, amounting to 5,787,915 tons valued at $8.817 per ton in 1956. 

Many of the operations have been mechanized to reduce production costs. The 
Dominion Coal Company Limited plans to establish a large central cleaning plant in the 
Sydney area, and the Four Star Collieries Limited will also operate a cleaning plant in 
the Broughton area. When these plants are completed more than 80 p.c. of Nova Scotia’s 
coal production will be beneficiated by modern methods of cleaning. At the Princess 
colliery at Sydney Mines, Old Sydney Collieries Limited completed construction of an 
inclined tunnel from the shaft bottom to the surface to facilitate and reduce costs of trans- 
portation of coal from the mine to the cleaning plant. The tunnel is equipped with a 
42-inch-wide, 3,800-ft.-long belt conveyor with a capacity of 750 tons per hour. 

New Brunswick coal output comes mainly from a single thin seam of high-volatile 
bituminous coal in the Minto area. Production increased from 781,271 tons in 1954 to 
983,482 tons in 1956. In 1955 the first mechanical coal-cleaning plant for cleaning 2 x 0 inch 
slack was established in this area. As a result of its success, from a technical and marketing 
viewpoint, a second plant to clean 6 x } inch slack was started by another operator in 
1956. These two plants will allow for the cleaning of over 34 p.c. of the output of New 
Brunswick. Both plants are equipped with modern mechanical and thermal drying 
machines. 

Much of the output of the two provinces is used locally for industrial and domestic 
purposes. The quantity used for thermal power has increased very substantially. About 
36 p.c. of the 1956 output was shipped to Central Canada for commercial, industrial and 
railway use. 


Saskatchewan.—This Province produces only lignite coal from the Bienfait and Roche 
Percee fields in the Souris area. Production continued to increase and in 1956 amounted to 
2,302,948 tons as against 2,116,740 tons in 1954. The coal was valued at $1.829 per 
ton at the mine. Approximately 52 p.c. of the production was shipped to Manitoba and 
about 11 p.c. to Ontario for industrial, commercial and household use. With the extensive 
developments in progress for the production of thermal power in Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba, it is expected that lignite production will increase very sharply during the next 
two years. 

The output of briquettes, which are made from carbonized lignite and used entirely 
for household and commercial purposes, was reduced to 39,000 tons in 1956, a decline of 
2,000 tons from 1954. 


Alberta.—Alberta produces almost all types of coal including a relatively small but 
growing tonnage of semi-anthracite from the Cascade area. Coking bituminous coal 
ranging from high to medium volatile was produced in the Crowsnest and Mountain 
Park areas, although towards the end of 1956 the last operator in the Mountain Park 
area closed down. Lower rank bituminous non-coking coals are produced in the Leth- 
bridge and Coalspur areas and in several other areas of the foothills. The coal in the 
Drumheller, Edmonton, Brooks, Camrose, Castor and Carbon areas is subbituminous and 
that in the Tofield, Redcliff and several other areas is on the border of subbituminous 
and lignite. All these lower rank coals were used mainly for household and commercial 
purposes but industrial use is increasing, especially in thermal power production. 
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Production declined from 4,859,049 tons in 1954 to 4,361,274 tons in 1956. Since 
the discovery of the Leduc oil field in 1947, coal output in Alberta has declined by 46 p.c. 
from a production of 8,070,430 tons. About 52 p.c. of the 1956 output was subbituminous 
coal. The average value of bituminous coal was $6.069 per ton and of subbituminous 
coal $4.745. As already mentioned, the one remaining mine in the Mountain Park area 
suspended operations in 1956 as did a former large producer of railway coal in the Coal- 
spur area. 


The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite coals of the 
Cascade area and the medium-volatile bituminous coals of the Crowsnest area, amounted 
to 525,202 tons in 1956 compared with 637,000 tons in 1954. About 17 p.c. was prepared 
from semi-anthracite coal. 


British Columbia.—Bituminous coking coal, ranging from high to low volatile, is 
mined on Vancouver Island and in the East Kootenay (Crowsnest), Telkwa and Nicola 
areas. Small quantities of subbituminous coal are produced in the Princeton field. Pro- 
duction in 1956 amounted to 1,469,791 tons as compared with the 1954 total of 1,299,510 
tons. The average value of bituminous coal was $5.973 per ton and subbituminous 
coal $5.894 per ton. 


Medium-temperature oven (by-product) coke for industrial consumption is manufac- 
tured chiefly in the Crowsnest area. The only briquetting plant in the Province produced 
over 188,000 tons of railway briquettes in 1956 as against 150,000 tons in 1954. A sub- 
stantial quantity of coking coal from the Crowsnest area was exported to the United 
States for blending with Utah coals to upgrade the metallurgical coke. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry* 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The Federal Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, in the reorganization 
of the former Department of Mines and Resources, The Department has five branches— 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion 
Observatories, and Geographical Branch. The Department’s functions include the admin- 
istration of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and of the Explosives Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—The Branch provides the base maps required for 
use in the development of Canada’s natural resources, produces and distributes all Canadian 
aids to navigation, is responsible for legal surveys of federal lands and provides a national 
system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic control by federal, provincial 
and private agencies. 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework or 
basic control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying projects 
related to natural resources development. Survey stations are established at fairly 
regular intervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments whose latitudes, 
longitudes and elevations above mean sea level are determined with a high degree of 
accuracy. The determination of geographical position by astronomical observations for 
mapping purposes in northern areas is being superseded by shoran trilateration in which 
the adaptation of radar is meeting with success. 


The Topographical Survey provides topographical maps that show all significant 
natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic development of 
mineral and other natural resources. The Field Survey Section is responsible for the 
field surveys that provide ground control for mapping from aerial photographs, and the 
Air Survey Section plots and produces maps from these aerial photographs. The National 


* Revised, under the direction of the Deputy Minister, in | the Editorial and Information Division, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Air Photographic Library indexes, preserves and distributes prints of all aerial photo- 
graphy done by or for the Federal Government. The Topographical Survey also admin- 
isters the Canadian Board on Geographical Names, 


The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal surveys 
of federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National Parks and 
Indian lands and reserves. ‘This Division prepares aeronautical charts and electoral maps 
and prepares and distributes flight manuals. 


The Canadian Hydrographic Service is responsible for the charting of the coastal 
and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal current phenomena 
and the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
way. The resultant data are published in the form of official navigation charts, volumes 
of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables and Water Level Bulletins. 


The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, drafts and reproduces 
maps, charts and plans for lithographic printing in multicolour. The work includes the 
preparation and photo-reproduction of air chart bases, the reproduction and printing of 
air information for aeronautical charts, the preparation and printing of topographic 
maps and the reproduction and printing of hydrographic charts. 


The Branch had 14 geodetic, 27 topographic, 15 legal survey and 20 hydrographic 
parties in the field in 1957. 


Geological Survey of Canada.—The primary function of the Geological Survey is to 
obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the search for 
and development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also provide a basis 
for the appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources generally including 
water supplies, for soil surveys and for the solution of geological problems that frequently 
arise in construction projects. Reports issued by the Geological Survey include: memoirs 
with fairly complete descriptive accounts of the geology of particular areas, usually accom- 
panied by geological maps; bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; papers 
issued as soon as possible after the close of the field season, treating separately of each area 
and summarizing the information acquired; and the Economic Geology Series reports, 
dealing in a comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Coloured 
geological maps are issued on various scales from one inch equalling a few hundred feet 
to one inch equalling eight or more miles, the common standard scales being one inch to 
one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps showing the geology are issued 
shortly after the field season ends for those areas where the search for metals or minerals 
is active, 


In 1957 the Geological Survey had 72 parties in the field, one more than in 1956. 
The program featured two large helicopter projects, Operation Mackenzie and Operation 
Fort George. In Operation Mackenzie, nine officers of the Geological Survey and nine 
student assistants used helicopters to map 100,000 sq. miles of promising oil and gas 
territory in the Upper Mackenzie River basin in Northwest Territories lying between 
latitudes 60° and 64° and extending from longitude 126° to the western edge of the Canadian 
Shield. In Operation Fort George, three officers and three assistants mapped some 
35,000 sq. miles of a 300-mile by 400-mile block of Quebec lying between latitudes 52° and 
56° and extending from the Hudson and James Bay coast inland to longitude 68°. This 
is part of the largest unmapped area in the Canadian Shield. Operation Fort George 
will be continued in 1958. 


The Precambrian Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks of the 
Canadian Shield and of the Arctic Islands. These studies help to establish the geological 
history and structure of the regions and the information is used as a guide in the search 
for mineral deposits. 


The Post Precambrian Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks 
of the Appalachian and Cordilleran regions and the unconsolidated materials throughout 
Canada. The application of geology to engineering problems and the study of Canada’s 
groundwater resources are also the responsibility of this Division. 
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The Fuels and Stratigraphic Geology Division includes stratigraphic paleontology, 
the geology of fuels (oil, natural gas and coal), subsurface geology and research on coal. 
Its function is to establish the character, age, thickness and correlation of both exposed 
and concealed sedimentary formations and to map the distribution and structure of these 
formations with the object of determining the economic possibilities of prospective oil, 
gas and coal bearing areas of Canada. 

The Mineralogy Division makes mineralogical, geochemical, petrological, and isotopic 
studies of Canadian mineral deposits and associated rocks. Laboratories provide mineral 
identifications for the public, supply officers of the Survey with mineralogical, geochemical 
and geochronological data, and permit research on the genesis of ores, fuels and rocks. 
Systematic mineral collections are maintained and mineral and rock collections are prepared 
for use by prospectors and educational institutions. 


The Mineral Deposits Division conducts special field studies on the geology of mineral 
deposits with particular regard to economic possibilities, origin, distribution and the 
establishment of clues for prospecting for similar deposits. Reports and other information 
on the geology of Canadian mineral deposits are compiled and special reports on deposits 
and prospecting published. The Division acts as official agent of the Atomic Energy 
Control Board in conducting research on uranium deposits and in receiving and compiling 
reports from companies operating under exploration and mining permits from the Board, 
and maintains a laboratory for making radiometric assays and identifications of radio- 
active minerals. 


The Geophysics Division gathers, compiles and interprets geophysical data relating 
to the geology of Canada. Fundamental research is carried out in some phases of geo- 
physical work. 


Mines Branch.—The Branch is concerned in the main with the technological problems 
of the mineral industry and maintains well equipped ore-testing, mineral-dressing, fuel 
research, ceramic, radioactivity, industrial minerals and physical metallurgical laboratories. 


The Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division serves Canada’s mineral 
industry through tests, investigations and research on all types of Canadian ores. The 
main purposes of these activities are to devise economic and efficient methods of processing 
ores—a service of special benefit to new mining ventures and particularly to those developing 
low grade or complex deposits—and to assist mine operators in solving problems encountered 
in mill practice. . 


The work of the Radioactivity Division is centred on investigations relating to treat- 
ment of radioactive and less common ores. Activities include research on ore treatment 
and chemical process methods, provision of chemical and radiometric assay services, 
development of analytical methods, mineralogical investigations, also work on application 
of radiometric methods and tracer techniques in the mining and metallurgical industries, 
Much.of the work done is of direct assistance to industry. 


The work of the Industrial Minerals Division consists of tests, research and investi- 
gative work on industrial minerals, including water used for industrial purposes. The 
Division makes field studies of deposits, examines industrial processes utilizing them and 
conducts research into methods of beneficiating minerals from deposits of marginal and 
submarginal quality to bring them to the standards demanded by modern industry. 


The Fuels Division studies the properties of fossil fuels in Canada to determine the 
most efficient means of utilizing fuel resources. Most of the work on coal is directed to 
investigations on the immediate problems of the industry and to engineering studies on 
the most efficient use of coal in combustion applications with particular reference to 
thermally generated electric power. Such investigations include work on the evaluation 
of cleaning performance and the beneficiation of coal fines which are difficult to market, 
the uses of coal in the metallurgical industries and the study of stress phenomena in mining. 
Research in petroleum is directed mainly to problems in the refining of heavy crudes and 
bitumens, and to the chemical evaluation of oils and bituminous substances for classification 
and genetic purposes. . 
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The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the development 
of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications and in activities aimed 
toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It serves the Department of 
National Defence by extensive research and investigative work concerned broadly with the 
development of defence materials and prototype equipment and with the metallurgical 
problems of that Department. The Division is also operative in the nuclear metallurgy 
field. 


Dominion Observatories.—The two main units of the Dominion Observatories are the 
Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained at Agincourt, Ont., 
Meanook, Alta., and at Resolute Bay and Baker Lake, N.W.T. Seismic stations for 
recording earthquakes are operated at Victoria, Horseshoe Bay and Alberni, B.C.; Banff, 
Alta.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Ottawa, Ont.; Seven Falls and Shawinigan Falls, Que.; Halifax, 
N.S.; and Resolute, N.W.T. 


The Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., is responsible for the time service of 
Canada which involves nightly astronomical observations of star positions and radio 
broadcast services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. Other astro- 
nomical activities centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies by means of meteor © 
observations, studies of the sun and its effect on earthly conditions and mathematical 
studies of the atmospheres of the sun and stars. The geophysical work, also administered 
from Ottawa, includes the magnetic survey of Canada with emphasis on aids to air and 
sea navigation, as well as field and observatory work of interest to the geophysical pros- 
pector. ‘The methods of seismology are employed to study important aspects of the earth’s 
crust in Canada and to assist in world-wide investigations of the earth’s interior. Gravity 
observations are carried on throughout Canada with a generally similar purpose, special 
attention being paid to methods of locating mineral deposits. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria, B.C., is devoted to fundamental 
research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the material of 
interstellar space. Its 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest in the world and 
through its use many important contributions have been made to astronomical knowledge. 


The Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and make avail- 
able all the geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the economic, 
commercial and social welfare of Canada. The work is of two kinds—the compilation of 
geographical material of national significance, and geographical surveys in the field. 


Mineral Resources Division.—Formerly a unit of the Mines Branch, this Division is 
now a unit of the Department’s Administration Branch. It provides a mineral information 
service that is freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries, and 
others interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral 
resources index inventory is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, both 
active and potential. The Division makes economic studies of different phases. of the 
mining industry. It gives technical advice as required for the administration of the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, prepares reports on request to aid in the adminis- 
tration of such matters as tax exemptions on new mining properties, and prepares reports 
and briefs on general legislation, taxation and tariff matters connected with the mineral 
industry. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of advising upon and administering transportation 
subventions. 


* Prepared under the direction of W. E. Uren, O.B.E., Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
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Ancillary to these principal duties the Board is empowered to undertake research 
and investigations with respect to:— 
(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 
(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 
(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 
(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 
(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or used 
by persons dealing in coal; 
(6) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating to coal; 
(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 
In addition the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


Assistance by transportation subventions, which have been maintained in varying 
degrees during the past 28 years, was designed to further the movement of Canadian 
coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid down costs of Canadian coals with imported 
coals. As these costs and the conditions of the coal industry are subject to variation, 
the Board has to review from time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the 
assistance is required. The subventions in respect of the various Canadian coals are 
authorized by Orders in Council and are paid from moneys voted by Parliament for the 
purpose from year to year. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, a total of 3,321,614 
tons were shipped under subvention and $9,115,082 was paid in assistance. 


As agent to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board has continued 
to handle application for loans under the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act (R.8.C. 
1952, c. 179) and administer the loans granted thereunder. The Board has also continued 
to administer payment under the Canadian Coal Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 34) which 
provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical 
purposes. In the fiscal year 1956-57, 685,973 tons were bonused at a cost of $339,556. 


The Dominion Coal Board has maintained a continuous review of Canada’s energy 
requirements. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for 
Canadian coal,* the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the 
competing sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel, especially in 
the field of thermal power. 


The Board, since its inception, has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities 
of various government departments and other bodies relating to coal. On the matter 
of technical research as related to marketing and distributing coal, the Board has main- 
tained close liaison with the Division of Fuels of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. Dominion-provincial conferences on coal research have been held annually since 
1949 for the purpose of co-ordination and exchange of ideas. 


Government purchases of fuel which constitute an important growing outlet for coal 
has claimed a greater amount of the Board’s time. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Fuel, set up in the past to co-ordinate and advise on the purchase and supply of fuel to 
Armed Services, has remained active. Furthermore, the Dominion Fuel Committee, 
which was organized in 1956 along similar lines as an advisory body to other government 
departments, has already demonstrated the value of the establishment of this group. 


In a wider sphere the Chairman of the Board has met annually with the Coal Policy 
Committee of the Provincial Ministers of Mines and the Board has given consideration 
to recommendations made by the latter body relating to coal. The Board has also kept 
contact with trade and other associations concerned with the various phases of the Canadian 
coal industry in order to foster better mutual understanding of governmental and private 
endeavour. It has generally constituted a central agency through which representations 
may be made to the Government. 


* See pp. 510-515. 
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The Board has available a comprehensive fund of information on all matters respecting 
coal dating back to the inception of its predecessor, the Dominion Fuel Board, in 1922. 
Many other departments of government continue to take advantage of this situation 
by consultations on various matters having to do with the supply and marketing of coal. 
The Board maintains the closest co-operation with the Division of Fuels of the Department 
of Mines and Technica! Surveys on fuel problems. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal (1946), the 
Board has continued to work for a reduction of customs duties and sales tax on coal mining 
machinery. It has also maintained its efforts to create a uniform system of coal mine 
cost accounting which would provide an accurate presentation of the cost of production, 

The Dominion Coal Board consists of seven members including the Chairman who is its 
Chief Executive Officer and has the status of a deputy minister. The Board is responsible 
to, and subject to the direction of, the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch, 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. It 
will supply certain geological maps of specific areas to interested parties. It will identify 
specimens sent in from Newfoundland and Labrador and will assay by chemical means 
those that appear to have some mineral content. If good specimens from a known area 
warrant further help, a geologist from the Department of Mines and Resources will visit 
the locality and give advice. Prospecting and mining permits are issued by the Depart- 
ment and claims are registered. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (R.S.N.S. 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. The Government is also authorized to assist the 
mining industry to procure power on the most economical basis and may guarantee the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission against any loss incurred on account of capital investments 
made for that purpose or revenue. Mining machinery and equipment that may be used 
in searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 

The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation 
on payment, of unworked coal lands, operation of coal mines, loans or guarantees for loans. 
Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying out federal 
regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution of coal from 
the mines of the Province. 


New Brunswick.—There are five divisions under the Mines Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of 
Crown mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining 
claims, issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed 
and index claim maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering 
Division administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. 
Regular inspections of all mines are performed. Laboratory facilities are maintained. 
It is the responsibility of this Division to approve equipment used in mines. The Geological 
Division carries on general and detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and 
reports are prepared for distribution. Mineral and rock specimens are examined for 
prospectors. Preliminary examinations of mineral prospects are performed where requested 
and circumstances warrant. The Mine Assessment Division is responsible for collection 
of mining tax and royalties and preparation of statistics concerning mineral production. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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The Bathurst Office Division serves as recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. 
In addition, claim maps as well as topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps are 
available for inspection and distribution. The staff is prepared to provide information 
concerning the Mining Act and the use of various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Quebec Department 
of Mines to build, maintain and improve roads needed for mining development. Such 
work is done by contract under the supervision of departmental engineers. The Act gives 
the Department considerable latitude in this respect. Certain major roads have been 
built to new mining districts and completely paid for; on the other hand if a particular 
property requires a branch road from an established highway the owner may be required 
to contribute a portion of the cost. To prevent the development of uncontrolled settle- 
ments in the vicinity of operating mines the Department regulates the use of land and 
permits the establishment of well organized communities. The municipal organization of 
such communities is administered by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


The Department maintains well equipped laboratories for the benefit of prospectors, 
geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equipment for mineralogy, 
petrography, ore dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assays, spectrography or X-ray. 
Qualitative and mineralogical determinations are made free but quantitative analyses 
are made for a fee according to a tariff schedule. The Mining Act provides free coupons 
to be used by prospectors in paying for such analyses. 

The Province has authorized the establishment of research laboratories to assist 
mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of extracting, trans- 
forming and utilizing ores. 

The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work is divided 
between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance (areal) mapping, the other 
doing detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual deposits or prop- 
erties. Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers. The published reports 
on these investigations are distributed free upon request. During the field season about 
35 parties are maintained in different sections of the Province. Offices, in charge of resident 
geologists, are maintained in mining districts, to collect, preserve and compile geological 
information disclosed by mining explorations and individual sheets of the compilation 
are made available to the public. . 

The Department employs inspectors whose duties are almost exclusively concerned 
with the safety of workmen in operating mines. Three Mobile Mine Rescue Stations are 
also operated and a mine rescue training program conducted throughout the Province. 


In the field of education for prospectors, five-week courses are organized each year 
at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships are granted each year to 
deserving undergraduates and postgraduate students in mining, geology and metallurgy, 
thus contributing to the training of qualified engineers for the benefit of the mining industry. 
Lectures are given to prospectors at different localities throughout the Province. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the Province, as briefly enumerated below. 


Mining Lands Branch.—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the recording 
of mining claims, assessment work, etc., and the final issuance of title to mining lands. 
As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to 
date showing lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. As new 
surveys are made or later data become available maps are revised in keeping with such 
information. District Mining Recorders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout 
the Province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investigation 
is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports and geological 
maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In many of the active areas 
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of the Province resident geologists are engaged to gather and make available to the public, 
information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within their 
respective districts. One geologist specializing in industrial minerals is maintained on the 
staff to examine deposits of this type, to investigate methods of treatment and recovery 
of such minerals and to compile data on the uses, specifications and markets for such 
products. Collection and dissemination of information on groundwater resources is also 
a function of the Geological Branch. During the winter months courses of instruction for 
prospectors are held in various centres throughout the Province. 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office located in the East Block of the 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, carries out wet analyses and assays of metal and rock 
constituents on a custom fee basis and also renders the same service free of charge to 
holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment work on mining 
claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, in addition to per- 
forming fire assays and chemical analyses, conducts a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist 
the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt-silver ores. A Cable Testing 
Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use at the mines are periodically tested, is operated 
under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 


Inspection Branch.—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with 
a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men employed. District 
offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining centres of the Province. 
Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated under the supervision 
of the Inspection Branch. 


Exhibitions —The Department each year presents displays pertaining to mining 
within the Province at such exhibitions as the Central Canada at Ottawa, the Canadian 
National at Toronto and at other centres from time to time. 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed through 
the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the Department. 


Library.—A mining library for the use of the Department and the public is maintained 
within the Department. This library is comprised mainly of publications and maps of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments of Canada as well as of numerous periodicals and 
bulletins from the United States. 


Mining and Access Roads.—In 1951 the Department of Mines undertook a program 
of road construction in the mineralized areas of the Province, to open them for prospecting 
and development, and to facilitate the actual operation of mining enterprises. When the 
importance of this program in its relation to the whole development of northern Ontario 
became apparent, the Government decided that its scope should be widened, and, with 
that end in view, an interdepartmental committee was set up early in 1955 to decide 
on matters of policy, and to determine the locations and priorities of the proposed roads. 
The Minister of Mines sits on this committee with the Ministers of Lands and Forests, 
of Public Works, and of Highways. 


The Department of Highways supervises the construction of all access roads. Certain 
roads may be subsidized while others may be financed solely by Department of Mines 
funds. The sum of $1,000,000 a year has been made available for this project. Thirty- 
nine roads, totalling about 420 miles, have been completed since 1951. 
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Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, 
by the Mining Recorder’s office at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the 
granting and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by 
the geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to minera 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


Manitoba also aids the mining industry by the construction of access roads to mining 
districts. 


Saskatchewan.—The assistance given to the mining industry by the Saskatchewan 
Government consists of: the maintenance at Regina of a Geology Department, under a 
Chief Geologist (Precambrian); resident geologists stationed in or near the principal 
mining areas; geological survey parties and reports; prospectors’ school and prospectors’ 
assistance plan. The Chief Geologist and staff are available at all times to give information 
and other help to interested parties. A resident geologist is stationed at Uranium City 
so as to give all possible assistance to prospectors in that area. During the summer months © 
geological survey parties study and map attractive areas and prepare reports which are 
made available to anyone interested. The prospectors’ school gives basic training in 
geology, mineralogy and prospecting and exploration techniques to future prospectors. 
Prospecting has become a skilled and specialized trade and instruction in this field will 
help young men get a start in a profession very vital to the mining industry of Canada. 
The prospectors’ assistance plan, which is intended to encourage prospecting, assists 
bona fide prospectors by way of equipment and transportation and provides technical 
advice regarding geologically favourable areas. Courses on identification of minerals 
and the use of the geiger counter are conducted at various centres in northern Saskatchewan 
which are largely settled by Indians and métis. 


A long-term program of geophysical surveying is under way. In 1957 an airborne 
magnetometer and electromagnetic survey was made of an area of approximately 1,700 sq. 
miles. The resulting maps will be sold at a nominal price to the prospecting and mining 
fraternity to assist them in utilizing this approach to prospecting. 


Alberta.—A!berta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified 
in character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates 
coal mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. ‘The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are 
also concerned with the prevention of waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each 
owner of oil and gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This 
Board compiles periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in 
oil development in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council 
of Alberta which has made geological surveys of most of the Province and has carried 
forward projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has 
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studied the occurrence, uses and analysis of Alberta coals and their particular chemical 
and physical properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, the upgrading and the 
cleaning of coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and 
crushing strength, asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of 
glass sands, salt, fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. 


The Province from time to time has had Commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it was considered that their findings would be of assistance in develop- 
ing such industries. The Province, together with the Canadian Association of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains a detailed 
supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. 
Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special deductions provided 
for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in — 
the Federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines of British Columbia provides the 
following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to the work of the 
Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for prospectors registered 
with the Department; assistance in the field to the prospector by departmental engineers 
and geologists; grubstakes, limited to a maximum of $500, for prospectors; assistance 
in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure safe 
operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—The Federal Government administers 
the mineral properties of the Yukon and Northwest Territories as well as those within 
Indian reserves and in National Parks. 


Mining Acts and Regulations covering the Yukon and Northwest Territories are 
administered by the Mining and Lands Division, Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Mineral rights under- 
lying grants issued for Federal lands are reserved to the Crown in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories. 


Mining rights in the Yukon and Northwest Territories may be acquired by staking 
claims under the appropriate Act or Regulations. Twenty-one-year leases of claims may 
be acquired. These leases are renewable. 


The disposal of minerals occurring in Indian reserves is subject to the consent of the 
Indians occupying the reserve and to treaties relating thereto. 


The Acts and Regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands are 
summarized in Report No. 854, entitled Digest of the Mining Laws of Canada, issued by the 
Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. This publication 
also lists all the laws and regulations pertaining to mining on federal lands. Copies of these 
individual Acts and Regulations may be obtained by applying to the Northern Adminis- 
tration and Lands Branch mentioned above. Another publication of interest in connection 
with mining regulations and available from the Mineral Resources Division of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys is entitled Summary Review of Federal Taxation 
and Certain Other Federal Legislation Affecting Mining, Oul and Natural Gas Enterprises 
in Canada. 
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Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government) 
are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia all minerals belong to 
the Crown except limestone, gypsum and building materials and, in granting land from the 
Crown, the right to these minerals goes with the title. In Newfoundland mineral and 
quarry rights are expressly reserved. Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec and Newfoundland also included 
certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights except in Newfoundland must be separately 
obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining laws 
and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (or veined 
minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Provincial 
mining regulations under these divisions are summarized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and held 
and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta a prospector’s or miner’s licence, 
valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the licence being 
general in some areas but limited in others. A claim of promising ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of 
recording fees made except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified 
value per annum must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There 
is no time limit in British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may 
represent one-fifth, must be performed and recorded before a lease may be obtained. 
In Quebec a specified number of man-days of work must be performed and the excess may 
be carried forward for renewals of licence. Before mining can be commenced a mining 
concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to produce an engineer’s report 
indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied most frequently is a per- 
centage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In the Province of Newfoundland 
the provincial mining tax has been modified since Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, to 
conform with the provincial obligations under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement. 
No other form of taxation or royalty now exists. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs the size of holdings is laid down, together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, ordinary 
mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their development, and stakings 
for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 
1,280 acres per claim. Royalties are sometimes provided for. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required. However, in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery 
of oil or gas is made because exploration costs are applicable in part on the first year’s 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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rental. In other provinces, except Manitoba, the discovery of oil or gas is usually pre- 
requisite to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling 
obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands the quarry belongs to the owner; on Crown 
Jands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained in accordance with the 
provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat or marl must be obtained by 
special licence. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production compared with other primary industries in 
Canada is indicated in Chapter XVII and its part in the foreign trade of Canada is dealt 
with in Chapter XXII. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Statistics of the annual value of mineral production are available from 1886, total 
production being shown for five-year intervals from that date to 1930 and annually for 
subsequent years in Table 1. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold 
and valuations of products but they do serve to show broad trends in the mineral industry. 


ANNUAL VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, CANADA 1905-56 
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The increase in the value of mineral production since the end of World War II has 
been phenomenal, having more than tripled since 1947. Production per head of the 
population advanced from $51.38 in that year to $128.58 in 1956. Although part of this 
increase is accounted for by advanced prices, the index of the volume of output from 
Canadian mines records an advance from 106.2 (1935-39=100) to 272.5 in the same 
comparison (see Table 4). 


1.—Value of Mineral Production 1886-1956 


———————— ase 


Value Value Value 

Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
apita Capita Capita 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ISS Mines 10, 221, 255 223s aloo semen cee 221,495, 253 2048311 91945. Boca 498,755,181 41.32 
ESO Ojos, eps/ayersie 16, 763, 353 585 (55) Ue |e OEY eee ata we 278, 161,590 2529 Vall LO 4 Ones tasers 502,816, 251 40.91 
TSG Dae verre cere 20,505,917 ANS el OSD car eceen 312,344, 457 28,80. || 1947 .SeaeRes 644, 869,975 51.38 
19002 eee 64, 420, 877 12 Lorie OS Oneeniene 361,919,372 Do Oni O4 Gaerne eras 820, 248, 865 63.97 
90S aeeron ro 69,078,999 1 PTS Wal J ne a ee 457, 359, 092 7 Nea P| faal RSY: A ae eee 901, 110, 026 67.01 
UOTO RS ce cere 106, 823, 623 L5S29LOSS Foe ute 441, 823, 237 S962 || 1950 see ee 1,045,450,073 76.24 
VRC at es hates 137,109,171 APL Set VO SOS lees eo 474, 602,059 AZAD) WLS bas otpe 1,245,483 ,595 88.33 
O20 sete: 227 , 859, 665 26263) HeL940. fon ae oe 529 , 825, 035 A462 5dr! L9OZaeeee . ee 1,285,342,353 89.07 
1925 ot Sesat 226, 583,333 QA SSal sl O4des Se es 560, 241, 290 AS 569 ull 95320 earns 1,336,303 ,503 90.40 
T930cecmaicier 279,873,578 DAD) Nei QAZ ore onl ete « 566, 768, 672 AS Gall OOS Ss tap cvere <eis 1,488,382,091 96.59 
198ll esis 230, 434, 726 DOIN TOSSA ee ee. 530,053, 966 A494 || P95 Ss A ee 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 
193225 ate: 191, 228, 225 18.19 || 1944......... 485,819,114 40.67 0})-1956. Sc .2hs: 2,067,699,096 | 128.58 
i NU a I i i a a er eee 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Value of Newfoundland 


production included from 1949. 


Current Production.—Continuation of the remarkable expansion in the crude 
petroleum and iron ore industries, a substantial gain in copper production and smaller 
gains for most of the other minerals brought the 1956 value of mineral production in 
Canada above the two billion dollar mark for the first time. The total of $2,067,700,000 
was 15.2 p.c. higher than the 1955 value of output and almost double the figure for 1950. 
Crude petroleum was far in the lead in gross value of output at $401,800,000, copper 
retained second place at $291,500,000 and nickel was again in third place at $223,300,000. 
Iron ore at $156,300,000 displaced gold in fourth position, the latter dropping to fifth 
place at $150,800,000. Next in the ten leading minerals was zinc at $125,500,000, asbestos 
at $109,700,000, coal at $95,500,000, cement at $77,900,000 and sand and gravel at 
$72,600,000. The 1956 figures on uranium production do not reflect the full impact of 
the tremendous developments in uranium mining across the country. Four mills were 
in operation for the full year and two others came into production during the year. The 
value of $39,600,000 represented shipments from the refinery at Port Hope, Ont. 


The output for metals alone was $1,134,400,000, up $126,500,000 or 12.6 p.c. from 
the 1955 total. Only six of the 23 metals listed showed declines in quantity output com- 
pared with the previous year—antimony, gold, lead, magnesium, platinum, paladium and 
bismuth. Copper output reached a record of 353,000 tons, 8.4. p.c. more than in 1955 
and 7.8 p.c. greater than the former high of 328,000 established in 1940. Nickel production 
was also the greatest on record at 178,000 tons, 1.8 p.c. above the 1955 output. The 
world supply of nickel, of which Canada’s share amounts to about 65 p.c., has been unable 
to keep up with demands, and wide-spread exploration and development programs have 
been carried out by leading Canadian producers, an interest intensified by recent price 
advances. Shipments of iron ore increased 6,200,000 tons to an all-time high of 22,500,000, 
an advance which has probably raised Canada to fourth place among the iron ore 
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producing countries of the world. World demand for the principal non-ferrous base metals 
generally continued strong throughout the year and, with the exception of copper, prices 
held fairly steady. 


The value of non-metallics increased 18.2 p.c. in 1956 to $171,200,000. Of this total, 
$109,700,000 was accounted for by asbestos. While the tonnage of that product was 
about 2.3 p.c. lower than in 1955, higher prices for certain grades resulted in an increase 
in value of 14.0 p.c. Most of the other non-metallics increased in value. Salt was up 
by 37.5 p.c., gypsum by 3.3 p.c. and recoveries of titanium dioxide slag by 30.4 p.c. 


The value of mineral fuels was up 24.3 p.c. to $514,800,000, with crude petroleum 
accounting for 78.1 p.c. of the total. Crude petroleum has been Canada’s leading mineral 
product since 1953 and in 1956 accounted for almost one-fifth of the entire mineral] pro- 
duction value of the country. A 69.7-p.c. increase in output in Saskatchewan, 42.0 p.c. 
in Manitoba and 27.7 p.c. in Alberta boosted Canada’s production to a record total of 
170,600,000 bbl. valued at $401,800,000. The downward trend in coal production was 
checked in 1956 when tonnage increased slightly to 14,900,000 valued at $95,500,000. 
Output of natural gas increased to a new high of 173,300,000 M cu. feet valued at 
$17,500,000. 


Demand for structural materials continued to expand and the value of output in- 
creased 8.3 p.c. in 1956 to $247,300,000. Portland cement was up 18.6 p.c., clay products 
such as brick and tile 7.9 p.c. and sand and gravel about 7.2 p.c. The value of stone 
and lime was down slightly. 


VALUE OF LEADING MINERALS PRODUCED IN CANADA, 
1946 AND 1956 
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2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced 1954-56 


ee a0000000—O0—S>@>$*{_“’ wo 


1954 
Mineral Quantity Value 
$ 
Metallics: ic. cgc8s: eiusskss: oes 799,916,396 
ANtiMmony™® set eoee eee Nays 1,302,333 349, 249 
Bismuthiem. 28a. a 258, 675 572,183 
Cadmium.os. sen uct sf 1,086,780 1,847,526 
Cerium oe ce fe — = 
Cobalt awe ee se 2,252,965 5,912,997 
Columbium (Cb20s)...  “ 90 , 294 
Opper: tied. fee 605,464,042 | 175,712,693 
Olds. ahs eee oz. t 4,366,440 | 148,764,611 
INGinMaenet. eee ee oe 477 1,278 
Ironiore: .. aye ton 7,361,598 | 49,666,507 
Trongingots)i cee oe 0,562 2,910, 663 
dB 210 be Ain aris. estate A Ib. | 486,990,488 58, 250, 831 
Magnesium and calcium “ Fy 4,101,642 
Manganese ore......... ton — — 
Mercuryonse tent a lb. — —_ 
Molybdenite........... s 752,417 457,912 
INickel ee sen, cere ces “ | 322,557,961 | 180,173,392 
Palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, etc.......... oz. t. 189,350 7,956,087 
Platinum ma-s.e eee oe 154, 356 12,950, 469 
Selenium: Wee. concciees lb. 323, 529 1,617,645 
Siliverk). tt.ahcoe sa oees oz. t.| 31,117,949 25,907, 870 
Tantalum (Ta2Os)..... lb. Uti 2,696 
Weliuriunaeerasem ace “ 8,171 14,300 
“Phallinm esac eee ee “s — —_ 
ERINWAReW Te ee ee ee ye ce 333, 788 263, 359 
Titanium ore......::.- ton 1,541 , 462 
Tungsten concentrates.. lb. 2,170,633 5,795,781 
Uranium minerals.......... ae 26, 467,574 
Zinio Beer ore Ib. | 752,982,353 | 90,207,285 


Non-metallics (excluding 

MuelsS):2hae8 aes és 
Arsenious oxide........ lb. 1,180,350 
AASDEBtOS Nie Sie aoe ton 924,116 
iBariteie once cas ce 221,472 
Diatomite.. eee: oe 4 
Feldspar.............+. ss 16,096 
Nivorspatcner see MS 118,969 
Graphite 4).0e eee S 2,463 
Grindstones... .«...<.4-% “ = 
GY PSU a-saee Bete es 3,950, 422 
Tronroxide@sayce oe # 5,798 
Naithiae ee scene ee lb. 17,052 
Magnesitic dolomite, 

TUCItG J ae ee oe 
Mica cee eet) ae lb. 1,706,770 
Mineral water..... imp. gal. 284,078 
Nepheline syenite...... ton 123, 669 
Peat, mosstan sae « 99 , 272 
Quartz core eae ee 1,716,151 
Salt Shae creer ke se 969, 887 
Silica, bricks. M 3,578 
Soapstone and talc..... ton 28,143 
Sodium sulphate....... ay 158,417 
SUL DU a eee ee ef 532, 406 
Titanium dioxide...... a 88, 408 

Walels. sete pctics oa ate a 
Coalieeer ee ter sate ton 14,913,579 
Natural gas........ M cu. {t.| 120,735,214 
Peat .uh eaten oes ton 6 
Petroleum, crude...... bbl. 96,080,345 

Structural Materials........ 

Clay products, brick, 

tile, etGa: ))..o see. ch See. AGE 
Gementhem une e bbl.| 22,487,477 
Lame. Sees meee ton 1,214, 839 
Sand and gravel....... a 110,961,034 
Stone. .cakeut Manes re 32,767,925 


1 Sulphur content 
gases. 


130, oe 624 
8,333 


86, 409. 219 
2,003, 796 
192 
301,049 
2,987,026 
254, 534 


7,094, 671 
183,507 
6,300 


4,394, 280 
85,139 
148, 057 
1,770,528 
3,018, 622 
1,574, 893 
8,340, 163 
465, 157 
335,353 
2,385,573 
4,875,969 
3,841,270 


352, 959, 465 
96, 600, 266 
12, 482, 109 


60 
243, 877, 030 
204, 982, 696 
32,360,098 
59,035,644 
14/742, 149 
58,987,671 
39,857, 134 


1.488,382,091 


1955 
Quantity Value 
$ 

ee 1,007,839,501 

2,021,726 563, 
265, 896 572,362 
1,919,081 826 
3,318, 637 8,563,700 
42 1,032 
651,987,423 | 239, 756" 455 
4,541,962 | 156,788,528 
104,774 232, 598 
16,283,177 | 110,435, 850 
115,955 4,831, 845 
405,525,038 | 58,314,500 
»4 6,585, 409 
75 250 
1,389,177 823, 954 
349,856,997 | 215,866,007 
214, 252 8,321, 633 
170,494 | 14,747,732 
427,109 3,203,319 
27,984, 204 24,676,472 
390 , 760 
9,014 15,774 
P| 378 
492,781 408, 030 
1,464 10, 634 
1,942,770 5,508, 437 
see 26,031,604 
866,714, 038 118,306, 466 
Ae 144,920,841 
1,571,787 69,159 
1,063, 802 96,191,317 
253,736 2,277,166 
16 352 
18,152 355, 879 
128,114 2,708, 437 
10 1,500 
4,667,901 8,037, 153 
, 702 162,512 
114,376 61,752 
Sie 2,151,820 
1,640, 708 ,541 
306, 683 160,510 
146,068 2,099,512 
117,579 3,485, 287 
1,869,913 2,039,575 
1,244, 761 10, 122, 299 
4,763 602, 625 
27,160 338, 967 
178, 888 2,799,715 
628, 443 5,984,953 
117,042 5,192,810 
Pe 414,318,015 
14,818, 880 93,579,471 
150, 772,312 15,098, 508 
129,440,247 | 305,640,036 
eas 228, 232,439 
vee 35,259, 770 
25, 168, 464 65,650,025 
WSSies 15,810,904 
127,524, 474 67,775, 053 
30,512,920 43,736, 687 
1,795,310,796 


sf eer re | Re ee 


ee er | eS | | mee | 


1956P 
Quantity Value 
$ 

508 1,134,354,370 
1,820,000 576,300 
273,007 494,157 
2,258, 184 3,838,913 
3,685,956 9,372,760 
706,585,547 | 291,469,615 
4,378, 862 150, 808,010 
358, 000 805,500 
22,526,311 156,327, 885 
157,000 6,339,000 
373,349, 541 57,906,514 
re 5,617,826 
, 900 
1,452,028 967,461 
355,986,460 | 223,343,992 
161, 600 6,495,065 
150, 000 15,585, 000 
508,000 6,858,000 
28,794,573 25,831,612 
24,000 42,000 
611,000 521,550 
4,443 37,100 
2,206, 662 6,060,992 
a 39,577,000 
847,239,825 | 125,476,218 
ae 171, 241, 069 
2,624,757 86,617 
1,038,975 | 109,665,924 
307,808 2,509,199 
17,763 365,370 
151,738 3, 835, 565 
5,192,805 8,300, 585 
Until 170, 135 
4,800, 000 2,640,000 
nee 2,412,000 
1,184,542 73,622 
303, 500 157,000 
179,381 2,489, 633 
125,074 3,708,191 
2,114,415 2,781,236 
1,593,131 13,916,532 
5,576 705,077 
29,030 358, 750 
179, 438 2,854, 223 
763,736 7,440,410 
152,500 6,771,000 
e, 514,850, 071 
14,915,033 95,466, 866 
173, 260, 500 17,542,555 
170,569,200 | 401,840,650 
247, 253,586 
nae 38,062, 112 
29,719,377 77, 876, 046 
1,303, 889 15,328,917 
128,995,782 72,637,049 
31,549, 706 43,349, 462 
2,067,699,096 


{pyrite shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smelter 
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Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To assist in clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the ten years 1947-56, the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 
in Table 3. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual values 
of mineral production, expressed in Canadian currency, as shown in Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals 1947-56 


Mineral 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


IAPEAMNOS! cn. Sek ai. s bckeiexonk oto els we 61.3} 59.6] 59.8] 59.0) 59.9) 56.7] 53.1] 53.7] 56.1) 54.9 
\Grondiies 2 tae ere ot ee eee 14.2 13.1 11.6 11.8 11.9 11.4 11.3 11.8 13.4 14.1 
(MEIGS. coBerer en OS Orit Ge Ree EEE 16st |e ost al) WLGsb paalO gel io Ont) at.O0|) 104516 210.0 8.7 7.3 
REORIOTOS ees Shc eccine be ctehe es Shue ie e's 2.3 1.5 3.9 3.8 4.2 4.6 6.2 6.2 6.2 7.6 
HMAC Mea re ace ote ote ceca scutes sc 6.9 (ee 5.6 4.6 4.7 4.3 B37 3.9 3.2 2.8 
INTC K BIS Nokia eb ackces die ees 11.0 10.6 AO 10.7 12.1 11.8 12.0 12:1 12.0 10.8 
Platinum metals..............00. D 2.0 Je Le 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.3 heal 
SE VCD ert. cite Fee a Scams code 1.4 155 1.5 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.8 187 1.4 142 
PACS ais Oe als afoenio date ne 2 8.0 8.5 OAR OS ORIe AOS! ee, 6.1 6.6 6.1 


Non-metallics! (excluding Fuels). 8.5 8.2 7 ies 9.0 9.3 9.7 9.4 8.8 8.1 8.3 


IASDOSUOSiA. Ik «pie cl. Sotenes 5.0508 Det 5.1 4.4 6.3 6.5 6.9 6.4 5.8 5.4 5.3 
RCCNRISUITIN PVs te (os citic's axes» Cie «0.8 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.4 
EEA, oo ae ee 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
RS ALG MNSER I aac Pts ste saan Sb ove. oustons 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 
SUpHUL Sense See ee eek oie oes 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 073 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 
NETICIS Ee fens k os Oe Son 6 esis 5c 17.1 19.5 | 20.4 19.2 18.7} 20.4] 23.5] 23.7] 28.1 24.9 
DORR LEN ais)s ors ccs, oi sin ree 12.0 13.0 12.3 10.5 8.7 8.6 HES! 6.5 5.2 4.6 
INGGUITAL LAS AAG «os A oocines «000 Sees Del 1.9 13 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.9 
Peproleummynd ria. stiles ais oSeh 3.0 4.6 6.8 8.1 Oop 15.0] 16.4] 17.0] 19.4 
Structural Materials.............. 13.1 12.7 12.7 12.7 12.1) 13.1 14.0; 13.8] 12.7 11.9 
MOI OLOCUCES 0). ss welordo as nsc.ce ot 8 3592 al 2.0 Del 1.9 1.9 2.2 Dae 2.0 1.8 
‘CHIT ST Sse See ee eee 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 ae Sof 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.8 
LEN TER aoa ARI PE ics eee 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.2 eel ed Lil 1.0 0.9 0.7 
ANG STAVel pets vee coe tek 5 3.6 Sot 33508 ssa 3.6 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.5 
SEONG Ser te tee oes obese betes 2.6 2.2 2.3 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.6 2.4 2.1 
Grand Totals............. 190.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1006.6 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


The total volume of mineral output attained a wartime peak in 1941 when the pro- 
duction index* stood at 132. Principally because of the steady recession in the mining of 
gold and other major metals during the next five years, the index gradually declined and 
reached a ten-year low point of 97 in 1946. Since then, sharp gains in the production of 
petroleum and other non-metals together with substantial increases in metals output 
resulted in a sustained advance to a record high level of 272.5 in 1956. 


_ _* The construction of this index, which is a component of the revised index of industrial production, is described 
in DBS Reference Paper, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-61. 
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4.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries 1947-56 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Nors.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 523. 


Mineral 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

Metallicsinnn acre cheese tsa 88.7 | 99.4 | 107.7 | 111.0 | 113.5 | 116.5 | 114.1 | 124.8 | 138.0 | 142.3 
Gold? See 2 MEL. SF secant eee 73.3 | 84.3] 98.3 | 105.8 | 104.0 | 106.5 | 97.0 | 103.9 | 108.2 | 104.7 
Silvertic ce iraacleaste state cle sere 60.5 | 77.9 | 81.2 | 104.8 | 102.7 | 113.3 | 126.7 | 188.8 | 124.3 | 125.1 
CGDDCls cakes dsse's.c ace obs cae 6 de ini 88.5} 94.5] 99.0] 93.4] 95.1] 91.2] 89.6 | 106.9 | 115.3 | 125.8 
INSCKEL, o.ccks essences Penyeee eet 122.2 | 185.9 | 182.8 | 127.7 | 141.2 | 144.2 | 147.4 | 163.4 | 180.6 | 184.4 
1b 2EYo | pork NERS GES aR ideas SHE 83.5°} 86.01 67/7 | 64.6") 61.6) 65-1)" 76.3 | "85.6 P7861” vane 
PANGS Es cs 3 As ain nein 2 Soe etnias a's 115.5 | 130.1 | 141.5 | 145.9 | 153.0 | 170.6 | 186.4 | 173.8 | 199.5 | 195.4 
Non-metallics.................005. 189.2 | 204.3 | 175.4 | 247.2 | 271.9 | 267.3 | 258.1 | 264.3 | 304.4 | 316.3 
REY SUN fe ds pete = oe oie peieiass aie ele 280.0 | 349.3 | 346.4 | 403.6 | 371.4 | 370.3 | 393.8 | 405.5 | 476.4 | 506.0 
ARDSOBCOB 5 ojn:cs tages io vitinds cup Sele syeie-s 163.1 | 176.9 | 141.8 | 218.5 | 245.3 | 245.2 | 232.3 | 235.9 | 268.0 | 271.4 
AIG dete aes ce mie ah eas 178.9 | 177.7 | 181.2 | 207.2 | 233.1 | 234.6 | 2381.2 | 232.2 | 310.0 | 385.9 
Beds. fo Pes 2. nat ons be teatee site Cade 112.8 | 142.7 | 173.7 | 198.0 | 258.8 | 301.5 | 351.5 | 397.0 | 506.2 | 646.1 
Goal Slides. dod Menntidnas «ast 00s 101.7 | 120.6 | 124.4 | 122.9 | 119.4 | 112.9 | 101.8 | 94.2] 93.3] 93.3 
(Petros@Wt a.) siisies bs cian sieaseins 186.0 | 297.0 | 515.0 | 703.4 |1,161.0 |1,490.6 [1,966.5 |2,337.5 |3,143.7 |4,189.1 
Natural, ascii Seu sib ds a.6< che oa ee 102.6 | 112.7 | 110.6 | 116.9 | 150.8 | 188.3 | 157.5 | 180.4 | 220.4 | 249.0 
Total Mining.......... 106.2 | 122.2 | 131.7 | 145.4 | 161.8 | 174.7 | 185.8 | 209.7 | 242.0 | 272.5 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


The continued rise in mineral production in 1956 was shared by all provinces except 
Nova Scotia where values dropped 0.8 p.c. The Yukon Territory also increased its output 
but the Northwest Territories reported a decline of 10.3 p.c. 


Ontario again led the provinces, producing 31.0 p.c. by value of the mineral output 
of Canada. Although Ontario’s physical production is rising rapidly, the percentage 
contribution of this Province to the Canadian total is slowly declining, having been 49.4 
in 1940 and 35.1 in 1950. Ontario’s advance of 9.8 p.c. in 1956 over 1955 resulted mainly 
from increases in nickel, copper and iron ore. Quebec retained second place, its share of 
the Canadian total being 20.6 p.c. as compared with 19.9 in 1955 and 21.1 in 1950. Quebec’s 
increase in value of output in 1956 was 19.5 p.c., the highest gains being in copper, iron 
ore and asbestos. Alberta followed Quebec closely, contributing 19.8 p.c. of the nation’s 
total in 1956, most of it made up of petroleum and natural gas. The increase in the 
Province in 1956 was 25.4 p.c. 


British Columbia, with 9.6 p.c. of Canada’s value of mineral production in 1956, 
contributed 77.7 p.c. of the lead, 52.4 p.c. of the zinc and 32.4 p.c. of the silver. Saskat- 
chewan reported an increase in mineral production of 34.0 p.c. in 1956 and advanced its 
share of the Canadian total to 5.5 p.c. from 4.7 p.c. in the previous year. Newfoundland 
with a production doubled in value since 1954, also increased its portion of the Canadian 
total to 4.2 p.c. in 1956 from 3.8 p.c. in 1955, mostly as a result of heavier iron ore shipments. 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia each contributed 3.2 p.c. of the total in 1956. The 
decline in the latter province was caused by lower production of copper, lead and zine. 
New Brunswick’s contribution, though the lowest among the provinces, showed an en- 
couraging increase of 15.3 p.c. in 1956. 
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6.—Value of Mineral Production by Province 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1899-1910 are given in the 1933 Year Book, p. 345; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 323; for 
1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 323; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 527. 


New- Nova New . . 
foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


34, 255, 560 5,812,943 | 115,151,635 | 249,797,671 18, 236, 763 

bar 56, 400, 245 7,003,285 | 152,038,867 | 294,239,673 26,081,349 
27,583,615 56,092, 830 7,134,009 | 165,021,513 | 323,368,644 23, 839, 638 
25,824,047 59,482,173 12,756,975 | 220,176,517 | 366,801,525 32,691,173 
32, 410, 443 59,727, 256 9,564,617 | 255,530,071 | 444,667, 203 30,045, 992 


32,512,313 64,552,383 11,298,960 | 270,483,962 | 444,669,412 25,105,045 
33,780, 622 67,364, 408 11,663,618 | 251,881,781 | 465,877,093 25,264, 112 
42,898,033 73, 450, 898 12,468,322 | 278,818,070 | 496,747,571 35, 106, 922 
68, 462,956 67,133,539 15,759,744 | 357,010,045 | 583,954,682 62,018, 231 
87,752,025 66, 625, 229 18,171,654 | 426,608,242 | 640,915,058 66,711,747 


a | er eee | fe | aaa ee eee 


Saskat- British Northwest Yukon 
chewan Alberta Columbia Territories Territory Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


32,594,016 67,432,270 | 116,772,621 2,720,988 2,095, 508 644, 869,975 
34,517, 208 93,211,229 | 148,223,614 4,267,485 4,265,910 820, 248, 865 
36,054,536 | 118,728,425 | 136,385,911 6,801,729 5,099, 176 901, 110,026 
35,983,923 | 135,758,940 | 138,888, 205 8,050, 899 9,035,696 | 1,045, 450,073 
51,032,953 | 168,144,211 | 176,278,932 8,288,747 9,793,170 | 1,245, 483,595 


49,506,094 | 196,811,654 | 170,071,244 8,944, 835 11,386,451 | 1,285,342, 353 
48,081,970 | 248,863,295 | 158,487,812 10,300, 230 14,738,562 | 1,336,303, 503 
68,216,009 | 279,042,735 | 158,630,867 26,414,000 16,588,664 | 1,488,382, 091 
85,150,128 | 325,974,326 | 189,524,574 25,597, 821 14,724,750 | 1,795,310,796 
114,103,316 | 408,865,422 | 199,318,374 22,949, 122 15,678,907 | 2,067,699, 096 


Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value produced in Canada during 1956 were: 
copper, nickel, iron, gold, zinc, lead, uranium, and silver. The most striking and important 
advance was recorded by uranium which became the seventh most valuable mineral 
produced in 1956, although the vast developments in this field were only then beginning 
to be reflected in production figures. The major metals, including uranium, are dealt 
with in the following paragraphs. 


Copper.—Production in 1956 reached a record of 353,000 tons—8.4 p.c. over 1955 
and higher than the former record of 328,000 tons established in 1940. The total value 
of $291,500,000 was an increase of 21.6 p.c. in the year despite a softening in world copper 
prices, making copper Canada’s most important metal in point of value. 

Ontario led production with 43.8 p.c. of the Canadian total, and Quebec production 
rose 21.2 p.c. to 122,000 tons and accounted for 34.7 p.c. of the nation’s total. Newfound- 
land increased production 11.5 p.c. to 3,400 tons and Saskatchewan showed a modest gain, 
but output in Manitoba and British Columbia declined slightly and in Nova Scotia ceased 
altogether. 

| 7.—Copper Production by Province and Total Value 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1886-1910 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 272; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 335; 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 331; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 532. 


7 ae ee 
——— ee ee 


He Canada 
New- . - 1 | Saskat- British 
Year foundland Quebec Ontario | Manitoba chewan | Columbia Quantity Wistua 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
TOA See ia Sars cre eee 42,561 113,934 15,316 33,151 20,900 225, 862 91,541, 888 
AQAS Moe cera: nee 48,813 120,383 18,960 31,074 21,502 240,732 107, 159, 756 


EE aamcdoodcs 3,617 67,822 113,042 16,960 34,960 27,055 263, 456 104,719,151 
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7.—Copper Production by Province and Total Value 1947-56—concluded 


Year f aint Quebec Ontario | Manitoba foskat- Gees oe ae — 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons preners 

| SERS RE 3,221 72,891 117,210 20,817 28, 982 21,086 264, 207 123,211,407 
ene ae 2,899 68,866 128,808 15,839 31,625 21,932 269,970! | 149,026,216: 
a ee 2,959 68,846 125,343 9,374 30,344 20,786 258,038? | 146,679,0402 
Bite bie ia de £4 2,814 54,920 130,582 9,411 30,588 24,148 253,2523 | 150,953,7423 
ee as 3,481 83,930 140,776 12,274 36, 192 25, 088 302, 7324 175,712, 6934 
Si els 3,052 101,020 146, 407 19,380 32,945 22,127 325,9945 | 239,756, 4555 
BOOB Srererecerece ars: s%5% 3,403 122,459 154,599 17,904 33,310 21,245 353 , 2936 291,469,615 6 
1 Includes one ton valued at $536 produced in N.W.T. 2 Includes 383 tons valued at $218,663 produced in 
Nova Scotia and 3 tons valued at $1,969 produced in N.W.T. 3 Includes 788 tons valued at $471,962 produced 
in Nova Scotia. 4 Includes 991 tons valued at $577,868 produced in Nova Scotia. 5 Includes 1,028 tons 
valued at $757,758 produced in Nova Scotia and 35 tons valued at $26,290 produced in New Brunswick. 6 In- 


cludes 357 tons valued at $295,846 produced in Nova Scotia and 16 tons valued at $12,896 produced in New Brunswick. 


Nickel.—The output of nickel in 1956 was 3,000 tons higher than in 1955, reaching 
a total of 178,000 tons worth $223,300,000. 


Canada produced about 65 p.c. of the free world supply of nickel during 1956 mainly 
from smelters of the International Nickel Company of Canada and Falconbridge Mines 
Limited both of which are in the Sudbury, Ont., area. The Sherritt Gordon mine at 
Lynn Lake, Man., is the third largest Canadian producer of ore which is refined at Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta. Two smaller mines near Sudbury—Nickel Rim and Nickel Offsets— 
ship nickel ore to Falconbridge Mines for treatment. 


Canada uses only about 3,500 tons of refined nickel annually. Exports amounted to 
about 104,000 tons in 1956, mostly to the United States, and exports of nickel in matte, etc., 
amounted to 70,715 tons, 


8.—Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced 1947-56 


Norre.—Figures for 1889-1910 are given in the 1929 Year Book, p. 368; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 342; 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 333; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 532. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
Se ee ee 118, 626 107650 5664 Bi LOG Ds, on send wu cis diam ato teet: 140, 559 151,349, 438 
Me tec oot vpn Sees se 131,740 86; 904 2808 AP LODS com ceeteecelsiors ais cietere cele ss 143, 643 160, 430, 098 
SG ein upyic sos sh ae 128,690 OV Te ceo WE ene ere ee 166, 299 180, 173,392 
se es ip cease cee te on £20; 000 tulle kDS. OS0 TB LDOU. c.5 cisina ts \as'oek © samba 174,928 215, 866,007 


MERE GA0ds cca csse eb es: TST APs tok, 200 99s, L900. Fas ue sacs sw efe o mommuine 177,993 223,343,992 


Iron Ore.—A 42-p.c. increase in the value of shipments raised iron ore to third place 
among the metals of Canada, exceeding gold and zinc for the first time. Production of 
22,526,000 tons of ore valued at $156,300,000 reflected gains by all producing provinces 
except British Columbia where output dropped sharply. 


Seven companies shipped ore or concentrates in 1956. The Iron Ore Company of 
Canada with mines in Quebec and Labrador produced high-grade, direct-shipping ore, 
mostly for the United States; Dominion Wabana Ore Limited, Bell Island, Nfld., shipped 
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heavy-media concentrates to the steel plant at Sydney, N.S., and for export; Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Limited in northern Ontario produced high-grade direct-shipping ore mainly 
for export to the United States. Algoma Ore Properties Limited also in northern Ontario 
produced high-grade sinter. In British Columbia, Texada Mines Limited on Texada 
Island and the Argonaut Mine on Vancouver Island produced a reduced tonnage of mag- 
netite concentrates mainly for export to Japan. 


Exports of iron ore in 1956 totalled over 20,000,000 tons valued at $144,000,000. Of 
this total, 79 p.c. went to the United States and almost all of the remainder to Europe— 
mostly to the United Kingdom. 


9.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings 1947-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1886-1910 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 373; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 340; for 
1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 333; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 535. 


Tron Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments Production} of Steel 
Year from ie of Ferro- Ingots 
Canadian Sg te Ontario Canada Alloys! and 
Mines ¢ Castings 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
LOA, ato eet odes he Ee ote 1,919,366 354,789 1,606,787 1,962, 8482 221,123 2,945,952 
OY Ree SNS oO a OG Ghito.c Bic ante 1,337,244 438, 430 1,687,309 2,125,739 232,734 3,200, 480 
LAG ER eae cctetete atecessiont oie a nore oe ees 3,675,096 472,885 1,681,600 2,154, 485 202,092 3,190,377 
LODO scorers Oba ae sfoake Nasties Sonne ee 3,605, 261 513,029 1,804,092 Wolds 121 180,499 3,383,575 
LOS Lercincrchesivwrcon ttre ake ator MOE 4,680,510 485,900 | 2,066,993 | 2,552,893 266, 252 3,568,720 
1 A CO See a ANSE 2 5 8 aE ee 5,271, 849 395,262 | 2,286,323 | 2,681,585 2397 lel 3, 10d, i0t 
NODS rece hoje teres cs Prieto ketene eras 6,509,818 440,005 2,512, 203 3,012,268 153, 660 4,116,068 
LOSA TE. Pee Fao tiee Feta ata asta 7,361,598 314, 297 1,896,732 2,211,029 116,141 3,195,030 
| RUSE aS 5 OB AO Ors Ato ae Be eta ae oe 16, 283,177 402,759 2,812,608 3,215,367 189, 805 4,534,672 
WQS Grete cones cheese tite eiee ns ee ares 22,526,311 466,306 3,101,890 3,568,196 243, 809 5,305, 805 


1 Factory shipments since 1953. 2 Includes production of 1,272 tons in British Columbia. 

Gold.—Production of gold declined 3.6 p.c. in quantity and 3.8 p.c. in value in 1956 
compared with 1955. Slight declines were recorded by all producing provinces except 
Newfoundland, and by the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The increase in production 
in the Northwest Territories was 9.7 p.c. Canada, despite the small decline in production, 
retained its position as the third largest producer in the world, accounting for about 13 p.c. 
of world output. 


—Quantity and Value of Gold Produced by Province 1947-56 


Nore.— Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for 1862-1910 are given in the 1916-17 
Year Book, pp. 268-269; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, pp. 336-337; for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 332; and for 
1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 533. 


bs Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
ear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t $ oz. t $ oz. t $ oz. t $ 

LAY: Yip ss eet e27t 44,485 598,127 | 20,934, 445 1,944,819 68,068, 665 
1948 3.8 oc ABE 188 6,580 770,625 | 26,971,875 2,095,377 73,338, 195 
1949324 S= 9,269 333, 684 64 2,304 964,184 | 34,710,624 2,354, 509 84,762,324 
LO504eaees 9,254 352,115 65 2,473 1,094,645 | 41,651,242 2,481,110 94, 406, 236 
LOS Tee ee: 8,515 313,778 17 626 | 1,067,306 | 39,330,226 | 2,462,979 | 90,760,776 
1052 eee ae 8,595 294,551 1, 483 49,109 1,113,204 | 38,149,501 2,513,691 86,144,190 
153). 5he oc 7,654 263,451 3, 248 111,796 1,021,698 | 35,166,845 2,182,437 75,119,481 
1904 APES: 6,528 222,409 3,754 127,899 1,098,570 | 37,428,280 2,361,385 80, 452, 387 
1O55R. ace 6,337 218,753 3, 880 133,938 1,154,522 | 39,854,099 2,523,040 87,095,340 
1956c08e oo 8,400 289, 296 1,036 35,680 | 1,032,252 | 35,550,759 | 2,498,072 | 86,033,601 
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10.—Quantity and Value of Gold Produced by Province 1947-56—concluded 


“ Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
ear | ——_——_————— clr: [oO 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
Hagds. os 72,906 | 2,551,710 93,747 | 3,281,145 78 2,730 249,011 8,715,385 
MOS cco. o's 106,176 3,716, 160 87,927 3,077,445 78 2,730 306, 998 10,744,930 
PO4O wks 137,399 4,946,364 94,208 3,391, 488 115 4,140 304, 307 10, 955,052 
PODO So ciao es 191,725 7,295, 136 79,784 3,035,781 152 5,784 290, 490 11,053, 144 
BO) Dlisrercva versie 163,914 | 6,040,231 110,216 | 4,061,460 97 3,574 289,992 | 10,686,205 
1952 ley. 141,947 | 4,864,524 93,585 | 3,207,158 111 3,804 273,059 9,357,732 
CS 131,309 4,519, 656 88,327 3,040,215 65 2,237 264,976 9,120,474 
hy a 134,944 4,597,542 101,785 3,467,815 195 6,644 268, 508 9,148,068 
1955........ 123, 888 4,276,614 83, 580 2,885, 182 214 7,387 252,979 8, 732,835 
PODOr.s coke t _ 119,350 4,110,414 82, 800 2,851,632 119 4,098 210,948 7,265,050 
Northwest Territories Yukon Territory Canada 
Year (aD he ek te) - ciehict TGR oot feet 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t $ oz. t. $ oz. t $ 

MG, ete RAE SS OS A 62,517 | 2,188,095 47,745 | 1,671,075 || 3,070,221 | 107,457,735 
SER ORE hs a PY ice Wahi wi Seva 's tye ote 101,625 3,556, 875 60,614 2,121,490 3,529,608 | 123,536,280 
Ee De ou tsa, See ae a 177, 493 6,389,748 81,970 2,950,920 4,123,518 | 148,446,648 
Ut. SE Sea ae Oe Be ee eee 200, 663 7. 635, 227 93,339 3,551,549 4,441,227 | 168,988,687 
UOBILS 5 Sel En nee ee nee 212,211 7,819,975 77,504 2,856,022 4,392,751 | 161,872,873 
LOW. - See, Soe omar ee oe 247,581 | 8,484,601 78,519 | 2,690,846 |} 4,471,725 | 153,246,016 
DSi acu oath eee ie 289 , 929 9,979,356 66,080 2,274,474 4,055,723 | 189,597,985 
(CRN 2 SS eee en eee, ae ea 308,563 | 10,512,741 82,208 2,800, 826 4,366,440 | 148,764,611 
MIE AMOI coin icc ae Sac io o's, Sods ete 321,321 | 11,092,001 72,201 2,492,379 4,541,962 | 156,788,528 
BGM tee terete. eet. SEEICRE 352,645 | 12,145,094 73,240 2,522,386 4,378,862 | 150,808,010 


Zinc.—In 1956, zinc production (including refined zinc, zinc ores and concentrates) 
fell 2.2 p.c. to 424,000 tons from the record high of 433,000 tons established in 1955. Of 
the 1956 total, 256,000 tons were refined zinc. Nearly all of the zinc concentrates produced 
in Eastern Canada—about 128,000 tons or 30.2 p.c. of the Canadian total—were exported. 
Total exports of zinc concentrates in 1956 amounted to 199,000 tons, and exports of refined 
zinc to 184,000 tons. 


11.— Quantity and Value of Zinc Produced 1947-56 


Nors.— Figures for 1911-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 347; for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 335; and for 
1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 534. 


a ee ooo 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb. per lb 
tons $ cts tons $ cts. 
BOAT ec iccs oa 5 207, 863 46,686,010 1123 R195 De tomar on 371, 802 129, 833.285 17.46 
ES ee 234, 164 65,237,956 13.93 PODS TMS Melita kek 401,762 96,101,386 11.96 
LD 288, 264 76,372,147 13.25 1 RD SRG erence 376, 491 90, 207, 285 11.98 
MBUNES soicic. oa ste s 313,227 98,040,145 15.65 IGED RSet heiec eee. 433,357 118,306, 466 13.65 
TEI OO Se eOae 341,112 135, 762, 643 19.90 195 Gir. seers -@- 423,620 125, 476,218 14.84 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 


-Lead.—Primary lead production dropped 7.9 p.c. in 1956 to 187,000 tons worth 
$57,900,000; this followed a decline of 7.2 p.c. in 1955. Output of refined lead amounted 
to 148,000 tons with exports totalling 80,000 tons. Additional exports of lead in 
concentrates amounted to 50,000 tons. 
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British Columbia’s mines produced 77.7 p.c. of Canada’s lead in 1956. The Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada at Trail is by far the principal producer 
and operates the only lead refinery in Canada. Production in Newfoundland in 1956 
was 23,000 tons, and in Yukon 13,000 tons; the remainder was mined mostly in Quebec and 
Ontario. Canada used about 66,000 tons domestically in 1956, a slight decrease from 1955. 


12.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores 1947-56 


Nore.— Figures for 1887-1910 are given in the 1929 Year Book, p. 367; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 341; for 
1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 333; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 534. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
BOA TAN ye cro Shs ee eioce oe 161,668 44, 200ETZ4Y RA O52 beetle «<a See ote Bec 168, 842 54,671,021 
LGAs Fas mes cot aay sams eet etre 167,251 60,344, 146 W953. oorcc crate eee cee 193,706 50,076, 822 
1949 ceccnns ater Nn ase Ste 159,775 50,488, 879 1S 50: Seder memcteoneatien Poe eet Irie 218,495 58, 250, 831 
GUA Ae ERAS fh aeeGten Gaac 165, 697 47, 886, 452 1955: ise coke ee a eee 202,762 58,314,500 
VOSL SE ee oe eee ee 158,231 58, 220k VAG il OG e ee siete etete «cee 186,675 57,906,514 


Uranium.— Uranium production began in Canada in 1942 when this country joined 
with the United Kingdom and the United States to develop the atom bomb. The Port 
Radium mine of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited supplied the initial production 
and from this modest beginning the uranium mining industry has grown to a total of six 
producers capable of processing in excess of 10,700 tons of ore per day. Current estimates 
indicate the operation of 22 mills with a production capacity of 42,000 tons of ore per day. 

Uranium mineralization has been found at intervals along the western and southern 
edges of the Canadian Shield. Production, however, is from four areas within this belt: 
Great Bear Lake, N.W.T., Beaverlodge, Sask., Blind River, Ont., and Bancroft, Ont. 
All uranium production must be sold to the Canadian Government. In December 1956 
official restrictions concerning uranium production and ore reserves were lifted. The 
production of uranium is shown for three years in Table 13, the figures representing the 
value of products shipped from the refinery at Port Hope, Ont. 


13.—Value of Uranium by Province 1954-56 


Norr.—Figures represent value of products shipped from the refinery at Port Hope, Ont. 


Northwest 


Year Ontario Saskatchewan Barshaviod Canada 
$ $ $ $ 
1954 32 5. 9 AER RED WR irre Bane See eet On ek ee _ 10,981,417 15, 486, 157 26, 467,574 
LO Seve is tees Siete os et meat Rita e Wl md eee ORL OeR SNL | MARR RED 487,054 1253127471 13, 232,079 26,031, 604 
1Q56F re ee es od SREY run sch eatin itis CaP ReRr es 5 cot See 5, 891,000 24,292,000 9,394,000 39,577,000 


Silver.—Silver production in 1956 recorded a gain of 2.9 p.c. in quantity and of 
4.7 p.c. in value compared with 1955 but was still below the record output of 1954. About 
82 p.c. of the silver produced came from the refining of base metal ores, 15 p.c. from silver- 
cobalt and silver ores, and 3 p.c. from gold ores. 

British Columbia produced 32.4 p.c. of the Canadian total, the Yukon 21.4 p.c., Ontario 
22.5 p.c. and Quebec 14.4 p.c. Most of the production goes out of the country. Of the 
14,300,000 oz. t. of silver bullion exported in 1956, over 13,000,000 oz. t. went to the United 
States. In addition, Canada exported 6,900,000 oz. t. of silver in ores and concentrates 
of which over 90 p.c. went to the United States. 


Canada holds third place in world production, following Mexico and the United States. 
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14.— Quantity of Silver Produced by Province and Total Value 1947-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1887-1910 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 271; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 345; 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 334; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 535. 


New- 
foundland 


Quebec 


British 
Columbia 


91,886 
226,295 
262,361 
262,067 
79,054 


Northwest 
Territories 


4,135, 831 


2,134,189 
2,376,754 
3,250,578 
4,343,379 
4,154,290 
4,536, 247 
4,571,373 
4,907,304 
4,786,695 


Yukon 
Territory 


Average 
Price per 
Year oz. t. 
(Canadian 
funds) 
cts. 
“EEL 6 SSS RS Bd Oe ee ee 72.00 
Ug SERGE geet EOS BIO Se On Re 75.00 
PI. she Giants wwe 0:6 elec aie tals ge Stats 74.25 
Ree eres. PLAN SHS Oe GLI EK Is 8 ls 80.82 
RE ena sentet Oe aks 6 a eee Walks 94.55 
BPP eee es I Ctaas ee oe ce rch reve seni ears 83.52 
OES.) SAG A Se ee se ea a 84.01 
BDAC ee Se 7. MBs te cde: 83.26 
ULE a Re eae eee 88.18 
Peewee. ener ce ee eee, SEE A 89.68 
Saskat- 
chewan 
oz. t 
Daly) <e0s ay i ee ee ae a ee 1,282,546 
Rte ee Sh nites co Atre'e wtih nt eee 1,323,900 
UOELC SO Se, GTS cee, fy Se i oe ee 1,482,009 
1 FIL s = ores ke ea ae ne ee eae Se 1,207,796 
CEST oes Sees CRS CORN ee no rae foam ee 1,454,341 
IG SOEs sisle osha DET ERTILE 6 base a eens 1,179,514 
ODT 5 2b oak BS SEO SE BSA 1,257,622 
PRE eA sn 5s cE Sie sie; mihi oun 1,474,370 
RnR MELE iid al 5 Sueregal'e:buieevas ccauy sche 1, 230,179 
ISSO. Ja Nye eles a ie ae aS 1,169,400 


5, 903,367 
§, 717,908 
7,573, 506 
8,528, 107 
8,342,414 
7,784,964 
9,308, 874 
10, 825,614 
8,702,122 
9,330, 881 


45,355 
25,382 
70,505 
62,111 
64, 228 
59, 258 
63,592 
59,037 
58,477 
69, 867 


372,051 
1,718,618 
1,562,730 
3,202,779 
3,442,788 
4,028,551 
6,639,127 
6,992,279 
5,712,219 
6,170,700 


Ontario Manitoba 
oz. t oz. t 
2,342,032 424,365 
3,210,107 737,298 
2,562,859 554, 266 
4,408,620 893,099 
4,520,094 613,141 
6,491,124 412,149 
5,154,619 429 , 508 
5,448,721 411,125 
6,051,017 454,528 
6,478,777 432, 830 
Canada! 
oz. t $ 
12,504,018 9,002, 893 
16,109,982 12,082,487 
17,641,493 13,098, 808 
23-27 143) 18,767,561 
23,125,825 21,865, 467 
25,222,227 21,065, 603 
28,299,335 23,774,271 
31,117,949 25,907,870 
27,984, 204 24,676,472 
28,794,573 25,831,612 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in New Brunswick and Alberta. 


Metals of the Platinum Group.—Total production of platinum, palladium, rhodium, 


ruthenium and iridium fell 73,000 oz. t. below 1955 production in 1956 to 312,000 oz. t. 
Total dollar value dropped very slightly to $22,100,000 in 1956, of which platinum values 
were $15,600,000. All of the platinoid metals were produced in Ontario, mainly from the 
nickel-copper ores in the Sudbury area. 


These metals are recovered in the form of residues in the electrolytic refinery tanks 
at Port Colborne, Ont., and some at the refinery in Norway to which Falconbridge Nickel 
Company Limited ships nickel-copper matte. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Platinum and Palladium! Produced 1947-56 


ee omparable figures for 1921-39 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 340 and for 1940-46 in the 1951 edition, 
Dp. : 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 
oz. {t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
TGA? Pix... 94,570 5,582,467 110,332 4,387,740 || 1952. . 122,317 | 10,916,792 157, 407 7,559, 109 
1948. ws: 121,404 | 10,622,850 148, 343 6,295,132 || 19538. 137,545 | 12,550,981 166,018 7,495,409 
1949..... 153,784 | 11,603,002 182, 233 8,289,915 || 1954. 154,356 | 12,950,469 189, 350 7,956,087 
1950202... 124,571 | 10,255,929 148,741 7,578,144 || 1955. 170,494 | 14,747,732 214 252 8,321,633 
Oo Lie... 153,483 | 14,542,515 164,905 7,950,107 || 1956. . 150,000 | 15,585,000 161,600 6,495,065 


1 Includes also iridium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
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Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals 
(excluding Fuels) 

Asbestos is by far the most important item in this group in point of value, followed 
in order by salt, gypsum and sulphur, which are treated separately below. The group 
also includes such minerals as titanium dioxide, fluorspar, barite, diatomite, magnesitic 
dolomite, nepheline syenite, peat moss, quartz and sodium sulphate. 


Asbestos.—Despite a 2.3 p.c. decline in shipments of asbestos in 1956 as compared 
with 1955, the Canadian asbestos industry had the second highest production in its history, 
shipping 1,039,000 tons of various grades of fibre. Higher prices brought the 1956 value 
to $109,700,000, a gain of 14.0 p.c. over the 1955 total. The slight decline in tonnage 
resulted from decreased use of asbestos in the United States and from intensified competi- 
tion from Russia in the European market. 

Quebec, with eight producing mines, accounted for 95.3 p.c. of the Canadian total, 
Ontario had one producer which recorded an output of 28,000 tons in 1956 and another 
mine in British Columbia contributed 22,000 tons. Exports of 964,000 tons in 1956 went 
mostly to the United States. 


16.— Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 354; for 
1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 353; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 537. 


Seen eee nT 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
194 Tenses ceiocek coe earraeees 661, 821 SOU OY HATA Smell wh. On opmteverers aiael te csi eiets = ora 929,339 89,254,913 
19482ce ee eee ats 716,769 AD OB AoA TE seen lak Oe carcteioye erteteter erorsterereheyetvoiete 911,226 86, 052,895 
AOA QP Ae eres lecsiere seo stets 574,906 30-746 Oe W PSOE esc ws eee eeesee se 924,116 86,409, 212 
AQ5O rs caine Coes ore rae 875,344 ayitclny Gal (ikeil ele RY) erndin ty crocs Ob bono CONE 1,063, 802 96,191,317 
LO5 Tee ones ecuerias ers 973,198 SUBSE 346) POS oie ean. c: 5 <a de in ye 8 ones > 1,038,975 | 109,665,924 


Salt.—Production from the brine wells of Ontario increased 36.0 p.c. in 1956 over 
1955 with increases in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Alberta production equalled that of 
1955 but dollar-value dropped from $1,000,000 to $900,000 in 1956. Salt produced in 
Nova Scotia mines dropped 17,000 tons during the year but value increased $459,000. 
Total Canadian production in 1956 was 28.0 p.c. more than in 1955. 


17._Quantity of Salt Produced by Province and Total Value 1947-56 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1926-44 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 354, and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 
edition, p. 538. 


a CO03}MmMh[—MOoa—m" 


Year Jere Ontario Manitoba Se Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LOATH: IME Fe et oe 40,107 633, 766 24,974 — 29,698 728,545 | 4,436,930 
11 G4 Siteerenreteter errr ater 61,799 619, 598 25,251 ao 34,613 741,261 4, 836,028 
1940 et Sees 86,612 607, 206 18,734 8,103 28,359 749,014 | 5,566,725 
NOON cass ccae eete cnet oe 101, 930 696, 582 16,592 18,186 25,606 858,896 | 7,011,306 
TOR LSS ESL tienes o> 127,252 772,585 16,778 28,192 19,718 964,525 | 7,905,977 
TODD SEE Sense teeters erste 138, 845 757,025 18,113 33,540 24,380 971,903 | 7,774,815 
195324: ei) eRe ie 127,819 749 ,046 18,078 35,100 24, 885 954,928 | 6,974,501 
TOSS OOS A, ck See cates oh: 150,589 733,066 17, 809 BY M74 31,196 969,887 | 8,340,163 
1065S ee wae ee 144, 862 998,789 18,954 40,748 41,408 1,244,761 | 10,122,299 


1950 see celles see ie i 127,864 | 1,358,692 22,400 42,905 41,270 || 1,593,131 | 13,916,532 
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Gypsum.—A record total of 5,200,000 tons of gypsum was produced in 1956 valued 
at $8,300,000. Exports of 3,800,000 tons nearly all went to the United States and were 
up 26.4 p.c. over 1955. Nova Scotia produced 85.4 p.c. of the total output. 


18.—Quantity of Gypsum Produced by Province and Total Value 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-43 are given in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 321; for 1944 in the 1955 Year Book, p. 527; 
and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 538. 


| | | rn 


Year Nfld 
tons 
DUE haaeenee = 
a8... ose 
1949. oa 
CS = 
ae _ 
PODS aces. 8,660 
BOOS s.0.0 4 0 26,531 
1954.20... 26, 653 
BOOB yates ais 46,459 
OGG; <i 40,000 


Nova 


Scotia Brunswick 
tons tons 
2,137,704 65, 939 
2,795, 848 61,534 
2,555, 795 80, 436 
3,185,199 82,641 
3,190,030 109, 469 
2,969,312 110,183 
3,050, 832 120,816 
3,168,134 88, 856 
3, 838, 847 90,096 
4,434, 406 79,069 


New 


Ontario 


155, 249 
182,303 
203, 187 
199,314 
262,581 


278,992 
334,495 
357, 432 
366, 416 
377 , 932 


Manitoba 


79, 356 
94,698 
94,918 
114,555 
134,704 


130,934 
163,313 
162,037 
176,005 
180,000 


British 
Columbia 


58,736 
82, 426 
79,913 
84,627 
105, 908 


92,702 
145,470 
147,310 
150,078 

81,398 


Canada 
tons $ 
2,496,984 | 4,734,853 
3,216,809 | 5,548,245 
3,014,249 | 5,423,690 
3,666,336 | 6,707,506 
3,802,692 | 5,880,853 
3,590,783 | 6,538,074 
3,841,457 | 7,399,884 
3,950,422 | 7,094,671 
4,667,901 | 8,037,153 
5,192,805 | 8,300,585 


ee 


Sulphur.—Figures in Table 19 represent the quantity and value of sulphur contained 
in iron pyrite shipments and in derivatives from smelter gases such as sulphur dioxide, 
sulphuric acid, etc. Sulphur refined from natural gas production is not included. 

During 1956 production increased 135,000 tons and value $1,500,000. In Canada 
sulphur is used in the treatment of sulphite pulps and in the manufacture of rayon, explo- 
sives, rubber goods, petroleum refining, matches and insecticides. 


19.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced 1947-56 
; a ore.—Figures for 1926-44 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 355 and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, 


So 
Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
ODI) wot AGRO eR Dea Oe Or 221,781 Te S22, COMM MN LOO asta s crerclelereimsye eel 1 teieleloisi- 423,788 3,851,183 
(UES oi SORE eC: ae 229, 463 Te SoO ROO SMM 1 OOO «cir ctele civiniel oie eiele(nisisieisie' 358, 850 3,172,698 
BAO MP oy o.oo: sinievs fore ona,e\6 cele @.3 261,871 PUB oes Wil TW EY be oweaanhbownoobosed one 532, 406 4,875, 969 
OLD: s Seg ren Eee Oe 301,172 PUUSOAGOO mE || LOD Ons saeite oitieioress eyelaielerstsreles= 628, 443 5, 984, 953 
“SHDIL, os ERAS CABG Mee oem 371,790 SeUZONiSbee el GOOs es Aotele tema. e ee ele sieretel ss 763, 736 7,440, 410 


Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—During 1956 all coal-producing provinces except Alberta showed increased 
production, thus checking the downward trend that began in 1950. 

Nova Scotia produced 38.8 p.c. of the total tonnage and Saskatchewan 15.4 p.c. 
Alberta’s contribution declined to 29.2 p.c. Exports of Canadian coal remained 
approximately the same as for 1955 but imports increased by 14.5 p.c. 
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20.—Coal Production by Province 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1874-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 419; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 348; 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 347; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 539. 


Dennen ee eee eee eee eee 
Oooo 05859850500 eee 


Nova New Saskat- British Yukon 
Year Scotia Brunswick chewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1947 een 4,118,196 345,194 | 1,571,147 | 8,070,480 | 1,763,899 a= 15,868,866 | 77,475,017 
1948... 6,430,991 522, 136 1,589,172 8,123,255 1,780,334 3,801 || 18,449,689 | 106,684,008 
1949. 33.02% 6,181,779 540, 806 1,870, 487 8,616, 855 1,906,963 3,153 || 19,120,043 | 110,915,121 
TO5SO sopeuterere 6,478,405 607,116 2,203,220 8,116, 220 1,730,445 3,703 |} 19,139,112 | 110,140,399 
1OSTCRe eee. 6,307,629 653,439 |. 2,223,318 | 7,659,329 | 1,739,412 3,696 || 18,586,823 | 109,038,855 
1952 fees 5,905, 265 742,823 | 2,083,465} 7,194,757 | 1,644,250 8,442 || 17,579,002 | 111,026,149 
1953. sec e 5,787,026 721,252 | 2,021,304} 5,917,474 | 1,448,006 10,611 || 15,900,673 | 102,721,875 
19054 2.2... 5, 842, 896 781,271 2,116,740 4,859,049 1,299,510 14,113 |) 14,913,579 96,600, 266 
OSD nese 5,731,026 877,838 | 2,293,816 | 4,455,279 | 1,453,881 7,040 |} 14,818,880 | 93,579,471 
1956. Rek.8- 5, 787,915 983,482 | 2,302,948 | 4,361,274} 1,469,791 9,623 |} 14,915,033 | 95,466,866 


a 


21._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1868-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 420; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 349; 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 348; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 539. 


i 
eeeeEEEEEeEeeaoaoaaES=SQSQaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee S95 5595858585859898989893988393858588 ee 


Year Anthracite! Bituminous? Lignite Totals? 
tons $ tons $ tons $ tons $ 

194 enere crete: 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 | 24,610,045 | 97,935,771 203 | 1,255 || 28,891,930 | 138,949,785 
1948 SE aS. ee 5,244,837 | 56,380,098 | 25,614,443 | 129,929,580 | 14,632 | 78,073 || 30,873,912 | 186,387,751 
4949) wciccs ccorustensts 3,945,135 | 45,656,328 18, 233,528 95,403,106 | 16,547 | 89,629 |} 22,195,210 | 141,149,063 
1900 F eeictsiretacte's 4,286,383 | 54,285,320 22,660,969 | 120, 443,963 7,471 | 34,848 || 26,954,823 | 174,764,131 
AOD been oentice tress 3,853,431 | 51,244,639 | 22,938,824 | 116,802,323 | 9,150 | 42,486 || 26,801,405 | 168,089, 448 
1952s car. cee 3,894,863 | 49,430,308 | 21,030,503 | 101,203,448 | 7,487 | 33,403 |] 24,932,853 | 150,667, 154 
[Qbde oer coca 2,989,054 | 40,088,265 20,273,425 96,464, 453 3,062 | 14,735 || 23,265,541 | 136,567,453 
1954 ee eee 2,754,882 | 33,163,183 | 15,822,283 | 71,617,515 | 2,824 | 14,500 || 18,579 989 | 104,795,198 
[O55 ee wee ee 2,646,503 | 30,190,088 | 17,094,480 | 76,352,171 | 1,548] 8,663 || 19,742,531 | 106,550,922 
TOGGLE ae: 2,545,627 | 30,060,480 | 20,065,807 | 98,666,368 | 1,940} 9,822 || 22,613,374 | 128,786,670 
chien tier oes Vw more ab eli ie ob ie bee et peal rel 8 nae ee ee ee eee 

1 Includes anthracite dust. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Canada also im- 


ported 245,678 tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $2,233,654 in 1947, 308,753 tons valued at $3,204,839 in 1948, 
186,971 tons valued at $2,185,707 in 1949, 191,134 tons valued at $2,316,570 in 1950, 170,157 tons valued at $2,061,798 
in 1951, 155,597 tons valued at $1,868,619 in 1952, 128,673 tons valued at $1,601,376 in 1953, 128,163 tons valued at 
$1,583,610 in 1954, 124,216 tons valued at $1,536,347 in 1955 and 126,724 tons valued at $1,581,699 in 1956. 


22._Exports of Domestic Coal 1947-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1868-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 421; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 349; 
for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 348; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 540. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 


tons $ tons $ 
194 Cine Se Pee eee ee bres 714, 549 5, S40 788 el O52 ters sto sis se Sees eye clots ore 388,960 3, 203,522 
19487 cue ee ete eee 1,273, 262 TIS555 9Saall 1 obo senators saree secincce 255,274 1,999,908 
1040. sas. RE. Bam BeBe es etre 432,043 3; 56Sn S02 ll WhO dD Aacech acme mae s tele: 219,346 1,716,435 
LOBOS oa eee eset ee 394,961 SPOS O40 lO bos. wae ec cece tee thine cata: 592,782 4,870,598 
(UGS Act a aeReA contodet sea ses 435,083 94952664 ll 1O5G ae. a... omic. eerie cin cs «¢ 594,166 4,710,030 


The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 1947-56 are shown in Table 23 
and detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 1955 and 1956 are given in 
Table 24; the difference between the totals of the two tables in the same year is accounted 
for by the fact that coal received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not cleared 
for consumption until required, and coal received in previous years may be taken out of 
bond (cleared for consumption) in a later year. Normally the coal made available for 
consumption is greater than the apparent domestic consumption as coal is landed at 
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Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken 
out of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic 
consumption if required. 


23.-—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada 1947-56 


Note.—Figures for 1886-1910 are given in the 1921 Year Book, p. 354; for 1911-28 in the 1939 edition, p. 350; for 
1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 349; and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 540. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’ Con- 
: ae ie haste t Te eee ns are poe ls! Gpand aUIp- 
Year Canadian Coal! From From . Total tion 
United United Total2 o= per 
States Kingdom Capita’ 
tons p.c. tons tons tons p.c. tons tons 
DRE cose ccie eusee es 14,673,967 | 34.0 || 28,410,149 52,777 | 28,462,242 | 66.0 || 43,136,209 | 3.45 
MEET Tartetelo Lictccarclat lore oe 16,928,028 36.0 30, 295, 841 162,550 | 30,454,917 64.0 47,382,945 3.70 
BD eerste Pein Sin jase ois 18,104, 626 45.3 21,501,583 331,457 | 21,833,057 54.7 39, 937, 683 2.97 
REO Besta ticle tesre < cs ase oa © 18, 224,944 40.6 26, 224, 893 423,874 | 26,649,049 59.4 44, 873,993 3.27 
RDU lSe eo Cie Sele Sateen | La Ot 154 39.8 26, 232,211 291,656 | 26,523,921 60.2 44,095,075 2.92 
BOR cate «oc crate aoe 16,749,416 | 40.5 || 24,248,804 356,032 | 24,603,789 | 59.5 |] 41,353,205 | 2.87 
MMO Rtas Sled aleoeass 15,240,105 40.0 22,548,793 352,383 | 22,900,392 60.0 38,140,497 2.58 
PREM cas, Six oieio0 6 eal ousie'le 14, 466, 212 44.0 18,054, 962 266,304 | 18,322,056 56.0 32,788,268 2.16 
PED Gs, sc ces 0 adore ielets 14,060,039 42.1 19,053, 434 269,898 | 19,322,134 57.9 33,082, Lie 2.14 
PN he. co cls 0/0. 5 a6. 14,115,095 | 38.9 || 22,045,485 153,404 | 22,198,049 | 61.1 || 86,318,144 | 2.26 
1The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to take account of foreign 
coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Figures based on 


estimates of population given at p. 119. 


CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN CANADA,1945-—1956 
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24.—Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada 1955 and 1956 


Note.—For details by provinces, see DBS annual report, The Coal Mining Industry. 
eee o> BBS 


Canadian Coal Coal 

Coal Imported! Made Available 

Grade Produced Exported for Consumption 

1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Anthracite....... — — _ _— 2,544,574 2,519,996 2,544,574 2,519,996 
Bituminous....... 10, 184,857 | 10,309,587 | 506,135 472,306 | 16,827,931 | 20,481,329 26,506,653 | 30,318,610 
Subbituminous...| 2,340,207 2,264, 382 367 246 _ —_ 2,339,840 2,264, 136 
LAgNIbe ss cet oer 2,293,816 2,341, 641 101 4,950 _ _ 2,293, (15 2,336,691 
Totals....... 14,818,880 | 14,915,610 | 506,603 477,502 | 19,372,505 | 23,001,325 | 33, 684,782 | 37,439, 433 


1 Goal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared through customs, exclusive of 117,508 tons of imported 
briquettes in 1955 and 118,975 tons in 1956. 


Petroleum.—Of the record 1956 total of 170,600,000 bbl. of crude petroleum produced 
in Canada, 99.6 p.c. was produced west of Ontario. Alberta continued to lead all provinces 
with an output of 144,300,000 bbl., which was 84.6 p.c. of the national production and an 
increase of 27.7 p.c. over 1955. Saskatchewan and Manitoba accounted for 14.7 p.c. of 
the total with both provinces showing substantial gains during the year. British Columbia 
reported its first production in 1956. 


PRODUCTION AND GROSS VALUE OF CRUDE PETROLEUM,1946-55 


MILLION DOLLARS MILLION BARRELS 
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25.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced by Province 1947-56 


‘ - ots.—Figures for 1936-44 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 476, and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, 
p- R 


Saskat- Northwest 


New 2 ; 
Year Pismawick Ontario Manitoba ehaw an Alberta Resritiries | Canada 
QUANTITY 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
et Ss ss 23,129 131,295 —_— 540,117 6,770,477 227,474 7,692, 492 
1948..... 21,372 176,989 _ 849, 166 10, 888, 592 350,541 12,286, 660 
HDa9. . 60 19,544 260,670 —_— 782,188 20,087,418 155,528 21,305,348 
Vs ee ti ASh 250,655 _ 1,041,098 27,548, 169 186,729 29,043,788 
BUD es o:<:s 15,551 197,171 10,698 1,249,281 45,915,384 227,449 47,615,534 
M0D2.:... 14, 237 191,814 104, 826 1,696,505 58,915,723 314,217 61, 237,322 
1053.55... 14, 738 299,685 653,514 2,797,888 76, 816,383 316,689 80, 898, 897 
O04... ... 13,046 412,474 2,148,184 5,422, 899 87,713, 855 369, 887 96,080,345 
RODD. «3.0 12,548 525,510 4,145,756 11,317,168 113,035,046 404, 219 129, 440, 247 
BO DG an.se.cie 22,300 603,900 5, 885,000 19,200,000 144,300,000 457,000 170, 569, 200! 
VALUE 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
YC ea 32,381 350,000 — 614, 156 18,078,907 500, 238 19,575,682 
1948..... 29,920 608, 109 _ 976,541 85,127,751 676,574 37,418, 895 
1949..... 27,362 901,143 — 836,941 58,999, 936 353, 108 61,118, 490 
i 23,992 892,000 — 1,134,797 82,216, 492 352, 656 84,619,937 
i) eee 21775 677,905 26,478 1,659,045 113, 870, 152 399, 887 116, 655, 238 
MODS wale s% 19,932 641,037 229, 299 2,256,352 139,512, 432 379,160 143,038,212 
iD a 20,633 994, 835 1, 714, 806 3,833,107 193,761,644 257,251 200,582,276 
1054.....: 18, 265 1,391, 687 5,619, 649 8,183,304 228,319,165 344,960 243, 877,030 
D950) 4/0 17,567 1,599,335 9,618, 154 18,317,968 274,901, 232 1,185,780 305, 640, 036 
ih 31,200 1,984,000 13,653, 200 31,100,000 353, 535, 000 1,340,000 401, 840, 650! 


3 iucludes 101,000 bbl. valued at $197,250 produced in British Columbia. 


Natural Gas Production.—The estimated record flow of natural gas for all Canadian 
wells during 1956 was 173,300,000 M cu. feet. The production of natural gas in Canada 
is dependent upon markets and transportation. Some expansion in markets permitted 
an increase of 14.9 p.c. in natural gas recoveries in 1956. Alberta accounted for 86.6 p.c. 
of this amount but increases were shown by all producing provinces except New Brunswick. 
British Columbia reported its first small production from the Fort St. John area. 


26.—Quantities of Natural Gas Produced by Province and Total Value 1947-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1920-28 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 347; for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 350; and 
for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 543. 


New ° Saskat- Northwest 
Year Brunswick Ontario chewan Alberta Territories Canada 
M cu. ft M cu fit M cu. ft M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ 
| OL SRS ie tert 489,810 | 7,785,921 274,193 44,106,643 — 52,656,567 | 138,429,558 
BS Ae icin. esave.anoie 'e. 420,352 8,590, 429 477,271 48,965,217 150,000 58,603,269 15,632,507 
CEO eo panera 375,035 8,024, 213 812,916 51,179,779 65, 234 60, 457,177 11,620,302 
SS. ee 361,877 8,009, 488 813,554 58, 603, 976 33,335 67, 822, 230 6,433,041 
8 261,579 8,442,842 860,082 69,876, 831 19,333 79,460, 667 7,158,920 
Dd Ga ea 202,042 8,302,190 1,007,491 79,149,895 24, 847 88, 686, 465 9,517,638 
- IS yh lae ee id, b12 9,708,969 1,422,128 89,651,605 26, 109 100, 985,923 10,877,017 
eo Shee 183,457 | 10,015,818 3,333,077 107,173,777 29,085 120,735,214 12,482,109 
J 186,549 | 10,852,857 6,706, 743 133,007, 493 18,670 ||. 150,772,312 15,098, 508 
Os bese 185,000 | 12,882,500 | 10,000,000 150,000,000 21,000 173, 260,500 17,542,555 1 


1 Includes 172,000 M cu. feet valued at $18,455 produced in British Columbia. 


Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Continued high levels of construction in Canada raised the’ production of structural 
materials as a group to $247,300,000 in 1956, the highest on record. The main advances 
were recorded in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. Minor gains 
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were recorded in all other provinces except Saskatchewan. Cement showed an increase 
of about 18 p.c. over 1955 and clay products 8 p.c. The output of sand, sand and gravel, 
and stone remained near the 1955 levels. 


Cement.—In 1956, both the value and quantity of cement produced increased about 
19 p.c. over 1955. The industry has nearly tripled its output during the past ten years 
and there are now 16 operating mills in Canada with an annual production capacity of 
almost 36,000,000 bb]. Factories under construction at Picton, Ont., and at Vancouver, 
B.C., will augment that capacity. In 1956, Quebec produced 36.4 p.c. of the Canadian 
total, Ontario 28.3 p.c., Alberta 12.4 p.c., Manitoba 10.6 p.c. and British Columbia 7.6 p.c. 


27.—Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement 1947-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1910-28 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 355; for 1929-44 in the 1946 edition, p. 356; and 
for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 edition, p. 545. 


eat Production) Imports Exports | preniebee: 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity 
bbl.2 $ bbl.2 $ bbl.? $ bbl.2 

194 Ferrey Re Fie east 11,936,245 | 21,968,909 | 1,248,625 | 3,843,652 88, 030 198,354 |] 13,096, 840 
LOSS eet) bees tee. 14,127,123 | 28, 264, 987 1, 120, 671 8,995, 173 72,999 200,575 || 15,174, 795 
1 QA OK oh Ae Sele, Reena s ees 15,916,564 | 32,901, 936 2, 284, 001 6, 877, 939 19,212 51,733 || 18, 181, 353 
LOS OSE”, Sas ee eres 16,741,826 | 35, 894, 124 1,386, 219 3, 788, 981 23,909 111,351 || 18, 104, 136 
oy iar iechaer + Selgnds cisrielc: 17,007,812 | 40,446,288 | 2,327,431 | 7,447,859 2,590 12,386 || 19,332, 653 
LODZ eee St. neta 18,520,538 | 48,059, 470 2,913, 981 9,068, 181 4,305 20,686 |} 21, 430,214 
OBS elt ettage rnc 22,238,335 | 58,842,022 2,482,783 7,403, 158 14, 728 77,559 || 24, 706, 390 
LOD DAA Vee sey car Pee At ei 22,437,477 | 59,035, 644 2, 292, 200 6, 316, 890 123, 702 496,058 |] 24, 605, 975 
195O RS erase eae es 25,168, 464 | 65,650,025 | 2,959,370 | 8,448,415 965,184 | 3,139,498 || 27,162, 650 
Op pameen ont aren eae apr a ene 29,719,377 | 77,876,046 | 3,426,426 | 8,078,334 711,775 | 1,984,908 || 32, 434, 028 


1‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 2 The barrel of cement equals 350 Ib. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1956 was the highest 
recorded. Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks and tile are found 
in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. Stoneware clays are 
produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas in Saskatchewan and shipped to 
Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, they are manufactured into stone- 
ware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, 
although it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use, some is used for pottery. 
Two large plants and a few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic 
clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, 
white burning clays occur in northern Ontario and deposits yielding high-grade china 
clay have been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia but these have not been 
used on a commercial scale. Ball clays of high bond strength occurring in the white mud 
beds of southern Saskatchewan have not been developed to any extent. 


28.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced by Province 1947-56 


ee ih ae for 1926-44 are given in the 1946 Year Book, p. 356, and for 1945 and 1946 in the 1956 Year Book, 
p. 544. 


New- Nova New 4 

Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1 by phage Ree ©. OW A a i RNS PCS 752,126 381, 184 4,257, 423 5,289,528 
KO Hae Ok NN ie ON CE eS Et Oe 1,031,685 434,772 5,123,908 6,563, 754 
LOA ood ciccZe rere te ale xe nesters ee tere 25, 450 1,053, 845 515, 767 5,580, 421 7,435, 439 
LOS Ow eesde ccc: och atte eens 31,089 1,126,969 681,139 6,324, 387 9, 323, 263 
VOD. eB Aeeteatrals avers enter erent ethene acs 32, 183 1,202, 428 740, 861 6,776, 430 10, 484, 341 
1952 ocd ovctccucllic Sete en ee eters 29,285 1,221,893 655, 084 6, 645, 387 11,975,200 
TOD Sie er i.c Beathe etre oars omer ie Gre ete aes 39, 500 ACR aay i) 620,769 8,070, 942 14, 829, 222 
NODA SS RE ae ok Blas ce et 33, 042 1,082,039 587,994 8,055, 692 17, 230, 231 
LO 5D dnrdts: os. dks Bete eal Dek one Aaeeneee 49, 338 1,196, 968 704, 025 8,451, 362 18,314, 320 
LOBG ec tare ke pon ech a Eanes 49, 000 1,185,301 751,600 


9,501,527 


19, 864, 542 
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28.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced by Province 1947-56—concluded 


° Saskat- British 
Year Manitoba ipa 2 Alberta Cinlatabie Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Me eile, ok ee se ch eS fe 392,518 495,016 1,771,250 1,147,144 14, 486, 189 
MOAB cso cis ee Fey PEO ee eras 517,181 509, 593 2,055, 738 1,392,417 17, 629, 048 
Ee ON Paes oy OREO prasat wd ave B's eras ostecesreute 514, 705 545,588 1,603,199 707, 295 17,981,709 
BPTI. soians abetcat Beran al aeRarehe Syalpieiags: os 6 eG 690, 730 581,506 1,950, 309 1,081, 496 21,790, 888 
BELEOOEE Sita eh s WERS o Seu s eae nnd Mabie widens 673,698 616, 655 1,787,731 1,213,329 23,527,656 
_ [ESTES RESP RS RO as Se Se ener 575, 088 711,778 1,964,618 1,183,195 24,961,528 
“LIE Lb Se DE aC Se AS ea in 2 OS Oe 568, 477 742,959 2,135,085 1,536, 458 29,777,731 
BSNS da ope Reyeit ioe h oe stad « <ce'bla, strays exe 512,989 844, 398 2,316, 982 1,696,731 32,360, 098 
TE analy Eta eee pe reps 635,554 992,307 2,800, 481 2,115,415 35,259,770 


ALB AR? AS DAS SS 1 ae 537, 300 1, 026, 567 3,055, 020 2,091,255 38,062, 112 


Sand, Gravel and Stone.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout 
Eastern Canada with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. 
The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. This accounts for the 
large number of small pits and the small number of large plants. Every province except 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some grades 
particularly suitable for certain industries demand a much higher price than ordinary sand. 
Quebec and Ontario contributed 71.3 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel in 1956. 
The greater part of the output is used in road improvement, concrete works and railway 
ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed gravel, a 
product that can compete with crushed stone. 

The stone industry has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the stone products 
industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries of Canada yield 
high grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for chemical 
and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties produced in Canada 
in 1956 totalled $48,809,918 as compared with $43,736,687 in 1955. 


29.—Quantity and Value of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced 1954-56 


1954 1955 1956 


Material and Purpose 
Quantity Gross Quantity Gross Quantity Gross 


Value Value Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
Moulding sand isc: cess sk ce wees 18,331 48,544 15, 838 43, 468 26,871 71,163 
For building, concrete, roads, etc..| 8,961,378 | 6,950,734 | 12,341,052 | 9,879,011 | 11,902,438 9,219,153 
ICREIES are GEN SR 3 BER EAEaBE ORD eE 374, 704 136,395 427,295 220,031 553,030 369, 680 
Sand and Gravel— 
Honrailway: Dallast;:if...5.2236.. 6,083,110 | 2,483,413 | 5,129,714 | 1,711,776} 7,124,461 2,493,086 
For concrete, roads, etc.........-. 73,899,831 | 35,652,959 | 83,941,517 | 40,245,390 |102,177,661 | 51,832,543 
(Pigre Toahbevee 10 100 22 Ieee 4,405,652 | 1,345,235 | 5,249,860 | 1,467,341 2,947,289 848,259 
WOIGISHEC STAVE]... ssc cpec ok arcsec 17,218,028 | 12,420,391 | 20,419,198 | 14,208,086 | 24,069,518 | 17,123,468 
Totals, Sand and Gravel...... 110,961,034 | 58,987,671 | 127,524,474 | 67,775,053 | 148,801,268 | 81,957,352 
Stone— 
BCS ANA sae ke wale coe oteee 184,718 | 5,071,852 137,664 | 5,103,812 139, 473 4,929, 535 
Monumental and ornamental...... 18,424 1, 483,344 14, 889 1,152,288 15,019 1,159, 881 
Limestone for agriculture......... 364, 296 935,020 426,041 1,031,621 476,506 1, 232,874 
Chemical Uses— . 
LOS Ae Se heh Lanne Mg 1,177,128 | 1,500,407 | 1,546,288 | 1,824,847 | 1,667,251 2,093,475 
PP ANG DAPCT ss so. s. os. s cele eles 461,981 1,384,391 450,329 | 1,376,294 433, 840 1,260, 158 
MOAT Le ae ashes see 56, 227 66, 857 437,620 506, 989 295, 865 368,195 
Rupble and riprap.,..:.+.-- «sea. : 10,469,944 | 6,975,942 | 2,116,646 | 2,628,355 | 1,338,988 1,383, 843 
MUSOU sk SUE Oe Pee eT ole Beetle 19,747,430 | 20,953,361 | 25,051,872 | 28,480,399 | 28,407,923 | 34,299,571 
Totals, Stome!................. 32,767,925 | 39,857,134 | 30,512,920 | 43,736,687 | 33,257,318 | 48,809,918 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section on 
metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such features 
as numbers of employees, wages and salaries paid and net value of shipments. 


The figures for ‘net value of shipments’ of industries given in Tables 30 and 31 are, 
in each table, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional 
values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns to the different industries 
than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this Chapter where, with respect to copper, 
lead, zinc and silver, values are computed by applying the average prices for the year in 
the principal metal markets to the total production from mines and smelters with no 
reduction for fuel, electricity and other supplies consumed in the production process. 


Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and 
refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is used, 
and of cobalt which is derived mainly from African ores. The net shipments of these 
plants include therefore the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 
and to this extent the net shipments shown in Tables 30 and 31 include products of other 
than Canadian origin. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry by Province 1955 and 1956 


ee es SE Ee ee ee Ee 
———————————— SSS 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Year, Plants Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Value of 
Province or Territory or Mines | ployees and Wages and Shipments? 
Process 
Supplies! 
No No. $ $ $ 

1955 
Nowfoundlan dit sca cece er erieteter ietelatsierer 963 4,273 14, 768, 356 23,381,931 43,810,350 
NOVaiSCOtiaincnie suites cise maciae see siserieircrere 435 11, 895 35, 221, 162 14, 990, 225 53, 220,581 
INewabrunswiGlkoaes. vente com ele cael eceietieis i anaieiore 510 2,221 6,491, 864 3,002, 752" 12,742,214 
Quebeti). Ac cer ect red er ieeee ee ee eelntes 4,366 36,068 | 135,625,841 | 475,756,481 411,667,591 
Otanioe ces: sols bes Se ae rie tiesto ses 6,545 45,253 | 175,160,318 | 344,974,646 480,392,319 
Manitoba.ct: ite co teas corte cee sseie se 872 3,517 14, 259,341 14, 804, 966 37,044,979 
Saskatchewanlavecscrrcr aca rere oe Noreen earetottarens 2,123 3,990 17, 766, 069 26, 252,320 69,199,727 
Alberts ce Seti es etait: xe since ares etererctoceepens croteeree cs 7,230 9,540 34,371, 452 18,908, 459 320, 395, 543 
British Columbpiare sic se seccee ee ares ries 979 15,029 59,481,061 139, 225, 129 140, 742,540 
Northwest Werritories').5.meecontcos erent 49 1,028 5, 133,979 2,877,902 21,943, 403 
Viukon Perritonyaeee seeds see oe ee aietrec 39 822 4,316,258 3, 752,708 9,154,913 
Canada, 1955). ccc s Sei ates 24,1153| 133,636 | 502,595,701 | 1,068,227,519 | 1,600,314, 160 

1956 
Newfoundland n.jceccrstecrsotarereioterere terete cictersieverarayers 972 5,032 19,058, 143 28,841, 084 52,661,275 
NovaiScotia S90 7ee Wy.0 2 Pee eee. oe teeteers 645 11,897 34,753,648 14,459,171 52,334, 682 
News Bruns Wi Ge srccva totter proecerotoreror as eal teleyovamhans 565 2,456 7,166,882 3,893,472 14,638,724 
Quebec sce iat cee eee ee areuece 4,296 36,976 | 143,450,586 | 541,567,689 456,301,953 
ONCATION «octet erotic ols Ue eee bee stars 2 te oteteters 6,314 49,308 202,904, 431 403, 187,991 523,509, 563 
Manitoba s..tc dette tins cis octets see otto oie aitorewseahe rene 1,086 3,220 13,170,338 14, 809, 893 44,835,075 
Saskatche wantin.) sstece eit os bisleters dette - 3,053 4,826 22,670,036 26 , 894, 226 102,038,999 
ANB ertaced thvoltecca tcc esi darren anlar eee eins eyes 8,813 10,089 42,098, 665 22,106,762 400,305,131 
British Columbia. 25.54.80 weeee te ee. tee 1,078 16,864 70,494,703 | 167,070,027 164, 568, 929 
Northwest (herritories. 5.6 en.eee.e- te eine, sorte. 81 1,111 5,679, 522 3,845,286 18,244,965 
Miukons Lerritory tin... sinte iter doe ieteite ee © 35 781 4,600,700 4,982, 862 8,297,575 
Canada, 19562% fre... nies 26,9373] 142,560 | 566,047,654 | 1,231,658,463 | 1,837,736,871 
1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 
process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 3 One plant on the border between Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan credited to both provinces. 
3s 
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A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries operating 
in Canada in the years 1952 to 1956 is presented in Table 31. 


31._Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries 1952-56 


Metallics 


Industry and Year 


weer eee ee ee wee were ee eeeeoeeareenes 


Me RROTES ONE of corer: Sacyeleisiecs' vit fhe" S cise ofp 0 


MEL OUAUCRUATUZS Sees Oofits trace» bee ste eh a 


Wapner-OlG-SUl Ves s05 sos os lel ole wee s 


SMMereCODRI tat ee aims. ws Gee eb wee 


eee eter ee eesersesrserr reser esoeseos 


Bmelvng and refining:..........s2se%+>s 


Non-metallics (excluding Fuels)........ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 555. 
91593—36 


Purchased 
Fuel 


Electricity Net Value of 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


Shipments? 


ee 


Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages 
No. $ 
79,946 | 285,647,255 
76,826 | 285,940,984 
77,647 | 297,792,840 
81,970 | 329,437,928 
88,352 | 373,086,515 
361 1,638,672 
306 1,372,504 
351 1,619, 460 
345 1, 480, 868 
250 1,378, 166 
20,757 69, 004, 828 
18,751 60, 920, 362 
18,479 63, 578, 156 
18,032 63,961, 744 
17,031 62,701, 494 
7,210 26,711, 225 
7,476 27,582,448 
7,837 29,791,332 
9,025 36,391, 460 
10,533 43,929,096 
696 2,161, 894 
739 2,204,274 
808 2,614, 266 
762 2,598, 437 
694 2,415,545 
10,331 37,643, 614 
7,144 28,695, 473 
6,386 24,847,011 
6,529 26,741,770 
6,338 27, 253, 247 
10, 820 42,151,955 
11,511 47,596, 673 
11,244 48, 142, 987 
10, 953 48, 670, 802 
11,872 55, 486, 888 
4,892 18,740, 274 
6,469 29,249, 650 
5,163 18,370,772 
5,784 23 , 023, 639 
6, 494 24,603,658 
2,826 12,663,195 
4,377 20, 532, 485 
24,608 87, 964, 295 
25,115 94,545,611 
26,048 | 102,595,970 
28,606 | 118,189,378 
30,788 | 130,139,944 
11,247 36, 002,097 
11,099 36,891, 610 
10,892 37,878,138 
11, 722 42,390,871 
12,548 47,128,001 


728,351, 641 
713,345, 667 
734,303,351 
971, 546, 007 


1,120,058,717 


518,778 
259,011 
476, 627 
284,511 
567, 522 


34,912,550 
30,973, 120 
32,017,855 
33,094, 300 
30,972, 433 


34,998,574 
31,970,373 
35,079, 924 
45,729,136 
50, 245,735 


1,213,660 
1,387,416 
1,191,243 
1,184,721 
1,061,309 


60, 189, 782 
55,904, 834 
58, 178,798 
57,523, 638 
56,316, 672 


12,046,000 
16, 199, 809 
19,576,040 
20,573,009 
20,880, 263 


38,646,915 
60,755,398 


14,119,614 
15,940,190 
17,241,822 

6,798,377 
13,712,560 


570, 352,683 
560,710,914 
570,541,042 
767,711, 400 


885,546, 825 


225922, 666 
23, 208, 288 
23,474, 927 
27,496, 572 
30,158, 075 


643,848, 728 
643, 620,543 
744, 264,529 
909,932,534 


1,020, 228,528 


2,662,952 
1,878,310 
2,575, 038 
2,443,595 
2,026,790 


100, 083, 506 
91, 408, 605 
95, 627, 104 

101,382,077 
97,011,062 


80, 668, 817 
68, 881,908 
70, 814, 052 
99, 540, 486 
96,941,696 


3,556,975 
3,235, 991 
4,103, 256 
4,350,174 
3,502,093 


104, 937,002 
67, 898,350 
78,077,960 
82,663, 039 
86,604,019 


59, 694, 630 
64,973, 869 
74,891,033 
75, 454, 036 
82,735,929 


71,788,935 
99,606,720 


25,523,464 
35, 136, 282 
66, 138, 130 
28,305, 111 
40,781,866 


266, 721,382 
310, 207, 228 
352,087, 956 
444,005,081 


511,018, 353 


98,919,971 
96,771, 684 
98,626,771 
112,871,820 
122, 414, 048 
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31._Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries 1952-56—continued 


EE —————————— IEEE (ETE 


Industry and Year 


Non-metallics (excluding Fuels)—concl. 


Asbestos 


eeoeereseeee 


eee eee eee reser eoeree 


Feldspar, quartz and nepheline syenite. . 


eo oeoereereseoeesrereoevraserrerere 


Tron oxides....... Mhevaye feos ois micksKaie seeker eer 


eoeceeeeeecceeeeeeeeeerereoeoeeeeeres 


Saltee dite cic tet titete cece co cele mt wtee oes 


Talciand SOApStONes. decccc cess tcc ere ts 


Miscellaneous non-metal..........-2000. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 555. 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Plants 
or Mines 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and Wages 


23,625, 431 
24, 567, 463 
24,850, 100 
28,116,049 
30,411,878 


1,251,943 
1,358,308 
1,193,766 
1,359, 695 
1,792, 484 


2,979,091 
2,891,848 
2,929, 829 
2,874, 198 
3,317,673 


93,423 
83,095 
67,564 
71,781 
49, 669 


168,176 
152, 284 
59,194 
42,495 
37,673 


1,601,825 
1,579,715 
1,736,002 
2,109, 166 
2,538, 885 


1,907,219 
1,957,318 
2,067, 424 
2,347,080 
2,740, 685 


117,144 
132,934 
134, 437 
130, 221 
169, 120 


4,257, 845 
4,168, 645 
4,839, 822 
5,340, 186 
6,069,934 


mf i nn 


24,187 


87,935,137 
83,854, 023 
78, 271, 162 
76,343, 685 
85,820, 926 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity | Net Value of 
and Shipments? 
Process 
Supplies! 
$ $ 
13,137, 225 76,158,201 
14,088,699 71,990, 225 
14,054,972 72,386,464 
16,297,401 83,378, 250 
17,877,081 85, 427,228 
660,344 3,044,081 
635,037 3,375, 154 
554, 188 3,107,993 
775,685 3,734, 690 
759, 489 5, 258, 255 
2,361,683 4,176,391 
2,059, 208 5,340,676 
2,166, 490 4,929,289 
2,190,485 5,846,718 
2,357,526 4,902,710 
41,867 153,055 
42,843 152,958 
35,985 150,871 
44,156 121,772 
38,745 152, 400 
34,814 159, 292 
26,351 134,777 
13,932 71,207 
11,648 66, 727 
8,841 88, 208 
932,940 ° 2,324,417 
984,997 2,447,096 
1,140,795 2,824,777 
1,350,085 3,301,326 
1,427,053 4,024, 252 
3,060,246 5, 995, 833 
2,826,033 5,579,756 
2,702,731 7,151, 404 
3,299, 285 8,569,792 
3,454, 283 10,552,905 
74,194 228,924 
63,315 245,182 
100,754 288, 294 
101, 836 290,831 
113, 533 315, 802 
2,619,353 6,679,777 
2,481,805 7,505, 860 
2,705,080 7,716,472 
3,426,041 7,561,714 
4,121,524 11,692,288 
23, 709, 842 232, 767, 209 
23,951, 642 290,107, 746 
22, 931, 832 329,809, 609 
24,921, 036 388, 519, 230 
30, 211, 422 482, 704,117 
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31.—_Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries 1952-56—concluded 


Fuels—concl. 


Natural gas 


Petroleum.. 


Industry and Year 


wee eee meses eeanseeseeseseseses 


eee eee ees ese eeeseoereeseseoses 


Cees oceese oes eceoeeeeressesesoses 


eo eeese sooo eseseosesesreseeee 


wees eseeseoese ese sesreeseesse 


eo errr reer eseroerorereeeeeseee 


1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1952 
1933 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Plants 
or Mines 


No. 


271 
241 
223 
203 
185 


4,132 
3,688 
3,572 
3, 659 
3, 484 


5, 833 
7,506 
8,562 
10, 467 
13, 142 


|] | |] 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


21,754 
19,847 
18,050 
16,590 
16,095 


2,573 
2,769 
2,887 
2,849 
2,947 


Salaries 
and Wages 


66,028, 224 
59,350, 290 
53,650,045 
50,325, 387 
49, 468, 237 


7,296,092 
8,073,532 
8, 864, 662 
9,070,036 
10,617,695 


14,610, 821 
16,430, 201 
15,756, 455 
16,948, 262 
25,734,994 


43,391, 662 
46,378, 901 
51,363, 733 
54, 423, 217 
60, 012, 212 


9,812,214 
10, 833 , 628 
12,112,490 
12, 850, 485 
14,793,971 


7,849,057 
8, 873,694 
9,802,707 
10, 962,895 
12, 856, 855 


3, 145, 246 
3,278,434 
3,349, 881 
3,776,481 
3,853, 007 


12,354, 505 
13, 253, 953 
13,717,851 
14,442,413 
14,994,414 


10, 230, 640 
10,139, 192 
12,380, 804 
12,390,943 
13,513,965 


Purchased 
Fuel 


Electricity Net Value of 


and 
Process 
Supplies! 


18,959, 228 
18, 146, 436 
15,631,307 
15,368, 193 
16,317,316 


336, 666 
337,277 
356, 404 
478,580 
844, 887 


4,413,948 
5, 467,929 
6,944,121 
9,074, 263 
13,049, 219 


35, 466, 899 
40, 265, 942 
41,692,754 
44,263,904 
51,230, 249 


5,116,848 
5,642,817 
6,023,812 
6,174, 226 
7,335,562 


18,365,676 
21,799,652 
22,243, 820 
24,475,775 
28,547,632 


4,435,054 
4,608, 887 
4,678,017 
4,783,461 
4,906,353 


2,673,245 
3,526, 252 
3,084, 875 
3,358, 947 
4,032,039 


4,876,076 


Shipments? 


92,066,921 
84,575, 439 
80,968,959 
78,211,278 
79,032, 447 


5,517,385 
6,519, 224 
7,930,405 
8,715,539 
8,429,004 


135, 182,903 
199,013,083 
240,910, 245 
301,592, 413 
395, 242, 666 


136,918, 411 


151, 647, 272 
167,197,827 
188, 990,576 
212,390,178 


19, 844, 680 
24,134,914 
26,336, 286 
30, 178,957 
30, 449, 418 


32,664, 254 
40,428, 272 
39,953,127 
44,336, 891 
50,058,214 


9,784,399 
10, 600, 220 
10,810,714 
11,793,430 
11,555,978 


48,665,798 
49,959,149 
55,902,796 
64, 416, 106 
77, 925,313 


25,959, 280 
25,924,717 
34,194,904 
38, 265, 192 
42,401, 255 


24,115 
26,937 


134,116 
130, 038 
129, 445 
133, 636 
142,560 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 


natural abrasives. 


91593—365 


452,976,151 
453, 065,518 
465,305,873 


810, 451, 048 
800,771,539 
822, 402, 864 


502,595,701 | 1,068,227,519 
566,047,654 | 1,231,658,463 


1,112, 454,319 
1,181, 547,245 
1,339, 898, 736 
1,600, 314,160 
1,837, 736,871 


2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 


3 Available from 1955 only. 


4 Includes 
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Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


Table 32 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1955. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1956 which presents production figures for 1936-55 for a much more 
extensive list of mining and quarrying industries. The 1955 figures are provisional and 
have been converted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold and from metric tons to short 
tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1955 


Nore.—Dashes are given in this table where no figures were shown in the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


| Crude 


Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petro- 
leum 
000 oz. t. | 7000 oz. t. | "000 tons | ’000tons | ’000tons | ’000tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons 

ALPS Orias ies cv. de Rane aes — — _ 2,061.3 ATS, 34.2 332.9 63.2 
ANP Olas ge ooh. sere ete voere oo — _ 3.2 ao — — — — 
PATS ENtINA nase ae tna cee _ —_ — — 29.5 23 .4 147.0 | 4,811.6 
AUstTalia scene cece 1,049.0 — 45.3 | 2,580.5 318.7 287.2 | 21,608.6 
IA UISELIG yore ce sree -- — 3.0 975.5 6.1 7.8 188.5 | 4,040.0 
Bahraintemess tonccec nce: — — — _ —_ _ — 165000 
Bechuanaland 4... 2.5.5.5. — — _— —_ — = — 
Belgiant@ongoreeesccsene 369.91] 4,083.1 258.72 “ Ont 74.7 529.1 — 
Beloiumeers.. deceit ces — — —_— 40.8 — — 33, 045.1 — 
Bolivian Moe es 73.83) 5,915.73 3.93 — 21.13 23.53 — 386.9 
Brazile mee ace ene 78.1 — “= — — = 2,485.7 280.1 
BritishyGurana,. nes weeoe 22.7 — _ —_— _— _ _ _ 
British West Africa........ _— 38. 63,4 — — _— — _ _— 
Bruneéiz Ae... oP oe eee — _ —_ _ _ _— — Bb i2Ze 
Bulgariaves: cians eee cere oes — _ _— 77.2 _— _ 323.0 — 
Birman. Aeon — 1,536.8 0.4 4.4 31.4 16.2 a 234.8 
Cameroons, French........ 0.5 — — — — — — — 
Canadas)... ao0 ashe 4,542.0 | 27, 723.6 324.6 | 9,557.05 194.0 426.9 | 12,524.5 | 19,187.9 
Chiller fs ora er sae 122205 eels (isa0 477.9 | 1,541.0 Sho 3.1 | 2,544.16 370.4 
China (Taiwan only)...... 28.1 — _— — _ — 2,600.47 339 
Golombias...- cose. seo 380.8 112.5 — — _ — 2,039.3 | 6,055.08 
Cubase wees. <<. deste sales. —_ — 19.3 20.9 _— _ — 3.5 
Cyprus fasta content wos a 29.5 — — — — — 
Czechoslovakia............ — — —_ 859.8 — — 24,361.1 — 
NCUA ODEN. alkene ee 1580 48.2 — _ 0.1 _ “+ 513.7 
IgV ptr ole eet cae ces — —_ —_— — — _ — 2,007.38 
HWlsSalyaqor.de cece con veer 3.98 — — — — os — — 
ilies oan ees 75.0 — — — — — ao — 
Minlandeenss poe ees 18.8 225.1 PAIL Yh — 1.1 24.3 — — 
BTance ao. tee oct Qe8a\e 1.65900 — 18,022.8 9.5 11.2 | 80,098.39 975.5 
French Equatorial Africa. . 46.6 — —_ — 3.6 — — — 
French Guiana............ 8.7 — — — — —_ — — 
French West Africa........ 0.2 — —_ 362.7 — — — — 
Germany— 

East Germany.......... _ _— — — — — 3,196.7 — 

West Germany.......... — _ 1.3} 4,116.0 74.3 101.5 |145,296.7 | 3,469.0 
Gold Coast (now Ghana). . 687.2 10 — — — a — — 
Greece cnt sorttinee ne os ee — We — 104.7 5.5 9 — — 
Guatemala. ..4: 224. stiest« _ — — — 7.0 10.2 = — 
Honduras). a: tock conte ates 0.83} 1,958.03 — — 2.0 a — — 
longs Kong ss. 2. ese nes es — _ — 58.4 _— — — — 
Hungary here aces — — — 12173 — — 2,967.4 1, 764.8 
Endige 8 ore ioece. 211.5 131.8 — 2,910.1 _— — 42,798.3 — 
Ind onesigs ....c saree ne — — — — “= = 897.3 | 12,996.2 
ranean co a torsecercre sis: _ -_ — — —_ — 277.8 | 18,816.4 
IG Sls pent eres er nV erates Ge — — — —_ a a — 37,194.2 
rela #aene ie ee one: — — — — — -— 218.3 a 
Rtaliviore a ate arene ates 5.6 858.4 0.4 761.7 56.0 120RAa ete 2b led 225.6 
JAPAN See ne oe ree DoSeieleieo lt aL 80.5 942.5 28.9 119.8 | 46, 763.3 384.7 
On Yael L bebo see ter aale eieecte 12.33 a —_ _ — — — — 
Korean(South)). eeeccss see 47.7 80.4 0.9 15.4 0.9 — 1, 433.0 — 
Kutwaiteeece wv. tee eeenees — — — — — —- — 61, 749.3 
Tiberias pect.d. nove ee etme —_ —_ — 1, 282.0 — _— — o- 
Puxembourgs. 5. secre — — — 2,381.0 — _— _ — 
Madagascar: ot octets 1.0 -— — a — — — — 
Malaya, Federation of..... 20.5 — ~= 1,050.5 — — —_ — 
IMGXICOMf te he ete ea 382.9 | 47,968.9 60.3 472.9 232.4 297.0 | 1,479.3 | 14,099.7 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 557. 
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32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1955—concluded 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petro- 
leum 
000 oz. t.| 000 oz. t. | ’000tons | ’000tons | ’000tons | ’000tons | ’000tons | ’000 tons 
Morocco— 
Former French Zone.... — 980.6 — 15200 97.8 47.7 514.8 113.0 
Former Spanish Zone.... — _ _— 696.7 0.73 _— — — 
Blozambique...........26- —— — — — — a 190.1 —_ 
NEED OrL ANSE... 'iuciswrs leo. des _ _ — — _ — 13, 11220 sen 128..8 
New Guinea (Netherlands) — _ — — — == — 622.5 
New Zealand............. 26.4 28.9 — 1.4 — — 877.4 0.9 
PNIDCATARUN A cctote s wcltle oof 229.63 — — _ ~- _ -- — 
PNB OTE ta sce s win cean SIMS 0.7 10 — — -- — 838.9 — 
Northern Rhodesia........ _ — 383 .3 2 — 8.02 31.22 — — 
SQ Ree be | SOS GE BIO _— 61.1 15.4 951.311 0.8 if 354.9 _ 
IDAKGSLAI So ore tee e ee ces se — — _— — —_ — 608.56 304.2 
OC een fen ee hots 163.5 | 19,583.0 48.2} 1,124.4 122.9 166.7 126:8°| 2,523).2 
PAH PPINEScayiek cs.scccsins «es 419.1 501.6 19.3 899.5 2.6 — 1435 — 
LER EGY G | eer — — —_ 695.612 — — 104, 141.9 198.4 
POMEL AN titecmero ci eine soa 3's — — 0.1 104.7 1.6 — 445.3 — 
Portuguese India.......... — —_ _ 877.48 — — — — 
GUPUD EL pe ee ee in ee AN —_ — — — —_ —_ — 5,994.4 
“SMOUTNET (Rae ae _ — — 297.6 12.22 — 440.9 | 11,684.5 
SHIRE EY NS Ree IIe 0.5 — — — — —_ — 69.4 
SAUGIFATADIA. xc ses sn0.00 : — — _— — — as 51, 854.9 
Sierra Leone... 0.0.06. — 10 —_— 895.13 _ — _ - 
Southern Rhodesia........ 524.7 — — 51.0 -- a 3,654.2 — 
South West Africa......... —_ — 23. — 216.1 23.8 —~ — 
SDEUET tere crac ee EPC alin a, 008 —~ 1,549.7 _ 1,705.3 69.9 101.7 | 18,697.3 — 
MOCO Sr oe Bains, chcibeve ole «on — —_— 173A 12 o20 34 35.5 64.8 310.9 — 
Biwiezeriand ss sec et ses. ee —_ — — fb _— — _— — 
Sean canvas KAMA SS Fis. 6 See 68.93 — — —_— 4.43 _ a — 
baat ATIC cc oysfo, cstase,4\e,.55 — — _ — 5.8 a — a 
Print aden. fered cae tee oe — — —_ —_ — — — 3,927.5 
TNTRTIS i ear ier Sneed OBR — 83.6 — 672.4 9.3 6.0 —- a 
SIVA OY oe se eiccelsioiatcsamse yas als — a 26.22 607.4 2.9 2.5 | 6,058.3 196.9 
NACL as eee hae wicr ee 0.53 — — — — — — 
Union of South Africa..... 14,602.83 | 1,472.5 47.4 | 1,391.1 0.6 — 35, 396.3 41.018 
SESE ey ae ee one ame — — _ 45, 966.4 = _ 304,348.1 | 78,043.6 
United Kingdom.......... = — _— 5,072.8 6.8 3.2 |248, 193.014 167.6 
United States of America..| 1,876.8'5] 36, 468.615 998.6 | 59,524.86 333.4 514.7 |493,369.1 |370, 108.6 
WCNOZUCl Ane ts Ack s.c1s schon. 61.1 — — 5, 953 .6 a — 33.6 |126,951.0 
BV POUNATING. © echa ete tes he's. > _— — _ — _— — 1,212.5 — 
RVNCOSIAVIAL.3))....hickiseds s - 41.6 | 2,983.6 32.1 739.7 99.2 65.8 | 1253.3 283.5 
1Jncludes Ruanda-Urundi. 2Smelter production. 3 Exports. 4 Consists of Gold Coast 
(now Ghana), Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 5 Shipments. 6 Includes lignite. 7 Estimate for 
China (Mainland) 102,702,000 tons. 8 Includes natural gasoline. 9 Includes the Saar which became 
part of West Germany Jan. 1, 1957. 10 Included with British West Africa. 11 Includes ferro-titanium. 
12 Includes content of iron pyrites. 13 Entirely shale oil. 14 Great Britain only. Excludes coal pro- 
duced at quarries but includes open-cast coal. 15 Includes Alaska. - 16 Wixcludes manganiferous iron 


ores. 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water Power Resources and Their Development* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by nature 
with great water power resources well distributed across the country. In most sections 
adequate precipitation and favourable topography result in numerous rivers on which 
falls and rapids frequently occur and which offer excellent opportunities for the development 
of hydraulic power; with the exception of the prairies of the middle west, water power 
resources of importance are found in virtually every part of the country. In British 
Columbia, where precipitation is high, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the 
Rocky Mountains offer many fine power sites. Alberta, although a prairie province, also 
has mountain streams from the Rockies and great reserves of undeveloped power on its 
large northern rivers. The Canadian Shield of Precambrian rock, which forms an arc 
around Hudson Bay, covers a portion of the Northwest Territories and northern Saskat- 
chewan as well as large parts of Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Labrador; it is a rough, 
forest covered, well watered area characterized by innumerable lakes and by rivers with 
many falls and rapids. The water power of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System 
forms part of the vast resources of Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the 
principal manufacturing provinces of Canada is dependent and which compensate in large 
degree for the lack of indigenous coal. In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and on the 
Island of Newfoundland, precipitation is moderately heavy and the rivers, though not 
large, afford numerous possibilities for power developments of moderate size. In Labrador 
the potential resources of the Hamilton River are outstanding. 


An accurate comparison of Canada’s water power resources and their development 
with those of other countries is not possible because world statistics are incomplete and are 
tabulated on differing bases. However, from figures available at the end of 1953 it appears 
that Canada ranks second among the countries of the world in total installed capacity, 
being exceeded only by the United States; in installation per thousand population, Canada 
is exceeded only by Norway. Canada is in approximately fifth place in potential power 
resources but, on the whole, those resources are more readily available to prospective 
markets than are the water power resources of other countries that outrank Canada, an 
exception being the United States. In particular might be mentioned the enormous 
potential resources of the great river systems of Africa and Asia. 


* Revised by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada 


Table 1 gives a summary of the water power resources of Canada and their develop- 
ment as at the end of 1956. 


1.—Available and Beveloped Water Power by Province as at Dec. 31, 1956 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 
Turbine 


At Ordinary | At Ordinary Installation} 
Minimum Six Months 


Province or Territory 


Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
PIOMTIC LANG Ree ete aiiacieias fate octet ee cee ee aleeeers: 958,500 2,754,000 336, 750 
Mae ARE RENCE WAP CPL SLAIICl at seth Crtieciage ae oc oes ic ertie aiere bieres Ree sip tghaledak wide 500 3,000 1,882 
ram SOOh LAG te. are eee OS Bc eee RAEI ook cic 5 steluois 25,500 156,000 179,718 
ENECRISCUUS WI GIGr cies cen Bite ares sire e hie iticwle + camersis cere asisocieg caste 123,000 334, 000 164, 130 
NN EIOTRS UO a 9 ei ae as Sunk 0.5 Cie POP ae om ee REO RA ean 10,896,000 20,445,000 8,489,957 
MURDERS AVR ete ie tire asc NAR sche a eitaig esta a. ite. sh 1S io 040s lio fs a"Beus' To Isha a's ty 0.8 Sarelgse ss 5,407,000 7,261,000 5,443,766 
RT COD A ee oie los Ce cee oi CER eee Net east ee eke Suen os 3,333,000 5,562,000 796,900 
Rea eara cia COR NES WATE 2m FBP sextet Sct Grchety cl cade 5 inva Seirala erential etehauie Shera eo TSBECs Maye) s Shae 550,000 1,120,000 109, 835 
OSL Og FER OEY RUS a ee ee Ce ne nem eh eae eee 508, 000 1,258,000 285,010 
PEG OLIN IA HE cae ste eae eee ereleacae bh hOe FE oheie waite w cdiale Siow breleraared's 10, 200,000 17,300,000 2,514,960 
Markon and Northwest Eerritories.iecsrc ce ceiecso arco nici 6 O00 sieere olorayee 382, 500 814,000 33,240 
COMET ETE Ue Se eR a acne St Me rs EAL CAIs Pet Sey AE 32,384, 000 57,007,000 18,356,148 


1 Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 


AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER IN CANADA, 


BY PROVINCES OR REGIONS,1945 AND 1956 
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560 POWER GENERATION AND UTILIZATION 


The figures given in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24-hour power 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop, or the head of 
possible concentration, has been measured or at least carefully estimated. Tabulations 
of potential power in Canada are not complete as many unrecorded rapids and falls of 
undetermined power capacity exist on rivers and streams throughout the country, par- 
ticularly in the less explored northern districts. Apart from areas where definite studies 
have been carried out and the results recorded, no consideration has been given to the 
power concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient where 
economic heads possibly may be created by the construction of dams. Furthermore, the 
estimates of power available in different provinces do not include the power potential of 
major river diversions which have been investigated but not developed. Thus the figures 
in Table 1 of available power, under the two conditions of stream flow, represent only the 
minimum water power possibilities of Canada. 


The third column of Table 1 gives the total capacity of the water wheels actually 
installed and should not be placed in direct comparison with those in the first and second 
columns to deduce the percentage of the available developed water power resources. At 
developed sites, the water wheel installation averages 30 p.c. greater than the corresponding 
calculated maximum available power at the same sites. Figures of the table therefore 
indicate that the at present recorded water power resources will permit of a turbine in- 
stallation of about 74,000,000 h.p. and that the turbine installation at Dec. 31,1956, 
represents less than 25 p.c. of recorded water power resources. 


The consistent growth of hydraulic turbine capacity is shown in Table 2. The average 
annual increase from 1900 to 1905 of 56,000 h.p., was stepped up sharply in subsequent 
years because of improvements in the transmission of electricity and the building of large 
central electric stations. During the period 1906-22 development proceeded at the fairly 
uniform rate of 150,000 h.p. per annum but the rate of installation increased sharply 
in 1923 and continued at about 377,000 h.p. each year from 1923 to 1935. Asan aftermath 
to the economic depression, the rate of installation was low during the years 1936-39 but 
increased to a high average of 481,000 h.p. per annum during the period 1940-43 to satisfy 
war requirements. Few developments were undertaken in the later war years or in the 
immediate postwar period so that only a small amount of new capacity came into operation 
in the 1944-47 period. However, the effects of the later postwar program of construction 
are apparent in the large growth in the years 1948-56 when the average rate was about 
845,000 h.p. per annum. A continuation of this rate of growth is indicated for some years. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed by Province as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-56 


Norre.—Figures for each year 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362; for 1931-39 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 362; and for 1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557. 


N Prince 


ew- Nova New : 
Year foundland atc Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p 
LOO ante cere cee cusetcc auctor amiae Serereetere — 1521 19,810 4,601 82, 864 53, 876 
LOL OSS, Se eos. c ee tae Cee —_— 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 763 490, 821 
1 20) cevemcioeaet eaters aces cote trey lore Menteca noc _ DBS 37,623 21,976 955,090 1,057 , 422 
) KUR( Nene: 0a), een atari el bv: <A RARE ten) — 2,439 114,224 133,681 2,718, 130 2,088,055 
1940 Ae CR. ee 276 lig. 139,217 133,347 4,320,943 2,597,595 
UGE eon eae ee mee RA Sa aes eet 262,810 2,299 150,960 SSR ule 6,372, 812 3,513,840 
| a AA Ate IG ie OE Oe ee Re BF 279,160 2,299 150,960 132,911 6,755,351 3,718,505 
1952 eA cS Sono eee etter os dete cs ee 292,660 2,299 162,455 135,511 7,263,621 3,948, 466 
MODS eens rate cone taaeince iereteicere cient ee 311,150 1,900 162, 433 164, 130 (Sie omy 4,006, 686 
LOD aise se ee ence See 323,150 1,882 170,908 164, 130 7,773, 822 4,845,486 
1955. coe cess eee ore eee 329,150 1,882 177,018 164,130 7,975,657 5,367, 866 
TO 5 Gig: cic ore nterore motets lol tocritova ie arcs 336,750 1,882 179,718 164, 130 8,489,957 5,443,766 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed by Province as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-56—concluded 


he Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Year Manitoba che ean Alberta Cohimbis and Canada 
N.W.T. 
h.p. h.p. ip: h.p. h.p. h.p. 

Rae etree, Badtnle. vs. ysis 1,000 ut 280 9,366 5 173,323 
LIN Es RON SA = ee Ae 38, 800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
DEED. 5 RC RS Se Cae 85,325 ai eS yy. 309 , 534 13,199 2,515,559 
RE ENO Sorte Py Malang paernre es ae auelens 2 311,925 42,035 70,532 630, 792 13,199 6,125,012 
(TE RRR ee sh ae ae me 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788, 763 18,199 8,584, 438 
PERSIE sc erick os ckase ais absteleis ets O's lene’ ow aye 595, 200 111,835 107,225 1, 284, 208 28,450 12,562,750 
596, 400 111,835 207,825 1,358, 808 28,450 13,342,504 
716,900 111,835 207 , 825 1,432,858 31,450 14, 305, 880 
716,900 109, 835 207,960 1,496,518 32,440 14,929,074 
756,900 109, 835 258,710 2,246, 868 32,440 16,684,131 
796,900 109, 835 284,010 2,271,460 33,240 17,511,148 
796,900 109, 835 285,010 2,514,960 33,240 | 18,356,148 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy has greatly fostered the 
economical utilization of the natural products from land, forest and mine. Low-cost 
power is fundamental in meeting the enormous requirements of the pulp and paper industry 
—Canada’s largest industry and one of the world’s great industrial enterprises; it also 
allows economical mining, milling and refining of base and precious metals and facilitates 
their fabrication into a multitude of manufactured articles. Thus, Canada’s outstanding 
industrial growth in the postwar period has been made in conjunction with accelerated 
development of water power resources. From hydro-electric plants ranging in capacity 
from a few hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission line carry power 
to most urban centres and to an increasing number of rural districts. This wide distribution 
of power has facilitated the decentralization of industry, enabling manufacturing processes 
to be carried on in many of the smaller centres of population. Economical domestic electrical 
service also contributes in no small measure to the high standard of living in Canada. 

The total of 18,356,148 h.p. of installed capacity of water power plants in 1956 pro- 
duced about 86,680,000,000 kwh. of energy. Assuming a working year of 275 eight-hour 
days and that the working capacity of a manual worker equals 1/10 h.p., the total energy 
produced from water power in 1956 represents the equivalent of the output of about 
525,000,000 labourers. 

Table 3 shows, under three classifications, the purposes for ital the developed 
water power is primarily utilized. 


3.—Developed Water Power by Province and Industry as at Dec. 31, 1956 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In Total! 
Electric and Other 
Stations! Paper Mills? | Industries? 
~ h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
SCALE TINGLE 6 Bi nas dar toro Gao eo oon Serer D ER aa 140, 450 182,300 14,000 336,750 
aancemud ward Island cris. si Nee aiias ss bk ae bskiteiaas da’ 369 — 1,513 1,882 
RASS COLL Artec Mer cle Ube occ aise ble rere horan Coie cates 164,705 10,337 4,676 179,718 
Nowa Bbrunswickree. oe eases oe ae oo te eee wee oes ook 134,700 23, 872 5,558 164,130 
‘CONG) Cee RI ot RD Ae ae Semier ee ae Sei Orr ans be eee ee 8,084, 153 350,344 55,460 8,489, 957 
(ORS REE CONS iG eli Ae MANDO ee CC I eC roe re 5,139,417 223, 507 80, 842 5,443,766 
BAELALO I RWC ais the ok siecle Seals Sista Se etree Sok sere eystwleialthe 795,000 — 1,900 796,900 
SISAL CMOWANG SME TA ise noc c  \atelsliceiaeweien eerste iae « 109, 800 — 35 109, 835 
BRUISE MP oR he. Mee eaten aes oa item are en eo ators 282,950 _ 2,060 285,010 
RpURS TO OMIT IDIR oc oss ciate aie zn shcleieie coils 8 sale’ sles 1,163,340 141,270 1,210,350 2,514,960 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................205: 13,540 — 19,700 33, 240 
Canad a Bopoce: Sree tear Modi ey 16, 028, 424 931, 630 1,396, 094 18,356,148 
Percentages of total installation...................055 87.3 Sot 7.6 100.0 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power actually 
developed by pulp and paper companies. 3 Includes only water power actually developed by industries other 
than central electric stations and pulp and paper companies. 4 Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines 


installed. 
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Central electric station classification totalling 16,028,424 h.p. represents 87 p.c. of 
the total developed water power as at Dec. 31, 1956. Central hydro-electric stations 
produced 96 p.c. of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada during the year. The 
pulp and paper turbine installation total of 931,630 h.p. includes only water power actually 
developed and directly used by pulp and paper companies. In addition, this industry is 
the greatest purchaser of central electric station power, buying nearly 15 p.c. of all power 
sold for industrial purposes in 1956. Part of the purchased power is classed as secondary, 
being used for steam generation by electric boilers. 


The ‘other industries’ group developed 1,396,094 h.p. solely for its own use. These 
diversified industries also provide a broad market for the power sold by the central electric 
stations, as the amount of power produced by these industries represents only a part of 
the power they use. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada (18,356,148 h.p.) is the cumulative 
total of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines irrespective of 
whether or not the equipment has been in use during the year. It has been adjusted to 
Dec. 31, 1956, by the inclusion of new installations completed during the year and by 
deletion of those old units which were dismantled. 


Subsection 2.—Water Power Developments in the Provinces and 
Territories, 1955 and 1956 


During 1955 and 1956, the appreciable amounts of 827,000 h.p. and 845,000 h.p., 
respectively, of new hydro-electric capacity were installed in Canada. Although consider- 
ably lower than the record amount of 1,758,000 h.p. which was brought into service during 
1954, these quantities represent closely the average annual rate of development since 1947. 
Construction of hydro-electric plants was accelerating during 1956 with about 3,500,000 
h.p. of new capacity expected to come into operation during 1957 and 1958 and an additional 
4,500,000 h.p. under preliminary construction or planning for later years. Construction 
was active also in the field of power distribution and in the building of thermal-electric 
plants. Progress in each province and in Yukon Territory, pertaining principally to 
hydro-electric developments, but also covering thermal developments, is outlined below. 


Atlantic Provinces.—In Newfoundland during 1955 the Union Electric. Light and 
Power Company Limited completed the installation of a 2,000-h.p. turbine on the Trinity 
River near Trinity with the addition of a second similar unit under active prospect. The 
Company extended transmission facilities by completing 81 miles of 46-kv. line in 1955 
and 1956; construction of 20 miles of 13.8-kv. line was started. By a replacement of the 
turbine runners, the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited increased from 
60,000 h.p. to 64,000 h.p. the capacity of its plant at Grand Falls on the Exploits River. 
The United Towns Electric Company Limited completed, in December 1956, the installa- 
tion of a single 5,600-h.p. unit on New Chelsea Brook at New Chelsea. Extensions to its 
transmission lines included the completion of 33 miles of 66-kv. line and 31 miles of 13.8-kv. 
line during 1955 and 1956. The Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited has 
under active prospect the construction of two plants on Rattling Brook near Norris Arm, 
the first to develop an estimated 13,000 h.p. and the second about 31,000 h.p. On the 
Corner Brook River at Corner Brook, the Bowater Power Company Limited is constructing 
a development of 12,000 h.p. in two units for operation in 1957. The Maritime Mining 
Corporation expects te complete, early in 1957, a 500-h.p. plant on Venams Brook at 
Green Bay and, at a later date, an 850-h.p. plant at Snooks Arm, Green Bay. 


In the field of thermal plant construction, the Newfoundland Light and Power Company 
completed, in 1956, the installation of the initial unit of 10,000 kw. in its St. John’s steam 
plant with a second unit of 20,000 kw. under active prospect for operation in 1959; the 
Bowater Power Company Limited completed the construction of a 6,600-kw. steam plant 
in one unit at Corner Brook for use as a stand-by. 
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In Nova Scotia, the 1955 activity of the Nova Scotia Power Commission brought 
about the completion of a 6,240-h.p. development on the Mersey River at Lower Great 
Brook, comprising two 3,120-h.p. units. A second project, scheduled for completion in 
1957, involves a single 5,300-h.p. turbine on the Bear River at Bear River and investi- 
gations are proceeding on the proposed Wreck Cove development on Cape Breton Island. 
During 1955 and 1956, the Commission extended transmission lines by 103 miles of main 
line, mostly of 69-kv. capacity, and 100 miles of rural distribution line, with 120 miles 
of transmission lines of various capacities under active construction at the end of 1956. 
The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company has under active prospect the replacement of 
two units of 1,150 h.p. each by a single 5,000-h.p. unit at its Hemlock Falls plant on the 
Avon River, with change-over expected in 1958. Also under study is the development 
of an estimated 4,000 h.p. on the Nictaux River at Alpena. New transmission line con- 
struction included 67 miles of 69-kv. line and 17 miles of 23-kv. line. 


In 1955 at Trenton in Pictou County, the Nova Scotia Power Commission increased 
to 40,000 kw. the capacity of its steam plant by the addition of a 20,000-kw. unit; a fourth 
similar unit is to be added in 1959. The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited 
completed a fifth unit of 27,500 kw. at its Halifax steam plant; construction is progressing 
towards the completion of a 45,000-kw. unit in 1957 and another in 1959. At Glace Bay 
the Seaboard Power Corporation Limited installed a new steam unit of 18,750 kw. in 1955, 
with another scheduled for operation in 1958. 


In New Brunswick, the construction of the Beechwood development on the St. 
John River by the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was continued with two 
45,000-h.p. units scheduled for completion in 1957 and with provision for a third similar 
unit. At other potential sites, investigations were under way during 1956 on the St. John, 
Tobique and Napisiquit Rivers and on the Passamaquoddy Bay tidal project. The Com- 
mission completed 200 miles of 69-kv. transmission line and 245 miles of rural distribution 
line in 1955 and 1956. At the end of 1956, 147 miles of 138-kv. main line were under 
construction. 


In 1955, Edmundston installed an additional diesel unit of 3,000 kw. to its thermal 
station and in 1956 the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission added a new unit 
of 22,500 kw. to its steam plant in Chatham. 


Quebec.—During 1955 and 1956 new hydro-electric capacities amounting to 240,000 
h.p. and 514,300 h.p., respectively, were brought into operation in Quebec. The addition 
for 1956 represented 61 p.c. of Canada’s total development for that year. 


The most notable progress was made by the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
which placed in operation at its Bersimis No. 1 plant at Lac Casse during 1956 and 1957 
three 150,000-h.p. units. Three similar units are scheduled for operation in 1959 and two 
others in 1960, At the Bersimis No. 2 site, preliminary construction was continued toward 
an ultimate installation of 855,000 h.p. in five 171,000-h.p. units. At the Beauharnois 
development on the St. Lawrence River dredging of the intake canal was continued and 
preliminary construction started on the third and final section of the powerhouse where 
five new 67,000-h.p. units are scheduled for operation in 1959 and one in 1960. The ultimate 
capacity of the whole development is expected to reach 2,235,000 h.p. At the Commission’s 
Rapid II plant on the upper Ottawa River the third 16,000-h.p. unit was completed in 
1956, and provision made for a fourth unit. Work was well advanced on the construction 
of a storage dam at the outlet of Lake Ste. Anne, on a tributary of the Manicouagan 
River, to allow a higher firm output from the plant of the Manicouagan Power Company 
where additional capacity is being installed. Studies and surveys are also being carried 
out by the Commission towards the development of the Lachine Rapids on the St. Lawrence 
River. In the transmission field, 146 miles of 154-kv. line were completed in 1955 to 
serve the Chibougamau district; in 1956, a double-circuit 450-mile 300-kv. line from 
Labrieville to Quebec and Montreal was completed and work was begun on three additional 
300-kv. lines—Labrieville to Quebec City, Labrieville to Hauterive and a tie between the 
Bersimis plants Nos. 1 and 2. 
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During 1955, the Shawinigan Water and Power Company brought into operation 
a total of 158,500 h.p. by installing a new unit in each of three plants on the St. Maurice 
River comprising 44,500 h.p. at Rapid Blanc, 65,000 h.p. at La Trenche and 49,000 h.p. 
at La Tuque. In addition, construction was started in 1956 on a new plant on the St. 
Maurice River at Rapid Beaumont to develop 333,000 h.p. in six units, with initial opera- 
tion scheduled for 1959 and completion in 1960. During 1955 and 1956 the Company 
extended its transmission line network by completing 160 miles of line at 220 kv., 79 miles 
at 110 kv. and 22 miles at 60 kv. 


The Gatineau Power Company completed the installation of a 47,000-h.p. generating 
unit at Paugan Falls on the Gatineau River during 1955 and extended rural transmission 
services by 82 miles in 1955 and 68 miles in 1956. 


The Northern Quebec Power Company Limited completed in 1955 the installation 
of an additional 34,500-h.p. unit in its Quinze Rapids plant on the upper Ottawa River, 
bringing the total capacity to 119,000 h.p. Extension to the McCormick development of 
the Manicouagan Power Company at First Falls on the Manicouagan River will add 
180,000 h.p. in three units, the first scheduled for operation in 1957 and the other two in 
1958. In 1956 the Aluminum Company of Canada began the construction of a hydro- 
electric development on the Peribonca River at Chute des Passes to comprise five 200,000- 
h.p. units. The turbine, which will be the largest in Canada, will receive water from 
the Passe Dangereuse reservoir by means of a seven-mile tunnel. Operation will be started 
in 1959 and development completed in 1960. In 1956, Price Brothers Company Limited 
commenced a 78,000-h.p. single-unit development on the Shipshaw River below Wilson 
Falls for operation in 1957 which will replace the existing 10,100-h.p. plant at Murdock 
Falls. 

The Eastern Smelting and Refining Company Limited is constructing, on the Chi- 
coutimi River, a development of 42,000 h.p. in one unit scheduled for operation in 1957. 
In 1956, the town of Parent, Chapleau County, completed the installation of a 1,300-h.p. 
unit at its Bazin River plant with provision for a second similar unit. The James Maclaren 
Company plans initial construction in 1957 of a new development on the Liévre River at 
Dufferin Falls, to comprise 50,000 h.p. in two 25,000-h.p. units, for operation in December 
1958. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario continued the rapid 
expansion of generating capacity in several major projects during 1955 and 1956. In the 
Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2, five 105,000-h.p. units were added 
during 1955, raising the total capacity to 1,260,000 h.p. Four additional units were under 
construction during 1956, one scheduled for operation Jate in 1957 and three in 1958. 
The eventual capacity of No. 2 development will be 1,680,000 h.p. Six reversible pump- 
turbines are being installed at the pumped storage generating station associated with the 
development. Water will be pumped from the power canal into a 700-acre reservoir with 
a usable capacity of 16,000 acre-feet. When acting as turbines, using water returning 
from the reservoir to the canal, each unit will have a capacity of 47,000 h.p. From early 
1957 the units are expected to be completed at intervals of about two months. 


The Commission continued construction of the control dam which forms part of the 
Niagara River remedial works being carried out jointly by Canada and the United States. 
The dam, which is located upstream from the Cascades, will extend 1,550 feet from the 
Canadian shore and will consist of 13 individually operated bascule-type gates mounted 
on concrete piers. At the end of 1956 nine gates were in operation. 


Rapid progress was made on the St. Lawrence River Power Project, the Canadian 
portion of which is being constructed by the Commission. By the end of 1956 the foundation 
for the powerhouse structure at the foot of Barnhart Island was completed and concrete 
was being placed for the draft-tubes of the first six units. A diversion of the Cornwall 
canal near the powerhouse site was effected for service at the start of navigation in 1957. 
The relocation of the village of Iroquois was almost finished; about 220 houses were 
moved during 1956 from areas to be flooded. Thirty-five miles of relocated highway were 
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virtually completed as well as the laying of about 40 miles of double railway track. 
Channel excavation in the vicinity of Chimney Island and Galop Island was under 
way and excavation for the canal at Iroquois Point started. The Canadian portion of the 
powerhouse will contain 16 units totalling 1,200,000 h.p. capacity; the first units will be in 
operation in 1958 and the project completed in 1960. 

Progress was made by the Commission on the construction of new hydro-electric 
plants in northwestern Ontario to meet growing demand for power by mining and pulp 
and paper companies. On the English River at Manitou Falls, the installation of four 
18,500-h.p. units was completed in 1956, with provision for a fifth unit in 1958. On the 
Winnipeg River at Whitedog Falls, construction was begun in 1955 for the development 
of 81,000 h.p. scheduled for completion in 1958. At Caribou Falls, located on the English 
River near its junction with the Winnipeg River, construction began in 1956 on three 
units totalling 102,000 h.p. to be completed in 1958. A 19,000-h.p. unit will be added to 
the Alexander Falls plant on the Nipigon River and one of 25,000 h.p. at Cameron Falls. 
To increase the output of stations.on the English River, and incidently those on the Winnipeg 
River in Manitoba, the Commission is completing a scheme of diverting water from the 
Albany River at Lake St. Joseph via the Root River into Lac Seul. This work is being 
planned in close liaison with the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board. 

In addition to hydro-electric development, the Commission, with the co-operation 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and Canadian General Electric Company Limited, 
is proceeding with the construction of a 20,000-kw. nuclear-power experimental plant for 
operation in 1959 at a site near its Des Joachims generating station on the Ottawa River. 
At its Richard L. Hearn steam plant in Toronto, the addition of a 200,000-kw. unit has 
been authorized for operation in 1958 with three similar units to be added in 1959, 1960 
and 1961, respectively, to raise the total capacity to 1,200,000 kw. 

Extensions to the Commission’s transmission facilities in 1955 and 1956 included 
58 circuit miles at 230 kv., 516 circuit miles at 115 kv., 204 circuit miles at 13-44 kv., 
and 1,954 circuit miles of rural distribution line. 

Apart from activities of the Commission, the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
Company Limited modernized its Rainy River plant by dismantling one unit and increasing 
the capacity of each of the remaining eight units to 2,000 h.p. by runner replacement. 
This resulted in a capacity increase of 650 h.p. The Great Lakes Power Company is 
installing in its Upper Falls plant on the Montreal River for operation in 1957 a new unit 
comprising a 30,000-h.p. turbine driving a 25,000-kv. generator. The dam for this develop- 
ment was raised by 33 feet and the resulting increase in head increased the combined 
capacity of the two existing units from 23,400 h.p. to 25,300 h.p. Construction of a new 
plant on the Montreal River at Centre Falls is expected to be under way in 1957 with one 
28,000-h.p. unit scheduled for completion in 1958. The Gananoque Electric Light and 
Water Supply Company is installing in its Jones Falls plant on the Rideau River an addi- 
tional 1,500-h.p. unit to be completed in 1957. 


Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba during 1955, the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board 
installed the last four units of 10,000 h.p. each in its McArthur Falls plant on the Winnipeg 
River bringing to completion the development of the resources of that river. On the 
Saskatchewan River near Lake Winnipeg, preliminary surveys and ground tests for the 
Grand Rapids project were completed in 1955 for the development of up to 460,000 h.p. 
at peak load. However, further investigations at this site have been tentatively dis- 
continued in favour of the proposed Grand Rapids development on the Nelson River where 
construction is expected to begin in 1957 on four or five 37,500-h.p. units, with provision 
for additional units when required. Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited is constructing, for 
operation in 1957, a second unit of 7,000 h.p. on the Laurie River. 

In addition to hydro-electric activities, the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board continued 
with the construction of a steam generating station at Brandon where four 30,000-kw. 
generators will be installed, two for operation in 1957 and two in 1958. The Board also 
plans to construct a steam plant at East Selkirk with an initial installation of two 66,000-kw. 
units; completion is scheduled for late 1959. 
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In the field of electrical distribution, The Manitoba Power Commission, which is the 
sole distributor of power in the Province outside of the city of Winnipeg, extended its 
transmission network during 1955 and 1956 by 336 circuit miles of main line and 513 miles 
of rural line. The inter-connection of the electrical systems of southern Manitoba and 
northwestern Ontario was effected in 1956 to permit the transfer of power between the 
two systems. 


In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company is considering the extension of 
its Island Falls hydro-electric plant on the Churchill River by the addition of a 19,000-h.p. 
turbine to act as a stand-by unit. The Saskatchewan Power Corporation, whose trans- 
mission network covers a large part of the southern portion of the Province depends ex- 
clusively on thermal engines for power production. In 1955 a new station, consisting 
of two gas-engine generating units at 3,000 kw. each, was built at Kindersley to replace 
the steam plant at Battleford; a similar unit added in 1956 brought the total plant capacity 
to 9,000 kw. At the Corporation’s Swift Current plant, a gas-engine generating unit of 
3,000 kw. was installed in 1955 and a 6,000-kw. unit in 1956; an additional 3,000-kw. unit 
will be installed in 1957. At the Saskatoon steam plant, a 33,000-kw. unit was added in 
1956 and a 30,000-kw. unit will be added to the Estevan plant in 1957. Main transmission 
line extensions included the completion of 516 miles of line in 1955 and 1956 and service 
was extended to an additional 16,000 farms. 


In Alberta, Calgary Power Limited continued the expansion of several of its hydro- 
electric developments in the Bow River basin during 1955 and 1956. Additional units 
were installed in existing plants including an 18,400-h.p. turbine driving a 15,000 kva. 
generator at the Pocaterra plant and a 6,900-h.p. turbine at the Interlake plant. The 
installation of an additional 23,000-h.p. unit at the Cascades plant neared completion 
and investigations continued towards doubling the combined capacity of 85,000 h.p. at 
the Spray and Rundle plants. Possible developments on the Brazeau River and on the 
North Saskatchewan River received preliminary investigation. In the field of thermal 
development, the Company completed the installation of the initial 66,000-kw. steam 
turbine at its Wabamun plant, a second similar unit to be added for operation in 1958 and 
a third unit of 150,000 kw. for operation in 1960. Extension to the Company’s trans- 
mission facilities included 176 circuit miles of 132-kv. line, 65 circuit miles at 66 kv. and, 
532 circuit miles at 22 kv. 


Northland Utilities Limited completed in 1955 the installation of a Kaplan turbine 
of 1,000 h.p. to increase the capacity of its Astoria River plant near Jasper to 1,800 h.p. 
A 3,000-kw. unit is to be added in 1957 to its Fairview steam turbine plant which is oper- 
ated jointly with Canadian Utilities Limited. In 1955, Canadian Utilities Limited installed 
a new 2,500-kw. gas engine in its Grand Prairie plant and an additional 500-kw. diese] 
unit at Fort St. John. Elsewhere, the Company completed in 1956 the construction of an 
initial unit of 30,000 kw. in its new Forestburg plant and has in active prospect the addition 
of a 32,000-kw. thermal unit for 1961 operation in its Battle River plant. The Company 
increased its transmission facilities in 1955 by 30 miles of 138-kv. line, 70 miles of 69-kv. 
line, 62 miles of 23-kv. line, and 1,220 miles of rural distribution line. Extensions during 
1956 included 10 miles of 6.9-12-kv. line, 78 miles of 22-kv. line, 53 miles of 66-kv. line 
and 48 miles of 138-kv. line. A number of cities in Alberta are expanding their thermal 
plant facilities. Medicine Hat is planning the addition of a steam generating unit of 
10,000 or 20,000 kw. for 1959 operation, Lethbridge is adding a 10,000-kw. gas turbine 
for 1957 operation and Edmonton is planning the addition of two 30,000-kw. gas turbines 
for operation in 1957 and 1958. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was very active in 
hydro-electric development particularly on Vancouver Island. During 1959, the re- 
development of the Puntledge River near Courtney was completed with the installation 
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of a 35,000-h.p. turbine. A 5,500-h.p. development on the Spillimacheen River was com- 
pleted, including two reconditioned 1,250-h.p. units and a new 3,000-h.p. unit. At Ladore 
Falls on the Campbell River, the first of two 35,000-h.p. units was installed, with the 
second scheduled for 1957. Also under construction was an initial unit of 42,000 h.p. at 
the outlet of Upper Campbell Lake to be completed in 1957 with provision for two similar 
units at a later date. On the mainland, the Commission continued the installation at the 
Whatshan River plant, of a third unit comprising a 16,500-h.p. reaction-type turbine 
scheduled for operation in 1957. In 1956, construction started on the Ash River near 
Alberni where the development of 35,000 h.p. under a head of 735 feet is to be completed 
in the winter of 1958-59. In the field of thermal development, the Commission in 1955 
increased the capacity of its diesel plants at Vanderhoof and Dawson Creek by 1,000 kw. 
each, and early in 1957 new gas diesel generating units are expected to be in operation 
at Prince George, Quesnel and Dawson Creek raising the capacities of these plants to 
16,270 h.p., 12,060 h.p. and 14,700 h.p. respectively. A 100,000-h.p. gas turbine generating 
station presently under way at Chemainus and scheduled for operation late in 1957 will 
comprise initially two 19,750-kw. units and subsequently two regenerative-cycle, two-shaft 
turbo-generator units at 18,000 kw. each. In 1955 and 1956 the Commission completed 
a 33-kv. transmission line from Spillimacheen to Golden, a double-circuit 138-kv. line 
from Ladore Falls to the John Hart station, and a 60-kv. line between Kamloops and 
Savona. 

The British Columbia Electric Company made active progress towards the develop- 
ment of an additional 408,500 h.p. at its Bridge River power plant system. Part of this 
capacity was brought into operation in 1956 with the completion of 58,500 h.p. in one 
unit at the Seton Creek plant near Lillooet. At the La Joie dam, construction was under way 
with one 30,000-h.p. unit scheduled for completion in the autumn of 1957. Work started 
on the Bridge River No. 2 development to comprise four 80,000-h.p. units, three scheduled 
for operation in 1959 and one for 1960. Work proceeded on the Cheakamus development 
of 190,000 h.p. in two units, scheduled for service in late 1957. At the 4,000-h.p. develop- 
ment at Clowhom Falls—which, with the Sechelt peninsular system, was purchased from 
the British Columbia Power Commission in May 1956—work is under way for the re- 
placement of the present plant by a single 40,000-h.p. unit for operation in the autumn 
of 1957. This project will include a new dam to give a maximum head of 174 feet and to 
provide a larger storage reservoir. A gas turbine plant capable of operating on either 
oil or natural gas will be added to the system in 1958; it will comprise four 33,500-h.p. 
turbines, each driving a 30,000-kva. generator. Expansion of the Company’s transmission 
lines included the completion of 25 miles of overhead line and 19.6 miles of submarine 
cable which together form a 132-kv. connection between Vancouver Island and the main- 
land. The erection of a 97-mile, 132-kv. line was completed in 1956 to supply the Powell 
River and Sechelt areas; part of this line forms one of the longest overhead crossings in 
existence where it spans Jervis Inlet for a total distance of 10,100 feet. The Company is 
proceeding with a second transmission line at 345 kv. between Bridge River and Vancouver 
to be completed in 1957. 

The Aluminum Company of Canada installed a fourth 150,000-h.p. unit in its Kemano 
plant during 1956; a fifth similar unit will be ready for operation in mid-1957 and another 
_ in prospect for operation Jate in 1958 will bring the capacity of the plant to 900,000 h.p. 

The Powell River Company Limited, by diverting water from the upper Theodosia 
River into Powell Lake, increased the firm output of its plant by about 2,000 kw. The 
Northern British Columbia Power Company rebuilt its Shawatlans plant comprising a 
single unit of 2,140 h.p. Northwest Power Industries Limited continued with surveys 
on the Nass River. 
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Yukon Territory.—In 1955, the Yukon Hydro Company Limited completed a new 
development on McIntyre Creek near Whitehorse comprising an 800-h.p. turbine driving 
a 750-kw. generator. The Northern Canada Power Commission started work in October 
1956 on its development at Whitehorse Rapids on the Yukon River, about 1.5 miles up- 
stream from Whitehorse. Two 7,500-h.p. units will be completed in October 1958, and 
a third provided for. The Commission is also adding a 3,000-h.p. unit to its Mayo River 
plant which will increase capacity at this site to 6,000 h.p. 

Northwest Power Industries Limited has all but completed surveys on the proposed 
Yukon-Atlin-Taku project, which entails an initial 880,000-h.p. development at power- 
house No. 1 and a possible eventual development of nearly 5,000,000 aero 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or dis- 
tributing electric energy whether generated by themselves or purchased for resale. Stations 
are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz.: (1) private—those privately 
owned and operated by companies or individuals, and (2) public— those owned and operated 
by municipalities or governments. 


4,.—Electric Energy Generated by Type of Station 1940-55 and by Province 1954 and 1955 


———————— LI 


a wh Generated by— e eS Generated by— 
ear, Province ear, Province 
or Territory Water Thermal Total or Territory Water Thermal Total 
Power Power Power Power 
7000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
1940 ree or ee 29,524, 248 585,035 | 30,109,283 || 1948..-.......... 41,070,095 | 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 
1941 Fee eee 32,628,930 688,733 | 33,317, 663 42,779,199 1,639,374 44,418,573 
OQ 4D ee Phonak 36, 582, 953 772,226 | 37,355,179 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 
TO 4O Mera ctle sree 39, 660, 312 819,281 | 40,479,593 52,955,002 1,896, 842 54, 851, 844 
TQ 44s eee Ss 39,553,352 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 57,023, 530 2,385, 668 59,409, 198 
OA ee eae ein sers 39, 131, 020 999,034 | 40, 130,054 58,926, 462 8,934, 465 62, 860, 927 
1946: a oes 40,692,395 1,044,592) W415,736,987 1954.25.55. e 62,572,316 3,364, 124 65,936, 440 
AOA TS host titres 42,273,167 | 1,151,682 | 48,424,799 || 1955............. 69,478,003 | 3,482,589 | 72,910,592 
1954 1955 

Nfl cieyatis cect 274, 213 5,564 Cukor | PANGWGle Seo one oxo 704,797 6, 658 711, 455 
RH bias ceeeanreets 645 41,869 La tayi We Billed eal Digl Bsa oe Saepsiareee 545 45, 885 46, 430 
Nie S sueeoreen aie s 528, 491 592,017 ROTO ss |S ash anadeaneon ed 500, 859 704,545 1,205, 404 
IND Bets hs suns «eke 664, 135 235, 840 899.0758 NB coemeriacere ccs 517,098 355, 758 872, 856 
Quer. con i bates 34, 080, 730 T7504 SSA 098234a N@ucker ose. cer re 35,330, 565 29,571 35,360, 136 
Onti se Aetets eset 19, 162,186 O80. 546. 102014257328 |laOntwapior oe create 23,914, 057 436, 053 24, 350,110 
IM aN he ciecdole sccccls 3, 004, 268 6, 455 SHOLOe 2a) te Manis eteyesteteter gers ct 3,099, 880 4,056 3,103,936 
Saskeseenta. we. ook 559, 300 732,979 13292279) |lhoaskssepre te tee 569, 401 912,420 1,481,821 
SA tat. Se dates ase ete 857, 150 641,335 1498 4 85alPAltaeeee cies - eraeet- 935, 943 793,011 1,728,954 
BCAA e cake, Fee 3,377,787 LOSM1 235 Ge SEALS COLON wt @ mere. sere 3, 835,417 141,373 3,976,790 
Yukon and Yukon and 

INS Wis Lestat, arate ee 63,411 1,892 65,303 IN WW icdlcae cece Se 69,441 3,259 72,700 


Canada, 1954....| 62,572,316 | 3,364,124 | 65,936,440 || Camada, 1955....| 69,478,003 3,432,589 | 72,910,592 


Ce ee ae 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations* 


The growth of the central electric station industry has been practically continuous 
since 1919 when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. Horsepower 
installed increased almost continuously even during the depression years mainly because 
large power projects planned before the depression were in process of construction. Expan- 
sion since the end of the War has been spectacular and continuing; installed capacity 
of the industry in hydro and thermal units is now well over one horsepower for every 
Canadian. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED IN CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS 
AND DISTRIBUTED,!1950-56 


TOTAL GENERATED IN 1956 
BILLION KWH 
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5.—_Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations 1946-55 


BILLION 
KWH 


80 


Y, 


g 


Generating 
Year Power 
Plants 
No. 
BOURSES ore. eet 600 
Bp ath, Oe etude hana toce tate 607 
Yaa Soha an ra 635 
MSOs ioe ot ee es lees 650 
eNO 0 «1c be weep are. cota va 665 
1355 see aR ie Rl rege 647 
OES ee eee See ae 562 
Relea eters <. o etseitic tie Sie piese 524 
Eh eo ig Goi a 
UDOT eae Sie eee bs 


1 Excludes duplication. 
new construction. 


and includes revenue from interprovincial transfers. 


Revenue 
from Sale 
of Power! 


$000 


226,096 
243,706 
257,377 
280,312 
323, 833 


374, 643 
415,494 
469, 047 
505,526 
548, 657 4 


Power 
Equip- 
ment 


h.p. 


10,001,712 

9,786, 087 
10,219,596 
10, 883, 276 
11,976,241 


13, 030, 592 
14, 221, 806 
15,661,037 
16,721,816 
17, 985,620 


Kilowatt 

Hours Customers 
Generated 

000 No. 

41,736,987 | 2,476,830 
43,424,799 2,643,327 
42,389,681 2,822,027 
44,418,573 3,076, 369 
48,493,718 3, 269, 824 
54, 851, 844 3,439,750 
59, 409, 198 3,620,595 
62,860, 927 Oo, Clik 400 
65, 936, 440 4,001,626 
72,910,592 4,224,9015 


2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Persons 
Em- 
ployed 


No. 


24,577 
26,704 
29,349 
31,746 
46,193 


* 47,467 
47 , 238 
48,169 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


46, 422,998 
54,120,717 
61,974,958 
70,551,730 
71,773,595 


89, 130,327 
102,165,917 
115,652, 039 


33,7623} 120,322,349 
35,1783} 128,370,092 


3 Excludes employees engaged on 


4 Not comparable with previous years; figure excludes revenue from exports to U.S.A. 
The total comparable with other years is $560,383 ,000 


5 Not 


comparable with previous years; only ultimate customers now included. Including customers who purchased for 


resale, the total is 4,225,558. 


»* al 
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6.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations by Province 1951-55 


Province or Territory 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 

INewioundlandmesmccerts tarticress ccteracr 172,436 233,291 251,427 279,777 711,455 
Prince Hxdward Islandiz..2 25...» ove 32,768 35,879 39,439 42,514 46,430 
Nowa Scotia. siete ovecs schitete mate ste 887,908 964,771 1,025,903 1,120,508 1,205, 404 
INews Bruns Wik saeco steele ealet 756, 087 752, 887 746, 304 899,975 872, 856 
QucheckRs oF. sates ceisiekiosiots BSR Aotes 29,690, 086 32,112,878 33,793,797 34, 098, 234 35,360, 136 
Ontario so cleo oe creel cievaisis's.<reya'sl avers eeeratorere 15, 985, 056 17,297,526 18,268,311 20,142,732 24,350,110 
Manitobareracecckc eters tes on catia: 2,564, 537 2,699,246 2,753, 939 3,010,723 3,103,936 
Saskatchewan........ Ra a ets e ercioks 978,773 1,079,309 1,174,131 1,292,279 1,481,821 
IAD DOrEAhe uit cite ecre cee etee eae 996,945 1,174, 002 1,339,927 1,498, 485 1,728,954 
British; @olumbiaik 1. eect c ceca 2,723,454 2,987,261 3,381,624 3,485,910 3,976,790 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 63,794 72,148 86, 125 65,303 72,700 
Canada..... NG oes weceeee| 54,851,844 59, 409,198 62,860,927 65,936, 440 72,910, 592 


I 


Domestic Service.—Power used by domestic customers or for household purposes 
amounted to 17.5 p.c. of the total production of central electric stations. Details of the 
number of domestic customers served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to the 
customers, exclusive of direct federal, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, 
are shown in Table 7. The average consumption per customer and average cost per 
kilowatt hour vary considerably as between municipalities and also as between provinces 
but the differences in the average bills are smaller. The availability of low-cost power to 
domestic users contributes greatly to the high standard of living in Canada. Average 
consumption per customer has almost doubled since 1946 and costs per kilowatt hour 
have remained approximately the same. * 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMED FROM CENTRAL STATIONS BY FARMS AND HOMES 
1945-56 


MILLION CUSTOMERS BILLION KWH 
16 <oe “ 16 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 (952 1953 1954 1955 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity 1946-55 


Average Average Average 

Year Customers Consumption es ee ee 
Customer Annum kwh. 
No. ’000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
he REE Ro: MA RAR ee Se 2,104,549 3,881,677 1,844 29.85 1.62 
1): ne MONET Pe Nee Oey: eee 2,246, 253 4,383, 222 1,951 31.28 1.60 
BST. cesses er ysis + Nak SatRRE Males « Bess 2,398, 847 4,984, 280 2,078 33.32 1.60 
i RE ES Soe es ee ere Ma 2,619, 831 5,678, 847 2,168 34.47 1.59 
WoC tad Ate Beene ce Diletta en aes o0de ne 2,797,378 6,750, 303 2,413 38.97 1.61 
POGUE CO iswh shes brittle § co chitea dean as a s.5,5 2,951,988 7,726,114 2,617 43.25 1.65 
ROG Mctineuty st teman neha h Mecv date cea bets 3,112,306 8,741,182 2,809 46.48 1.65 
ROMs toda Rote Paks an ais ata 3h 3, 283, 486 9,877,727 3,008 51.25 1.70 
RO PASI tis txt CREAR FRO alo, WSR vp tah Fs a ce « 3,448, 980 11, 280,513 3,271 55.29 1.69 
ROD aries JS hellaer ers Oink Cree eee ths se 3,645,313 12,759,657 3,500 58.03 1.66 


Farm Service.—Table 8 shows the number of farm customers, the average annual 
consumption, average annual revenue and the average revenue per kilowatt hour sold 
to these customers in each province in 1954 and 1955. Rural electrification has made 
considerable progress during the past decade. Farm customers added during 1955 totalled 
30,560 and the national total at 441,694 increased by 7 p.c. over 1954. It is estimated 
that about 74 p.c. of the farms in Canada now enjoy the benefits of power line service. 
In addition many other farms generate their own electricity by the use of engines, wind- 
mills, ete. 


8.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, by Province 1954 and 1955 


Consumption 
eetlectie Revenue Received 
Year and Province Wiland 
: Customers ee 
or Territory Total Average Average Average 

hilowatt kwh. per Total per per 
Hours Customer Customer kwh. 

No 000 No. $ $ cts 

1954 

DVS POUNCLAT CE dase verotss: sions dio ween weleos as at sa 43 4 “ 
Prince Edward Island.............- 4,654 8,912 841 324,549 69.74 8.3 
POV COLA, Ga tate ve wis aie Mies bea 85 22,180 17,139 773 769, 276 34.68 4.5 
INO WES TUNS WICK: .5 1. <4 olalsig-ae «0.0 38,415 Sime li2 966 |} 2,097,947 54.61 5.7 
WMEDCGas Sede Chaane vache eet ea ees 101,271 150,520 1, 486 4,351, 489 42.97 2.9 
MOTE ANTO brs o15 (0s Res AGIS & H5,04 «ih eS oi ble 5: 141,647 581,175 4,103 |} 12,658,976 89.37 2.2 
MP AMITODS nO Ree eee le as betes hese wes 37, 422 132,528 3,541 |} 3,344,872 89.38 Pegi 
Pasa LChewanewy. ih. o..s eh seks 8s 21,287 43,693 2,053 2,037,643 95.72 4.7 
oa, | EIST Seg Sa Se Seer 24,688 73,016 2,958 Bs hee 71.42 2.4 
arses COLUM DIA... «yas «cia oes. s,¢ 0ere00 19,570 59, 479 3,039 1, 289, 826 65.91 2.2 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 


Canada, 1954............... 411,134 || 1,098,574 2,672 || 28,637,690 69. 66 2.6 
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8,.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, by Province, 1954 and 1955— 


concluded 
are ee es Oe es a ea a ee ee ee 
DN — ————————eEeee 
Consumption 
of Electric Revenue Received 
Energy 
Year and Province Customers 
or Territory Total Average Average Average 
Kilowatt kwh. per Total per per 
Hours Customer Customer kwh. 
No 000 No. $ $ cts 
1955 
INewioun Gland morris e acct tnteai 704 1,039 1,476 41,000 58.24 4.0 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,420 4,889 902 383, 000 70.66 7.8 
INO Via SCObIS ences ter eieierirseierenecls 23,714 20, 164 850 942,000 39.72 4.7 
New Brunswitk..-oss sees ea: 39,786 39,542 994 2,257,000 56.73 rid. 
QUCbEO 25 dec Bee teks aisle stois cites ois 104, 357 172, 806 1,656 4,872,000 46.69 PAs 
Ontariois se cee oe icia se eae Ceara oie 144, 498 621,564 4,302 || 18,386,000 92.64 2.2 
Manitobaidcces othe. caec ne one cation ole 38,277 136,410 8,564 3,071,000 80.23 2.3 
SaskateMmewalteiane cute cascades 28,993 59,564 2,054 2,780,000 95.89 4.7 
Albertaln. bas Seehoe tie ee. cece 31,619 91,138 2,882 || 2,153,000 68.09 2.4 
British:Colum biases aeaee dene face 24,326 90,945 3,739 |} 1,854,000 76.21 2.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 2 Ss a a 
Canada, 1955............... 441,694 || 1,238,061 2,803 || 31,739,000 71.86 2.6 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Power station equipment shown in 
Table 9 includes thermal and hydraulic equipment of generating stations and thermal 
stand-by equipment of non-generating stations. The capacities of the equipment are 
manufacturers’ ratings and, with regard to water wheels and turbines, it should be noted 
that the kilowatt hour capacities vary with the supply of water. The majority of the 
hydraulic stations are large, serving wide areas over heavy transmission lines. With a 
few exceptions most of the thermal plants are small, serving the needs of local municipal- 
ities. In 1955 the capacity of thermal plants increased 8 p.c. as compared with the previous 
year. In some localities larger units are being installed to replace two or three small 
units. Equipment data were not included for small industries or firms, particularly in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta where output was largely consumed by the producing plants. 


9.—Capacity of Central Electric Station Equipment by Province 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 
Province or Territory Water Water 
Wheels and ree Generators || Wheels and oa Generators 
Turbines 81 Turbines Sine? 
h.p h.p kva h.p h.p kva 
Newioundlandseceanare sce eiecnint 106, 850 7,053 97,786 245, 650 6,911 252,561 
Prince Edward Island.............- 369 21,170 17,245: 369 21,170 21,539 
Nova Scotia tresecaceiese re an ares 155,605 244, 266 340, 287 155,605 302,792 458,397 
New! Brunswick ieee sae cen tee 133,600 BSL Al 232,323 133,600 123,751 257,301 
Quebée. is cic Hore roa ae teretore eee 7,394, 133 56, 862 6,390, 894 7,587,033 58,762 7,645,795 
OntarioscA eee ec 4,582,876 993,317 4,426,515 5,124, 756 992, 167 6,116, 928 
Manitoba. . eo ees ence stclemnens 715,000 37,250 577,651 795,000 71,390 866,390 
Saskatchewans se.2.5-% soc se eeee 106,500 370, 206 408, 460 106,500 421,932 528, 432 
Alberta’ .p4 Apatite rete ieee 235,900 306, 279 450,943 297, 850 340, 964 638, 814 
British Columbia cect eeeenn 1,015,950 90, 107 960,332 1,076,815 104, 221 1,181,036 
Yulcon and -NeWelyaecce store comer 14,740 2,012 14,327 15,540 2,842 18,382 
Canaday.... fee 14,461,523 | 2,260,293 | 13,916,763 || 15,538,718 | 2,446,902 | 17,985,620 


Export and Import of Electric Power.—Electric energy is exported from Canada 
only under licence and an export tax of 0.03 cents per kilowatt hour is levied with some 
exceptions. The export duties for the years ended Dec. 31, 1953 to 1956, were $727,209, 
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$815,492, $1,330,038 and $1,531,101, respectively. Exports at the International Boundary 
for the years 1953-56 are shown in Table 10. There are also large interprovincial move- 
ments of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and smaller movements between other 


provinces. 


Exports to the United States reached a record high of 5,103,669,000 kwh. in 1956. 


10.— Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, and Imported from 


the United States 1953-56 


Company 1953 1954 1955 1956 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. 

Exported to United States...............ccceccceccccceecees 2,424,030 | 2,718,308 | 4,433,460 5,103, 669 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.............. 352,129 307,550 372,564 394, 249 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (surplus)..... 616,066 | 1,111,971 | 2,831,061 3,634, 444 
Canadian Niavara ower! Company .c.fcissit bodes see sees 316,641 312,291 95,909 272,678 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus)............... 69,899 68,748 46, 804 38,358 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Company.....:...-..--e0e000: 44,212 43,655 41,541 43,573 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Company....... 28,666 42,138 24,059 20,200 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Company (surplus) 7,439 17,148 8,446 3, 804 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company.............. 308, 695 150, 006 146,770 19,635 
Southern Ganada, Power Companyiic.c. oc ocevwisc ces esecesa. 3, 787 3,818 4,026 4,839 
Southern Canada Power Company (surplus)................ 28,777 13, 657 30, 866 43,169 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.............0eceeeeeees 645,411 6438, 864 630, 627 627,239 
Hraser Companies mlLimMited ..scten vets ovis doce a oR on se cistow ois 1,864 8,025 355 979 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Company............eee.e00- 360 336 359 427 

TA GRSTE SS co ie. sel RI ora are, ae OI intra a ae acter ag ae 84 106 73 75 
Imported from United States. .............. ccc eee e eee eee 180,637 119,024: 158,562 226,991 


Subsection 2.—Ownership and Regulation of Central Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by municipalities 
and by private companies. The first such provincial commission was formed in Ontario 
in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of municipalities to develop and distribute electricity. 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario now generates and purchases power, 
transmits it to rural and urban municipalities and also serves large power customers. 
This Commission also exports and imports power to and from the United States and is 
currently developing water power along the projected St. Lawrence Seaway in co-operation 
with the New York State Power Authority. 


* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the various 
provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 


11.—_Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations 1946-55 


Power Equipment 


' Generating Electric 
Year Power Customers Energy Water 
Plants Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p h.p. 
TOMI NE RSS AUER ee Lee Pe re eens 203 1,650,739 14,739,271 3,274,484 3,612,539 
LOY) os. 05 Glatt AL SECS ERIBE bk EIST eI 230 1,772,919 15,759,275 3,380,900 3,760, 833 
A eee tt Ma ta ne bse Siaieeo tine bee eels 242 1,884, 642 16,692,388 3,632,636 4,085,141 
GAG ema nG ah eN Cea n et Se cite, aoe se 259 2,033,418 17,686, 684 3,784, 484 4,359,048 
"CHS ic etenicko OER GPa RUERS yo ICES EES Sicha ne Sars 270 2,200,957 20,061,314 4,558,449 5,171,747 
Hela teenie cise s bas Sak OR RE 270 2,315,309 24,380, 802 4,955,247 5,804,690 
OIE os OB ORO ee ISIS A ne IE, tn ie 225 2,444,672 26,525,971 5, 286, 462 6,542,270 
TAS). 6 5 ts GRRE Re ac SE Aa ie ee es 221 2,583,608 28, 447,578 5,618, 667 7,382,895 
HSU kk Be, els Pies iste ane: Sane ee pea S 2,749,481 32,553,238 6,964,177 8,710,318 
TE Bao A CSS Ete RE a rp SS A 2,922,6842 |} 38,278,661 7,618,957 9,497,169 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 2 Not comparable with previous years; only ultimate customers 
now included. Including customers who purchased for resale, the total is 2,923,131. 
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A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp and paper 


plants and with the aluminum industry. 


Such power plants are operated as separate 


organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively low rates. Sub- 
stantial blocks of power are also produced in Quebec for use in Ontario. 


Table 12 shows statistics of publicly owned central electric stations by province for 
1954 and 1955. Table 14 gives comparable statistics for private stations. 


12.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations by Province 1954 and 1955 


Sn 
ee ooo ae SS 55652 


Electric 
Year and Province or Territory Customers! Energy Water 
Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
1954 

Newroundilan des eee a. acts catmsteeis stele cacierecteetehstsiste s0se%> 1,314 4,446 — 2,264 
Prince WarauslanGj.ut cactus aoe risers sere 2,981 8,507 — 4,190 
INOVa SCOba a tee toe cc cice cee tems less Cote tae mare oe iets 65,519 455,279 104,550 141,758 
Ne walrus Wilkie: ford eco crtetie care eS atne oot mratorstotche tena tess 100, 956 391, 502 39, 600 159,481 
CaebeG. A anevcie tik ac ea ans songs amine e wae piers 494,704 8,342,777 1,796,035 1,831,999 
CONEATIO sso eee es ere ee hk Poe eee as cae 1,482,388 18, 289, 567 4,076,797 5,016,958 
Manito Dace oem ic co oeiste eet ae sea le Ceoseinn Misiece cislonenerolahs 219,426 3,009, 962 708, 000 745,250 
Baskatche wai mem ice tere ee ee are tne temic eiaskcteiersiess 157,865 627,307 — 320, 655 
INST Ss a ORE eae Good uA? akGOo GOCE Opae 132,032 514, 250 — 204,375 
British Columbian: sce heen eee ene eee eens 92,104 858, 066 227,845 271,398 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............2.006> 192 51,575 11,350 11,990 

Canadayioa4. re Soo eee ose ester ete ce derine es 2,749,481 32,553,208 6,964,177 8, 710,318 

1955 

We wiLochlam Gnc tice ote etereciicvs cvatere: Siete aietaleleraclenvetctaistelelet 1,368 4,979 _ 2,264 
Prince dwardulsland saa. spite Bice cp ectctes ohisies civisiotersts 3,200 7,915 — 4,190 
NOVir SCOLLA mr riae ete cee hierar ouraie trots eusrtesretieterarahers 66,705 469 , 293 104,550 141,672 
New: Bruns wiclcae nee pnteteiee cee aire ey es ae 104,771 441,465 39, 600 151,536 
Quebeo: AWS AOA EEs REE CIESERalel ASO 516,664 9,078,395 1,796,035 1,831,999 
CREATION. ctl ee Rp eeoETS Shale ileal eheece ceaaae lane Bic aan ote 1,573,487 22,669,096 4,606,077 5,545,088 
MAMICODA Cpa it ceeroe tire nite actions starertte o cloths iehelerstomenere 239, 423 3,102,701 788,000 858,750 
Saslkkat che wart ine attotsd ste tiust pecan ce pore oielot a ommetotcnaves 173,047 807,370 — 372,381 
IA pertac ccs eee sick ier citloieios ove oie ochcniece uaueen Tce 146, 889 635, 583 — 251,375 
BritishiColiai bias: owen cae we roe cte re cece tates stele see 96,931 1,004, 755 268,345 325,519 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............e.e-008- 212 57,709 11,350 12,395 

Canadas 19aas esc en oae ee oe ete atrt 2,922,684) | 38,278,661 7,613,957 9,497,169 


Power Equipment 


1 Figures for 1955 are not comparable with those for 1954 and previous years; only ultimate customers now 


included. Including customers who purchased for resale, the 1955 total is 2,923,131 and provincial totals are: 
Newfoundland, 1,368; Prince Edward Island, 3,240; Nova Scotia, 66,734; New Brunswick, 104,779; Quebec, 516,688; 
Ontario, 1,573,798; Manitoba, 239,430; Saskatchewan, 173,054; Alberta, 146,892; British Columbia, 96,933; Yukon 


and Northwest Territories, 215. 


Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for the years 


1946 to 1955 in Table 13. 


13.—_Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations 1946-55 


OO Tlele—e——ooooooooooeemememmaaaaoaoaoooooomooaaeeeeeeee__eG—w 


Power Equipment 


Generating Electric 
Year Power Customers Energy Water 
Plants Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No No. 7000 kwh. h.p h.p. 
VQAG! Bae dhe cc do «eee eer c o ato eiiers oleate cts 397 826,091 26,997,716 6,104,383 6,389,173 
NGS 7 BAS dec ote sees tet s eRe ee ee 377 870,408 27,665,524 5,750,950 6,025,254 
1G 4S. 08 Be lat Sore HE elt ot ore oie avedetehs olotere clots 393 937,385 25,697, 293 5, 837,670 6,134,455 
VOGT S eto axtya cin crv sister cicreteoroote une rela ste erste rs 391 1,042,951 26,731, 889 6,188,921 6,524,228 
JO5O. BERR cw ape ED cee ohn obes Sate cei baccihs 395 1,068, 867 28, 432, 404 6, 471,350 6, 804, 494 
USS We cee | Re eS OP re Oe Gree AS Shion 377 1,124, 441 30,471,042 6,831,792 7,225,902 
VO DD ee Foe ee Breed ata ele stare abt s cieleiesetnerererer 337 1,175,923 32, 883, 227 7,264,376 7,679,536 
LOSS eres os Slee ate oie eve lewis ole oc storarar arenes terels 303 1,233, 847 34, 413, 349 7,804,711 8,278, 142 
VQ Ss SRA dso aves chee we he suas love everohetepetale Matcher ate 1,252,145 33,383, 202 7,497,346 8,011,498 
DOS ccc ot octane « chic cmeiarcterete te ole iirc eaters 1,302, 2172 34, 631,931 7,924,761 8,488,451 


1 Figures include Newfoundland since 1949. 


eustomers now included. Including customers who purchased for resale, the total is 1,302,427. 


2 Not comparable with previous years; only ultimate 
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The predominant position of Quebec in the privately owned electric power field can be 
seen from Table 14, although that predominance is gradually diminishing. Of the total 
power generated in Canada by all central electric stations in 1955, 36 p.c. was generated 
by privately owned stations in the Province of Quebec as compared with 39 p.c. in 1954 
and 40 p.c. in 1953. 


14.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations by Province 1954 and 1955 


Power Equipment 


Electric 
Year and Province or Territory Customers! Energy Water 
Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
1954 

INEWIOUNG LANG. td © oat a's Roles ete ts leyaenieleols/ns sieve eis 48,014 275,331 106, 850 111,639 
BEINCe TUCWATMISIANG cc cece cciecs cs caeeuerceniecve 11,963 34,007 369 17,349 
ENO VAIS COLLATE: Rie cnteu eine ed state oobi de rete 105, 169 665, 229 51,055 258,113 
IN EA ALE Siig (el ae Oe ne 0 ee eee ee 27,390 508,473 94,000 105, 890 
PRTERICO aa eRe a eon hrc Saree itis bee a imtetcoes 586, 496 25,755, 457 5,598,098 5,618,996 
MOTE ATE eye ee ene ars Bese «os cle, ooh le oie sil aa es wale kan 37,904 1,853, 165 506,079 559, 235 
1 TAPIA} SPP NS a es RS ca PIE a ee Ree a 14, 433 761 7,000 7,000 
PARRALCHO Willers. ects fone cok cect t eet cee eie ae 11,641 664,972 106, 500 156,051 
PACE ER Meee er METS ek OI hc Se IRS Cees biel oS AMSA 107,094 984,235 235, 900 337, 804 
rats lcs OUI OLA cman isc ioniacd sgcamore se cade iiiee bes 299,371 2,627,844 788,105 834, 659 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...............e000. 2,670 13,728 3,390 4,762 

RIEAUR Rs MOET 00/5. gle 5,54 is: 0s:5 0 ee anys wie mimes ne 0-8 1,252,145 33,083, 202 7,497,346 8,011, 498 

1955 

INGWLOUNGIANC:. atc tet tochece ccntecsllcak «<teebcllienaes: 50, 654 706,476 245,650 250, 297 
rImCOp Ward) LSlandiic skis re cit oo ks oh bs Oe wsas Oe islearctne 12,690 39,115 369 17,349 
PIN ARMOUR Ae Saha eee otetevstes crocs vaya sca crouse wi otevasedle's 4 Ste talons 109, 249 736,111 51,055 316,725 
ic WEISTUNS WECKS Selects otek teen cae Slld bos eee be 28,108 431,391 94,000 105,815 
MARES eRe Ye a weedeat ro ane o: Sreke, 3 ates Gelato, «.ocdeb ckrabsiores oo 611,133 26,281, 741 5,790,998 5,813,796 
MO SLUTET LON Retr rise crerciomi cn oiciacsars @.eulais. sie eats. « Serna eee ars 38, 462 1,681,014 518,679 571, 835 
BT ESR COIS ee ctatiete etree «oe Sicc w oraiens Saisie Sisk oe bee Sie aise? 3,741 1,235 7,000 7,640 
Sauk ta Fe 2 os SS ORG ROI EO Oe en Mar ane ae 11,966 674,451 106,500 156,051 
PABDCT LA Ae co cais cece er ee as ree ae babes 119,618 1,093,371 297, 850 387,439 
PSTALIS UNO OlUNA DIAL 4. hiss eioeie te clio wile olds Rw Dees 313, 587 2,972,085 808, 470 855,517 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..........0.0.0cese0s. 3,009 14,991 4,190 5, 987 

Canad arr oan seek tae. setae’ . btdn Leer. z 1,302,217: | 34,631,931 75924, 761 8,488, 451 


1 Figures for 1955 are not comparable with those for 1954 and previous years; ultimate customers only are now 
included. Including customers who purchased for resale, the total is 1,302,427, and provincial totals are: New- 
foundland, 50,657; Prince Edward Island, 12,691; Nova Scotia, 109,266; New Brunswick, 28,127; Quebec, 611,222; 
Ontario, 38,486; Manitoba, 3,746; Saskatchewan, 11,969; Alberta, 119,632; British Columbia, 313,619; Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, 3,012. 


In 1955 private and public stations in Ontario produced about 69 p.c. as much power 
as Quebec stations; these two provinces generated almost 82 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has 
been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial electric power 
commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by provinces in the following 
paragraphs. Certain privately owned utilities are also covered. 


Newfoundland.—There are no publicly owned hydro-electric systems in Newfound- 
land. The largest water power development in the Province is located at Deer Lake. 
The plant, which is operated by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Company 
Limited, has a total capacity of 154,000 h.p. This Company develops hydro-electric 
energy at Deer Lake mainly for its own use in the manufacture of pulp and paper and also 
supplies electric power to the Buchans Mining Company for its mining operations and to 
the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited which distributes electricity to 
consumers in Corner Brook and adjacent communities in the Bay of Islands sections, 
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en ae 


The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company Limited develops hydro-electric 
power at two plants situated at Grand Falls and Bishop's Falls with a total capacity of 
64,000 h.p. The Company utilizes most of its hydro-electric power in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper and supplies light and power to the towns of Grand Falls, Bishop’s Falls, 
Botwood and adjacent communities. 


The Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited has seven plants that develop 
hydro-electric energy with a total installed capacity of 55,400 h.p. It distributes electricity 
to the city of St. John’s and the town of Bell Island and the iron mining operations there. 


The United Towns Electric Company Limited operates eight plants, of which five 
are located at Conception Bay, two on the Burin Peninsula and one on Trinity Bay. The 
Company sells light and power to communities on the Avalon and Burin Peninsula. The 
West Coast Power Company, a subsidiary of the United Towns Electric Company, operates 
a plant on Lookout Brook, a tributary of Flat Bay Brook which flows into St. George’s 
Bay. 

The Iron Ore Company of Canada operates a plant at Menihek Rapids on the 
Ashuanipi River in Labrador. The plant has an initial installation of 12,000 h.p. with 
provision for two additional units. It serves the new iron ore mining centre of the Iron 
Ore Company near Knob Lake. 

Two small companies, the Clarenville Light and Power Company and the Union 
Electric Light and Power Company Limited, operate plants at Clarenville, Port Union 
and Trinity. 

New power plant construction recently completed or under way is outlined at p. 562. 


Prince Edward Island.—The area of Prince Edward Island is only 2,184 sq. miles — 


and three-quarters of its population live in rural areas. Electric power must therefore 
be supplied to rather thickly populated rural districts interspersed with a considerable 
number of small municipalities. There is little opportunity for the development of hydro- 
electric power in the Province since the rivers are short, drainage areas small, and the 
country is relatively flat. Power is therefore mainly generated in thermal and diesel 
plants using imported fuels. 


The Maritime Electric Company Limited, supplies approximately 75 p.c. of the 
Island’s power requirements of 44,296,160 kwh., with a system peak of 11,000 kw. from 
its Charlottetown plant. The plant consists of six steam turbines of 22,365 kw. total 
capacity. In 1956 the Company served 11,565 rural and urban customers over 800 miles 
of Company-owned distribution line with an additional 1,363 rural customers being served 
by 310 miles of distribution line owned by the Provincial Government but connected to 
the Company system. The town of Summerside is connected to Charlottetown by a 33-kv. 
transmission line and purchases approximately 5,000,000 kwh. annually from the Maritime 
Electric Company. : 


Two other power systems supply 25 p.c. of the power consumed. The town of Summer- 
side’s station is powered by nine diesel engines, has a total capacity of 2,835 kw. and 
an annual energy production of 7,700,040 kwh. The station serves 1,996 customers in 
Summerside and 1,244 customers over 132 miles of rural lines. Approximately 520,000 
kwh. of energy is sold to the Scales Hydro Electric Company Limited and about 470,000 
kwh. is sold to the Maritime Electric Company Limited through interconnected systems. 


The Scales Hydro Electric Company Limited operates a small station in Freetown 
on the Dunk River. Its total capacity is 250 kw., 175 kw. of which is generated by water 
power and the remainder by diesel engines. The annual energy production is 453,050 kwh. 
and 681 customers in surrounding areas are served over 29 miles of distribution line. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing for financial assistance to equalize cost 
and revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment 
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to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of 
the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the Province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in 
the Province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission but 
the control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 
of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays regular fees for water 
rights. 

Financially the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from revenue. 
The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1956, showed total fixed assets of $41,871,175 including 
work in progress amounting to $3,915,638. Current assets amounted to $643,856. Liabili- 
ties are as follows: fixed $34,084,340; current $1,935,416; contingency and renewal reserves 
$4,055,673; sinking fund reserves $6,913,749; and general reserves and special reserves 
$2,309,145. 

The initial development of the Commission was an 800-h.p. installation on the Mush- 
amush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. in the first 
complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth in installed capacity 
in the Province, which has reached 107,580 h.p. in hydraulic turbines, 2,806 h.p. in diesel 
units and 41,125 kw. in steam.turbines, Total generation for the year ended Nov. 30, 1956, 
was 500,366,384 kwh. Construction activity during 1955 and 1956 is outlined at p. 563. 

The territory of the Commission extends over the entire Province and embraces 
seven systems which include 24 generating stations and over 4,500 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines through which wholesale and retail customers received 481,670,027 
kwh. during the year ended Nov. 30, 1956. 

The installed capacity and annual output of the various systems of the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission are given in Table 15, 


15.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1956 


First Installed Capacity Annual Generation 
Systems Year of © |---| 
Operation Initial 1956 Initial 1956 
h.p. h.p. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro 
Western Network— 
IM EVEL GN eo TTS Ca Se a eRe ee ee 1921 800 330 208, 752 1,078,000 
FARTINOUY ere hae ee os See es alee BS ON 1943 1,200 1,200 783,913 3,284, 480 
EVOSOWE Virgeeia tls Tet uey > tee beis ied o ols bons ake 1930 560 1,060 365,600 3, 253,080 
GA 54555 CoD E ae ne Drie Doers 1952 8,500 8,500 17,848,117 23,858, 766 
Antigonish— : 
ISATEIES STOO Ket e eaheoss oc che ote Oe ees ee 1940 500 500 1,780,734 2,349,320 
MDI GIIe NOOK es Se ed sess cee eee aole o aetna 1948 3,500 3,500 8,920,000 9,743,840 
Sheet Harbour— ; 
INES aya rere aierne tte cc syencas;sreyrivurats pores f= 1924 5,550 5,440 6,536, 860 11,899,500 
BS TEU epliseree eet us one ecotnieic es Groves wero ech ages 1925 6,290 10,590 Teaulud 32,272,200 
BASCOM ee iat ee lackialtits wclomiacrdakine ohte 1951 —_ 700 _— 1,469, 489 
PAM ORLObae tas «tte ee « ops's't tie Sogcl el egi se 1921 10,700 15,700 19,538,000 31,899,100 
Mersey— 
OTITINAWCOVElOPMNCN be usc «cece aynnge ores esis 1928 29, 400 28,000 85, 863, 390 | 
SO WHOLE GALS ABET = Se ES ON hic bee dhiha oan cont rane 1938 10,200 10,200 37, 866, 000 241.594. 350 
ID eG yey! Br Kole)! cates ore peat a Ne SN CORN oe ieee ee 1950 12,800 12,800 11,154,000 | Y 
MEORVET Gere mb TOOK. «of nets esis ca emien 1955! 6,240 6,240 6,685,770 
BEMIS ICOU neal RRR ERS ah kids Hones ae hat cee dele oe 1929 2,820 2,820 3,680,540 10,942,789 
MPOtdlere ctactics whom ore tae me nee Hed 373,644,914 
Thermal 
MEAG MITCLESC earn cies oleic g oe os wee wees eee ce 1937 72 2,806 21, 650 1,930, 710 
AP AIBOAU BEEALIN Ac. cic lcless nicks? shot net Av ereiavels sual 1945 1, 1252 1,125? 4,437, 280 5,663, 560 
PIGS TREAT DOUL SECA «.-.cctecess shh o,5 aha alele ise 1951 20, 0002 40, 0002 67,158, 500 119,127,200 
Grand Total. .0...5..00.....46. aa Bos ae AoE 500,366,384 
1 Started operation July 1955. 2 Kilowatts. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Power Act 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission 
are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
h.p. h.p. 

Musquashi setae Ely droteentsueins fe 9,320 StaStephenac +. see Diesel pe. . Gen 2, 800 
No biguessecn Speed: Ty CTO eee 27,000.21, Campobelloy 2ene% a. a. Dieseliztos pace aun 300 
Grand! Lake ys. cee Steam 22h 58, 700 Grand Manan.......... Diéselset irae -900 
Saint Johns. hese tens Steg otc: 21,500 Shippecanteny. «rote ae: Diesels; 2s 2,500 
Chuthampntem: ara Steam 1. f.- cor 16, 800 St. Quentin...... mbt Diesel nae 750 
TOtALsCAPACITY 62s. 2) ha aie 140, 570 


All generating units, with the exception of diesel plants at St. Quentin, Campobello 
and Grand Manan are interconnected in a province-wide grid system. 


The statistical information given in Table 16 shows the growth of the Commission’s 
undertakings since 1952. ! 


16.— Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-56 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
High-voltage transmission line... miles 749 827 859 888 1,071 
Distribution len sa. etree ee 5, 938 6,245 6,681 6,891 6,937 
Direct customers.:........--.-++ No. 57,016 61,054 64,181 66, 531 69,415 
Plant capacities. easter «au h.p. 103,310 140,570 140,570 140,570 140,570! 
Power Lenerateds cscs 6 vd secs kwh.| 282,405,310 321, 232, 150 379,369, 500 422,750,090 493 , 609., 040 
Capitalinvested...:...2<..--0.--> $ 38,286,374 48,120,336 52,077,662 56,634, 724 71,140, 250 


REVENUG Merci: cee oe ee ees $ 6,255,615 7,059, 588 7,814,229 8,528, 459 9,635,272 


1 Additions to capacity are outlined at p. 563. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by 8.Q. 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and 
given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (R.S.Q. 1925, c. 46) and 20 Geo. V, c. 34, the 
Quebec Streams Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the 
Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate 
certain storage dams to regulate the flow of streams. It assisted companies engaged 
in such work by the systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on 
meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water power sites and determina- 
tion of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers. 


On Apr. 1, 1955, the Quebec Streams Commission was abolished and its powers and 
attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, Province of Quebec. 
The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time of transfer, either by means of dams 
on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, 
the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the Chicoutimi, the Au Sable, and the Métis. 
The Commission also operated nine reservoirs on North River, two in the watershed of 
the Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin on Rivieére-du- 
Loup (lower). 


Other Reservoir Control.—Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the 
Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and 
_ the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River; the Témiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, 
controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, 
controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the 
Ottawa River, controlled by the Federal Department of Public Works; Kipawa Lake on 
the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; and Dozois Lake on 
the upper Ottawa River and Pipmaukin Lake in the Bersimis River watershed, controlled 
by the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


~ 
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Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake 
St. John reservoirs, have a total capacity of 1,950,000 h.p. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
was established by 8.Q. 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power to the munici- 
palities, to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of 
Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 


On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Commission took 
over: (a) the system of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated for the generation 
and distribution of electricity; (6) the undertaking of the Montreal Island Power Company 
for the generation and distribution of electricity; and (c) all the shares of the capital stock 
of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company. Thus the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission at the end of 1956 controlled among other assets the following hydro-electric 
-plants:*¥— 


Installed 
Plant River Capacily 
“o h.p. 

Waar e re er ee Ss | RR EE SOE SAY St. Lawrences seen vo oe eons oe A 2.919206 2400 
a urdeECOCOLET, © Recta tice tres ae cere eh Rivicre-des-Prairies ss soe. hese wc hee 45,000 
ESGAULHINOIS  tnediires cee eee ert eke St. Lawrence...... Wee Aa een eee 1, 400, 000 
GEL LTRG G1 Dla att salen area anita ie ance Pala Upper Owawe wee ee eee eee 64,000 
TEATW OIG bo Hie copter rte lh aneete EU ees Mone OLeawa cnc se mt ar cesta ee etre 32,000 
_ E-EYREp METS PIN CO gal REP HS AS RN Re BGP RUNQIS wigan eccrine, ase home pee alas cass 300, 000 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light and 
power requirements to Metropolitan Montreal and surrounding districts, embracing a 
population of nearly 2,000,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied to the 
Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through the Beauharnois Light, 
Heat and Power Company power is sold to The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of 100,000 h.p. to Massena, N.Y., and 
250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 h.p. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


17.Growth of the Quebec Hydro System 1946-55 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1935-45 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572. 


Power 
Municipalities Customers Distributed 
Year Served Served wane ~- 
Total Primary 
No. No. h.p. h.p. 
GE OS a ae Ate eee ere eee oe ae 809, 022 1,085,000 947,000 
LS SS Se eae ee eer ot el ee 61 318,984 1,127,000 980,000 
ER BE No aussie Svs tne, oy. 8 Snape Buse tobe 61 330, 799 1, 202,000 1,034,000 
SO ing a clr eae oaths alesis esta 61 349, 347 1,233,000 1,119,000 
EO et cea ee tata aes 64 358, 026 1,296,000 1,182,000 
aM cE oo a src Enz psu d ooys Si) syne ee ao 66 387,218 1,312,000 1,312,000 
P52... 0) eS SS eee 67 400,779 1,620,000 1,462,000 
a i a ae a A nine S 67 413, 489 1,748,000 1,625,000 
UPA NGS Pn ee SA ed he Bet 67 430, 687 1,700, 000 1,687,000 
Semmes, CA. Kaan dite 67 458,811 1,760,000 1,725,000 
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Power plant construction recently completed and under way is outlined at pp. 563-564. 


18.—Distribution of Quebec Hydro Primary Power by Customer Group 1951-55 


(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p 

Montreal Systems aceite ao cteae te clei Ceiets eters teletet ayers 803, 000 873,000 997,000 | 1,117,000 1,230,000 

Beauharnois Local System.............-2.+eeeee: 171,000 189,000 213,000 154,000 106, 000 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. of 

Ontarioy}neas 24+ doen ee te oe 250,000 250,000 250,000 250, 000 250,000 

Massena Sy stertl a5 pene: cece rie ue eo amen iseueg 80, 000 135, 000 142,000 126,000 99,000 

Ghawinigan Systenine -arme care Seen ie ale 8,000 15,000 23,000 40, 000 40,000 

Totalseit PCs Se Sire, eee 1,312,000 | 1,462,000 | 1,625,000 | 1,687,000 1,725,900 


ee ee ee 


In addition to these generating and distributing systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission owns the 64,000-h.p. upper Ottawa River plant at Rapid VI, the 48,000-h.p. 
Rapid II plant and also the Dozois Reservoir. Average primary power capacities for this 
Northern Quebec System (Cadillac-Noranda district) are: 1951, 30,550 h.p.; 1952, 29,200 
h.p.; 1953, 54,000 h.p.; 1954, 80,000 h.p.; 1955, 96,000 h.p. 

The Commission delivers some 30,000 h.p. on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River in the Gaspe area. That power is temporarily purchased from Manicouagan Power 
Company and transmitted across the River through a 69-kv. submarine cable, over a 
distance of 30 miles. The Commission also purchases about 13,000 h.p. from Saguenay 
Transmission Company for delivery to mining companies in the Chibougamau area. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was created in 1906 
by an enactment of the Ontario Legislature. In its creation, consideration was given to 
the recommendations of advisory commissions previously appointed in response to public 
demand that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed for the 
benefit of all the people of the Province. The Commission operates under the authority 
of The Power Commission Act (7 Edw. VII, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification 
of the Act of 1906 and subsequently modified by numerous amending Acts (R.S.O. 1950, 
c. 281). 


The Commission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. One commissioner must be, and a second com- 
missioner may be, a member of the Executive Council of the Province of Ontario. 


The Commission is a corporate entity, a self-sustaining public concern endowed 
under The Power Commission Act with broad powers to produce, buy and deliver electric 
power throughout the Province and to exercise certain regulatory functions with respect 
to the large group of municipal electrical utilities which it serves. The enterprise admin- 
istered by the Commission is generally referred to as Ontario Hydro. 


Initially the undertaking proposed to purchase a block of 100,000 h.p. from the Ontario 
Power Company Limited at Niagara Falls and to distribute this to 13 municipalities which 
had signed the original contracts with the Commission to take power at cost. Construction 
of a transmission system to distribute power to the member municipalities was begun 
in 1909, and by the end of 1910 power was being supplied to several municipalities through 
what was known as the Niagara System. In northwestern Ontario the Thunder Bay 
System was inaugurated when the Commission built a short transmission line and a sub- 
station to serve Port Arthur with power purchased from the Kaministiquia Power Company. 

The establishment of the original Niagara System was followed in 1911 by the forma- 
tion of the Severn System and subsequently of other systems to serve groups of municipal- 
ities in various sections of the Province. In 1924 the Severn and two other systems were 
consolidated to form the Georgian Bay System and in 1929 and 1930 a consolidation of 
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four systems created the Eastern Ontario System. In 1944 the Southern Ontario System 
came into being through the consolidation of the Niagara, Georgian Bay, and Eastern 
Ontario Systems. 

The Commission continued to operate the Thunder Bay System in the northern part 
of the Province and in addition it undertook during the 1930’s to operate, in trust for the 
Provincial Government, a group of unconnected systems serving mainly mining and pulp 
and paper industries, and known as the Northern Ontario Properties. In 1945 its services 
in northern Ontario were further extended by the purchase of the power system of the 
Northern Ontario Power Company Limited. On Jan. 1, 1952, the Northern Ontario Proper- 
ties and the Thunder Bay System were merged for financial and administrative purposes 
and the consolidation continues to be known as the Northern Ontario Properties. 


For the financial and administrative purposes of the Commission, the Province is 
divided into two parts: that part lying south of a line drawn approximately west from 
Mattawa on the Upper Ottawa River to Georgian Bay is served by the Southern Ontario 
System; the part lying to the north is served by the Northern Ontario Properties. The 
total area is in turn subdivided into nine regions, seven in the south and two in the north, 
with regional offices located strategically in nine major municipalities. The Southern 
Ontario System is a fully integrated co-operative power system. Primarily it serves a 
group of 324 municipalities receiving power at cost under contracts established according 
to the provisions of The Power Commission Act. In the Northern Ontario Properties, 
each of the two regions, which at present correspond with the Northeastern and North- 
western Divisions, is an integrated power system as the result of the gradual consolidation 
of several formerly isolated systems. There is no interconnection between the North- 
eastern and Northwestern Divisions but there are facilities for the interchange of power 
between the Northeastern Division and the Southern Ontario System. The Northern 
Ontario Properties is not a co-operative system although it does serve a group of eight 
municipalities in its Northwestern Region on a cost-contract basis. Apart from the supply 
of power to these cost-contract customers, the Northern Ontario Properties are held and 
operated in trust for the Province of Ontario. The basic principle governing the financial 
operations of the undertaking is that electrical service is provided by the Commission 
to the municipal electrical utilities, and by them to their customers at cost. 


The Commission’s total cost of operation includes the power it purchases, all charges 
for operation and maintenance of the power systems, interest, and reserve provisions for 
depreciation, contingencies and stabilization of rates. A sinking-fund reserve is also 
included for the retirement of the Commission’s capital debt. The enterprise from its 
inception has been self-supporting, except for the Provincial Government assistance of 
50 p.c. of the capital cost of rural distribution facilities, undertaken in pursuance of the 
Province’s long established policy of assisting agriculture. The Province also guarantees 
the payment of principal and interest of all bonds issued by the Commission and held by 
the public. 


The undertaking as a whole involves two distinct phases of operation: (1) Provision 
of power supply—either by generation or purchase—and its transformation, transmission 
and delivery in wholesale quantities to municipal electrical utilities, certain large industrial 
customers and rural operating areas. This phase of operation is performed by The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. (2) The retail distribution of electric energy. In 
most cities and towns, and in many villages and certain township areas, retail distribution 
of electric energy is conducted by municipal commissions under the general supervision 
of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario as provided for in The Power Com- 
mission Act and The Public Utilities Act. These local commissions own and operate 
their own distribution facilities. In a small group of municipalities Ontario Hydro owns 
the distribution facilities and conducts retail distribution through what are called local 
systems. Throughout most of rural Ontario the Commission, on behalf of the respective 
townships, operates the distribution facilities and attends to all physical and financial 
operations connected with the retail distribution of energy to customers in the rural oper- 
ating areas. Since 1944 the rate structure applying to rural customers designated as 
farm, hamlet, commercial, and summer service has been uniform throughout the Province. 
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The growth of Ontario Hydro’s physical and financial resources reflects the remarkable 
industrial and social development of the Province. In 1914 the Commission purchased 
its first generating station, Big Chute on the Severn River. Later in the same year the 
first Commission-built generating station was placed in service at Wasdell Falls, also on 
the Severn River. This early program of purchase and construction of generating stations 
reached a climax in the great Queenston-Chippawa development, later renamed Sir Adam 
Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1 in honour of the first Chairman of the Commission. 
This station first delivered power in 1922 but four years later the Commission found it 
necessary to negotiate for the extensive purchase of power from large Quebec suppliers 
in order to satisfy Ontario’s steadily growing power demands—demands that have 
continued to increase over the years. 

In 1956 the primary and secondary load carried reached a total of 4,909,104 kw. and 
a total of 29,523,546,866 kwh. was supplied during that year from all the Commission’s 
resources generated and purchased. 

Primary power requirements in the Commission’s systems have increased over the 
past 34 years at a rate of 6.6 p.c. per annum. Since 1950 the rate has been 8.3 p.c. per 
annum and the Commission has been able to keep abreast of requirements only through 
a most vigorous program of capital construction. Table 20 shows the power development 
program and indicates the magnitude of construction work completed to date and in 
progress at four new developments and at five stations already in service. The two major 
projects under construction are the St. Lawrence Power Project and Sir Adam Beck- 
Niagara Generating Station No. 2 on the Niagara River. 

The 1955 Year Book, at pp. 549-553, contains a descriptive article on the St. Lawrence 
Power Project. Itisa separate undertaking from the St. Lawrence Seaway but the planning, 
construction and operation of both must be carefully co-ordinated. Construction of the 
Seaway is the responsibility of authorities created by Canada and the United States. The 
Power Project is being built jointly by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
and The Power Authority of the State of New York and is subject to the approval of a 
Joint Board of Engineers appointed by the Governments of Canada and the United States. 
The Commission and The Power Authority will share equally in the cost of constructing 
the Project, exclusive of the cost of powerhouse machinery and equipment which will be 
borne by the respective entities. The generating station on the Canadian side will be 
known as the Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence Generating Station. 

The new station will have an installed capacity of 820,000 kw. in 16 units and will be 
of the modified outdoor type. It will form part of a common powerhouse structure ex- 
tending 3,300 feet from the eastern end of Barnhart Island to the Canadian mainland. 
Other structures associated with the Project include the Long Sault dam at the upper end 
of Barnhart Island, the Iroquois dam about 25 miles farther up stream, and dykes as 
required to contain the headpond. The Project also involves the relocation of transport- 
ation and communication facilities, the re-establishment of whole communities beyond 
the area to be flooded by the headpond, and the improvement of channels in the 
St. Lawrence River. 

First concrete for the powerhouse structure was placed in February 1956, just 18 
months after the commencement of construction. By the middle of the summer, pours 
in excess of 2,000 cu. yards daily were being made and by the end of the year more than 
40 p.c. of all concrete work for the Canadian powerhouse was finished. Concrete placing 
was begun on embedded parts for the first three turbines. 

Almost all the residential work in two new townsites was complete and other work 
on providing essentia! services was proceeding in these townsites and in other communities 
where house-moving was under way. One section of relocated highway was open to traffic 
and track-laying for the relocated Canadian National Railway line was almost finished. 

During 1957, the first of four additional units scheduled for installation in the main 
powerhouse at Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2 was placed in serviee. 
All four units will be in service in 1958. The six-unit pumping-generating scheme asso- 
ciated with this development was also initially placed in service in the summer of 1957 
and all units were in service by the end of the year. 
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The 1,550-foot control dam being built by the Commission as part of the Niagara 
River remedial works was scheduled for service in 1957. This marks the completion of the 
remedial works required under the Niagara Diversion Treaty of 1950 and undertaken 
on the United States side of the river by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and on the Canadian side by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The 
cost is shared equally by Canada and the United States. 

Other construction under way is outlined at pp. 564-565. 

During 1956 the Commission’s fixed assets showed an increase of $160,238,456 and 
at the end of the year amounted to $1,732,994,596. The accumulated depreciation provided 
on these assets was $190,314,840. Total assets after deducting this accumulated depre- 
ciation amounted to $2,010,680,078. 

In 1956 a total of 350 municipal utilities purchased power from the Commission 
under cost or fixed-rate contracts for resale to their customers. These utilities had fixed 
assets amounting to $298,832,207, against which they had provided $66,539,420 in accumu- 
lated depreciation. Municipal utility assets after deducting this accumulated depreciation 
amounted to $466,075,117, of which $183,262,708 represented the equity acquired in the 
Commission’s systems by those utilities operating under cost contracts. 


19.— Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated and 
Purchased (All Systems), December 1955 and 1956 


Commission’s Generating Stations 


Year and System —_. |] Power Purchased 
Hydro-electric! Thermal-electric! 
kw. h.p. kw. h.p. kw. h.p. 
December 1955— 
Southern Ontario System...............5. 2,596,400 | 3,480,429 | 686,000 | 852,547 | 681,100 913,002 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
MNortheastern: Division...) ¢csessisie0ea 297, 400 398,660 | ~ 1,000 1,340 1, 200 1,609 
Northwestern Division oi .dcél!. oo. des ones 315, 200 422,520 —- — 2,200 2,949 
Totals, Resources.............. 3,209,000 | 4,301,609 | 637,000 | 853,887 | 684,500 917,560 
December 1956— 
Southern Ontario System................- 2,625,400 | 3,519,302 | 616,000 | 825,737 | 640,000 857, 909 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
IMortneas tern (1LVISIOM i.e. «alecles osinre 297, 400 398, 660 1,300 1,743 1,200 1,609 
Northwestern Division................- 368, 100 493, 432 — — 2,700 3,619 
Totals, Resources.............. 3,290,900 | 4,411,394 | 617,300 | 827,480 | 643,900 863,137 
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1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power subject to periodic change as equipment and water conditions 
vary, which the source is expected to be able to supply at the time of the system’s peak demand. For the Com- 
mission owned or Commission operated generating stations, it is presumed that all units are available and that the 
supply of water is normal. Contractual stipulations govern the capacities of sources of purchased power. 


20.—Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
1947-60, as at Dec. 31, 1956 


Dependable 
System and Development In Service Peak 
Capacity 
kw. 
Southern Ontario System— 
Dataw Palls— Niagara IRCZION: osc ceo demise s ba vieieie epee owes (extension by 1 unit) 1947 57,000 
emer Nada asia Gl VCL, |: cceues ho 5.c1< cine aveysaege- cusielecslenhere Mejores ceils os ga ela wie 1948 63, 000 
Polymer Corporation (additional power purchase contract)..........6...00e eee eee 1948 22,000 
eres Ci lmiS— Ota wd RIVED 2.5 cis scccis + ovete: fie oie Mobi « ayucese ey leleld 2 cheese o ieejee cia geie wah 1950-51 372,000 
re LAW AMER VOL. cers loa oo cieprieh tan rs ini > o's sneha elas Sidhe org auaunie's Eoee-e\ere-e. eo 1950-51 117,000 
ree LGA —L OLOLLO ecis elels Heke ties siti ate Hak ewesilne ssiae dienes (4 units) 1951-53 400, 000! 
(4 units) 1958-60 800, 000! 
EME RET “NV INSOLE as we ict ae anes etn ae Le Opera ae Ses eh die eae onde vies 1951-53 264,000! 
Meme art OU WA ERA VCDs eid cece rate Sceoettore Viadydons eivtats Dalat ein tment cae otieee 1952-53 210,000 
Sir Adam Beck-Niagara No. 2—Niagara River...............:eeeeeeee (12 units) 1954-55 900,000! 
(4 units) 1957-58 300,000! 
Pumping-generating station (6 units) 1957-58 170,000! 
Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence—St. Lawrence River-:............-- (16 units) 1958-60 820,000! 
Nuclear Power Demonstration—near Des Joachims Generating Station.......... 1959 20,000! 


SF 


1 Installed capacity. 
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20.—Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
1945-60, as at Dec. 31, 1956—concluded 
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Dependable 
System and Development In Service Peak 
Capacity 
te ee 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division— 
George W. Rayner—Mississagi River...........-.. sc eee cece cece scene renee eens 1950 47,000 
Northwestern Division— 
Bar. Falls—Pinglish-Rivers.cnus cw. « des sock eee (extension by 1 unit) 1948 6,000 
Aguasabon—Aguasabon River.......... 0002s creer cece cee e een n ence ene eneens 1948 44,000 
Pine Portage—Nipigon River.......... 00. e cece cence eee eee e nee e eee ee eens eee 1950-54 119,200 
Manitou Falls—Pnelish River 2... i ond wooed ae pivee.d ue dooney «al (4 units) 1956 } 65.700 
(1 unit ) 1958 y 
Caribou Falls—English River. .......... 00: c ese e cece eee nec een eens (3 units) 1958 67,500 
Whitedog Falls—Winnipeg River. ..........--.0 eee e eee e eee eee peeee (3 units) 1958 54,000 
Cameron Falls—Nipigon River.............::seeeeeee eee (extension by 1 unit) 1958 19,100 
Alexander—Nipigon River..........0:.00 see ceeeeeeer cece (extension by 1 unit) 1958 11,300 
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°1.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Years Ended Dee. 31, 1952-56 


Note.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
ia ¢ kw kw kw. kw kw 
Southern Ontario System..................... 2,798,476 | 2,909,190 | 38,162,142 | 3,740,760 4,160,925 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeasternebivisionte sts: em em ce kine ane 283, 958 309, 100 332, 706 366, 458 391,442 
Northwestern Divislonasa.- step ie erin: 247, 852 262,356 283 , 896 329,122 356, 737 
DOtals Hane oe eae tte 3,330,286 | 3,480,646 | 3,778,744 | 4,436,540 4,909,104 
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22. Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1947-49 and Dec. 31, 1950-56 


eee ee ee ee SSS —————e——————————— ee 
aaa 


a‘ rai aate Bes of 
unici- ustomers ommission 
Year palities Served Sed i a qi and 
Served Directly or oo aba Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
(OEY om ons Sparen 7 SOR Sp eee Ae Bene ne 944 952,853 2,003,139 610, 133, 232 
G4 GtaNRAR, Chee RRR tO cis els coeon cient a eames. 970 1,004, 127 1,887,317 708, 708, 622 
LO AQ ea eee Re Le ee Re citi ate chores 1,017 : 1,078,221 2, 150,230 898, 466, 484 
Ast Pr ee eres Sool eee On ee opto are toe by Ty siete 2,714,565 1,080, 200,039 
195 face ee EE Bee eee se i ete ere ois esa sia oe daeliio 1,249,366 2,945,990 1,261,739, 406 
TOR nar. 5 aks 5 os CAE REE ote Pils oc ae usin etic asnens 1,244 1,317,249 3,330,286 1,442,511, 467 
TOSS acy, aerate ee HEMINE Dtehs chee cetera ePctere  ia's 1,279 1,389, 750 3,480, 646 1,687, 947,082 
57 eee tae On a eae Pre en Reh. code a ary 1,301 1,467,034 8,778, 744 1, 883,311,970 
1 OD Sie, Ala ice ee eR ois oct Sas tacgs Sonesta = where O20 1,540,011 4,436,340 2,040,174, 745 
LR EE ee CRASS ar id cries Si Sa ee othe Ia oo 1,340 1,612,049 4,909,104 2,293,492, 487 


1 Sum of the maximum 20 minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 
by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each System for the last month of each 
scal year. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission was established in 1919 for the pur- 
pose of distributing electric energy throughout the Province, with the exception of the 
Metropolitan Winnipeg area. An agreement, signed in 1955 by the Manitoba Hydro- 
Electric Board, the City of Winnipeg, the Winnipeg Electric Company and The Manitoba 
Power Commission, provided for the acquisition by the Commission of the distribution 
properties of the Winnipeg Electric Company and of the City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric 
System in the suburban areas adjacent to the city. The transfer of these properties became 
effective Apr. 1, 1955. The utility currently operates under The Manitoba Power Com- 
mission Act (R.S.M. 1954, c. 203), as amended. 


The Commission’s supply of electric energy for distribution is purchased from The 
Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board at various points in or near Winnipeg. The Commission 
has gradually acquired virtually all the municipally owned and local privately owned 
distributing plants within the Province and now supplies service from a widespread net- 
work of transmission lines. The Commission’s program of rural electrification which was 
started in the late 1930’s and was designed to bring hydro-electric power at uniform service 
rates to all rural centres with a population of 20 or over, is now completed and currently 
serves 521 centres. The farm electrification program, recommended by the Manitoba 
Electrification Enquiry Commission in 1942 and begun in 1945, was successfully completed 
as an area coverage project in 1953. The Commission now serves over 43,000 farms. 


Now that Manitoba is Western Canada’s most completely electrified province, the 
Commission is placing special emphasis on long-range programs designed to keep progress 
with the future electrical needs of the Province. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation, established Feb. 1, 1949, 
operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act, 1950 (8.8. 1950, c. 10), as 
amended. It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which operated from 
Feb. 11, 1929 to Jan. 31, 1949. The main functions of the Corporation are the generation, 
transmission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 
1952 the Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase, and to transmit, 
distribute, sell and supply power from natural or manufactured gas. 


Particulars of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Commission during the 
period 1929 to 1948 and of the operations of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation during 
1949 to 1955 are given in earlier editions of the Year Book. 


The Corporation is experiencing extensive growth. In 1956 it served 796 urban 
communities (with six or more customers) in retail sales and the urban communities of 
Saskatoon, Swift Current and Battleford in bulk sales. Activities of the Corporation are 
extended to the entire Province with the exception of such cities as Regina and Weyburn, 
which own and operate municipal plants and distribution systems, and Moose Jaw where 
the local plant and distribution system is owned and operated by National Light and 
Power Company Limited. A number of small communities, the largest being the town 
of Kamsack, are not yet served by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation. Some of these 
utilities, mostly privately owned, were taken over by the Corporation in 1956. 


At the end of 1956 the Corporation served 162,594 customers, of whom 27,608 were 
located in communities which were supplied with power in bulk sales and 134,986 were 
Corporation retail customers. The latter comprised 96,763 customers in communities 
considered as urban and 38,223 customers classified as rural, predominantly farmers. 
During 1956 all these customers absorbed 659,720,877 kwh. of which 622,676,923 kwh. 
were generated in Corporation plants and 37,043,954 kwh. were purchased in bulk from 
Regina and from National Light and Power Company utilities. At the end of the year 
the investment of the Provincial Government in Corporation assets (electric and natural 
gas) amounted to $107,485,378. 


During 1956 the Saskatchewan Power Corporation owned and operated three steam 
generating plants (at Estevan, Prince Albert and Saskatoon) and eight diesel plants with 
capacity of over 500 kw. each (at Hudson Bay, Maple Creek, Meadow Lake, Shaunavon, 
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Swift Current, Unity, Kindersley and Yorkton). The total plant capability at the end 
of 1956 was assessed at 202,950 kw., of which 170,000 kw. was located in steam plants 
and 32,610 kw. in diesel plants. 


At the end of 1956 the Corporation owned and operated 41,444 miles of transmission 
and rural lines. Of this total 9,150 miles of line were added to the system in 1956 com- 
prising 117 miles of 138,000-volt line, 180 miles of 72,000-volt line, 387 miles of 25,000-volt 
line, and 8,466 miles of 14,400-volt line in connection with rural electrification. Large 
substations were built in 1956 with a total capacity of 44,200 kva. 


°23.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation 1947-56 
Nore.—Figures for 1929-33 are given at p. 499 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1934-46 at p. 578 of the 1950 edition. 


pbiehe there eee ee) See ee ek eS ee eee 
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ommulsties Tndivadaat ‘ 
erved in Meters in ower 
Year Bulk and Communities Distributed Revenue 

Retail Sales Served 

No No. kwh $ 

[OUT on alee ee he eae ek eG emer copes 320 63, 805 160, 420, 859 4,442,507 
[OAS Rees dele dh. MPP Ree” Fee Oe eect diclartaneae cee ee 366 71,009 186, 834, 305 5,058, 142 
1949s. oases 5 bc eeetemines Drs owls ce eet canine rere 420 78,389 202,135, 947 5,629,372 
L950 . eee ee Ate Les Reed ON de eee i 454 84,361 235,926, 656 6,363, 597 
[Odie dite Sc eiheyen Pak ee hs ae CA RCTS 535 93,923 278, 826,919 7,159,876 
TOR Dee ee oe on eae ei eee Seer 582 107,942 332,674,176 8,553,619 
O53 usp A Re SO ores ee renee 631 122,676 398,211,673 10,363,752 
LOG 43 oe oe a ee Pe ee a 664 134, 587 472,763,014 11, 936, 234 
TOGO eer reece eee cae odiere Bh crorenatege acre 742 149, 134 556,776,981 13,350, 177 
1056-44 E 5. Sees ee ee Ae oe RAL AIDE 799 162,594 659,720, 877 15,566,910 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power generating and distributing systems in Alberta 
is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over privately 
owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners which has jurisdiction over 
the distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to hold investigation upon 
complaint made either by a municipality or by a utility company and, following such 
investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


There are three private utility services in the Province: Calgary Power Limited, 
Canadian Utilities Limited, and Northland Utilities Limited. A synopsis of these services 
is given below. 


Calgary Power Limited.—This Company has eleven hydro generating plants on the 
Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary, namely: Horseshoe Falls, Kananaskis Falls, 
Ghost River, Cascade, Barrier, Spray, Rundle, Three Sisters, Bearspaw, Pocaterra, and 
Interlakes. The Company also operates a steam plant of 88,000 h.p. at Wabamun, west 
of Edmonton. At Dec. 31, 1956, the Company’s total plant capacity was 374,450 h.p. 
All the hydro plants except Bearspaw are operated by remote control from the Kananaskis 
Falls plant. 


The Company has five reservoirs on the Bow River and its tributaries: 


Take Minnewanks. . fecwres: > acccdecstinoan a pease ae Be ee 180,000 acre-feet 
Interlakes (Upper Kananaskis Lake)........ te ere 100,000 acre-feet 
Pocaterra. (Lower Kananaskis Lake) i. 202: .). ..- lane etal en hese 50,000 acre-feet 
Soray Lakess. aa .+cgtehtt so ebiaeredt Nome ee saree eee tee 200,000 acre-feet 
(SIRGSU. picid dh patio dale a aie Pree Se ee eee ee . 74,000 acre-feet 


An agreement with the City of Medicine Hat provides an additional 33,500 h.p. to 
the Company from the city’s steam plant. Power from these plants is fed into a trans- 
mission network which supplies the entire electricity requirements of the cities of Calgary, 
Red Deer and Wetaskiwin, about 408 towns, villages and hamlets, and a substantial 
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industrial load in central and southern Alberta. This transmission network is also con- 
nected with the municipal utilities of the cities of Edmonton and Lethbridge, Canadian 
Utilities Limited at Drumheller, Vegreville and Vermilion, and the East Kootenay Power 
Company in the Crowsnest Pass. 

During 1957 an addition to the hydro system is scheduled for completion; this is an 
extension to the Cascade plant of 23,000 h.p. The Company has about 4,300 miles of 
main transmission lines and 2,126 miles of distribution lines extending from Plamondon 
in the north, Milk River and Waterton in the south, and from Chauvin, Macklin (Sask.), 
Brooks and Bow Island in the east, to Nordegg, Banff and Crowsnest Pass in the west. 
The cities of Calgary and Red Deer, and the towns of Ponoka, Fort Macleod and Cardston 
are supplied on a wholesale basis, but all other points on the same system are supplied on 
a retail basis. At Dec. 31, 1956, electric pumping service was being supplied to over 2,500 
oil wells, as well as service directly to other sectors of the oil industry, such as gathering 
stations, refineries and pipeline pumping. Service was also provided to several industrial 
plants near Edmonton. } 

An extensive farm electrification program is in progress in Alberta and at Dec. 31, 
1956, the Company was serving 27,096 farms. Calgary Power constructs, operates and 
provides for the engineering of these co-operatives through a non-profit subsidiary (Farm 
Electric Services Limited), energy being supplied to the farm co-operative consumers at cost. 


Canadian Utilities Limited.—Towns and villages to the north, east and west of Drum- 
heller, and to the north and east of Vegreville are supplied by three inter-connected plants 
at Battle River, Vermilion and Drumheller. The Battle River plant has a 32,000-kw. 
coal-fired steam unit; the Vermilion plant has an 8,500-kw. gas turbine and 9,000 kw. 
in gas-fired steam equipment; and the Drumheller plant has 19,000 kw. in coal-fired steam 
equipment. ‘Towns and villages north, east and west of Grande Prairie are served by 
two internal combustion plants. One, situated in Fairview, has 1,200 kw. in a natural 
gas unit—the other in Grande Prairie has 5,700 kw. in diesel and gas-diesel installations. 
Towns and villages south of Lesser Slave Lake are supplied by diesel installations totalling 
390 kw. at Kinuso and Slave Lake. In addition, a 10,000-kw. gas turbine plant near 
Sturgeon Lake is to be completed in 1957, which will supply both Grande Prairie and 
Slave Lake areas. The Company’s plant in Fort St. John, B.C., was sold in 1956. 

There are tie lines with Calgary Power Limited at Vermilion, Vegreville and Drum- 
heller; and with Northland Utilities Limited at Fairview and Valleyview. The Company 
serves over 36,200 customers in approximately 330 towns, villages and hamlets (including 
111 rural electrification associations) through a network of approximately 3,118 miles 
of transmission and distribution lines, in addition to 7,427 miles of Rural Association 
lines. Since 1949, rural electrification in the territory served has been extended to farmers 
on a co-operative basis whereby the farm or rural electrification association system is 
constructed and operated at cost for the farmer by the Company. Over 8,000 farmers 
are receiving electric power service. In 1957, the Company purchased control of the 
McMurray Light and Power Company, Limited, operating a 300-kw. diesel installation 
serving the town of McMurray. 


Northland Utilities Limited —This Company, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
supplies electric service to 6,500 customers located in 36 communities, Diesel generating 
plants are located in Jasper, Athabasca, High Prairie, Fort Vermilion, McLennan, Peace 
River, Fairview, Lac La Biche and in Hay River, N.W.T. 

A hydro generating plant supplies additional power at Jasper and through 250 miles 
of 24,000-volt transmission line serves 27 other communities. In addition, approximately 
1,200 miles of farm line owned by rural co-operatives serve 1,000 farm customers. A 
Northland Utilities subsidiary, Uranium City Power Company Limited, generates and 
distributes electricity to 450 customers in Uranium City, Sask. 

Natural gas is supplied to 3,000 customers in 12 communities in Northern Alberta— 
Fairview, Bluesky, Whitelaw, Brownvale, Berwyn, Grimshaw, Grande Prairie, Spirit 
River, Sexsmith, Rycroft, Woking and Clairmont. 
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A subsidiary, Northland Utilities B.C. Limited, supplies gas to 2,200 customers in 
Dawson Creek and Pouce Coupe, B.C. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the Provincial Electric Power Act. Operations were 
commenced in August of the same year with the acquisition of electrical properties in 
several parts of the Province. The following statement shows the growth in the number 
of customers from 1948 to 1957:— 


Total Cumulative 
Year Ended Services Services Services Services 
Mar. 31 Acquired Installed for to End of 
Period Period 
No. No. No. No. 
1948 Peet SS BETES. CAN AER 3 Detergents 1,000 3,431 4,431 27,470 
1949-8 ios nacre ok ees eres Sack Gente eee 831 3,318 4,149 31,619 
KOT) eeertisled agi” “oF Ae Rael elena. SAAR maison te toy ec 4,686 3,021 8,007 39, 626 
AOL ET el oe ties ee retnatnea cetera me intaeatercnccan 473 4,075 4,548 44,174 
iV Mme WOR cent ay ween gle Merny quem OPMENT ic’ 5c 103 2,600 meat 45.912 
Soldner lop ieee eee ee cee ee ees —325 —640 —965 , 
1053 rts, BIG RI IO. ees — 3,597 3,597 49, 509 
LOR 4 twee 5 NG ROME Ut oct 7 Wena MeN oi Sak — 3, 264 3, 264 52,773 
Raia iebgacecat tm atnts Me tiy tha Ue x Aether earth 523 3, 261 3, 784 56, 557 
LOS GAS SATA ROLE Et ee Oe ae 406 4,382 4,788 61,345 
Gy oe eee een eer OO nh ean ne Deri 4,676 5,525 wpe 69.574 
Sole pr Aiaen, na oe age coupe oe hooade acon Oun —337 —1,635 —1,972 : 


Continued expansion in generating capability, transmission and distribution plant, 
power requirements, installed services and revenues marked the year ended Mar. 31, 1957. 
A 23.2-p.c. rise in revenues compared favourably with a 16.8-p.c. increase in expenditures. 
The resulting operating surplus was $1,531,937 (before provision for hydro deficiency) an 
increase of 96.9 p.c. over the 1955-56 operating surplus. Details of construction under way 
are given on pp. 566-567. 


24.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 
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Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

G@ustomers a: 28s ce eee No. 49,509 52,773 56,577 61,345 69,574 
Installed plant capacity.......... kw. 124,415 174,255 176, 866 211,366 284, 435 
Circuit Miles of Line— ‘ 

Transmission (high voltage)...miles 590 624 689 795 1,009 

Distribution primaries......... Se 2,704 2,995 3,001 3,781 4,147 
Power Requirements— 

Generateaden ce oe ae eee kwh.| 524,502,927 | 687,158,106 | 812,793,062 | 955, 007,458 | 1,058,915, 734 

Purchased... fsanaeetccste idea - 2,350, 721 9,962,128 12,016,339 24,023,708 25,668, 700 
Totals, Power Requirements... kwh.| 526,853, 648 697,120,234 | 824,809,401 | 979,031,166 1,084,584, 434 
Annual revenue teeters eeu: $ 5,902,344 7,103,853 8,227,331 9,730,576 11,992,259 
Capital Investment (plant in 

operation)— 
Generation plantas. een $ 26, 488, 225 33,678, 194 35, 100, 468 44,741,367 55,595, 538 
Transmission plant............. $ 10, 292,920 11,686,982 13,204,511 15,289, 408 20,639,658 


Distribution and general plants.. $ 14,201, 418 15,957,640 18,095,779 21,791,399 25,783,408 


Totals, Capital Investment (plant 
in operation)...............65- $ 59, 982, 563 61,322,816 66, 400, 758 81,822,174 102, 618, 604 


OM) 2 hee A oe ee 


Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, were as follows:— 


Source kwh. D.C. 
Hy drowlectrien... i iek.. SIR, OEE ae Ae 8. Tells seis 949, 348, 809 87.5 
Diesel-electric— 
Oilifitelt se citak- Pc etncn: ota te tocetaert ached an scien eae aaa 89,970, 827 8.3 
Gas fel. cc cn Oe oe Peer tiahs, AA mat ona Me eaten 19,596,098 1.8 
Purchasedys 2 yee sete ee ies in ait eee ui aen dba 8,637,490 0.8 
Thter-wtility Amiports. Cassone tleee eels eee areata piso icine patois 17,031, 210 1.6 


TOTALS) 1a tects ah eistoy steed tied retake lots aed te eles, NG Mc hatekaaes ake. aan 1,084,584, 434 100.0 
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The Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission was created by Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points 
in the Northwest Territories where a need developed and where power could be provided 
on a self-sustaining basis. By legislation passed in 1950 the Act was extended to include 
Yukon Territory. The name of the Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission, was changed in 1956. 


The Northern Canada Power Commission has authority to construct and operate 
power plants as required in a territory having an area of over 1,500,000 sq. miles. The 
Commission is continually investigating power needs in this large area and studying 
reports on hydro-electric power sites. 


The Commission has a hydro-electric power development in operation on the Snare 
River about 94 miles northwest of Yellowknife, N.W.T., from which power has been 
supplied to the mines in the Yellowknife area since the autumn of 1948. In the summer of 
1949 a transmission line connection was completed to augment the supply of power to the 
town of Yellowknife. 


A diesel generating station and distribution system was put into operation at Fort 
Smith, N.W.T., in October 1950, and at Fort Simpson in October 1956. These projects 
supply the various Government establishments such as the Departments of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Transport, National Defence (RCCS), Health and Wel- 
fare, and Public Works as well as the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and private com- 
mercial consumers and residents of the settlements. 


A hydro-electric development on the Mayo River approximately six miles north of 
Mayo Landing, Y.T., completed in December 1952, delivers power to the mining develop- 
ments in that area and to the settlement of Mayo Landing. Current construction is out- 
lined at p. 568. 


Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Sources 


In Section 1 of this Chapter, water power resources are given with the proportion 
that so far has been developed. Table 3 of that Section analyzes the hydraulic turbine 
installation by the proportions in central electric stations, in pulp and paper mills and in 
other industries. This is useful but does not take into account electric power developed 
in central electric stations or in other industries from sources other than hydraulic. 


Section 2 covers the central electric station industry including stations under public 
ownership (provincial and municipal governments) and those under private ownership. 
Neither of these Sections, however, gives a complete presentation of the total electric 
power developed in Canada. All the hydraulic energy developed is not converted to 
electric power: there are a number of water wheels and water turbines used for direct 
drive that are not geared to electric generators. On the other hand certain central electric 
stations in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces generate electricity 
from steam or internal combustion engines. It is the purpose of this Section to show the 
total electric power generated from all available sources. Most of the power comes, of 
course, from central electric stations, the figures having been given in Table 4 of Section 2, 
p. 568. The total kilowatt hours of electric power generated by central electric stations, 
is divided into that generated from water power and that generated from thermal engines 
of all kinds, 


Table 25 shows that total electric power generated by central electric stations in 
1955 was 72,910,592,000 kwh. For a complete presentation, the power generated by 
manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated by the primary mining 
industry for use in its own operations must be added. There are a few other sources of 
electric energy included such as electric railways which produced 8,463,000 kwh. in 1955. 
This production has been taken into the annual total shown in Table 25. There are 
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numerous small lighting and power plants on farms, rural homes, summer resorts, stores, 
etc., where electricity from central electric stations is not available and for which no 


data are available. 


25.—Total Power Generated by Central Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 


Mining Industries 1946-55 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1927-43 will be found in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 516 and for 1944 and 1945 in the 


1956 edition, p. 582. 


Central 
Electric Stations 


"000 kwh. 


41,736, 987 
43, 424,799 
42,389,681 
44,418,573 
48,493,718 


54, 851,844 
59,409, 198 
§2, 860,927 
65,936, 440 
72,910,592 


1 Includes power generated by electric railways for their own use. 
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Manufacturing 
Industries 


000 kwh. 


2,714, 261 
3,467,535 
4,590,677 
5,898, 390 
6, 266, 051 


6,369,094 
6, 450,729 
6,901, 443 
7,628,365 
9, 432, 663 


i = 
BPODDO HHOND 
woo, BATE 
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Mining 
Industries 


000 kwh. 


199, 950 
269, 412 
270,522 
263, 835 
264, 232 


212,832 
234,431 
215,337 
398, 488 
463 , 860 


Sooaoc Sd coo So 
OOUIwwew  Cro1rmake 


Total! 


7000 kwh. 


44,662,916 
47,174,384 
47 , 262,060 
50,592,990 
55,036,765 


61,446, 787 
66, 103,533 
69, 988, 286 
73,976,639 
82,815,578 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. : 


Section 1.—Canadian Commercial Fisheries Resources 


Canada has the enviable position of being the country closest to some of the world’s 
most prolific fishing grounds and as a consequence is one of the world’s principal fish 
producers and fish exporters. Rich harvests are drawn from the Atlantic and Pacific 
as well as from the country’s many freshwater lakes and rivers. 

Canada’s commercial fisheries resources, including a detailed account of the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, the freshwater and the northern fisheries, are covered in the 1955 Year Book, 
pp. 578-590. The following special article deals in detail with groundfish, the most 
important species of Canadian fisheries. 


GROUNDFISH SPECIES IN THE CANADIAN FISHERIES* 


Demersal or groundfish species are the most important group in the Canadian fisheries, 
accounting for almost one-half by volume and one-third by value of the catch of all species 
of fish and shellfish. This species is particularly important to the Atlantic fisheries where 
it makes up two-thirds or more by weight and one-half by value of the total catch. The 
proportion in British Columbia is around 5 p.c. of the volume and 12 to 18 p.c. of the 
value. 


* Prepared by T. H. Turner, Director of Information, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 


VOLUME AND VALUE or GROUNDFISH LANDINGS, AND Proportion or Totat Catcu, 1956 


Volume Value 
Area Grouafena) Eis pacuneal Grounafent| 2 Fish Pappadeek 
“| Shellfish? | Percentage /“*!NC°") sy ciifishe | Pereentage 
000 1b. | '000 Ib. pid: $000 $000 | p.e. 
Atlantic Provinces.................. 989,373 | 1,348,691 73 26,774 53, 046 50 
We wioundland sss et se sa dabeess 487, 814 568, 337 86 11,419 18,896 8&2 
Maritimes and Quebec............ 602,059 780, 354 64 18, 855 89, 150 89 
British Columbia.................-. 41,439 | 674,354 6 6, 154 35, 846 17 
Inland (freshwater)................. -= 111,000 — — 13, 600 — 
Bex ehds te james 1,030,812 | 2,134,045 48 32,928 | 102,492 32 


1 Includes halibut and other flatfish species together with cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, redfish, wolf- 
art dogfish, and Pacific ‘‘cod”’ species and rockfishes. 2 Hixcludes fish livers, seaweeds, bait worms and 
seals. 
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In the Atlantic fishery cod is first in landed value followed by haddock, and on the 
Pacific Coast halibut is by far the most important of the groundfish. Halibut and other 
flatfish species, although true groundfish, are not always classed as such in commercial 
usage. For instance, a United States tariff classification of groundfish fillets includes only 
cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk and rosefish (the latter is usually called redfish and 
marketed as ocean perch). In addition to these, Atlantic groundfish species include 
wolffish (ocean catfish), turbot (Greenland halibut), skate and dogfish. The sub-group 
of small flatfishes includes American plaice, witch or grey sole, winter flounder and yellow- 
tail flounder in Atlantic waters, and Pacific species such as lemon sole, rock sole, butter 
sole, brill and Dover sole. Other Pacific groundfish are grey cod, lingcod, blackcod or 
sablefish, various rockfishes (including those designated red snapper and ocean perch) 
and dogfish. 


Stocks AND THEIR UTILIZATION 


The annual catch by Canada and other nations is estimated to take about 15 p.c. of 
the combined total stocks of groundfish on the Atlantic Continental Shelf and 6 or 7 p.c. 
of Pacific groundfish stocks off Canadian shores. Some individual species such as haddock, 
the Pacific rockfishes, blackcod and grey cod are being exploited quite heavily but the 
annual catch of others, such as dogfish, represents a negligible proportion of the existing 
stock. The degree of exploitation or utilization is, of course, closely related to the demand 
for the species as expressed by the price the fisherman is able to obtain for his catch to 
the cost of landing that catch. The cost of production at any given level of exploitation 
is governed by many factors—the prospective and realized returns to capital investment 
necessary to secure and maintain in the fishery the requisite boats, gear and working 
capital; the returns to labour necessary to retain the requisite number of fishermen in 
the industry; and the location, size and density of the fish stocks that are being exploited. 


An unexploited stock tends to become so dense that growth is slow and natural 
mortality is high. Thus, more intensive fishing may have the somewhat paradoxical 
effect of reducing the size of the stock yet raising the level of sustained yield, as removal 
of the larger and older fish increases the rate of growth or the rate of reproduction of the 
stock, or both. Furthermore, if a stock is being overfished, less intensive fishing may 
raise both the size of the stock and the level of sustained yield. On these grounds, an 
increased annual catch is considered possible, with appropriate fisheries management and 
conservation policies, for Pacific halibut, lingcod and small flatfish, and for ‘most of the 
Atlantic groundfish species except haddock. 


The Atlantic species are dominant in the groundfish group, constituting 85 to 90 p.c. 
of the combined groundfish stocks and supplying an even greater proportion of the volume 
of Canada’s annual groundfish catch. However, because of the large amount of relatively 
high-priced halibut in the Pacific catch, the Atlantic species constitute a smaller proportion 
of the value of groundfish landings—about 80 p.c. At present rates of utilization, the 
Atlantic groundfish stocks as a group show a higher potential for increased yield. 


The richest fishing grounds lie within the 250-fathom depth contour on the Continental 
Shelf. Shallow-water “banks’’ are found many miles from shore on the Atlantic side but, 
because of the mountainous, steeply sloping character of the British Columbia coastline, 
the shallow-water area there is much narrower, although exceptionally well sheltered. 
The concentration of various species of fish in these coastal waters near to shore is the 
basis for a fishing industry in which costs are low enough to serve mass food markets with 
many groundfish products, such as frozen fillets for the North American trade and dried 
salted cod for the Caribbean and southern European countries. 


Atlantic groundfish are caught inshore all along the coast and offshore in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, on the Grand Bank of Newfoundland and on various banks east of 
Labrador and Newfoundland and east and southeast of Nova Scotia and the State of 
Maine. They are caught by small and large craft, using principally line gear with baited 
hooks (hand-lines and long-lines) and drag-nets (otter-trawl and Danish seine) according 
to the suitability of the method: line gear is unsuitable for species with small mouths and 
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drag-nets cannot be used over very rough-bottomed fishing grounds. Trap-nets are used 
in some locations such as the east coast of Newfoundland, where heavy inshore runs of 
certain species (chiefly cod) occur. 


ATLANTIC SPECIES 


The Atlantic cod (Gadus callarius) is found on both sides of the north Atlantic Ocean, 
but so dense have been the stocks of the western Atlantic that several European countries 
have fished them ever since the Cabots discovered Newfoundland in 1497. Cod has long 
been the basis of the salted fish industry and later of fresh and frozen fillet production in 
New England, Quebec, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and on a smaller scale in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. Cod is found in North American waters from 
Greenland in the Arctic almost to Cape Hatteras in southern United States and it con- 
stitutes nearly two-thirds of the known groundfish resources in those waters. In recent 
years, almost one-half of the total volume of Canadian Atlantic fish and shellfish landings 
has been cod; of the total landed value, cod contributed just under 30 p.c. Its importance 
to the Newfoundland fishing industry is particularly great—about two-thirds of the 
total value of Newfoundland fishermen’s landings. The annual catch by all nations is 
estimated to take only about 16 p.c. of present cod stocks in North American waters. 
There is every likelihood of expansion in the annual harvest to meet the needs of growing 
populations. 


Haddock, taken mostly with drag-nets from the Grand Bank to Cape Cod, is at 
present next to cod in commercial importance. The use of mechanical filleting equipment 
in recent years has enabled processors to utilize younger and smaller haddock—much of it 
processed into frozen blocks for later conversion into breaded fish sticks. The catch has 
been increased in consequence to an estimated 42 p.c. of current stocks. This is expected 
to cause a substantial reduction in the stocks and, eventually, in the annual catch. 


Redfish rank third in importance among the Atlantic groundfish species. They are 
taken exclusively with drag-nets in deep cold water from New Jersey to Labrador, chiefly 
in the Gulf of Maine off the coast of Nova Scotia, and west and south of Newfoundland. 
The development of the redfish fishery is comparatively recent, coincident with the growth 
of the market for frozen ocean perch fillets, particularly in the American mid-west. The 
species is slow growing and, although some of the more remote northern grounds remain 
unexploited and although new stocks may be found, the total stocks are expected to 
diminish. Some increase in annual yield, however, is probable as the older fish are removed 
and the food supply is improved for those remaining. 


Landings of Atlantic halibut in recent years have ranked close to those of redfish in 
value although stocks and annual catch are less than one-tenth of those of the Pacific 
Coast. The catch is taken in deep water throughout the Atlantic area, mainly by long- 
liners but to some extent incidentally by draggers. Although present utilization is only 
about 10 p.c. of the stocks, little change in the intensity of fishing is expected. 


The small flatfishes—plaice, witch, winter flounder and yellowtail flounder—are 
marketed usually as sole fillets. American plaice are found from Long Island, New York, 
to the Arctic; the others are more localized. All are caught with otter-trawl and Danish 
seine but plaice may also be taken with line gear. The total catch of small flatfishes could 
be increased even if some reduction in the total stock resulted. 


Pollock, hake and cusk are sometimes statistically included with cod and haddock as 
related species. All are found in the more southerly parts of the Canadian Atlantic Coast 
area. Pollock are taken with line gear and marketed chiefly in the dried salted form; 
cusk and the hake are seldom concentrated and so are usually caught incidentally with other 
groundfish species. Cusk is a food-fish of excellent quality but hake soften quickly, even 
when iced, which makes their processing difficult and, in consequence, large quantities are 
discarded at sea. Silver hake or whiting is a southern species and may move out of 
Canadian waters if the ocean temperature grows colder, but white hake and squirrel hake 
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are found throughout much the same region as pollock. The development of a stronger 
market for groundfish products could be expected to lead to increased utilization of these 
species, 

The common or striped wolffish occurs mainly in the southern part of the Atlantic 
Coast area and the spotted wolffish farther north. Wolffish are, like cusk, excellent food- 
fish, being marketed chiefly as ocean catfish fillets, but the density of stocks is low and 
they are usually caught incidentally in line fishing or dragging for other species. Like 
halibut, the wolffish would be taken more intensively only if there were a substantial 
increase in their price relative to cod prices. 


Turbot, or Greenland halibut, is a flatfish species caught with line gear principally 
along the northeast coast of Newfoundland. At present it is salted and dried, but expansion 
of the fishery could follow development of facilities to market it in fresh or frozen forms. 


There are substantial stocks of skate and dogfish in Atlantic waters but little use is 
being made of either, although both species could be utilized for food or for reduction into 
fish meal and oil. Some skate is caught incidentally but there is no demand for dogfish 
as a food, and evidently a fishery for reduction purposes would not pay in the present 
state of technology and demand for the products. 


Paciric SPECIES 


Pacific halibut are found on the Continental Shelf from the Aleutian Islands to Juan 
de Fuca Strait, mostly in depths of 30 to 250 fathoms. Line gear is used mainly but some 
are taken by trolling. The bulk of the catch is marketed in frozen dressed form. The 
total catch of about 60,000,000 lb. annually, of which the Canadian portion is somewhat 
less than 40 p.c., is estimated to be about 9 p.c. of stocks. On the basis of the recovery 
of the stocks over the past twenty years, a moderate increase in exploitation is considered 
feasible. The fishery is under the control of an international commission under the 
Northern Pacific Halibut Convention of 1953 between Canada and the United States, 
the first agreement for joint regulation of the halibut fishery having been signed in 1924. 
An annual catch quota has been maintained and competition among fishermen for a 
higher share of the quota has resulted in a pronounced increase in the size and efficiency 
of the halibut fleet. 

The grey cod is the true cod of the Pacific and is related to the cod of the north 
Atlantic. The species is abundant in Hecate Strait and off the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. Otter-trawlers account for the greater part of the catch but small quantities are 
taken incidentally by line fishermen. The catch is landed dressed and then filleted for 
freezing, but some is sold in the fresh market or smoked. Canadian annual landings of 
grey cod are 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 lb.—less than one-half of the total catch. 

The blackcod or sablefish is not a true cod but a member of the skilfish family. Most 
of it is taken in the off-season for halibut, with line gear in deep water at 70 to 250 fathoms 
off the Queen Charlotte Islands and the coast of Alaska. The major part of the catch is 
smoked. The Canadian catch of about 1,500,000 lb. is one-quarter of the total. 


The lingcod is one of the larger commercial fish of the Pacific Coast, found from 
California to Alaska in both shallow and deep water. The greater part of the British 
Columbia catch is taken with line gear but some is taken by jigging and with otter-trawls. 
Lingcod are marketed either fresh or frozen, whole or filleted. The liver oil has a high 
vitamin A content. The volume of catch as well as the price received by the fisherman 
has varied widely from year to year. 


There are 23 or 24 species of rockfish on the British Columbia coast, of which about 
ten have been fished quite heavily during the past decade for the fresh and frozen fillet 
trade and for fish stick production. They are taken over a wide range of depths up to 
300 fathoms with hand-line, long-line, and trawls. The annual catch is about 9,000,000 
lb.—but only 10 p.c. of it by Canadian vessels. Rockfishes are slow growing and it is 
unlikely that the present catch rate, based upon accumulated stocks of older, larger fish, 
can be long maintained. 
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About sixteen species of flatfish, in addition to halibut, are found in British Columbia 
waters. Although they belong to the flounder and dab families, they are popularly known 
as ‘soles’. The largest is the brill and other important species are the lemon sole and rock 
sole or ‘rough-back’. These species are caught extensively off the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, in Queen Charlotte Sound, in Hecate Strait and in Georgia Strait and are marketed 
as fresh or as frozen sole fillets. The stocks could support an increase in catch but, as 
with the other Pacific groundfish except halibut, an increase would make little difference 
in the total Canadian groundfish catch. 


Dogfish belong to the shark family and in their predatory activities cause great damage 
to fishing gear and netted fish. The Pacific dogfish industry reached a peak in 1944 when 
there were nearly 8,000,000 lb. of dogfish livers landed worth $2,700,000 plus an additional 
amount for meal and fertilizer. In the past decade, however, competition from J apanese 
liver products and the development of synthetic vitamin A have caused a decline in the 
industry. The consequent increase in dogfish stocks has brought requests for a subsidy 
to assist a fishery for meal and oil as a means of reducing the damage done by dogfish to 
other fisheries. 


During the past five years there has been a rapid growth of a British Columbia trawl 
fishery specifically for scrapfish for fur farms, as the demand for mink feed outgrew the 
supply of horse meat and fillet scraps. This fishery concentrates on the turbot or arrow- 
tooth sole and, when winter weather prevents fishing on the more exposed grounds, on the 
whiting or big-eye. Smaller quantities of hake and other species are also utilized. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada and under this Act laws are made 
for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the country. 
However, the provinces have, by agreement, assumed administrative responsibilities in 
varying degree. Consequently, though all the regulations governing fishing are made 
by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the different 
laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done without 
duplication of staff either by federal or by provincial officers, according to arrangement, 


Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries except those of the Province of Quebec are adminis- 
tered by the Federal Department of Fisheries, and the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries 
with some exceptions are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes 
responsibility for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta look after their freshwater species. In British Columbia 
provincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Government 
is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the Federal 
Government maintains complete control; administration of the fisheries of the National 
Park areas throughout Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. (See pp. 27-28.) 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government* 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries:— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and area offices 
‘ilies Chief Supervisors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, 
dz 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and eight stations 
across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


* Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 
utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. 


The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the field and is composed 
mainly of protection and inspection officers. The protection officers, including those on 
the Department’s 76 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement 
of the conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensure 
a continuing maximum yield of fish and are also responsible for the inspection of fish 
products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant section of the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


A conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development Service 
of the Department. Protection officers enforce regulations pertaining to restricted areas, 
close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, and also inspect spawning streams 
and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists investigate such problems as pollution 
and water supply, and engineers construct fishways to enable fish to bypass obstructions 
of all kinds. Hatcheries are maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are under 
federal administration. 


For the past few years a bounty has been paid for the killing of the parasite-carrying 
harbour seals along the Newfoundland and Labrador coasts at a rate of $10 for adults 
and $5 for young seals. During 1955, 276 adults and 1,435 young seals were destroyed. 


Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carried 
out by the Inspection and Consumer Service, and fish inspection laboratories are main- 
tained on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts. This Service also has a staff of home 
economists who operate test kitchens in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal and 
Halifax and conduct demonstrations and lectures on methods of preparing and cooking 
fish and fish products. 


Through the medium of printed material, films, radio, television and exhibitions, the 
Information and Educational Service of the Department informs the public on the various 
aspects of the industry and the work of the fisheries service, with the object of developing a 
better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. This Service 
works closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters concerning the 
conservation of fisheries and with the Inspection and Consumer Service toward encouraging 
increased consumption of Canadian fish products in the United States and other markets. 


The Economics Service engages in two related fields of responsibility: (1) to provide 
the government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, including 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (2) to carry out studies 
and investigations in the primary fisheries and in the processing and distribution of fish 
products. In the first field, the Service works in close co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the foreign trade branches of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce; in the second, there is similar collaboration with the Fisheries Research Board. 
In both, a necessary contribution is made to the formulation of policy for fisheries manage- 
ment, industrial development and market services. 


In addition to these regular services the Department assists the commercial fishing 
industry in several special ways. To promote efficient primary fishing operations and 
improve the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided for the construction of 
draggers and long-liners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. 
For each new trawler built in Canada the owner is permitted a licence to operate a used 
trawler imported from either the United Kingdom or the United States and registered in 
Canada after payment of duty. An applicant wanting only one trawler may import a 
used one from the United Kingdom without having to lay down a new keel in Canada. 
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This policy applies to ships purchased from any country entitled to most-favoured-nation 
treatment in accordance with Canada’s obligations as a signatory of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low-cost protection from losses of boats and 

lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan, in operation since 1953, meets 
a long-standing need on the part of small-scale individual fishermen. Vessels valued at 
from $250 to $7,500 may be insured with payment of a premium of 1 p.c. of the appraised 
value per annum. Up to Mar. 31, 1956, a total of 2,999 fishing vessels with an appraised 
value of $6,062,140 had been insured under the Plan. In response to considerable demand 
for a similar type of protection against unusual losses of fishing gear and equipment other 
than vessels, a first step was taken by the introduction of regulations giving a measure of 
compensation to lobster fishermen suffering abnormal losses of lobster traps, provided 
that a small premium has been paid by the fisherman. The premium rate varies in 
accordance with conditions in. the various fishing areas of the Atlantic Provinces and 
Quebec but is generally about 4 p.c. of the value of the traps. Indemnity is provided at 
about 50 p.c. of the value on losses in excess of the 20 to 25 p.c. normal annual disap- 
pearance. 


The Department also provides financial assistance to educational institutions agreeing 
to carry out specialized educational work among fishermen. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board of Canada was 
established in 1937 to succeed the Biological Board of Canada. The Board functions as the 
scientific arm of the Department of Fisheries and seeks to improve and expand Canadian 
fisheries through scientific research. It operates four biological research stations, two 
oceanographic groups, three technological research stations, an engineering service and 
a unit which devotes its activities to research on sea mammals and studies of fisheries in 
the Canadian Arctic. The Board consists of a full-time chairman and up to 18 members 
appointed by the Minister of Fisheries; the members include Canadian scientists in fields 
related to the Board’s work and businessmen acquainted with fishing and the fish trade. 


The biological work of the Board is designed primarily to provide a general scientific 
basis for the conservation and wise management of Canada’s vast marine and freshwater 
fishery resources. Investigations include the life histories of the various species of com- 
mercial importance, their population dynamics, their diseases and enemies. Also investi- 
gated are positive cultural methods in areas where some control of the environment is 
possible, new fishing grounds are sought and experiments in improvement in fishing 
methods undertaken. The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted by stations 
at St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; Arctic work is directed from Montreal, Que.; 
work on freshwater fish is directed from a station at Winnipeg, Man.; and Pacific Coast 
work is directed from a station at Nanaimo, B.C. 


Oceanography includes the study of the biological, chemical and physical aspects 
of the marine and freshwater environments of fish and other aquatic organisms of 
importance. This information is necessary to understand the occurrence and distribution 
of the fish and is carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups, one on each coast. 


The technological studies are aimed at making the best use of Canada’s fish catches. 
Investigations are conducted towards improving methods of preserving and processing 
and in the utilization of fish wastes. In recent years considerable work has been done on 
mechanization to further develop higher efficiency in the industry. The technological 
work on the Atlantic Coast is done at stations at Halifax, N.S., and Grand River, Que., 
_and applied engineering work for Newfoundland is under the supervision of a unit at 
St. John’s, Nfld. A station at Vancouver, B.C., undertakes Pacific Coast studies. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act, 
passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government price- 
Support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the 
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direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer 
of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative 
firms in the industry, representative of the various fish-producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in 
the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is 
available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum aggregate 
amount of $25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the Federal Treasury Board and 
authorization of the Governor in Council. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative activities. The work is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Economics Service and, where possible, services 
required by the Board are carried out by Department personnel. The Board has carried 
out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities and on factors affecting the income 
of fishermen in the various producing areas. The financial position of fishermen is kept 
under continuous review and recommendations are made to the Government on the basis 
of the findings. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in particular 
areas. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Conservation of the resources of the 
high seas can be effected only with regulations, and for this purpose international treaties 
have had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States 
and other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International Pacific Halibut 
Convention, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the north Pacific 
and the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Convention, concerned 
with the conservation and development of the sockeye salmon of the Fraser River. 
Investigations carried out under the auspices of Commissions appointed under these 
conventions, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches, and the construction of 
salmon fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
towards depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a depleted marine 
resource by international agreement and action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof 
Islands in the Bering Sea. Under a treaty signed in 1911, known as the (North Pacific) 
Sealing Convention, pelagic sealing was prohibited while the animals were migrating to 
and from the Pribilofs where most of them breed. This treaty had been signed by the 
United States, Canada, Russia and Japan, and was one of the earliest conventions on 
resources of the sea. In 1941 Japan abrogated the treaty and the following year Canada 
and the United States signed a Provisional Fur Seal Agreement under which Canada, 
in return for abstaining from pelagic sealing, received 20 p.c. of the annual catch, which was 
supervised by the United States. A conference to re-negotiate the original convention 
for the management of north Pacific fur seals was begun in Washington in November 
1955, with representatives present from the four countries which had been signatory to 
the 1911 treaty. A new settlement was signed by the original four countries on Feb. 9, 1957. 


In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came into 
force in 1950. The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters 
at Halifax, N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest 
Atlantic. The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to 
the respective governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining 
the stocks of fish that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty 
signatories are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Norway, Portugal and Spain. 
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A step towards international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the northern 
Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and Japan 
conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
will study the northern Pacific fisheries, determine the application of the treaty principles 
and will promote and co-ordinate the scientific studies necessary for ascertaining con- 
servation programs. 


The seventh, and latest, international fisheries agreement to which Canada is a 
signatory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by 
Canada and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the 
control of the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force in 
October 1955. (See also pp. 603-604. ) 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted off the coasts of Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The union of Newfoundland with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, 
brought about a transfer of some responsibilities in fisheries administration. The New- 
foundland Fisheries Board remained the agency of government in the supervision of salt 
codfish marketing but fish and plant inspection, operation of bait depots, etc., became the 
concern of the federal Department of Fisheries. The Board, formerly responsible to the 
Government of Newfoundland through the Commissioner for Natural Resources, has been 
made responsible to the federal Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


The Provincial Government is concerned mainly with improvement and development 
in fishing and production methods and has conducted experiments in long-lining and 
deep water trawling, in the construction of multipurpose fishing craft and in the exploration 
of potential fishing grounds. Steps are being taken to secure more efficient use of fisheries 
salt. Loans have been made available to processors for the establishment or development 
of fishing fleets and processing plants and to fishermen for the construction and purchase 
of modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 


In 1951 the Governments of Canada and of Newfoundland set up the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Development Committee consisting of representatives of fishermen, processors 
and exporters, and of both Governments. The objective of this Committee was to establish 
the role of each sector of the industry and each government, jointly or severally, in the 
organization and development of the fisheries. Action has been taken by both Govern- 
ments along lines recommended by the Committee in its final report of April 1953. The 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority was set up by the Government of 

Newfoundland to carry out the Province’s share of the development program, while the 
federal Department of Fisheries continues to administer provincial fisheries legislation 
and to undertake development work in collaboration with the Authority. 


The inland waters of Newfoundland, though they provide excellent sport fishing, are 
not commercially exploited to any significant degree. The lakes and ponds remain under 
the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines and 
Resources, but the rivers and streams—the resort of migratory fish such as salmon and 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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sea trout—are under federal jurisdiction. Matters of conservation and guardianship 
are therefore mainly or wholly the concern of the federal Department of Fisheries although, 
to the extent to which they affect the ponds and lakes, they are subject to provincial 
or joint action. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government, and the provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity, which is mainly concerned with inspection and conservation, 
devoting special attention to the development of the fisheries industry. 


The major part of the revenue of the commercial fishermen in the Province is from 
shellfish, particularly lobster. However, in recent years there has been increased activity 
in deepsea fishing. Sixty-foot draggers are used for deepsea operations and their catch 
is landed at filleting and reduction plants on the eastern shores of the Island. Inshore 
fishing is also carried out extensively, the catch from this type of operation being landed 
at various points around the coast. 

Technical assistance to fishermen and the fisheries industry is provided by the Pro- 
vincial Department and, through the Fishermen’s Loan Board, financial assistance is 
given for the purchase of boats and engines. Loans of up to 50 p.c. of the cost of such 
equipment are available. 

The streams of the Province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, provide 
very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled trout 
is the most important. Investigations toward the problem of increasing the production 
of trout of a size attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada at sites provided by the Provincial Department. The necessary dams and the 
fish required for experimental purposes are provided by the Federal Government. 
Unfortunately many of the fertile and highly productive ponds of the Province have 
disappeared but the Provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and 
restoring them for the enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—The basic responsibility for the administration of tidal and inland 
fisheries in Nova Scotia is undertaken by the Federal Government. The Province, however, 
supplements the activities of this authority through its Department of Trade and Industry. 
In practice, a system of co-operative effort has been worked out between the two authorities 
with each free to carry out individual responsibilities and specific programs. , Provincial 
activities fall into three sections: development, administration and research. 


Development.—Development activities include engineering services, financial assistance 
to the fisheries industry generally, and educational services to the fishermen. 


Engineering services are related to the design, construction and equipment of boats, 
vessels and fish processing plants. A marine engineer is employed for these services and 
for the extension of consultant services to all persons interested in the industry. Financial 
assistance is extended by way of loans for the construction and modernization of fish 
processing plants and to fishermen for the acquisition of boats and engines. Where the 
requirements of large new plants have exceeded the capacity of local authorities the 
Province has provided such utilities as water lines and rail sidings. 


Educational services comprise instruction of fishermen in the care and maintenance of 
marine engines, in basic navigation and in the mending, design and construction of nets 
and other fishing gear. Short courses are conducted in the fishing ports by Department- 
employed instructors during the less active fishing seasons. This program is assisted by 
grants under the Canadian Vocational Training program of the federal Department of 
Labour. 


Administration. —The Nova Scotia Fisheries Act serves to supplement federal juris- 
diction and is administered jointly by the Department of Trade and Industry and the 
federal Department of Fisheries. The Act requires fish processing plants and fish buyers 
to obtain annual licences. These are issued by the Department of Trade and Industry 
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only on the recommendation of inspectors of the federal Department of Fisheries and the 
certification of the Department of National Health and Welfare as to compliance with 
standards of construction, operation and sanitation contained in federal regulations. 


Information obtained from the licensing activities and other statistics supplied by the 
federal Department of Fisheries enables the provincial Department of Trade and Industry 
to handle inquiries about the fisheries industry. 


Research.—Provincial fisheries research activities have been confined largely to the 
inland trout and salmon fisheries, The Department of Trade and Industry has carried 
out a five-year program of water control on the LaHave River in the interests of salmon 
preservation and development; has undertaken experiments in fertilization of lakes and 
in partial poisoning of lakes to reduce the numbers of coarse fish competing with trout 
for the available food supply; and has conducted some special studies of trout populations 
and salmon migrations. Research activities of this nature have been continued under the 
direction of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation. 


New Brunswick.—Tidal or sea fisheries in New Brunswick are under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government while inland fisheries are administered jointly by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. However, in co-operation with the federal Department of 
Fisheries, the Provincial Government, through its Department of Industry and Develop- 
ment, assumes certain responsibilities in the development of the commercial fisheries. 

Financial assistance, by way of loans, is provided to fishermen for the purchase of 
boats and engines, and for the construction and expansion of cold storage facilities. Small 
loans are made available to inshore fishermen for the purchase of lobster and herring 
boats and larger amounts are granted to offshore fishermen for the building of modern 
groundfish draggers. Seventy units of from 48 to 72 feet in length are in operation in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy. The Bay of Fundy fleet is being enlarged, 
with consideration being given to the fact that existing processing facilities are limited. 
However, an expenditure of $500,000 is being made on cold storage and processing plants 
under construction at Beaver Harbour. The processing plant alone will absorb an estimated 
5,000,000 Ib. of fish annually, a capacity that will increase over the years. 


The Provincial Government is experimenting with new fishing equipment and tech- 
niques that may assist the inshore fisheries. These experiments are carried out with the 
technical assistance of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and with the close co- 
operation of the fishermen concerned. Educational services are extended to deepsea 
fishermen by offering them practical instruction in basic navigation, rules of the road, 
business administration and care of marine diesel engines. Technical assistance is also 
given by Fisheries Branch personnel to dragger owners, boatbuilders and inshore fishermen. 


Quebec.—The Department of Game and Fisheries administers both the sea and the 
inland fisheries of Quebec. The Department has two divisions—the Division of Maritime 
Fisheries and the Division of Fish and Game, the latter being charged with the administra- 
tion of the inland fisheries. 


Sea Fisheries.—Quebec is the only province administering its own sea fisheries. For 
the benefit of producers and fishermen, it provides a system of cold storage plants for 
the freezing and preservation of fish. Since the erection of the first plant in 1932, the 
network has grown to 53 plants with a daily freezing capacity of 260 tons of fish and a 
storage capacity of 17,000,000 lb. These cold storage plants also perform a valuable 
service to fishermen by providing them with frozen bait. In addition, the Department 
owns and maintains 115 snow houses (where fish may be chilled before being sent to 
storage or filleting plants), 40 culling sheds, and two artificial drying plants where 
6,000,000 lb. of fish may be processed annually. 

The Department maintains a staff of inspectors, fish wardens, technicians and tech- 
nologists to administer fishery legislation and to assist in the application of new techniques 
for the expansion of the industry. The central administration is located at Quebec City 
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with an office at Gaspe for the administration of cold storage plants. Fish inspection is 
carried out under federal and provincial legislation by provincial inspectors who are vested 
with additional powers for export purposes by the Federal Government. 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is also conducted by the 
Department to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of obtaining high quality 
products. The new Fisheries Training School at Grande Rivitre gives to fishermen of | 
all ages the opportunity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery, and the 
Superior School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére conducts a four-year course for 
technologists. Encouragement is given to the co-operative associations of fishermen through 
the Social Economic Service of the latter institution. Under a maritime credit system 
fishermen are able to obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. 
The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of draggers 
and long-liners and assumes the building costs on a five-year capital refunding plan. 


The fish trade is being promoted by advertising campaigns in newspapers and maga- 
zines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and free distribution of fish recipes and 
publicity leaflets as well as by exhibits at fairs. 


Hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, studies on the location of new 
fishing grounds, and experiments on seafish biology are conducted by a Marine Biological 
Station at Grande Riviére and two substations on the North Shore and Magdalen Islands. 
This research has brought into use new types of fishing vessels recommended to fishermen. 
The Department also operates a Limnological Laboratory at Quebec City for studying 
the biology of the freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries, 


Inland Fisheries ——The Division of Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction over the 
inland waters. ‘Three hundred full-time wardens are employed and licences are required 
for sport fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the improvement 
of fishing and hunting conditions. Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points 
throughout the Province: St. Faustin, Lachine, Lac Lyster, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These 
establishments distribute speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, maskinonge 
fingerlings and older fish. 


The Department administers five parks and eight reserves in all of which, except 
for Mount Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. The Gaspesian and Laurentides 
Parks are renowned for their trout fishing. The Chibougamau Reserve and the La 
Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in 
search of pickerel, pike and grey or speckled trout. Five salmon streams, all under the 
jurisdiction of the Fish and Game Division, are open to anglers: the Romaine River, the 
St. Jean River, the Petite Cascapédia River, the Matane River and Port-Daniel River. 
The Department co-operates with sportsmen through a joint committee composed of 
departmental officials and the directors of the larger fish and game associations. The 
committee studies the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting conditions and other 
problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of modern life and their effect on the 
wildlife of the Province. 


The Biological Bureau of the Province, located at the University of Montreal, and 
the piscicultural laboratory at Quebec City, with its two stations for practical work 
located in the Trembling Mountain and Laurentides Parks, study problems connected 
with marine life. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Division of Fish 
and Wildlife, Department of Lands and Forests. The Division operates under the authority 
of the Fisheries Act (Canada), the Special Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, 
the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fishing.—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 4,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 35,000,000 Ib. to 45,000,000 Ib. of fish. ‘The industry, although widely 
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scattered throughout the Province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly 
Lake Erie which is noted for its blue and yellow pickerel, white bass, whitefish and perch. 
Other principal species of fish taken commercially are: lake trout, herring or cisco, sturgeon, 
pike, catfish (including bullheads), carp and suckers. Over one hundred smaller inland 
lakes are commercially fished, principally those in the northwestern portion of the Province, 
and careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from the most common gill-nets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited 
hooks to small hand-operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have 
been rapidly modernized during the past few years. Diesel driven steel-hull tugs have 
replaced steam-driven wooden tugs. Such aids as depth sounding devices, radar, ship-to- 
shore and ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of the 
fish and their movements has been established from biological research findings. Modern 
icing facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of fishing gear. 
Nylon gill-nets have replaced cotton and linen nets and a very efficient and economical 
trap-net is gradually replacing the pound-net in Lake Erie and other waters. 


Excellent co-operation and understanding of the complex problems involved in the 
administration and management of Ontario’s freshwater fishing industry by the Govern- 
ment and the fishermen, through their local associations and the Ontario Council of 
Commercial Fisheries, is working to the advantage of the industry as a whole, 


Angling.—In Ontario with its estimated freshwater area of 78,747 sq. miles, angling 
constitutes one of the most widely distributed recreations. There are 144 different kinds of 
fish in the Province including such species as lake, speckled, rainbow and brown trout, 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the value 
of sport fishing to the Province but the annual revenue from the sale of angling licences 
alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for Provincial Parks only) 
8 in the neighbourhood of $2,300,000. 


To maintain Ontario’s reputation for excellent game fishing the wise management of 
this renewable resource is a prime factor, and a well-trained field staff of conservation 
officers and biologists is located in the 22 forestry districts of the Province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 21 hatcheries and rearing stations and 
excellent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of the various species 
of commercial and game fish. Hundreds of millions of fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
comprising whitefish, herring, pickerel, trout (lake, speckled, brown and Kamloops), 
maskinonge, bass and ouananiche are distributed annually. Three of the finest trout- 
rearing stations on this Continent are located in Ontario at Dorion near Port Arthur, at 
Sault Ste. Marie and at Hill Lake near Englehart. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes where 
commercial fisheries problems are being investigated, and in inland waters where game 
fish populations are being studied. At the South Bay Mouth Station, Manitoulin Island, 
research biologists are conducting studies relating to the removal and utilization of the 
less valuable species and the effects of this removal on stocks of the more valuable com- 
mercial and game species. In Algonquin Park a careful record of angling quality is kept 
for a number of test lakes to allow evaluation of management techniques. Certain of the 
more barren lakes are being treated with fertilizer to determine the effect on microscopic 
organisms and fish. 


The habits of lake trout and eastern brook or speckled trout are being studied to 
provide additional information on the proper management of these species. Many author- 
ities believe the increase in the sea lamprey and the drastic drop in production of lake 
trout in recent years in Lake Huron (including Georgian Bay and North Channel) to be 
directly related and this has led to an International Agreement between Canada and the 
United States and the establishment of the Great Lakes Fisheries Research Commission 
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for the co-ordination and direction of the fisheries research program, particularly as it 
is applied to the control of the sea lamprey menace. Co-operation is maintained by the 
exchange of biological findings and, where practicable and feasible, the results are applied 
in an attempt to control this menace. | 


Established fish management principles are applied by biologists in the various forestry 
districts. The program includes such projects as biological surveys and investigations, 
bass harvesting, coarse fish removal, creel census studies, fish tagging and other related 
subjects. 


Manitoba.—For the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, the freshwater commercial fisheries of 
Manitoba, made possible by nearly 39,255 sq. miles of lakes and streams in the Province, 
yielded a catch of 34,936,600 lb. of choice edible fish, the market value of which was 
$6,146,761. Fifteen varieties of fish make up the commercial catch, the most important, 
according to value, being pickerel, whitefish, sauger, pike and perch. In addition to 
commercial production, sport fishing yielded a considerable poundage. 


The fisheries of Manitoba provide a large harvest of rich protein food about 90 p.c. of 
which is sold to United States dealers. Actual fishing operations employ over 6,000 men 
and at least a similar number find total or partial employment in the many industries 
dependent wholly or in part on the fisheries. 


Since the commercial fishing industry began in Manitoba about 75 years ago, 
equipment has improved and methods of handling fish have changed to meet modern 
demands for a packaged product ready to serve or convenient to cook. Oars and sail 
have given way to high powered internal combustion engines and boats that can lift 
nets in almost any weather. Coarse linen gill-nets have also disappeared in favour of 
the finest of nylon gill-netting. In marketing, whole fish packed in ice is being replaced, 
in part at least, with a packaged filleted product, or precooked items. Throughout the 
fishing industry there is a keen appreciation of the necessity of producing a first quality 
product, convenient to prepare, attractively packaged, and appealing to the eye, palate 
and the cook. The city of Winnipeg has become one of the largest freshwater fish marketing 
centres on the Continent and the provincial Department of Mines and Natural Resources 
maintains a city patrol service to ensure, as far as is possible, that only fish of first quality 
is marketed or offered to the consumer. This patrol operates in co-operation with officials 
of the federal Department of Fisheries. To regulate the fishery operation and to ensure 
that seasons and limits are observed, the Fisheries Branch of the Provincial Department 
operates a fleet of patrol boats in summer and a number of bombardier snowmobiles in 
winter. 


Four fish hatcheries are engaged in the artificial propagation of pickerel and whitefish 
on commercial fishing lakes and a trout hatchery provides a supply of lake, rainbow and 
speckled trout for sport fishing waters at the northern extremity of West Hawk Lake in 
Whiteshell Provincial Park. 


Saskatchewan.—The fisheries of Saskatchewan are administered by the Fisheries 
Branch of the provincial Department of Natural Resources with head office at Prince 
Albert. Most of the fisheries resources are concentrated in the northern half of the Pro- 
vince where the lakes have always been a source of food to the fur traders, trappers, 
prospectors and the Cree and Chipewyan Indians who inhabit the area; they also provide 
food and supplementary income to settlers and homesteaders on the agricultural fringe. 


There are approximately 135 commercially fished lakes in the Province and the 
principal species of fish include lake trout, whitefish, pickerel, northern pike, sturgeon, 
cisco, Arctic grayling, goldeye, mullet, perch and burbot. The growth of the filleting 
industry has been of particular significance, 12 filleting and 11 packing plants having 
been established since 1945. The importance of the fishery resources to mink ranchers 
in the Province is shown by the fact that in the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, 78 fur-farm 
fishing licences were issued and 43,167 mink were fed under these licences; 722 domestic 
licences and 1,769 free licences to Indians were also issued. 
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There has been marked development recently in sport fishing. In the fiscal year 
1955-56 there were 78,988 resident and 6,658 non-resident angling licences sold, compared 
with 6,000 resident and 1,500 non-resident licences sold in 1945. 


Emphasis in the fish cultural activities of the Province during the past few years 
has been on extending the range of the Arctic grayling species from the Far North into 
the Churchill River area, and on the introduction of eastern brook trout and certain 
warm water species into areas where preliminary study seems to indicate suitable environ- 
ment. To a large extent the indiscriminate planting of fish has been discontinued. A new 
fish culture station is being built at Fort Qu’Appelle for the hatching of pickerel, rainbow, 
brown and lake trout. Rearing facilities will also be built for the rearing of various types 
of game trout. An experimental hatchery has been established at Lac la Ronge where Arctic 
grayling and lake trout eggs have been hatched, an Arctic grayling spawn camp in the 
Fond-du-lac River near Black Lake, and a pickerel spawn camp on the Montreal River 
near Lac la Ronge. : 


The management of the provincial water areas is conducted on a scientific basis. 
In 1947 a large-scale biological program was undertaken and since then more than 100 
water areas have been studied as to their productivity as well as to the interrelationship 
of the species and their life histories. In so far as known facts permit, the management 
of the various lakes has been placed on a sustained-yield basis. Experiments are in progress 
on the introduction of non-native species into suitable water areas. Where sport fishing 
pressure has increased, such as on Lac la Ronge, Last Mountain Lake and Qu’Appelle 
Lakes, a creel census has been established and the annual take is recorded. The Fisheries 
Laboratory, established in 1949 at the University of Saskatchewan, has five permanent 
biologists on its staff, and usually about 12 students of the University are employed each 
summer on biological surveys. The Fisheries Branch has conducted a program of education 
designed to acquaint people of the Province with the importance of scientific research 
and the necessity of certain regulations governing the administration of fisheries. 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing are administered by the Fish and Game 
Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests under the authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). 


Regulations under the Fishery Act (Alberta), designed to improve the packing, 
handling, processing, storage and quality of commercial fish, have been well received and 
supported by the Alberta industry. In line with a policy for producing good quality fish, 
lakes in which whitefish are infected with pike-tapeworm and do not meet the quality 
standard have been closed to commercial fishing. 


About 80 p.c. of the whitefish production is exported to the United States. Mink 
farmers of the Province utilize almost the entire catch of tullibee. 


Biological surveys of many lakes and watersheds have provided an opportunity to 
observe the result of former management policies. These surveys have shown that tradi- 
tional practices of trout-stream management were inadequate or incorrect. As a conse- 
quence, the minimum size limit has been removed on all trout except lake trout and close 
seasons for trout, pike, walleye and perch have been abolished. A new management plan 
on the east slope streams of the Rocky Mountains has been extended to include all the 
forested area. The main streams are continuously open; the smaller streams are opened 
and closed in alternate years. The trout-rearing facilities are used largely to produce 
fish for planting in small lakes and reservoirs previously barren of fish. It has been found 
that such waters produce very fast-growing trout with a satisfactory survival. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office was organized in 1901-2 and became very 
active in fish cultural work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting scientific 
research into various fishery problems. In 1947 the Fisheries Office was superseded by the 
Department of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of 
Recreation and Conservation. 
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Broadly speaking the administrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of 
British Columbia rests with the federal authority. When British Columbia entered 
Confederation in 1871 the Government of Canada undertook to protect, conserve and 
promote the fisheries of the Province, and one of the important functions of the provincia] 
Department of Fisheries is to observe these activities and to keep the Provincial Govern- 
ment informed through the appropriate Minister. 


The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the Crown in the 
right of the Province,.as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing and clam fishing in the 
tidal waters. The Province administers these fisheries although the regulations covering 
them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and recommendation of the 
Province. 


The Provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
vision of plant operations. 


Net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the Province, including commercial fishing, is 
regulated and administered by the provincial Department of Fisheries, and authority for 
regulation of the game fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the Game Commission, | 
a branch of the Provincial Government administration. ‘The Game Commission operates 
a number of trout hatcheries and egg-taking stations for restocking purposes. 


The harvesting of marine plants of commercial importance in British Columbia, 
including the kelps, has recently been placed under the provincial Department of Fisheries 
for regulation and control. Some research has been done on a few of the important species 
and more will be undertaken as required. 


The provincial Department of Fisheries established a marine laboratory at Ladysmith 
on Vancouver Island for the purpose of conducting biological research into those species 
over which the Province has control, principally oysters, clams and other forms of shellfish 
as well as marine plants. This research is conducted with the object of encouraging the 
industry to produce better products more economically and of enabling the Department 
- to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be obtained on a sus- 
tained yield basis. The Department co-operates closely with the research work done by 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, particularly on the Pacific Coast. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


Since Newfoundland became a province of Canada in 1949, the landings of fish in 
Canada have fluctuated around 2,000,000,000 lb.; a maximum catch of 2,122,000,000 lb. 
was recorded in 1950. The landed value is generally over $90,000,000, having reached 
$102,000,000 in 1951. Since 1949, the Province of Newfoundland has contributed a 
yearly average of 588,000,000 lb. and of $13,500,000. The total Canadian catch of- fish 
in 1955 was 1,917,000,000 Ib. valued at $90,900,000, a decline of 6.5 p.c. in quantity and 
of 7.6 p.c. in value compared with the preceding year. The decline was most significant 
in British Columbia, Newfoundland and New Brunswick, freshwater fisheries having 
recorded a slightly higher level both for quantity and value. 
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British Columbia’s 1955 catch of 498,376,000 lb. valued at $27,710,600 was consider- 
ably lower than that of 1954. The landings of sockeye and chum salmon; at 16,642,000 lb. 
and 18,178,000 lb., respectively, were disappointing and the low yield of these species 
was only partially compensated for by the highest yield of pinks since 1930 (831,253 cases 
of 48 Ib.). The total salmon catch was 131,008,000 lb. valued at $18,481,000 compared 
with 178,862,000 Ib. valued at $23,578,800 in 1954. 

The halibut and herring catches in British Columbia were also low in 1955. Halibut 
declined to 19,679,000 lb. valued at $2,555,000 from 25,199,000 Ib. and $3,984,000 in the 
preceding year and a depressed market for this product was reflected in lower unit returns 
to fishermen. The landings of herring were 305,692,000 Ib. valued at $4,187,000 in 1955, 
against 360,962,000 lb. and $4,565,000 in 1954. "The decrease was the result of two 
principal factors: the 1954-55 winter herring season ended early in February, a month 
earlier than usual, when schools of herring failed to appear; operators and fishermen failed 
to reach an agreement on prices for the summer operations and there was no fishing for 
herring in the summer months. A similar lack of agreement on prices for the 1955-56 
winter season delayed the resumption of fishing from the normal early October opening 
to Nov, 17. 


On the Atlantic Coast the yield of the fisheries was satisfactory 1 in 1955. The catch 
declined by 2.3 p.c. to 1,299,954,000 Ib. from 1,330,638,000 Ib. in 1954, but the landed 
value at $50,057,000 was prin unchanged Peata Te previous es level. A small 
catch of herring in New Brunswick and of cod in Newfoundland accounted for the decline 
in landings, though increased landings of other species partially offset the loss. Except 
for a decline in the cod fisheries,-the groundfish fisheries were very successful mainly those 
of haddock, pollock and the arial flatfishes—plaice and flounders. There were additions 
to the dragper fleet in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and offshore fishing out of the Nova Scotia 
ports was active throughout the year supported by a growing production of frozen fillets. 
Lobster fishing was also very successful, the 1955 catch being 48,568,000 Ib. with a landed 
value of $16,470,000 as compared with 46,675,000 lb. valued at $15,558,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. Provincial distribution figures indicate a decline in N efoundiatd and New 
Brunswick as compared with 1954 but a rise in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. 

._ The harvest of freshwater species in Canada amounted to 118,959,000 Ib. in 1955 
valued at $13,125,000, both figures being a record for a great number of years. The Great 
Lakes fisheries of blue and yellow pickerel were particularly successful, the landings of 
these two species together being valued at $4,541,000. However, the most valuable of 
the freshwater species are whitefish ‘and lake trout. Whitefish is taken commercially in 
all the inland provinces and the Northwest Territories. Most of the lake trout is from 
the Great Slave Lake, the Great Lakes or the Saskatchewan waters. However, the white- 
fish and lake trout catch continued to decline in the Great Lakes in 1955 inti they were 
landed in larger amounts from the Great Slave Lake. 

In 1955, 62,511 persons were employed in the primary operations of the sea and fresh- 
water fisheries (Newfoundland excluded), approximately the same asin 1954. No signfii- 
cant change has been recorded in the number of fishermen in the past few years except 
in Newfoundland. Long-term records for this Province are confined to a count of the 
cod fishermen, who have gradually come down in number, especially since 1950. The 
latest figure available of number of fishermen in N ewfoundland is for 1954 when 16,469 
were reported. 

The value of equipment used in the primary operations was $107,071,000 in 1955 
(Newfoundland excluded). This figure refers to investment in vessels of all kinds, boats, 
fishing gear, shore installations, etc. In recent years, a substantial investment was made 
in modern Jong-liners and draggers, especially for the groundfish fisheries. The capital 
equipment employed in primary operations in Newfoundland was reported at $17,535,300 
for 1954. 
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1.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed by Province 1951-55 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-50 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 


edition. 
Lene e eee SSS ——————————————— 


Province or Territory 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
= Te Me ieee SiS ot Se ee eee 
QUANTITY 
000 lb. 7000 Ib. ’000 lb. 7000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 

Newlound land co. meri cuca ame ciiten cuir kor 612,460 551,960 502,085 607,413 553,170 
Prince Edward Island... ..5...0 2600 c eclewe ome cleo 27,224 32,471 31,944 34, 627 35,931 
INOS CObTA cides eae Cicient cietimicdowebus tip eaea 381,904 392,396 371,049 396,511 425,902 
ING SUS WACK nie oa eicie sterticpercle earner ntrone Terrier edol stator 227,038 254,599 197; 235 213, 294 167,438 
Quebeqsii... IRL) TOE. UPR LE = ES 102,119 127, 563 113,163 92,545 129,192 
OT ie (ot ee oe Ue none aden coe como aouica., 30,969 38,044 44, 838 47,680 45,634 
Manitoba: fi si 7 eee teen rn a et aie Selo eee 35,457 31,338 23,358 28,445 34,936 
Gaskatche wansns «slew eo eett a caine deere eye yaieroe 11,512 10,612 8,481 10,524 10,152 
EMD Orta ee hot he coat Chistekc cette ondettens ce ua bernie: 8,399 9,657 10,839 8,765 8,731 
British Coltimbiaiee seeitas obtese-tnte thnk etree aroha 621,881 406, 452 543, 676 602,270 498,376 
Northwest lerritoriesiderec. card eesiie lee cle noe 7,477 7,042 6,719 7,021 7,827 
MOtalS sonra ee ee Ie 2,066,440 | 1,862,134 | 1,853,387 | 2,049, 095 1,917,289 

Qa HES eres: pa eet eck Ret DeLee, Meter hers) Ore 1,968,081 1,759,205 | 1,747,171 1,932,908 1,798,330 
Trland. ishess aiict oe ee os oti: fue at eese gee 98,359 102,929 106, 216 116,187 118,959 

VALUE 
$060 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 

New hOunel lar date ee. tecmete torte tients eorethes sie otareere re 18,500 12,928 12,015 14, 704 13, 662 
Princesa wardusland je a: teseheriscet ret os 2,240 2,660 2,870 2,948 3,279 
INO We COULD eee en een One na ater 21,398 22,679 21,928 23,046 23, 582 
New Brunswick ian. i0)2 3. hh teaocePaaeree ake 7,588 7,825 6,910 7,310 6,753 
Quebec. necascie sei + setae br cst eee ens empererta cs ois Bodo 3,512 3,395 2,931 3, 453 
CO aE (6 Re ceria Mee Oats odie cn eh Yer 5 lneda! este at Nic 7,035 7,417 7,027 7,013 6,783 
Manttobat .ctaieec cits ett atest pera 2h oe 4,263 3,439 DTA 3,088 3,477 
GaclcatChewani meek aie tee aece< pet eo aer 910 679 553 741 763 
WNDU oye hic 3 ee vei mescs Peet ae Or ett, Exon ae one ches Prono aciron fo 544 654 667 667 688 
British Colum bia tr: tet eects eens caved are otze 40,6388 30,158 31,280 34,458 Del 
Northwest lerrl tories. sneer picid sete 535 LOD 470 636 742 
PG talS hoo Sera eR ee ee PE 102,027 92,746 89,832 97,542 99,893 

Sea Bishhaictisd denne ein citack wien Chrietentaiaaweters « 88,173 79,280 77,718 84,819 77,768 
Tnland, Pishies. «.:cccs cio dere tee cishus oon eee as 13, 854 13, 466 12,114 12) 723 13,125 


2.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries by Province 1951-55 


Norg.—Figures for the years 1917-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


Se eee eS ———————————— Tn Ln 


Province or Territory 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

$000 Dace $000 p.c $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c $’000 p.c 
Newfoundland (estimated) 29,000 14 27,500 16 24,000 14 28,000 15 25,000 14 
Prince Edward Island.... 3,213 1 3,759 2 4,049 2 3,922 2 3,841 2 
INOWauSCObia se a-hiars arene 40,314 20 42,4385 24 40,048 23 44,079 23 47,093 26 
New Brunswick.......... Diliealiass 10 20,504 12 17,749 10 22,161 12 20, 420 11 
Quebec ses. castor DOLE 3 On lws 3 5, 804 3 5, 002 38 6,675 4 
Ontario eetoea ce teyarioeeater 7,92 4 8,344 5 7,916 5 7,889 4 7,631 4 
Mian it@b Sos stcactet oe mits ex 7,524 4 5,960 3 4,784 3 5,279 3 6,044 3 
Saskatchewan........... 1,749 i 1,440 1 1,281 1 1,644 1 ES only mf 
A bemtade meetirecmet eee 862 -- 943 1 1,086 1 Had -- 1,144 1 
eae Wolumbiageseee a 85,397 42 Bios! 32 65,103 By 69,351 36 60,082 BO 

WON GEE oe ates. oe — — — _— — — — — — _ 
Northwest Territories.... 2,262 1 2,225 1 1,512 1] 2,040 1 1,529 i 
Totalssjic pen. 294,912 | 100} 176,457 | 100 | 173,332 | 100 | 190,508 100 | 181,026 | 100 
Seavliishi te. cement 184,023 90 157,003 89 156,072 90 171,935 90 162,389 90 
Inlandiishsse wo. 500s oe 20,889 10 19, 454 11 17,260 10 18,573 10 18, 637 10 
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RS a IR a a ap OE SOO ne en Cerone 
WREDES@OF ALI PRODUCTS *“OF@ THE FISHERIES, 1905-55 
(INCLUDES AN ESTIMATE FOR NEWFOUNDLAND STARTING 1951) 
MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 
225 poe 225 
200 200 
1756 175 
150 150 
125 25 
100 & (ore) 
75 5 
50 fo) 
25 5 
ot ol fo) 
1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 
3.—Quantity Landed and Value of Products by Selected Species 1951-55 
(Excluding Newfoundland) 
Quantity Landed! Value of Products? 
Areas and Species —|\__—————__—— -- ed 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
’000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. | 000 Ib. | "000 1b. || $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish............. 374,009| 412,563) 379,313) 407,463 447,447|| 30,201| 31,849} 28,316 33,203} 35,455 
CUES ae ae 3,605 4,992 4,981 4,814 4,429 217 312 381 344 334 
O96) SS eee renee 227,172| 238,641) 189,298) 197,906 202,912) 17,009] 17,584} 13,900 17,999) 17,951 
MLOUNCERSHiE sent. ete ee 4,478 4,005 3,299 3,206 2,798 381 235 188 190 230 
Pa GGOCK G. o% o6e ok + ee 55,990} 54,902} 58,480) 75,172) 883, 976 5,144 5, 204 5,391 6,588 7,141 
“SIR 5 a eae 92,312} 28,380] 23,647} 20,166} 18,438 1,181 1,584 1,186 894 740 
EDA St ane reas 7, 755 4,009 4. 155 4,650 4,007 2.300 1,484 1,417 1,348 1,214 
EAA COMPMR cs akreas ale os 25,201} 34,318} 35,433] 30,677 51,799 1,944 2,567 2020 2,030 3,910 
HEOU OG e oe os htc t clef ees 17,831} 28,398} 30,403] 32,154 38, 816 1,250 WLeptaral' 1,589 1, 862 2,141 
RUOSGlishe eh Case ae 4,054 7,999] 17,629} 28,985) 26,477 310 502 973 1,414 1,240 
ANIEGDOME Site eke se 08 1,221 2,459 6,354 4,400 8, 246 105 234 523 311 336 
RO Coreete Oe Ls 4,390 4,460 5, 634 5,000 5,549 290 ol? 245 223 218 
Pelagic and Estuarial.. | 277,452 313,397| 248,986) 247,826) 232,238] 17 ,967|  17,075| 13,688} 15,981 14,175 
FAMERS eb vise. cater «ait 27,678} 38,146] 26,003} 21,237) 18,110 970 1,267 933 879 694 
WEGEING ES 2. kee we + 143,451] 184,591] 150,123] 152,708 161,214 5,450 5, 800 4,355 4,326 4,842 
Mackerel . 325. 20h wore: 24,742} 21,992} 18,461} 25,512 24, 862 2,112 1, 889 1,490 1,899 2,030 
OF. CRT a 2 eee 1,764 1,696 1,594 1,601 892 951 1,073 959 1,088 845 
AMATO 4.8.2 Aeicle oe 64,805} 54,542} 37,212) 33,165) 11, 036 5,654 4,584 3,244 5,501 2,982 
‘Schiele eee Ga08 4,031 6,305 4,622 6,084 Toile 980 1,215 815 1,019 
DS WOrditsh urs. xale..oielet » 2,544 3,156 3,324 4,298 4,546 1,114 1,076 1,188 1,245 at 
33 


SPOTS oping o> bled es a 6,131! 5,2431 5,964! 4,683! 5,494 403 406 309 278 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 610. 
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3.—_Quantity Landed and Value of Products by Selected Species 1951-55—concluded 


Quantity Landed! Value of Products? 


Areas and Species 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
000 lb. | 7000 Ib. | ’000 lb. | ’000 Ib. | "000 1b. |) $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Moliuses and Crusta- 
: COAMS ho occ. c ec sunie's 1,376] 71,138] 67,758} 60,511] 60,429) 19,603) 21,616) 22,466) 22,375) 24,375 
lams— 
Quahaugeyeaissce ie. 7 1Lyi47) = 2672) “45670|-— (3,456 791 51 140 281 203 59 
Soft-shelled#s...2..- 15,977) 12,336 9,651 7,326 6,897 1,046 1,208 831 861 758 
TUODSterso2 scieinteiecicrtte ates 45,573) 44,133] 41,920} 41,433) 438,060] 17,569) 18,634 19,719} 19,956) 21,916 
Oysters.9 emis ore ues 6, 885 7,892 8, 159 5,001 6,244 514 581 630 449 545 
Scallops ec aemrctsrecnccts 599 1,114 1,601 1,541 1,685 331 727 795 729 966 
Other... see eae. ce eies 1,195 2,991 Ltd, 1,754 1,802 92 326 210 177 131 
Other; ....; ae enters 1,855} 1,728) 2,499} 3,025) 3,351 
Totals, Atlantic Coast 69,626| 72,268] 66,969] 74,584) 77,356 
Pacific Coast 
Groundfish............. 43,777| 49,471] 39,199) 41,513) 35,766] 8,894) 8,726) 7,658) 8,102) 6,123 
OGG hc Meiers etereetolons 5,267 4,510 3,191 4,973 3,464 454 521 252 467 445 
Halibutiereeccete es 20,214] 23,488) 24,882) 25,199) 19,679 5,762 5,672 5,721 5,965 3,924 
Thing cod Senet see aes 4,746 4,242 2,943 3,907 3,625 826 590 383 487 399 
Sablefisheencentecms. acc 1,897 1,346 1,364 1,128 eto 501 310 313 257 265 
oles: . ; APR ha eae 10,129] 14,412 6,138 5,428 6,993 1,188 1,533 854 461 710 
Other... ee pees cee 1,524 1,473 681 878 790 163 100 135 465 380 
Pelagic and Estuarial. ..| 564,861| 339,535) 489,035) 543,288] 444,522] 73,507) 46,629} 55,553) 59,099 51,378 
Herring Sea ac 365,432] 189,497) 298,241] 360,962) 305,692)| 10,640 4,235 6,519 7,340 7,636 
Salmon. Sotekwecaeesetoar 197,594) 146,965) 186,914] 178,862] 131,008)|. 60,750} 40,495 47,936) 50,284) 42,625 
Chum f.ctter eree 63,491) 31,862] 54,425) 74,399] 18,178] 12,185 4,786 8,436] 11,965 3,749 
Coho eee eee 32,211) 19,608} 21,105) 18,928} 21,534) 12,609 5,180 5, 844 6,335 8,632 
Pink. Seceecoeernees 60,012} 51,249] 61,512] 25,734] 63,106 14,920} 11,088} 12,540 6,058} 15,953 
SOCKEY Cava cumueie ss 29,815] 30,867] 35,337] 47,001) 16,642] 16,085) 14,781 16, 18l| 21.200 9,343 
SDLING  sicess eee 11,657] 12,870) 14,072) 12,238) 11,306 4,184 4,174 4,216 onlel 4,250 
Other? ccc ee 408 509 463 562 242 767 486 789 945 698 
fl DSi A Oe Re eae 190 157 11 -- -- 1,657 1,517 808} 1,273 980 
Other eee 1,645} 2,916) 3,869) 3,464) 7,822 460 382 290 202 137 
Molluscs and Crusta- 
Gee Pn SI cto en eh 11,576] 15,993} 14,047] 15,370) 16,915] 1,230] 1,623) 1,786) 1,955) 2,141 
ams— 
Butter, little neck, 

TAZOL COC serene eile 4,500} 6,661) 4,586) 3,776) 4,944 383 476 449 306 436 
Crabseiantesnukinith dace 1,802 1,999 3,193 4,188 4,514 403 475 663] : 879 996 
OV SLCIR a aaieeckcemiaciene 4,716 6, 494 4,986 6,440 6,361 290 438 304 470, 420 
Shrimps and prawns.... 545 825 1,259 951 1,088 149 227 361 290) 282 
Others) sc1stesereace 13 14 23 15 8 5 a 9 11 vi 

Other ...29.%. ..0ee es cs 517 256 106 195 390 
Totals, Pacific Coast. . 84,148] 57,234) 65,103} 69,351) 60,032 

Inland 

Freshwater Fish........ 95,753} 97,852) 94,993] 102,349] 106,396) 20,708) 19,129} 16,847) 18,170) 18,133 
ARS seh ley okies SENG 3 1,456 2,201 6, 205 4,589 3 326 322 420 DLS 
Catfish Re eerieves 1,776 1,968 1,938 1,676 1,535 326 370 313 258 246 
Herring, lake (cisco)... 1,428 1,598 1,148 i) BAG 935 227 219 156 164 78 
erch wee tne 4. dinate iat te 3 4,465 4,158 5,720 8,982 6,765 1,054 780 639 825 942 
Pickerel (blue}eiasde... 4,102 7,447} 10,399 8,210} 12,070 919 1,181 1,171 1,385 1,629 
Pickerel (yellow)...... 17,073} 16,606] 15,974] 16,759) 19,739 4,778| 4,143} 3,708) 3,784) 4,364 
FOC es carts ce ene 7,238] 6,635} 5,389) 5,930} 6,960 822 602 539 591 703 
SAULCESiccraenit ation occas 4,958 4,657 2,661 2,734 4,423 1,168 822 464 515 893 
Stureeonladcscnke wien es 372 307 476 400 392 300 234 379 271 325 
Trout LM. ce pinhecdenetaleiete oh 6,491 6,588 5,658 5,945 6,011 1,908 2,069 1,569 ey ay: 1,452 
Tullibeesse..223. 22.4 9,588! 8,825) 8,922! 8,234| 9,231 666 493 555 583 571 
Wihitefish:: ak «<6 26,505} 27,895) 25,571] 24,577] 21,990] 7,640) 7,295} 6,502} 7,032) 5,870 
Osher server ees. 3063-4 11,757) e5 9,712) +> 8,986} 115321 15 756 900 595 570 545 
Others ohn coos 2,601; 5,072) 11,223) 18,838) 12,563 181 325 413 402 503 
Totals, InlJand........ 98,354) 102,924] 106,216] 116,187] 118,959)| 20,889) 19,454) 17,260) 18,572) 18,636 


Grand Totals............ 174,663} 148,956) 149,332] 162,507) 156,024 


1 Excludes livers. 2 Includes value of livers and liver products. 3 Included in ‘‘Other”’. 
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4.—Capital Investment in Primary Sea and Inland Fisheries Operations 1953-55 
(Excluding Newfoundland) 


Kind of Equipment 1953 1954 1955 
No. $000 No. $000 No. $000 
RIRRPRSIICTICS MAG. cnn of. DG. ois os cieids SREP s 234 rs 91,443 Am 90,707 es 92,618 
SLCC LOT ace ee toc MT. cc es oe SO Kaa wes 20 A220 21 3,985 35 4,479 
Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail............-. 2,255 30,080 2,268 34,999 2,338 36,523 
Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row........... 26,533 26,333 26, 262 24,633 25,504 22,977 
Packers, carrying boats and scows...........- 963 1,374 1,054 1,483 807 1,465 
ernin’ illness .k o<<-i.- Glade see ss Pee hes 40,708 1,092 43, 695 1,132 41,134 1,067 
Mackerel nets............ Oy eter ign ce ABE: 25,503 765 25,041 T8l 22,988 736 
Salmon nets, traps and seines................-- Pel 4,842 oe 4,748 oe BOTT 
SOP RE a Ra age ree ere arate 15,790 650 13,550 53 11, 838 553 
Other nets, weirs and seines........... BU B64 ates 3,400 Bes 3,418 aa 3, 784 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand-lines....... x be 1,340 bee 1,235 a 1,151 
Lobster traps and pounds...............e+6--- 1,970,387 7,837 | 2,011,641 7,849 | 2,031,587 8,231 
OPN CTO CHIT ASHE. GPG 25 lotto is Seeds ce he EE EE oe 816 iis 850 ats 800 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses. 
small fish- and smoke-houses............---. Sy §, 282 oe 5,082 awe Slt 
Epland Pisheries.o5 20s ee. aan 14, 2725 ua 15,842 ra 15,053 
agryine DORtE Le Pans Boys ak We os ce ee hs 82 481 Hit 526 105 548 
Boats, (gasoline) skiffs, canoes..........--.... 6, 826 4,570 6, 826 5,028 6,335 4,775 
EES EEN gee eS a A ee ego 0 Se 225,547 5,022 | 246,254 5,421 | 238,703 5, 280 
Other nets, weirs and seines...........°....... es, iteiits Fd 1,340 a 1,391 
CYA SIRT ITEC UG RR Eh ge A ere eee es a eee aie 81 a 81 aie 95 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses..............-- ABS eat) it 2,348 eas 2,451 
Other equipment—fish tanks; bombardiers, 
trucks, snowmobiles, aircraft, etc........... seis 903 eos 1,103 ia 513 
Grand: Totalss35... 64 ees. $e oie 106,168 l 106,549 ee 107,071 
Beeps Dc 
5.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry 1953-55 
(Excluding Newfoundland) 
je, Se a Se 2 
Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
‘Persons Employed in— $$ — 
1953 1954 1955! 1953 1954 1955 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Copa Eye Ee as a ne Se Ore eite Neet Ribs cae eae 476 462 442 — — — 
ES Be a aeree Here er ce et eee Ce 720 832 886 —_— — — 
SIRS MT tre os crargere aie cis bh oop Ope ate 8, 002 8,079 3,994 — —- — 
Vaergeyse 2 Ls Sch et Gee SRR ee aie aces eee Pa 33, 258 33,297 24,156 9, 600 10,582 9,879 
Packers, carrying boats and scows........-...-- Tea leg 610 526 132 + 172 202 
irene NOLIN OOALS..\.. 00+ m2 vee oe oe sooner "eens 2,270 Le MAD 1,861 8,100 7,458 7,729 
Totals, Employed...............-..--- 45,843 45,050 44,701 17,832 18,212 17,818 


Ee ee yg oe ee eee 


1 Classification of craft not available for British Columbia; total of 12,836 included for this Province in sea 
fisheries total. 2 British Columbia draggers included with vessels for 1953 and 1954. 


Subsection 2.—The Fish Processing Industry 


The Census of Industry survey of the fish processing industry covers establishments 
engaged in the processing of fish at the secondary industrial level. Some fishermen also 
process the fish they land to a certain degree but their operations are not included; neither 
are the inland areas (Ontario, Prairie Provinces, Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories) although some fish processing is done there. Summary statistics of sea fish 
processing establishments are shown in Table 6. 
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¢.—Summary Statistics of Sea Fish Processing Establishments 1951-55 
Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Establishments32604.... ote No. 633 635 607 586 574 
Newtoundlandes..cssn octet aes rere oa ~ 38 40 35 29 34 
Prince: Hdward Islandiy....c.cee sds cere <¢ 55 54 47 41 36 
INO vai NCObate ete eee cre eters % 203 198 199 184 194 
INewAbriinswiG kee o.t eee ore Seite meets ot es 178 176 167 166 167 
TID CCAir ee core Pee ee ee ae eke se 96 89 82 84 71 
British Columbia. 6 4.400 ee: aero as ee * 63 78 77 82 (pe 
Employees...2 5. 2... despa te te pina ee No. 14,911 14,354 13, 623 14, 202 14, 626 
Pee Race sales htc wore tne & obtain cs 10,698 10,329 9, 833 10, 225 10, 283 
Wemale sce =5 Oat ARE OEE cepa rete ae 4,213 4,025 3,790 3,977 4,343 
Salaries and wages........ Me Ae torent $'000 24,744 24, 426 23, 092 26,001 26,320 
Huelvand electricibyaused. s+ a. asa) 6 en es 2,724 2. 589 2,410 2,605 2,663 
Materials sed tne eennme tre vo errr: ve 101,621 86, 458 85,908 95,633 101,921 
VWaliie Of PrOdUchew ces oe een oi don Pee as es 163,010 134,725 137,310 153, 457 159, 888 


The most important species to the industry in point of value is the salmon, followed 
by cod, herring, haddock, lobster, plaice and sardines. The products of these species 
made up over 60 p.c. of the total value of output of the industry in 1955, as shown in 


Table 7. 


7.—Principal Products of the Sea Fish Processing Industry by Quantity and Marketed 
Value 1954 and 1955 


1955 
Product 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$000 $000 
FTV i). Bape Sey Sees Cn oon gM OR A rim tras aren ees ae 40,089. 2 Se 33,991.1 
Gann dik ee eco ces nonaod s geaee cl ee eer. cases 1,742,786 38, 403.7 1,407,533 32,567.4 
Prozeneidllets cies ls seis coe e we ce tenant ao neleners *000 Ib 1,440 593.3 810 B4a8a 
Mild@®@eure dic. cieocecunc mel wnvess ae Ss ee eee so 506 248.6 586 328.9 
OVE ailfan ea] ice er etree so < Rac tee ores poo ae claire ton Qe 20 les 1,654 Doonan 
Smoked and kippered 4.00... 2 tee es ee een "000 lb 226 100.0 268 eRe 
Offal-oilet 2S). wes ee Ge ee ee haere eae ss 1,149 80.9 1,554 128.0 
182 Vella (eve uM beinty eR, 5 > PEL cee Pint cherry pacaays spare & bbl. 230 18.4 229 18.5 
OH Atm Dent I anaes Gee one Ao Rees StS : 393.0 se 238.6 
(OY 71 Rioters! St ate hy eR Orr Sractin igs © ae Pain pro ony cys CRON hs 23, 742.1 nen 25,297.8 
Progen filletaerr cod ceva cielo cre Seep eatisis sierra oie 000 Ib 30, 159 Dy oon 39, 847 7,410.4 
Driedsealted He. ticks a0 Mee ane <A Sa eee ee oh 28,790 4,606.0 32, 869 4,765.4 
Blocks ancesticks.4 germ aes oct Ase oho a em te anise os $ 15,148 3,341.0 18,800 3,601.3 
Gpeensea Hed saci uslas reer bcs ae oes naan: a 22,285 AP 67 0) 29,783 2,541.7 
Kréeshifilletsiiweteisieeen ob. tee 24> > oeeoeel tie ms es 16,372 2,940.9 12,798 2,346.5 
Boneless cea be Gesirsteisis Stree A oe okt en eee ce teres 7,424 1,885.4 6,739 1,734.8 
Snrokedfilletas acs te hee a eee ee ee “f 5,327 127620 4,776 101655; 
Bodyqmeal avyay setts sed eka ter eee Pee ae ae ton 6,111 784.6 14,955 864.2 
Destearinated medicinal liver oil...............---. gal. 39,090 83.0 314,989 499.4 
Others 6c os ose eases levator aes ee eet & 1 o9SRa es Li. 
PR erin sees cia ce ad. 35 Sore ee tts ere eee We 9,935.8 aes 10,859.1 
Mian eer. eee enced Bie et er ee nc Ue rain emer ton 33,018 AAU a 30,313 4,733.0 
Ow Andustriall ss. Re Farce SE ae ee eke ’000 lb. 30, 080 2,394.3 28,668 2,461.0 
SimOKEC) DlOAterS se 5 ator eke ee eal eens ieee 10,617 886.2 12,583 839.4 
Vinegar-cured fillets............-.+---+-+-+ +--+ +s bbl. 20,762 419.9 24,605 551.0 
Sanned wound eads. seera- Sete eee ie et ae cases 28,353 216.2 52,767 421.4 
Kipperedtae: co suet air cb ejecige hota ere oe 000 lb 1,192 220.0 2,148 326.7 
Canned, kippered snacks. ..........--+-0-sssseesees cases 8,257 171.9 42,276 309.6 
Vinerar-cured sound garetts eee sie ta pels bbl. 11,798 186.1 15,985 teak 
1 Val Fal [26 inet at ner secgrpuner ac ioarbeie isin uc aio sR acecrt iog rare OK: sf 22,936 263.7 13,278 210.8 
Smoked wbonelessiz, aise. Aoi eee ee ce koekes *000 lb. 671 85.8 462 102.3 
Other: 2600 ok ore ee eee ae ei a eretenee aes : 344.6 ap 632.2 
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7.—Principal Products of the Sea Fish Processing Industry by Quantity and Marketed 
Value 1954 and 1953—concluded 


1954 1955 
Product - — 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$’000 $’000 
MU RCLODNe tect eo eh tN ih hic cca Men ie 7,597.1 be 9,753.6 
IE CONES LSet ee tater ce corte ene ee is ith ec ’000 Ib. 15,690 3,473.2 20,100 4,120.1 
EOCRSOANG SECKAMEE eT hoe. See ee een eh 7,105 1,609.4 16,977 3,382.3 
Piresheillehe pss ew rep eee tel se po eT * 9,618 2,900.4 7,544 1,952.9 
SMOKE. WHOL GHmMREE Ren, 5 sisiias carrie. s Owscke cece eee $ 635 163.2 770 196.4 
CED Rao aioe Sek eS Pe ai ica SAEED in aes 17.9 ae 101.9 
MEOD LCL ee eee Nee eat ROP te Seas site 7,460.9 ~~ 8,147.4 
UGS De Berd ani Taal RNa AAS Bee tt eh Ree SORE oy ’000 Ib. 2,032 3, 473-1 3,536 5,588.2 
(Ei A005 i Ach aehs Cee oe ee, eee le a Cee ee cot cases 90,188 3,843.0 39, 398 2,392.5 
OURS Laie. wee EE eM, PU ke ee Sea is ae 144.8 a 166.7 
EATER RLAUUESMCG) 6 ert oe het ast ee te te sf es soe 090 Ib. 12, 606 3,427.9 20,855 6,102.7 
nanenmniletg tetra mee on Pon at hea Ore tahoe os x 3,617 1,002.6 3,888 1,149.7 
eraeilct sme ere hy 2 bes enn a oe Ce fe 8,989 2,425.3 16, 967 4,953.0 
SALrdines CANIM COS a5 ess cot ee ee ee ae eases 831,855 5,447.9 449,392 2,960.0 


1 Represents a homogeneous product. 


In 1955 the output of fishery products and by-products in Canada at $181,026,000 
was slightly higher than the average for the previous five years but lower by 5 p.c. than 
in 1954. This drop was attributed to a smaller salmon pack and to unfavourable marketing 
conditions for halibut in British Columbia. On the East Coast, a smaller pack of canned 
sardines in New Brunswick and a drop in dried fish production in Newfoundland was 
compensated for by increased marketings of lobsters and groundfish fillets. The lobster 
fishery with its high market value is still of great importance to the Maritimes. In recent 
years there has been a diversion from canned production of this product to fresh or frozen 
meat. The growth in the production of frozen groundfish fillets is also a major development. 
Considerable plant expansion took place during 1955, particularly in Newfoundland. 


8.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets 1951-55 
(Includes fish blocks) 


Area and Species 1951 | 1952 1953 1954 1955 
QUANTITY 

’000 Ib. "000 Ib. "000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. 
PANE ULNOS Se ei oe ee Bele cain ok 30,555 49,488 36,509 55,189 58,455 
“1 ss asserts we gra te a 14,075 19,270 12,998 22,812 18, 870 
addoelomasttee Be ih. 2 yen rors 7,445 8,901 10,731 16, 487 19,080 
| QURCLTTE) oleae: he Ua alte ae ei en a 878 1,894 4,827 7,091 6,771 
cig ent rere ee eh NT 2 6,613 8,293 6,080 7,143 11, 863 
“OULU RR 5 oo A | oa ee 1,544 2,130 1,864 1,656 1,871 
RSC CE Ty ete te een eee 1,019 1,706 7192 1,824 4,099 
(ClO. ocacieta Sige 6 oer sere ane en ae 966 1,560 688 1,645 2,952 
LS SAVERS 8 Gs ea ne Okie ores aha ae 53 146 104 179 1,147 
Newfoundland....................... 32,689 36,855 34,552 53,326 58,900 
OGL Sages RR ae aie Raat aaa ae een 16,902 20,566 17, 220 31,362 33, 457 
BH doc M.Bie.not, ok ek es dak 2,021 3,563 AY IS 13, 663 16, 492 
BP ORCHIA Wace ae er woh iariers.f Dunsabdverine: 9,659 8,716 8,028 5,622 4,830 
REMMIS Ieee tet Ste ae een eee 3,987 OniOe 4,014 2,487 3, 983 
Ue A A ee ets ae a a Si | 120 278 95 192 138 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................ 64, 263 79,049 71,844 110,339 121,454 
eee Aer skits. ot) FOUL ie Gs 31,943 41,396 30, 906 55, 819 55,279 
eh ate Saas a ane: eA eG Rig 9, 466 12,466 15,926 30, 150 Som lo 
LAOS CGTIST ee ae AS ie ia Meath nna a ele 10,537 10,643 12,855 12 elo 11,833 
CUD TE OR a ae oo 10, 653 12, 136 10,094 9,630 16,532 
“TELA EYER og 8 co a Sc 1,664 2,408 2,063 2,027 2,095 
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8.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets 1951-55—concluded 


Area and Species | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 


VALUE 
$000 $000 $’000 $'000 

Marithmes- (4... .decne «53.8 thaws ss 9,287 7,948 12,079 13,041 
QOd nae ccc ne) ae Lee eee ee Se 3,561 2 215 4,509 3,728 
TR GGOC Kb aegis Sica ch oeamobee oe De GA fe 2,541 3,915 4,324 
Roses he es ster crn RARE eae 471 948 1,380 1,198 
TAGS litt a cane towrcc ooo aoe eam entarsok 2,583 1,831 1,870 3,405 
Over ec daae whe ctr. Won re Orne ce 399 413 405 386 
Quehees. . hi. ts Be -g -gpe pees 269 120 217 765 
Godan a ce tei ek eee ER eee 234 96 174 496 
Other eck did Sa 6 EG EE eee 35 24 43 269 
Newfoundland!................-..45- 7,845 6,894 10,852 11,442 
CCA Mee Re soaps ase es cpr ORR sic Ht 3,880 2,970 6,009 6,089 
Had dOCk seo aerac see ho aii Bt eels 900 1,149 3,009 3.254 
Rosetish. t..-e8a0 tec: oa renee e 1,850 1,621 13st 888 
Rlathish: eae core oes oa te etre 1,175 1,141 661 1,180 
Other soot soe oe bbe eee 40 13 42 28 
Totals, Atlantic Coast..............-. 17,4601 14, 962 23,148 25,248 
Codi Ree ie oe eee cere 7,675 5,281 10,692 10,313 
FIR GOCk st ss oe sel mura ete ae 3,174 3,690 6,924 7,611 
Rose his hist eee ee coe a ee peal 2,569 DA asita | 2,119 
Plabhehrs ssa oe eee ie es. fan fee 3,786 2,972 2,531 4,779 
Other & os. 2 ect ees. ses ae 439 450 490 426 


1 Value based on average export prices for respective years. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry 


The fur industry, at one time the most vigorous and remunerative industry in Canada, 
still contributes many millions of dollars annually to the national income. Until the end 
of the 19th century practically all Canadian furs were wild-caught and, although fur 
farming has since developed rapidly, trapping still provides about half of the income from 
raw furs produced in Canada. 


Wild fur-bearers are still taken, even in settled areas of this country, but the popula- 
tions of such animals have in general been so reduced by the advance of settlement that 
the principal trapping areas now lie in the northern parts of the provinces and the North- 
west Territories. Many wild animals, including some important fur-bearers, are subject 
to marked fluctuations in numbers from year to year. These fluctuations are often 
greatest and most nearly regular in northern regions and notably affect the number of 
pelts taken of certain wild species. 


Another and perhaps more important factor governing the ‘take’ of furs from wildlife 
is the fluctuation in demand and in price consequent on changes in fashion. Thus the 
vogue of recent years for short-haired furs has caused a decrease in demand for fox and other 
long-haired pelts and a corresponding decrease in the number of such pelts taken by trappers. 
In areas such as parts of the Northwest Territories where these furs were formerly a staple 
source of income, this style change has resulted in serious hardship. 


The most important aspects of management of the fur trapping industry are: constant 
practical scientific research, maintenance of suitable habitat, sound and balanced regulation 
of the trapping of fur-bearers, provision of competent and adequate field staffs, and free 
education of trappers with respect to the principles of wildlife management. By these 
means many areas depleted of fur-bearers have once again become productive. Such 
means will become increasingly important in maintaining Canada’s position as a major 
producer of raw furs. rp 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration 
of the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories all of which are under the administration of the 
Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources (see pp. 27-30) is responsible for all Federal Government 
interests in wildlife resources except for those activities closely related to Indian affairs. 
The Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and 
handles federal interests in relevant national and international problems. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resources 
and Management* 


Newfoundland.—Only a very small portion of the wild fur resources of Newfound- 
land is being utilized at present. Trapping is confined to areas in the vicinity of settlements 
and the operation of traplines is no longer practised in remote areas, which formerly 
provided the best pelts and the bulk of the fur harvest. This situation arises from the 
fact that other employment has become available to trappers. Steady income has raised 
their standard of living to such an extent that they can no longer depend on an occupation 
which fluctuates so drastically in both supply and market value. Thus no section of the 
population is now wholly or even partially dependent upon fur trapping for a livelihood 
and much of the wild fur crop remains unharvested. 


Beaver offers the best basis for a revived fur industry within the Province but under 
present conditions there are not sufficient trappers to harvest the numbers required by 
managed fur resources. 


Open seasons are declared annually upon such species as beaver, otter, muskrat, 
marten and mink, while hunting of fox and lynx is permitted throughout the year. These 
latter species have not been harvested to any extent in recent years and are now better 
known for their predation upon other species and upon livestock than for their fur. 


The total value of wild furs produced decreased from $360,000 in 1949-50 to $158,000 
in 1955-56, with a further decline in prospect if depressed prices for long-haired furs 
continue. 


Prince Edward Island.—Wild fur-bearing animals are very plentiful on Prince 
Edward Island. Red fox, skunk and raccoon have become so numerous that all protection 
has been removed and bounties are paid on all three species. Beaver also have increased 
greatly but may be trapped only by permit secured from the Department of Industry 
and Natural Resources. There is no open season on beaver. 


Ten years ago muskrats had become quite scarce but their population has increased 
and, being so easily trapped, they are now the best revenue producers. More than 3,000 
of them are taken annually. Their increase is attributed largely to the shortening of the 
trapping season (now from Nov. 10 to Dec. 31) and to the strict enforcement of trapping 
regulations, which prohibit the setting of traps within ten feet of a muskrat house or den 
or the damaging of it. Mink are also increasing in number and are protected by a short 
trapping season. Mink is the only fur-bearing animal ranched to any extent in the 
Province. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia is not a large producer of wild fur pelts. Trapping is 
seldom a full-time occupation but is a source of additional income to guides, woodsworkers 
and farmers who live near fur-producing areas. There is usually a six-week open season 
(Nov. 1 to Dec. 31) for mink, otter, weasel and muskrat. The present low market. prices 
for long-haired fur has discouraged the trapping of wildcat, fox and raccoon and these 
animals have been removed from the protected list. No licence is required for the trapping 
of fur-bearers other than beaver. 


Since 1931 the Department of Lands and Forests has been redistributing live beaver 
which before that time had been almost completely trapped out. Today, beaver is an 
important part of the trappers’ catch in most of the counties of the mainland, where an 
autumn season has been instituted. A few live beaver have also been introduced into 
Cape Breton Island but no open seasons have been proclaimed. 


The red squirrel has also become important as a fur-bearer and in 1954 the laws were 
changed to permit trapping during the regular season and shooting during the rabbit 
season which lasts until the end of February. 


* Provincial information received from the respective provincial governments and that for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories from the Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Exports of wild fur for the year ended Mar. 31, 1955, included: 31,945 deer hides, 
and pelts of 4,445 beaver, 485 fox, 20 lynx, 2,857 mink, 40,441 muskrat, 212 otter, 1,253 
raccoon, 41,757 red squirrel, 3,771 weasel and 178 wildcat. 


Quebec.—Fur from wildlife is still a very important asset of the Province of Quebec 
despite the invasion of the forest for industrial purposes. 


The number of pelts taken in the 1955-56 season was 254,138 including: muskrat 
141,511, weasel 22,4383, squirrel 16,918, beaver 36,302, white fox 3,042, mink 12,019, 
seal 8,289, red fox 3,325, otter 2,749, raccoon 2,394, lynx 1,469, fisher 1,401, marten 1,273, 
cross fox 234, skunk 276, blue fox 53, bear 221; and a few pelts of the other types of foxes, 
lynx cat, polar bear and wolf. The tax rate per pelt varies from one cent on squirrel to 
$1 on fisher. The royalties revenue to the Province on the total take of furs in 1955-56 
was $73,096. 


The fur resources of Quebec are administered by the Department of Game and Fish- 
eries. Under the game laws and regulations it is unlawful to hunt, catch or trap fur-bearing 
animals out of season, or in season without a licence; to use poison to hunt or kill any 
animals; to destroy or damage lairs or burrows of fur-bearing animals; or to keep in captiv- 
ity, without special permit, any game protected by law. Regulations also cover the market- 
ing of furs. It is not permissible to buy or sell any fur or pelt for commercial purposes 
without a licence; neither is it permissible to ship any fur outside the Province, or from 
one place to another within the Province, or to a tanner, without a permit attached to the 
bill of lading or without royalty having been paid and each pelt stamped or sealed. 


By Order in Council of Aug. 17, 1945, the first registered game territory for trappers 
was set up by the Provincial Government in the Counties of East Abitibi and West 
Abitibi. In 1946 the County of Pontiac was organized, in 1947 the County of Temiskaming 
and in 1952 the northern part of the County of Laviolette. 


Regulations provide mainly that the land under lease must not exceed 50 sq. miles. 
The lessee, who pays an annual rental of $10, is responsible for his own land which he must 
occupy 15 days before the opening of the trapping season and evacuate 15 days after its 
close. Each year he must make an inventory of his land and report on the location of the 
beaver huts thereon. He must hold a special permit to hunt beaver and must prove that 
there are at least five huts on his land. The quota allowed at the outset is one beaver per 
hut; as the population increases, the quota is raised to 13 beavers per hut. Beaver pelts 
must be specially labelled before marketing. The present registered game territory extends 
over 30,000 sq. miles. More than 400 trappers hold permits for the capture of beaver. 
In addition, the Fur Service of the Department of Fish and Game administers 320,000 sq. 
miles of beaver preserves where Indians enjoy free trapping rights. 


Steps are being taken also to assist in the re-establishment of marten, the population 
of which has been steadily decreasing. 


Ontario.—The fur and big game wealth of Ontario is administered by the Division 
of Fish and Wildlife, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of 
the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act, the Wolf and Bear Bounty Act, and regulations 
thereunder. 

In the production of wild-caught fur, Ontario leads all other Canadian provinces. 
In the 1955-56 season wild fur taken in Ontario was valued at almost $3,000,000 and 
included pelts of 113,200 beaver valued at $1,386,700. Other important species in order 
of decreasing total value were mink, muskrat, otter, fisher, raccoon, weasel, marten, red 
fox and lynx. 

The high production of wild fur in this Province is attributed to the efficient system 
of fur management now in effect. Throughout most of the chief fur-producing areas all 
trappers—the majority of whom are Indians—are holders of registered trapline licences. 
Each trapper is registered with the Province as the sole permittee on a defined trapping 
area. Thus competitive trapping has been almost entirely eliminated in all but the primarily 
agricultural areas and the Department is in a position to set quotas to restrict the annual 
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take of the less abundant species during times of scarcity. Beaver, marten, fisher and 
lynx, comparatively rare in the Province a few years ago, have now attained populations 
which permit larger annual harvests to be taken than have been possible for many years. 


Big Game.—A long season for moose in Ontario provides sport for hunters and meat for 
trappers. In most parts of the Province moose of any age or sex are legal game for the 
resident. In 1955 there were 8,959 resident moose licences sold and 1,141 non-resident 
licences; there was a known kill of 2,381 moose, made up of 1,354 bulls, 771 cows, 245 calves, 
and 11 unspecified. 

Over 100,000 deer licences were sold in 1955 and about 30 p.c. of the hunters were 
successful in getting a deer. There is no open season on woodland caribou at present. 


Manitoba.—In Manitoba, fur production and value showed a sharp decrease in 
1955-56 as compared with the previous year. Furs taken from the wild were valued at 
$2,239,892 as compared with the 1954-55 total of $2,969,804, a decline of almost 25 p.c. 


Registered traplines were extended into the southern portions of the Province and 
into a large area of the western portion around Swan River including the Duck Mountain 
Forest Reserve. Beaver is the major fur animal taken and beaver pelts from the registered 
trapline districts were valued at $219,343 in 1954-55 as compared with $152,400 in the 
previous year. 

Wild fur production by species during 1955-56 included: 27,213 beaver, 15,708 mink, 
1,301,972 muskrat, 123,237 squirrel, 95,119 weasel and 2,069 fox (silver, blue, cross, white 
and red). 

The fur-ranching industry had a record production in 1955-56 of $3,847,827, con- 
siderably exceeding the value of wild fur taken. 


Saskatchewan.—Unethical practices and lack of management brought beaver to 
virtual extinction in Saskatchewan by 1944 and the trapping industry in general had 
reached a low ebb. The Government in 1945 appointed a committee to recommend what 
steps might be taken to encourage and assist persons dependent on fish and game for 
their livelihood, particularly in isolated northern areas. Asa result the wildlife fur industry 
in Saskatchewan has been completely reorganized during the past ten years. The system 
of allowing only one trapper for a given area, inaugurated throughout the Province, is 
providing security for trappers on their traplines. 

A Fur Marketing Service was established in Regina to give fur-producers a local 
auction where furs could be graded, displayed and sold. A Fur Conservation Agreement 
was concluded in 1946 whereby the Federal Government and the Government of Saskat- 
chewan agreed to make certain annual expenditures for the purpose of managing fur and 
game and improving wildlife habitat in the northern isolated areas for the benefit of the 
residents of those areas. The particular interest of the Federal Government in this region 
is the welfare of Treaty Indians who are its wards. Regulations under the Agreement gave 
Indians, métis, and whites equal rights and security on their community, family or individual 
traplines. Local councils were elected by the trappers to act as spokesmen on their behalf 
when dealing with the provincial Department of Natural Resources. During the sub- 
sequent five years, 3,600 live beaver were moved from settled areas to new homes in the 
northern frontier where they were required for propagation purposes and for the im- 
provement and maintenance of water levels. The result of this action has been a steady 
increase in the population of beaver, while the take has increased from approximately 
400 pelts in 1943-44 to 41,666 in 1955-56. 

A muskrat trapping program was inaugurated in southern Saskatchewan in 1946 under 
which each trapper in settled areas obtains a permit describing the area in which he is 
authorized to trap muskrats. General close seasons are a thing of the past and muskrats 
existing in any section may be trapped on the basis of the program, Average yearly 
production since 1946 has been almost tripled in relation to the average production for a 
similar earlier period. The 1955 crop of about 1,951,800 muskrats was the highest ever 
recorded in the Province; 1956 production was 1,731,978 pelts. 


* som 
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Other fur-bearers of economic importance are fisher, fox, lynx, marten, mink, otter, 
squirrel and rabbit. These animals have fluctuated in population and pelt value in the 
past but the increased production of beaver and muskrat has helped stabilize the income 
of the trapper. Most fur prices have declined in recent years, but the income received 
from Saskatchewan wildlife fur pelts has been maintained. 


Badger, raccoon and wolverine are of little economic importance at present. Wolves, 
coyotes and foxes are on the predator list in settled areas and very comprehensive programs 
of control have been carried on to reduce the population of these animals. A paid hunter 
program has been in operation since 1948 to reduce the coyote population and these animals 
are no longer a problem in settled areas. In the autumn of 1954 the bounty on wolves 
was discontinued. Bait treated with poison, placed out on large lakes in isolated areas, 
is the present method of controlling wolves but only employees of the Department are 
allowed to handle the poison. This work is becoming increasingly important not only to 
protect game that is necessary to the welfare of people living in the north country but 
also to reduce the chances of spreading the rabies epidemic which has been apparent in 
the West during the past few years as well as hydatid disease which has been found in 
some species of big game. 


The weasel is a valuable fur-bearer as well as a controller of rodents. Closure in large 
areas does not seem to increase the weasel population and the policy is now to hold a 
short autumn and early winter season in all areas where the normal winter season is not in 
effect. This gives the farm boys and others an opportunity to take some of these valuable 
fur-bearers. 


The jack-rabbit is gaining in importance in recent years—approximately 100,000 
were taken in 1956. The average price received for them was 58 cents. 


Alberta.—The fur trade in Alberta has shown a steady decline over the past four 
or five years mainly because of the poor market for long-haired furs. There is practically 
no sale for pelts of such animals as coyotes, wolves, foxes, badgers and skunks and little 
for lynx and wolverine. Demand today is for squirrel, muskrat, ermine, mink and beaver 
in approximately that order of importance. There was a slight decline in fur prices during 
the fur season ended June 30, 1956, as compared with those obtained during the previous 
fur season. In 1956, beaver pelts sold at an average price of $10.45 and muskrats at 
91 cents per pelt compared with $13.08 for beaver and 99 cents for muskrat in 1955. 


The trapping industry has changed considerably in recent years. About 3,000 regis- 
tered trappers operating registered traplines formerly provided the major part of the take. 
But the trapping of fur-bearing animals by owners and occupants of privately owned 
lands is becoming more prominent, especially of beaver and muskrat. In fact about 
50 p.c. of the beaver trapped in Alberta now come from privately owned land, such trapping 
being permitted under a resident trapper’s licence. Another noteworthy change is the 
gradual replacement of white trappers operating registered traplines by Indians and métis, 
who now make up nearly 43 p.c. of the total as compared with 30 p.c. three years ago; 
of the 2,800 registered trappers now operating, 1,200 are Indians. 


In connection with the destroying of predators, it has been found that the paid hunter 
system gives better returns for the money invested than the old system of bounty payment. 
Bounties are now paid on cougars only, although certain well-equipped cougar hunters 
receive an additional $25 from the Province for each cougar taken. 


In 1956, the Game Regulations were changed to afford some protection for black and 
brown bear. These animals are now protected at all times except during the regular 
big game season. 


The Wild Life Resources of Alberta are administered by the Fish and Game Branch 
of the Department of Lands and Forests under the supervision of a Fish and Game Com- 
missioner. 
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British Columbia.—In 1926, effective control of fur-bearing animals in British 
Columbia commenced and a registered trapline system went into effect. Under this 
system registered trappers are granted exclusive rights over designated areas. Each is 
given a sketch map and legal description of the territory and is required to submit an 
annual ‘return of catch’ outlining the amount and kind of fur obtained. These returns 
provide an accurate check of the fur taken from each district. The system of registered 
traplines has worked remarkably well and is practically trouble-free. 


Registered traplines cover all lands except private property, National Parks, Indian 
reserves, municipalities and certain other reserved areas. Trapping on private property 
may be pursued by the property owner himself or by someone to whom the owner has 
given permission, provided the trapper obtains a Special Firearms Licence which costs 
$10 and which must be held by all trappers; this licence entitles the legal holder to hunt 
all types of large and small game. In 1955, 2,798 such licences were granted. In addition, 
about 1,500 Indians were engaged in trapping: because they are not required to be licensed 
at present, their take is not recorded and the fur records for the Province are incomplete 
to that extent. 


Fur-bearers in the Province include bear, badger, beaver, fisher, fox, lynx, marten, 
mink, muskrat, otter, raccoon, skunk, squirrel, weasel and wolverine. Wolf, coyote, 
cougar and wildcat are classed as predators although the pelts of these animals are some- 
times marketable. There is no close season on the predators or on raccoon, skunk, wolver- 
‘ine and black and brown bear. Raccoons and foxes have become so numerous in certain 
parts of the Province that they also may be considered as predators. 


Trapping seasons are confined to the winter months, usually commencing Nov. 1, 
but beaver may be taken in some areas as late as May 24. Beaver are covered by tagging 
regulations under which the trapper is required to submit a yearly estimate of the number 
of beaver left on his trapline. Before setting out to trap he makes known to the game 
warden of his area the number of animals he wishes to take; if it is not excessive he receives 
a tag which must be attached to each pelt. Trappers are not allowed to take more than 
25 p.c. of the total population of beaver in their areas and this has played an important 
part in saving the beaver from extinction. These animals are now so numerous in some 
areas that it has become necessary to move them to districts where their activity will not 
cause damage. Nuisance animals are usually liberated on Indian traplines in need of 
restocking. 

Muskrat and squirrel are consistently the most important source of revenue among 
the furs of British Columbia. Marten was once in greatest demand, but mink appears 
to be taking precedence. 


It is unlawful to ship fur out of or into the Province without permission and also 
to ship fur within the Province without plainly labelling the parcel with the sender’s name, 
address and the number of his Special Firearms Licence. These regulations enable the 
game authorities to keep close control over fur shipments. Almost all of the raw fur 
business is centred in Vancouver and a game warden is posted there to supervise fur sales 
and fur traders. His regular visits to the traders keep infractions of the regulations at a 
minimum. 

Low prices caused by changes in fashion and other factors such as the relatively 
high wages in construction and other industries, have made the trapping of fur for a liveli- 
hood unattractive in recent years. Little trapping is carried on today as compared with 
earlier years and in consequence fur-bearers have become quite prevalent in all parts of the 
Province. ‘The number of pelts upon which royalty was paid during 1955 was 359,365, 
of which 76 p.c. were squirrel, 12 p.c. muskrat, 4 p.c. mink, 3 p.c. weasel and 2 p.c. beaver. 
The remainder included fisher, silver, red and cross fox, lynx, marten, otter and wolverine. 


Yukon Territory.—Under registered trapline legislation introduced in 1950, 420 
individual trapline registrations have been approved for the area extending from the 
southern border to the 65th parallel of latitude. Beyond this line to the northern boundary 
the trappers, who are nomadic bands of Indians, have registered on two group-trapping 
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areas; one, for the Loucheaux Band No. 10 of Old Crow, has 32 registrations approved 
for heads of families, and the other, for the Loucheaux Band No. 7 of Fort McPherson, 
N.W.T., has five registrations. The initial registration fee for a trapline, either group or 
individual, is $10 and the annual renewal fee is $5. 


During the past few years, low fur prices have discouraged trapline activities and 
trappers have been forced to find other occupations. As a consequence, beaver, fox, lynx 
and squirrel are more prevalent and marten, mink and muskrat are more than holding 
their own in number. On the other hand, fisher, wolverine, otter and weasel are scarce. 
Pelts taken in the 1955-56 season included: 51,323 squirrel, 49,947 muskrat, 3,162 beaver, 
949 marten, 837 weasel, 651 mink (plus ranch raised 125), 2,029 lynx, 24 cross fox, 59 red 
fox, 6 silver fox, 85 white fox, 48 otter, 42 fisher, 3 bear, white or polar, 29 bear not specified, 
232 wolverine, 19 wolf and 4 coyote. 


The only fur-bearing animal on a quota is beaver; trappers are permitted to shoot 
or trap one beaver, including bank beaver, from each beaver house. Trapping may be 
prohibited over an area covered by a trapline permit if this is considered necessary for 
the conservation of breeding stock. During the months of February, March and April 1957, 
the lethal control program conducted since 1953 against predators, particularly wolves, 
was extended in scope by the establishment of lethal stations as far north as the 66th 
parallel of latitude. Poisoned bait was distributed by aircraft over a large number of lakes 
where wolf concentrations were observed. 


Game law enforcement is in the hands of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; in 
addition three federal park wardens, 20 grade A and B guides and 15 appointed citizens 
act as game guardians. 


Northwest Territories.— Utilization of the fur and game resources in the Northwest 
Territories is governed by the Northwest Territories Game Ordinance. Trapping privileges 
are available only to resident Indians and Eskimos and those white persons who were 
licensed to hunt and trap in the Territories prior to 1938 and who have continued to reside 
therein. Provision is also made for the issue of general hunting licences to the descendants 
of these white persons provided they have continued to reside in the Northwest Territories 
and are dependent upon hunting for a livelihood. 

Because of the nomadic nature of the Eskimo and the large areas over which he must 
hunt and trap, there is no provision for trapline registration in the Franklin and Keewatin 
Districts though a number of game preserves have been established in the Territories. 
Largest of these is the Arctic Islands Game Preserve which comprises all the Arctic Islands 
north of the mainland and a large area on the mainland. 

Provision under the Game Ordinance for the establishment of registered traplines 
became effective in the Mackenzie District on July 1, 1949. Under this legislation, exclusive 
trapping rights in limited areas are granted to the trappers to encourage them to manage 
carefully the fur-bearers found there and to effect improvements leading to increased fur 
production. The Mackenzie District is divided into eight Game Management Districts, 
covering 369,315 sq. miles—over 50 p.c. under registration. There are 271 individual 
registered areas and 102 group areas. 

The downward trend of the fur market in recent years has caused trappers to lose 
interest in trapline activities; many have obtained employment elsewhere and others are 
reluctant to trap very far away from the settlements. After showing a considerable in- 
crease in 1954-55, the trapping industry declined again in 1955-56. In the latter year 
366,000 pelts were taken valued at $806,000 as compared with 478,000 in 1954-55 with a 
value of $1,167,000. Thus the fur trade continues in a depressed condition and there is 
no indication of substantial revival. White fox production dropped to 27,720 in 1955-56 
as compared with 60,483 in 1954-55 which was the peak year of the four-year cycle. Musk- 
rat and beaver production also declined considerably mainly because of low prices for pelts. 

Beaver are taken on a quota basis. Trappers are permitted to shoot or trap one 
beaver for each occupied beaver lodge. In areas where beaver are scarce and where con- 
ditions are suitable, transplant operations have been carried out. Close or short seasons 
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and, if necessary, quotas are established when a particular species of fur-bearing anima] 
is being overtrapped. A wolf-poisoning program is carried out in areas where these animals 
have become detrimental to desirable wildlife. 

Game law enforcement is the responsibility of wardens stationed at the principal 
settlements in the Mackenzie District; elsewhere in the Territories it is handled by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 3.—Fur Farming 


Fur-bearing animals were first raised in Canada on farms in Prince Edward Island 
about 1887 and in Quebec in 1898; today fur farming is carried on in all the provinces. 
Foxes were the first fur-bearers to be raised in captivity on a commercial scale but mink, 
chinchilla, raccoon, marten, fisher, fitch, nutria and others are now being reared. Mink 
are the most numerous, accounting for 93 p.c. of the total fur-bearing animals on farms 
in 1955; chinchilla followed with 6 p.c. 

There was a slow and steady increase in the number of fur farms until 1920 when 587 
were reported, followed by a period of more rapid growth from 1920 to 1938 when the 
number reached 10,454 with a production value of $6,500,000. In 1939, when the London 
and other European markets were lost to the fur industry, prices declined and many fur 
farms went out of production. Though prices rose considerably after World War II, 
operating costs increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those conducted in 
conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. By 1955 only 2,706 
farms reported but the value of production had reached $17,000,000. 

Though the earliest and most intensive fur-farming operations were concerned with 
fox raising in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, the sharp decline in the popularity of 
fox furs and the steady rise in mink resulted in Ontario and Western Canada taking pre- 
dominant positions in the raising of fur animals. A distribution of the 433,266 animals 
on fur farms at Dec. 31, 1955, showed 18 p.c. in British Columbia, 41 p.c. in the Prairie 
Provinces, 26 p.c. in Ontario, 7 p.c. in Quebec and 8 p.c. in the Atlantic Provinces. 

Furs have for centuries been used for clothing and adornment and the demands of 
fashion, encouraging the development of new colour phases in fox and mink, have been 
an important incentive to the fur-farming industry. There have always been mink muta- 
tions in the wild state but these unusual animals stood little chance of survival and such 
pelts were exceedingly rare. Starting with wild-caught mink, breeders have, by cross- 
breeding, produced mink furs in a variety of colours. Among the earliest mutations to 
appear was an attractive bluish gray mink which became known as platinum mink. Then 
mutations were crossbred and a still greater profusion of colour combinations appeared, 
notably the sapphire mink, a cross of the steel blue Aleutian with the blue gray platinum. 
Other unusual colour patterns are the royal pastel, a beautiful brown mink with a bluish 
cast, and an exquisite snow white mink. 

In 1937 some chinchillas were imported into Saskatchewan and later into other 
provinces. These valuable little animals have a rich, soft fur. Although the original 
cost of chinchillas is high, the outlay for raising them is small. By 1955 there were 669 
fur farms reporting 26,913 chinchillas valued at $3,031,107. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw fur production were 
confined to the decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of 
pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an 
annual survey of raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on 
information supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently annual statements based 
on royalties, export tax, ete., have been made available by the provincial game departments 
(except Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of 
the statistics issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based 
on returns supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that Province. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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VALUE OF PELTS PRODUCED IN CANADA, 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30,1955 AND 1956 


MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 


8 71.6 


1959-56 
£954=55 


MANITOBA ALBERTA BRITISH SASKATCHEWAN QUEBEC YUKON, ATLANTIC 
COLUMBIA NORTHWEST PROVINCES 
TERRITORIES 


ONTARIO 


i.—Peits of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 


Years Ended June 30, 1937-56 


Pelts Pepa Pelts Percoage 
, of Value 2 of Value 
Year —_——___—_—_—_—— Sold from Year —_—_—__—__—_—_—_—_—_———| Sold from 
1\¢ f i 1 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 
EA, Sa ea 6,237,640 | 17,526,365 40 LY eee Se 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 Bye 
SH. 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 LOAS Oem pass 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 
BOSOM Ho. cd sk 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 G49 ARERR RISB. <2 9,902,790 | 22,899, 882 33 
LOA SS St!) | S288 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 1950. Seen ee 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 
Boa teerte sis bk fois 1,20, 0008) 21,123,161 26 LOD se ie ee Cees ocak 7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 
TUEAG6 Se eee teers 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 NOU e A cto ine ee 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 
OSS cages eae ie i 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 LODO te Ber eth. 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 
ee ae eS an 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 POGTe.  e Rte ove. 2a tone 19,287,022 49 
Cn Sh aa ae 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 MOS Se Ate ete ewe 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 
ULE Seen ee 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 1056) 224 AGES fi. 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 
1 Approximate. 2 Wildlife pelts for Newfoundland included from 1952. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 25 p.c. of the 
total in the 1955-56 season. Manitoba follows with 22 p.c., Alberta with 13 p.c., British 
Columbia 13 p.c., Saskatchewan 12 p.c., Quebec 8 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 4 p.c. and 

the Yukon and Northwest Territories combined, with 3 p.c. 
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2. Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 

Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 

Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 

Newsoundlandieaset crete eee 25,891 63,535 0.2 35,779 276,742 1.0 
Prince Edward Island.............. 8,064 115,570 0.4 3,948 50,011 2, 
INO Wa SCOlAS settee oeece aoe er 114,560 547,231 1.8 86, 686 362,597 leo 
ING WABrUNS WiGkune ataeenreer err Gilatval 356,725 12 30,544 288, 442 1.0 
Quebec ees aera 349, 963 2,765,347 9.1 298,198 2,095, 561 TES 
OnGanlOle ee eee cee eens oe 1,267,943 7,243,070 Doma 960,181 7,136,666 25.4 
Mirani GO baste to ae eee 1,879, 157 6,038,776 19.8 1,768,020 6,087,719 Pale <7 
PGE O MOM PANN 5 oc AdmaD Saeco conus Ode: 2,720,979 4,555, 802 14.9 2,304,593 3, 446, 003 es 
OMe tale tet ete ever teks a caer ace: 2,029,338 4, 582,937 15.0 1,317, 164 3,770, 226 13.4 
British. Columbia sree aaa secre 522,604 2,830, 659 ORS 446, 491 3,576,444 1257; 
Walco ANSRHNNOIA caer coc ccs esnasnde 213,515 242,944 0.8 109,576 15530taa 0.6 
Northwest Territories..........-..- 477,611 1,166,919 3.8 366, 089 805, 558 2.9 
Canadas aoe 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 160.0 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 100.0 


Average prices for the pelts were generally lower in 1955-56 than in 1954-55. Of the 
nine kinds having the highest value of production, muskrat pelts dropped from $1.16 in 
1954-55 to $0.95 in 1955-56, beaver from $14.88 to $12.10, squirrel from $0.55 to $0.46, 
ermine from $1.57 to $1.35, fisher from $22.75 to $22.04 and marten from $9.49 to $7.85. 
Increases were noted for mink including standard and mutation from $19.38 to $20.19, 
white fox from $11.39 to $13.14 and otter from $25.70 to $26.71. 


3.--Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken by Kind, Years Ended June 


30, 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Kind ¥e : Pia in 
Tota Average ota Average 

Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value 

No $ $ No. $ $ 
Badgerte arn ce ee aerate ae 249 81 0.33 271 95 0.35 
Rearvew hiten. ausceiy: Meee rath eee: 530 14,840 28.00 454 11,490 Desi 
Bearminspecitied. crate See enn 324 658 2.03 319 739 2532 
Beaver sore ae one eee 320,389 4,767,232 14.88 282,036 | 3,412,108 12.10 
Coyote or prainieswoltttsss s.r 5,400 13, 855 Pa iM 4,534 11,072 2.44 
Eirmaime (weasel) haemertekrs een an 301,059 474,036 1.57 379,597 512,163 130 
Hisherteer: Cote ee ee ae 6,790 154, 485 Dp AE) 6,324 139,390 22.04 
Hox, blue. 28s. Cee teehee 888 5,142 5.79 331 2,180 6.59 
OX ECROSS oi Seieres cca ce ee 1,983 2,982 iL hil 966 1,104 1.14 
Fox, newsbype. meee tee ee” 1,950 22,538 11.56 1,762 AY Ef 7.14 
Ok: TOC: aie ape ee ees ent ae ee ere 13,608 10,093 0.74 22,458 12eool 0.55 
FOX; SILVer:: anette teeta eee 6,315 52, 609 8.33 4, 683 31,184 6.66 
Hox: "whites cae wears et oes eee 81,783 931,607 11.39 31,728 417,027 13.14 
Fox, others ante ae te eee 26 / 70 ee 74 490 Bie 
i Uh igih. GPR Userc ee dice hora dear ceo 14, 427 88, 753 6.15 9,988 52,652 B20 
Martentes occas cece ee aee Meee 17,710 168, 344 9.51 16,641 130, 933 7.87 
Mink “standard encs-:.2 BP Shes Aor 499,321 9,103, 196 18.23 515,548 | 9,895,874 19.19 
Mink muta bionsess sees o ss emane cee 296,975 | 6,325,103 21.30 363,282 | 7,851,762 21.61 
INGaskia Gay nae ee ee oo oe 5,619,277 6,518,993 1.16 4,518,731 4,313, 453 0.95 
Otters Fe cates ee cere oe 15,294 393, 064 25.70 14,492 387, 143 26.71 
[REN G) ChE Rea AO eee Mc Sere 91,064 50, 253 Ohta) 117,709 66,815 0.57 
RACCOONS URL Noes. otk ees Bae eee 33,675 65,743 1.95 36, 807 81,743 2.22 
Stir aa are. pote tcc Wo ecg eae BE OL Beonl 0.91 2,932 2,199 0.75 
SOULTel ee eres Ce ee ticket ere 2,332,093 1,286,941 0.55 1,391, 089 640, 235 0.46 
Wil Gate tio) Fe. teen seer aoe toate 345 495 1.43 1,404 1,176 0.84 
Wold: .B eee ec] = tere eaeme eee 1,228 4,837 3.94 558 2,510 4.50 
Wolyenniet..c.5 ac eiaea: accel 485 7,647 Ton GC 599 10,546 17.61 
Otherr ee Meee eae eee ete nine: 1,691 40,541 ate 1,947 50,735 aoe 

TotalSac ee eee 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 7,727,264 | 28,051, 746 
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FUR FARM STATISTICS 625 


Fur Farm Statistics.—There were 2,706 fur farms operating in Canada in 1955 in 
comparison with 2,566 in the previous year. The increase resulted from the operation of 
a larger number of chinchilla farms and from the inclusion of fur farm statistics of New- 
foundland for the first time. 

Fur farms reporting foxes in 1955 numbered 189 as compared with 249 in the previous 
year; the number of foxes on farms was down by 32 p.c. and the value of these animals by 
39 p.c. The number of mink farms increased from 1,858 to 1,912 during 1955. Farms 
having fewer than 80 mink decreased by 4 p.c. while those having 80 or more increased 
by 7 p.c. The number of mink on farms increased from 335,150 valued at $9,632,795 in 
1954 to 402,453 valued at $11,880,147 in 1955. Fox pelt production increased from 6,836 
valued at $70,554 in 1954 to 7,238 valued at $66,070 in 1955, and mink pelts from 677,014 
valued at $12,868,787 to 786,760 valued at $15,787,520. 


4.—Fur Farms and Value of Fur-Bearing Animals Thereon by Province 1954 and 1955 


Fur Farms Values of Fur-Bearing 
Breuines: at Year End Animals on Fur Farms 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
No. No. $ $ 
INNES Ts Uae Sa 8 ee ee oe oe Re, ool ? eee OR ral F 47 3 412,116! 
Fansnce tEocl werr ciel sien Cer tev eas cack. peer ae Mis BAS ol ees 42 34 105, 000 109, 383 
NOWENSCo Rt oho. ene reas eS oe Hee te eee hse he PSS 8 83 86 219,000 250,077 
Shang LBA are es ieee eee i ae ae RO. CE a 116 112 363, 000 Bie) is 
(Quel oS a Eee es Fee ne Pee Ate ee. MeO 268 267 1,495,000 1,316,529 
OR PO Ks COR Ses S SS SC ie hr et ao eae San reac 702° 736 3,401,000 4,031,095 
Lalaviet jo) ope 2 Re Seen Ee OS ewe ERE SES OS Mets eee potable int ta Reed 1a 394 372 2,051,000 2,373,636 
RSs best COMI VR tae ere en | Aa ety UENO Mare chur ayer SAM deck nig dy. 145 156 640, 000 810, 100 
Alberta... . aves <i a Nee tees. fae Re Ia a 446 481 2,120,000 2,109, 448 
TEES  Giah Rina ll erie ee et Sean See elm es SO Ra 370 415 2,547,000 3,240,504! 
POU AES Pieteee actek ere Eh nee Mis rtee Aino cro eices 2,566" 2,706 12,941,000 15,008, 081 


1 Figures for one fox farm in Newfoundland and two in British Columbia are included in the total for Canada 


but are excluded from provincial totals. 


5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms as at Dee. 31, 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955! 
Kind of Animal a -- a= 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 
Fox— 
IDPs eR, By eee ae 244 ( 197 
oe EE ge ee ee Emre na: 409 287 
GEMEDLALIN UII Patek. ketiLdh. (arenas tees At 1,395 = 1,053 
Escada AIS TRON eee maria Samal 2) 662 113, 455 17552 69, 269 
Vir CLUSSS CTE S SCeC0 Le ea 124 131 
COMLTGTRLANS 5 Reh A 2 Oe as AR RR ae aie ert orate 44 73 
Mink— 
SBE eHVG Uorite Ral Se So GD ORE NGI O, oa, enh ier Geel 103, 940 104, 036 
Mutation— 
iain (siLverbl@ mis. .08s . seen eee 61,584 9,632,795 4 57,369 11,880, 147 
“Diayirel Reaes as Teeter A ne Ee ae ee ae) Se, SORE aA 94,011 127 , 439 
OR ALC re See PIR ee eee chet pee ee eC 15,615 | 113,609 
DOU ER RRR RNT Cee eee a Nass ee eee gt id ces caitnes eos 21,649 3,170,599 26,913 3,031,107 
rEROTiy Meets LMRe et Ne a Tord oly Brorrys Fo tet peppery ree ok) 169 11,640 177 6,475 
STS SES ay, ee eee 224 10,702 316 19,290 
eNO eee tr tee ae Tee ee 87 586 84 548 
CV RGTEL 2 3 pe Peters Seen Oe Ot el ee en er on Pee 32 Wegessfless 30 1,245 
OCHS eee tt tot tian rt ee 362,189 12,941,155 433, 266 15,008,081 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 
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6.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms by Kind 1954 and 1955 


SN ——————__——_____ EEE 


1954 1955! 
Kind of Animal 
No Value No. Value 
$ $ 
Fox— 
Bluest... Meet ch patrorele eek tock Bede Ecce 166 1,825 228 2,444 
PlstimUl oye were on che scicuare atereitcars ore miemaaite cheb terei ae 512 4,214 468 3,963 
Pearl platinum ek teh. att. deletes cd ereniads atite se 1, 832 23,391 2,291 22,909 
TT OT re eee eis eR NC POS WIR trey Ect 0 CON 4,191 40,272 4,119 35,982 
Wiki besrrarkeee wen ce eae te cee ae eile eee aleter rete 127 794 106 609 
Other. saya ts Sevan aaanct pores deat eS Ae eee eas 8 58 26 163 
Mink— 
STANGAIG oh. ¢ «c.d.ga ne Rumen ahe ke ke ea nak bm seman mara 264, 422 4,119,967 275,242 4,354, 689 
Mutation— 
Platimuna (silverblit) stents scien nee er 141,060 2,414, 448 134,509 2,450,174 
Pastel cos cre cee ee oe Oe ee ee ee ee ec che Soe 172,984 3,898, 745 220,925 5,021,007 
Other: 212% 2082, DIRAIGES.. 08. SE ate F.. .Sae 98,548 2,435,627 156,084 3,961,650 
Girnchilace tae eaten aie ee eer ae: 1,460 34, 245 1,742 47 , 897 
12 Voce (ol et, ee ROE Slum, Banner one c's Bio OTA. ot 6 10 LZ 45 
COS Flat cambiar, | Pdi: 5 hapayhirin th PASE CAN ee I eso Sheng Macro Oe 105 986 72 765 
Wotals see err eee ee eee 685,421 12,974, 582 795,829 15, 902,297 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


Section 5.—Marketing of Furs 


Montreal, Que., is the leading Canadian fur mart although auction sales are also held 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta, Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. The Saskat- 
chewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service at Regina to assist producers 
in that Province. 


Grading.—The grading of furs to secure uniformity was introduced in 1939 by 
the federal Department of Agriculture so that furs may be purchased by grade without 
the necessity of buyers from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading 
offers many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates 
the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts and creates an incentive to improve the 
quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future matings, aids in 
raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps in advancing the level 
of prices for high quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Before World War II, Canada marketed fur pelts mainly 
in the United Kingdom but that market was practically dormant during the war years 
and the fur trade was carried on chiefly with the United States. A revival of trade with 
the United Kingdom took place after the War but almost 80 p.c. of Canadian fur exports 
still go to the United States. 


The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly in undressed furs, the value 
of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into Canada being a comparatively 
small proportion of the total. Exports consist largely of furs which Canada produces 
in greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and 
fox. Furs such as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, mink, sheep and lamb and 
squirrel make up the major portion of the imports. 


In 1947 the Canadian Government sought to interest European buyers in Canadian 
furs by sponsoring an exhibit of ranch-raised furs at an international trade fair in Switzer- 
land. This was the beginning of a series of exhibits in Huropean countries—England, 
France, Italy and Switzerland—the primary purpose of which was to induce buyers to 
attend the sales or to purchase their requirements through brokers. These exhibits 
assisted in attracting attention to Canada as a producer of high quality furs. 
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Exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and all countries are given for the years 1955 and 1956 in Table 7. 


7.—Exports and Imports of Furs by Kind 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Kind of Fur United United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
Exports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
[SSG OM ok spo, rag Arte Ae ede i: el ian 1,052,094 | 3,199,510 | 4,458,569 1,015,442 | 2,330,198 3, 730, 349 
ITI. 9: Cetae sae ddd ds te de 51, 266 321,172 373, 091 203, 877 232,930 436, 807 
_SUATEF ESCM bel 3 a eae ke 104, 267 68, 689 192,887 111, 241 55,317 185,517 
Ox CGY DOS. tapes ahettae aes o.ake 203, 806 745,957 987, 806 82, 881 913, 892 1,001, 433 
Piynx Pes I ieee eee 139, 800 55, 862 201, 544 49,645 39,519 89,709 
iartienicte Fitein soc Sateen sit ec wa Se 57,490 146,215 205, 707 39,572 99, 465 139, 165 
WEI KG et EIEN ecb hr ck bk 863,248 | 16,058,268 | 17,100,477 698,437 | 15,636,199 16, 673, 847 
IVES AGING AS. hatte e & Bessie DERE oi 1,234,748 2,029,795 3,290, 427 1,323, 427 1,069, 132 2,453, 676 
WGter ester aides ne kasasee sis 15,902 88, 301 107, 251 5,610 34, 601 51,615 
LREALC] oy) iit, Migrant) een nee ene ror ad 3, 67, 454 67,557 415 89, 426 92,578 
RACEOOI ide ihachs Aerie dae hese deere 694 50, 906 51, 600 408 23, 446 23, 854 
Ry ey PRES A A SCLI oe oh oon — — — — 36,491 36, 491 
SHRTO Sele, Beng aes Sbeiemaeey aim 5, 933 2,690 8,623 4,444 5, 005 9,449 
DGUITTELS vey og occa dBi ceca 879, 700 54,770 937,347 580, 057 17,382 597, 467 
Wieaselss,.0 Bese. t eae edt aoe eon 8,449 143, 132 151,901 96, 412 111, 853 208, 265 
VoL Sp Nhe Se ae lege Bar ee 13,214 5,479 25,006 4,462 4,084 8, 636 
OCher Bere penir: aber et cke wk. 22,291 95, 697 127,130 8,172 132,071 154, 247 
Dressed— 
LOSS 3 & 4 Gets DAS See eee ene a 1,774 2,224 — — 391 
AOS eS pS = See OC a 24,922 915,919 1,496,274 9,713 552,742 1,310. 995 
MEAMITACEUILEC eas. ce he. os ddd ole wes 7,071 413.296 439,529 np Ws 491,126 528, 408 
Potaisrn& .4. 21 0080.5 4,684,993 | 24,464,886 | 30,224,950 |! 4,237,390 | 21,874,879 | 27,732,899 
Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
Ghinavand Jap mink o 2s sks. cs oe 4,683 47,359 125, 581 7,201 19, 238 139, 586 
[lone a ANS «oo eee: Os Lee ae ee ae 54,499 103,786 196, 562 129, 449 22.650 182,765 
Ot icy Serre. eee rR ee ae. 123, 854 — 248, 122 126,319 385 278, 207 
IG) ITVS) So ache Sete a a ae ian 115 23, 484 23,599 — — a 
ISAT Pe ae: Ge ote pe a eee 159,745 2,951,320 aloo wend 130, 953 300d, 412 Satol, 905 
Minskratie er er he ees Seer en 5 136,395 | 3,324,762 | 3,463,008 112,911 2,034, 050 2,221,729 
Wpossiin yest. hee eee: 6 och ofane 1.20% 10, 657 12,364 — 16, 004 16,004 
IPCTSIANAIDD be Lesa cee ee. 1,712,384 | 5,838,567 |] 8,236,090 || 2,396,723 | 5,715,927 8,684,322 
1aWEy de | prourt rmoteet cape eae te ea — 34,386 263, 007 —~ 59,998 224,415 
BRAC COOH eee corre as € cdet nes — 860, 328 860,328 — 806, 987 806, 987 
SHEEPMANG LAM Dink is. . i005 sede 5,071 301, 738 525,218 3,428 218,177 491,592 
ROW LUT 92) OU geney Ria ieee era art ae CPE Rene ee tea 61,642 90, 235 240,178 36, 848 68, 249 127,609 
OLA ICE ES ee Sets Se a ne a 478, 261 1,187,802 | 2,757,394 309, 374 1,098, 598 2,325, 936 
Dressed— 
TEROIO) Crh aay Gono Ree Cnt Ca epee 3,596 2, OR 66,915 a= 8,135 Sli 2 
Beep slicing eee We. hadi ens 808 230, 653 232,025 2,841 195, 443 199,907 
MSL CEPR tee Gos oct 2s evra e geass 248, 062 523,318 1,337,995 35,198 590, 343 1,113,234 
HOES el Oe a a eee ate 135,592 | 2,153,577 | 2,300,229 47,364 | 2,486,317 2,612,155 
MUS CLUTEC: sate «.« fielenctehe he tewve,« 182, 450 617,385 806, 749 51,907 538, 943 623, 432 
LOCALS 0 Toe ee 3,308,864 | 18,307,079 | 24,848,591 || 3,390,516 | 17,250,856 | 23,831,627 


Section 6.—The Fur Processing Industry* 

The rather general term ‘fur processing’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods 
such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


5 * Prepared in the Animal Products Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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Fur dressing and dyeing industry statistics were first recorded in 1917 when 12 estab- 
lishments with 511 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. Eight establishments in 
1924 reported revenues of $1,120,895, expenditures of $162,013 on dyes, chemicals and 
other materials used, and expenditures of $561,233 on salaries and wages to 539 employees. 
Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year, muskrat pelts made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.c. 
and squirrel 10 p.c. 

The greatest number of skins treated was reported in 1941 when 14,592,079 were 
handled, but almost 53 p.c. of those were rabbit skins so that the revenue for that year 
was only $2,476,289. The record revenue reported was that for 1949 when $6,691,418 
was received and rabbit skins constituted 38 p.c. of the total processed. 


In 1955 the number of skins treated was 9,762,062, of which muskrat comprised 51 p.c., 
Persian and other types of lamb 13 p.c., mink 12 p.c., squirrel 9 p.c. and rabbit 7 p.c. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing Industry 1952-55 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Fistablishinents ee. tens cee fh Pee ccs asses eases aioe se beeeelee No. 17 16 17 18 
Employees on Salaries— 

Mal Otte BRI ee ers be RR a No. 82 74 84 92 

Merial 2 )..4 ee Sk te PY 2d coe AS terest ketene : 30 24 19 24 
Employees on Wages— 

Mile sees <8 i Gir Gere ae RN tee ct eae enema No. 942 900 859 876 

Femialeces fo che tie eo Shes Do ee es eee ee a“ 226 216 180 170 
Salaries) paidgs Styne: gate tot Aes eae eee $ 460,998 440, 036 437,131 538, 703 
Wages Dale. f: yeti ies «See ees Oe aoe or ete: $ 2,865,534 | 2,749,531 2,562,980 2,756, 638 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, etc.)............ $ 1,177,345 1,026,173 963,538 1,121,805 
Peltsrtrestedte seein suet ue reer eri ac? Be eerie No.| 12,085,066 | 11,001,366 | 9,279,897 9,762,062 
Amount received for treatment of furs..............-.05- $ 6,061, 850 5,920,014 5, 634, 991 6, 498, 292 


Statistics on a comparable basis for the fur goods industry are available from 1921, 
when 219 establishments reported a gross value of production of $13,639,609, employees 
numbered 2,621 and salaries and wages amounted to $3,013,706. Cost of materials used 
in the manufacturing process totalled $8,118,833. Principal statistics of the industry for 
the years 1952 to 1955 are given in Table 9. 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry 1952-55 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Histablish ments: aces ct ide ss Gee ots ee ines esc eonseeocors No 596 600 581 558 
Employees on Salaries— 

118 et Case PNP Set 8 RR Ae os See Bae No. i yA0) 1122 1,083 1,015 

Hemalens 72 Gy aes. fe 5 oe ee ce es he ees "4 355 314 282 256 
Employees on Wages— 

Mia lO nc % ccd dre aie cel ict) ho ee eee crater eee No 2,629 2nao 2,485 2,369 

PGT AG Fate ercemtters eee eae Se OP eae Tea aT Ot ETT ef 65 1,764 1, 489 1,378 
Salaries nai seycscyAheen oct scour iibe crabs Per ae tot een $ HAOS3 LOD 4,743,807 4,531,941 4,470,610 
Wares DAO cect rec wr rie carton iare) centaur te ar rane ere $ 10,388,597 | 11,103,947 9,816, 442 9, 652,509 
Gost ofamateritalssuseds. a ten earn. See een eee eres $ 41,909,453 | 39,639,350 | 36,058,592 38,389, 138 
Value. oftfactory. shipmentsianc erase ere eerie ria $ 66,245,562 | 63,991,716 | 58,464,790 60,349, 381 


Changes in living habits and standards in the past quarter-century are reflected in 
the type of goods produced by the fur goods industry. For example in 1921 there were 
31,604 ladies’ fur coats and jackets produced whereas in 1955 the number was 203,233: 
The manufacture of men’s fur coats showed a decided reversal in the market; there were 
5,692 men’s fur or fur-lined coats manufactured in 1921 but only 149 in 1955. 


CHAPTER XV.—MANUFACTURES 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing in Canada in three Parts. Part I reviews the 
manufacturing situation at the end of 1955, emphasizing particularly the fifteen leading 
industries. Part II provides general statistical analyses including: manufacturing statistics 
from 1917; detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and individual 
industries; and principal factors in manufacturing production such as capital expenditures, 
employment, salaries and wages and size of establishment. Part III deals with the provin- 
cial and local distribution of manufacturing production. 

A special review of postwar growth of manufacturing within the framework of Canadian 
economic development appears in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 619-624. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF MANUFACTURING 


Canada is one of the world’s largest manufacturing nations, probably ranking about 
sixth. Manufacturing contributed 29 p.c. of the net national income in 1955, which was 
almost as great a proportion as manufacturing holds in the United States, where it con- 
tributed 32 p.c. About one-quarter of the employed population in Canada were working 
in manufacturing in mid-1955. 

Canada’s position as one of the world’s leading traders is based largely on the country’s 
natural resources, and is reflected in the industrial structure. Three industries stand out 
as major exporters—the pulp and paper mills, the non-ferrous smelting and refining plants, 
and the sawmills. These three large exporters are all closely concerned with the processing 
of Canada’s natural resources. The aluminum plants, which form part of the smelting and 
refining industry, are an exception, since they process imported raw materials, but the 
reason for their location in Canada is the abundant supply of another natural resource— 
water power. 

629 
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Slaughtering and meat packing and the butter and cheese industry, two other resource- 
based industries appearing among the leading fifteen in value of shipments, were once 
important exporters but are now occupied in supplying the home market because demand 
for their products from a larger and more wealthy population has increased faster than 
production. The bakeries and the manufacturers of miscellaneous food preparations are 
also turning out much greater quantities of food for the growing population. 

The growth of population is only one way in which Canada is providing a domestic 
market for more and more industrial produce. The range of industries supplying domestic 
needs has greatly expanded and at the same time the major export industries are finding 
an expanding market for their products in Canada. Growth stimulates growth. Canada’s 
mines, forest industries, transport systems and service trades expand, and that expansion 
requires building materials, machinery and equipment. Every new factory provides an 
increased market for capital goods and for raw materials or semi-finished products. Thus 
the market for existing products expands calling for increased output, and a demand for 
new products springs up, whichis met by imports until the market isable to support domestic 
production. 

Fifteen industries were responsible for 46.4 p.c. of total shipments by manufacturers 
in 1955. Five of these were primarily engaged in meeting the requirements of the domestic 
consumer for goods required for current use—the four food-producing industries already 
mentioned, and the printing and publishing industry which derives most. of its revenue 
from newspapers and periodicals. The three major exporting industries have also been 
mentioned, and the remaining seven of the fifteen leading industries are mainly occupied 
in meeting the requirements of Canadian industry for capital goods or materials, and the 
requirements of Canadian consumers for durable goods. 

Several of the leading industries are controlled by interests in the United States. 
Information for 1955 is not available, but a special study for 1953 gave figures which are 
still of interest. The value of shipments of selected firms under United States control 
was expressed as a percentage of all shipments by the industry in question. For the ex- 
porting industries, 39 p.c. of shipments of the pulp and paper industry were made by 
United States-controlled firms in 1953, and 70 p.c. of the shipments of non-ferrous smelters 
and refineries. Data for sawmills were not available separately, but 6 p.c. of the shipments 
of the wood products industries were by firms controlled in the United States. For the 
main industries meeting current domestic needs, there were no such striking figures although 
16 p.c. of the shipments of dairy products were from United States-controlled’ firms. 

For the leading industries meeting manufacturers’ needs and the needs of consumers 
for durables, the percentages of shipments made by United States-controlled firms in 1953 
were as follows: petroleum products, 68 p.c.; motor vehicles, 98 p.c.; primary iron and 
steel, 7 p.c.; rubber goods, 78 p.c.; and motor vehicle parts, 67 p.c. Data for the aircraft 
and parts industry and the miscellaneous electrical products industry were not available 
separately. 

In 1955, pulp and paper production was Canada’s leading industry; shipments were 
valued at $1,327,000,000. The pulp and paper mills are fed by the great coniferous forests, 
through which run extensive river systems. The rivers provide a means of transporting 
pulpwood to the mills, and also provide the power for generating electricity. The impor- 
tance of cheap power to this industry is emphasized by the fact that, in 1955, it used about 
34 p.c. of all the electricity utilized by Canadian manufacturers. 

On the market side, there has been a great increase in the consumption of paper through- 
out the world, especially in North America. Increased education has advanced the 
sales of newspapers, books and other printed matter, and new uses are continually being 
found for paper—for building materials, packaging materials, electric insulation, and for a 
wide range of other purposes. In 1955, 74 p.c. of the industry’s shipments consisted of 
paper—$981,000,000 out of a total of $1,327,000,000. Exports of paper and paper goods 
were valued at $694,000,000 and exports of wood pulp at $297,000,000. These exports, 
totalling $991,000,000, amounted to 75 p.c. of production. The industry produced 
10,151,000 tons of wood pulp in 1955, of which 2,383,000 tons were exported. The 
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remainder, together with about 502,000 tons of other material (mainly waste paper), was 
turned into 8,000,000 tons of paper including 6,196,000 tons of newsprint and 861,000 tons 
of paperboard; 5,763,000 tons of the newsprint were exported. 


The non-ferrous smelting and refining industry, Canada’s second largest manufacturing 
industry, shipped products to the value of $1,212,000,000 in 1955. Canada is one of the 
world’s leading producers of non-ferrous metals, standing first in the production of nickel, 
second in aluminum, third in zinc, fourth in lead, and fifth in copper. These figures do 
not include the metallic content of exported ore. Canada is the world’s leading exporter 
of non-ferrous metals. 


Many of the country’s most important base-metal ore bodies were discovered before 
the turn of the century, but their complexity prevented early exploitation. Unlike im- 
portant deposits in other countries, which consist largely of oxides or of sulphides of a 
single metal, they were found to contain ores of two or more base metals intimately asso- 
ciated and frequently containing appreciable quantities of precious metals, such as gold, 
silver and platinum. Their development was the result of considerable skill and enterprise. 
The industry operates smelters and refineries that rank among the largest and most highly 
integrated of their kind in the world. Cheap water power located near the ore bodies is 
another advantage that enabled the industry to sell in world markets at competitive prices. 
The industry is based largely on Canadian ores, with the major exception of the aluminum 
plants which import bauxite and alumina, depending on cheap electric power for their 
success in international trade. 


Exports of products of this industry in 1955 included nickel in various forms 
($215,000,000), aluminum in primary forms ($199,000,000), copper in primary forms 
($110,000,000), zine slab or cake ($47,000,000) and pig lead ($22,000,000). These 
together amounted to about $593,000,000, or 49 p.c. of the total value of the industry’s 
shipments. 


The petroleum products industry was the third largest of Canadian manufacturing 
industries, recording sales of $1,049,000,000 in 1955. The industry used about 6,800,000,000 
gal. of crude oil, of which 55.4 p.c. was from Canadian wells. The refineries of Quebec 
and the Maritimes continued to operate on imported oil because of their distance from 
Canada’s western oil fields. However, the recent construction of pipelines has resulted 
in heavy consumption of Canadian crude by refineries in Ontario, 


This industry has grown considerably in the past few years, keeping pace with general 
Canadian expansion. Special studies made of the net use of energy in Canada showed an 
increase from about 1,088,000,000,000,000 British thermal units in 1926 to about 
2,171,000,000,000,000 in 1952. This growth was partly a result of the increase in population 
but the wider use of energy caused an increase in the net amount used per head of popula- 
tion from 115,000,000 B.t.u. in 1926 to 151,000,000 in 1952. The part played by liquid 
petroleum fuels in the total energy picture increased considerably over the period; in 1926, 
they supplied about 9 p.c. of Canada’s net consumption of energy and in 1952 about 37 p.c. 
The advance resulted from increased use by industry, a large increase in the consumption 
of fuel oil for heating homes and buildings, and the conversion of the railroads to diesel 
locomotives. 


Three of Canada’s fifteen largest manufacturing industries are occupied in the produc- 
tion of transportation equipment; the motor vehicles industry ranked fourth in 1955 with 
sales of $907,000,000, the aircraft and parts industry ninth with sales of $354,000,000, and 
the motor vehicle parts industry fourteenth with sales of $285,000,000. 


| The main items shipped by the motor vehicles industry were approximately 375,000 

passenger cars valued at $611,000,000, 78,000 trucks valued at $136,000,000, and 557 buses 
valued at $7,100,000. Of the vehicles shipped, 25,700 passenger cars worth $20,000,000 
(including 13,300 chassis without bodies) and 9,400 trucks worth about $9,000,000 were 
shipped for export. Imports included about 48,500 passenger cars, 8,900 trucks and 500 
buses, with a total value of $114,000.000. 
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Taking into account production, imports and exports, the apparent supply of new 
vehicles in Canada in 1955 was 398,000 passenger cars and 79,000 commercial vehicles. 
This new supply was offset by the withdrawal from use of about 151,000 passenger cars 
and 21,000 commercial vehicles. Total registrations during the year covered 2,935,000 
passenger cars and 938,000 commercial vehicles so that there was one passenger car for 
every 5.3 persons in the country. Taking all motor vehicles together, including motor- 
cycles and tractors, there was one vehicle for every 4.0 persons. Ontario has one of the 
world’s heaviest concentrations of automobile ownership. In that Province, there was one 
car for every 4.0 persons, one motor vehicle for every 3.2 persons, or 0.98 automobile 
for each family. By 1956 the latter figure had increased to 1.02 per family. 


The production of aircraft and parts was a major industry in Canada during the 
Second World War, but output declined abruptly afterwards and as recently as 1950 
amounted to only $55,000,000. By 1955, however, its total shipments had increased ayain 
to $354,000,000, including $73,000,000 worth of parts alone, though this total was still 
well below the $427,000,000 recorded in 1944. The recent growth in the industry began 
with the outbreak of war in Korea in 1950. Features of the expansion were the development 
of an all-Canadian long-range fighter for defence in the North and the production of several 
tvpes of defence aircraft designed in the United States or the United Kingdom. The 
industry, however, is not dependent entirely on the defence program. Several types of 
aircraft have been developed to meet Canadian flying conditions, especially in the vast 
areas of the North, and these have also met with a good response from users abroad. The 
expansion of aircraft production has been accompanied by the establishment of facilities 
for producing many component items, some of them new to Canadian manufacturing, 
such as aircraft instruments, needle bearings, and special alloys to withstand the heat of 
jet engines. 

The slaughtering and meat packing industry, which came fifth in 1955 with shipments 
valued at $809,000,000, was the largest industry in the foods group. Also included among 
the fifteen leading industries were butter and cheese factories which came eighth with 
sales of $427,000,000, the miscellaneous food preparations industry twelfth with sales of 
$304,000,000, and bakeries thirteenth with sales of $289,000,000. In terms of value added 
by manufacture, these industries, except for bakeries, would be considerably lower on the 
list. Their products are not so highly processed as are those of many other industries 
and much less is added in the manufacturing process to the value of their raw materials. 
Shipments by the slaughtering and meat packing industry included $432,000,000 worth 
of fresh and frozen meats, $120,000,000 worth of cured and smoked meats, and $84,000,000 
worth of sausage and cooked meats. Inedible by-products included $8,900,000 worth of 
cattle hides. To produce these items, the industry slaughtered over 8,400,000 animals 
valued at $467,000,000 in 1955. 

Of the $427,000,000 worth of shipments by butter and cheese factories in 1955, milk 
and cream sold as such brought in $159,000,000, and ice cream $36,000,000. About 
306,000,000 Ib. of butter and 81,000,000 lb. of cheese were shipped, together valued at 
$202,000,000. 

The miscellaneous food preparations industry ranked twelfth with sales of $304,000,000. 
This industry depends largely on imported materials but sells almost entircly in the domestic 
market. Over one-third of the industry’s activities are concerned with the roasting and 
packing of coffee, and the blending and packing of tea. Shipments of coffee were valued 
at $73,000,000 and those of tea at $47,000,000 in 1955. 

The bread and other bakery products industry, which came thirteenth among the 
industries in 1955, produced goods to the value of $289 000,000, all for the home market. 
Bread sales accounted for $175,000,000 of this total; the average per capita consumption 
of bread was 98.1 lb., which was 7.3 lb. less than in 1953 and 2.4 Ib. less than in 1954. 

The lumber industry has been a mainstay of Canada’s economy since the earliest 
days and in 1955 ranked as the sixth largest manufacturing industry of the country. In 
that year sawmill products shipped were valued at about $644,000,000 and consisted 
mainly of lumber ($542,000,000). shingles ($30,000,000) and railroad ties ($9,000,000). 
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Logs and bolts to the value of about $311,000,000 were used, together with about $28,000,000 
worth of other materials and supplies. Of the lumber sawn, 63 p.c. by value was produced 
in British Columbia, 13 p.c. in Quebec, and 11 p.c. in Ontario. Softwoods made up 95 p.e. 
by quantity of the lumber sawn. Exports from Canada of sawmill products were valued 
at $423,000,000 in 1955. 


There has been a considerable expansion in the primary iron and steel industry in 
recent years and important technical developments have been pioneered in Canada, 
including the continuous casting of steel shapes and a faster process for the use of oxygen 
in steel-making. In 1955, shipments valued at $526,000,000 placed the industry seventh 
among the industries of the country. Production amounted to 4,535,000 tons of steel. 
Few of the steel ingots produced were sold as such, nearly al! of them being further pro- 
cessed by the makers. About 23 p.c. of the pig iron produced was sold to other firms. 


The industry is dominated by four integrated plants, two of them at Hamilton, Ont., 
and one each at Sydney, N.S., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. There are also other steel 
plants across the country which feed their furnaces on purchased pig iron and scrap, and 
two blast furnaces which do not form part of an integrated steel plant. The industry 
uses a good deal of Canadian iron ore and coke from Canadian coal, but imported ore 
is mainly used. This is partly because some plants can ship ore mere conveniently from 
United States mines than from Canadian mines, and partly because a blast furnace requires 
a range of different types of iron ore, and must therefore rely on varied sources. 


The miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies industry, the main products of 
which are electric wire and cables, electric light bulbs and fluorescent tubes, came tenth 
on the list of industries in 1955 after having appeared within the fifteen leading industries 
for the first time in 1954. This industry is only one of the electrical industries showing 
extremely rapid growth in recent years. While the miscellaneous industry shipped goods 
to the value of $325,000,000, in 1955 the radio and radio parts industry had a production 
valued at $263,000,000, the heavy electrical machinery industry at $198,000,000, the 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances industry at $136,000,000, and the batteries 
industry at $40,000,000. Other industries also produce wire and cables and electric light 
bulbs and tubes, and the total output of these commodities in 1955 amounted to $151,000,000 
and $22,000,000 respectively. 

The rubber goods industry, eleventh in the field with shipments of $322,000,000 in 
1955, depends mainly on the home market. It is heavily influenced by the automotive 
industry because tires and tubes together make up over half the shipments, the other 
major item being rubber footwear. Of the rubber used in 1955, 44.5 p.c. was imported 
natural rubber, 40.4 p.c. was domestically produced synthetic rubber and the remainder 
was reclaimed rubber. 

The printing and publishing industry, with sales valued at $275,000,000 in 1955, came 
fifteenth among the industries. This industry is rather unique in that it pays more in 
salaries and wages than it spends on raw materials—$108,000,000 as against $75,000,000; 
in 1955 of the total sales, newspapers accounted for $171,000,000. Advertising brought 
in $127,000,000 of that amount and the remaining $44,000,000 came from the actual cash 
price of the newspapers. 


PART II.—STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING 
Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
with decennial or quinquennia! censuses and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, 
though numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry al! major revisions back to 1917, 
so that the figures for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 
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Beginning in 1952 the Bureau of Statistics changed its policy with regard to the collec- 
tion of statistics on the production of manufactured goods. Firms in several industries 
where year-end inventory changes were known to be insignificant were requested to report 
value of shipments f.o.b. plant instead of gross value of products. Under the “value of 
products” concept, establishments were asked to report the factory selling value of the 
products made whether sold or not, the unsold portion being assigned the average selling 
value of similar articles sold during the year. Under the ‘‘value of shipments” concept, 
establishments are required to report their sales during the year regardless of when the 
products were made, an item usually readily available from the firms’ records. The 
changeover was made to provide increased ease in reporting for the majority of plants and 
at the same time to produce more reliable and useful statistics. 


1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures 1917-55 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figures 
are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. Statistics for significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year 


Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures in 1925. 
ee 8 nn 
Estab- Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Year lish- | Employees Earnings of Materials Added by Value of 
ments Used Manufacture! Products? 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
LOU) sae sis eee 21, 845 606, 523 497,801,844 | 1,539,678, 811 1, 281,131,980 | 2,820,810, 791 
LOLS aks Pa aes cere acd seein Dhedah 602,179 567,991,171 1, 827, 631,548 1,399, 794, 849 3, 227,426,397 
1919s 27, A ores 22,083 594,066 601,715,668 | 1,779,056,765 | 1,442,400,638 | 3, 221,457,403 
1920. te shi eee ata 22,532 598, 893 717,493,876 | 2,085,271,649 | 1,621, 273,348 3,706, 544, 997 
192k crunk se ee hae 20, 848 438,555 497,399,761 | 1,365,292,885 | 1,123,694,263 | 2,488,987, 148 
1920 Pee aan Byes tek at ses 21,016 456, 256 489,397,230 | 1,272,651,585 | 1,103,266,106 | 2,375,917, 691 
TODS ARS. 0 eee 21,080 506, 203 549,529, 631 1,456,595,367 | 1,206,332,107 | 2,662,927,474 
192452. i ficiem eeee 20,709 487,610 534,467,675 | 1,422,573,946 | 1,075,458, 459 2,570,561, 931 
1 91s eee 20,981 522,924 569, 944, 442 1,571, 788, 252 1, 167, 936, 726 2,816, 864, 958 
1QQG8 eA ee me 21,301 559,161 625, 682, 242 1,712,519, 991 1,305, 168,549 3,100, 604, 637 
1W92TE GIFS SIS SNe oe 21,501 595,052 662,705,332 | 1,741,128, 711 1,427, 649,292 | 3,257,214, 876 
1O283:4 A pecprira iy. Srntee oy 21,973 631,429 721,471,634 | 1,894,027,188 | 1,597,887,676 3,582,345, 302 
LO 208) tase rae iaok tenn ere 22,216 666, 531 777,291,217 | 2,029,670, 813 1,755,386,937 | 3,888,446, 116 
1930? 22 Ee eT ee 22,618 614, 696 697,555,378 | 1,664, 787, 763 1,522,737,125 | 3,280, 236, 603 
LOST STEER ARR hoist ee 23 , 083 528, 640 587,566, 990 1,221, 911,982 1, 252,017,248 2,555, 126, 448 
1932 tte eee ae 23,102 468, 833 473,601,716 954,381,097 955,960,724 | 1,980,417, 548 
LOSS ears eecncas teers as 23,780 468, 658 436, 247, 824 967, 788, 928 919, 671,181 1,954,075, 785 
1OS4 te te Ee yee oe, 24,209 519,812 503,851,055 | 1,229,513,621 | 1,087,301,742 | 2,398, 692, 729 
1955) ee leas to hae 24,034 556, 664 559,467,777 | 1,419,146,217 | 1,153,485, 104 2, 653, 911, 209 
19508 Peete eee 24, 202 594,359 612,071,434 | 1,624,213,996 | 1,289,592, 672 3,002, 403, 814 
LOS Peer ieee 24, 834 660,451 721,727,037 | 2,006,926,787 | 1,508, 924,867 3,625, 459, 500 
TOS See Ashe. ah. Aa ee 25, 200 642,016 705,668,589 | 1,807,478,028 | 1,428, 286,778 3,337, 681,366 
LOSOS EER s Ree oes - 24,805 658,114 737, 811, 153 1, 836,159,375 | 1,531,051,901 | 3,474,783, 528 
1940K 65 5 ee eee 25,513 762, 244 920,872,865 | 2,449,721,903 | 1,942,471,238 | 4,529, 173,316 
O41 see cc See 4 26, 293 961,178 | 1,264,862,643 | 3,296,547,019 | 2,605, 119,788 6,076,308, 124 
1G 42a ge eee 27,862 | 1,152,091 1, 682,804,842 | 4,037,102,725 | 3,309,973,758 7,553, 794,972 . 
19435 “eee e yy meee os 27,652 | 1,241,068 | 1,987,292,384 | 4,690, 493,083 3,816,413,541 | 8,732, 860,999°’ 
TOFEAD AAS Ae hee mac te 98,483 | 1,222,882 | 2,029,621,370 | 4,832,338, 356 4,015,776,010 | 9,073, 692,519 
LOSS Aree pon teas trea tots 29,050 | 1,119,372 | 1,845,773,449 | 4,473, 668,847 3,564,315,899 | 8,250,368, 866 
I94G I Ee pee tet cas 31, 249 1,058,156 | 1,740,687,254 | 4,358,234,766 | 3,467,004, 980 8,035, 692,471 
gay ade ty Seetsaie ured fo ye boas 32,734 | 1,131,750 | 2,085,925,966 | 5,534, 280,019 4,292,055, 802 | 10,081,026, 580 
1948) ier ee eiaar: 33,420 | 1,155,721 | 2,409,368,190 | 6,632,881, 628 4,938,786,981 | 11,875,169, 685 
LOLOIS BLAS Aes Soe Le 35,792 | 1,171,207 | 2,591,890,657 | 6,848, 231,064 5, 330,566,434 | 12,479,593, 300 
1950). eek 2. pee hee 35,942 | 1,183,297 | 2,771,267,435 | 7,538,534, 532 5,942,058, 229 | 13,817,526,381 
NODS eect te eae ae 37,021 1,258,375 | 3,276,280,917 | 9,074,526,353 | 6,940,946, 783 16,392, 187, 132 
1952 Sr oe eed Rent te 37,929 | 1,288,382 | 3,637,620,160 | 9,146,172,494 | 7,448,533, 199 | 16,982, 687,035 
1953 BUR ee eee 38,107 T3207, 453 3,957,018,348 9,380,558, 682 7,993,069,351 | 17,785,416, 854 
19545-2088 ib ee 38,028 1, 267,966 3,896, 687, 691 9,241, 857, 554 7,902,124,137 | 17,554, 527,504 
aa} Pies peta Se eae ear mek 38182 | 1,298,461 | 4,142,409,534 | 10,338,202,165 | 8,753,450, 496 19,513,933, 811 


\ For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel, electricity 
for 1952 and 1953 the deduction is made from value of factory 
Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable 
2Tn 1952 gross value of products was replaced 


and materials from the gross value of products; 
shipments and for 1954 and 1955 from the calculated value of production. 


because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 
by value of factory shipments; see text immediately preceding this table. 


computing the number of wage earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, 
that which the method otherwise used would have given. 
4 Newfoundland included from 1949 but 


was re-adopted. 
1949 and 1950. 


In 1931, however, 


3 A change in the method of 
increased the number somewhat over 
the method in force prior to 1925 
fish processing in that Province was excluded in 


by 
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Provincial distribution of manufactures is shown for certain years from 1917 to 1955 


in Table 2. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Province, Significant Years 1917-55 


Estab- 

Province and Year lish- 

ments 
Newfoundland— No. 

CE Ihega Sa nparan i ERA 793 
‘SE Tm jp vaes Bo), cA Pirercaeaeae 939 
1 STay he Lae ne ne od ee eee 790 
LSet ph tee: aipebt aealate 785 

Prince Edward 

Island— 

1 LEW oe a Oe a 411 
LEP AU even I being A 370 
MQ OOS Bee. doeehh ee 263 
TSE Reeeahor: Sieber i eceapeins Sy 249 
TIS eel lng tee Tae Meee B22 
LOL Woe oe beagles Be <opaea ls 241 
1a ee 246 
NO4O ME. BSc ot ke oe 251 
RES BOE eee ae Say 216 
LNT aes ee Be AR ee 209 
ES eee OES I 204 

Nova Scotia— 

AY (ae Bod ons A ote a easy 
DO) ea tea, Sahat (A: 1,345 
LOD G Se hari Stet sok Mes ek 1,094 
BOSS SAI eee ee 1,277 
LOS GRABER. tere ekg ee 1,083 
DO AAws oe, (07. cs eo Sey 1,281 
BO 4G ee ieee, A 1,397 
POAC Teoma fais: Seis the b 1,480 
BOOB seme an Geena 1,591 
GSS ar Ate ae ee 1,526 
(AG ASR le Bee ages (tae 1,524 

New Brunswick— 

|S AY 0 Re ed ne = 943 
1920 54. BAs..o = 2 Sek 901 
LOO MON ARN 5. e ESTO 803 
POSS eae tet en 747 
LODO eee he ey 803 
NO SAO Tere yee antec 937 
RO4GNT Wet. EOS 993 
OIC Lat 6 9 Re ie ae 1,060 
RODS dee Se) RE ek 1,094 
NODS BOG, eae ee 1,057 
BODO Sate. <0. Ree ee 1,052 

Quebec— 
DOL ena Yara een «at 7,032 
TODO MMM a bales OF 7,530 
Ld A eon ee 6,948 
TOSS eed Boks obit kd 7,856 
POSOP Teta 8,373 
POSES Hie ae ahs be teh 9,656 
N94 Gicstin he ethic hien 10, 818 
‘Tee 7 i Sa sl 11,579 
DOGS rarryie mele, Ca ety 125132 
MSU: sed See Fy be 8 tes 12,191 
1b: i pe Ss oe Bie aol Laan er 12,194 

Ontario— 

Bae ae ce See Oe 9,061 
Es elec ieee ee 9,113 
SEES ase ct Senge epee 9,348 
LIRR = yee tetenena ie 9,542 
Lipide oh arene eel wits 9,824 
LEA be Salen ree 10; 731 
DOAD EAR eee Rie Sal a 11,424 
OA es art Rl Tein as 5 12,951 
BOOS Tee tock. Gee 13,114 
OES Sah a ate eee 13,178 
LEE aay Tl eh aero Rigs 13,276 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
see text on p. 634. 


Employees 


9,892 
10,361 


1,556 
1, 287 
2,074 

991 
1,088 
1,786 
1,755 
1,747 
1,809 
1,774 
1,769 


25, 252 
23 , 425 
19, 986 
12, 211 
17, 627 
37,812 
29,724 
29,311 
32,040 
29, 611 
30, 218 


19,710 
19,007 
17,952 
11,336 
14,501 
23,164 
22,732 
23, 446 
24,471 
22,107 
22,434 


188, 043 
183, 748 
206, 580 
157,481 
220,321 
424,115 
357, 276 
390, 275 
441,555 
424,095 
429,575 


299,389 
295, 674 
328, 533 
224, 816 
318, 871 
564,392 
498, 120 
557,190 
634, 554 
598,914 
613, 872 


Earnings 


$ 


15, 486,336 
26, 604,908 
30,101, 186 
28, 604, 468 


663, 251 
855, 210 
727,286 
529, 684 
617,945 
1,694, 763 
1,651, 469 
2,183,555 
3,095, 845 
3,000, 211 
3,074, 085 


18, 838,051 
25,625,089 
16, 905, 885 
9,604, 680 
16, 651, 685 
59,940, 411 
43,060, 259 
54, 686,577 
76,390, 755 
71,740, 240 
76, 555, 923 


12,893,014 
19, 266, 821 
15, 127,716 
9,308, 100 
13, 659, 162 
32,345,080 
33,151,919 
44,219,819 
59, 753,045 
55, 109, 428 
56, 683,345 


141,008, 616 
202,516, 550 
225, 226, 808 
134, 696, 386 
223, 757, 767 
668, 156, 053 
565, 986, 105 
809,579, 270 


1, 225,573,314 
1,214, 661, 400 
1,271,077, 953 


258,393,065 
362,941,317 
406, 622, 627 
220,530, 088 
378,376, 209 
975,038,060 
845, 216, 547 


1,305, 544, 434 
2,017,982, 218 
1,954, 767,388 
2,088,905, 627 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


Used 


$ 


31, 228,178 
44,972,021 
46,503,032 
49,914, 856 


3,087, 621 
4,164, 223 
2,862,725 
1,590, 834 
2,239,117 
6,993,510 
7,582,046 
13,537,144 
16, 963, 798 
17,001, 551 
16, 803, 035 


102,415, 215 
85,724, 785 
50, 725, 562 
25,354,319 
43,332,195 

103, 463 , 123 

100, 354, 480 

135, 841, 899 

180,543, 535 

161, 294, 873 
175, 194,419 


32,380, 621 
60, 812, 641 
39, 800,366 
20,442,421 
35, 617, 614 
83,993, 599 
96,389, 299 
131, 804, 253 
163,797,711 
157, 215, 921 
160, 905, 219 


385, 212, 984 
553, 558, 520 
537, 270,055 
292,560, 568 
536, 828, 039 


1,494, 253,053 
1, 297,009,099 
2,027,793, 643 
2,816,373, 112 
2,806, 248, 363 
3, 152,541,331 


794,556, 502 


1,071, 843,374 
1,056, 530, 202 


464, 544, 563 
907,011, 461 


2,310,347, 858 
2,001, 900, 592 
3, 256, 454, 918 
4,560, 134, 562 
4,412,536, 948 
5,014, 225, 423 


Value 


Added by 
Manufacture! 


$ 


32,918,776 
57,784, 697 
59, 483, 922 
60, 586, 922 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1,466, 446 
1, 126, 826 
1,243,979 
3,570, 835 
3,469, 435 
4,338,320 
5, 878, 761 
6,044,749 
6, 431, 660 


57,565, 703 
61,371, 243 
35,676,421 
19, 988, 257 
35, 885, 563 
93,376, 638 
71,738, 873 
102, 294, 298 
127,917,165 
129,777, 850 
139, 646, 423 


27,027,725 
45, 803, 164 
26, 640,786 
18, 166, 713 
27,041,195 
62, 258, 478 
67, 783,377 
91, 187,375 
120, 617,345 
118,015, 815 
120, 808, 214 


380, 882, 409 
499, 643, 217 
537, 796,395 
288, 504, 782 
470,385, 279 


1,350,519, 134 
1,125,991, 848 
1,651, 629, 668 
2,424, 647,499 
2,448, 027,538 
2, 622,333,056 


662,174, 261 
792, 267,562 
916,971,816 
465, 103, 842 
791,428, 569 


1,930,043, 913 
1,659, 284, 622 
2,708, 554,013 
4,130,126, 462 
3,930, 730,030 
4,426, 654,771 


Gross 
Value of 


Products? 


$ 


67, 264, 282 
106,524, 603 
109, 567, 770 
115,579,036 


4, 837,756 


18, 123, 200 
23, 198,970 
23,469, 743 
23, 628, 831 


159, 980, 918 
147,096,028 
89, 787, 548 
47,912, 432 
83, 139,572 
204, 421, 664 
178, 793,420 
247, 592,389 
320,012, 264 
300,072, 733 
331, 129, 690 


59, 408, 346 
106, 615, 805 
68, 145,012 
41,345, 622 
66,058, 151 
152, 106,577 
170, 753, 741 
231,506, 191 
295, 750,419 
287,350, 600 
294, 829,050 


766,095,393 


1,053, 201, 737 
1,108,592, 775 


604, 496, 078 


1,045, 757,585 
2,929,685, 183 
2,497,971, 521 
3, 788, 497, 123 
5,386, 784, 863 
5,395, 786, 644 
5, 922,367,074 


1, 456, 730, 763 
1, 864, 110, 936 
2,020, 492, 433 


958,776, 858 


1,745, 674, 707 
4,339,797, 784 
3,754,523, 701 
6, 103, 804, 834 
8, 876,504,990 
8,533, 167,214 
9,617, 642,961 


2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; 


3 See footnote 3, Table 1. 
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2—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Province, Significant Years 1917-55— 


concluded 
Province Estab- Cost at Plant Value . ° Gross 
or Territory lish- | Employees Earnings of Materials Added by Value of 
and Year ments Used Manufacture! Products? 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba— 
1900 We icokeseue ocean 732 18,939 16,518, 423 69,715,149 42, 280, 801 111,995,950 
(990 WAlen 0. 747 23,728 32,372,081 92,729,271 62,776,912 155,506, 183 
1OD9 sae Pe ete 861 24,012 31,224,596 87, 832,324 63,925,015 155, 266, 294 
G33. seeds cc oa eee 1,010 18,871 18, 687, 430 44,579,998 37,390,275 83,934,777 
OSG ey. Ska ss Se es 1,087 23,910 28,444,798 82,408, 293 48,810,544 134, 293,595 
UK oO aia wrt Sa se hash te 1,290 40,937 62,758,081 226, 234,925 120, 339,926 352,334, 594 
1946320 oe Sans ieooK 38, 367 61,018,345 223,096, 935 122,780, 805 351,887,099 
1949 eer FER ee ee 1,520 41,956 86, 088, 380 299,101, 498 167,335, 495 474,681,912 
1953 whee terete 1,540 43,740 121,126,279 345, 408,115 229,797,439 584, 872, 459 
OSA ec ceri aon eater 1,522 41,224 116, 454, 886 328 , 827, 609 232, 487,743 571,408,772 
NOD Sater... «iec di eee es 1,549 41,318 DAI (Asean 329, 698, 765 247, 472,108 588,351,081 
Saskatchewan— 
1G) WMA Sek Remo ee ae 560 6, 230 5, 403,332 22,040,674 13,894,179 35,934, 853 
LODO a ees a Ree 554 6,709 9,571,175 34,894, 105 22,610, 861 57,504,966 
1OQOSUL Fa. «cc bee 594 7,025 9,105,597 51,003, 566 23, 002, 952 75,368, 605 
OSHS ares oie eee 673 4,782 4,848,763 19,124,030 11,478, 634 31,559, 387 
[93 QR Rant kee eee 737 6,475 7,346,127 38,782,135 20, 283,273 60, 650, 589 
194A BG ae... < do  ee 1,054 12,361 17,703, 103 131,215,017 40, 833, 333 175,349, 234 
194 6n eee see ee oes 955 11,957 17,956,317 126,595,761 38, 459, 630 168, 356, 619 
GAO inn, les de encode eee. oes 962 10, 841 22,273,942 164, 349, 341 47,356,949 215,742,708 
MODS ascee teas: hos ee ee 1,062 11,604 32,395,518 180,308,942 79,941,332 266,613,086 
1G FA genteel ira coe 1,010 11,526 33, 509, 833 169, 326,001 104,560,398 280,733,784 
ODD) ae see teacde DASE ae 960 11,490 34,825,511 174,078,701 113,598, 622 295, 162,037 
Alberta— 
NG) Trepes, agaecinis, o.< eR ote 636 9,461 8,662,417 42,632,212 23, 883, 673 66,515, 885 
1920 m4 ..c 5 Ree 666 10,955 15,210,628 56,139,646 29,812,891 85,952,537 
NO 2G Sree aertca os a 736 12,216 14,585,734 62,500,175 36, 824, 969 100, 966, 196 
NOS Stee. wees. '<iac sk eee he 874 9.759 9,573, 468 29, 425,975 18,876, 929 49,395,514 
NOS Deb. pean sa Seo 961 LATA 14,977,700 53,151,149 32,618, 153 87,474,080 
iO ent Arties ape itn ee ee 1,165 22,186 33, 227,729 172, 082,537 77,415, 753 252,949, 894 
1OAGIS Wee en cree ae 1,315 22,649 34,939,088 169, 425, 176 83,735, 011 257,031, 867 
OA Gi ee Cth eed ae 1,685 26, 425 55,115,554 251,364, 059 114,681, 296 371,995, 120 
NOR Sitariee: 2: lgs ee ae 2,072 33, 082 92,605, 153 346, 221, 162 199 , 660, 428 555, 814, 827 
O54 Se. se eraser 2,052 32,765 96,909, 889 346,524,989 219,327,509 575,277, 702 
NODS aR. ccarssgesee eee 2,126 34,846 106,548,815 366, 022, 853 263,308, 701 641, 148, 235 
British Columbia— 
41 Be I eel ee ae 1,133 37,943 35, 426, 675 87 , 637, 833 71,673,094 159,310, 927 
1OQOBMSy 205 oo eeee ears 1,306 34, 360 49,135,005 125, 405, 084 104, 851, 641 230, 256,725 
NODOSA. Roe, one BaReae 1,569 48,153 57,764, 968 141, 145, 838 113,082,137 260, 418, 645 
AOBS2d «eres whe eer 1,552 28,417 28,469, 225 70, 166, 220 59,034,923 133, 879, 330 
OS OWS Ae. ose Re eee ete) 42,554 53,881,994 136, 655, 872 103 , 263, 292 247 , 948, 600 
1044 pa ee nee aoe 2,116 96, 062 178,639,118 303,560,016 337,137,197 655, 844, 689 
AOA GR, Siti cs ee ae Datel 75,484 137,506,645 335,708,533 293,352, 652 644, 527,898 
1OAG ee eae fo eR ee 3,493 82,934 196, 403, 722 531,112,329 409, 665,348 959,008,088 
AOS Mee See. 8. ica Sees Oe 4,317 93, 844 300,921,318 724,495,754 615, 686, 215 1,366, 823,690 
OAs. Saha cs ck Be BE 4, 462 95, 867 319,802,914 794,885,369 651,812,950 | 1,474,156, 242 
NOB Dass deeder des, ees 4,486 102, 408 353,810,727 895,973, 668 750, 877,508 1,679,344, 816 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
LOS Qtek. seed ae tees ye § 55 97,766 138,500 92,054 242,968 
1944 cee eae oo: Arete 12 67 118,972 189,718 280, 803 489, 256 
LOAG BAe Fee Oh oe a 13 92 200, 560 172,845 408,727 646, 295 
104 Orie seth. ci te nice, ee 18 148 359, 068 643, 807 604, 896 1,377,453 
LOSS neinee cw ee eae 30 177 569, 995 1,349,970 1,012,008 2,516, 683 
ORAS See re, Go ae 31 191 630,316 1,492,898 1,855, 633 3,536,300 
TOR HOt ert es ee kee 26 170 604, 507 2,843,895 Ie o2eoul 4,751,000 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments, 
see text on p. 634. 3 See footnote 3, Table 1. 4 Includes Yukon Territory. 


The figures in Table 3 trace the tendencies in manufacturing industries as clearly as 
possible from 1917 to 1955. In analysing statistics of production and materials used, price 
changes should be borne in mind, particularly the inflation of values in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I, the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions 
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following 1921 and 1930, and the increases again in World War II and the postwar period. 
The figure that shows most clearly the trend of development is the use of power, but interest- 
ing also are the trends of value added by manufacture per employee, and of average earnings. 


3.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years 1917-55 


Item 1917 1920 19291 1933 
Histablishmentsscez, lca see wae eds No 21,845 22 paz 22,216 23,780 
MRA GET PLOV CES eso scans cnc asesasanvoraese.o Sicecus “3 606, 523 598, 893 666, 531 468, 658 
Averages per establishment........... 27.8 26.6 30.0 19.7 
“DOS teEM IPSS CCaS UAV Sk fos eae > RR ON ee $ 497, 801,844 717, 493, 876 bhi, 290 2G 436, 247, 824 
Averages per establishment........... $ 22,788 31,843 34.988 18, 345 
Averages per employee................ $ 821 1,198 1,166 931 
Supervisory and office employees........ No 64,918 78, Pa 88, 841 86, 636 
Averages per establishment........... ee 3.0 3.5 4.0 3.6 
MH otaliearning eigen sa te os « tlwndsiae aes $ 85, 353, 667 141, 837,361 175% ae: 710 139,317,946 
Averages per employee................ $ 1e S15 1,811 1,976 1,608 
Production workers. ............- Sa NEES No. 541,605 520, 559 pee oe 382,022 
Averages per establishment........... e 24 8 gout 6.0 TGs 
‘Rotalediminge le okie ead sect ek OY $ 412, 448, 17 575,656,515 at787, 507 296,929, fis 
Averages per employee................ $ 762 1,106 1,042 igh 
Coston maberigign sees oak eT kk $ 1,539,678, 811 2, 085,271,649 2,029,670, 813 967,788,928 
Averages per establishment........... $ 70, 482 92,547 91,361 40,698 
Averages per employee................ $ 2,539 3,482 3,045 2. 065 
Values added by manufacture?.......... $ 1,281, 131,980 1,621, 273,348 1,755,386, 937 919,671,181 
Averages per establishment?........... $ 58, 646 71,954 79,015 38,674 
Averages per employee?............... $ 2), 112 2,707 2,634 1,962 
Gross’ value of products: .....sess.. sees $ 2,820,810, 791 3,706,544,997 | 3,883,446, 116 1,954,075, 785 
Averages per establishment........... $ 129,128 164,501 174,804 S2rI73 
Averages per employee................ $ 4,651 6,189 5, 286 4,170 
POweMeMmployegs, 46h -b uso. auteekh. Locks h.p 1,658, 475 2,068, 875 3, 855, 648 4,135,008 
Averages per establishment........... 76 92 174 174 
Averages per production worker....... es 3.06 3.97 6.67 10.82 
1939 1944 1954 1955 
Eista DLs Ine miso weteticsis2 Se lelteeccrs es lhauelerae No 24,805 28, 483 38,028 38, 182 
‘CD aye EPCS aah 0 Centers aes ean w 658, 114 1, 222, 882 1,267,966 1,298, 461 
Averages per establishment........... y 26.5 42. 30.0 34.0 
AR ous WCE Wa bes eal, Se en $ Tos lll oo 2,029, 621,370 3,896, 687,691 4,142, 409,534 
Averages per establishment........... $ 29. 744 71,257 102, 469 108, 491 
Averages per employee................ $ ile OAT 1,660 3,073 3,190 
Supervisory and office employees........ No 124,772 192,558 278,936 287 , 469 
Averages per establishment........... f isya(0) 6.8 leo 5 
MRE CALMING ee ree a cise lea oben silses $ Bilas Meh 334 418,065,594 1,075,101,215 1,147, 142,086 
Averages per employee................ $ 1,746 2. 171 2 854 3,990 
Production WOrkerss...o< doce: cusconees No 533, 342 1,030,324 989 , 030 1,010,992 
Averages per establishment........... Ce DE) 36.2 26.0 26.5 
MOMATACATMINE Sea cece ene ot oe cose $ 519,971,819 1,611,555,776 | 2,821,586, 476 2,995, 267,448 
Averages per employee................ $ 975 1,564 2,853 2,963 
Wostoimnaherigls.) isco e a hoch hc see cha $ 1,836, 159,375 4, 832,333,356 9, 241,857,554 | 10,338, 202,165 
Averages per establishment........... $ 74, 024 169, 657 243 , 028 270,761 
Averages per employee................ $ 2,790 3,952 7,289 7,962 
Values added by manufacture?........... $ 1,531,051,901 4,015,776, 010 7,902,124, 137 8,753, 450, 496 
Averages per establishment?........... $ 61,724 140,989 207,798 229, 256 
Averages per employee?............... $ 2,326 3, 284 6, 232 6,741 
Gross value of products.................. $ 3, 474, 783,528 9,073,692,519 | 17,554,527,5043) 19,513,933,8113 
Averages per establishment........... $ 140,084 318,565 461,621 511,077 
Averages per employee......... ee $ 5, 280 ie 420 ep 845 15,029 
LOWED CMplOved anne in cok i ocoee est ob on h.p 5, 045, 287 6, 468, 439 10,397,703 4 4 
Averages per establishment........... ee 203 227 273 
Averages per production worker....... 9.46 6.28 9.87 4 


1A change in the method of computing the number of production workers in the years 1925 to 1930 inclusive 


increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. 


There was there- 


fore a proportionate reduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee as compared with what these averages would 
have been under the other method. In 1931 however the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The 
figures for 1931 and later years are therefore comparable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 
3 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory 


of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 634. 
shipments; see text on p. 634. 


4 Collected only every five years; 1953 figure latest available. 


2 Net value 
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Subsection 1.—Consumption of Manufactured Products 


The value of all manufactured commodities made available for consumption in 1955 
was $20,152,020,318, a figure obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products 
the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods, and deducting 
the value of the exports. More accurate statistics could be presented were it possible 
to exclude from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when 
the products of one manufacturing establishment become the material worked upon in 
another. Iron, vegetable, wood and paper, non-ferrous metals and non-metallic minerals 
were, in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished products made available 
for consumption in 1955. 

Animal, wood and paper, and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in 
Canada in greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export ~ 
balances in these groups. 

On balance, Canada in the past imported large quantities of iron and steel, textiles, 
chemicals and non-metallic mineral products despite large home production. The expansion 
of the iron and steel, chemical and non-metallic mineral products industries will enable 
Canada to meet more of her requirements for home consumption and to export greater 
quantities in the future. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF MANUFACTURED GOODS, 1945-55 
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4.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Significant Years 1929-53 and by 
Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 


ne een ee EN PNY is rot lh tad) be proitrion bar eboor 
| 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
henge Manufactured Goods! s, Hoste lpn 
: alue o roducts 
Year and Industrial Group Products Value of Value of Available 
Manufactured? Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
BMY Se caieee ea ass Ee es FANE, ee Oe 3,883, 446,116 939,130,201 686, 876,071 4,135,700, 246 
py BALES” SRS S bt beh hs Rh ae A ee 1,954,075, 785 298,068,344 DUD. 2o2, lle 1, 886,912,016 
MSS Oisate ain maieus eke: Pict ieee Ae nccw decks. che: 3,474, 783, 528 542,364,930 646, 853,938 3,370, 294,520 
Hae ROMER RCC SRI ate ct ace tT 9,073,692,519 | 1,302,413,996 | 2,668,575,781 7,707,530, 734 
WOAOISIY as 5 tate es oo ee ee LOE ees 8,035,692,471 | 1,390,123,100 | 1,701,677,026 7,724, 138,545 
DO rt ee Mia cree teen CEE Wil Paxacmenk crenieoh 5). 12,479, 593,300 2,043, 583,929 2,017,055, 615 12,506, 121,614 
UO Rte einem MaRYe deem Baie ic wn eb te erene 16,392, 187,132 | 3,034,709,829 | 2,749,091,256 | 16,677,805, 705 
DOU EGANS eRe OR otttN rece LARS Le RT Tae 16, 982,687,035 | 3,125,381,333 | 2,892,543,945 | 17,215,524, 423 
nS toe es Ne ee nen oe eee ee 17,785, 416,854 | 3,519,418,503 | 2,781,269,785 18,523,565, 572 
: 19543 ; 
WROUA TMOG BFOGHELG. oo aia, os oF eck oat 2,563, 927,081 258, 852, 898 203, 930,909 2,618, 849,070 
maine prouncia. 1 i I EO 1,813, 185, 823 46, 371,900 110,792,891 1,748, 764, 832 
Textiles and textile products.................. 1,378, 303,384 254,592,092 19,588,401 1,6138,307,075 
Wood and paper products..................... 3, 430,311,344 158, 066, 586 1,317, 199,057 2,271, 178,873 
dronand 1s products. 220. 22 aD 3,651,360,402 | 1,276, 155,153 260,972,997 4, 666,542,558 
Non-ferrous metal products................... 2, 127,716,961 325,752, 287 558,573, 894 1,894, 895,354 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 1,456, 119,348 248,373,012 94,613,695 1,609, 878, 665 
Chemicals and allied products................ 882,604,171 218,482,614 161, 293, 282 939,793,503 
Miscellaneous industries...................... 250.998, 990 452,889,139 84, 608, 834 619,279,295 
Petal 9958-622 Chose ee ee 17, 554,527,504 | 3,239,535,681 | 2,811,573,960 | 17,982, 489,225 
19553 

Nesoetable-producte wcics ossaccexe ven vie hevecens 2,699, 898,995 282,174,622 200, 426,389 2,781, 647, 228 
ADAMI Al PUOCMUCHS 8 ok oe ea hks «en akicecee ee 1,824, 360,045 54, 664, 201 106, 050,545 1,772,973,701 
Textiles and textile products.................. 1,507,216, 437 290, 624, 022 21,612,958 1,776, 227,501 
Wood and paper products..................... 3,767, 432,484 184, 806, 737 1,455,575, 038 2,496, 664,183 
droman@ita products... 0.) -oan8s. ok... 4,174, 966,314 1,545, 144,355 298,968,319 5,421, 142,350 
Non-ferrous metal products................... 2,589,595, 867 357, 935, 238 666,657,736 2,280, 873, 369 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 1,674, 943, 300 288,964, 669 113,745,079 1,850, 162, 890 
Chemicals and allied products................ 993,756,785 258, 423,572 210,040,071 1,042, 140, 286 
Miscellaneous industries...................... 281,763, 584 518, 475, 528 70,050,302 730,188,810 
EOUAIS C0 9a. tcf 1k FOP ES ods hence ok 19,513,933,811 | 3,781,212,944 | 3,143,126, 437 20,152, 020,318 
1 Figures for the years 1929 and 1933 are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years; for 1939-55 they 
are for the calendar year. Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 2 In 1952 gross 
value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments: see text on p. 634. 3 Consumption figures for 


the major standard industrial classification groups (see p. 646) cannot be calculated because statistics of imports 
and exports are compiled on the component material classification basis. 


Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Production 


Value of Manufactured Production.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years variations in the level of prices must be borne in mind. 
In recent years owing to large changes in prices, unadjusted value series used in isolation 
have become increasingly inadequate as indicators of economic trends. Consequently 
interest has shifted to measures of volume. The range of prices since 1929, on the base 
period 1935-39 = 100, is as follows:— 


Price Index of 
General Fully or 
Year Wholesale Chiefly 
Price Index Manufactured 
Products 
ee eee see ter ee Ca eee Foe 124.6 12357 
EGER 5 ERS RE RAT EE Uae Sete bee a a ad 87.4 93.3 
NUP! tac Reagiyt ie 5 Baletan Siac ape hen thie ile recog lat: Bieta: 99.2 101.9 
occas 2 Wr 4 ee OPO TEA AA op o>) i Splat Maat ates eee ted Cee 130.6 129.1 
eR eeh bet teeth Beek ee ge te 138.9 138.0 
+ on Dae ieeeegetegpens | Wyte ale salempiap materiel NeopgeAeMiady ghee 198.3 199.2 
Po aeaseiaM AP sede. PPE ero) LTB. 0 eI 226.0 230.7 
Lg beac) Arne Are yA Sd eI pote a ae fae lhe nek ann CO 220.7 228.8 
PO ee itt We BAR ihe «nolo eds adv teks «rlaew stems 217.0 224.2 


RU Ai and late Ie voles 63. Ft a ong RSME. death eae ay 218.9 224.5 
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Volume of Manufactured Production.—Real income is ultimately measured in 
goods and services so that the growth of the volume of manufacturing production, as dis- 
tinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. The important thing 
to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services and not whether they 
are expending more dollars aud cents. The field of industrial production, because of its 
dominating position in the national economy, has attracted increasing attention and 
this in turn has resulted in the need for more accurate measurements of physical output. 


During the past few years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been engaged 
in the reconstruction of the index of industrial production* which was first published 
in 1926 and later subjected to several major revisions. The latest reconstruction was 
made possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. Annual statistics valuable 
for this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end of World War I to the 
present and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly expanded. Applying 
methods developed through the experience of the past quarter-century, it has been possible 
to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy from 1935 to the present. 


The manufacturing sector is divided, at the major group level, into durable manu- 
factures and non-durable manufactures, for the reason that the movement of durable 
goods normally varies from that of non-durables. There tends to be greater fluctuation 
in durables from prosperity to depression, the demand for non-durables being more constant. 


5.—Index of the Total Volume of Manufactured Production classified on the Basis of 
Durable and Non-durable Goods 1946-55 
(1935-39100) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 641. 


Non- Non- 


Durable Durable 
V car ee Atanas All Manu- ere aaa Nani“ on Manu- 
gee factures factures anes factures actures 
factures factures 
1OAGIRER Sete. ke 180.2 205.1 189.9 OBE Se, Biv acsece scorn 214.0 285.9 242.1 
1947 = 191.2 23305 207.7 LOS Qigtieed cae D15E2 294.9 246.3 
NOASMS OA 5. Bees: 197.1 244.4 215.5 OR SE ME» crc more ETS | 323.9 263.0 
19AG i semcreneereoe 198.2 246.3 217.0 LO det aoc wares OD lear 297.7 251.4 
1950 )ke Bete he 208.3 259.1 228.1 HOSA Saar 23592 324.8 270.1 


The period 1946-55 was characterized by unprecedented industrial expansion. The 
end of hostilities in 1945 and the subsequent reconversion to peacetime production were 
attended by declines in output but the upward trend was resumed in 1947. The rate 
of advance slackened moderately in 1948 and 1949 but regained most of its 1947 impetus 
sn 1950 when the outbreak of hostilities in Korea resulted in heavy anticipatory buying 
on the part of consumers and in growing expenditures for national defence. A remarkable 
feature is that in 1952 the index of the volume of manufacturing production stood at 
246.3 having surpassed the record wartime level of 242.3 established in 1944. The index 
continued to advance in 1953, dropped somewhat in 1954 but reached a new high in 1955. 

Durable Manufactures—The volume index of durable manufactures reached a peak 
of 340.1 in 1944 but declined sharply to 205.1 in 1946. Since then the advance has been 
steady, except for 1954, and the index stood at 324.8 in 1955. Over the 1946-55 period, 
the greatest gains were shown by electrical apparatus and supplies and non-metallic min- 
eral products. 

All groups in the durable goods sector with the exception of transportation equipment 
recovered in 1955 from the downward adjustment experienced in 1954. Non-metallic 
mineral products were up 15.1 p.c., iron and steel products 14.1 p.c., electrical apparatus 
and supplies 12.0 p.c., wood products 10.8 p.c., and non-ferrous metal products 9.8 p.c¢. 


* For a description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope, see DBS 
Reference Paper No. 34, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1951. 
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The transportation equipment group was slightly lower than in 1954. Although the 
volume of output of the automobile industry was 29 p.c. higher, the lower levels at which 
the shipbuilding, aircraft and railway rolling-stock industries operated more than offset 
that increase, leaving a decline of 1.2 p.c. for the group as a whole as compared with 1954. 
and a 20.0-p.c. decline from the high level of 1953. The iron and steel group, despite the 
recovery made in 1955, was still about 1.8 p.c. below the record level of 1952. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification 1946-55 
(1935-39100) 
Nortg.—Indexes for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 630. 


Non- Electrical Non- 

Wood ° Tron and Tr wanes ferrous Apparatus | metallic 

Year Steel portation : 

Products Prosiaish iqunment Metal and Mineral 

eg Products Supplies Products 
LOA Ge cpik ante ites iw. ss oh Pa ee 175.0 222.6 221.5 160.1 247.3 221.4 
LOM een att n Ne. 6 os sg ee eee sat 195.6 249.9 239.5 182.8 316.8 269.8 
Ode Ose RRA Aen e: 200.7 270.4 232.6 201.6 828.5 283.7 
LO AG Meera Mist, dele Kies, 60) ee SUES See 202.3 264.5 243.9 200.5 333.8 284.4 
AG Spits echo Hhcra ak 5 a oe 215-1 203.2 262.2 212.8 367.6 314.6 
LOL ee een eee mas os Macs eye a ax 220.6 292.2 315.0 234.7 392.3 342.1 
(95 Nae as oe en 214.1 292.7 Blot th 232.2 393.1 346.1 
Meee ACR OB Eee Ber Toe RD eatean armen rer 235.3 290.8 436.3 243.3 486.7 399.0 
OA at trate Svc oen a/b 3 Se 230.3 251.8 354.9 246.7 477.8 409.5 
LOD Die eee ces ete et Rh ee as 255.1 287.3 350.7 270.9 Dapiee 471.5 


Non-durable Manufactures.—The trend of output in the non-durable sector of manu- 
facturing from 1946 to 1955 was visibly smoother than in the durable sector. Except for 
1954 there has been no interruption in the upward movement of production during this 
period. Unlike durable goods, non-durable commodities are mostly consumer goods and 
are less influenced by sudden changes in the international situation or the capital invest- 
ment programs of producers and governments. By 1955 the non-durables index of output 
had reached 235.2, the highest on record. All groups reported increased activity in 1955 
as compared with 1954, the greatest increases being reported by rubber goods and textiles. 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification 1946-55 
(1935-39100) 
Norse.—Indexes for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 629. 


‘Pohecee es: aes aude 
; an ubber eather roducts 
Year Foods Beverages Tobacco Products Products (except 
Products Clothing) 

177.2 234.4 204.4 158.0 167.9 161.7 

181.5 249.4 211.9 230.7 148.7 172.9 

183.0 270.9 215.8 227.6 129.6 180.2 

180.3 285.7 224.4 208.5 133.5 186.0 

183.6 282.9 227.5 251.9 126.8 212.4 

188.7 297.7 212.2 264.3 117.0 208.6 

195.5 323.6 242.3 246.4 128.0 184.1 

194.0 336.6 269.6 264.2 136.7 187.6 

198.1 328.6 279.3 252.6 128.6 161.0 

203.0 358.3 303.3 296.3 136.7 185.3 
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¥.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification 1946-55—concluded 


Printing, 
Clothing P Publishing Products of Chemicals 
(Textile P ier and Petroleum and Allied 
and Fur) prt a Allied and Coal Products 
Trades 
152.9 188.9 143.8 167.4 PRY GE 
147.7 207.4 163.3 181.2 245.5 
156.0 Qa. Wii.2 199.0 243.2 
159.4 PAW ed 183.8 218.0 239.5 
155.7 230.4 195.3 243.5 25300 
149.7 247.8 194.7 274.9 267.8 
154.4 235.5 192.4 295.1 272.4 
167.3 244.7 204.8 324.3 284.4 
145.4 254.4 214.8 336.9 285.0 
149.0 2670.0 219.5 385.4 291.8 


Section 2.—Manufactured Production Variously 
Classified 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures classified by Industrial Groups 
and Individual Industries 


Current Changes in Manufacturing Production.—The manufacturing industries 
of Canada during 1955 made a rapid recovery from the downward adjustment experienced 
in 1954. The selling value of factory shipments at $19,513,933,811 was the highest on 
record and exceeded by 9.7 p.c. the previous high mark attained in 1953. In employment, 
however, the record was not so impressive. Although there was an increase of 2.4 p.c. 
in the number of employed in 1955 as compared with the previous year, the number still 
fell short, by about 29,000, of the record number of 1,327,451 employed in 1953. Salaries 
and wages paid at $4,142,409,534 and value added by manufacture at $8,753,450,496 were 
the highest on record, exceeding the previous high of 1953 by substantial margins. 


The improvement in manufacturing operations that occurred during 1955 was the 
result of three main factors. First was the accelerated spending on capital goods, such as 
construction and machinery and equipment of all kinds, which rose from $5,620,000,000 
in 1954 to $6,230,000,000 in 1955, an increase of 11.0 p.c. This stimulated the durable 
goods industries to a marked degree, and was reflected in the increased output of pig iron 
which rose from 2,211,029 tons in 1954 to 3,215,367 tons in 1955, steel ingots and castings 
from 3,195,030 tons to 4,534,672 tons, aluminum from 557,897 tons to 612,543 tons, nickel 
from 166,299 tons to 174,928 tons, cement from 22,437,477 bb!. to 25,168,464 bbl., 
and motor vehicles from 352,109 units to 452,114 units. The second factor was the improve- 
ment in the export demand for many Canadian manufactured commodities. Exports of 
newsprint, wood pulp, planks and boards, shingles, veneer and plywood, aluminum, 
nickel, copper, zinc, automobile parts and fertilizers were all substantially higher in 1955 
as compared with 1954. Exports of whisky, farm implements and artificial crude abrasives 
were at about the same level while exports of wheat flour and aircraft were considerably 
lower. The third factor was the impact on the consumer goods industries of the increase 
of about 400,000 in population as well as by the rise in labour income. 


Demands stemming from population growth and a rising standard of living have been 
noticeable at all levels. In food processing, a steady up-grading in the quality of foods 
sold on the domestic market has been even more important than population growth. The 
two together have almost doubled the dollar sales of processed foods in this country since 
1945, And at the intermediate level other important changes have taken place. Many of 
Canada’s new chemical plants, for example, have been built with the domestic consumer 
market in mind. Frequently using petroleum or natural gas as a source of raw material, 
they have gone a long way towards making Canada independent of imports in such cate- 
gories as vanillin, nylon and rayon-intermediates, and-plastics for packaging and other uses. 
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FACTORY VALUE OF GOODS,LEADING INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
1949 AND 1955 
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8.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Earnings and Gross Value of Products in 
the Main Industrial Groups, 1955 Compared with 1954 


1955 Compared with 1954 


Industrial Group Number Selling Value 

of Earnings of Factory 

Employees Shipments 

p.c. p.c. p.c 

Foods and beverages...... St Cee eke Ae dA: BR a Bee eee ee + 1.2 + 4.6 + 1.5 
Tobacco and tobacco products............+.-000. Sed, BON oe RE Ek + 0.6 + 5.7 +11.4 
MIMMPENOIC eos. bao. s oloWS oles ceive cessdcecwldes Pers cee eee a's + 4.9 + 9.3 +22.0 
RUE TPNOPOCUCES 2. 5... .. 5... oss dibs ovsiees Sp eS Ae ee ya aed oh ee + 0.6 + 2.7 + 5.6 
Textiles. ..... Be iets fest sw se ASASAE bor Sareea si ceaaonate art. ee a ae + 7.1 +10.3 +14.6 
Knitting mills....... FOV ts POO a Sea Taare ue oS sO OEae Ce Roly csace’ + 0.2 — 0.8 + 2.9 
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8.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Earnings and Gross Value of Products in 
the Main Industrial Groups, 1955 Compared with 1954—concluded 


1955 Compared with 1954 


Industrial Group Number Selling Value 
of Earnings of Factory 
Employees ‘| Shipments 
p.c. pac p:Ge 

Cot hang ios ae oe iy Vins cle eres eee wea fee oid ans eben, guemee see nemesis Sea? 1 + 2.6 + 5.2 
Wood products i oe wcacicsys a hte eee Chien Aeron Ma te ae eR = ont + 9.7 +14.0 
Paper products. os. seacecjscloa tno See Marte © ulieie crore ates Oe een + 2.7 + 6.3 + 7.6 
Printing, publishing and allied trades.............-.see esses eee renee + 1.4 + 6.5 + 7.4 
Tron-audiateel products- asin. eet eee eee ce error iets + 4.6 +10.3 +14.8 
Transportation OQUipMientane «0s. ove alee coi ae “fs ce Eres Seats eet — 1.2 + 2.4 +13.8 
Nonferrous metal products. sore ee eerei is retres site eee + 5.6 +10.4 +28.7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................-..eecesee ese ese + 1.6 + 2.1 +11.4 
Non=metallicmaineral produetsmaer eerie eter tari raster tert reer +10.6 +14.1 +18.1 
Products.ot petroleumandicoall wae ner reiterate — 0.4 + 4.0 +13.7 
Ghemicaleiand allied productsh: nent cen cee i eres ee erten ae + 0.5 + 4.5 +11.2 
Miscellaneous industries.........+. 02sec reece rete eens e een deee sens 174 +44.1 +12.2 
Averages, All Groups: . ... 2.2.0», 6 cue 558 Ooceis cre Me elev oe + 2.4 + 6.4 +11.2 


! Less than 0.1 p.c. variation. 


9.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group 1945-55 


Norr.—Figures for 1946, 1948 and 1950 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-618; those for 1952 are 
given at pp. 645-647 of the 1955 edition and for 1953 at pp. 636-638 of the 1956 edition. 


Estab- E Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- i ean! Earnings of Materials Added by Value of 
ments | PrOyees Used Manufacture Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and Beverages— 
104 ce Ser oe rene eae 8,872 156,396 | 224,908,882 | 1,336,820,028 | 558,247,045 | 1,921,774,601 
ARDY. GESea vai te iy one cea ler ne 8, 869 167,865 | 276,245,015 | 1,656,529,086 695,092,932 | 2,383,975,675 
1940) veer eee ee eae 8,558 170,024 | 332,536,319 | 2,009,246,062 834,017,547 | 2,882,581,753 
POR TEE rate Weer nteen thy temas 8,388 172, 493 392,859,435 | 2,419,206,798 | 985,240,884 | 3,450,030,515 
POR A re rear eee tae 8,090 177, 883 477,058,728 | 2,334,166,626 | 1,181,648,171 | 3,562,546,744 
BOOST Se a hraiti Re ie ehiets A cl Mirae 8,134 180,085 | 498,786,577 | 2,319,782,949 | 1,257,652,677 | 3,614,315,616 
Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products— 
TOS ee rele Sai a Nena cg toot eae 86 12,164 15,738,041 79,176,519 42,985,992 122, 543,932 
LOA Tain eee ema aes aera ee 91 10, 880 16,234,772 97,121,002 49 , 221,094 146,793,011 
1O4G SR ea CRAM enor 1p 10, 686 21,896,378 113, 357, 196 58,529, 226 172, 420, 213 
TOL Ree ees 8c Re eee intima so 62 9, 826 24,438,218 119,590,053 59,083,325 179,177,093 
LOS 4 eee Rete hice ate. nimerah cs Me 53 9,469 27, 868,939 144,960,769 79,439, 248 225,340,976 
O55 Rte” 24 Caio ene are ok 56 9,529 29, 446, 891 163,027,885 88,652,932 | 250,933,785 
Rubber Products— 
IO Foss och et eral ce et ROI & Mr a 55 23, 490 39,111,477 78,500, 892 98, 836, 225 181, 413, 226 
104 (apceier eye penetra ae tne ale 60 23, 476 46,613, 893 82,934,625 110,673,007 196,307,734 
LO40 Ra Ore Serie, meron ene 62 20,729 48,172,207 73,895,718 101,705,513 178,503, 559 
TOR Ie ches net aetna irre: 67 23,054 64,357, 696 146,951,650 161,184,980 | 311,678,489 
19O5G Ee er. eee eet Ace 73 20, 894 67,476,405 106,501, 858 149,073,979 264, 184,787 
[Ob a ceeuane Pe Ce ee 82 21,913 73,774, 964 137,074,770 187,029,017 | 322,412,379 
Leather Products— 
LOAD Stes fo Wiad Semin ee 706 By OBR 43, 268, 635 95,006,015 TAO 1 167, 888, 463 
OY ee ne snerasha stern gen t/t 8 Bs an os bd ema 792 35,724 52,628,612 123,894,474 86,646,061 212,430, 165. 
LOMO ON TS ee SNE raee. 747 34,900 59,699, 886 117, 869, 462 91,157,684 | 210,804,174 
1951.<.;.: Re eee Se Se 711 31,578 59, 668, 764 135,114,110 84,885,048 | 221,882,794 
LORE ee eee eee eee eae 673 30,748 67,161, 757 101, 250, 853 102,339,751 206,512,812 
LOGS chee! Ben leurs Streams: bate 646 30,575 68,970,276 108, 961,619 107,215,340 | 218,048,090 
Textile Products (except 
Clothing )— 
1945 ee oct whic ER ees tors 664 66,011 88,372,939 | 217,289,281 165,689,522 | 391,182,025 
sy PERS Poe ah me eA DES | Ns 747 73,979 116,228,736 | 289,986,732 | 215,170,493 | 514,844, 838 
1940 48s. 2.4) bgt: Hae ae sb sabon 847 TE TMS 156,166,554 | 339,644,950 | 285,641,367 636, 824, 130 
ALOR fe 3 2 el PE Oe Boe Goes | ae 892 81,710 185,030, 489 495,304,102 | 337,936,447 | 846,477,303 
1954 Re a ee eS hs rae 975 64,581 170,196,140 | 350,113,694 | 275,492,879 | 640,870,047 
LGB Sete Rb! ten Bone coins 977 69,144 187,805,044 | 408,890,576 | 314,533,385 | 734,515,445 


For footnote, see end of table p. 646. 
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§.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group 1945-55—continued 


Estab- Bae Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- Tesiate Earnings of Materials | Added by Value of 
ments | PAOY¥ Used Manufacture Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)— 
ROME IIe cick hae chee bs i 2,676 |} 99,959 | 131,478,496 | 251,899,847 | 222,307,384 | 476,754,319 
Mee ran hence tae aclicsciehc rdiclgr evar Aarnitve“a opal 110,329 | 166,951,727 | 311,018,817 | 300,527,093 | 614,594,703 
ORAD. = Rte Ne 3,058 | 117,752 | 206,512,782 | 371,128,833 | 352,741,236 | 727,498,836 
Blea ceut re), Aa that ee ile ss bn BRS 3,083 | 115,733 | 222,364,947 | 405,347,118 | 370,672,177 | 780,012,025 
ME) aerate fst Miele Sth aks dcrssaiud « 3,030 | 111,315 | 239,072,710 | 410,078,242 | 383,538,744 | 801,533,118 
OSS Se Re Se eee ee ee 2,944 | 111,344 | 243,644,687 | 435,588,452 | 401,110,652 | 839,548,665 
Wood Products— 
LONISS, oS EE BOG ene el err Fen 7,656 93, 209 119,833,932 | 240,482,275 | 208,979,657 | 454,447,165 
TES, Se ee Seen 9,744 | 120,434 | 186,467,946 | 398,854,196 | 365,050,223 | 771,403,332 
Ee) OS Se ee ee Se 11,191 121,632 224,902,644 436, 637, 453 393, 928,758 840, 355, 634 
JOE 5 hy a SE ae re 11,975 | 131,278 | 283,062,074 | 610,807,577 | 529,300,377 | 1,153,376,772 
Ht) AR RNE ica teas eas ache a's oo Seay 12,165 |° 128,931 | 328,122,214 | 623,756,753 | 566,186,899 | 1,205,959,905 
BSS. ali RE RB el nee 11,804 133,673 | 354,439,897 | 723,815,493 | 631,857,981 | 1,375,343,554 
Paper Products— 
TED ne ge ES a ee 475 60,819 | 109,627,174 | 255,265,326 | 241,121,150 | 536,859,861 
Uy aca ahe ee SaaS Chae 502 73,445 | 168,632,394 | 410,456,570-| 443,374,435 | 911,238,813 
1), BAS ee RSeC oe cere 524 76,471 | 208,348,621 | 494,300,501 | 532,288,636 | 1,093,060,326 
OS TONS St eee een 547 82,889 | 276,521,006 | 683,488,653 | 827,924,962 | 1,589,842,162 
My ee eM Seeder facial oss hajess -« af 0,/6,0 + 569 87,370 | 331,556,026 | 742,032,309 | 802,280,157 | 1,630,162,601 
OSES Sooo app iDaos DEORE rae 580 89,750 | 349,777,049 | 793,008,069 | 867,261,587 | 1,754,098,505 


Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades— 


PORE ee Oe col ebe 2,312 43,565 74, 257,775 52,655, 848 132,385,988 186,945, 134 
LEG SO 2 oan Mee 2,458 52,096 101,611, 652 82,585, 466 178, 667,051 263, 632, 152 
Le Te eo Sie ann en ee 3,866 61, 834 141, 489,984 124, 684, 351 250, 162,704 377,908, 182 
BEARD UN ape ene le cc ys a6 es ae veoh ona Bee 4,019 64,694 170, 828, 730 152,753,412 295, 642,569 452,142,515 
TGS, 28 ee en ee 4,227 68,614 220, 275, 989 188,725,630 384,791,305 577,355, 291 
Re) DMR Roel Narn elds apo Sruttte 4,494 69, 602 234,579,858 199,161,743 415,668, 242 619, 828, 786 
Iron and Stee! Products— 
LADEN ee 5 SR 1,903 169,278 313,966,173 395, 624,098 527,473,688 952, 482, 150 
SOY. 3 eS eee 2,200 162,399 334, 044, 246 451,289,335 580,342,444 | 1,064,654,410 
Eo: pa eee ea 2,347 163, 622 413, 227,553 619, 499, 256 760,934,249 | 1,419,145,725 
Beene ATES. coy (te beth oa, 2,485 183,323 547,314,615 860,565,510 991,334,800 | 1,904,650,130 
EE oy Sead sth oss rie ohvancvebss suede wee 2,801 173,698 605,526,529 829,237,679 | 1,085,231,674.| 1,954,230,964 2 
PD OME stiacicihcj-nieaidie » stalats bos 2,895 181,700 667,657,079 | 1,005,246,993 | 1,199,245,953 | 2,242,717,9182 
Transportation Equipment— 

LOS 5 cas ee a - §04 154, 844 326,748,794 498, 241,686 523,910,119 | 1,034,666,913 
HO Gmeneen ess Dek OLS ee. 562 104,348 230, 898, 680 426,573,091 366,151,761 803,611,372 
IG). . SS eee 596 104,750 270,852,111 584, 064, 330 466,529,164 | 1,063,211,331 
LIL. oon Se eared 599 122,517 368, 106, 433 870,178, 794 657,424,400 | 1,541,589,828 
Ea PES 82 5.2 sc agaccleve sacs 602 133, 432 479,079,750 986,721,281 701,600,725 | 1,718,962,985 
OS MMMM? Syccc Paice asl) ss ore,esecdstce. ous 594 131,789 490,434,996 | 1,117,768,836 809,748,007 | 1,950,410,035 

Non-ferrous Metal Products— 

EE SOS Go ee 436 44,221 81, 889, 942 337, 872,041 180,653, 076 548, 853, 026 
EGY Se at ee ner ae 503 43,344 91,046,568 434,517,197 201, 162,856 668,074,514 
CURE so! 20 SESS See eee anne 532 44,698 114,591,106 537,218,214 289,125,045 867,043,028 
LAE. bd oil oe a in a ne NO as 536 50,114 150, 733,704 797,412,763 406,616,836 | 1,253,599,168 
Rowe eats odo osha, Oe 573 50, 494 182,191,321 717,966,073 486,933,852 | 1,263,774,817 
DMM Eel ewe as 581 53,311 201,109,879 974,792,188 590,744,048 | 1,626,980,855 

Electrical Apparatus and 

Supplies— 

MMe eis bai ai Sarge. acave ge 247 44,129 76,468, 795 92,041,030 135,919, 899 230,531, 874 
Lu 3 Se ar re 296 52,736 103,891,016 162,131, 266 200, 859 , 040 366, 506, 203 
OAD ee rn 365 55,916 137,278,521 212,460, 413 269,341,983 486, 286, 355 

Sil, 3 rr 373 67,626 194,749,038 316,561,307 353, 602,872 676,008, 959 
De re et eee ds hy bicia la tone 457 75,075 258,509,601 396, 583, 427 462,960,141 863,942,144 
load), ae FS 468 76,244 264,031,474 477, 655,753 469,918,651 962,615,012 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 646. 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures by Industrial Group 1945-55—concluded 


mn: Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year ited Earnings of Materials Added by Value of 
prey’ Used Manufacture Products! 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
tA OR bepteeeteeh bl Sein Bie art 20, 269 32,959, 877 41, 488,955 76,318,456 | 130,704,796 
ree IIa, Reali pebedigtee den ene BAS 26,443 50,456, 143 66,266,546 | 115,277,990 | 201,786,910 
ane tr et lied kisi Ueies tans Beene: 28,139 64,594, 354 78,401,065 | 143,872,615 | 246,457,799 
Pe test AGEL ER on be URES oes 31,522 86,078,972 | 109,011,701 195,348,829 | 334,875,398 
ayes bits sah ns Cane ie a Ay Shaye 35,229 | 114,849,079 | 145,120,516 256,951,758 | 435,208,000 
re re ee Gee 38,949 | 131,006,731 174,489,301 | 301,656,877 | 514,118,801 
Products of Petroleum and 
PO el Oe ee eae we ee ee 11,532 22,904,418 | 188,899,911 65,637,131 | 270,166,984 
tae nts ta ain She gtk ES ie a aes 12,769 28,689,932 | 257,420,851 84,073,746 | 361,333,008 
Me RE Rite Re he cad 14,552 39,783,500 | 391,036,128 | 117,819,090 | 533,730,719 
Nee fA Malan a eNO RAS pte oc 15,598 51,947,890 | 497,982,695 | 179,872,590 | 709,550,035 
Se ee Ms gee A eS 17,559 69,681,725 625,411,385 358,372,309 | 1,020,911,348 
Bo en ae Re oe A BOAO OOO 17,486 72,436,559 | 704,384,995 | 417,349,989 | 1,160,824,499 
phe RN tees, Vt ae a 4. ae, 61,339 | 107,050,824 | 228,855,956 | 252,944,165 498, 630, 798 
Oe act hen tera ra ee CEA 39, 237 78,993,517 | 238,310,157 | 234,056,973 | 488,307,293 
CR Pt vce aie ncac ns Sarin inteat 41,328 | 100,690,662 | 280,008,945 | 288,171,551 587,398, 215 
Ere AAO See Re re Mapa, Aen. 45,664 | 131,310,151 | 366,957,695 | 384,026,141 776, 489,391 
SERS PEA GeNtints MOne ca Nees sd 51,603 | 177,311,960 | 487,051,091 | 476,125,328 935, 724, 880 
Ae ee. <1 AO hee OF EN, 51,856 | 185,267,943 | 480,104,190 | 528,928,509 1,044,079,000 
24,024 37,187,275 83,549,139 59,608,689 | 144,523,599 
22,247 36,291,117 44,390,608 65,708,603 | 111,532,447 
26,401 51,147,475 59,778, 187 94,600,066 | 156,363,321 
28,756 66,908, 755 87,292,415 | 120,899,546 | 210,804,555 
31,071 85,748,818 | 102,179,368 | 149,157,222 | 252,306,085 
31,511 89,239,630 | 114,448,353 | 164,876,649 | 283, 147,866 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on pp. 633-634. 2 Not 
comparable with previous years because of major changes in concept affecting the data for the primary iron and 
steel industry. 


Detailed Statistics by Group and Individual Industries.—Table 10 presents 
for 1955 detailed statistics regarding the individual industries under which all industrial 
plants in Canada are classified. The industries are assembled under seventeen main groups 
according to the Standard Industrial Classification. 


In interpreting the statistics of individual industries it should be noted that the 
figures on employment, production, etc., do not refer to individual products but to all 
the products produced by an industry. For example the value of production of the con- 
fectionery industry amounting to $112,630,426 in 1955 does not imply that this was the 
value of confectionery produced. What it means is that the firms whose principal product 
was confectionery had a value of production of $112,630,426. This figure, in addition to 
confectionery, includes all the subsidiary products made by these firms, such as ice cream 
which was valued at $3,505,761 and bread and other bakery products valued at $1,596,455. 
Confectionery is also produced as a subsidiary product by firms credited to other industrial 
classifications. The quantities and values of the principal individual commodities pro- 
duced are given in Table 11. Commodities produced in small quantities are not included, 
but the list covers approximately 75 p.c. of total production. 
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Nore.—Comparable figures for 1954 have not been published in the Canada Year Book but are available from 
DBS publication General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1954. 


Group and Industry 


Foods and Beverages............. 
Bakery Products— 
IBIBO GS stokes islecleeices disies « ¢ 
Bread and other bakery 
PEOUUCUS er etees aes eos ea ce cek 
Beverages— 
ISEGWOLICSS ceit.s/adh tas oc bold ds 
Carbonated beverages........ 
Distilled HqQuorss. <cuc..sscees 
Wancay states cae sl deans 
Canning and Processing— 
Fish processing..............:- 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
IGOR, Use ests ONG Meo.) RAS 
Dairy Products~ 
Butter and cheese............. 
Cheese, process..........+ee- 
Concentrated milk products... 
Dairy products, other........ 
Grain Mill Products— 
Feeds, stock and poultry, 
DIOHATCO id edce reece becees 
Mesdamiils, 1d. Sa). 28.0 Sees 
iilour mills #57. fRh.0....-2 804 
Foods, breakfast.............- 
Meat Products— 
Animal oils and fats.......... 
Sausage and sausage casings... 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Other Food Industries— 
@Wonfectionery. «2.66.6 0siecer. 
Macaroni and kindred products 
SMSAr TEMNING A Poser. ok ee 
Miscellaneous food preparations 


Tobaccoand Tobacco Products... 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
Tobacco, processing and packing. 


TUK le eae a Se 


Leather Products................ 
Footwear, leather.............. 
Gloves and mittens, leather..... 
Weather tanning... ...... 66 eee. 
Belting, leather.i.:......../.... 
Boot and shoe findings, leather. . 
Miscellaneous leather goods, n.e.s. 


SE ices ee aes sos comes 
Cotton Goods— 
@otton thread’. ¢2...2.....0%- 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 
Miscellaneous cotton goods.... 
Woollen Goods— 
Carpets, mats and rugs....... 
Woollen cloth: 255.005 6..5.0%. 
DOMOMEYAETTH aC tds sss oleisle ds 
Miscellaneous woollen goods... 
Synthetic textiles and silk...... 
Other Primary Textiles— 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles 
Narrow fabrics............5++ 


8,134 


43 
2,618 


Em- 
ployees 


180,085 
6,124 
34,416 


8,368 
7,605 
5,179 
538 


14, 626 
17,151 


20,444 
1,184 
1,476 

846 


6,376 
1,536 
4,853 
1,262 


21,913 
21,913 


69,144 


939 
21,537 
622 


1,527 
6, 633 
2,937 
2,227 
15,408 


2,062 
2,060 


Earnings 


498,786,577 
14,611, 402 
87,760,004 


34, 387,685 
20, 642,753 
17, 647,985 

1,906,992 


26,320,382 
38,939,576 
56,670,536 


2,264,042 


16,659,900 
2,693, 525 
15,478,817 
4, 139, 486 


1,148,021 
4,333, 462 
83,006, 946 


21,293, 169 

1,758,135 
11,548, 086 
27,861,731 


29, 446,891 
25,118, 846 
4,328,045 


73, 774, 964 
73,774,964 


68,970,276 
42,839, 930 
3,125,734 
11,364,476 
426,779 
1,438,651 
9,774,706 


187,805,044 


2,274,593 
56,411,050 
1,800, 369 


4,253,066 
16, 522,702 
7,080,950 
6,873,072 
46,927,250 


6,058,936 
4,990,582 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


25319, 782,949 
34,000,392 
133, 299 , 250 


48,677,904 
37,712,394 
44,385,387 

5, 442,759 


101,921, 132 
143, 958, 545 


315,926,042 
20,003,518 
53,419, 184 

6,563,310 


147,732,071 
19,978, 186 
185, 004,008 
10,497, 068 


3,141,751 
16,712,881 
627,479, 460 


61,152,885 
5,971, 292 
87,782,720 
209,020,810 


163, 027,885 
84,438,935 
78, 588,950 


137, 074, 770 
137,074,770 


108,961, 619 
59,510, 235 
5,039, 888 
27,695,719 
600, 456 
3,276,362 
12,838,959 


408,890,576 


5,098, 589 
149,561,429 
5,042,036 


7,726,179 
32,372,593 
19,639,928 
17,985,902 
69, 895, 625 


4,121,238 
7,794,972 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


1,257,652,677 
36,312, 264 
146, 133, 537 


158,370, 826 
76,015, 420 
86, 402, 608 

7,377, 747 


55,304, 122 
97,208, 879 


103, 069, 896 
5,518, 648 
15,337,918 
5,161,113 


38,987,058 

5, 404, 160 
35,538, 808 
17, 638, 670 


2,458, 548 
9,686,079 
178,578, 637 


50,347,912 

3,846, 453 
33,002,905 
89,950, 469 


88, 652, 932 
78,959,320 
9,693,612 


187, 029,017 
187,029,017 


107, 215,340 


85,446 
2,190,545 
14, 515,900 


314, 533, 385 


4,974,189 
77,291,220 
3,286, 848 


7,192,756 
24,535,275 
11, 168, 868 
14,479, 223 
86,031,246 


9,496,406 
9,510,878 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


3,614,315, 616 


71,677,784 
289,019, 294 


210,571, 853 
116, 582,499 
129, 629, 813 

12,396, 135 


159, 888, 395 
234,075,326 


427,092,300 
25, 280,990 
71,583,531 
12,099,114 


189,799,395 
26,048, 402 
221,894, 538 
28,584, 222 


5,912,675 
26,760, 222 
809, 467,773 


112, 630, 426 

9,896,911 
119,672, 837 
303,751,181 


250, 933, 785 
162,382,718 
88,551,067 


322,412,379 
822,412,379 


218, 043, 090 
125, 552, 623 
9,628,042 
48,398,161 
1,366,333 
5,562,101 
27, 535, 830 


734,515, 445 


9,861,986 
229,684,041 
8,499,301 


15,587,015 
58,773,448 
31,529,947 
33,020, 133 
159, 233, 708 


14,281,378 
17,406,326 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries 1955—continued 


Estab- 
Group and Industry lish- 
ments 
No. 
Textiles—concluded 
Other Textile Industries— 
Automobile accessories, fabric. ile 
Awnings, tents and sails....... 139 
Bags, cotton and jute......... 36 
Cordage, rope and twine...... 17 
Embroideries, pleating, hem- 
THANG UM CUOs souGouass dooe. 168 
Oilcloth, linoleum and other 
Coated fabric nae eae 17 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s... 187 
Knitting Mills................... 296 
FLOSIEr Ve recet eieiee tne erate 127 
Knittedigoodse-¥ aan ales etee 169 
Clothing =. «Fore tae 2,648 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Clothing— 
Clothing, children’s, factory. . 180 
Clothing, men’s, factory...... 570 
Clothing, women’s, factory... 750 
Clothing contractors, men’s... 153 
Clothing contractors, women’s 116 
Miscellaneous Clothing— 
@orsets osetia ceases 42 
Fur dressing and dyeing....... 18 
Mur eoods!. Stcorc oes. note 558 
Gloves and mittens, fabric.... 11 
ats andi Caps wes tts cist 165 
Oiled and waterproofed cloth- 
ANG Siar ee ee eae eee 13 
Clothing: nessa eee 72 
Wood Products.................. 11,804 
UENI EMRE. kh AR eee ee cc eee 1,822 
Saw and Planing Mills— 
Flooring, hardwood........... 29 
Sash, door and planing mills..| 1,837 
Sawmills. Hessel as. cee Th 8883 
Veneers and plywoods........ 6 
Other Wood Industries— 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s 
SUPDLICS, eo. Meee es he eles i 
Boxes and baskets, wood..... 168 
Cooneragessi at ee ose oe 76 
Op aalal Ei levos Geratn: cre dBase clea cfc hs? 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings. 16 
Morticians’ goods............. 58 
WiOGGenWAarele eae aee ss 5 dele 30 
Wood turming ?. tres. cee 67 
Miscellaneous wood products, 
20:83 cece ee es see 287 
Paper Products.................. 580 
Boxes and bags, paper........... 208 
Pulp and paper. tae. ae seies oteleisn 125 
ROOfNe DASE weet cate selene 28 
Miscellaneous paper goods....... 219 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades... i. .2.5 sc... 4,494 
Commercial Printing— 
Printing and bookbinding..... 1,813 
Trade composition............ 5 
Engraving, Stereotyping and 
Allied Industries— 
Engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotypimeurens oo cee 136 
Erghograp hing: es ccsrowie eaten: 88 


21,658 
9,266 
12,392 


89, 686 


7,065 
31,445 
26,925 

4,663 

2,539 


3,779 
1,162 
5,019 

681 
4,561 


435 
1,412 


133, 673 
30,623 


1,738 
20,239 
58,586 
10,296 


Earnings 


3,013,549 
3,661,311 
2,593, 532 
3,735,936 


4,005, 650 


8,045,530 
9,556, 966 


47,208, 208 
21,378, 299 
25,829,909 


196, 436, 479 


13,340, 603 
68, 809, 295 
61, 455, 380 
8,297,903 
4,070,792 


7,332,035 
3,295,341 
14,123,119 
1,077,349 
10,536,317 


1,095, 261 
3,003,084 


354, 439, 897 
84, 242,386 


4,613,053 
52,185,678 
152,556, 819 
31,338,985 


117,148 
8,479,591 
1,568, 343 

294,418 
1,318,080 
3,152,273 
1,121,660 
2,536,676 


10,914,792 


349,777,049 
43,990,063 
265,298, 119 

8,634,031 
31,854, 836 


234,579,858 


76,452,537 
3,650, 503 


18,692,875 
15,566,779 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


Used 


8,615,381 
7,256,353 
21,624,421 
8,089, 835 


3,100, 200 


15,607,991 
25,357,904 


75,705,514 
23,497,527 
52,207,987 


359, 882, 938 


27, 747, 843 
137, 857, 666 
121,858,177 

1,040,597 
247,383 


9,865,903 
1,128, 805 
38, 389, 138 
2,046,517 
11, 659, 269 


1,972,179 
6,076,461 


723,815, 493 
125, 400, 624 


10,639, 454 
148, 364, 225 
338, 870, 204 

54, 709 , 222 


199, 496 
12, 249, 849 
3, 261,008 

222,153 
1,151,481 
3, 846, 808 
1,316, 206 
3,141,877 


20, 442, 886 


793, 008, 069 
129, 064,316 
546,079,192 
22,585,651 
95, 278,910 


199,161,743 


71,517,754 
406,075 


6,922,932 
18,966,173 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture 


5, 736, 933 
6,533, 155 
4,097,704 
7,269,748 


6,410, 287 


15,421,633 
21,097,016 


77,465,979 
33, 687,991 
43,777,988 


323, 644, 673 


21,819,526 
113,367,324 
103,911,069 

10,391,753 

5, 459, 682 


14,963,484 
5, 288,772 
22,214, 802 
2,145, 183 
16,778, 289 


1,937,230 
5,367,559 


631, 857, 981 
132,521,922 


7,363,509 
86, 268, 605 
296,940, 188 
60, 118,322 


200, 223 
13,569,579 
2,094, 861 

428, 843 
2,080, 819 
4,975, 406 
1,552,697 
4,037,145 


19,705,862 


867, 261,587 
83, 249, 425 
689, 818,173 
18,965, 855 
75,228,134 


415, 668, 242 


127,560,535 
5,138,494 


27,931,556 
26,297,321 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


i | ce | | 


14, 237, 169 
13,998,095 
25,912,629 
15,571,556 


9,561,215 


31,172,275 
46,185, 223 


155,186, 763 
57,992, 648 
97,194,115 


684,361, 902 


49,848, 404 
250,462,315 
226,347,078 

11,597,592 

5,777,900 


25, 185,878 
6,498, 292 
60,349,381 
4,231,153 
28,695,413 


3,915,807 
11,452, 689 


1,375,343, 554 


261,551, 101 


18,318, 832 
238, 281, 804 
644, 482,990 
116, 204,035 


395, 496 
26,317,798 
5,477,484 

693,896 
3, 287,704 
8,934, 480 
3,064,960 
7,276, 809 


41,056, 165 


1,754, 098,505 


213,459,941 


1,326,938, 138 


41,754,735 
171,945,691 


619, 828, 786 


200,961,881 
5,595,748 


35,216,573 
45,604, 661 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries 1955—continued 


Group and Industry 


Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades—concluded 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing and publishing....... 
Publishing (only) of periodicals 


Iron and Steel Products......... 
Agricultural implements........ 
Boilers, tanks and platework.... 
Bridge building and structural 

TUG) ccna Bite Sean Soe 
WORTINES SS ITON. vaso ia bo oe daha 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 
Heating and cooking apparatus. . 
Machinery, household, office and 

BUOKC RR cso tiid oe ate Saale Wisustok tel 
Machinery, industrial........... 
Machine shopS............eec00: 
Machine tools...............000. 
Primary iron and steel.......... 
Sheet metai products........... 
Wire and wire goods............ 
Miscellaneous iron and _ steel 

GO GMCUSEr cha ss Oe shots aio cerance 


Transportation Equipment..... 
Aircraft and parts..........0.00. 
Bicycles and parts............0.. 
PS Os GOUGING... seas e siecle cass 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs!.. 
Motor vehicles: ... 6... ..0.0ccces 
Motor vehicle parts............. 
Railway rolling-stock........... 
SD UIGIng Adah shes ck waiwin oes 'eie 


Non-ferrous Metal Products.... 
Aluminum products............. 
Brass and copper products....... 
Jewellery and silverware........ 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

BOSIMEN Otho ee heres olan « as C Oratend 
White eal RULON Soi esate oe oe! 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

ROG TEC ee ae ee 


Electrical Apparatus and 
PSU) 6) | (er 
eA LUOTICR Ho Ss) <e so ole. 04s acalalsrn os 3 
Telecommunication equipment. . 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances.............++- 
Machinery, heavy electrical.. 
Miscellaneous electrical appar- 
atus and supplies............. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products. 
Abrasives, artificial............. 
Asbestos products............4 
Cement, hydraulic.............. 
rey products from domestic 
Clay products from imported 

SO Sn re 
Concrete products............0: 
Glass and glass products........ 
Gypsum products............... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Em- 
ployees 


Earnings 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


29, 855 
5,577 


181,700 
11,753 
8,378 


11,863 


11,207 


131, 789 
33, oS 


16, $29 


53,311 
6, 832 
8, 864 
5,178 


28, 606 
3, 102 


729 


76,244 
2,237 
19, 036 


9, 463 
22,216 


23, 292 


38,949 
2,695 
2,075 
2,822 


4,270 


2,105 
9,780 
7,870 
1,977 


107, 844, 086 
12,373,078 


667,657,079 
41,929,040 
31,218,918 


46,557,144 
55,273,998 
44,581,498 
29,798,730 


28,009, 461 
86,529,705 
21,390,958 

4,691,926 
136, 879, 403 
66,662,817 
34,301,474 


39, 832, 007 


490, 434,996 
130, 269, 009 
2,141,014 


134, 661, 758 
74, 581, 239 
86, 257, 623 
56, 167, 658 


201,109,879 
24,025. 405 
32,274,041 
13, 680, 463 


118, 189, 378 
10, 496, 152 


2,444, 440 


264,031,474 
7,872,246 
61,741,290 


30,387,878 
81,904,903 


82,125,157 


131, 006,731 
10, 567,048 
7,222,575 
11,100, 205 


13,566,021 


6,813, 657 
30,730, 408 
26,291, 404 

6, 830, 904 


1 Includes miscellaneous transportation equipment items. 


91593—42 


75,020,033 
26,328,776 


1,005,246,993 
59, 283, 305 
41,388, 589 


79,731,908 
84,452,041 
49,174,071 
56,762,067 


46,709,159 
102, 665, 897 
15,830,901 
3,600, 490 
212,288, 266 
138,211,294 
68,537, 562 


46,611,443 


1,117,768,836 
140, 831, 164 


631, 181, 084 
149,004, 157 
139, 475, 062 
47,335,389 


974,792,188 | 


45,961, 129 
150, 395, 034 
25,711, 100 


710,762,890 
38,099, 192 


3, 862, 843 


477, 655,753 
23,718,135 
155,719,565 


64,513,978 
75,020,917 


158, 683,158 


174,489, 301 
15, 293, 264 
12,889, 656 
11,505,305 


886, 736 


4,911,302 
63,323,732 
31,000,677 
13, 893,069 


197,778, 684 
30,961, 652 


1,199,245,953 
54, 464, 347 
51,813,520 


76,453,347 
97,595,101 
83,468, 849 
55, 428,354 


58,046,043 
146,908,572 
31,721,004 

5, 666, 329 
291,793, 126 
121,016,972 
59,514, 629 


65,355,760 


809, 748, 007 
208,800, 111 
4,146,004 
5,544, 205 
3,672,985 
269,601,907 
130,778, 716 
102,324, 180 
84,879,899 


590, 744, 048 
31,733, 656 
64,086,451 
22,245,768 


443,805,081 
24,384,056 


4,489, 036 


469, 918, 651 
15,722,359 
112,579,145 


61,797, 166 
120, 703,089 


- 159,116, 892 


301, 656,877 
21,933, 836 
16,393,874 
44,336,891 


30,178,957 


12,634, 247 
68, 502, 883 
45,139,201 
16,388,745 


275,159,495 
57, 290, 428 


%, 242, 717,918 


113, 923,309 
93,486,695 


157,712,340 
182,906,534 
133,572,735 
112,987,132 


106, 261,768 
252,944,378 
48, 498,932 

9,218, 288 
526,318, 453 
260, 167,480 
130, 457, 880 


114, 261,994 


1,950, 410, 035 


354,314, 837 
5, 875,752 
10, 267,548 
7,894,091 
907,410,923 
285,070,612 
245,739, 330 
133, 836, 942 


1, 626, 980,855 


79, 839, 602 
216,500,000 
48,016,269 


1,211,716, 481 


62,505, 196 
8,403,307 


962, 615, 012 
40,055, 423 
263, 420, 279 


135,669,776 
198, 408,390 


325,061, 144 


514,118, 801 
42,519,695 
30, 127,022 
68,812, 666 


35,259,770 


18,394,390 
133, 826, 687 
80, 830, 622 
31,469,039 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries 1955—concluded 


Estab- 
Group and Industry lish- 
ments 
No. 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 

—conclude 
1B; b03 (tan Cees 5 ORL OSk Send aeWe cas Sick 39 

Fe ARE ss RES 3S? SRD 13 
Sang-limei brick: wags. shoe oe 4 
Stone procductsnss.sctrc tei ror 153 
Miscellaneous non - metallic min- 

Cralsproductss. see seme. ace 50 

Products of Petroleum and 
| Lae Pere Sees, AES meen Min 29 106 
Coke and gas products.......... Pi 
Petroleum products............. 61 

Miscellaneous products of petrol- 
eumeand ‘Coal, tis..4-. ot fetes 20 
Chemicals and Allied Products.| 1,126 
Acids, alkalies and salts........ 45 
PGrtilzers, ccc efees ioe cere 39 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

WE DALE CIOUS a etre see rere tetera 210 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers. . 122 
Primary DISstiCs= cess oe ee ae 23 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

cleaning preparations......... 141 
Toilet preparations............. 98 
Vegetable onlay eee. 1. ce leraas 12 
Other Chemica! Industries— 

IAL ESIVES siete nt aie tas. c iste mente 29 

Coal tar distillation........... 11 

Gases, compressed...........- 52 

InkSre, . Pee ARE eee. fyaemae 35 

Polishes and dressings........ 48 

Miscellaneous chemical pro- 

Guctaintessaaqtneic sok cael 261 

Miscellaneous Industries....... 1,524 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 101 
Clocks, watches and watch cases 35 
Fountaim pens and pencils....... 17 
Musical instruments............- 28 
Plastics products cieclerd fie om ot 170 
Scientific and professional equip- 

AMON tite pacts creed ora su a mae eee 151 
Sportin gigoOdS 2. ictelsas rect temees ot 92 
Toys and games..............-: 56 
Typewriter supplies............. 10 
Other Miscellaneous Industries— 

Artificial flowers and feathers. 44 

Buttons, buckles and fasteners. 45 

Candles tata. cue cht steerer 15 

Hair 00d fitcatteis om eee 13 

MGee artical acy on rrsceartotecne he 66 

Lamps, electric and lamp 

AACR te ois etn ee. 65 
Models and patterns, excluding : 

DAPET <5 Pe eto ackaeeree 0 
ices lighters and smokers’ 

SUpDlIes.S one oak ce. eek i 
Signs, electric, neon and cther.. 305 
Stamps and stencils, rubber 

SANG MOLAR Mee. eeecie chr Parka 65 
Statuary, art goods, regalia 

and Tlovelties ase. +t. neha Eel 
Umibrellasiee nt. se. te vad 8 
Miscellaneous industries....... 38 
Totals, All Industries....... 38,182 


51,856 
8,597 
2,935 


7,629 
5,994 
3,036 


3, 827 


Earnings 


3,849,141 
2,839, 440 

571,315 
7,445, 642 


3,178,971 


72,436,559 
13, 181,383 
57,892,387 


1,362,789 


185, 267, 943 
35,547, 851 
11,542,380 


23,937,050 
20,768, 461 
12,332,507 


14,047,369 
5, 890, 056 
2, 503, 689 


1,934,597 
2,080, 557 
4,759,759 
3,416,557 
2,563,953 


43,943, 157 


89, 239, 630 
5,103,727 
3,501,645 
2,713,923 
8,491,161 
11,333, 120 


22,957,061 
4,500, 836 
3,320,076 
1,216, 459 


904, 149 
4,102,266 
566, 958 
297,776 
1,525,372 


2,789, 422 
1,473,898 


472,493 
9,777,004 


2,605, 349 
1,982,841 


347,779 
4,256,315 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


Used 


1,308,751 
2, 280, 268 

443, 848 
8,610,581 


8,142,112 


704, 384, 995 
57,844, 131 
642,872,134 


3, 668,730 


480,104,190 
61,686,514 
41,396,928 


33,819, 677 
59, 785, 089 
40,264, 982 


44,918,815 
13, 842,997 
42,018, 137 


5,030, 858 
7,010,908 
2,942,918 
5,903,527 
8,746, 585 


112,736, 255 


114, 448,353 
7,823,119 
7,027,734 
5, 164, 258 
3, 134, 123 

24, 247,328 


22,789,219 
4,975, 649 
6,231,378 
2,510, 102 


993,903 
5,096, 486 
1, 137,845 

873 , 382 

183, 129 


4,817,295 
475,261 


1,165, 152 
7,819, 492 


1,596,363 
1,633,705 


713,814 
4,039, 616 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture 


11,793, 430 
8,569, 792 
1,057,528 

15, 684, 506 


9,042,987 


417,349,989 
39, 841,008 
373,368, 531 


4,140, 450 


528, 928,509 
95,023,999 
45,895,045 


72,703,379 
58, 245,997 
33,760, 502 


54, 284,965 
23,029, 087 
7,017, 207 


5,368, 263 
4, 802, 463 
12,985,965 
8, 739, 452 
10,412,904 


96,659, 281 


164,876, 649 


9,150, 960 
6,945, 639 
6,053,119 
6, 876, 363 
24, 459,307 


40, 149, 398 
7,841,030 
5,762,524 
2,582,566 


1,508,317 
6,583,795 
1,470,731 

513,909 
3,194,479 


4,980, 403 
2,322, 837 


1,214,611 
16,930,088 


4,008,974 
2,988,597 


5, 735 
8,713, 267 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


ec a rr | 


16,576,891 
11,869,077 

1,630,677 
24,985, 809 


17,816, 456 


1,160,824, 499 


103,891, 182 


1,048, 834, 455 


8,098, 862 


1,044,079, 000 


172, 255, 750 
92,498, 839 


108, 121,734 
117, 184, 189 
75, 052, 166 


100, 105, 140 
36, 849, 128 
50,322,215 


10,908, 938 
11,892,812 
16,501,924 
14,748, 162 
19, 605, 544 


218,032, 459 


283,147, 866 
17,299,701 
14,299, 124 
11,458, 847 
10, 182,867 
48,732,590 


63, 223, 468 
13,032, 152 
12,311,395 

5,120, 176 


2,530,755 
12,096, 620 
2,625,924 
1,384, 282 
3,908,327 
9,850, 158 
2,842,375 


2,443,097 


_ 25,278,087 


5, 642,901 


4,712,793 
1,314,797 
12,857, 430 


uf ct | rs 


1,298,461 | 4,142,499,534 |10,338,202,165 | 8,753,450,496 | 19,513,933,811 
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11.— Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries 1954 and 1955 


Norr.—All values in this table are for factory shipments except for those items marked with an asterisk which 
are for gross value of products. 


Group and Commodity 


Food 


oas— 
Biscuits, all kinds............... 
HEB Ooo se te ee ee ec hes 
Butter, factory made............ 
Cheese, factory made......... +e 
Confectionery, all kinds......... 
Cream, sold in dairy factories... 
Feed, chopped, grain............ 


Feeds, stock and _ poultry, 
BEODATCU Cs. botice erent. corns BN 
Fish, canned and _ otherwise 
PPODATOG Sees saci dd patos 
PGE WAG. bo Sees ces uee 


Fruits and vegetables, canned.... 
Fruits and vegetables, frozen*... 
Ice cream, factory made......... 
oe jellies and marmalades”*... 


Cr ee ee 


PERECH GUC. = eo eet coer d are sieve: ake ore 
Meats, cooked, including sausage, 

WEIRGES, EUC. 256. bc Made. eee ene 
Meats, cured and smoked........ 
Meats, sold fresh and frozen, in- 

Circe HOUILTY ccc vcs. ses oe 
Milk, sold in dairy factories..... 
Milk, evaporated and condensed. 
Pickles, relishes and catsup...... 
Pies, cakes and pastry........... 
Powders, edible (custard, jelly, 

DLS EC a A ae 
SMOLUCTING. Pe cee ceeds de ees 
Soups, canned (except infants).... 
Sugar, granulated (cane and beet) 
Tea and coffee, roasted, blended 

and packed 


i a i ee Cr) 


Beverages—! 


Aerated waters*..............06. 
Beer, ale, stout and porter (sales). 
Beverage spirits, sold (net sales). 
WaneweOldots tess lia <b. oeibe ccs 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products—! 


CORRS 4 1a 
CHV CES echoed a eRe 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and 

SLUT cs Aidhhas SE ann Al 
Tobacco, raw leaf, processed*.... 


Textile Products (except 


Clothing)— 
Bags, cotton and jute............ 
CTLs en tee 
Carpets, mats and rugs.......... 
Woon TADTiCS: ... 66. pede ews ee ces 
Synthetic woven fabrics, all types 
RECT ROIICS Set vob lt lees ee ees 
Twine and cordage.............. 
Woven fabrics, wool or containing 
“TAOS. ic age SB RUB eee 
Yarns, cotton, rayon, wool, etc. 
(CONE SD) a 


Clothing— 


Coats and overcoats, cloth, men’s 
and youths 
Coats, wool, women’s and misses’ 


ey 


Unit 
of 
Measure 


ton 


No. 
“ 


236,902,540 
1,525,974,000 
316,781,734 
153, 142, 290 


26, 907,155 
532.577 


2,088, 290 
271,473,296 
20, 837.671 
582,112,121 
27,976, 186 
93,927,740 
68,029, 709 


239,671, 107 
226, 878, 266 


1,439, 405, 208 
175,297,372 
297 , 805, 823 


157, 106, 453 
212,397,846 
1, 248,624,972 


115,589,949 
105,930,881 
200, 459, 309 


11,946,178 
4,546,411 


22,425,791 
240, 520 


27,284, 959 
122,254,714 


118,494,903 


83, 002, 938 
26 981.597 


22,438, 542 


604,036 
1,582,413 


66,070,322 
173, 166, 427 
184,742,536 
49,793,305 
75,363,925 
29,516,389 
30,703,705 


170,969, 205 


71,178,800 
177,870,676 
75,059,995 

9,349,267 
46,598,754 
20, 067,696 
17,181,197 


33,720,611 


95,414,327 j 


123,748,512 


474,308,910 
122,900, 489 
35,627,414 
18, 279, 860 
72,127,030 


33,739,763 
37,307,514 
34, 104, 633 
96,047,544 


124, 267, 838 


92,770,753 
317,725,745 
91,407,737 
11,635,797 


303, 682, 204 
17,925, 856 


68,074, 687 
73, 307,323 


23, 463,072 
13,222,927 
13,376,425 
104,812,860 
57,816, 485 
22,274, 686 
12,650, 223 


39,436,580 
112, 640,049 


18,501,714 
36,281,941 


1 Includes excise taxes on prime cost of spirits and tobacco products. 


91593—423 


237,594,676 
1,580,048, 000 
320, 266, 563 
147,344, 348 


28,335,016 
49,829 


2,136, 161 


225,731,848 
20, 267,761 
629, 568, 193 


31,311,644 
108,925,606 
105,514,021 


86,517,771 


259, 636, 263 
251,669,910 


1,392, 369,010 
177,370, 835 
310, 985, 600 


153,902, 880 
224,000, 394 
1, 293,932,061 


117,006, 439 


118, 441, 866 
211,101,903 
11,847,649 
4,687,848 


24, 864,332 
257, 233 


23,455,973 
151,363,083 


118,399,411 


97,286, 197 
32/403, 849 


33,085, 201 


724,471 
1,473,330 


66,593,369 
175,096, 743 
186, 497, 693 

47, 283,926 

74,110, 101 

31,302,794 

30,678, 969 


168,995,517 


62,701,400 
166,010,092 
79, 247,333 
10,730, 463 
50,981,337 
19,343, 220 
14,659,175 


38, 831,870 


96, 166,752 
119,790,229 


452,775,374 
128,004,175 
36,797,953 
19, 698, 062 
77,397,196 


36,978,275 
35,031, 438 
36, 082, 930 
98, 644, 306 


119, 948, 089 


103,651,706 
331,117,100 
91,211,509 
12,012,356 


332,011,517 
19, 360, 206 


58, 414, 898 
88, 551,067 


22,465, 462 
13, 698, 117 
15, 125, 899 
125,466,179 
64, 267, 338 
26,374,151 
13,931, 856 


49,199,619 
136,318,344 


20, 665, 296 
34, 086, 240 
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11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries 1954 and 1955—continued 


Unit 1954 1955 
Group and Commodity of —_ 
Measure Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Clothing—concluded 
Coats, fur, women’s (factory 
made) Hie Ee eS aee No. 214,369 46,925,678 211,073 48,918,139 
Coats, short (incl. windbreakers, 
mackinaws, parkas, leather | 
COATSHELC.) nee tee le ree doz. 351,568 26,043,746 |i 379,949 28,082,631 
Dresses, women’s and misses’.... No. 12,725,049 73,781,295 12,687,705 76,714,513 
Hootwearweat len: frases cee pr. 32, 147,026 115,004,524 32,353, 422 116,397, 192 
Footwear rubber? seer ee 4s 11,807, 103 29, 458, 364 13,005,906 33, 162, 482 
Gloves and mittens, all kinds....| doz. pr. 1,839,334 13,565,792 1,896, 440 14,778,033 
Hats and caps, men’s............ doz. 691, 894 10,574,597 410, 219 8,413,819 
Hats, women’s and children’s.... i‘ 472,747 13,056,018 463, 840 13,879, &66 
ilosienyivallbkinds:ariee chet doz. pr. 10,231,726 60,022,783 9, 223 , 527 58,185,954 
Shirts, fine, work and sport...... doz. 2,425,016 51,814, 735 2,468, 825 54,131,733 
Sport suits, slacks and other 
sporbiclothing nesses ee — 14,672, 657 |: a 16,582,557 
Suits, men’s and youths’, fine, 
yroollen® quickie. Acsonene sisters No. 1, 265,001 49 395, 783 1,256,787 48, 443, 432 
Winderwearslctree kre d ie cee anes oe —_ 32,313,346 — 53, 662,247 
Wood Products— 
Boxes, wOOGCNiat amet es als ee $3 — 12,157,664 ~- 13, 462,095 
juumbersiplanédi any. ahe acd M ft.b.m 3,850, 196 282,993,372 4,385, 660 335,571,063 
umiber*sawnr. bese oeniee ee “ 4,789,233 308,177,741 5, 152, 228 330, 246, 866 
Pulp, wood, made for sale..... .| short ton 1,859, 483 222,599,258 2,013,303 244,017,750 
Sash, doors and other mill work.}.......... — 66,807,575 | — 75,510, 392 
Paper Products— 
Bags Apap ese eiietsae tiekecu Dusters Ae — 45,273,773 — 48 588, 432 
Boxesiepaper sane ete ioe aa tee i, — 147,624, 495 a 161,008, 241 
Paper, book and writing......... ton 269,353 68,613, 807 301,352 74,904,349 
Paper; Newsprilit is sees oie «see i 6,000, 895 657, 487,344 6, 196,319 688, 338, 369 
Paperswrapping aack osc sscese et ef 250, 408 51,341,374 263,915 53,998, 859 
Paper boards, all types.......... S 940,196 117,172,691 1,027, 441 130,365, 751 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Trades— 
Books and catalogues, printed and 
HOU. ad eo MEA RPE ER on Soe 34, 734, 920 35,597,524 
Other advertising matter, printed — 45,796, 251 — 51,249,039 
Periodicals printed for publishers. -— 21,544,914 _ 23,582, 252 
Periodicals printed by publishers- 
Subscriptions and sales........ 59,954, 686 — 62, 224, 254 
Gross revenue from advertising 160,549, 493 — 174, 704, 296 
Sheet forms, commercial, legal, 
ELCs pEINbe deere yc. eke aoe —— 43,742,586 —_: 50, 150,941 
Iron and Steel Products— 
Bars, iron and steel, hot-rolled 
(GOL) REPS... Pek ere eter eee ton 445,519 56,525,130 621,819 79,841,771 
Boilers, heating and power....... — 16,349,051 — 18,077,991 
Castings, grey iron (made for sale) _ 33, 489,275 — 38, 732,201 
Farm implements and parts..... — 113,089, 000 —_ 109,701,000 
Forgings, steel and other........ — 25,307,936 _— 28,891,941 
Hardware, builders’ and other... — 39,356, 000 — 41,109,000 
Machinery, industrial, household, 
office and store and parts...... sa —— 503, 853,188 —- 549,505, 000 
Pignrond(Goldes nossa tae oe ton 455, 552 22,142,040 609,978 30,539, 000 
Pipes, tubing and fittings, iron 
ANGIStOEL 3 Seckaeeee tee ot ee — 85,551, 000 — 121,795,000 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi- 
famisied = (Sold) Sass aemee eae net ton 150,917 12,748,936 298, 646 23,114,634 
Sheets, bars and other cold-rolled 
Productse(GOld) kee tee oes ee ss 557, 083 95,146,949 801, 831 131,932,043 
Steel ingots and castings (sold).. ae 86, 066 35, 434, 713 201,114 43 , 682,247 
Steel shapes erected, buildings, 
brideessetems nese senor 342,657 106, 206, 032 360,741 109, 992,543 
Steel shapes, structural, made in 
HriMary TVS oe arene ae ae 180, 144 18,954,742 240,105 25,650, 273 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and 
ASHER citi AUR NEY RIS concede A — 42,549,729 “= 49,649,424 
Tools and implements, hand, all : 
kindstandmpantsieest fees eee — 29,676, 000 — 30,817,000 
Wire, wire rope and cable, steel. . _— 36,842,971 — 44,837,421 
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11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Unit 
Group and Commodity of 


Measure 


Transportation Equipment— 
Aircraft, completed in year...... des 
Automobiles, commercial........ No. 
Automobiles, passenger.......... ee 
Automobile parts and accessories, 
ATICUUGING GIFES «o.oo oles) ov esenseveuels 


Cars, railway, complete, freight 

RTI GUNASSENEE! tile ey rales wah 
Locomotives, diesel-electric, new 
Ship and ship repairs*........... 


Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
OW OLeI yume erect ace t a els sis 
Kitchenware, aluminum......... 
RT RVETV ALO toscana bs lawishela Sian t 
Smelter and refinery products*.. 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Batteries, electric, storage....... ae 
Radio receiving sets, complete... No. 
Refrigerators, household, 
PICONADICAR Vaecieus coe ck ott aasels s 
Melevision Sets..... sls sss bse ces 
Wires and cables, electric........ 


Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
Abrasives, artificial............. ton 
Cokewers-NOuset 2k scar de os 
Concrete, ready-mixed........... 
Gas, manufactured and natural, 


SIDLAb Ee x ee irae nsec rcieeses eee neat 000 cu. ft. 


Glass, pressed and blown (bottles, 
sealers, ovenware, etc.)........ 


Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Calcium and sodium compounds. . | 
Enamels; lacquers and varnishes. 
Fertilizers, mixed. ..5....6..0.. ton 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

preparations.............06.+.- 


aints, mixed, ready for use..... Imp. gal. 


Synthetic resins................. Pg 
' Soaps and synthetic detergents... Woy 
Toilet preparations.............. sad 


Miscellaneous— 
Bags, hand and hand luggage.... ae 
_ Brooms and household brushes. . doz. 
Cans, metal, for food............ 
Furniture, wood and metal, inclu- 
ding beds and couches......... 


Ces cin Ss a re Imp. gal. 


CG Imp. gal. 


Pianos, organs and parts......... 
Scientific and professional equip- 
DEMERS de cho ela helaigi ote egies 
Seesporting goods... ..........s00. 
Springs, bed and other furniture. 
Moyeand games... 6... less 


1954 


Quantity 


69, 454 
287,191 


438 


8, 287 
244 


487 , 620 


229,945 
611, 206 


250,178 
3,424, 218 


113,781, 486 


668, 200 


10,889, 581 
287 030, 000 


904, 688 


2,438, 654,370 


2,715, 235, 836 


ise es 


186, 934, 184 
117, 613,726 
436, 820, 430 


406,315,000 
4,678,083 


88,394,712 
41,105, 438 
180, 286 , 323 


18,195,747 
8,071,507 
10,548,924 
922,578,998 


21,366,340 
16,509,275 


44,033,304 


105,682,414 
122,928,760 


25, 828,451 
50, 537, 888 


42,753,235 


69, 259, 359 
41,739,445 


41,812,572 
44,496, 262 
32, 120,000 


90,799,000 
40,328,532 
36, 647,000 
68,312,000 
41,105,000 


14, 238, 215 
5,005,317 
54,933,274 


185,821,745 
446, 868,591 
31,403, 987 
18,410,784 
2,286,622 
329, 813,361 
4,339,457 


51,727, 278 
12,753,554 
10,116,441 
17,965,116 


1955 


Quantity 


78,012 
375, 028 


557 


3,736 
362 


| 


ie tas ee 


621,957 


271,532 
806, 253 


252, 109 
4,004, 624 


136, 737, 898 


685,700 


11,664,161 
294, 896, 000 


891, 118 


2,761,317, 730 


3,215, 904, 890 


tet 


108, 408, 292 
136 , 327, 462 
610, 683, 424 


523, 162,000 
7,128,252 


27,821,586 
59, 692,536 
153, 474, 873 


19, 466, 000 

6, 831, 000 
10,559, 863 

1, 211,716,481 


25,173,394 
19,176,618 


49,548, 437 
130, 497, 108 
150,732,153 


26,358,212 
58,241, 355 
58, 918, 365 


75, 440, 255 
44,868,777 


48,103,419 
52,056, 196 
33,112,000 


100,878,000 
42,209,118 
49, 430, 000 
70, 633, 000 
47, 167, 000 


14,962,900 
5,091,675 
63,013, 733 


193, 236, 408 
506, 621,628 
34, 546,034 
20,031,757 

2,809, 962 
396, 443, 216 

4,709, 467 


49,012,845 
14,852,798 
11,927, 423 
20, 168,422 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin is based 
on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual source. 
Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending upon materials 
that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, 
ete. Industries included in the Canadian origin classes may, however, be using large 
quantities of imported materials. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely produced 
in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of other mineral sub- 
stances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. Products of mineral origin, 
with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 


12.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries classified according to Origin of 
Materials Used, by Main Group 1954 and 1955 


Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Year and Em- E : 
ae : Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
Origin of Material Used ployees eed Manutantine Shipments 
No. $ $ $ $ 
1954 
PATINVOLISIN aehe veo cose cisre esi 301,661 791,390,838 | 3,010,857,496 | 1,735, 120,378 4,812, 467, 809 
IMineralcorigitsrere ceteris rs 539,830 | 1,902,255,686 | 4,083,393,939 | 3,808, 242,171 8, 113,391,979 
BOrestOrigins tee cicntetre a ee tate 280,573 857,047,039 | 1,547,843,710 | 1,727,150, 805 3,380, 340, 406 
Marine Origins. 2. cess ee lers 6 14, 202 26,001,277 95, 632, 683 55,219,381 153, 456, 535 
Wildlifevorigitacss. oc eee siren 6,431 17,348, 494 37,022,130 26,595,921 64,099, 781 
Mixed ofigil ues tate ee oe 125, 269 302,644, 357 467,107,596 549,795, 481 1,030,770, 994 
Grand Totals............ 1,267,966 | 3,896,687,691 | 9,241,857,554 | 7,902,124, 137 17, 554,527,504 
Farm Origin Group— 
Hromufielaicropss.c acest) Woe en 468,666,325 | 1,631,251,171 | 1,170,756, 138 2,845, 128,473 
From animal husbandry... 128, 490 322,724,513 | 1,379, 606,325 564, 364, 240 1, 967,339, 336 
Totals, Farm Origin..... 301, 661 791,390,838 | 3,010,857,496 | 1,735,120,378 4,812, 467,809 
Canadian OneimMeny sneer 242, 239 624,181,936 | 2,617,517,447 | 1,377,694, 249 4,041,115, 667 
I WorgeytalCoialar\ >, Gabondees soon. 59, 422 167, 208, 902 393,340,049 357 , 426, 129 771,352, 142 
1955 | 
ParmiOnigini.u.s- a aiaeoe erm 306,775 834,466,376 | 3,090,034,728 | 1,886,361,992 5,018,043,074 © 
Mineraliorigin taco. utrsane sr 553,298 | 2,025,503,097 | 4,879,820,983 | 4,292,170,913 9, 420, 260, 258 
EGrestiGrigimiacd soc cee 288, 689 920,103,929 | 1,709,062,373 | 1,886,856, 254 3,714,054, 272 
MArING OFS. tak eels sie ee 4 14, 626 26,320,382 101,921, 132 55,304, 122 159,888,395 
Waildliteoricinseaemreeiancces: 6,181 17,418, 460 39,510,943 27,503,574 66, 847, 673 
WMirxe GvOrigin. corcmecniss otne ie 128, 892 318,597,290 517, 852, 006 605, 253, 641 1,134, 840, 139 
Grand Totals........... 1,298,461 | 4,142,409,534 | 10,338,202,165 | 8,753,450, 496 19,513, 933,811 
Farm Origin Group— 
Fromvfield’¢ropsi sas: sao 6 177,015 498,522,163 | 1,721,204,098 | 1,278,200, 614 3,020, 832,929 
From animal husbandry.... 129, 460 335,944,213 | 1,368,830, 630 608, 161,378 1,997,210, 145 
Totals, Farm Origin..... 306,775 834, 466,376 | 3,090,034,728 | 1,886,361,992 | 5, 018,043,074 
Canadian Origine.) e6.sa snes 244, 696 653,033,200 | 2,622,997,209 | 1,477,350, 908 4,138,441, 425 
PoretanrOriginucr sce sca hae ees 62,079 181,433,176 467,037,519 409,011,084 879,601, 649 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures classified by Type of Ownership 


The figures showing the classification of the type of ownership under which Canadian 
manufacturers operate are available from 1946, although the first survey did not include 
the fish curing and packing industry. Its inclusion in subsequent years has not materially 
altered the percentage distribution of individual ownership, incorporated companies, etc. 


~ 
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As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of the type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. In that category industries 
conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, the percentage 
decreasing as the scale of operations increases, as the following figures for 1955 show:— 


Average Percentage of 
Number of Individual 
Group Employees Ownership 
per Establishments 

Establishment to the Total 
WioscinproGuebsatene. poten ick 6 oto Oe che clones « Sew ad Die 60.1 
Printing, publishing and allied trades...............ccceceeeees 15.5 43 .6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............ceeeeeceeee 20.7 35.6 
HOO SEANCES VELAG Ody Mae « cciaid fies, tae avis oh nis oidh in hetereie stel elaebe nuane 22.1 46.4 
Non-metallic mineral products. Fc hiec ice «5 cabs bs 3 dace cceece « 33.3 meee 
Glau ee. ae es aes aie ok i eee eek Oh a dca sete oe 33.9 Dak 
Chemicals and allied products............c.ccceccccccccccecees 46.1 16.7 
ait TOGUCUS: <i) sometite ie oc e 5 oc Fae bo ota Rials ae ofA iar etd vcrelieece ete 47.3 26.6 
MTOM AN CISLCOL DEOGUCES SN oo dic ca olersld sivele clois ve Geiteescieta lopsreianies 62.8 24.8 
PROXOLIGS I: close tina sade eetleke of canal be oe AE eee eee 70.8 30.0 
TESTU chart o THU BUS Sd 9 Bee ier et eS ey an Za or 73.2 15.2 
Non-ferrous metal products..............cceecceeeseceeenceeens 91.8 24.8 
ADEE PTOCUCUS Ais cette ocie ci eter woo ule Acton tnd Blnaaleca tes WE 154.7 7.9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............cc reece ceccc eee 162.9 1 
Products of petroleum and Goal..............ccceeeerecceeenens 164.9 1.9 
Tobacco and tobacco products... 2.35. ic cick cc less accede ccccaee 170.2 35.7 
PETANSHOLUALION GQ UIDINENb..0% 1s. cos seca cine a dectios ce leeches 221.9 27.9 
LAID OE DLOUUCES Hs ckiotetis. «ez tictoie ale gshc. ce ovale’ aistaieqeleeyin os at Slee) oie Seis 267.2 14.6 
AtUG GROUPS. foetuses ce eew este ar dene un eet 34.0 42.7 


Of the 38,182 establishments operating in 1955, 1,617 establishments in the periodica 
publishing industry were unclassifiable, leaving 36,565 establishments in the four categories 
of ownership. Individual ownership numbered 15,609 establishments, partnerships 4,977, 
incorporated companies 15,037 and co-operatives 942. The percentage distribution of 
the four categories of ownership is given in Table 13 for 1946-55. 


13.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries classified 
ey bias Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 with Totals 
or 2, e 


ste Incor- 
° : . Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group : : porated ° Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
47.3 16.0 33.4 3.0 100.0 
46.4 16.1 34.3 3.2 100.0 
46.2 16.4 34,4 3.0 100.0 
46.0 15.8 35.3 2.9 100.0 
45.6 15.0 36.3 eel 100.0 
44.6 15.5 36.9 3.0 100.0 
44.9 15.4 36.9 2.8 100.0 
44.4 14.8 38.2 2.6 100.0 
50.7 31.8 17.4 0.1 100.0 
47.1 19.4 27.2 6.3 100.0 
53.9 14.9 29.4 1.8 100.0 
53.8 12.3 31.2 2.7 100.0 
48.3 10.8 37.0 3.9 100.0 
37.5 14.3 46.4 1.8 100.0 
39.7 15.3 43.4 1.6 100.0 
54.7 ie 23.1 4.7 100.0 
49.3 16.2 31.4 3.1 100.0 
37.8 18.8 42.1 1.3 100.0 
45.2 19.4 35.4 =n 100.0 
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13.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 with Totals 
for 1946-55—concluded. 


bake Incor- 
: : Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group : : porated . Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 
1954—- concluded 
Foods andsbeveraces sevnsnis sentee taint eke teeter Ale A 10.6 Bi 11.0 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................-- 35.8 3.8 54.7 eg 100.0 
Rubberproductss: oe kee ce ae tee neater 9.6 4.1 86.3 — 100.0 
eather: products sas cig ccia: sorte tae. aerrtett Pa tes 12.0 60.2 _ 100.0 
Textiless cc tee Mic eits ctas SO Tre Anat raetiaetoe ns 29.6 10.8 59.2 0.4 100.0 
Knitting mall sy ese so os atecca sae haem coke Woleueur ae 14.1 12.5 73.4 —_ 100.0 
Clothing ae pire cont re or NN et teed acer cke 27.4 18.8 53.8 — 100.0 
Wood productsss <cis-su: ca steerer aes eerie 61.5 18.7 19.6 0.2 100.0 
Paner, prod ucusasacnraowislnss psc etter aris eh kerosene 8.2 3.3 88.5 = 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied trades!............ 44.1 15.3 40.1 0.5 100.0 
Trontand steel products... me omacincndes se emcee 24.7 12.7 62.5 0.1 100.0 
TPransportaviomequipMent....1. im ances es rete 28.9 10.0 61.1 — 100.0 
Non-ferrous:metal products:...2.¢.2.-....2---- =: WS 12.0 63.0 — 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 8.8 4.8 86.4 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products.................-- Ola. 14.4 52.9 = 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. tai 0.9 95.7 1:7 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products................... 16.8 5.4 URS: 0.3 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 33.9 12.3 53.6 0.2 100.0 
1955 

iINewioundlancs viewer Gitaee ere ee eine ae 47.5 32.8 19.5 0.2 100.0 
Prince Eid ward delancines a7 ono eee eeieecisn acetates AT 3 17.4 80.3 5.0 100.0 
Nova Scotia dere Shea ee eee 52.9 14.8 30.5 1.8 100.0 
INe@WEB GUNS Wie Kasam o bra cease ee esc ee 53.9 10.9 a2e0 ait 100.0 
QUCDEC eae cre cies ete Ne geet ene tine 47.4 10.5 38.2 3.9 100.0 
OntALiOlISte Peewee ee a ole SORE icles iene oe 36.9 13.3 47.8 2.0 100.0 
Manitobasincc ct caiticinrapabes inte aos Meme Gait: Ae 38.9 14.9 44.6 1.6 100.0 
Saskatchewanee eee eet a een. ce cron he cree Hoel 16.2 Qo 5.0 100.0 
Ab erba gos hobo ba tee ere eee ee nee 47.6 16.9 32.4 Sie 100.0 
British* Colum biaescess ee ete anda ees oe 36.3 17.0 45.5 1,2 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 30.8 19.2 50.0 — 100.0 
@anadas-1955.4. ee eee 42.7 13.6 41.1 2.6 100.0 
Roodsiandibeveracess. ene ee nee 46.4 10.6 32.1 10.9 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............:.... Si 7 1.8 58.9 3.6 « 100.0 
Rubber products #44... tumeteneemete eas eas 14.6 Berl Stet — 100.0 
‘Leather products ..cmenh coerulea 26.6 tie2 62.2 — 100.0 
TEXtil essere eer nb ce treeke oer nc oe 30.0 11.2 58.5 0.3 100.0 
Kiittingsimills 4.00 Stostenr ee ee ins oe ee ae 15.2 10.8 74.0 — 100.0 
Clothin pre ican o pecracraeeere so oan ace hom Dito 17.0 55.9 — 100.0 
Wood"products fia... etn cae aie ee 60.1 18.1 21.6 0.2 100.0 
Paper productsiaanichakurne Soe ae oe Leena 7.9 3.6 88.5 — 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied trades!........... 43.6 15.1 40.8 0.5 100.0 
Tron’andsteel products: basen a soe eee ee 24.8 11.6 63.5 0.1 100.0 
Transportation equipment.......... earthy ca 4 eee 21.9 10.1 62.0 — 100.0 
Non-fterrous-metaliproducts. +-c0-..062-< serene oe 24.8 11.0 64.2 — 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. tek 3.4 88.9 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products................... Sy) I3on2 54.5 0.1 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. 1.9 a 96.2 1.9 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products................... Gay 4.4 78.6 0.3 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 35.6 12.2 52.0 0.2 100.0 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important from 
the point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. According 
to Tables 14 and 15, these establishments, which comprise 43 p.c. of the total, had only 
5 p.c. of the total employees. Partnerships accounted for 14 p.c. of the number of estab- 
lishments and 3 p.c. of the total employees. Incorporated companies with 41 p.c. of the 
number of establishments had 91 p.c. of the employees. Co-operatives with 3 p.c. of the 
number had only 1 p.c. of the employces. 
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On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are, by a wide margin, 
the most important factor in the employment field. In the petroleum and coal products 
group practically 100 p.c. of the employees were reported by such companies. Incorporated 
companies in the electrical apparatus and supplies, rubber, paper, and transportation 
equipment groups had 99 p.c. of the employees; chemicals, tobacco and non-ferrous meta] 
products groups had 98 p.c.; iron and steel products 96 p.c.; textiles 95 p.c.; knitting mills 
94 p.c.; non-metallic mineral products 93 p.c.; leather products 90 p.c.; miscellaneous 
industries 88 p.c.; printing, publishing and allied trades 86 p.c.; clothing 83 p.c.; and 
foods and beverages 82 p.c. Companies in the wood products group, with 73 p.c., 
reported the lowest proportion of total employment. 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
oe Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 with Totals 
or 1946-55. 


ated Incor- 
: . Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group : : porated : Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
ROTO ME SIMI LOC Nines totes ee genes Sesh ceime re ee 7.9 4.7 86.5 0.9 100.0 
Ha eee valet. er uedneaea a8 GEE nae eee dies 7.5 4.5 87.0 1.0 100.0 
helo aOR ane ee SU NE, cops outa Seaidtlioldl s havi eGR & cosine “ial 4.4 87.5 1.0 100.0 
Hi mente rie Ne Iara, SYP Lo ee eat ats 6.8 4.2 88.0 1.0 100.0 
HOIST Sioa aReeD ere res oo 0 pe a 6.3 3.9 88.8 1.0 100.0 
Hi emer UE fs iS csoc. oc che ft OF Se So OR PRO has 6.1 Ont 89.3 0.9 100.0 
ee Bee cee Sls MOR es katie od ameaiche 5.9 3.6 89.6 0.9 100.0 
Hy VM Meee A ae rie Doe cep einer Bad oo 90.2 0.8 100.0 
1954 

MeruL OTOL e eet taht S25: Seine eR esg de, Mela 7.8 6.5 85.7 — 100.0 
Panes sudwardcsland ©) 0.8. aes: cass mee cme eee os 18.9 11-3 64.6 5.2 100.0 
Noma Re COULa ee Seiad RRR S Ao Ped oe ow le ee 9.9 Boi! 85.5 0.9 100.0 
Ne WME THINS WA Clee Styeera hs meson Atlin Sea 6 Fives ab oh eases 9.4 3.6 85.3 ser 100.0 
RIESE O25 Gao AG ae Nee UA ER a ean ea 6.7 Soe 89.2 0.8 100.0 
UTR aetna Bhi SRC Re cara ara eee Ee a 326 2.6 93.5 0.3 100.0 
‘GV AVERON Ge is «os os a a ae ee eee a 576 3.8 89.7 0.9 100.0 
eS hEDE WAN hatin iia stat ees ghee ken dare tat WAG 6.3 70.6 11.0 100.0 
aNIE O) SVBUIEY. baa Se ae eae 9.9 6.6 81.2 DING 100.0 
Britian oti bres. vss OR aS eS 517 4.6 87.7 2.0 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 21.4 12.7 65.9 — 100.0 
Canadian 195 shoe RS oe cote 5.4 3.3 $0.5 0.8 100.0 

OOS ANG NDE V.ELAZCS\. o 5 fuecbe c.cue Pike aie wate Blaeew c 9.7 one 82.0 4.6 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products................55. ite -- 96.1 2.6 100.0 
MUO DEMpPLrOUduCts rr ms ces Se re reece ee 0.2 0.5 99.3 — 100.0 
Plea MCD PLOCUCTS Ne ated oe ees eee ee © oie xiBeiSBese ol we 5.9 5m0 89.1 — 100.0 
Mieriilosmens eke} Piatt, atte Ao ns Sadie ats telolee etd 2.9 1.9 95.1 0.1 100.0 
Aare ATPOM TNT LIS sere Ie te ee oe rene rinnelnlvleg 1.6 5.0 93.4 — 100.0 
Chota toa OO a he in we Sec ear reer er 8.7 9.3 82.0 — 100.0 
WAGED LOMUEES eo one 28s Line eiiage ca MATTE ale als 18.5 9.2 (0 0.3 100.0 
WETS DLOGUCES cee te rk Mia ae Slate en ee 0.4 0.3 99.3 _- 100.0 
Printing. publishing and allied industries!........ 8.1 4.5 86.2 1.2 100.0 
uoaeand-steel products...) font cules sik 2.2 7 95.9 0.2 100.0 
eanSporLavion-CQUIPMENt. is uiveassle.. cece owed 0.5 0.3 99.2 — 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal products...............02000585 5 1.0 97.5 _ 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. ON 0.3 99.5 = 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products................06- Br 3.4 91.5 -- 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. = — 100.0 — 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products................... al 0.9 97.7 0.3 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... TA 4.0 88.7 0.2 100.0 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 
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14.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 with Totals 
for 1946-55—concluded. 


Incor- 


: ; Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group ; : porated ; Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1955 y 

Newiound ban Ge cn cater tcanytrae Orexee ate ca ots eatinveystel 6.6 6.1 87.1 0.2 100.0 
Prince award [slandor. osmotic suieuacel rere cereierciets 17.0 Wt 67.6 4.3 100.0 
Novaiscotiacdatacs tiie .wesbeantoctets ces. ocak 10.6 3.8 84.5 esl 100.0 
Newb runs wicks. dasterck. ocfols dc coneiepernies Wield asdiaraioiass 10.1 2.8 85.4 bey 100.0 
QUEBEC tener cee eli cial ornare eee oie eiatee store erento 6.4 3.0 89.8 0.8 100.0 
QONTATION encom or ecsie oe nates Soreia ee timraiareraeneaeie ee 3.4 2.4 93.9 0.3 100.0 
Manitoba sacsecisecacsoan atin avenstoropargereaacaren omernieme orale 5.2 3.6 90.3 0.9 100.0 
Saskatcne watts pasa cach orcs erect ald snsterapyeisie 11.3 5.9 71.5 1ie3 100.0 
ATDOEts core otie ine ci cae hice che cteretoraeareians stte olor ere 9.4 5.5 82.8 2.3 100.0 
British Coltimbia ¥...0 a. cnacrsates he te eis sjeciejatior 5.4 4.1 88.6 1.9 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............-. 13.5 11.8 74.7 o 100.0 
Canada, 1900 50... ecw canes Shisaisees 5.2 2.9 91.0 0.9 100.0 

Foods andsbeverag@es s:tist-s.cs cusee sleholcelgeicieties > 9.3 3.5 82.4 4.8 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............e06- 1.2 — 98.8 _ 100.0 
Rubber productsrs sence cw <p casein ne anion 0.4 0.4 99.2 — 100.0 
Leather Productss acca. vchesvaties tenis satus eee ac 5.5 3.9 90.6 — 100.0 
TEXttles te tennay teens tek a sine ah eetne smear 2.6 1.8 95.5 0.1 100.0 
Ani thing TOTS cercre coke ee tae ies treme eters tes 1.4 4.3 94.3 — 100.0 
ELSA niin 2. oases Ibe Bene On ON en oe 8.3 8.5 83.2 _ 100.0 
Wood products 25. os bee ccerth eco ema care 17.4 8.5 Toa 0.4 100.0 
Paper products. neler acer once 0.3 OFS 99.4 _— 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries!........ 7.8 4.4 86.6 1.2 100.0 
Tronvand pteel/ products ba ccs sciciioe crete c ore 6 ergs 2A 1.6 96.3 — 100.0 
Transportation equipment...............seeeeee: 0.5 0.3 99.2 — 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal products.............02e2eeee- 1.4 0.9 97.7 — 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............+++ 0.2 0.2 99.6 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products...........+...2++: 4.2 3.0 92.8 ao 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal..............---- —_ — 100.0 —_ 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products.................-: 1.0 O55 98.2 0.3 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... be 4.0 88.1 0.2 100.0 


eee rT TIE IEEE asnEIE En IEEE ESSERE ESSERE 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included. 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries by 
Type of Ownership 1954 and 1955 


dase Incor- 
Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year and Industry z ; porated : Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1954 

HSPal pandspaper mcs trun ceteris eee res —~ —_ 100.0 = 100.0 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining...... — —_ 100.0 ~ 100.0 
Si, “eeeroleum productss. ss ee eee eee aot els le = _— 100.0 _ 100.0 
4| Slaughtering and meat packing............... 1.0 1h 95.5 1.8 100.0 
Si Motor vehicles... 52a bode aos hee caret leas — _— 100.0 — 100.0 
6| Sawmills? s5 osc. eae oe ee eee Pee Diep 12.6 59.5 0.4 100.0 
Jiwsutterand: cheese .nc. nee eet. does aero 10.3 Baad 63.4 22.6 100.0 
S| Primary tron-and Steel... fck ya. «ee tos oi _ _ 100.0 —_— 100.0 
$/<Aircrattiand parts. vera: stress ee eat ents 0.1 _ 99.9 — 100.0 
10| Miscellaneous food preparations............... Oval 1.4 93.5 — 100.0 
Atl SRailway:rolling-stock.<-2 ee ec. see emcee aoe — — 100.0 — 100.0 
12} Bread and other bakery products............. PA! 7.8 66.0 0.4 100.0 
13] Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies 0.2 0.5 99.3 _ 100.0 
14) Rubber goods, including footwear............ 0.2 0.5 99.3 -— 100.0 
151) Printing’ and publishing #22. 220s eee 4.6 2.1 92.1 132 100.0 


—— — 


Bt Incor- 
Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year and Industry ; : porated re Total 
Ownership ships Compahies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1954—concluded 
SClothmp; men's factoryi ec. sob ss sc awe aes 3.8 (ha 88.6 — 100.0 
PVGOCOT VENICIG PALthin «seas ba bb wel ete ee eles 0.8 0.5 98.7 — 100.0 
Machinery; mMdustrial . 6046s s000n iene. coasicee 1.4 0.7 97.9 — 100.0 
UTIAUULO cerca eee eee ee eas ine Ee en aah wah 12.0 hee 80.2 — 100.0 
Sheet metal products: fos s.%s6050 cee anew 1.9 1.7 96.4 — 100.0 
PROUT IMiligte Sete oes Perini. st aabasceaas 1.9 1.8 96.3 _— 100.0 
Telecommunication equipment............... 0.3 0.3 99.4 — 100.0 
Clothing, women’s factory............ceee008 6.0 6.8 87.2 oo 100.0 
Fruit and vegetable preparations............. 4.6 2.5 90.2 2.7 100.0 
Machinery, heavy electrical.............0006- — — 100.0 — 100.0 
Miscellaneous chemical products............- 1.4 0.3 98.3 _ 100.0 
Sash, door and planing mills.................. 16.8 8.4 74.6 0.2 100.0 
SPOWEPICH eer Fotis ash ceseacpinis carpet ae occ arp bine — — 100.0 —_ 100.0 
Cotton yarn and cloth <<. o. cid esc ee ee eee 0.1 — 99.9 _ 100.0 
Boxes and bags, paper..........c0cceescceeecs 1.1 1.4 97.5 _ 100.0 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared........... 15.6 6.9 59.0 18.5 100.0 
Printing and bookbinding.........:.......... 13.6 best eaw: ie 17 100.0 
Brass and copper products...........eceeeeees 1.7 2.2 96.1 — 100.0 
BSED DURING Sache esas .co fais krwteides Sod Reb ins oe ts 0.3 0.2 99.5 —_ 100.0 
Bridge building and structural steel.......... _— — 100.0 —_ 100.0 
Miscellaneous paper goodS..............se000- 1.6 0.8 97.6 — 100.0 
Him PROCESSING 2.55055 Pcie So ant estar at hee 8.4 2.9 82.2 6.5 100.0 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes............... i ns/ _ 98.3 _ 100.0 
Acids, alkalies and salts..............00000005 os — 100.0 — 100.0 
NS AS GIPSON sisiete ara 6 6 5 oseresec9. & shodovniey® Meee cis. sda 22 3.0 94.8 — 100.0 
1955 

HONET CRAVE ATION Ss wu cur’ stele ec ra ace eas orate — _ 100.0 _ 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining...... — ~~ 100.0 — 100.0 
Petroleum. products. Ae. ..taaers cee eee ees _— _ 100.0 _ 100.0 
Motor: vehicles cic csciscien cet ce ees aRew oe ees _— _ 100.0 - 100.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing............... 1.0 vies 96.0 1.9 100.0 
SSE ACT tall UE Resp ire at OS ade ie a a 25.8 11.9 61.7 0.6 100.0 
Resmary iron andisteel.: tsuki ese sak soe « REE — — 100.0 — 100.0 
Butteriandcheesersckt. os... seks Geese cee 9.6 3.6 63.7 Zou 100.0 
MAPETAL ANG’ PALO airs eae Sots eda sie eases Ox — 99.9 _ 100.0 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies 0.2 0.3 99.5 _— 100.0 
Rubber goods, including footwear............ 0.4 0.3 99.3 — 100.0 
Miscellaneous food preparations..:............ 2.8 1.0 96.2 — 100.0 
Bread and other bakery products............ 25.4 7.0 67.2 0.4 100.0 
Moor vehicle partisan. 3 <ABS debn «Nahe delesiasic 0.8 0.5 98.7 _ 100.0 
rntane AN AepUbl shang s..teisie store opackje'e oieatesicr drs 4.4 1.9 92.5 ge 100.0 
Telecommunication and equipment........... 0.3 0.2 99.5 _ 100.0 
LGTCTER TTR Res OO a eee a it air steer 12.0 Toe 80.8 — 100.0 
Sheet metal products... .........scecccetess- 1.6 1.4 97.0 — 100.0 
NESGhiNnery;-iNGuUstrial i im alate elerssed-e = setae 2% 1a 0.4 98.5 — 100.0 
Wlophing, men Ss factOry’. sc vee «ase ws wie do be 3.5 7.6 88.9 —_ 100.0 
atailway, TOLING-StOCK ..<kamanse ables se cates — _ 100.0 —_ 100.0 
Sash, door and planing mills................. 16.4 lek 75.9 _ 100.0 
Fruit and vegetable preparations............. 4,4 2.9 89.3 3.4 100.0 
Cotton yarn and cloth..% 2. cis. veces neat oe 0.1 = 99.9 _ 100.0 
Clothing, women’s factory............-.ee08- 5.2 5.8 89.0 — 100.0 
PePLoyeT ELIA LES eee antacid Orelds.c c-si0% ve ee Cee eos we 1.0 1.9 97.1 oo 100.0 
Miscellaneous chemical products............. 157, 0.3 98.0 — 100.0 
Brass and copper products.................24- 1.8 1.6 96.6 — 100.0 
Boxes and: bags, PAPEL... <sis.s «cies ooo ee wae es tet 13 97.6 100.0 
BCA WOTICA bay ib Getty. 5 ALY: Les Sots so aba oe — —_ 100.0 _ 100.0 
iBrintine and bookbindingisc. ..c> cit dos aca as 13.4 7.7 tikes) ino 100.0 
Machinery, heavy electrical.................. 0.1 —— 99.9 — 100.0 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared........... 16.2 6.6 58.0 19.2 100.0 
Sets: ILON, pie eee Sh ittacterac aati die Beals 2e0 1.9 95.8 —- 100.0 
Agids, alkalies: and: salts .jvss cies canines. ates — — 100.0 — 100.0 
Miscellaneous paper goods................-++. 1.0 0.8 98.2 _— 100.0 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes............... 1.5 _ 98.5 — 100.0 
HSMN TOCERSING sh nits «dere doar CAS, 8.6 Quad 82.6 6.1 100.0 
Synthetic textiles and silk................... os — 100.0 — 100.0 
Bridge building and structural steel.......... _— —_— 100.0 _ 100.0 
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15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries by 
Type of Ownership 1954 and 1955—concluded 
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Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The rank of the ten leading industries in 1955, from the standpoint of selling value 
of factory shipments, is compared with their respective ranks in significant years since 1929 
in the following statement:— 


Industry 


1929 


Pulprandi papers y-tier ox tte ew ee lee eee 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.... 
Petroleum products +. son ceaeeer eee ee 1 
Motor vehicless. 23 ose ates oe ae Sea 


OE gi all ie iniiare@ ars amc ae) Goethe Go. catty 
FeriMaryeiron and: Steel... uengeiceeer 1 


1 
9 
0 
4 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ : 
6 
6 


Butterancdicheeses.... cnck copes ee 
EXIT OPAL ANCs DALUS as tenor eeeae iene coe 1 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and sup- 


1 Did not rank among the forty leading industries in that year. 


1953 and later years. 


1933 1939 
1 2 
2 1 
6 6 
11 5 
3 3 
14 8 
31 11 
5 4 
1 7 


LJ 


2 


Rank in— 
1944 1949 
5 1 
2 3 
14 ny 
7 4 
1 2 
11 6 
13 8 
10 7 
4 1 
2 2 


1953 1954 
1 1 
2 2 
5 3 
3 5 
4 4 
6 6 
7 8 
9 7 
8 9 

17 13 


1958 


WOOONDOIP Whe 


10 


2 Classification not comparable with 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development during the past 25 years 
has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon the 
rich base-metal resources of the country, has taken its place among the leading manu- 
factures along with the industries based upon forest and livestock and other agricultural 
resources. During World War II the industries engaged in producing the equipment needed 
by the Armed Forces, such as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, miscellaneous chemical 
products, and primary iron and steel, advanced to higher positions. When the War ended, 
the industries engaged in the production of consumer goods bettered their positions. 


During the past few years the ranking has changed little. 


Petroleum products con- 


tinue to move closer to the top, being in third place in 1955 as compared with fifth in 
1953. Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies moved up from seventeenth place 
to tenth in the same comparison. 


16.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries ranked according 
to the Value of Factory Shipments 1954 and 1955 


SH 22 SD Or CO noe 


10 
il 
12 


13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
29 
ai 
ze 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Year and Industry 


1954 


Baolipranch paperiac aia areas 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

iREN TU WHY arreernte Syren 3 Oa NENe eee 
Petroleum products.......:..... 
Slaughtering and meat packing.. 
Motoneyelicleg:, ...c-cdkedle« siclercels « 
Say D0 Is sees culo soeete are cits eee 
Butter and cheese.............-- 
Primary iron and steel.......... 
Aircratwand parts, ..sees seems: 
Miscellaneous food preparations. 
Railway rolling-stock........... 
Bread and other bakery pro- 

GUIGCUS RS aig race conc AO Re orgs Sie 
Miscellaneous electrical appar- 

atus and supplies.............. 
Rubber goods (including footwear) 
Printing and publishing......... 
Clothing, men’s factory......... 
Motor vehicle parts: i::...-420:- 
Machinery, industrial........... 
HUET CUEG Ps tee eae aiere, oem are 
Sheet metal products........... 
Biour milistteere ates teers o 
Telecommunication equipment.. 
Clothing, women’s factory...... 
Fruitand vegetable preparations 
Machinery, heavy electrical. ... 
Miscellaneous chemicals, n.e.s... 
Sash, door and planing mills..... 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


60, 837 


26,048 
12,476 
22,999 
27,949 
57,010 
20,599 
28, 861 
35,095 
10,131 
29,214 


33 , 883 


23,624 
20,894 


Earnings 


$ 
252,598,383 


102,595,970 
52,316, 208 
78,699,090 

106,062, 439 

139,571,531 
55,021, 826 

108, 817, 430 

135, 863, 490 
28,462, 266 
96,862,444 


83 , 804, 862 


82, 252,578 
67,476,405 
100, 474, 627 
67,578,714 
65, 540, 443 
80, 489, 646 
77,605, 556 
61,444,775 
15, 436, 871 
56, 392, 238 
61,448, 428 
34,714, 828 
83,108, 479 
43,449,377 
47,398, 127 


Cost at Plant Value 
of Materials Added by 
Used Manufacture 
$ $ 

515,257,595 641, 410,070 
6155315; 655 352,037,956 
568,541, 677 309,795, 241 
674,151,921 157, 683, 565 
477,309,375 176, 473, 282 
301,118,370 263, 629, 457 
304, 836,171 99, 403, 809 
145,110,350 217,487,185 
158, 893, 485 181,381,957 
213,194,908 90,418, 116 
162,219,587 | 116,736,335 
131,119,614 | 189,859,357 
123,156,174 | 145,639,347 
106,501, 858 149,073,979 
71,646,945 182, 853, 728 
132,032, 166 106,794,010 
122,691,526 Dae tO 
83, 932,026 147,169,756 
108,912,963 121,987,089 
118, 832, 538 112,234,492 
195,322,299 35,031,653 
124,696,952 104,044,924 
115,988, 150 102,520, 868 
131,554,963 82, 838, 842 
70, 205,741 127 -755eOl 
101,390, 267 91,475,977 
119,759, 450 77,231,041 


Selling Value 


of Factory 


Shipments 


$ 


1,241,558, 451 


922,578,998 
909, 252,514 
837, 508, 480 
666, 286, 542 
572, 186, 498 
412, 205,330 
383, 154,196 
343,010, 830 
306, 451, 294 
283, 398, 567 


280, 207 , 889 


267,574, 423 
264, 184,787 
256, 699, 637 
240,390, 285 
239,108, 407 
233,670,284 
232,704,198 
232,686, 878 
232,363,041 
228,511,630 
218,614, 357 
215,030, 451 
. 202, 150, 926 
201,340, 257 
200, 200,315 


LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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16.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries ranked according 
to the Value of Factory Shipments 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


198, 390, 169 
194,691,131 
194, 242,948 


190, 132, 599 
186,897,471 
157,907,751 
156, 606, 890 


156, 102,978 
155, 429,948 
153, 456,535 
152,033,653 
142,001,601 
139,904,793 


1,326,938, 138 


1,211,716, 481 
1,048, 834, 455 


907, 410,923 
809, 467,773 
644, 482,990 
526,318, 453 
427,092,300 
354,314, 837 


325,061, 144 
322,412,379 
303,751,181 
289,019,294 
285,070,612 
275, 159, 495 
263,420,279 
261,551,101 
260, 167, 480 
252,944,378 
250,462,315 
245,739, 330 
238, 281, 804 
234,075,326 
229,684,041 
226,347,078 
221,894,538 
218,032,459 
216,500, 000 
213,459,941 
210,571, 853 
200,961, 881 
198, 408, 390 
189,799,395 
182,906,534 
172, 255,750 
171,945, 691 
162,382,718 
159, 888, 395 
159, 233,708 
157,712,340 


14,355,677,180 
19,513,933,811 


Estab-| ay. Cost at Plant Value 
Year and Industry lish- sakes Earnings of Materials Added by 
ments | POY Used Manufacture 
1954— concluded Bios aes $ $ $ 
POLESFOWVELIOS herh faltils siaies och eas ae 62 8,541 33, 422, 844 47,590,063 |} 147,835,626 
29|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 50 19,865 49,447,295 | 119,204,720 70,729,737 
30|Boxes and bags, paper........... 204 13, 883 40,632,423 |} 116,589,711 Fac frmeairaeario 
31|Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 
| SETS 6 pelittosienca tyne toaeE tense sce 678 6,107 15,345,800 | 152,472,708 35, 646,991 
32| Printing and bookbinding....... 1,765 24, 207 72,212,660 67,106,324 118, 661,593 
33|Brass and copper products....... 156 8,530 30,131, 125 99,886, 257 56,179,619 
SHOMIPOUMCING! str. chsh wate ses 76 19,356 65, 256, 543 56, 259,981 98,572,656 
3a5\Bridge building and structural 
BLOCK Pee ae tp mere ve Sates 43 10,881 42,167,982 67, 131, 407 87, bid eae 
36|Miscellaneous paper goods....... 212 10,001 29,880,119 89, 823, 366 65, 488, 700 
b@iFish processing.............006 586 14, 202 26,001,277 95, 632,683 55,219,381 
38/Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 39 7,418 24,000, 407 79,009,327 72,327,224 
39|Acids, alkalies and salts.....:.. 43 8, 408 33, 425, 864 49, 400, 551 79,376, 289 
40\Castings, iron... 0.0.65... cece es 202 13,748 47,535,297 61,661,101 76,670, 172 
Totals, Leading Industries.| 24,573 | 846,389 | 2,694,946,667 | 6,995,460,925 | 5,486,829,904 
Totals, All Industries....... 38,028 | 1,267,966 | 3,896,687,691 | 9,241,857,554 | 7,902,124,137 
Percentage of leading industries 
tovall industries... cece. ae 66.8 69.2 15.0 69.4 
1955 
MPulpand paper 23. 6.26 Ae TSO 125 62,205 | 265,298,119 | 546,079,192 | 689,818,173 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
PEHUING ee oie. Looe ek 24 28,606 | 118,189,378 | 710,762,890 | 443,805,081 
3|Petroleum products............. 61 13,340 57,892,387 | 642,872,184 | 373,368,531 
AIMOtOr VENICIES.« .jc0. os cee oc ce we 15 33,429 | 134,661,758 | 631,181,084 | 269,601,907 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing.. 153<|_ 23,655 83,006,946 | 627,479,460 | 178,578,637 
GE SA NVA ES easel erete rarer oncchuceotanstvovaetexes SEs 58,586 | 152,556,819 | 338,870,204 | 296,940,188 
7|Primary iron and steel.......... 50 32,507 136,879,403 | 212,288,266 | 291,793,126 
8|Butter and cheese............... 1, 423 20,444 56,670,536 | 315,926,042 | 103,069,896 
SiAireraft and parts... ...i..06.0- 52 83, 036 130, 269,009 140, 831, 164 208, 800,111 
10|/Miscellaneous electrical appar- 
atus and supplies.............. 57 23 , 292 82,125,157 | 158,683,158 | 159,116,892 
11) Rubber goods, including footwear 82 21,9138 73,774,964 | 137,074,770 | 187,029,017 
12|Miscellaneous food preparations. 304 9,426 27,861,731 | 209,020,810 89,950, 469 
13|Bread and other bakery products] 2,618 34,416 87,760,004 133, 299, 250 146, 133, 537 
14|Motor vehicle parts............. 188 19,996 74,581,239 | 149,004,157 | 130,778,716 
15|Printing and publishing......... 789 29,855 | 107,844,086 75,020,083 | 197,778,684 
16|Telecommunication equipment.. 126 19,036 61,741,290 | 155,719,565 | 112,579,145 
HMM ALOULE Nie ork edt « 0. tectettts Rae , 822 30, 623 84, 242, 386 125, 400, 624 132,521,922 
18|Sheet metal products........... 361 19,080 66, 662, 817 138,211,294 121,016,972 
19|Machinery, industrial........... 321 23, 838 86,529,705 102, 665, 897 146,908,572 
20/Clothing, men’s factory......... 570 31,445 68,809,295 | 187,857,666 | 113,367,324 
21)| Railway rolling-stock........... 32 25, 400 86,257,623 | 139,475,062 | 102,324,180 
22\Sash, door and planing mills....] 1,837 20, 239 52,185,678 | 148,364,225 86,268, 605 
23|Fruit and vegetable preparations 459 fea 38,939,576 | 143,958,545 97,208,879 
24|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 50 21,537 56,411,050 | 149,561,429 77,291, 220 
25|Clothing, women’s factory...... 750 26,925 61,455, 380 121,858,177 | 103,911,069 
PaveMOun Williss aces heh chs eine, es 77 4,853 15,478,817 | 185,004,008 35,538, 808 
27|Miscellaneous chemical products 261 12,698 43,943,157 | 112,736,255 96,659, 281 
28|Brass and copper products...... 157 8,864 32,274,041 150,395,034 64,086, 451 
29|Boxes and bags, paper........... 208 14,613 43,990,063 | 129,064,316 83, 249, 425 
BOMBreWOerlCSue 2 nciciwle. « deke cies 58 8,368 34,387,685 48,677,904 | 158,370,826 
31|Printing and bookbinding....... 1,813 24,520 76,452,537 71,517,754 127,560,535 
32|Machinery, heavy electrical..... 70 22,216 81,904,903 75,020,917 120, 703,089 
33\Feeds, stock and poultry........ 769 6,376 16,659,900 | 147,732,071 38,987,058 
PR Onshings MON ta fen Fon ee 201 15, 266 55,273,998 84, 452,041 97,595,101 
35|Acids, alkalies and salts........ 45 8,597 35,547, 851 61,686,514 95,023,999 
36) Miscellaneous paper goods....... 219 10,384 31, 854, 836 95,278,910 75, 228, 134 
37/Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 40 7,470 25,118, 846 84, 438,935 78,959,320 
$8)Fish processing................. 574 14, 626 26,320, 382 101,921,132 55,304, 122 
39|/Synthetic textiles and silk...... 48 15, 408 46 , 927, 250 69, 895, 625 86,031, 246 
49|Bridge and structural steel work 49 11, 863 46,557,144 79,731,908 76,453,347 
Totals, Leading Industries. .| 24,291 | 866,102 | 2,865,297,746 | 7,889,018,422 | 6,149,711,595 
Totals, All Industries....... 38,182 | 1,298,461 | 4,142,409,534 |10,338,202,165 | 8,753,450,496 
Percentage of leading industries 
PUG UL) AN CUSETICS Gatco ace beg scrape 63.6 66.7 69.2 76.3 70.2 


73.6 
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Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


Subsection 1.—Earnings in Manufacturing Industries* 


In 1955 the 38,182 establishments covered employed 287,469 supervisory and office 
employees and 1,010,992 production workers, a total of 1,298,461 persons. Out of every 
1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 221 were classed as supervisory and office 
employees and 779 as production workers; the former earned 28 p.c. and the latter 72 p.c. 
of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


A notable feature during the past few years has been the reduction in the disparity 
between average annual earnings of supervisory and office employees and production 
workers. In 1939 average annual earnings of production workers were only 56 p.c. of 
that paid to supervisory and office workers, in 1943 the percentage rose to 76, declined to 
69 in 1947 and rose to 74 in 1955. This tendency towards equalization is attributed, in 
part, to the controls adopted by the Government during the war years which stabilized 
earnings of supervisory and office workers more so than the earnings of production workers. 
The increase in average earnings of production workers was also influenced by the fact 
that large numbers were employed in the highly paid iron and steel industries and by 
the increase in the number of hours worked, some at overtime pay. 


17.—Annual Earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Industries, 
Significant Years 1917-55 


Nors.—The averages of earnings for the years 1933-45 are strictly comparable with those for the years up to 
1924 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years—as for the earlier—represent 
the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods of unemployment. The difference 
amounts to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly the seasonal industries. 


SSS See aa i eae 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
Year Average Average 
Male Female Be cae Annual Male Female ee Annual 
ss et Earnings 88 Earnings 
No No $ $ No No $ $ 

IG U7ehe ee are 64,918 85,353, 667 1,315 541,605 412,448,177 762 
1920 Betts cet 78,334 141, 837,361 1,811 520,559 575, 656,515 1,106 
DAF Ree eet kasi bs 71,586 129, 836, 831 1,814 384,670 359, 560, 399 935 
124 re ee eck 54,379 15,641 130,344, 822 1,862 322,719 94, 871 404,122, 853 968 
LODGE bac oicjats 58, 245 17,092 142,353,900 1,890 374, 244 109,580 483,328, 342 999 
LODO Seas oe 67,731 PAL IED 175,553,710 1,976 || 454,768 | 122,922 601,737,507 1,042 
LOSS ences 67,875 18,761 139,317,946 1,608 || 287,266 94,756 296, 929,878 777 
TOSOW Eee. ts 98,165 26, 607 217,839,334 1,746 |} 415,488 | 117,854 519,971, 819 975 
1944 pee ee 126, 858 65,700 418,065,594 2 744,635 285,689 1,611,555, 776 1,564 
194bc eee 128,601 62,106 417,857,619 2,191 680, 620 248,045 1,427,915, 830 1,538 
1946: ree eRe 127,002 54,004 410,875,776 2,270 662,699 214, 451 1,329,811, 478 1,516 
AA 7s ee coh 135, 248 55, 852 474,693,800 2,484 | 721,407 | 219,243 | 1,611,232, 166 feito 
LOA Serato 141,038 57,192 532,594,959 2,687 || 738,721 | 218,770 | 1,876,773, 231 1,960 
TOAOWE Te Maas LOT DLO 64,0385 628, 427,937 2,836 732,457 217,199 1,963, 462,720 2,067 
1950 See Ree 164,475 66,578 692,633, 349 2,998 736,477 215,767 2,078, 634, 086 2,183 
LO5 Pee AEE Re. & 176,943 70, 844 816,714, 604 3,296 792,394 218,194 2,459, 566,313 2,484 
1 he inet G 188, 235 74,792 923,905,251 3,Dl0 810,060 215,295 2,713,714, 909 2,647 
AQ Dees siete 195, 843 78,382 | 1,016,679,409 3,707 || 828,363 | 224,863 | 2,940,338,939 2,792 
LOD A eR eee e ne 199, 763 79,173 | 1,075,101,215 3,854 |] 779,955 | 209,075 | 2,821,586, 476 2,853 
1ObD Meee eer ocet 206, 881 80,588 | 1,147,142,086 3,990 |} 796,721 | 214,271 | 2,995,267, 448 2,963 


Average earnings of supervisory and office employees in 1955 amounted to $3,990 
which was $1,154 or 41 p.c. higher than in 1949. Supervisory and office employees in On- 
tario with $4,156 were the highest paid. Those in British Columbia were second with 
$4,079, Quebec third with $3,959, and Manitoba fourth with $3,632. The fact that head 
offices of many large corporations are located in Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal and Winni- 
peg tends to raise the average salary in the provinces in which these cities are located. 


* Statistics of earnings and hours of work in manufacturing will be found in Chapter XVIII on Labour. 
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Average earnings of production workers in 1955 amounted to $2,963 which was $896 
or 43 p.c. higher than in 1949. The manufacturing industries of British Columbia paid 
the highest average wages of $3,307. Ontario with $3,166 was in second place, followed 
by Saskatchewan with $3,017, Alberta $2,977, Manitoba $2,762, Newfoundland $2,752, 
Quebec $2,695, etc. The high figure of average earnings of production workers in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is the result of the unusual conditions under which 
industry is carried on in these regions and is not representative. Statistics of the dis- 
tribution of employees by provinces and groups as well as average annual earnings are 
given in Table 18. 


Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its supervisory and office employees 
than the other provinces. The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to production 
workers, because of the importance of the textile industries in providing employment to 
females. Of all female production workers engaged in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada in 1955, 42 p.c. were found in the textile and clothing groups. 


18.—Annual Earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by Province and 
Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
Year, Province and oe 
Daas Average Average 
Industrial Group Total Total 
Male | Female Paraiees aa Male | Female Baraiues ras, 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
1954 

Newiloundland:<.....¢.0 ce... 1,896 338 6,001, 893 2,687 6,752 906 24,099, 293 3,147 
Prince Edward Island......... 341 105 887, 343 1,990 946 382 2,112,868 1,591 
INGA COLA thet oe oat 3,827 1,032 13,899,172 2,861) 21,540 SE aye 57,841,068 2,000 
New BrUnSWICK 0... cea 2,638 865 10,916,819 3,117 15,673 2,931 44,192,609 2,915 
LTE] Be Cone Pitt cee Ooi Re ea 63,381} 24,165 335, 074, 103 3,827]| 246,557] 89,992 879, 587,297 2,614 
CR ETIOS dat ee ee ee 98,559) 43,279 571,549, 485 4,030)) 865,635} 91,441] 1,383, 217,903 3,026 
Wantttobataete. cose stieces cde se8 6,074 2,297 29, 504,735 8,525) 25,514 een) 86,950,151 2,647 
RMSE ALCHO WANG cits aineno fuvtoisicewd 2,371 832 9,369,753 2,925 7,334 989 24,140,080 2,900 
PRE OL PAE ee ee as ale 5 ssa e ae 5,878 1,894 25, 181,006 3,240)) 21,640 Shei 71,728, 883 2,870 
British: Columibiges. oc. cares se 14,754 4,356 72,549, 043 3,796)| 68,248 8,514 247 , 253, 871 3,221 

Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
COVICS cides so pee SMe ih tek 44 10 167,863} 3,109 121 16 462,453] 3,376 
Canada, 1954......... 199,763} 79,173) 1,075,101,215) 3,854) 779,955) 209,075) 2,821,586,476| 2,853 
Foods and beverages.......... 25,396} 10,339 124,200,904) 3,476) 106,476} 35,672} 352,857,824) 2,482 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 779 444 5,583,075) 4,565 8,210} 5,036 22,285,864; 2,703 
Rubber products. ....02.-.% +. 3,576 1, 453 20,002, 690 3,977), 12,355 3,510 47,473,715 2,992 
Leather products.............. 2,804 1,257 14,918,329 3,674) 15,266) 11,421 52,243, 428 1,958 
Textiles (except clothing)...... 7,697} 3,866 45,684,342! 3,951] 33,636] 19,382} 124,511,798) 2,348 
Moripbine mills... occ bds seve es 1578 1,287 10,373, 820 3,621 6,512] 12,245 37,204,015 1,983 
Clothing (textile and fur)...... 7,664 4,426 45, 895, 052 3,796)| 22,7741 54,829 145,599, 823 1,876 
NVOOU Products. 25.35 sacs ceses 21,488 3,360 64,532,715 2,597) 98,899 5,184 258, 589, 499 2,484 
Aber Products ia... Panes + oe 11,083} 4,314 76,210,610} 4,950] 63,795) 8,178] 255,345,416) 3,548 

Printing, publishing and allied 

HTAGES Shots eee aes etwas 16,504! 10,467 87, 884, 805 3,258]| 32,880 8,763 132,391,184 3,179 
Tron and steel products........ 29,307 9, 837 164, 855, 267 4,212) 127,607 6,947 440,671, 262 3,275 
Transportation equipment..... 20,575 6,149 117,350,947 4,391|| 103,186 3,522 361,728, 803 3,390 
Non-ferrous metal products.... 7,855) 2,634 45,478,189) 4,336) 37,143] 2,862 130,115, lo2| a 4ly 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

PEL OR Mees 5 ATES A ac susie bowen 17,140 Wigole 99,068, 566 4,052)| 35,936] 14,687 159, 441, 035 3,150 
Non-metallic mineral products. 4,934) 1,625 25,266,739} 3,852) 26,677] 1,993 89,582,340} 3,125 
Products of petroleum and coal. 4,522 1,571 25,985,036 4,265), 11,402 64 43,696, 689 3,811 
Chemicals and allied products.| 11,824 6,155 73,411, 733 4,083]| 27,603 6,021 103, 900, 227 3,090 
Miscellaneous industries........ 5,037 2,677 28,398,396 3,681} 14,598 8,759 57,350, 422 2,455 

1955 
Mewioundland i...¢ oa... S000 1,852 329 6,091,470 2,793 6,959 15221 22,512,998 2,lo2 
Prince Edward Island......... 357 98 962,201 2415 955 359 2,111, 884 1,607 
BNGvE COLA ss: aisr aes. oor) AE 3,754 1,076 14, 456, 233 2,993] 22,012 3,376 62,099,690 2,446 
New Brunswick............... 2,696 859 11,108,907 3,125} 15,913 2,966 45,574, 438 2,414 
LITTER a 64,815} 24,803 354, 837, 904 3,959! 247,984) 91,973 916, 240,049 2,695 


RRL aE YS EUs cae es eee ue 103,142! 43,679! 610,157,207 4,156 373, 813 93,238! 1,478,748,420' 3,166 
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18.—Annual Earnings of Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by Province and 
Industrial Group 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
Year, Province and 
i eee F Average Average 
Industrial Group Male | Female Total Earn- || Male | Female Total Earn- 
Earnings ings Earnings ine 
No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
1955— concluded , 

Manitobsenscentecs doch eee 6,344) 2,390 31,719,240} 3,632) 25,082) 7,502 89,999, 333 2,762 
Sasicatcle welll jee ern 2,383 871 9,973,963 3,065 7,264 972 24,851,548! 3,017 
‘Alberta £22 tn. coke coer 6, 384 1,995 27,760,078} 3,313] 22,991 3,476 78,788, 737 2,977 
British Columbia. a. asec. 215), a9 4,478 79,930,870} 4,079) 78,689} 9,172 273,879, 857 3,307 

Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
LOTLeS Leet oe hae eee 35 10 144,013 3,200 109 16 460,494) 3,684 
Canada, 1955......... 206,881} 80,588] 1,147,142,086, 3,990) 796,721) 214,271) 2,995,267,448) 2,963 
Foods and beverages.......... 25,698} 10,4384 128,857,099] 3,566] 107,325} 36,628) 369,929,478) 2,570 
Tobacco and tobacco products. 793 428 55778, 200 4,732 3,278 5,030 23,668,616 2,849 
Rubber producus sete. oe ee 3,665 1,494 20,926, 441 4,056) 12,984) 3,770 52,848, 523 3,154 
eathersproducts#ec scenes 2,671 too 14,717,680} 3,782) 15,190) 11,493 54,252,596 2). 033 
SREXUUES era orth ier amine ee 8,397 4,247 50,921,133}  4,027|| 35,815} 20,685 136, 883,911 2,423 
Konit ting sm sites eee eer 1,409 1,197 9,192,965} 3,528 6,384] 12,668 38,015, 248 1,995 
Clothing.) ween we eee ee 7,402 4,410 46,444,787} 3,932) 22,064); 55,810 149,991, 692 1,926 
Wood productstimen.. 6.8.56 21,431 ooo! 71,860,965}  2,879]) 103,276) 5,485] 282,578,932 2,599 
Panermprocducismanmntinne cr 11,309 4,454 79,547,953 5,046] 65,858 8,129 270, 229,096 3,652 

Printing, publishing and allied 

TAA Mere ies Sona ae 17,056) 10,629 94,464,145) 3,412) 33,313 8,604 140,115,713} 3,348 
Tron and steel products........ 30,473] 10,352 174, 476, 424 4,274] 134,125 6,750| 493,180,655) 3,501 
Transportation equipment..... 22h ier 6, 164 131,587,688 4,553|| 99,243 3,645 358, 847, 308 3,488 
Non-ferrous metal products.... 827.5 eee se 50,902,785} 4,591)) 39,210} 3,014 150, 207, 094 3,557 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

DES Aakek. LER ees os eee 17,931 7,013 101,455,460}  4,067]| 35,410) 15,890 162,576,014] 3,169 
Non-metallic mineral products. 5,470 taveo 29,503, 184 4,095}} 29,718 2,026 101,503,547 3,198 
Products of petroleum and coal. 4,782 1,547 28,213,364 4,458) 11,094 63 44,223,195 3,964 
Chemicals and allied products.| 12,349 6,300 78,441,944] 4,206) 27,362 5,845 106, 825,999 S527 
Miscellaneous industries....... 5,033 2,620 29, 849,794 3,900) 15,072 8,786 59, 389, 836 2,489 


Average Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—Variations in 
average earnings are related to the number of employees in industries or areas where pay 
levels are above or below the average because of differences in basic pay rates, in sex and 
occupational distributions, in amounts of bonus or commission payments, in levels of 
activity, etc. The earnings of salaried men are substantially higher, on the average, than 
those of other categories, mainly because their numbers include relatively highly paid 
managerial and professional workers. Women’s earnings are generally well below those 
of men in the same industry, chiefly as a result of pay differentials, occupational differences, 
the greater incidence of part-time work and absenteeism among women, and their higher 
proportions of younger and less experienced workers, 


In 1955 three industries were paying supervisory and office workers an average of $5,000 
or over, as compared with none in 1951. Indicative of the rapidly changing pattern of 
remuneration in manufacturing is the fact that in 1945, no industry paid supervisory and 
office workers annual salaries of over $3,000. The highest average earnings in that year 
were $2,935 reported by the brewing industry. Highest average earnings in 1955, amount- 
ing to $5,636, were received by the supervisory and office employees of the pulp and paper 
industry which held the premier position for a number of years. Breweries with $5,539 and 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining with $5,167 were the two other industries with 
salaries of $5,000 or over. There were six industries with average salaries of $4,500 to $5,000: 
motor vehicles $4,977; primary iron and steel $4,936; acids, alkalies and salts $4,745; bridge 
building and structural steel $4,743; motor vehicle parts $4,711; and petroleum products 
$4,570. In nineteen other industries average salaries ranged between $4,000 and $4,500, 
in eight they were between $3,500 and $4,000, and in the remaining four they were 
below $3,500. 
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The average salary for the forty leading industries was $4,084 as compared with 
$3,789 for the smaller industries. The lower average is caused in part by a higher propor- 
tion of female office employees in the smaller industries. In the forty leading industries, 
26 p.c. of the office employees were female while in the smaller industries 33 p.c. were in 
that category. 


The increase in the average earnings of production workers since 1945 paralleled that 
of office and supervisory employees. Whereas in 1945 there were only four industries 
averaging over $2,000, in 1955 the number jumped to thirty-six. In 1945, the highest 
annual earnings, amounting to $2,365, were paid by the motor vehicle industry, while 
in 1955 the highest earnings, which totalled $4,189, were paid by the petroleum products 
industry which had been in first place for a number of years. The highest earnings are 
usually paid by industries in which the proportion of skilled workers is high and the pro- 
portion of female workers is low. Three industries in 1955 had average annual earnings 
of $4,000 or more: petroleum products $4,189; primary iron and steel $4,089; and pulp and 
paper $4,004. Eight other industries had annual averages of $3,500 to $4,000. Non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining $3,933, acids, alkalies and salts $3,856, motor vehicles $3,764, 
breweries $3,705, bridge building and structural steel $3,665, aircraft $3,661, printing 
and publishing $3,655, and wire and wire goods $3,539 were in this category. In fifteen 
other industries average annual earnings ranged between $3,000 and $3,500, in ten others 
they were between $2,400 and $3, 000, while in the remaining four they were below $2,000. 
Men’s factory clothing, women’s factory clothing, leather footwear, and fruit and vegetable 
preparations are the industries included in the latter group. 


Average annual earnings of production workers in the forty leading industries amounted 
to $3,120 as compared with $2,610 for the smaller industries. The lower average for the 
smaller industries is caused mainly by a higher proportion of female workers. Employ- 


ment by sex and average annual earnings in the forty leading industries are given in 
Table 19. 


19.—Annual Earnings of Employees in the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries 
1954 and 1955 


Norte.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate earnings paid. 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 


Average Average 
Year and Industry Male | 1 Total Annual Male’ | Female Total Annual 

+ emale| Earnings Earn- Earnings Earn- 

ings ings 

No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
1954 
Pulp and: paperi.....cke....: 7,361} 2,328 53,304,859} 5,502) 50,309 839} 199,293,524; 3,896 
PSS Liste Rae... 0. ee 11,713 826 23,468,345} 1,872] 44,048 423} 116,103,186} 2,611 
3|Aircraft and parts........... 8,080} 2,696 46,068,342} 4,275) 23,560 759 89,795,148} 3,692 
4\Primary iron and steel....... 3,526 940 21,467,572 4,807), 24,205 190 87,349, 858 3,581 
5|Motor vehicles.............. 4,991] 1,440 31,003,977} 4,821) 21,186 232 75,058,462} 3,504 
6|Non-ferrous metal smelting 

SMG igesau a havie eee Ry I one oe 3, 604 578 20,171,958 4,824) 21,817 49 82,424,012 3,770 

@|Printing and publishing...... 8,414} 4,876 45,364,930) 3,413] 14,063) 2,048 55,109,697} 3,421 
Railway rolling-stock........ 2,241 323 11,502,181} 4,486|) 26,537 113 85,360,263} 3,203 
9|Bread and other bakery pro- 

Chichen: Bhs 0%... ... 2205. ae 3,793} 1,301 14,749,036] 2,896) 21,905} 6,884 69,055,826} 2,399 
10} Machinery, heavy electrical 5,490} 1,930 30,991,973 ALT ee l2n029 = 2.4 7A 52,116,506) 3,521 
11|Miscellaneous electrical ap- 

VAGUS Retractors Lae cesbaren 4,932) 2,133 29,500,244 4,176) 11,781) 4,778 52,752,334] 3,186 
12\Machinery, industrial.. 4,970} 1,914 28,385,901) 4,123) 15,517 445 52,103,745) 3,264 
13/Slaughtering and meat ‘pack- 

CEN Sade ao ee © 3,901 1,303 21,919,954) 4,212] 14,586) 3,209 56,779,136} 3,191 
BebuITTIuUne kt... OE. aac 4,072 1,202 18, 239, 906 3,458]| 22,644 1,958 59,365, 650 2,413 
15) Printing and bookbinding 4,174| 1,970 21,853,786}  3,557]) 12,879] 5,184 50,358,874} 2,788 
16\Clothing, men’s factory...... 2,651 1,549 15,842,107) 3,772)| 8,701} 18,985 51, 736, 607 1, 869 
17| Rubber goods, incl. footwear 3,010) saa le4ano 20,002,690} 3,977] 12,355) 3,510 47,473,715} 2,992 
18|Motor vehicle parts.......... 2,717 973 16,437,344) 4,455) 12,716} 1,957 49,108,099} 3,346 
Pe onipopilding.25....s250..... 1,987 547 10,065,754]  3,972\| 16,710 112 55,190,789) 3,281 
20\Clothing, women’s factory.. 2,107} 1,494 14,638,167) 4,065) 5,820] 17,922 46,810, 261 1,972 
21'Sheet metal products........ ,o26!). 1,022 16,152,8341 4,198! 12,560! 1,641 45,291,941! 3,189 
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19.—Annual Earnings of Employees in the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries 
1954 and 1955—continued 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
: Average Average 
Year and Industry Total Annual Maley hi Rendala Total Annual 
Earnings Farn- : Earnings Earn- 
ings ings 
$ $ No. No. $ $ 
1954—concluded 
22|Telecommunication equip- 

Ment). fase ate ae wae 26,288,104) 3,843] 5,698). 5,482 30,104,134) 2,693 
23|Butter and cheese........... 12,793,387] 2,582] 14,784 861 42,228,439! 2,699 
24\Petroleum products.......... 20,557,336] 4,430) 7,780 55 31,758,872) 4,053 
25|Cotton yarn and cloth: afer 8,965, 108 3,665)| 11,431 5,988 40,482,187 2,324 
2G\ Castings, ALON tee... stcee esr 9,213,915} 4,202) 11,331 224 38,321,382} 3,316 
27\Sash, door and planing mills. . 11,473,058) 2,949) 15,340 155 35,925,069 2,318 
28 Miscellaneous chemical pro- : 

CQUCES a ocr car ae ness 15,996,177} 4,083)) 7,637) 1,928 27,453,200} 2,870 
29| Hardware, tools and cutlery.. 11,710,472) 4,009 8,879 1, 464 30, 497,057 2,949 
30|Footwear, leather........... 8,933,162] 38,617 9,497 8,322 33, 244,019 1, 866 
31\Bridge building and_struc- 

tural’steela. sate eke 13,264,243} 4,707) 8,023 40 28,903,739} 3,585 
$2|Miscellaneous iron and steel 

DLOCUCES ochre owners ecto 10,710,462) 4,028) 8,571 921 30,219,880) 3,184 
33|Boxes and bags, paper....... 10,655,823) 4,295 6,987} 4,415 29,976,600} 2,629 
34|Synthetic textiles and silk.. 13,837,299} 3,978] 7,765) 2,419 26,790,844| 2,631 
35|Agricultural implements..... 11,690,306! 4,093 8, 856 93 28,534,665! 3,189 
36|Fruit and vegetable prepara- 

TIONS See oe cok ieee 9,902,293] 3,687 6,784! 6,345 24,812,535} 1,890 
$7\Acids, alkalies and salts..... 11,696,998] 4,495) 5,764 42 21,728,866} 3,742 
38 Breweries LA eee, 58 Sea 9,448,305 5,362 6, 702 77 23,974,539 3,537 
39|Boilers, tanks and platework. 10,271,417} 4,310} 5,602 142 20,276,286} 3,530 
40\Brass and copper products... 8,254,573] 4,412 6, 238 421 21,876,552) 3,285 

Totals, Forty Leading 

Industries.............. 746,794,298] 3,935] 569,597) 113,403) 2,045, 741,498) 2,995 

Totals, All Industries... 1,075,101,215} 3,854) 779,955] 209,075) 2,821,586,476) 2,853 

1955 
A\Pulprandipaper.cas.taeeee ess 55,980,812} 5,636] 51,498 774| 209,317,307; 4,004 
BiSawmilissers secs ote ens 26,812,447; 2,184) 45,870 438) 125,744,372) 2,715 
3|Primary iron and steel....... 23,108,918} 4,936) 27,636 189} 118,770,485} 4,089 
4\Motor vehicles.............- 36,296,523] 4,977) 25,790 346 98,365,235} 3,764 
5|Aircraft and parts........... 52,198,947| 4,456) 20,746 576 78,070,062} 3,661 
6|Non-ferrous metal smelting 

and refining sens see ease 23,771,907|  5,167|) 23,956 49 94,417,471) 3,933 

4|Printing and publishing...... 48,471,807| 3,562] 14,204) 2,042 59,372,279] 3,655 
8iBread and other bakery pro- 

GUCES sents dee saan ces ase 14,522,303} 2,888] 22,396) 6,991 73,237,701] 2,492 

§|Machinery, industrial........ 31,060,027} 4,120) 15,686 613 55,469,678} 3,403 
10|Railway rolling-stock........ 12,411,551] 4,415) 22,554 35 73,846,072} 3,269 
tt Purniture.e rss sac es ene 19,933,258] 3,664} 28,197) 1,985 64,309,128} 2,554 
12 pd see and meat pack-. 

Fae aa Ne aie Sass Reacalertes 22,034,636] 4,234) 15,107) 3,344 60,972,310} 3,305 
13 Micsellaisous electrical ap- 

DATALUS Ros Schecter 27,671,784| 4,162) 11,526) 5,118 54,453,373] 3,272 
14|Machinery, heavy Sere: 33,548,235} 4,089) 11,176) 2,835 48,356,668} 3,451 
15|Printing and bookbinding.. 23 , 363, 753 3,686)| 13,144 5,037 53,088, 784 2,920 
16|Motor vehicle parts.......... 18,662,232} 4,711) 18,662) 2,373 55,919,007} 3,487 
17|Rubber goods, incl. footwear 20,926,441] 4,056) 12,984) 3,770 52, 848,523 3,154 
18|Clothing, men’s factory...... 16,142,829} 3,979 8,195} 19,193 52,666,466 1,923 
19|Sheet metal products........ 17,756,589} 4,316) 18,343) 1,623 48,906,228} 3,268 
20|/Telecommunication equip~ 

NON Ae Vet ee ooo teers cle ols 27,526,908} 4,333 6,317} 6,366 34,214,382} 2,698 
21;Clothing, women’s factory 14,543,530) 4,202) 65,538) 17,926 46,911,850) 1,999 
22|Petroleum products.......... 24,088,434) 4,570) 8,011 58 33,803,953} 4,189 
23\Butter and cheese........... 13,240,683} 2,690) 14,715 806 43,429,853} 2,798 
24\Cotton yarn and cloth....... 11,905,273] 8,705) 11,890] 6,434 44'505,777 2,429 
25|Shipbuilding................ 9,868,409] 3,984) 14,248 104 46,299,249] 3,226 
e6iCastings, 1rON) 7... eee sa se 10, 727, 761 4,284! 12,502 260 44,546, 237 3,491 
27\Sash, door and planing mills. 12,595,812} 3,140] 16,047 181 39,589,866} 2,440 
28 Synthetic textiles and silk.. 15,890,590) 4,132) 8,828} 2,734 31,036,660} 2,684 
29|\Bridge building and struc- 

turalietecl ect. vi eek os 13,561,580! 4,743" 8,984 20 82,995,564' 3,665 
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19.—Annual Earnings of Employees in the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries 
1954 and 1955—concluded 


Supervisory and Office Employees Production Workers 
Average Average 
Year and Industry Total Annual Total Annual 
Male | Female Earnings Earn- Male | Female Earnings Earn- 
ings ings 
No No $ $ No No $ $ 
1955—concluded 
30| Hardware, tools and cutlery.}| 1,915 979 12,357,099} 4,270) 8,704 1,517 82,224,399} 3,153 
31/Boxes and bags, paper....... 1,743 875 10,810,471] 4,129] 7,589) 4,406 33,179,592} 2,766 
32|Miscellaneous chemical pro- 

MOTOR ety Yeo watoe aoe ok 5 2,823) 1,156 17,078,074, 4,292) 7,125} 1,594 26,865,083} 3,081 
33|Footwear, leather........... 1,598 784 8,913,779) 3,742 9,292) 8,225 33,926,151 1,945 
34|Agricultural implements..... 2,225 576 11,244,548} 4,014) 8,858 94 30,684,492} 3,428 
35|Miscellaneous iron and steel 

POL ONLUCUS trie Ste cits oscars sie- 2,037 553 11,001,652} 4,248) 8,131 486 28,830,355} 3,346 
36|Fruit and vegetable prepara- 

SLOUUS Sanh AR Taaeer hes teca tf asi as 1,957; 1,004 11,275,137) 3,808) 7,209) 6,981 27,664,439} 1,950 
37\Acids, alkalies and salts..... Does Np. 586 12,801,557) 4,745) 5,847 Bz 22,746,294) 3,856 
38|Breweries.............00000- 1,457 389 10,224,567} 5,539] 6,445 a 24,163,118} 3,705 
39|Wine and wine goods........ 1,417 601 8,666,174) 4,294) 6,541 702 25,635,300} 3,539 
40\Brass and copper products... 1,366 580 8,604,260} 4,422] 6,411 507 23,669,781) 3,421 

Totals, Forty Leading 

Industries.............. 145,567; 50,701) 801,601,297) 4,084) 581,832) 116,861) 2,180,053,544) 3,120 


Totals, All Industries. ..| 206,881} 80,588) 1,147,142,086| 3,990) 796,721) 214,271) 2,995,267,448| 2,963 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGES OF PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES,I949 AND 1955 
OOLLARS 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP ? 500 1000 1500 2000 2500 3000 3,500 apne 


ee Z ; PIRES. 1955 
PETROLEUM,COAL PRODUCTS OODLE D ETT P LIL LODEELILLLLLLLL one 


PAPER ,NEWSPRINT Soon : eet ae 
eee LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLALAALLLLALLLLL LALLA L LLL LLL Ld 


IRON, STEEL a ee 
MANUFACTURING VLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL 


TRANSPORTATION : es ; 
EQUIPMENT VLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLAL LALLA ALAA ALAA LAL LLL 


LEE LLLLEL 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS : ae ee 
LLLLLLLLLLLLLALALLLAL LLL LALLA LALA 
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Average Earnings of Production Workers.—In comparing earnings by provinces 
or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each case since the 
distribution of industries has a very definite regional significance. In some industries a 
labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to exercise muscular strength is 
necessary, in others the labour force must exercise craftsmanship or possess a high degree 
of technical knowledge. Workers in the latter industries naturally command relatively 
higher wages than those in industries where employees are routine workers. 


The ranking of provinces and industries as regards annual earnings is often different 
from that of weekly or hourly earnings since the factors of number of weeks worked per 
year and number of hours worked per week enter into the calculation. 


20.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Femaie Production Workers 
Employed in Manufacturing Industries 1946-55 


Norr.—Figures are based on returns received from establishments employing 15 or more persons; figures for 
1946 and 1947 refer to the last week in November whereas those for later years refer to the last week in October. 


ee Se ee ee EE 
H 


Average Earnings Average 
sae Hours 
Year Worked 


Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 


$ $ cents No. 
Male Production Workers— 
1 YY nr EE eae TR ne cn ic thar Orica ctr Geo 0.04 1,702 36.23 80.7 44.9 
O47 ee a ee et Men tbe ee os 1,909 41.35 92.1 44.9 
I St eke mn te pan) wee a Apia Mn fa SO Sh Detao ee odo pe rs 45.73 102.3 44.7 
se oe re ea Se ee ie Ga Le Bc brian tat. Pe oAik 47.33 106.6 44,4 
VF Se a ectinres one cs ee eee cca oelrc tr wine weet everont es 2,419 50.93 114.2 44.6 
11 9 ong een ae Re IT eS ray iene hoe oREOMES oo Gee Oe 2,693 56.46 IBS 43.0 
1 55) Aales va Mine mene Un MMOS RAE cn cone En atone ee ourcoenio atheanykt 2,915 60.85 140.2 43.4 
LOSS... Ua eae area 3, 082 62.71 147.1 42.6 
1954 eer ee cee ee ee ee rere een erence etd reetet ete ences sts 3,145 63.98 151.3 42.3 
dO] eee 8 tir ee RTE cE RIG ah AN NCS 0 cS OU On Gime 3, 267 66.86 156.6 42.7 
Female Production Workers— 
LEG Pe ress rc coh sae ae Oe toe eS Senet 943 20.08 50.2 40.0 
UY A eae te Se RAEN OT a RR Ton ERE TTRCME 0d ERR Shon CuBr 1,067 Zora 58.2 39.7 
TQAS os sera od auecad SESE Ore re eae oko sar econ i Be 25.91 65.1 39.8 
LO AG BS re re ekg as cc ne ee eee 15315 27.18 68.3 39.8 
LOB Oe or arate eet hos oho cela Ie ances MRT chore ease 1,376 29.00 72.9 40.0 
1!) I OR So lh ae ae Sn ee ha Ginn Homie doo oa aROT 1,492 SL Parl 82.5 37.9 
LOS QS 2 cick tris cress ah tote stole «018 the ements tere ones aera ates 1,638 34.17 86.3 39.6 
TORS nc attics oe as ees sa. aacs OUR IRUeeted ole Seni ea eee eer a 1,723 35.07 91.0 38.5 
hy ee Cee 1,764 35.90 93.3 38,5 
15s I) 8S ht a ee ori en vunn oaloc Sins Heo 1, 833 31.02 95.2 39.4 
All Production Workers— 
Or i AES Shh) saris Soomae neo umuUso OOO at 1,516 32.38 74.1 43.7 
VOATA sewthn’ womens. rcs f.5% Gate hoes Oe eno remte ete ih 7018) 37.19 85.1 43.7 
OAS eee Rene eA, a Rar crt) nc: chy ene bree ane ret 1,960 41.25 94.6 43.6 
CY nh PAN REET coo ood hake asaeo€ 2,067 42.61 98.4 43.3 
1950 tows ors. te POOR hs alolo cides os keh eee eee are 2,183 45.94 105.6 43.5 
LOB TAG RES TOMI » wee he chan ee eee oe Merete oreeeaerats 2,434 51.32 122.2 42.0 
1952). fa csnecirs cog cows one cole 0 ale ous 4.0 SgeRenempempsebey seeders ierctorces 2,647 Doma 129.5 42.6 
1953 medics clesjcleia-ais. is o%e ae diotepe's che oo he SOT TTT oe crete Peeters 2,792 56.75 135.9 41.7 
1954. EAR Re Sa EE Es oe eens eta te metres 2, 853 57.99 139.8 41.5 
i OV ps apnea teh Seren Lain RMN SUH TRU arty eA tA Aa Ree 2,963 60.53 144.2 42.0 
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21.—Average Earnings of Production Workers in the Manufacturing Industries, 
by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 


Province and Industrial Group 


Fe Cee cs ONCE ORO Ceca i 
FIO ks ue ok er OER) CUE Beet cy Oecd 
eke: 6 QeeEwie > sola wire) gre Bible, ale  ohexete 
S''>, es ack eve. oo Biele t sles cs wu 010.8 


ee rd 


Alberta 
British Columbia 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.. 


Canada 


ee ey 


Foods and beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco products 
Rubber products 
Leather products 
Textile products (except clothing).. 
Clothing (incl. knitting mills) 
Wood products 
Paper products 
Printing, publishing and 

trades 
Iron and steel products 
Transportation equipment 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Products of petroleum and coal.... 
Chemicals and allied products 
Miscellaneous industries 


Eorgaeerists seis avers Lae 


1954 1955 

Average Earnings Average Average Earnings Average 
es See = Hours foes, cibmtiyeda| tours 

Worked | Worked 

Annual | Weekly | Hourly |per Week|) Annual | Weekly | Hourly |per Week 
$ $ cents No $ $ cents No. 
2,820 VASE 134.5 42.8 2, 752 56.93 137.1 41.5 
1,591 39.55 87.5 45.2 1,607 39.76 89.8 44.3 
esau 48.37 117.6 41.1 2,446 binds 124.6 41.4 
ESL 51.28 120.5 42.6 2,414 54.37 125.8 43.2 
2,614 53.04 125.3 42.3 2,695 55. 84 128.9 43.3 
3,026 60.83 147.7 41.2 3, 166 63.25 152.2 41.6 
2,647 54.85 133.1 41.2 2,762 57.10 BY A si 41.6 
2,900 58.67 141.4 41.5 3,017 60.13 145.3 41.4 
2,870 60.82 146.9 41.4 2,977 61.80 149.7 41.3 
Bt yl 66.95 169.2 39.6 3, 307 68.88 174.1 39.6 

3,376 Ae a a 3,684 ide = P6 

2,853 57.99 139.8 41.5 2,963 60.53 144.2 42.0 
2,482 50.17 120.1 41.8 2,570 51.88 1236 42.0 
2,703 56; 28 138.9 40.5 2, 849 57.14 141.7 40.3 
2,992 59.91 144.1 41.6 Bh le! 65.03 153 43.0 
1,958 37.87 100.2 37.8 2, 033 42.04 103.6 40.6 
2,348 47.43 110.4 43.0 2,423 48.36 slaGlaal 43.5 
1,897 38.08 99.3 38.4 1,940 38.96 98.4 39.6 
2,484 54.52 126.2 43.2 2,599 56.38 129.5 43.5 
3,548 69.15 161.9 42.7 3, 652 72.34 168.3 43.0 
3,179 66.24 164.6 40.2 3,348 69.35 172.8 40.1 
3,210 65275 158.2 41.6 3, 501 70.63 16050; 42.6 
3,390 67.74 164.1 41.3 8,488 67.82 167.4 40.5 
3,417 66.61 159.6 41.7 3,007 70.02 166.6 42.0 
3,150 60.62 148.3 40.9 3, 169 63.35 149.7 42.3 
3, 125 64.03 143.4 44.7 3,198 66.44 147.7 45.0 
3,811 78.58 188.7 41.6 8, 964 81.44 196.2 41.5 
3,090 60.44 145.5 41.6 3,217 63.20 152.4 41.5 
2,455 48.74 115.9 42.1 49.76 116.6 42.7 


| 2,489 


22. Average Earnings of Male and Female Production Workers in the Manufacturing 
Industries, by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 


Year and Province 


bles! 0p) we © 8 08 6 as [oe Siew) e 
a ed 


eee od ay Abo yt th: 


Ok RO ee Cnn NT eC CnC nn Cir a ett mC 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Canada, 1954 


ee 


Average | Average | Average | Average 


Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Earn- Eiarn- Earn- | Worked 
ings ings ings |per Week 
$ $ cents No. 
3,059 61.67 14225 43.3 
1,832 44.47 97.1 45.8 
2,520 52.41 126.5 41.4 
2,594 55.16 127.4 43.3 
2,961 60.28 137.9 43.7 
3,304 66.54 159.0 41.8 
2,939 60.70 144,9 41.9 
3,056 61.86 146.4 42.3 
3,037 64.00 152.1 42.1 
3,386 70.07 E7S2 40.0 
3,145 63.98 151.3 42.3 


Female 


Average | Average | Average | Average 


Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked 
ings ings ings {per Week 
$ $ cents No. 
1,048 21.01 54.8 38.3 
967 23.48 54.6 43.0 
1,106 23.01 58.5 39.3 
1,209 25.70 68.4 37.6 
1,661 33.80 87.2 38.7 
1,916 38.56 100.0 38.6 
1,631 33.67 87.1 38.7 
1,748 35.41 98.8 35.8 
1,795 37.81 103.2 36.6 
1,900 89.31 110.3 35.6 
1,764 35.90 93.3 38.5 
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92, Average Earnings of Male and Female Production Workers in the Manufacturing 
Industries, by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Male Female 


Year, Province 


dnd Tadusttial Group Average | Average | Average | Average || Average Average | Average | Average 


Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours |} Annual Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked || Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked 
ings ings ings }per Week}} ings ings ings |per Week 


ee ee eS | peeing GE GRRL | aa 


1954—concluded 


Foods and beverages.........++++: 


Tobacco and tobacco products..... 3,113 64.82 154.0 42.1 2,441 50.85 128.7 39.5 
Rubber products, ..)......0.s2c-00: 3, 237 64.82 154.2 42.0 2,133 42.69 106.7 40.0 
lueather products. ...).cd- eee erie 2,306 44,48 114.8 38.7 1,492 28.78 78.9 36.5 
Textile products (except clothing)..| 2,629 52.93 119.5 44.3 1,861 37.46 92.3 40.6 
Clothing (incl. knitting mills)...... 2,655 53.79 132.8 40.5 1,566 31.74 84.7 31.0 
Wood products ns «4.<n0n es > cea 7a yA 55.41 2a 43.4 1,787 39.29 97.7 40.2 
Paper productsmacwciac: sce lat rere 3,760 72.80 168.9 43.1 1,891 36.65 93.6 39.2 
Printing, publishing and allied 

tLAGCERS bode Bake OPES OS. op DE Bere 74.85 183.7 40.7 1,688 30.00 92.1 38.4 
Tron and steel products...........- 3,330 66. 82 160.2 41.7 2,258 45.33 11675 38.9 
Transportation equipment......... 3,419 68.37 165.2 41.4 2,523 50.46 1Sie5 38.4 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 3,533 68.75 164.3 41.9 1,922 37.43 93.5 40.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...| 3,450 66.81 161.1 41.5 2,415 46.75 118.4 39.5 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 3,205 65.57 145.9 45.0 2,045 41.84 103.3 40.5 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 3,821 78.78 188.9 41.7 2,102 ie 
Chemicals and allied products..... 3,345 65.46 1555 42.1 1,920 37.56 96.3 39.0 
Miscellaneous industries..........- 2, 884 lyases! 132.9 43.1 1,742 34.64 86.0 40.3 

1955 
Newfoundlandee...-.ac-ais- 0. ni 3,053 Ola. 145.9 41.9 1,035 20.72 54.5 38.0 
Prince Edward Island............. 1, 857 45.82 101.5 45.1 940 23a 55.1 42.0 
INGVALSCOLIAE Nob Se ceilesidels se oetels 2,641 55.62 133-0 41.6 1,173 24.70 62.0 39.9 
News Bruns wack: wc aacrien cities 2i< here 2,628 58.82 133.9 43.9 1, 267 28.33 Poe 39.0 
Quebecss has. sats ema see 3, 061 63.69 142.6 44.7 1,708 30.09 89.2 39.8 
Ontario. 2 ower te ee Reese ee 3,457 69.25 164.4 a2 al 1,998 40.06 101.9 39.3 
Manitobah:o. suum stone ies «cheers 3,090 63.38 149.7 a2 1,666 34.19 87.4 39.1 
Saskatche wataata. aontee Soe met oe 3,181 63.70 151.2 42.1 1,797 36.00 98.6 36.5 
Alberta. 24. se ctee ce lee Bee oie orice: 3,141 65.16 156.0 41.8 1,894 39.31 103.6 37.9 
British: Columbiawesscer neste 3,473 72.14 180.7 39.9 1,973 40.96 112.4 36.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ts 2 os ‘ ets 
@anada,i955).. 245.4. a. ee 3,267 66.86 156.6 42.7 1,833 37.52 95.2 39.4 

Foods and beverages..........6++- 2, 882 59.16 135.9 43.5 1, 654 33.96 88.9 38.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 3, 282 66.30 160.2 41.4 2,567 51,84 130.5 39.7 
Rubber productstrestacs 2-5 eer 3,434 70.87 162.5 43.6 2,191 45.18 110.6 40.8 
Weather prod acussiy:iarptsteteiceistrclee DAN. 50.00 119.8 AL. 7 1,525 31.54 80.7 39.1 
Textile products (except clothing)..| 2,702 54,21 120.4 45.0 1,905 38.22 93.4 40.9 
Clothing (incl. knitting mills)...... 2,725 55.56 T33R0 41.7 1,613 32.90 84.8 38.8 
Wood productsiiaa-i:.tcsricre cei > siete 2,635 57.29 131.1 43.7 1,929 41.94 102.5 40.9 
Paper productanan. 4 .caase. «sacs 3, 858 76.26 176.5 43.2 1,983 39.17 95.6 41.0 
Printing, publishing and allied 

TPAC CS hi ne nee oarae oe sae 3, 752 78.17 192.3 40.7 1,756 36.61 95.9 38.2 
Tron and steel products..........-. 3,558 71.76 167.8 42.8 2,359 47.59 119.3 39.9 
Transportation equipment......... 3, 523 68.45 168.7 40.6 2,537 49.28 1a! 5) 38.6 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 3, 678 72.41 171.8 42.1 1, 986 39.13 96.2 40.7 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...| 3,529 (Ons 164.9 43.5 2,368 48.15 119.8 40.2 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 3,271 68.06 150.3 45.3 2,113 43.97 108.5 40.5 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 3,974 81.71 196.5 41.6 2,186 se » 
Chemicals and allied products..... 3,478 68.31 162.8 42.0 1,994 39.23 100.1 39.2 
Miscellaneous industries..........- 2,930 59.57 13521 44,1 1, 735 35.29 86.8 40.6 


Average Earnings of Supervisory and Office Employees.—The survey on weekly 
earnings and hours worked by production workers was expanded in 1946 to include super- 
visory and office employees. Earnings and hours worked are reported for male and female 
workers separately in 13 groups of hours ranging from 30 hours or fewer to 65 hours or 
more. The earnings reported for the week is the gross amount paid before deductions for 
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income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. Weekly and hourly earnings as well as the hours 
worked are thus obtained directly from the tabulated results of the establishments covered. 
The annual earnings, however, must be calculated as they are not obtained directly from 
the survey. To calculate annual earnings, the results on weekly earnings are correlated 
with the results obtained through the annual Census of Industry. 


It is the intention in future to alternate the system of classifying employees. One 
year the basis will be the hours worked per week and the following year it will be the 
earnings per week. Information will thus be made available on both the number of hours 
worked and the range of weekly earnings of employees engaged in manufacturing. 


Annual earnings of male supervisory and office employees in 1955 averaged $4,636, 
weekly earnings $93.50 and hourly earnings $2.36. For female supervisory and office 
employees annual earnings averaged $2,332, weekly earnings $47.02 and hourly earnings 
$1.24. Average annual earnings of all supervisory and office employees totalled $3,990 in 
1955, an increase of 76 p.c. since 1946. Weekly earnings at $80.57 were 84 p.c. higher and 
hourly earnings at $2.06 were 93 p.c. higher. 


23.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Supervisory and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries 1946-55 


Nortr.—Figures are based on returns received from establishments employing 15 or more persons; figures for 
1946 and 1947 refer*to the last week in November whereas those for later years refer to the last week in October. 


Average Earnings Average 
Hours 
Year a pee Worked 


Annual Weekly Hourly per Week 


$ $ cents No. 
Male Supervisory and Office Employees— 
ROAOS Te Aen eee. ce eahier. So ER te Stee ee Se 53.21 126.7 42.0 
AL (ie mh Ae Seareent ate Sete Mae | 2 See Me ee i eo, oe ook ai 60.21 146.1 41.2 
LOU ROE spats ok a Reh CRED Oe TERE ACE aT 3,147 63.47 154.4 41.1 
1 UEC chica ut ECCT GIN TET TO Arar ee Oyolt 65.37 160.2 40.8 
SOURS Ne ten nae sea vii) me A yee ee 3,507 69.35 172.5 40.2 
POG ERIE ome ta TN HR a Ms AE oo AE et Pa Ae ee 3, 852 VieDS 193.9 40.0 
ME ns Mane DAEFELS SED, de SRG ne a ee Se 3,985 82.60 207.0 39.9 
USES yo 33 a ilg a yaa a ne gati hcele gee aide ee aS cn a tty A 4,327 86.43 218.8 39.5 
LOO eee Te ee eee EERE ad ELAN SEARS SOREL ES 4,499 90.99 230.9 39.4 
CSS) Ay sth a are TS yo SS. a 4,636 93.50 236.1 39.6 
Female Supervisory and Office Employees— 
AG Uteenesnsr til me arte re ee ey Gn Cae ites Bare bas teers 25.91 65.6 39.5 
LACS ele eS Re eu eeey He Re aie eon en me a men 2 if 28.68 (ore 38.9 
PEE Sweeter tee estate ste i ereeEe Aaiviel ste of eine k, oS «ttn AAS ae ek 1,551 31.26 80.5 38.8 
Re A RPO ae tee, ric tie eee) rescrereyete Cie: le Saas eeialsGk ae ote are ones 1,655 32.62 84,5 38.6 
TCs Gr SoS eR SS ea: SB Bane eteseies, 0 rae oi RS Ee 6 eae aris Cn ie 1,739 34.38 89.5 38.4 
RES DMEM sco Secs thal sieve as fcc ort 6 Pe oe oe OO ctihe beets 1,907 38.42 100.6 38.2 
LER OAES el gitrehcnes CCIE 0 CRORE CPCI RS Sgt SiC SPN aa a 22020 41.26 108.6 38.1 
REESE cies Aaa. cies d cok. ohn aie sPuck Occ: MINS ok 2,159 43.13 113.8 37.9 
(GEE SR SES tate, Ae inter ie ee Sin A AO Pe 2,227 45.00 118.7 37.9 
HOI 2 Te IES TGA OE PS Soh IL OG IP pe ere i Rd a a ea 2,002 47.02 124.1 37.9 
All Supervisory and Office Employees— 
Be OPP ede pe ete eats aiahe oe ote fe bsE evefs wisistne Cac stoduveestek 2,270 43.85 106.7 41.1 
PN eG tone Nal niche 2 ee ESTE So woke wrotale alae Moltatele’sd was 2,484 49.78 123.2 40.4 
SUA SRC SS fit ait s 6.5 Sita Se 6 ches ute cssteleis daicthe Davee tae 3 2,687 §2.91 13123 40.3 
Re EM MRE, ee, oto. Masks ot oi tetas, keias te esatbcat tere hbase akouavene Sondcaeys 2,836 54.85 136.8 40.1 
DROP PSE roves cihcick ein vars ats otihece ccdele ate aereelet scp 2,998 58.74 148.0 39.7 
WaT ree eRe rc chores o/s eis AI os She aiaTe stao iat dla crate Sadie Siueys 3,296 65.98 167.0 39.5 
MMO ae TIN Pe sccse aia F alciariss ties oa ee wre ste cleo Solecaldialerg 6 of a,0le 70.75 179.6 39.4 
Bet MP PE AER SCYTHE SIS dis roe Oe Melee eT Ci TAD ced lak Bs 3,707 73.87 189.4 39.0 
LT 25 ges SAEED CIE Se A a ee ee gee Cone 3,854 77.81 199.5 39.0 
PERSE ME MORE rs Se oo Se arenas coats <ole cies » cles Aewaoe to ob 3,990 80.57 206.1 39.1 
en EAT a foe eS TOs a 
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24.—Average Earnings 


MANUFACTURES 


of Supervisory and Office Employees in Manufacturing Industries, 


by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 
Lene —————————————————— eee 
1954 1955 
Province and Industrial Group Average Earnings Average Average Earnings | Average 
basen ELOUTS? |e Hours 
Worked Worked 
Annual | Weekly | Hourly |per Week|) Annual | Weekly | Hourly |per Week 
$ $ cents No. $ $ cents No. 
Newtound landaem erence. ocr or 2,687 71.39 175.4 40.7 2,793 73.59 177.8 41.4 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,990 50.04 123.6 40.5 2,115 55.82 136.1 41.0 
INGVatSCcotinneee thes feelers rer 2,861 65.91 161.5 40.8 2,993 66.43 161.6 41.1 
INewa brunswick eee eee 3,7 66.18 164.2 40.3 Seas 68.26 168.5 40.5 
Olle Dee tet a carn cet ater 3,827 76.32 195.7 39.0 3,959 79.25 202.2 39.2 
Ontario Siete td cmemnsol cree 4.030 79.67 205.3 38.8 4,156 82.47 212.6 38.8 
Manito bani. .eei ie Garo eterna 3,025 68.30 173.8 39.3 3,632 70.57 178.2 39.6 
Gralkatichewanmaniome: sees ott. 2,925 63.96 157.9 40.5 3, 065 66.24 164.0 40.4 
PM ateniere,, tar Mee ee ee ae ae Urs Oe 3, 240 74.38 185.0 40.2 Seole 75.60 189.5 39.9 
Britishs@olumbianewcioetaceis-ent 3,796 81.81 208.2 39.3 4,079 85.00 215.7 39.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.. 4 Bf, a ie re Be : aes 
@maday nee 3,804 77.81 199.5 39.0 3,990 80.57 206.1 39.1 
Foods and beverages..........+-:- 3,476 70.78 178.3 39.7 3, 566 73.42 184.0 39.9 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 4,565 79.50 211.4 37.6 4,732 84.12 |¢ 222.5 Vlas) 
Rubberproductsierarieer ae 3,977 74.07 189.4 BOL 4,056 75.13 193.1 38.9 
Leather procucteer ates era 3,674 64.44 162.7 39.6 3, 782 66.17 166.3 39.8 
Textile products (except clothing)..| 3,951 72.94 185.6 39.3 4,027 75.10 187.3 40.1 
Clothing (including knitting mills).| 3,763 66.24 168.1 39.4 3, 859 66.94 167.8 39.9 
Woodsprocductsa ss sete eer 250900 74.01 181.0 40.9 2,879 76.34 186.7 40.9 
Papemproducts sees... erm: 4,950 93.19 247.2 Blak 5, 046 95.20 252.5 Bled 
Printing, publishing and allied 
HaEKG (enie take! Seen Ran clomicme be 3, 258 67.30 178.5 Blot 3,412 68.54 182.3 37.6 
Tron and steel products............ 4,212 78.30 201.3 38.9 4,274 81.53 209.6 38.9 
Transportation equipment......... 4,391 84.40 209.4 40.3 4,553 87.76 218.3 40.2 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 4,336 85.75 221.0 38.8 4,591 86.55 224.2 38.6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...| 4,052 78.36 202.0 38.8 4,067 83.39 214.9 38.8 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 3, 852 77.54 198.8 39.0 4,095 81.04 205.2 39.5 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 4.265 101.28 275.2 36.8 4,458 105.76 286.6 36.9 
Chemicals and allied products..... 4,083 79.70 209.7 38.0 4,206 82.41 215.2 38.3 
Miscellaneous industries........... 3,681 73.34 189.0 38.8 3,900 75.26 192.5 39.1 


OR BR ee ad a a ee ee 


25.—Average Earnings 


Manufacturing Industries, 


Year and Province 


Newtoundland sss eccce tee ieee 
Prince Edward Island 
INOW SCOULAR EE ancien hier, eae 
New Brunswick 


eee eer sneer ere 


eco ee cece wre ees sense re FAs ® 
5 od) o \eilqhe a'¢.ae emia «(ene (¢'0e eMeKe oe syle 
Serer ee ee 


Al bertae, mosth, sete ce ieee elas 
Britishe@olumibial. .c-cee ieee. 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 

Canada, 1954 


Sf oecs eis: hs) eleuens, « 


Male 


of Male and Female Supervisory and Office Employees in 
by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 


ee ee es ee 


Female 


Average | Average | Average Average | 


Average | Average | Average | Average 


Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked 
ings ings ings |per Week 
$ $ cents No. 
2,922 80.34 196.4 40.9 
2,241 58.50 143.4 40.8 
3, 228 76.73 184.4 41.6 
3,593 77.96 190.6 40.9 
4,432 88.64 225.0 39.4 
4,774 93.91 239.6 39.2 
4,083 79.10 199.2 39.7 
3,305 74.68 183.9 40.6 
3,685 85.34 210.7 40.5 
4,305 93.83 236.3 39.7 
4,499 90.99 230.9 39.4 


Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked 
ings ings ings |per Week 
$ $ cents No. 

1,365 37.55 94.1 39.9 
Te ae 30.60 (HEV 39.7 
1,498 35.64 92.3 38.6 
1,660 35.98 92.5 38.9 
2,243 44.83 118.6 37.8 
2,334 45.88 1217 Viet 
2,050 39.67 104.4 38.0 
1,844 41.65 103.9 40.1 
1,857 43.04 109.8 39.2 
2,075 45.22 118.4 38.2 
25228 45.00 118.7 
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25.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Supervisory and Office Employees in Manu- 
facturing Industries, by Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Male Female 


Year, Province 


and Industrial Group Average | Average} Average | Average || Average} Average | Average | Average 


Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours || Annual | Weekly | Hourly | Hours 
Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked |} Earn- Earn- Earn- | Worked 


ings ings ings |per Week|] ings ings ings |per Week 
$ $ cents No $ $ cents No. 
1954—concluded 
Foods and beverages............+- 4,027 81.40 202.5 40.2 POW) 42.87 111.6 38.4 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 5,410 93.84 248.3 37.8 3,078 53.44 143.7 37.2 
IL Del PLOCUCES eaturerevoryrre ererersvevers-o 4,630 Sac 50 pa NS 39.4 youl 43.80 114.7 38.2 
eather products. scsitoc acted shy: - 4,339 Gnas 190.7 40.5 2,187 38.96 102.8 37.9 


Textile products (except clothing)..| 4,796 88.28 220.7 40.0 2,269 41.80 110.0 38.0 


Clothing (including knitting mills)..} 4,662 84.43 209.0 40.4 2,308 41.82 110.1 38.0 
NV@OCNDLOGUGUS ne caste sieve ones serene #3 2,788 84.81 202.9 41.8 1,374 41.79 109.4 38.2 
IPSDEr PLOGUCtS ant as unils «itl ses ca = 2 5, 863 109.16 288.0 37.9 2,603 48.45 130.9 37.0 
Printing, publishing and allied 

LEAS eACE Gi ame hae hehe toe 4,029 83.19 219.5 37.9 2,048 42.14 113.0 37.3 
Iron and steel products............ 4,815 89.57 228.5 39.2 QAI2 44.88 118.7 37.8 
Transportation equipment......... 4,954 95.28 234.1 40.7 2,507 48.22 124.3 38.8 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 4,994 97.90 249.7 39.2 2,372 46.53 124.1 37.5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...| 4,736 90.46 231.4 39.1 2,449 46.73 122.7 38.1 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 4,392 89.31 225.5 39.6 2,214 45.01 121.0 37.2 
Products of petroleum and coal....} 4,944 116.07 Blood 31.0 2,309 54.20 150.1 36.1 
Chemicals and allied products..... 4,929 94.51 247.4 38.2 2,460 47.16 125.4 37.6 
Miscellaneous industries........... 4,464 89.72 226.6 39.6 2,210 44.42 118.5 37.5 

1955 
Me wroundlan d's)... acs «© «sces<"s ¢ 3,028 81.87 196.8 41.6 1,475 39.85 97.7 40.8 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,358 65.59 158.8 41.3 se RA 33.96 84.1 40.4 
Nanya) SCObIMMEN Ble SEGIIis Seid is BesT2 76.48 182.1 42.0 1,669 37.88 98.6 38.4 
IMWewlDbrunSWwiCks ..... < ssidse «Hints oi 3,579 79.35 192.1 41.3 1,700 37.70 98.7 38.2 
(GOW CB G§ gece ommeies Hrcedis, Semaine eran 4,578 91.26 229.9 39.7 2,344 46.74 123.3 37.9 
CATIONS S LTO. AEE Cee eel. sete 4,885 96.52 245.6 39.3 2,433 48.03 127.1 37.8 
MULT RUVGC ERS Paracas tare Ee cxaueudleassucicsS Fay 4,203 81.04 202.1 40.1 2,114 40.76 106.7 38.2 
rete UCHE Wall are tee st ste wayne ee ess 3,472 76.35 187.6 40.7 1,951 42.88 108.3 39.6 
Paddoe rian. Se). ARSE ites ees cela k « a a 86.18 Digks 40.4 1,900 43.61 113.0 38.6 
mist Columbia. odisccycuc. ns, cates = 4,618 97.12 244.0 39.8 || 2,258 47.53 124.4 38.2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . _ Fe i es: - 
Canada, 1955............. 4,636 93.50 236.1 39.6 25002 47.02 124.1 37.9 

Foods and beverages...........++: 4,119 83,50 "205.7 40.6 2,204 44.67 116.9 38.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... 5,556 98.20 258.4 38.0 Sy call 56.74 152.1 BY ao) 
fea ber products, .c.ccccc+ccece ses 4,732 86.67 ASA) 39.2 2,399 43.95 114.8 38.3 
Heeat Mer pr OGuUehs xcs saree ace.aleied eoree 4,473 78.49 192.4 40.8 2,268 39.81 105.0 37.9 
Textile products (except clothing)..| 4,874 88.74 217.0 40.9 2,354 42.83 112.4 38.1 
Clothing (including knitting mills).| 4,742 83.18 203.9 40.8 2,471 43.34 1253 38.6 
DUOGUIMROMUCUSE ses hea + yaw aceouiais 3,094 86.58 207.1 41.8 1,572 44.02 115.2 38.2 
IPANET DEOCUCHE -sse.0ote 0,006 > yes sG.u» « 5,985 111.47 293.3 38.0 2, 663 49.55 133.9 37.0 
Printing, publishing and allied 

MTL A ya ee gras 3 6 6 sinwicteyese,? ,179 84.02 22107 37.9 2,181 43.84 117.8 30.2 
Tron and steel products............ 4,891 93.18 23180 39.2 2,455 46.77 1se7 37.8 
Transportation equipment......... 5,074 98.30 242.7 40.5 2,633 50.98 130.4 39.1 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 5,272 99.21 253.7 89.1 2,589 48.75 130.7 37.3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...| 4,691 95.57 244.4 39.1 2,472 50.38 132.2 38.1 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 4,644 92.20 229.9 40.1 2,364 46.97 125.3 3110 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 5,148 121.46 327.4 ole Pi Bye 54.77 150.9 36.3 
Chemicals and allied products..... 5, 034 96.63 250.3 38.6 2,582 49.53 131.4 SAU 
Miscellaneous industries.\......... 4,713 91.55 229.4 39.9 2,338 45.45 120.6 BY lar! 
ee 


A survey of weeklyZearnings offsalaried employees, classified by (1) managerial and 
professional employees and (2) office workers, was made for the first time in 1951 and will 
be repeated every third year. Results of the 1954 survey, the latest currently available, 
are summarized in the 1956 Year Book at p. 660. 
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‘Real’ Earnings of Production Workers.—When the index number representing 
by the consumer price index, 
on the same base, a measure of ‘real’ income is obtained. Index numbers for 1946-55 


the average yearly earnings of production workers is divided 


are given in Table 26. 


26.—Average Yearly E. 
Real Earnings 0 


arnings and Index Numbers of Earnings, Consumer Prices, and 
f Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 1946-55 


Nore.—Figures for 1931-43 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 560, and those for 1944 and 1945 in the 1956 Year 


Book, p. 661. 
tg ee eee eee ee 
Index Numbers (1949100) 
Total : Average Real 
Year Yearly Eee oa Yearly Average | Consumer | Value of 
Earnings Earnings Yearly Price Average 
Earnings Index Yearly 
Earnings 
$ No. $ 
1946 te chee ad eee ones 1,329,811, 478 877, 150 1,516 TES 7.5 94.6 
1940 Gens eo Soha on eee one 1,611, 232, 166 940,650 Lagi 82.9 84.8 97.8 
O48 See he eet: pe ER = 1,876,778, 231 957.491 1,960 94.8 97.0 97.7 
A QAO ate wen ee eacrveeeae 1,963, 462,720 949, 656 2,067 100.0 100.0 100.0 
P95 wer 4 eae eck eres 2,078,634, 086 952,244 2,183 105.6 102.9 102.6 
1951..ce .: e .. Soeeee ee ee 2,459, 566,313 1,010,588 2,484 117.8 1SAz 103.6 
TO 5D eee ee aetienn: perenne es 2,713,714, 909 1,025,355 2,647 128.1 116.5 110.0 
1958 eek ode ie aan a eee ees 2,940, 338,939 1, 053 , 226 2,792 135.1 115.5 117.0 
TOSS Se aR eee 2, 821,586,476 989,030 2,853 138.0 116.2 118.8 
LOSS She eee ee 2,995, 267,448 1,010,992 2,963 143.3 116.4 123.1 


Percentages of Earnings to Net Value of Products.—Table 27 shows the relation 
between earnings of employees in manufacturing industries and the value added by manu- 
facture. Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant 
and are alone available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs 
and all other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage of supervisory 
employee earnings declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 
1924 to 1929, while from 1931 to 1935 and again in 1938 and 1939, the percentage of such 
earnings to value added was above normal owing to decreased industrial activity. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that supervisory employees increased 343 p.c. during 
the period 1917-55 while production workers increased 87 p.c. The percentage of earnings 
of the latter has fluctuated much less than that of the former. The number of production 
workers may be adjusted more rapidly to the activity of the industry and wage levels 
likewise may be adjusted more readily to the price levels of the products. Of the increase 
in the net value of production since 1939, amounting to $7,222,398,595, 47 p.c. was passed 
along in increased earnings. 


27.—Percentage of Earnings to Value Added by Manufacture 1946-55 
ee e  — eOS—S=So0Ooosmss 


Percentages of— 


Earnings of 


Value Added | Supervisory Earnings of Supervisory P 
Year by and Production Ae BS ne ee 
Manufacture Office Workers E , o Valine oTalae 
Employees arnings to Value to Value 
to Value Added Added 
Added 
$ $ $ 
LO46 9 ee eit ae bate 3, 467,004,980 410,875,776 1,329,811,478 11.8 38.4 50.2 
LOTS ic WR Petre 5. ate 4,292,055, 802 474, 693 , 800 1,611, 232, 166 11.0 37.6 48.6 
VOSS ee cs 8 RR 4,938, 786,981 532,594, 959 1,876,773, 231 10.8 38.0 48.8 
POAGR Reet Frcs brett oon 5,330, 566, 434 628, 427 , 937 1,963, 462,720 11.8 36.8 48.6 
OS ON ie a cues semen 5,942,058, 229 692, 633, 349 2,078,634, 086 11.6 35.0 46.6 
TOD React coniaceaties 6,940, 946, 783 816, 714, 604 2,459, 566,313 11.8 35.4 47.2 
UGG 2 os tose tiiciiccae + caste ae 7,443,533, 199 923,905,251 2,713,714, 909 12.4 36.5 48.9 
TOSSE Ris itadete oi. weet cae 7,993,069, 351 1,016,679, 409 2,940, 338, 939 1297 36.8 49.5 
1954 ei e4 Senate Sisegee cas 7,902,124, 137 1,075,101, 215 2,821,586, 476 13.6 ay 49.3 
POSS cy creocue hs sacs ares 8,753,450, 496 1,147, 142,086 2,995, 267,448 Lael 34.2 47.3 
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Subsection 2.—Capital and Repair Expenditure 


The present series of statistics covering expenditure on fixed capital and repairs 
by manufacturing industries commences with the year 1944. 

Capital expenditure by manufacturers in 1955 totalled $344,700,000 for construction 
and $601,800,000 for machinery and equipment, while $513,200,000 went for repairs. 
Of the total capital expenditures amounting to $946,500,000 in 1955, 15 p.c. was reported 
by the paper products group, 12 p.c. by products of petroleum and coal, 11 p.c. by foods 
and beverages, 10 p.c. by iron and steel products and 9 p.c. by non-ferrous metal products. 

Of the eleven groups reporting capital expenditures of more than $25,000,000 in 
1955, seven reported greater expenditures than during 1954. Of the increases, paper 


products led the list with expenditures of $138,900,000 in 1955 as compared with 


$87,300,000 in 1954 followed by non-ferrous metal products with $83,700,000 compared 
with $53,600,000. The groups showing lower capital investment in 1955 than in 1954 were 
transportation equipment, electrical apparatus and supplies, foods and beverages, and 
textile products. 


28.—Capital and Repair Expenditure by the Manufacturing Industries classified by 
Province and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 with Totals for 1946-55 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
or Sec 2 eae s Nace 
and Industrial Group on- ery an on- ery an 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 
$'000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 |} $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 
LDH. «5 Sach eee Jeet OR et ee a ed 132.2 205.0 331 62 56.8 164.3 Deiat 
Bai Re OM BP kG te duteos = x Lis ts RAS sti oh AS 184.7 343.2 527.9 62.4 210.7 273.1 
HEA MEM eas eR Esha dT ea «oes « alo see OES 6 we dw ae ott 184.8 394.2 579.0 78.9 253.9 332.8 
LOE Oe: Ce ee tert ee aetna ae age ore en ee 156.6 379.2 535.8 66.7 267.2 333.9 
DR UREA EA eerie. ct kere ak tsk io dbx. aaah Ses eee 135.4 367.1 502.5 67.6 279.0 346.6 
LOD. abGe bene GSH Hee See ene Pee ee eee 267.6 525.0 792.6 85.0 337.0 422.0 
RM PUR Rate co keds, FP cha.'s 5. 5.2. disiaiehs AASGe oie Yooock ake 343.6 629.0 972.6 95.2 363.5 458.7 
USES os. 3 Sagi cpa pa ore Ie Ge ne 324.5 644.5 969.0 94.6 385.5 480.1 
1954 

Mermmrineriand 62 54-8 2) ein. SELES sO as Ld 3:5 et. 9.0 1.9 4.2 6.1 
Penice tec ward Island... ss. cen oxecsse sores tore me _ 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.4 
MOMS COUR Srl) SL oes ee oe et ok noe! 2.9 7.0 9.9 6.1 ie 13.3 
CMM EN GENS WICK sis a Seis Mi ss on Beee te eae Season 2.0 6.5 8.5 1.4 8.4 9.8 
MEM PRA RTL. 624) Sisk Luce Mo yas 56 5 oi deiahe es 72.4 131.5 203.9 22.9 113.9 136.8 
can gare ie IS lg gl ls Sil ane 124.3 292.0 416.3 46.0 196.9 242.9 
LOE je) ONE 2 ISR Eo iat ane Nes 15.1 11.9 27.0 oat 8.2 11.9 
Bee LEO ONAN cr eect oe a rae a 9.8 Bek sy) 226 23 4.9 
3 TSS He pide tae aOR ae lege = Wi alert Does Dies 49.6 Bo? LOR 14.4 
OO OC LS Cy en a a Bone 49.1 84.4 8.7 39.3 48.0 
MOtaIsR195419) Oaks, Reed 287.6 534.5 822.1 97.6 390.9 488.5 
Moods and beverages. cic... jo sspeerc nes wey awe Ses 38.6 65.00 104.3 13),2 41.2 54.4 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..............-0. 0.6 2.5 aint 0.7 ANF 2.4 
EE OOUCEA ocr Sc. ee re ey PTE oa a OTE 4.6 died ech a) 5.9 6.9 
Me MMIPTENLOCIICTSs | ci asc ick cies cies cha nak 0.5 1.8 Bho 0.6 2.0 2.6 
Textile products (except clothing)............... ia D 21.0 28.5 Dil 14.3 17.0 
Clothing (incl. knitting mills)................... Dee 7.6 9.8 T 43 4.0 one 
CNIS Scie Hite, ! cercvtnn, aqiaachs « «xm, 8.4 24.5 32.9 6.5 24.1 30.6 
AN oe ys 5 soe scsce vw asicnincma esos s oot os 21.6 65.7 87.3 8.2 Toa 83.3 
Printing, publishing and allied trades............ 11,27 19.7 31:4 2.4 4.9 (fas 
Wegman cieel products... cece ceccien ca eecee le 22.0 66.4 88.4 12.6 64.0 76.6 
Seameportation equipment. .................-.65 20.9 44 3 65.2 10.9 30.0 40.9 
Non-ferrous metal products............0.0-0.000- 20.3 3368 3.6 8.7 40.1 48.8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ slg bear 20.0 alba 7 oat 13.6 16.7 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 19.6 23.6 43.2 2.8 23.8 26.6 
Products of petroleum and coal.................- 79.6 14.0 93.6 15.7 11.5 27.2 
_ Chemicals and allied products.................. 15.1 24.7 39.8 62 31.4 37.6 
© Miscellaneous industries...............2...0000-5 Pare 4.5 722 1.0 Bes 4.3 

Capital items charged to operating expense...... — 84.1 84.1 — — _ 
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98,Capital and Repair Expenditure by the Manufacturing Industries classified by Province 
and Industrial Group 1954 and 1955 with Totals for 1946-55—concluded 


Se i Ao ee ne ee eee ee 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
Pee eee ‘s Reece * pest es 
and Industrial Group on- ery an on- ery an 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 


SS ee 


$000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 |} $'000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 


1955 

Newiound lamdiirwafo ire Stee sreeeeeteiy at r-iete ete 2.5 6.6 9.1 1.3 5.4 6.7 
Prince Edward Island..........0sesseeeevecees- 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.1 0.2 0.3 
NGVal Scotia Ail hates clomele « aoree oe tens emda wiht eee sea 7.0 221 6.5 8.2 1337 
News Brunswick aon dace eral epee ers Seite 7d.85) 9.8 12.3 2.0 8.4 10.4 
“schol epaapaes mc kctar tasraeacomn acne Skea aC Is 96.3 167.8 264.1 26.2 116.0 142.2 
ORtEEI OR eS sd eR RPI Ae ncerere once ies ade 121.1 290.7 411.8 43.2 209.6 252.8 
IMANIGOD E> koe Lee cei ace Nee ce oe oteeke Stearate oes 12.6 15.9 28.5 3.9 AG 11.5 
GaskatChewWAall sucess. on o<s SEE Gate tel ciel 5.2 3.6 8.8 2.9 9 4.8 
IN ertal. ccc oc corre oe cain sere s Aas are. atoee sieve enchant 39.6 21.8 61.4 5.5 111 16.6 
British Colitmbias. Retest aretieee eet eet ee toe 49.7 78.2 127.9 9.5 44.7 54.2 

Witte ped Wipe eiteiets Med Seine wot Bade 344.7 601.8 946.5 100.1 413.1 513.2 
Foods and DE Vela ves. tere tecc csi omens etste = = 38.5 65 2 103.7 eh 43.6 56.3 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......-...++----- 1G 2.8 4.4 0.9 Ud 2.6 
Rubber products..........- Si es Ee ae arenes 3.0 12.1 15.1 0.9 6.8 atl 
Leather products tern cte, <a. fogs e ee dtdaiel hed eine 0.5 1.8 2.3 0.6 273 2.9 
Textile products (except clothing)........-.++++- 6 20.4 28.0 2.9 16.6 19.5 
Clothing (incl. knitting mills).............-.6.+- 1.4 7.8 9.2 1.2 3.8 5.0 
Wood products... 05-4 scar suetink © ere Re | aes acl 30.9 43.0 hale 29.3 36.9 
Paper products |. tile. se~ cs eee anew maeess 33.1 105.8 138.9 8.9 (sel 84.0 
Printing, publishing and allied trades.........--. §.4 Wiese 24.1 2.2 4.4 6.6 
Tron ‘and steel products.7.......:......--++--.0 27.0 68.2 95.2 12.6 Beth 88.3 
Transportation equipment........-...ee eee e ee 20.2 oA! 54.3 10.6 28.2 38.8 
Non-ferrous metal products........--.--+++eee-: 37.3 46.4 83.7 8.2 43.8 52.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............--+- 8.1 20.4 28.5 aia 13.3 16.0 
Non-metallic mineral products........--...-+++- 22.2 25.4 47.6 3.0 27.0 30.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.........-..+++5-- 100.4 8.7 109.1 19.1 8.1 20.2 
Chemicals and allied products.............+.++- PA. 34.7 56.3 ART SOR 34.8 
Miscellaneous industries............2+-cseeeeeees Sell thst 10.8 ibs: 3.3 4.6 
Capital items charged to operating expense...... — 92.3 Ces — — -- 


Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by the value 
of factory shipments or by the number of employees but each of these methods has its 
limitations. ‘The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price level and, 
as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials is relatively high 
appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account of the differences in 
capital equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery may lead to an increase in production concurrently with a decrease in 
number of employees. 


Size as Measured by Value of Factory Shipments.—In 1946, after heavy wartime 
production had ceased and reconversion had barely begun, there were 1,442 manufacturing 
establishments, each with an output of $1,000,000 or over. Their combined production 
was valued at $5,377,870,217 and accounted for 66.9 p.c. of the total for all manufacturing 
plants. By 1949, the number of factories in that category had increased to 1,926 and the 
proportion of their production to the total was 74.4 p.c. As a result of the tremendous 
industrial expansion and the increase in prices of the 1950’s, the number of plants with 
shipments valued at over $1,000,000 increased to 2,729 in 1955. These plants shipped 
79.7 p.c. of the total in that year. 
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29.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production classified by 
Value of Product Group 1946, 1949, 1954 amd 1955 


Estab- 


Average 
per 
Estab- 
lishment 


$ 


9,566 

35, 888 
71,495 
141, 602 
314,687 
699, 402 
2,008, 459 
11,590, 206 


Estab- 


Average 
per 
Estab- 
lishment 


$ 


9,020 
35,810 
71,518 

141, 852 
313,141 
696,945 
2,102,948 
14, 528,097 


: Total 
Gross Value Group! fas Production 
1946 

No. $ 
Water 20,000 fa. aiei.e sc ds cuales Ss ces 14, 478 138, 504, 608 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000....... 4,524 162,355,572 
50,000 sf 100 7000s eoaa. « 3,958 282,976,378 
100, 000 sé 200, G00" se6 st. 3,060 433,302,078 
200,000 ie D00; 00000... 2,620 824,481,340 
500,000 fe Ti OOO 000m r.10 tet 1,167 816, 202,278 
1,000,000 > 000) OUD scan 1,183 2,376,006, 853 
POO OFOOO OLIOVEL Heri cfe cites olete s-s.e.eeies 259 3,001, 863,364 
Totals and Averages........... 31,249 | 8,035,692,471 

19542 

No. $ 
MEET SoD OND ces secs sete eaces cee 15,734 145, 633, 669 
25,000 but under $ 50,000....... 5,278 189,699, 244 
50,000 cS 10070007... - 4,705 337,580,457 
100,000 Ky ZOU OOO) mi ctere 4,070 577, 543, 265 
200,000 < SOO L000 = 3, 833 1,209, 151, 102 
500, 000 Wd LOOO W000). 5 cc cs-cus 1,883 1,390, 925,128 
1,600,000 ks 5,000,000..;...; 1,958 4,065, 420, 589 
MPO RUOOLOL OVela. . 1.6 dom. nes ones e 567 | 9,638,574,050 


257,150 


$ 


9, 256 
35,942 
71,749 

141,903 
315, 458 
738,675 
2,076,313 
16,999, 249 


348,670 


$ 


9,362 
36,159 
50,933 

143,156 
317,863 
701, 234 
2,077,279 
17, 827,730 


Totals and Averages........... 38,028 | 17,554,527, 504 


1 Tn 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments. 


461,621 


5 Total 
ae Production 
1949 
No. $ 
16,176 145,907,685 
4,884 174, 899,010 
4,487 320, 878,071 
3,630 514,921,581 
3,195 1,000, 486, 294 
1,494 1,041, 235,578 
1,505 8,164,936, 378 
421 6,116,328, 703 
35,792 | 12,479,593, 300 
19552 
No. $ 
15,327 143, 480, 957 
5, 112, 184, 847, 245 
4,781 343, 512, 650 
4,250 608,414,152 
3,970 1,261,916, 569 
2,013 1,411,584, 589 
2,101 4,364, 363,277 
628 | 11,195, 814,372 
38,182 | 19, 513,933,811 


511, 077 


2 Includes Newfoundland. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1946 the 311 establishments 
employing 500 hands or over accounted for 32.3 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. In 1955 there were upwards of 380 plants with more than 500 
employees, 61 of them with over 1,500. The 380 plants employed 35.4 p.c. of the total 


workers in all manufacturing establishments. 


30.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment 1946, 1949, 1954 amd 1955 


Estab- 


lishments Employees 
Employee Group 
1946 
No: No. 
Under 5 employees................. 13, 810 32, 664 
fy U8) | SORE SSE Oe Sea ane ren 8,190 67,530 
LB sed 0 ee ee 5,488 146, 939 
ULL ON a Ne ee 1,759 122,919 
PCB LOD be SErtectttoete AF sleds 1,032 144, 240 
a i 499 ‘ Seer A fet ae 659 202,114 
GC) my SH io 8 ie sta. Sane ch ge aR 
Pera OVeD occ. lok. Glktis esse. } 3ll 341,750 
MPOMCORE SSF v tl. So kads peice 3 — — 
Totals and Averages........... 31,249 | 1,058,156 


Average 


per Estab- 


lishment 


1 Includes only those head offices that are not located at a plant. 


Estab- 


lishments | #™ployees 
1949 
No. No. 
16,647 34, 865 
9.133 75,482 
5.967 | 159,012 
1/905 | 132,069 
17114 | 156,084 
694 | 213°130 
332 | 391, 455 
= 9,110 
35,792 | 1,171,297 


Average 


per Estab- 


lishment 
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30.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment 1946, 1949, 1954 and 1955—concluded 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
Employee Group : Employees | per Estab- || ); Employees | per Estab- 
lishments Yaeha lishments Helwan 
19542 19552 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under Sémployees’ os... ose ee i fea Ath 37,064 Pesca) 16,762 36,340 ye. 
Bator la eR tea. creates: 9,705 79,733 8.2 9, 864 81,471 8.3 
ns Weegee: 8) 9s Pt escese ties © Zor ator 5 6, 235 166, 443 DAO 7 6,340 169,575 26,7 
BOr SS 00F BSS Wer oS aa saee 2,055 141,035 68.6 2,082 144,411 69.4 
TOQRSE GOP esate ee hee 1,130 156, 362 138.4 bt 163,091 138.8 
PAU OWS Rgta 69 )9 ake Wd Da SN Se i oh ge 726 221,172 304.6 739 227 , 667 308.1 
HOORE  GOGr Tere Pe aM eee Ie, Wee ae: 242 168,374 695.8 243 167,720 690.2 
AP OQOREO IE 410 Oia hee. es see 66 80, 003 1 222, 76 91,840 1,208.4 
1500 andover cee has. bana: 62 201,973 3, 207 «0 61 200, 413 3,285.5 
Headoftices! Sere, tte omer — 15, 807 — -- 15, 933 —_ 
Not classifiable). .2 ns eee 680 — — 840 — — 
Totals and Averages........... 38,028 | 1,267,966 33.3 38,182 | 1,298,461 34.0 
1 Includes only those head offices that are not located at a plant. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


31.—Manufacturing Establishments classified by Number of Employees and 
by Province 1954 and 1955 


Employees— 
_ Year and | Up | .500 800 1,000 | 1,500 
Provinee or Territory ss 5 ton 46 Pee Total 
499 799 999 1,499 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1954 

Newtoundlamde ice tic < ces + on bar ee nee 787 1 — 1 1 790 
Princestiadward islander mere ae eee 209 — —— -- — 209 
NOVAS COLLATE etree eerie ttre cee eee 1,520 -- — a 6 1,526 
INGwHBTUnsWwiCkKere... tric pels. A herne fe ea ee 1,050 a 1 3 ~- 1,057 
QUCD CO eee oe eee tae a tee Se 12,063 57 26 26 19 12,191 
ONGATIONL Ie. Sok a ee ats ae een sates 12,996 94 28 28 32 13,178 
IPE WGN 0] Of: Pee OR A kw ON, EE For: ee ARMaae 1,513 4 — 2 2 1,522 
DASKACCILOW AM Gere atenate Gen ceteyemnesMierace rere ranean 1,010 — — — — 1,010 
Alberta ?. Yo lee Se hee eres Ree 2,045 5 1 1 — 2,052 
British Columibiatans,ceececana eden aacaaee 4,434 14 8 4 ae: 4,462 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 31 —_— — _— — 31 

Canada, 1954.53.55. ner saa 37,658 178 64 66 62 38, 028 

1955 

INewtound land =) (etree ate aree ee tie eran tere 782 1 -- 1 1 785 
Prince std ward island cmt... .acenein eeteren ne) tae: 204 _ -- — oe 204 
ING WARS COLT SOME T Re e iec nF ie haa tayo. oo) See te 1,519 J 2 — 2 1,524 
Niewmeb runs WiGkewinieicti tetas eee ee 1,045 3 1 3 — 1,052 
Ouehecsiatt.. kote te wed cicontew favs cit er ctis sea eee ee 12,056 62 23 32 21 12,194 
Onba TION is eee ene hed cack ae er re eas eae 13,095 g4 Zo 3h. OZ Pe 246 
Manito bart cst eel oe are cee sia are eras 1,539 5 - DB 2 1,549 
Sacknatcliewmanee eee scones. aacelds seis Se. entnteee 960 — -— _- — 960 
AE OIG Mee pra ern eta em Ae oie Pee cote ses Boece 2,119 5 1 i — 2,126 
Leva intl owl Otel bike al) oy ihm eae ORR we en - AAPA RSS 4,457 12 10 4 2 4,486 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 2 — -- — — 26 

Canada, 19adssnatae hoe eee ee es 37,802 183 6e 76 61 38, 182 


Size of Establishments in Leading Industries.—Table 32 shows the degree of 
concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely 
marked in the motor vehicle, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, aircraft and parts, 
railway rolling-stock, pulp and paper, rubber goods, cotton yarn and cloth, and primary 
iron and steel industries. On the other hand, the degree of concentration is low in such 
industries as women’s factory clothing, furniture, butter and cheese, miscellaneous food 
preparations and fruit and vegetable preparations. 


i. ee 
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Year and Industry 


Fatt] Ty ATTOMOL SEAM MPTA eo od <csialel ects eor ics ce hacems sie chs wdaate sole Tad or 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining................000000005 
Peau LO Une OCLUCbS: 4 kita: an chet 4. ae Na ape we iadentin Kyte bomb avers 
Pine boring Ald INeA tPACKING aja d o:5.a0:s.sfdivis a os outils aye « vee santana: 
RECOM VC OIE OSS tte ne aA at cin ecb se das oa heer ae. 
SLVR NTRS ce tetra ete! erate ics cass ave oh LEE IDE Ths ee bt oh ehoa eae 
RRMA PAN (RC IOOSOS IE ae alates ire RES «Cage's ks aad (ys, MONS Sods oo So bth Bars 
PoPNAT YITON ANG Shee! oo alc Pee Ne Cee ee ote PEE ees 
PRINOUALGATIC DATUS Eis ar cee ent tind: La Sek Saag bee eR eeeee 
Miscellaneous foodspreparations. ..5.<.olvbss + <. tek 4... S.,5 Ma Dae 
PUAREW Ay TOMI OR LOCK eins chfcl acids cond Gen Gi sgaoie hed ast ae bows 
Bread and other bakery products. 221 Sea ee A 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies................... 
ino ber LOods; NnCludINgG LOOLWEAT.....oi-eecose eo oevcsssseweeasesns 
Emin and HuUDusMING See ee et ok OEM cae, oe ene 
TOG yg: MET SAC LON Vase aint 6) MNT. Gh oh ea bdbe ee basalt aoe 
PnatoryCHICLe DAlede cacao CAA, hoe hee tas sasieiagans says aed lotoerae 
Eee IRe EM IPCUISETS As GA ts ee Sc eee oe race a see oa nis 
HOPS IRD SR rd aR me See Fae ie eee Sas Cr 
SHESGIMOEGAPrOCUCts cle oe ere Hokbbut bad. taid Silo einen bude scribe eH 


LCBO YT TE Sy Aa apace ich in es be ee eR OS RR Rem pd 


ation pbere vision sets, and parts), ...... 8s s. +. ceteus os coa saes ade 
SP Aso ee Wy OILICT SUACUOLY cose ood cs fase Detelais Shoo sled na ee es San wait dss 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. ...........02..020cceeseeeee 
PeACuINOryeUCA YY ClOCULICAL. |. cig feciielcoe ek «A ddeogs ck soa ate 


ERPREABALLT CAATVELVOL Sahar ee a 6 aha rs a 2 ifs eioopexG over cyoR iasasdensuisead pecs babsllonosesaioce eRe 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.....................005- 
EPG CLOPAUTIN ET POUL UC ES ths apai cc: sls SM A Uayavsvers pustigevesccoccaehon fre vabe oy ol dey vives 
LLIDSEGYE Vcc) Gt ee Be Ur, oe 
piauchterme and. meat packing .i 5.0... hac. s ces aes vcecmb eae 
Se SWALOTILIS SS aetenats alah ne MOR Mn Dae Hc Me cet MOURSRC A te Ale MneMR efits OG 
PSUR EVERTON ANC StCEl «5:3: a1. «steph a. OkahS stig, Ueksie Piel me Ghee 
Butter and cheese.............. Dy ORR SANG BRR, ABE ar Eat 
JPCRD 5 12N0.0 RGD gl aeieae SRE tO oP eS Ee ere 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies................... 
imupber coods, including footwear con. .d5 ladda des. .eckecwaneaeue 
Miscellaneous food preparations. ..75.....-60cccecee cess seca canas 
Breadiandiother bakery products.cs. 4:2 .dccas-ctesseweeaedaes 
POTENCY CI OATS Se Wit ss si ocohehe awh ove cakes Las ach eG 
eT CUTS ATIC PUR ISMING oy. 52.55 Gkuthaeds < le ala ohne 4's REE  « 
Melecommunication equipment... o0e) nua 2. sds eae te eee eae soas- 
CB YTRLELI Te SB ne geen OS a eae 2S eee? SS See ol Oe 
PEO LENS CAL HTOCUCUS tine cc sci ckhtonk Aone Aecmastee sc diss cates tides es 
RB MIBOPY AIC USGTIAL sen inn. < sich ose de Batnotte| «Lae walled nbw s Sie 
SEN ATIC SHACtOLY.>.,,...2.. 0-05 to-date Wa ote. es kbs peewee. 
ml Warverolline-StOClke somes 56 ccs Moscow dun done: ce amsb ees ese. 
Pea AOODANC DlANIN GINS... 2 ssantaed. of 2 capers o-s.ale staeleranc)« 6 & 
Pmitand vegetable preparations, Oo500 45. ..s.dseet... ee bobo cee 
morcoreyvarn and Cloth sc. crt tec. ee ea ee ae beeen beeen. 
Re oerINGAVOIMICH 8 LACEOLY ochre ooccce a 0r wicte en oh qtjncdp0 otra oun equ uee 


Number of 
Estab- 
lishments 
Employing 
200 or more 
Persons 


i 
18 
16 
31 
10 
22 
17 
14 
15 

7 
23 
26 
22 
21 
32 
33 
20 
28 
16 
25 
10 
23 

5 

4 
18 


17 
18 
17 
10 
32 
24 
14 
17 
15 
24 
25 

4 
26 
21 
32 
24 
15 
23 
30 
31 
21 


Percentage 
of Total 
Estab- 
lishments 
in the 
Industry 


61.6 
81.8 
26.2 
20.1 
50.0 
0.3 
1.2 
27.5 
31.9 
2.1 
63.9 
1.0 
14.0 
28.8 
4.0 
5.7 
itila at 
9.0 
0.9 
7.3 
11.8 
19.2 
0.6 
0.9 
28.6 


61.6 
75.0 
27.9 
66.7 
20.9 
0.3 
28.0 
1.2 
28.8 
15.3 
30.5 
1.3 
1.0 
11.2 
4.1 
19.1 
0.8 
6.4 
9.3 
5.4 
65.6 
1 
1.3 
50.0 
0.8 


Industry 
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32.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons, 
in the 25 Leading Industries 1954 and 1955 


2 he 


0 
Total 
Shipments in 


the 


94.3 
99.3 
83.0 
75.2 
98.5 
27.2 
19. 
91. 
97. 
28. 
96. 
31. 
ven 
91. 
68. 
37. 
75. 
55. 
16. 
58. 
57. 
87. 

4, 
27. 
87. 


mp OMNI WOarRre ONrF OHH DH OO © 


1 For confidential reasons these figures cannot be published since there are fewer than three establishments. 
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PART III.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production 


This Section shows the distribution and concentration of the manufacturing industries 
in each province followed by a general analysis of the leading industries in the individual 
provinces. Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces 
of Canada. Their combined production in 1955 amounted to $15,540,000,000 or 80 p.c. 
of the total factory shipments of manufactured products. The water power and other 
varied resources of the two provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all contributed to this progress. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each industrial 
group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco products, textiles and 
clothing, paper products and products of petroleum and coal. In each of the other groups 
Ontario has the greater production of the two provinces. In the production of wood 
products British Columbia with 43 p.c. of the total holds the dominant position, outranking 
both Ontario and Quebec which account for 24 and 21 p.c. respectively of the total. In 
each of the other groups Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 


GROSS VALUE OF MANUFACTURES, BY LEADING PROVINCES, 
Isao 1953 
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IN 1952 THE BASIS OF COLLECTION WAS CHANGED FROM“ VALUE OF PRODUCTS MADE” TO"SELLING VALUE OF 
FACTORY SHIPMENTS“ 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 


Industrial Group 1955 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1954 have not been published in the Canada Year Book but are available from 
DBS publication General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada 1954. 


Em- 


ployees 


Earnings 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


Used 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


OO | OOOO | SS | T_T 


_—_-——_ | | | sts 


7,120,919 
320, 820 
225, 664 
229,470 

1,915, 560 

15, 223, 920 

1, 148, 987 

822,385 
23,680 
1 


1,180,549 
1 


224, 468 
168,046 


14,935, 828 
347, 387 
362,942 
228,421 

4,137,104 

26,099,089 
657,593 
730,500 

16, 800 
1 


1,398,780 
1 


742,303 
258, 109 


16,975,709 
03, 624 
214,630 
291,931 
3,109,705 
32,667,953 
1,975,721 
1,609, 702 
30, 652 

1 


2,536,342 
1 


689, 105 
181,848 


32,577,013 
424,149 
691,620 
520,551 
7,414, 604 
62,615, 842 
2,682,303 
2,386, 439 

50, 222 


1 
4,333, 494 


1,429,900 
452,899 


115,579, 036 


—— | | — | ee 


1,972,077 
4 


4 

134, 254 

322,300 

352,535 
62, 848 
4 


31,720 
4 
198,351 


13,912,837 
4 


4 
850, 245 
670,534 
154,702 
64,071 
4 


22,440 
4 
1,128, 206 


4,167,143 
4 


4 
424, 493 
520, 842 
585, 867 
73,108 
4 


50, 447 
4 
609, 760 


18, 440, 442 
4 


4 
1,251,495 
1,224,353 

755, 802 
138, 600 
4 


7 78,345 
1,739,794 


————.s | —————— | | | Ee 


16, 214, 923 
194,218 
1,081, 289 
1,403, 401 
641,525 
7,461, 182 
4,840,314 
3,547,130 
20,649,001 
14,311,177 
1 


1,569,797 
1 


808, 994 
3,832,972 


59,672,469 
45,185 
2,757, 402 
3,147,421 
1,764,177 
21, 280, 823 
9,030,538 
2,403,747 
29,186, 877 
14,979, 681 
1 


1,725,577 
1 


3,104,615 
25, 895, 907 


34, 108, 760 
283,038 
2,367,355 
2,147, 858 
959,021 
14,102,614 
18, 291,340 
6,683,315 
28,144,278 
18, 644,372 
1 


3,732, 135 
1 


2,392,379 
12,789, 958 


23,785,924 

9,211,577 

65,038, 123 

34, 233, 709 
1 


6, 058, 538 


5,529, 221 
40,550,533 


Estab- 
Province and Industrial Group lish- 
ments 
No. 
Newfoundland 
Foods and beverages.............00- 79 
POOLE REP IPLOGUOtE Mickie cy oso sb ecarehe ye 5 
TUS CUT EES ERIS Fs Shea (ae See ae eee eae 5 
Retr Were Ie eo. 5 
HOG CLDEOGUCUS cs tips pafece Grete @ ole Geerssenar 618 
RIPE PTOUUCUS*es ee sme dln. voc 2 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 37 
Iron and steel products.............. 9 
Transportation equipment.......... 4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 13 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1 
Chemicals and allied products...... 5 
Miscellaneous industries®............ 5 
Totals, Newfoundland.......... 785 
Prince Edward Island 
Foods and beverages................ 96 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 4 
PERUET BLOCUCtS ico siigssoc's «sei sce 4 
DSS A ALO atic ksi ara forereicicxs,.b5ave 0, 6 te «)eusis os 4 
GO GUDEOCUCEE se toc2. aacislapeiieis sls sues cae <i. 81 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 10 
Tron and steel products.............. 3 
Transportation equipment........... 4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 4 
Chemicals and allied products...... 4 
PMUIPOUIET CTOUDS®. sc... cekvvclok ccvess 6 
Totals, Prince Edward Island.. 204 
Nova Scotia 
Foods and beverages..........--.0+. 396 
PE AUIEr DTOCUCUS.: + bc vp vues +  vie-ouerse one 4 
BAD eae cereah ee Ger cc cb mena orc 11 
Knitting mills 5 
CAD DLE Stan -eejene gence ae em racine SPM 10 
COMED LOMUCES: csc tcp tm ose + «ie cieres sve 779 
Pep C Ie DEOCUCESS c..0's srcrs'c cree «cis cecae' ore 7 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 136 
Iron and steel products.............. 53 
Transportation equipment........... 59 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 29 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1 
Chemicals and allied products...... 16 
Miscellaneous industries?............ 19 
Totals, Nova Scotia.............. 1,524 


New Brunswick 


Foods and beverages............... 346 
Peminer products. . 2.0)... ..-. cane oe 8 
INET eS che ches ob. 0 ose teres a 13 
DOPE RAESSTULGS 5 fe Gienet es veces nee oe 1 

Ne isk wele cerane ope 6 
a a 501 
TED OCUCEE.. 6 a aye c vee co sls ccemse ve 16 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 73 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 684. 
91593—44 


12,797,555 

604, 333 

1,361,428 
1 


191,281 
7,177,099 
17, 283,791 
2,421,013 


73,176,538 
1,082,096 
1,177,243 

1 


255,774 
19, 188, 679 
45,355, 288 

1,519,498 


31,945,301 
1,131,332 
1,753,154 

1 


298, 608 
12,571,091 
44,988, 192 

4,275, 813 


107,754, 469 
2,224,019 
3,070,618 

1 


570,931 
32,381, 496 
97,980,345 

5, 863, 788 
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1._Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group 1955—continued 


: ; Estab- Em- Bonn 
Province and Industrial Group ls ployees arnings 
No. No. $ 
New Brunswick—concluded 

Iron and steel products.............. 3l 1,205 3,378, 842 
Transportation equipment........... 10 | 2,473 7,028, 876 

Non-ferrous metal products......... 1 1 i 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 24 539 1,421,816 

Products of petroleum and coal...... 1 1 4 
Chemicals and allied products...... 7 131 441,001 
Miscellaneous industries’............ 17 933 2,576,310 
Totals, New Brunswick......... 1,052 | 22,4384 56,683,345 

Quebec 
Foods and beverages........-.++-++- 2,622 | 46,146 123, 843, 253 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... Jo} 0,000 24,397,707 
Rubberproductsie, sae sce eta oe 32 | 6,745 19,697,454 
iueather productsse. em acorn cea 344 | 16,190 33,419,597 
Textilesvy,.. has eae et es Mee dee ee 455 | 39,496 | 105,464,027 
Knitting mnlseacc) as oe he a 147 | 10,193 21,302,996 
Clothmoee. er eet chine eee 1,608 | 56,508 | 118,981,924 
Wood productss cn. ie ce cr tie ion 3,215 | 32,965 73, 803,262 
Paper Productswas.ncta crm winston ¢ lake 198 | 35,851 136, 637, 150 
Printing, publishing and allied trades] 1,247 | 19,182 62,325,924 
Tron and steel products.............. 679 | 41,501 | 142,368,167 
Transportation equipment........... 118 | 31,197 110, 463, 879 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 187 | 18,919 71,633,330 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 98 | 20,468 73,705, 658 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 339 | 11,467 37, 459, 420 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 18 | 4,045 15,784,980 
Chemicals and allied products...... 371 | 21,236 73,975,901 
Miscellaneous industries............. 483 | 10,081 25,813,324 
Totals, Quebec.................. 12,194 | 429,575 
Ontario 
Foods and beverages..............+: 2,903 | 71,663 } 209,350,205 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... O40) Sey et 5,028, 82 
Rubberproductssscenhce eters ee 42 | 15,106 53,895,965 
Leather products: 20.) eno eye 231 | 12,559 31,689, 202 
EXECS teres hain ero ok eee 384 | 26,390 74,508,395 
Rai¢tine mills... ere. . 131 | 10,299 23,569, 028 
@lotinne? Ua eee Mae aati eeeec ieee 758 | 24,062 58,447,292 
Wood*ntoductsi. = evens essa ake ge ns 2,509 | 35,961 96,350, 236 
Paperprogucts,. 2s. oes cs «sige tre 271) | 33,911 130,998, 856 
Printing, publishing and allied trades} 1,825 | 34,908 | 124,315,459 
Tron and steel products.............. 1,476 |115,318} 488,117,690 
Transportation equipment.......... 240 | 79,789 ol2) VIO Or2 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 311 | 26,709 98, 456,533 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 300 | 53,841 184, 407 , 008 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 523 | 19,960 69, 831, 593 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 36 | 7,314 31,001,492 
Chemicals and allied products...... Hoon ees Low 90,764, 804 
Miscellaneous industries............. 763 | 18,819 56, 067,370 
Totals, Ontario................i. 13,276 | 613,872 
Manitoba 

Foods and beverages...............- 369 | 9,693 30,065,677 
Rubber productsemms. 00 2c 6 ce 3 11 15,594 
Meather productss fecn to erect 24 703 1,459, 862 
Rextilege, oo Race a. eee AL eae to: 38 818 1,881,208 
NeGrtkncherads conllkch RRA oo Siiace oN - 3 68 a rds 
Olothing | Sia ne ee a oe 155 | 5,800 12,302, 847 
Wood'nroducts: 44-1 o- ene eae Sly Geils 4 7,709, 265 
Paper productSaccet cami cece ciate 23 1,490 4,924,595 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 684. 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


$ 


5, 162,096 
6,928,950 
1 


1,545,417 
1 


3,116,055 
2,397,585 


160, 905, 219 


618,697,977 
82,827,631 
24,780,045 
48,584,762 

229,891, 103 
33,375,387 

231,827,113 

154,623,085 

303,993,776 
56,730, 493 

201, 220,053 

121,672,511 

434,718,997 

120, 114, 280 
52,848, 933 

241,599, 599 

159, 643, 404 
35,392, 182 


887 , 227 , 268 
80,185,810 
112,162,510 
53,559, 676 
159, 466,394 
37,659,475 
91,282,395 
163,181,149 
299, 107,920 
107 , 432,095 
673, 665, 987 
932,192, 669 
420,976,114 
342,983, 423 
90,274, 280 
224,709,024 
266, 606, 480 
71,552,754 


a | | 


2,088,905,627 | 5,014,225,423 


159, 834, 275 
43,443 
3,015, 490 
6,003,993 
427,030 
24,748,700 
14, 268,955 
13, 104, 846 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture 


$ 


6,091, 127 
8,904,393 
1 


3,591,894 
1 


1,138,912 
4,118,397 


120,808, 214 


323,979,671 
74,611, 267 
35,055, 289 
51,477,352 

162,823,961 
36,212,112 

203, 306, 663 

125,214,942 

339, 683, 831 

112, 151,873 

254,316,898 

155,564,474 

191,270,904 

125, 195, 684 
85, 403 , 450 

132,863,573 

166,549,304 
46,651,758 


1,271,077,953 | 3,152,541,331 | 2,622,333,056 


552, 454, 759 


13,999,304" 


151,674,057 
49,696,897 
138, 218, 299 
37,415, 412 
90, 643,373 
159, 299, 814 
309, 677,328 
218, 180, 427 
794,871,975 
565,078,192 
319, 600, 466 
332, 283,086 
158, 642,076 
138,702,371 
291,452,789 
104,764, 146 


68,068,598 

53, 687 
2,299, 880 
3,549, 822 

283, 266 
17,968, 907 
12, 667, 587 
17,196,101 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


$ 


11,517,473 
16,173,716 
1 


6, 237, 887 
1 


4,211,083 
6, 843,225 


294,829,050 


949, 487, 854 
156, 559, 853 
59, 800, 237 
100,729, 618 
396, 695, 292 
70,112,820 
436,026,753 
283,743,769 
688,374, 500 
170,064,348 
463,989,550 
281,343,672 
660, 250,574 
248,149,015 
152, 196, 126 
387,331,805 
334,497,949 
83,013,339 


5, 922,367,074 


1,454,092, 885 


94,318, 568 
262, 157,593 
104, 595, 157 
303, 594,004 

76,276,871 
181,796, 168 
327,624, 138 
635, 238,218 
328, 237,043 


1,488,210, 691 
1,513, 678,038 


760, 620,623 
687,583, 811 
266,277,871 
376,579,184 
578,133,840 
178,628, 258 


4,426,654,771 | 9,617,642, 961 


230,679,025 
97,737 
5,404,998 
9,694, 337 
721,000 
42,754,448 
27,319,852 
31,416, 967 


ss 
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PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURES 


1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group 1955—continued 


Province and Industrial Group 


Manitoba—concluded 


Printing, publishing and allied trades 
Iron and steel products.............. 
Transportation equipment........... 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 
Chemicals and allied products...... 
Miscellaneous industries............. 


Totals, Manitoba................ 


Saskatchewan 


Foods and beverages............... 
Heeather productS’... 5... ..2e2...0. 
exited.) buret. cask icaseiants tee. b.2 
aaa aa Ce Sarr 
CANO CG) aed Caretta aioe teeta: Sai ee 
Mood products a) Petes: olds tes ENE: 
READCTADLOCUCUS Merete. yess doe es Kae 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 
Tron and steel products.............. 
Transportation equipment........... 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 
Chemicals and allied products...... 
Miscellaneous industries?............ 


Alberta 


Foods and beverages................ 
meer DrOduCtSiikis. hiss. sk aie Leese 
MGALNEL PYOUUCUS. 2.60. oe caja ees ee 
MCROMCR Srey ise cme eee ores oer rres 
Amiri mls: | eco, on. I. ftom. dooce 
LSE $9 pea ae ee ala 
MMOCSDEOMUCES fhe... of aniack.wlesheael es 
BPADEMEPLOUUCS, 5 «,o. c-...0 01. sco vcaew et 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 
Tron and steel products.............. 
Transportation equipment.......... 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 
Chemicals and allied products...... 
Miscellaneous industries®............ 


Totals, Alberta.................. 


British Columbia 


Foods and beverages................ 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 
eb per products's: . 2. o.6s..eeeen «3 
EMME SDTOCUCES.« e..ocsises ose pesos 
NOS URS eet oe ee en 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 


91593—443 


Hstab- | am. Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
lish- eri Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Used Manufacture | Shipments 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
285 elicit 20 11,158,700 9, 207,026 19, 870, 426 29,337,415 
126 4,937 17,574, 860 24,796,148 33,009, 096 59,374, 050 
28 6,184 19,746,690 18,551, 193 22.390, 454 41,551,534 
18 466 1,672,119 9,512,080 10,569, 470 20,514, 984 
19 872 2,612,640 5,096, 462 6, 080, 256 11,211,665 
3 1,213 3,807,792 5, 441,725 10, 887, 228 18,217,066 
6 783 3,027, 634 26,165,784 14,371,721 41,966,517 
38 743 1,969, 907 6, 748, 407 5, 067,371 12,124,065 
59 680 1,657,008 2,733,208 3,138, 238 5,965, 421 
1,549 | 41,318 | 121,718,573 | 329,698,765 | 247,472,108 588,351,081 
231 | 4,975 15,098, 450 87,444, 147 39,314, 447 128, 279, 268 

1 1 1 r 1 1 
8 69 145, 841 1,063,411 194,785 1,261,676 

1 1 1 1 1 1 
14 255 582,185 1,042,912 929, 883 1, 858, 279 
382 Leet 3, 182,652 5,898,977 6, 248, 936 12, 408, 066 
4 27 67,325 100, 236 135, 832 233,096 
188 1,523 4,378,361 2,999, 542 7,335,726 10,478,578 
53 713 2,288,782 3,613, 124 3,522,471 7, 219.093 
7 16 36,974 28, 134 58, 801 90,309 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 
34 352 1,018,541 975, 838 2, 827,320 3,917,962 
12 15,235 5,071,730 51,999,935 29,989,513 85, 153, 682 
10 200 743,057 2,255, 904 541,533 3,170, 604 
17 554 2,211,613 16,656,541 22,499,375 41,091,424 
966 | 11,490 34,825,511 | 174,078,761 | 113,598,622 | 295,162,037 
419 | 11,091 33,031,892 192,179,921 78,721,470 272,807,725 

1 1 1 1 1 1 
10 46 103,955 100,932 127,955 224,604 
19 368 1,231,541 2,837,719 1,922,655 5, 108, 352 
d 43 90,885 106,578 130,058 259, 599 
24 834 1,778, 847 3,282,972 4,293, 202 7,662,761 
989 5, 966 13,504, 177 28,711,851 27,051,937 56,917,489 
13 56 1, 894, 363 5, (30,327 4,443,628 10, 268, 129 
276 2,414 7,148, 826 6,079,129 14, 324, 609 20,573,810 
153 3, 464 12,002, 292 18, 568,027 22,004,030 40,552,978 
23 2,831 9,251,106 9,082, 564 10, 036, 263 19,389,748 
12 685 2,860, 212 6,781,448 8,009, 851 15,164,078 
9 194 517,640 2,056, 107 1,089, 032 3,088, 129 
76 2,070 8, 236, 406 12,111,809 19,897,621 33,035, 807 
21 1,822 7,359,750 65,927,531 47,126,611 116, 232,764 
31 1e513 6,717,633 11,822,005 21,822,372 36, 865,383 
47 335 1,022, 290 643, 938 2,307,407 2,996, 879 
25126 | 34,846 | 106,548,815 | 366,022,853 | 263,308,701 641,148, 235 
667 | 16,539 49,241,369 | 212,627,607 | 107,792,278 323,395, 341 

i 1 1 1 1 1 
4 47 157,359 87,542 233,916 343, 474 
18 493 1,174,079 2,022,191 1,889,722 3, 897,639 
40 721 1,771,397 4,480,124 3,064, 231 7, 823,376 
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ne 


1._Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group 1955—concluded 


Estab- Sue Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Province or Territory lish- earner Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 

and Industrial Group ments | P'OY Used Manufacture | Shipments 

q No. | No. $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia—concluded 
Knitting amills asain ee eae? ee 4 247 562,910 759, 404 1,076,515 1,836,958 
Glothing:5. a0 san tases Mestre =i 70 | 1,487 3,281,108 5,450, 474 4,953,085 10, 454, 440 
Wood products tee sae anes erietains 2,400 | 48,448 143,069,559 | 311,653,033 270,777,218 589,778, 471 
IRaperiproductsieee rarer tie ee 46} 8,640 37,906, 735 90, 486, 049 LOS, daiioae 204,185, 484 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 415 5,000 17,730,153 11,965,388 30, 225, 896 42,550, 838 
Iron and steel products.............- 311 8,118 30,376, 187 48,226, 842 55,585, 752 104, 259,300 
Transportation equipment.......... 104 4,569 17,370, 266 14, 226, 460 28,931,716 43,693,697 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 49 5,574 23,061, 935 85, 644, 022 37, 168, 503 126,984,777 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 38 708 VEY MMi tohs) 6,797,351 4,366, 222 11,129,767 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 90 1,804 6,449,097 8,144, 502 14, 088, 364 23,765, 705 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 8 1,474 6,486, 597 66,298, 896 41,236,973 110,852,119 
Chemicals and allied products...... 92 | 2,494 9,508,706 24,519, 137 38,770,615 66,069, 567 
Miscellaneous industries?............ 130 1,050 3, 285, 687 2,584, 646 5,539,170 8,323, 863 
Totals, British Columbia........ 4,486 | 102,408} 353,810,727 | 895,973,668 | 750,877,508 | 1,679,344,816 
Yukon and N.W.T. 

Foods and beverages............55. 6 22 50, 257 74,082 124,541 211,434 
WiOOGgDrOduGiG tamale -'< 1. mee able 14 63 147 , 605 201,303 293, 295 512,538 
Allcotherseroupses scart -teniee. ae 6 85 406, 645 2,568,510 1,314, 675 4,027,028 
Totals, Yukon and N.W.T....... 26 170 604,597 2,843,895 1,732,511 4,751,000 


i 


1 Cannot be published separately for confidential reasons and therefore included in ‘Miscellaneous industries’’. 
2 Publication authorized by the firms concerned. 3 Includes all groups for which figures cannot be published. 
4Cannot be published separately for confidential reasons and therefore included in ‘‘All other groups’’. 
’ Includes printing, publishing and allied trades, iron and steel products, non-ferrous metal products, products of 


petroleum and coal, and chemicals and allied products. 


2—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 
ees eerie 
Number of] Percentage ercentage || Number of Percentage ercentage 
Province or Territory Establish- ie Tee. of eee Establish- o ae ; of poe 
ments umber o ments umber o 
Employing | Establish- Employees Employing | Establish- Employees 
500 or more ments ni arn x 500 or more ments tiehee 
Persons _ | in Province Establish. Persons _ | in Province Estebli a 
ments ments 
Newfoundlandinn-sscecaee cee re 3 0.4 41.1 3 0.4 39.4 
Prince Edward Island.............. — — — — _ —_ 
Nova Scotian cee oe riers 6 0.4 29.5 5 0.3 26.8 
Niewalsiling wicks. nsceniee siete ae v4 0.7 29.1 7 0.7 28.8 
Qe Dee Ree Fats be te ian tartans phi poele ots 128 1.0 36.9 138 pa 37s 
Ontariow Sa sees £5 6 oats igh elon: 182 1.4 30) 4 181 Ud! 39.3 
Manitobare soo Oke sabe Gib s sh ate Se 0) 0.6 Zoo 10 0.6 23.9 
Daslsat Che wee cuiicte'c ait telete ts rtene ta — — _ — _ —_ 
SAT erties |S OO Sop eee ere ccc at te trae i 0.3 15.1 7 0.3 14.9 
British’ @olumibiaw.aee oc tree 28 0.6 26.6 29 0.6 26.9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... — — ss a —— —_ 
Canadadencuccsnolees 370 1.0 35.9 380 1.0 35.7 


Neen eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee a as a ee 
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Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


The Atlantic Provinces are of economic importance in a number of fields, such as 
pulp and paper, fish processing, sawmills and primary iron and steel. In N ewfoundland 
manufacturing production is dominated by the forest and fisheries resources. Pulp and 
paper was the most important industry in 1955 with shipments valued at $62,615,842 
followed by fish processing with $17,445,197. These two industries accounted for 69 p.c. 
of the total production of the Province. In Prince Edward Island agriculture and fishing 
resources, butter and cheese, fish processing, and prepared stock and poultry feeds are the 
leading industries. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines and its fisheries as well as 
extensive forests and agricultural lands and is favoured with easy access by sea to the 
high grade iron ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources are based the leading 
manufactures of fish processing, primary iron and steel, sawmills, pulp and paper, ship- 
building and butter and cheese. In addition an important petroleum refinery, cotton 
yarn and cloth, and coke and gas plants add to the diversification of manufacturing in the 
Province. The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp and paper and 
sawmilling industries. Other important manufacturing and processing is based on fish 
and agricultural resources. 


Considering the Atlantic Provinces as an economic unit, pulp and paper was the 
leading industry in 1955 with factory shipments valued at $178,103,158. This was followed 
by fish processing with $88,652,293, sawmills $46,516,711, primary iron and_ steel 
$43,561,192, shipbuilding $26,806,967, and butter and cheese $25,830,553. These six 
industries accounted for 53.5 p.c. of the total factory shipments of the Atlantic region. 
Other leading industries with shipments valued at $10,000,000 or more were (in order of 
value): sugar refining, petroleum products, sash, door and planing mills, bread and other 
bakery products, slaughtering and meat packing, miscellaneous food preparations, railway 
rolling-stock, printing and publishing, prepared stock and poultry feeds and breweries. 


In the Atlantic region the program of industrial development has been more selective 
than in some of the other provinces. Fish processing, new sawmills, increased pulp-making 
capacity and the manufacture of non-metallic building materials like cement and gypsum 
products have accounted for well over 50 p.c. of the industrial growth. There are, however, 
a few outstanding exceptions. Two sizable defence plants have been established in Nova 
Scotia, one to repair and overhaul naval aircraft and the other to build and repair radar 
and related electronic equipment. Considerable development has taken place in New- 
foundland. Besides plants for the manufacture of cement and gypsum wallboard and 
plaster, factories for producing boots and shoes, birch veneer, cotton textiles, leather and 
optical goods, industrial machinery and a leather tannery were established, thus broadening 
the industrial base of the Province. 


Despite the rapid development in the Atlantic Provinces since 1949, manufacturing 
production did not quite keep pace with the development in the more industrialized 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. This is indicated by a slight drop in 
the Atlantic Provinces’ share of the Canadian total which declined from 4.5 p.c. in 1949 to 
3.9 p.c. in 1955. In number of persons employed there was an increase of 1.0 p.c. for the 
Atlantic Provinces as compared with an increase of 10.6 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 
For earnings of employees the increase was 37.8 p.c. as compared with 59.7 p.c.’ for 
Canada. 


Up to 1952 the increase in employment in the Atlantic Provinces was about the 
same as for Canada as a whole. From 1953 to 1955, however, employment in the Atlantic 


- Provinces declined by 6.0 p.c. while for Canada as a whole the decline was 2.2 p.c. The 


increased employment since 1949 reported by Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia was offset by a drop of 4.3 p.c. in New Brunswick, resulting in a net increase 
of only 1.0 p.c. for the Atlantic Provinces as compared with an increase of 10.6 p.c. for 
Canada. Selling value of factory shipments were 32.5 p.c. higher in the Atlantic Provinces 


_ while for Canada as a whole they were 56.2 p.c. higher. 
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MANUFACTURES 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces 1955 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1954 have not been published in the Canada Year Book but are available from 
DBS publication General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada 1954. 


Industry 


Newfoundland 


Pulp and paper! cade. sae. i 
Mish processing 1440-a eee aes 
IBREWEICSI ER cnet cot en ee ree 
Sash, door and planing mills...... 
Bread and other bakery products.. 
Carbonated beverages............ 
Sawing eee yim she renery. gee Plea 
Printing and publishing........... 
DISCULUSTN, Seeen, Seo toni es 
Other leading industries?......... 


Totals, Leading Industrics... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Percentage of leading industries 
to. .allandustries: .% fesse s fen: 


Prince Edward Island 


Batterands Cheese a. /ai sys sas ses 
Hishe processing Jac season ae 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 
Printing and publishing........... 
Say LOU So etter reaches 


WTotais, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Endustries......... 


Percentage of leading industries 
tovallandustricsa. Jbtaem twee: 


Nova Seotia 


Hishsprocessingscsacvne oa eem ness 
Primary-iron and steeli:.f.4 5.42.40 
DUEL WILD LLG) ee cane nea ce oc eer 
PulpyanGapaper...asce. aoe hwee. oe 
lavalaiadtonvars ame ae euubee boc 
Butter and-cheese 0.04... 2.8 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Sash, door and planing mills...... 
Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 

GUIGUSE Sree iON nce eke 
Printing and publishing........... 
Knitted goods, not including 

MOSIGT Yt. icc Teer eee Ee ee oe 
@onlectionery.... os eee ee 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 
Carbonated beverages............ 
Miscellaneous food preparations. .. 
MenGilizergs en: . Saetiana ae aems coe 
All other leading industries!...... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries......... 


Percentage of leading industries 
CovallinGdustrics: sets. es ee tee. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 


Estab- em Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
lish- Paes Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
2 3,380 15, 223, 920 26,099, 089 32, 667,953 62,615, 842 
34 2ise 4,329,748 7,831, 603 9, 238, 800 17, 445, 197 
3 175 602, 743 775,248 2,607,587 3,397,308 
23 285 649, 543 2,019,762 964,575 on LOOFZo 
14 289 686, 831 1,680,373 1,276, 534 3,044,927 
11 115 279,879 782,913 1,330,990 2,163,823 
549 919 533,581 966, 571 1,090, 022 2,114, 437 
7 256 783,744 343,177 1, 490, 252 1, 869, 259 
3 165 430,975 538,317 761,021 1,348,119 
9 605 2,125,991 4,608,530 4,864,960 9,901,176 
655 | 8,924 25, 646, 935 45,645,583 56,292, 694 107, 000,345 
785 | 16,361 28, 604, 468 49,914,856 60, 586, 922 115,579,036 
83.4 86.1 89.6 91.4 92.9 92.6 
17 196 408, 671 3,917,386 989, 484 4,955,875 
36 448 504, 080 oO atacal 974,815 4,072,015 
11 50 85, 933 919,342 231, 604 1, 162, 838 
10 100 110,876 441,651 261,718 725,841 
3 143 336, 241 138, 831 564, 228 716,795 
69 138 125,871 PAS IPA 287, 604 593,050 
4 279 784,145 6,878, 749 1,958,655 8,969, 484 
159 1,354 290005917 15, 627, 402 5, 268, 108 21,195,898 
204 1,789 3,074, 085 16,803,035 6,431, 660 23,628,831 
feses 76.5 76.6 93.0 81.9 89.7 
194 4,381 7,821, 402 32,304, 922 14,071,056 47,211, 662 
3) 4,089 14,542,200 18, 838, 833 17,925, 406 43,561, 192 
643 3,247 4,524,842 13,431, 162 9,290,391 23,057,289 
4 1,215 4,350,655 7,458, 206 VOGT SAT 21,084,371 
18 2, 889 9,042,542 7,813,661 11,956,277 20,064, 822 
23 718 1,722,891 7,677,336 3,411,170 11,422,817 
80 858 1,833,385 3,880, 803 O00 Deg aa 8,023,885 
64 768 1,593,757 5,089, 851 2,401,419 7,612,279 
3 676 2,054, 041 3,968,514 3,083,479 7,581,324 
27 779 2,443, 861 1,357,784 4,752,335 6,199,760 
3 648 1-250; 231 2,878, 804 1,925,747 5,035,910 
6 809 1,554, 900 2,803,960 1,974,317 5,013, 893 
ily 470 719,212 2,146, 432 1, 424, 396 4,212,853 
13 96 185,550 3,414, 184 730,273 4.1/2) 35% 
31 295 655, 620 1,216,083 2,547, 122 3, 884, 820 
i! 182 359,901 1.947, 571 1,365, 831 3,383,694 
3 62 172,218 1,542,210 406 , 780 2,069,120 
15 3,694 12,378,689 40, 826,674 28,194,133 71,848,796 
1,158 | 25,876 67,205,897 | 158,596,999 | 121,462,960 295,440,838 
1,524 | 30,218 76,555, 923 175,194, 419 139, 646, 423 331,129,690 
75.98 85.63 87.79 90.53 86.98 89.22 
687. | 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces 1955—concluded 


Estab-| pn. Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- oe Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick 
Pee and papers i. Oe. Be 7 | 4,170 16,691,754 43,175, 866 43,632,194 94,402,945 
EE ee een ea ae 385 | 2,676 4,448,304 11,817,871 8,700, 269 20,751,935 
EAS DLOCESHING... .co., «one cic ec ca. 1674 25570 2,788,224 14, 493, 253 5,019, 835 19,923,419 
4| Miscellaneous food preparations... 13 365 675, 229 8,444,091 2,757,117 11,481,399 
5| Butter and cheese................ 29 449 978,686 6,966,770 2,351,984 9,451, 861 
6|Slaughtering and meat packing. . . 3 388 1,295,664 7,153,926 2,069,987 9,330,402 
7|Sash, door and planing mills...... 66 895 1,978, 667 5,711,307 2,733,043 8,617,415 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 61 848 1,765,346 3,750, 205 4,057,918 8,122,870 
9| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 14 198 446, 359 5, 687,451 850, 066 6,635,559 
Bol Bip buildings . b,c. sc the. 0.08 oe siy 1,212 2,863, 748 1,554, 936 4,838,538 6,586, 755 
11) Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 621 1,794, 587 2,017,808 3,423, 444 5, 626, 652 
12| Printing and publishing........... 21 638 1,748,640 825,040 3,169,635 4,064, 509 
fe mertilizers: te cf sovers. lice ences. 3 114 390, 724 3,049, 236 927,041 3,919,357 
14|Carbonated beverages............ 25 210 492,135 812,273 1,599,635 2,503,062 
15| Boxes and bags, paper............ G 181 387, 364 1,358, 799 951,037 2,322,295 
16)Confectionery.................00- 5 321 623 , 267 1,165, 862 1,048,061 2,286, 890 
17| Footwear, leather................ 3 289 569,329 1,011,398 1,074,392 2,108,510 
18} All other leading industries’... ... 9} 3,278 10, 124,346 31,339, 428 20,666,543 54,199,962 
Totals, Leading Industries... 824 | 19,423 50,062,373 | 150,335,515 | 109,870,739 21252005 29% 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,052 | 22,434 56,683,345 | 160,995,219 | 120,898,214 294,829, 050 
Percentage of leading industries 

total) industries. 2. Seed saeccat dels 78.33 | 86.58 88.32 93.48 90.95 92.34 
1 Publication of these figures was authorized by the firms concerned. 2 Includes hydraulic cement; 
dairy products, n.e.s.; miscellaneous food preparations; industrial machinery; gypsum products; paints, varnishes 

and lacquers. 3 Includes bags, cotton and jute; fertilizers; and slaughtering and meat packing. 


4 Includes breweries; cotton yarn and cloth; bridge building and structural steel; wire and wire goods; aircraft and 
parts; salt; coke and gas products; petroleum products; boxes and bags, paper; and railway rolling-stock. 

5 Includes biscuits; breweries; brass and copper products; brooms, brushes, and mops; hydraulic cement; railway 
rolling-stock; and sugar refining. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec with about 30 p.c. of Canada’s total selling value of factory shipments ranks 
as the second largest industrial province in Canada. Several important factors have 
contributed to the great industrial development of the Province. Its geographic situation 
is extremely favourable including as it does that great water highway, the St. Lawrence 
River with its excellent harbour 800 miles inland. There is also an extensive road system 
linking the small rural areas to the big industrial centres. Other significant factors include 
abundant forest resources, water power, minerals, agricultural lands and, of even more 
importance, an industrious and stable population. 


Quebec ranks first in available water power resources, having more than 40 p.c. of 
the total recorded for all Canada. Its power development has been remarkable and its 
installation of 8,031,422 h.p. at the end of 1955 represents about 45 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. The St. Lawrence River Beauharnois development of 1,408,000 h.p. and the 
Saguenay River Shipshaw development of 1,200,000 h.p. were the two largest in the country 
until 1955. They are now surpassed only by the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating 
Station in Ontario. 


Quebec has developed its $5,900,000,000 manufacturing output with such leading 
industries as pulp and paper, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, petroleum products, 
slaughtering and meat packing, cotton yarn and cloth, men’s and women’s clothing, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, synthetic textiles and silk, railway rolling-stock and leather 
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footwear. In common with the rest of Canada, Quebec experienced a great industrial 
expansion following World War II, an expansion affecting existing industrial areas as well 
as many towns and villages in the accessible areas of the Province. 

Quebec’s leading industry is pulp and paper with an output of approximately 
$561,000,000 in 1955. Quebec is a principal world centre for the production of newsprint 
with 55 major pulp and paper plants concentrated in the Three Rivers and Shawinigan 
Falls districts as well as along the Saguenay, Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. The 
production of non-ferrous metals has expanded considerably during the past decade. 
The output of aluminum has made impressive strides during recent years and reached 
a record total of 612,543 tons in 1955. Quebec, with its new furniture factories, its new 
titanium smelter and its expanded aluminum-making facilities, is challenging Ontario’s 
long-established lead in such fields of manufacture. 

Quebec’s industries are not as diversified as those of Ontario, although a number have 
an output approximately 50 p.c. or more of total Canadian production. Quebec pre- 
dominates in tobacco, cigar and cigarette industries with 94.0 p.c. of the Canadian total; 
women’s factory clothing 69.5 p.c.; cotton yarn and cloth 67.6 p.c.; men’s factory clothing 
56.2 p.c.; synthetic textiles and silk 53.0 p.c.; miscellaneous chemical products 44.2 p.c.; 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 43.6 p.c.; pulp and paper 42.3 p.c.; and railway 
rolling-stock 42.0 p.c. 

The manufacturing industries of Quebec, in common with those of other provinces, 
recovered in 1955 from the minor recession that occurred during 1954. All groups, 
with the exception of transportation equipment, reported increased value of shipments. 
For the Province as a whole the increase was 9.8 p.c. as compared with an increase of 
11.2 p.c. for Canada. Employment in all groups, with the exception of transportation 
equipment and leather products, was higher, the increase for the Province being 1.3 p.e. 
and for Canada 2.4 p.c. 


4.—Statisties of the Leading Industries of Quebee 1955 


Note.—Comparable figures for 1954 have not been published in the Canada Year Book but are available from 
DBS publication General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada 1954. 


Estab- Bae Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- 1 Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ bi $ $ 
1 Pulp.andipaver ferences eee 55 | 27,082 | 111,707,145 | 228,491,407 | 288,688,818 560,899,722 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
TEMMING Maeee eA aes OR. eee 11 | 11,640 47,836,458 | 343,383,403 | 152,533,164 528,494,241 
3|Petroleum products.............. 8 2,621 11,727,358 231,935, 327 124,329,573 367, 287, 829 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing... 4] 4,770 15,799,352 131,015,704 32,543, 803 163, 420, 145 
5| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
ANCL SUDDICS aan ae 39 | 12,026 43,672,331 73,693,585 81,459,477 157, 856,059 
6|Clothing, women’s factory....... 465 | 17,979 39,541,005 85,355, 388 71,581, 207 157, 368, 541 
7|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 21 | 13,844 36,341,037 | 106,048,378 49,316,900 155,316,025 
8|Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... 27 6,938 23, 497, 830 80, 164, 825 73,405,757 152,658, 093 
9|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 326 | 16,559 35, 480, 192 80,596, 107 60, 441,736 140, 851,120 
10) Butter and cheese................ OSOulOeeS 12,776,415 99, 403,748 25, 026, 033 126,595,144 
11) Aireraftiand-parts\..ce.0. — o0a8 24 | 11,066 43,555, 248 35,977,014 71,442,013 108, 446,781 
12| Railway rolling-stock............ 8 | 11,546 38,866, 755 58,366,801 42,962,501 103,324, 447 
13} Miscellaneous food preparations. .. 82 Pall 7,882,774 67,364,371 31,963, 154 100,504, 224 
14| Miscellaneous chemical products, 
LO CRCP eG eto Pee seta: what So ae Helle 23,474, 898 58,985,549 35,045, 441 ‘96,402,691 
15 | Murniture sae epee cea, ile ote 593 | 10,689 27,484, 134 42,130,720 43,653,389 86, 853, 873 
16|Synthetic textiles and silk........ 33 | 10,429 29,632,672 41, 430, 055 41,856,787 84,443,585 
17| Bread and other bakery products. 947 | 10,233 24,089,317 40,155,485 39, 836, 957 82,778,934 
WStSawnalls wae cate deer 1.575, |e 6,000 15, 253,546 49,701,657 30,917,364 81,381, 163 
19|Brass and copper products........ 38 2,727 9,799, 133 58,610,903 21,342,012 81,300,006 
20| Machinery, industrial............ LSS [Ihe Gifs tevee 27,489, 219 31,608,063 44,557,712 79,474, 607 
21! Footwear, leather................ 151 | 11,896 24, 434, 632 35,013,716 37,783, 402 73,0858, 637 
22|Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 16 | 3,639 15,362,020 27,611,019 35,020, 839 67, 627.636 
23| Boxes and bags, paper............ 61 | 4,876 13,190,510 41,175,316 25,199,342 66,700,213 
24|Sheet metal products............ 88 | 5,013 17,152,521 33, 560, 733 32,690,477 65,384,524 
25| Printing and publishing.......... ye EOE 25,111,290 18,771,387 46,097,753 65,308, 222 
26| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 262 1,818 4,435,976 51,151,794 11,150, 238 63 , 063, 453 
27! Rubber goods, including footwear. 382! 6,745 19,697,454 24,780,045 35,055, 289 59, 800, 237 


———— 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Quebee 1955—concluded 


Estab-| py Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- Tako Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No $ $ $ $ 

BMOMID OUMCINS «cones one Coes be be 11 7,291 23, 961, 643 22,390, 193 35,512,476 58,502,238 

29|/Sash, door and planing mills...... 784 5,844 12,907,211 32,959,399 20,869,089 54,814, 897 

30] Printing and bookbinding........ GID te mo 21,800, 953 18,743, 257 35,050, 482 54,397,997 

MEP ESREWENIEST! fiat bistiles ck deh eile Os 4 ly 25498 10,017,588 15,401, 426 37,035,911 53,669,936 

32] Primary iron and steel........... 15 | 38,689 14, 368, 957 16,693,689 34,025,151 Doe auc. aa 
36| Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 

EU LONSS ee eet atte et 2 93. | 3,691 11,921,189 16,410, 747 35,987,320 52,641,448 

34| Bridge and structural steel work. . 13 3,964 15,116,195 2561 ub. O49 24,417,119 50,618, 169 

35|Telecommunication equipment... 27 5, 267 19, 433,527 27, 227,779 24,051,322 50, 412, 887 

BOISE. WG UOT. oie yeuscsc.cistase-e.o. oud « cot REE 8,062,568 17,301, 926 81,155, 162 47,865,949 

37|Carbonated beverages............ 185 2,761 7,624,976 13, 653, 179 32,362, 278 47,031,620 

38| Miscellaneous paper goods, 1.e.s... ie 2,613 7,292,055 24, 464, 899 18, 848, 523 43,703,612 

39| Clothing, children’s factory...... 127 5,485 10,242,119 22,468,613 16,845,793 39,606, 109 

49| Wire and wire goods.............. 33 2,843 10,566,526 22,219,163 16,734, 243 39,580,957 

Totals, Leading Industries!...| 7,750 | 298,373 | 918,606,729 %452,128,119 | 1,948,796,007 | 4,523,018, 894 

Totals, All Industries......... 12,194 | 429,575 | 1,271,077,953 | 3,152,541,331 | 2,622,333,056 5, 922,867,074 


Percentage of leading industries 
GORA ACUStTICS.qcecieeinc asta x 0c 56 


1 Sugar refining is also a leading industry but statistics are confidential. 


Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


Ontario, one of the world’s major industrial areas, accounts for approximately half 
of Canada’s manufacturing production. Here, the proximity of raw materials, cheap 
hydro-electric power, and a strategic location in relation to export markets, not only on 
this Continent but overseas, have been the decisive factors of development. Most of the 
manufactures of the Province and most of its population are located in the southern area. 
This area has the inestimable advantage of bordering on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway system, which gives access westward to the heart of the Continent and eastward 
to the shipping routes of the world, and which is also the source of most of Ontario’s hydro- 
electricity. Many new industrial areas are being created as new industries and branch 
plants of established industries are increasingly being located in the smaller towns. 


Despite the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario continues to 
maintain its predominance and in 1955 produced 49 p.c. of the nation’s manufactured 
goods. Steel ingot capacity is increasing. Huge investments have gone into the construc- 
tion of plants in Sarnia for a whole group of new products based on Alberta oil flowing 
through the Edmonton-Sarnia pipeline. Other significant developments are taking place 
in synthetic rubber, synthetic textiles, and industrial and consumer chemicals. Ontario 
has continued to gain in such traditional lines as motor vehicles, industrial and farm 
machinery, and the manufacture of household equipment, business and office machinery, 
and electrical apparatus and supplies. Numerous plants making aircraft components and 
building materials have favoured the Toronto area, and chemical and synthetic textile 
plants have been rising in the vicinity of Sarnia and along the lower reaches of the St. Law- 
rence River between Cornwall and Kingston. 


Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 
province, Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor vehicles, motor vehicle 
parts, heavy electrical machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, starch and 
glucose, bicycles, and the processing of raw tobacco are carried on practically in this 
Province alone. Of the forty leading industries in Canada in 1955, a substantial number 
of them were dominated by Ontario’s share of the total production. These industries, 
with the percentage which the production of each bears to the 1955 Canada total 
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are as follows: motor vehicles 98.9 p.c., motor vehicle parts 96.1 p.c., heavy electrical 
machinery 91.0 p.c., rubber goods 81.3 p.c., telecommunications equipment 79.2 p.c., 
primary iron and steel 78.4 p.c., iron castings 70.7 p.c., fruit and vegetable preparations 
65.6 p.c., aircraft and parts 64.9 p.c., miscellaneous paper products 63.0 p.c., sheet metal 
products 59.0 p.c., printing and bookbinding 58.5 p.c., brass and copper products 58.3 p.c., 
industrial machinery 57.1 p.c., acids, alkalies and salts 53.8 p.c., paper boxes and bags 
52.1 p.c., furniture 50.5 p.c., and miscellaneous chemical products 50.0 p.c. 


There are also a number of medium-sized industries with a total Canadian production 
of over $100,000,000 in which Ontario dominated: agricultural implements to the extent 
of 92.4 p.c., soaps and washing compounds 88.4 p.c., refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, etc., 
80.1 p.c., household and office machinery 73.9 p.c., hardware, tools and cutlery 71.6 p.c., 
heating and cooking apparatus 69.6 p.c., and confectionery 56.5 p.c. 

The manufacturing industries of Ontario in 1955 reported $9,617,642,961 as the 
selling value of factory shipments, an increase of 12.7 p.c. over the previous year. This 
was the highest on record and exceeded the previous high attained in 1953 by 8.3 p.c. 
Accompanying the increase in shipments was an increase of 2.5 p.c. in the number of 
employees which totalled 613,872 in 1955. 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Ontario 1955 


Nots.—Comparable figures for 1954 have not been published in the Canada Year Book but are available from 
DBS publication General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada 1954. 


Estab- Em- Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- Biel Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POYEes Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
EiMotor vehiclesnc. ccc: me ccc a 9 | 32,491 131,049,092 | 626,514.547 264,274,618 897, 044, 382 
2} Non-ferrous metal smelting and : 

COMMING eke cc agaeie aoe we 9 | 10,595 43,368,237 | 256,783,209 | 218,573,605 492,930,068 
3|Primary iron and steel........... 18 | 23,369 102,907,093 171,581,869 | 228,709,663 412,013,769 
A Pulplands papers ceaeeree eo: ose A1 | 19,108 83, 226, 439 167,312,533 | 209,562,479 401,749,103 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing.... 56 | 8,740 31,382,574 | 248,146,755 76,940, 650 321,452,118 
6) Petroleum products..........-... 14 5,456 23,840,217 183,614, 354 111,638,401 |} 305,587,774 
7|Motor vehicle parts.............. 108 | 18,813 70,811, 811 144,231,441 124,702,990 274,068, 620 
8| Rubber goods, including footwear. 42 | 15,106 53,895, 965 1125162;,,510 151,674, 057 262,157,598 
5) Acrerattiandmparts,+. sec. aes ssa. 23 | 19,036 77,331,466 | 100,513,012 125,984, 113 229, 943,128 

10|Telecommunication equipment... 85 | 18,344 40,976,136 127,534,970 85, 120, 352 208, 665, 818 
11|Machinery, heavy electrical...... 47 | 20,357 75,623,014 66, 635, 308 110, 935, 548 180, 540, 736 
12| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 

TaAndisuppliessn keeee on-e ee a 98 | 10,908 37, 299,630 80,170,090 75, 164, 084 159, 963, 621 
13] Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 201 | 10,804 26, 427, 874 92,750,395 64,907,714 153,580,451 
14|Sheet metal products............ 190 | 11,814 40,096, 857 81,284,310 70,490,712 153, 471, 849 
15) Butter and) eheese.....2........-. 461 | 7,466 22,316,516 107,002, 656 39,896, 128 150, 108, 668 
16|Machinery, industrial............ 189 | 13,228 49,007,631 61,038, 874 83,390, 729 144, 554, 309 
17| Printing and publishing.......... 299 | 18,527 525570, 300 36, 958, 228 95,156,027 133, 240, 955 
18] Kurmitune orev fetes acs B oe as 712 | 15,088 43,767,818 61,194, 442 68,760,514 132) 115, 8155 
19 | Castinessironeten. tec s eee 92 | 9,831 36, 747, 202 59, 724, 787 68, 937,322 129, 285,300 
20| Brass and copper............... HF 91 5,301 19,801,401 87,350, 242 38, 443, 888 126, 223,042 
21| Bread and other bakery products. 842 | 14,581 38, 462,549 54,169,161 62,217,114 120, 458, 289 
22) Printing and bookbinding........ 771 | 12,996 42,031,349 43,500,618 73,076, 895 117,547,549 
23| Miscellaneous food preparations... 111 4,285 13,515, 544 75,190, 639 38, 630, 768 115,738,579 
24| Boxes and bags, paper............ 104 7,447 24,021, 898 66,353, 996 44,352, 162 111,316, 154 
25|Miscellaneous chemical products, 

TOTO PRIA is Mes Pe cles a 130 | 4,839 18, 437, 653 47,714,441 55,605, 926 109, 049, 859 - 

26| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

andseapplian Gest: eww. st oe hee 56} 7,600 24,618,410 51,260,785 49,340,027 108,659, 268 

27| Miscellaneous paper goods........ 119s Gaon: 21,645,026 58, 685, 127 48 , 560, 622 108,380,913 
28| Agricultural implements.......... 31 | 10,859 39,447,957 55,355,001 50,109,785 105, 283, 706 
29| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... Da OY Ve UO NTEN 34,219, 823 35,515,579 59,598,910 95,637,098 
30 Breweries ete Paes aco cai k 21 3, 293 14, 488, 568 20,417, 659 72,616, 224 94, 470, 237 
31| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 21 4,455 17,876,310 30,991,574 52,176,835 92,645,255 
32 | Mloue mails hye. co cee er: 45 | 2,016 6,389, 800 75,748,399 14, 556, 486 90,998,121 
33|Soaps, washing compounds and 

cleaning preparations........... 70 Bie its) 12,130, 847 40,278,638 47,501,506 88,510,571 

34| Tobacco processing and packing... 10: | tl 62 3,428, 168 75,926, 144 8,488, 102 84,649,307 
30| Railway rolling-stock............ 13 | 5,726 21,053, 889 49 635,074 32,559, 228 + 83,079,946 
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5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Ontario 1955—concluded 


Estab- | py. Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- lowed Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Used Manufacture | Shipments 
.3 No. | No. $ § § $ 
36| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 340 | 2,876 7,650,422 61,219,900 18,643, 109 81,093, 831 
$7| Heating and cooking apparatus... 68 5,980 20,345, 984 41,306,115 37,014,551 78,592,179 
38|Wire and wire goods.............. 69 | 5,581 20, 871, 107 69, 2earode 37, 859, 066 78, 563,195 
39|Machinery, household, office and 
Beare a Meeer er serine Kiewit cekces 46 | 5,412 19, 445,930 35, 084, 936 42,657,368 78, 548,988 
40|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 152310) 242 24,487,319 37, 127,659 37,795,977 74,413,309 
Totals, Leading Industries...| 6,076 | 413,341 | 1,486,977,861 | 3,862,214,489 | 3,196,624,200 | 7,186,333, 473 
Totals, All Industries......... 13,276 | 613,872 | 2,088,905,627 | 5,014,225,423 | 4,426,654,771 | 9,617,642, 961 
Percentage of leading industries to 
RTOS ULIOS coe ee te oe 45.77 | 67.33 71.18 77.03 (2,2 74.72 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces are those based on agricultural re- 
sources—grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. Next in importance generally 
are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident population, such as 
the baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. The extensive railway services require 
large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially in the Winnipeg area. The 
widespread use of motor vehicles and power machinery on farms has given rise to petroleum 
refineries in each province. The greatly increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta 
will undoubtedly lead to further development of the refining industry. This industry, 
which was in second place in 1955, has made tremendous strides in the Prairie Provinces 
-since 1949. It has increased its proportion of the total manufacturing production of the 
Prairie Provinces from 8.5 p.c. in 1949 to 15.8 p.c. in 1955. In Manitoba, the early com- 
mercial centre of the Prairies, natural resources of accessible water powers, forests and, 
more recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 
In Saskatchewan, while the main economic role continues to be played by agriculture, 
oil and uranium are coming into prominence. 


In water power resources the Prairie Provinces are not so well endowed as the more 
highly industrialized provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. At the end of 
1955 power installation in the three Provinces totalled only 1,191,845 h.p. or about 7 p.c. 
of the Canadian total. However, developments of natural gas and oil will, in large 
measure, be able to overcome a lack of water power resources which is so vital to industrial 
development. 


In the Prairie Provinces the nature of development varies from one province to another. 
Alberta has moved to the forefront, especially since 1950. There the emphasis has been 
more on the manufacture of machinery and equipment, including products like drill bits 
and tanks, heat exchangers and other bulky equipment for the burgeoning oil and gas 
industries. Chemicals, and especially petrochemicals, have made striking gains; second in 
terms of new growth, they now embrace various rayon intermediates and polythene plastics, 
as well as fertilizers and the manufacture of other new inorganic products like caustic 
soda and chlorine. Sizable gains have been made by the expansion of food processing 
plants and the construction of additional factories for making building materials. 


Manitoba, next to Alberta in value of shipments, experienced great development in 
manufacturing production during the War and postwar periods although, percentagewise, 
it did not keep pace with the other two Prairie Provinces. Since 1946, however, development 
has been on a wide front. The increase in the number of persons employed totalled 2,951, 
about 42 p.c. of which was reported by the iron and steel group. In 1955 the foods and 
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beverages group was in first place as an employer of labour, followed in order by trans- 
portation equipment, clothing, iron and steel products, printing, publishing and allied 
trades, and wood products. These six industries accounted for 81 p.c. of the manufacturing 
employment of Manitoba. 

Developments in Saskatchewan have continued along more or less traditional lines. 
The largest gains in shipments have been recorded by the food processing industry and a 
substantial increase has also been shown by the building materials group, which includes 
non-metallic mineral products and lumber. However, the largest single gain in employment 
has been in the refining of oil for local use. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces 1955 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1954 have not been published in the Canada Year Book but are available from 
DBS publication General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada 1954. 


Selling Value 


Estab- Eni Cost at Plant Value 
Industry lish- j Z Earnings of Materials Added by of Factory 
~ ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 

1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 13086 11,167,353 74, 765, 409 23, 355, 502 98,777,029 
2| Petroleum products... 0 sce cs 4 559 Pa DAVP) Dat 25,303,618 Saal lets 40,235, 459 
siButter and cheeses... case seers 69 1,289 3,607,075 21,448, 747 6,589,501 28,510,065 
4| Railway rolling-stock............ A\eed 51D 14, 603, 629 13, 258, 120 14,398,580 28,149,876 
5 Ee Lour sii ls ee eee ee eee 7 569 1,606, 149 21,098, 858 3,264, 146 24,516, 430 
6|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 49 | 2,714 5, 239,070 12,776,639 7,885,503 20, 568, 831 
7| Miscellaneous food preparations... 24 597 1,903, 509 oa aolae 4,947,237 19,165,052 
SEIN bare ta raneek rome: one aot: 134 1,760 4,570,788 9,136,730 7,392,043 16,693,786 
§) Pulprandspapel ore car ceane teins 5) 526 2,201,874 4,352,491 10,365,042 15, 869, 633 
10| Printing and publishing.......... 78 | 1,890 5,650, 480 4,607,118 10,935, 502 15, 694, 108 
11) Bread and other bakery products. 141 1,670 4,500,251 6,348, 857 7,632, 665 14, 483,055 
12/Clothing, women’s factory....... 27 1,648 8, 752, 564 7,437,013 5,244, 638 12,719,630 
LsiBrewerles stench sone 6 560 2, 261,594 1,996,040 9,548, 406 11,754, 695 
14| Printing and bookbinding........ 79 1,246 3,824,148 3,199,067 6,467,990 9,743,811 
15|Sheet metal products............. 21 -890 2,951,729 5,054, 125 4,187,868 9,582,763 
16) Boxes and bags, paper............ 9 607 1,826,140 5,243, 647 Ryesyiai olay 8,715,530 

17|Feeds, stock and poultry, pre- 
ALC War tisice seats SRE I 35 227 590, 391 5,918, 740 1,400, 427 7,449, 509 

18) Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 
GL: Seon enna Rae wha Parte t ens 11 608 2,182,303 2,756,555 Sroieneoe 6, 222,685 
19) Bags, cotton and jute............. 4 206 bila, Loe 4,647,304 891,525 5,575, 614 
20|Carbonated beverages........... 22 379 1,048,819 2,155, 949 3,221,769 5, 5388, 802 
21|Sash, door and planing mills...... 33 592 1,587,055 2,679, 109 2,290,951 5,062,055 
22|Other leading industries!.......... 9 3,02) 13, 167,058 22,325, 841 35, 566,507 60, 665, 820 
Totals, Leading Industries... 781 | 29,655 91,017,383 | 269,984,152 | 186,042,553 465, 694, 238 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,549 | 41,818 | 121,718,573 | 329,698,765 | 247,472,108 588,351, 081 

Percentage of leading industries to 

all ancustries ans ett. selec culos see HOSA Alem celerid, 74.78 81.89 75.18 79.15 
Saskatchewan 

1|Petroleum products.............. 10 1,194 4,941,003 51,666, 324 29,567,048 84,368,378 
EC LOUIATNNT LS (eee see a Boyce ecu cpay tie ) 759 2,516, 654 34,784, 680 7, 769,089 42,919,439 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 9 1,067 3,745, 614 21,397, 228 8,685,543 30, 440, 467 
AlButver audecheese seme as ni. eke 58 1,262 3,393,044 21,040, 805 6,932,706 28,277, 847 
5| Bread and other bakery products. 100 1,102 2,972,894 4,363,711 5,319, 637 9,994,720 
GiBrewerlestc ee ce ieee 5 361 1,386,473 1,946, 634 7,448,197 9,528, 164 
7| Printing and publishing........... 98 1,181 3,419,958 2,087, 633 5,915,936 8255378 
8|Sash, door and planing mills..... Se 440 1,198,838 ZeOSnon 1,948,040 4,819,953 
SiSAwnoils perce ccc oe thee cee carte 303 727 1,016, 240 Te AIS} 2 493) 1a 4,339,875 
10| Carbonated beverages...........- 24 265 643,141 1,452,193 2,002, 287 3, 632, 967 
11/Sheet metal products............. 7 256 815, 809 2,035,136 1,548,348 3,514, 423 
12| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 10 75 Zit 22 1,726,025 673, 218 2,246, 456 
Totals, Leading Industries?... 666 | 8,689 26,267,390 | 147,015,914 80, 298,164 232,208, 066 
Totals, All Industries......... 960 | 11,490 $4,825,511 | 174,078,701 | 113,598,622 295,162,037 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


THE MANUFACTURES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces 1955—concluded 
SS  ——O3O36VW0OOO3M#3OoweOS Ses 


Estab- En Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- i a Earnings of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | PPOYEES Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Alberta 
1/Slaughtering and meat packing... 15e)2 85 812 13,203,518 | 100,556,076 25, 503, 904 126, 627,676 
2|Petroleum products.............. 18 | 1,803 7,327,419 65, 810, 758 47,008,996 115,989, 698 
3|Butter and cheese................ 100 1,883 5,065, 208 27,929,126 8,529,705 36, 892,935 
POMC TOTS encsctes Rciseduce case cs 11 772 2,104,729 DOp Lie, LEO 4,427,599 30, 953, 838 
DOAWIIIUS. 5 aE pbed cance Sneek af Gl ale woE006 5,335, 850 10, 284,325 12,873, 546 23, 853, 097 
6)/Sash, door and planing mills...... 122°} 1,843 4,970,922 13, 455, 437 8,309, 832 22,086, 702 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 140 1,872 5,015, 240 7, 234, 534 9,029,352 16,668,022 
PIMSTOMCLICS ee truiar cat mates te ote 6 516 1,917,391 3,001,716 10,739, 333 13, 893,013 
9) Railway rolling-stock............ Be Nea ee 6, 053, 983 7,290,727 6,053, 983 13,550,513 
10/Concrete products.....:.......6.. 39 895 2,972,769 6,672, 879 6,905, 834 13,191,008 
11} Printing and publishing........... 80 1,296 3,990, 763 8,440, 054 9,280,799 12,816,143 
12| Bridge and structural steel work. . 4 690 2,665, 443 Onl fod 5, 830,571 10,991,597 
13] Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 3 375 1,891, 258 2,216,018 5,472, 148 8,760, 740 
14) Miscellaneous food preparations. .. 13 280 775,192 4,884,292 Syeailet 8,349, 820 
15| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 46 265 729,103 5, 800, 000 1,776,159 7,740,064 
16/Clothing, men’s factory.......... 688 1,473,358 2,945, 899 3, 826,376 6,851,528 
17/Sheet metal products............ 13 474 1,559,717 Sao jeop 3,097, 444 6,363, 485 
18| Printing and bookbinding........ 81 872 2,696, 423 1,826,013 4,091,343 5,981,900 
#9) Machine shops. 20... 2.0 es 68 745 2,669,736 1,797,817 3,950, 421 5, 874, 698 
20) All other leading industries?...... 8} 2,090 8, 493,082 20,390,217 29, 836, 182 52,165,242 
Totals, Leading Industries...| 1,540 | 26,089 89,911,109 | 320,114,083 | 209,780,654 539, 601, 719 
Totals, All Industries......... 2126 | 34,846 | 106,548,815 | 366,022,853 | 263,308,701 641,148, 235 
Percentage of leading industries to 
SUMIMCUBUIEST ein... oak ees 72.44 | WAST 75.94 87.46 79.67 84.16 


ee ts 


1 Includes aircraft and parts, bridge and structural steel work, hydraulic cement, gypsum products, non-ferrous 


metal smelting and refining, and primary iron and steel. 
a leading industry but statistics are confidential since there are fewer t 
hydraulic cement, fertilizers, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, 


2 Non 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia, with factory shipments totalling $1,679,344,816 in 1955, ranked 


third among the provinces in manufacturing production. 


share of the total Canadian output from 7.1 p.c. in 1939 to 8.6 p.c. in 1955. 


Forest resources, fisheries, minerals and electric power have given a broad base and 


-ferrous metal smelting and refining is also 
han three firms reporting. , 
primary plasties, and sugar refining. 


3 Includes 


This Province increased its 


wide diversification to its industrial development. The sawmilling industry ranked first 
in 1955 with a gross value of shipments of $414,944,542, and pulp and paper second with 
$169,370,459. British Columbia holds the dominant position among the provinces in 
the production of wood products, its output making up 43 p.c. of the Canadian total. 
Third in importance was the petroleum products industry with shipments valued at 
$101,985,120. This industry received great impetus in the completion of the Trans 
Mountain oil pipeline. In 1953 it had ranked seventh with shipments valued at $40,562,462. 
The Province also accounted for approximately 41 p.c. of the output of the nation’s fish 
processing industry in 1955 and plays a large part in making Canada, the largest fish 
exporting nation in the world. 


A feature of recent progress has been that new developments are taking place in areas 
far removed from accepted industrial centres. Growing lines of communication and 
transportation are fanning out from and leading into formerly locked interior communities 
to tap a vast new potential and offer new sources of provincial economic unity and strength. 
Factories and plants in remote sections are drawing greater value in employment and 
dollars from natural resources. The growth of the Province industrially may be indicated 
by the increase in employment—in 1955, more than two and one-half times the prewar 
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— 


figure. In dollar terms, gross value of manufacturing was up more than sixfold since 1939. 
The consumption of 5,200,000,000 kwh. of electric power during 1955 marked a steady 
upward climb of 150 p.c. in the past decade. 

British Columbia ranks second among the provinces in available water power resources 
and its hydraulic development, which at the end of 1955 totalled 2,439,508 h.p. out of a 
Canadian total of 17,735,221 h.p., was exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario. 

The manufacturing industries of British Columbia expanded during 1954, at a time 
when the remainder of Canada experienced a minor recession, and continued to expand 
during 1955. In the latter year the number of employees was 6.8 p.c. higher than in 1954 
and the value of factory shipments was 13.9 p.c. higher. These figures compared with 
2.4 p.c., and 11.2 p.c. respectively for Canada as a whole. 


7.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia 1955 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1954 have not been published in the Canada Year Book but are available from 
DBS publication General Review of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada 1954. 


eS eS a ee 


Estab- E Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Industry lish- | Jove Earnings | of Materials | Added by | of Factory 

ments | POYees Used Manufacture | Shipments 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Al Sangamnililis: 4: epeim chery dao. aches ate 1,875 |-31,316 103,743,623 | 212,624,169 196,773,735 414,944, 542 
2\Pulprand paper ance ei- =. sets 12 6,651 31,632,621 68,910, 308 92,139,670 169,370, 459 
$| Petroleum products: -2% .... 225.65 4 1,165 5,396, 040 62,798,044 36,676,504 101,985,120 
4\Sash, door and planing mills...... 219 | 3,632 11,509,030 49,629,951 22,293,670 72, 655, 254 
5| Veneers and plywoods............ 14 5,398 18,684,125 32,112,195 37,200,046 70,059,477 
6) Bishiprocessing hos:fme see ciekiesiser Te heao wo 9,793,365 40,705, 672 24,108,389 65,644, 446 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing.... 10 1,478 5,575,050 42,375, 624 7,889, 450 50,561,130 
8| Miscellaneous food preparations... 42 869 2,384,593 35,440, 293 5,965, 684 41,782,663 
Oi Rertilizers: Peek eat tse eke 5 1,282 5,458,905 12, 863, 425 25, 854, 659 41,037,355 
10|Shipbuildingae sey se cen oer 24 | 3,664 14, 250, 207 10,065,511 24,066, 422 34, 452, 724 
11|\Buttersand! cheese.s. 00. a0. 30 1,948 6, 402,030 20,539, 468 9,348, 185 30, 877,088 
12|Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 68 2,300 5,005, 066 19,514,743 11,994,349 29, 469, 134 
13| Printing and publishing........... 91 3,107 11,731,004 6,478, 251 20,357, 648 27,051,083 
14|Bread and other bakery products. 282 | 2,868 8, 274, 354 11,440, 544 12,692,703 24,904, 461 
15| Sheet metal products............. 30 963 3,710, 602 11,724,091 8,208,770 19, 870,960 
16| Bridge and structural steel work. . 4 1,342 5,593,685 it 2ioalon 8,288, 781 19, 747,383 
17|Machinery, industrial............ 42 1,690 6,567,786 6,068, 134 13,112,542 19,037,735 
18|\Parnituresc:. su. eee eases Se 218 | 1,970 5,712,157 8,815,112 8,518,311 17,512, 239 
19] Boxes and bags, paper............ 17, 1,022 3,143,451 10,380, 756 6,689,737 17,143, 428 
20| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 38 771 2,311, 444 11,894,635 3,531,964 | 16, 235,334 
OL IBreweriess see emaines sect se cieet: 0) 652 2,499,295 Sil Ly 10 11,967,311 15,412,921 
22|Miscellaneous paper goods....... 13 696 2,151,537 9,125, 735 4,563,093 13,751, 656 
Totals, Leading Industries!...| 3,119 | 78,194 | 271,529,970 697,992,538 | 592,236,623 | 1,313, 506,592 
Totals, All Industries......... 4,486 | 102,408 | 353,810,727 | 895,973,668 | 750,877,508 1,679,344, 816 


ee a eee 


for a large proportion of the labour forces. 


1 Other leading industries for which statistics cannot be shown since ther 
in each industry are non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, sugar refining, 


e are fewer than three establishments 
and distilled liquors. 


Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in Eastern Canada, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employment 
In Western Canada the cities are largely 
distributing centres, though manufacturing is increasing rapidly there also. 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries are concentrated 


in urban centres and shows, by province, the proportion of the value of factory shipments 
contributed by cities and towns having shipments of over $1,000,000 each. In the more 
highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns accounted 
for 79 p.c. and 93 p.c. respectively of the total manufactures of those provinces in 1955, 
while in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish packing 
and dairying are leading industries, the proportions were 64 p.c. and 54 p.c. respectively. 
In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 


—— 


— a eS ee 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN URBAN CENTRES 695 
i ee ee 


Comparing 1955 figures with those of 1954, a noticeable trend towards the decentraliza~ 
tion of industry is apparent in all provinces but the most striking change is shown by 
Ontario where there has recently been a tendency to establish new industry in smaller 
urban centres and where many new one-industry areas have been opened up. In that 
Province the percentage of manufactures accounted for by urban centres having shipments 


of over $1,000,000 was 90 in 1952 but dropped to 79 by 1955. 


8.—Urban Centres each with Selling 
Number of Establishments and Tot 


the Provincial Total, by 


Norz.—Statistics published in this table are sometim 
pp. 697-699, since the table below includes statistic 


of over $1,000,000 each. 
of individual establishments. 


s of towns with fewer th 
It is not possible to publish this 


Value of Factory Shipments of Over $1,000,000, 
al Shipments in these Centres as a Percentage of 
Province 1954 and 1955. 


es higher than the figures published in Table 11, 
an three establishments and production 
information in Table 11 without disclosing the operations 


EHstablish- et ee of 
ments alue o: factory 
Urban Centres Reporting Factory Shipments 
with Value ; : Value of 
of Ractar in Urban Shipments Bactor of Urban 
_ Year and ' Shipitieate Centres of Urban Shiwmerts Centres 
Province or Territory wh Seas with Value Centres Ghaach as a 
$1,000,000 of Factory having Progitts Percentage 
ack Eh Shipments $1,000,000 of Shipments 
of over or over in each 
$1,000,000 Province 
by No. No. $ $ 
Newioundland. ..visac..s.¢s+.005. 4 126 73,690, 698 109, 567,770 67.3 
Prince Edward Island............. 3 61 15,973, 456 23, 469,743 68.1 
PVOVERO COUR. cleo ree ee sets voeh 27 528 203,774, 207 300,072,733 67.9 
CWADEMNS WICK 5.00 Coe coe bocca 18 361 228,531, 168 287, 350,600 79.5 
MOU CCHOI ER ae ieee ee oo ks 163 8,078 5,027,556,543 | 5,395,786, 644 93.2 
Ontario 182 9,638 7,505, 904, 263 8,533, 167, 214 88.0 
VE ATUEUOO Raab Sos cg sa e's gisits eons 10 1,064 481,425, 498 571, 408,772 84.3 
DrskeGe he wale ces ed se. «cabs. 8 382 222,530, 692 280,733, 784 79.3 
Sop ee ‘oa eee 16 941 412,586, 436 oe YM hy Halve 
BrtisnsColumbia is) so es. caccs 41 2,690 873,369,110 1,474, 156, 242 59.2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.. — — 3,536,300 — 
Canada, 1954......... 472 23,869 15, 045,342,071 | 17,554,527, 504 85.8 
955 
Mewiounclaind =a) eth 08 ea) 5 133 75,356, 756 115,579, 036 65.2 
Prince Edward Island............. 2 42 11,965,164 23,628, 831 50.6 
PMS a CObIA Ate atta sw coe’. ciclo s « 27 540 218,303,765 331,129,690 65.9 
ING WeESTUNS WICK? — 4 sha. ow « agetie eceds 16 341 221, 894, 460 294, 829,050 one 
CULE) OLS (04 3p agree = Spelt ratte 175 8,210 5,508, 352,309 | 5,922,367,074 93.0 
MEAT Ote se Re ds Stes s 180 9,248 7,550, 499, 731 9,617,642, 961 78.5 
BMEULUOD er oe ta br eS 13 1,128 488,164,813 588,351,081 83.0 
MAskatCHOWHINT or fon etree re 9 422 232, 483,059 295,162,037 78.8 
tate GEE OO 9 Ee pee rege a fe : eae at Hes 
ritish Columbia. eis. Je.d55.4.1. 6 ,455 1,907,151 , 679,344, 81 : 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . _ _ — 4,751,000 — 
Canada, 1955......... 480 23,530 15, 645, 427,556 | 19,513, 933,811 80.2 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading Manufacturing 
Cities 1939-55 


Estab- Em: Cost of Cost Gross 
City and Year lish- i Earnings Fuel and of Value of 
ments | POYees Electricity Materials Products! 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Montreal, Que....... 1939 2,501 105,005 114,602,118 7,667, 848 254,188,246 483 , 246,583 
1946 8,785 173,507 291,381,617 14,740, 538 602, 667, 823 1,147,945, 303 
1949 4,136 184,779 399, 943,526 16, 487, 474 847, 444, 669 1,596, 713,694 
1953 4,398 198,129 544, 284,191 18, 428, 249 1,067,911,378 2,042, 662,785 
1954 4,415 184,684 539,119,575 19,030,786 1,050, 160, 663 1,987, 217,589 
1955 4,379 176,998 529, 339, 811 19,553, 134 1,021, 717,306 1,963,367, 235 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 696. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading Manufacturing 
Cities 1939-55—concluded 


ee ee ee re ee ee ee ee 
OOo. —S0 O00 


Estab- 
: : Em- 
City and Year Hise ployees 
No. No 

Toronto, ONtres)ae-« 1939 2,885 98,702 
1946 3,632 145, 556 

1949 4,005 158, 562 

1953 3,781 154, 251 

1954 3,728 145,792 

1955 3,497 134, 235 

Hamilton, Ont......- 1939 461 31,512 
1946 501 45,951 

1949 546 54, 665 

1953 566 60, 451 

1954 580 54,199 

1955 588 55, 202 

Windsor, Ont......... 1939 222 17,729 
1946 256 30, 889 

1949 283 34,591 

1958 838 37,514 

1954 853 30, 210 

1955 334 25,654 

Winnipeg, Man....... 1939 648 Wye ral 
1946 756 26,730 

1949 860 28,687 

1953 860 28, 230 

1954 864 26, 887 

1955 873 26,392 

Vancouver, B.C.... 1939 829 17,957 
1946 1,071 31,408 

1949 1225) 33,536 

1953 1,316 33, 822 

1954 iopD 33,916 

1955 1,330 34, 683 


Harnings 


$ 


122,553,435 
247, 298, 288 
368,510,524 
478,086,271 
470,046, 860 
448,775,761 


39,563, 423 
80,959, 432 
187,641,833 
201,515,979 
189,099, 943 
200,311,361 


25,938,890 
60,315, 436 
94,304, 627 
140, 481, 193 
112,816, 841 
101,810,378 


20,717,273 
42,354, 630 
58,604, 162 
76,008, 218 
74, 628,593 
75, 281,647 


22,382, 192 
55,960,984 
78,793,345 
108, 896, 725 
114, 114, 199 
120, 488, 180 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


$ 


7,306,351 
12,238,707 
17,003, 151 
18,968, 416 
19, 883, 670 
18,788,747 


5, 267,577 
10, 434, 888 
17,728,214 
22,408, 131 
20,470,777 
24,807, 502 


1,673,417 
3,748,979 
5,373, 128 
7,559, 592 
5,718, 287 
4,975, 650 


1,491, 823 
2,625,075 
3,166,077 
3, 266, 587 
3,503. 403 
3,541, 450 


1,397, 159 
3,075, 458 
4,392,716 
5, 448, 266 
6,104,757 
5, 757, 268 


Materials 


$ 


240,532,281 
549, 256,912 
837, 148, 440 
980, 873,078 
945,614,031 
916,493,559 


70,829,034 
150,977,835 
285, 180, 403 
385,515, 852 
341,555,746 
395,047,070 


63,907, 106 
138,788, 813 
271,392,923 
402, 209, 586 
263, 143,564 
186, 275, 443 


44,873,043 
121,531, 306 
143, 827, 270 
156, 860, 845 
150, 352,336 
152,575, 494 


56,565,511 
138,045,068 
204, 642,985 
255,906, 780 
273,058,336 
276, 666, 483 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


$ 
482,532,331 


1,036, 939,790 
1,579, 186,450 
1, 875,747,249 
1,810, 860, 959 
1,732,099, 123 


152,746,340 
308,033,098 
563,982,920 
824,407,315 
752,353,730 
844, 835,085 


122,474,320 
244,925,148 
494, 162, 203 
682, 273,319 
474,634, 211 
374,512, 418 


81,024, 272 
206 , 381,007 
255, 006, 806 
300, 186,774 
288 , 602,394 
291,084,611 


101, 267, 243 
270,165, 166 
358, 620,526 
448,591,543 
486,913,181 
489,181,449 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. In 1952 gross 
value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text, p. 634. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading Metropolitan 
Areas 1954 and 1955 


ne 
aoe eae 


Estab- 
: : Em- 
Metropolitan Area ee 5 cen 
No No. 
1954 
Montreal. step team 5,050 239,811 
ROTOMCO sp neenentioteateatenct reals 4,667 200,716 
HLATINUECONS ao hia cttee she area 679 57,071 
Wan GSO A Fisch sures seen 381 30,969 
WIntpe rt eo nesc toe. ees ckee 1,005 35,753 
Vancoinvere .& ois. eee 1,729 50,129 
1955 
Montrealis #82: ot see ties 5,147 | 240,288 
SPorontotee..¢ sos a aie be 4,685 200, 352 
Hamultones§...155 cbr see 700 58,337 
Windsortse.4)..tceeiaeee 387 36,528 
Winniner sect). cc sce ones 1,038 35, 898 
WVeELINGOU VOI. scien role ttest Sereteie 1762 53, 112 


Earnings 


727,701,073 
657,337,207 
197, 158, 253 
115,076, 288 
101,376, 436 
169, 444, 676 


750,385,954 
679,096, 497 
209,520,995 
144,637, 822 
106, 439, 189 
185, 614, 937 


Cost of Fuel 


and 
Electricity 


44,572,601 
30,072, 161 
21,075, 453 
5, 877, 855 
6,341, 804 
10, 142, 842 


47,051,284 
30,413,613 
25,540,191 
7,787,681 
8,035,778 
10,983,013 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


Used 


1,645,598, 508 
1, 288,506,914 


358, 290, 238 
268,484, 610 
288,990,475 
411,308, 194 


1,808,114, 819 
1, 382,513,942 


415, 146, 966 
338, 435, 101 
286, 929, 227 
458, 559, 366 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


3,056,372, 991 
2,546, 283, 395 


783,690,490 
484,157,007 
489 , 227,873 
750,277,091 


3,331,614, 743 
2,716,050, 767 


882,681, 084 
617,299, 358 
497, 254,934 
830,019,379 


——_—_——— ee 06€@€«C2_0 
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each with Factory Shipments of 
ore Establishments 1955 


Nors.—Statisties for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one establish- 


_ ment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total value of shipments. 
not been published in the Canada Year Book b 


facturing Industries of Canada 1954. 


x ais : ; Em- 
Province and Municipality gist plovens 
No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
PUT PORN Sih. Cok HE th co 2 aE. 04 104 | 2,228 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetownzs. gnc: & 6:6 2<Fan ee 34 646 
Nova Scotia— 
PATIMOING elt sia Soca oe atthe sacs en 24) 1,248 
eT eleheixe ce cot, SSS SETA, Bo ks 4 oO TS 149 | 6,260 
WEAINOTVONIT SA F< habe Seve. SNS oo Raat Bs 17 703 
New Gilasvowts. tea. os. .3 3 4ha as 2 721 
DYNO cies cles. Rak aes oc doa SOc Se 4 5,010 
BUEN GON Ae Se Seale eels ae od aE ORS 8 946 
CULO Pn «oh ta Gots Siva LA ee aE 43 943 
Nrarmoutlivd. ees. east: ss bet ee 30 690 
New Brunswick— 
MWOGETICLONG . Shc dtiee Tass od. SSE Ge 39 886 
HAN CASEOT MBEAN. Ou ae cola Re 8 508 
UONCEON 5 recs Ie Qk Se... CoRR 50 base wad 
DAC WONN |: Sah: Ada eh sack hee: 108 | 4,528 
Quebec— 
PAOGONGV OIC. Sash suit. S80 -0 senna les 15 945 
Pen WhAarn O18 845. Abe Blo 4 be cos 18} 1,459 
Borthiervillo ata. 85. S000. bo Se ke 15 654 
Cap de la Madeleine.............. 36 | 2,299 
COWL S wee thes... keh ae 35 537 
CORLICOOKT Seiler, Sesh hein ke ie 22) 1,093 
WOte=St-LUG. Gan. suds des oo ROT et 4 977 
Wowansville.a ive. c ie. bes ole te coh 11 1,585 
NO OUNACONG dvd 3 sgaeh Sse cb eR oe 5 983 
PUMAMONG VAIO. iieks kk od eee 57 | 6,193 
AINA saa PAE, AEN ss «2 ST 19 1,061 
Chose ee ae 87 leah f93 
Grand lare 2.04. 494 ohh i) Ae Oe 34 | 2,453 
1S ses eee 52 3,690 
ELUMGING dons: 220. sath divicivs AN ORS 13 585 
DGliettemscdsescs th. al olay 4e 61 Oe 
MONGOLS « Smits. sted. ics ce beta PA 502 
eA CDINGE 8, P55 PO Faso bh EE 76 | 11,709 
HeASALIGM ES HE OAR. S2.... 86 be 50 | 5,405 
PL CARSOUNDLIOM Gio 2m sch be aR 15 614 
MSPS 5 Snes. 6) «dP ER 35 1,825 
Hoomisevallect ae ah vy. icus hoki Ne 19 1,689 
PMO R ASN Ria. 2 Se. Fehon.) GE. 48 BL jo 23652 
IVs Ttewd GTO MEIN sonh nebo. ack OM I pel 595 
PROUOMAONY ae0. 0p. te) skGR 40} 1,451 
Milontresalee eres ac). Bo. kee. 4,379 | 176,998 
Ontnea Hasta 205.ae.o.  RBE ORE 37 | 6,200 
Mount Oy alors. oan. 5. <2 -5es.04 37 | 6; 586 
Notre-Dame-de-Portneuf......... 17 575 
IPMECEIAON HANAN. A. Resid Ree Oe 73° 188 5280 
Pleasiswill6 ti755. Hac. £5. <4 cabk G8 28. \meel tol 
POOe HOULEL GR. AOA. Ge. ad ohisk EE 13 311 
PimmiGaville A g2. ots. &.....vete be 15 558 
GON TE SYST ean Paral tae ae 428 | 16,318 
Sve vacinthess. 247.5, 0.6. kee ak 81 8,947 
St. Jean (St. Johns)............... 75 | 4,986 
St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.)...... 57 |. 3,559 
St. Joseph-de-Sorel............... 13 Srl os 
SHOE BET cal orci ee aa a ee 23 892 
Piemmcanirents 206. 955. 3. c+. 5 Bee. 70 | 14,434 
SORES O | tee Cy) ey. ScufelGl>- oft 18 758 
St. Michel (de-Laval)............. 72 938 
BRE IOITO: ear Nive. OS. oo ER BE 18 pel 
BAIT. 0. Pa. wie)... . 2b ea eoRS 12 360 
Ste. Thérése de Blainville......... 38 1,102 
Shawinigan Falls................. 46! 5,834 


Comparable figures for 1954 have 


ut are available from DBS publication General Review of the Manu- 


5,777,609 


1,547,246 


3, 182,627 
17,195,401 
1,695,748 
1,898,985 
17,881,991 
2,918,040 
1,777,778 
1,379,583 


1,908, 823 
1,388,570 
8,047,771 
11,599,173 


2,099,570 
4,999,388 
1,441,975 
6,545,949 
1,318, 630 
2,415,974 
3,662, 857 
4,365,907 
4,167,472 
16,612,065 
2,548,018 
15,116,410 
6, 942,083 
11,821, 298 
1,671,567 
5,312,944 
1,534,915 
43,104,952 
18, 600,726 
1,473, 464 


24,539,091 
19, 294, 150 
1,605,350 
8,902,414 
2,231,976 
895, 702 
1,255, 218 
43,544,693 
9,127,338 
14,700, 536 
8,765, 152 
6,511,778 
2,433,160 
53,991,677 
1,711, 239 
2,530,194 
4,465,189 
832, 409 
2,384,470 
21,337,823 


and 


Electricity 


————_—_——— | | ef 


531, 462 


166,956 


289 , 572 
1,036, 567 
103, 960 
335, 141 
3,312,098 
436, 453 
165,008 
136, 046 


148, 692 
91,111 
597,951 
1,399, 859 


69, 808 
3,711,636 
156, 933 
1,599,201 
110,183 
137, 486 
150,714 
344,475 
2,014,471 
1,337,956 
176, 257 
894, 430 
1,648, 906 
2,299,978 
175,749 
600, 459 
269,775 
1,720, 809 
3,048, 066 
111,432 
235,517 
387, 342 
814,386 
110,585 
212,435 
19,553, 134 
16,071, 898 
704,782 
356, 752 
307, 450 
112,034 
288, 393 
94,560 
5,949, 934 
624, 442 
1, 059, 838 
610, 350 
321, 889 
104,043 
1,754,971 
72,235 
221,116 
733, 362 
55,150 
142,657 
9,834, 841 


Used 


10, 882, 053 


6,942,079 


4,691,360 
30, 415, 702 
3, 968, 136 
3,180,786 
30, 144, 108 
8,116,485 
4,025, 106 
3,718,080 


3,780, 802 
2,706,489 
19,601, 426 
43,909,577 


3,779,259 
12,095, 633 
2,561,787 
23, 403,049 
2,702,609 
6,040, 135 
9,149,700 
8,622,966 
7,098, 168 
31,398,691 
4,596, 436 
28,954,751 
13, 698, 225 
30, 420,025 
7,547, 829 
8,912,651 
3,816,940 
73,741,651 
57, 266, 271 
3,156,971 
7,500, 185 
6,336, 127 
04,329,365 
4, 246, 937 
6, 638,090 


1,021,717,306 


426,709,916 
54,928, 338 
4,726,097 
26,516, 761 
3,458, 279 
3,128,264 
6,353,690 
92,033, 607 
24,453, 481 
25,151,715 
15,338,942 
1,796,502 
4,421,194 
58, 455, 872 
4,357,937 
4,439,975 
5,190,031 
3,594,144 
4,300, 887 
49,519,197 


Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
of Materials | of Factory 


Shipments 


24, 230,079 


10,302, 264 


10, 802,773 
63,779,266 
6,998,037 
6,471,992 
62,517,530 
13,319,978 
7,608, 240 
6,556,728 


7,379,607 
7,557,100 
32,539, 153 
70, 108, 559 


6,758,939 
28, 432, 750 
5, 828,677 
43, 808,043 
5,268, 969 
9,729,163 
16, 646,509 
16,116,904 
18, 452,934 
64,385, 410 
9,601,624 
62, 238, 236 
31,631,623 
59, 042,070 
10,778,759 
19,747, 489 
6,998,161 
154,785,071 
110, 279, 004 
5,645,750 
15,718, 448 
12,121,748 
44,980,774 
6,559, 701 
13,333,750 


1, 963, 367,235 


608, 723,373 
95,336,816 
8, 231, 436 
49,068,616 
7,049,624 


39, 820, 831 
55,832, 109 
30,670,193 
12,070, 606 
8, 842, 288 
159, 926, 828 
8,414,179 
9,150,317 
18,916,444 
5, 246, 103 
9,751,885 
124,763,014 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Factory Shipments of 
$5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments 1955—continued 


Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant | Selling Value 


Province and Municipality lish- ‘pes Earnings and of Materials | of Factory 
ments | PiOvees Electricity Used Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
Sherbrooke Foe vere ane soar or 114 7,679 19,562,779 1, 269, 654 43,179,925 82,349,900 
Ore lig sete. 7 «5.0 stoners: cee.< pareneteners 38 1,632 4,831,110 2,647,519 5,520,918 14, 241,131 
Terrebonnes... ce: peace ts ee 19 659 1,728,795 96,2938 2,802,217 6,076, 542 
‘Ehree: Rivers. 1.01 eee sci er 90 7,808 24,528,464 7,654, 535 51,821,172 120,016,513 
Valley eld se ..7.- unelern s.r vaees 38 3,437 9,926,814 787, 166 19,637,754 35,780, 888 
Mere uns: cco are eee + omtens © 75 1,754 4,410,455 142, 866 9,428,391 17, 233, 306 
Victoria villais..... chieislcoesers as 58 2,765 5,990,078 228, 832 11,594, 186 21,694, 897 
Wiaterloos ie tn aera tanner 21 612 1,565,660 97,018 2,929,341 5,505, 800 
Westmount, see ron ol... ena 38 1,999 6,276,396 384, 407 6,334, 850 17,556,704 
Windsorten.ce «ccc <a tetes e bebe ae 14 1,698 5,801,138 1,108,123 11,175,632 23, 683, 306 
Ontario— 
TA. GEONEGE «3c eS EO a whe ree 19 928 2,554,388 287, 028 6,518, 685 11, 621, 230 
Amherst bure sens eens cbr s-4- aeienee: 13 660 2,106,028 574,346 8,209, 480 10, 808, 089 
IATNPEIORS «nk, ere ere he che eet ee 18 934 2,608, 890 155, 504 3,588, 552 8,587,286 
(ATTOTAE sick eo ee acne 18 762 1,985,778 85,716 4,767,171 8,129,326 
AVANCE. 6:5 ce Se Re eo. da eee 15 490 1,172,278 145,104 22,360,599 25,651, 839 
IBALTIC.. 5.0 «eee ee ie) ae eee 35 1,360 3,879, 686 238, 489 11,152,781 21,414, 726 
Belleville... Le. eee oh ors Be 65 3,045 9, 834,029 2,158,781 12,998,023 36,178,741 
Bowmanville..: ..-eeeean ake 20 942 8,053,131 187,581 5, 569, 848 13,260,972 
IB Tam PLO eee eee as eee 35 Eo 3,994,815 278,083 6,541,272 14, 295,405 
Brantiord + eee See eee 165 | 10,891 34, 768,948 1, 823, 189 67,064, 842 127,623,951 
Broclkeville i. Se eee aes 48 2,416 7,672,178 535, 570 46, 609, 547 62,600, 847 
Barlington. eee ee + ese 21 792 2,298, 651 110, 449 6,408, 215 9,840,522 
Chatham. tera ah ees 78 3,020 12,685,461 1,012,448 69, 424, 438 93,794,028 
Cobourg as teiacra- chee tess eaterae 29 1,063 3,449,954 198,516 5,444, 642 11,701,933 
CollingwOOd san... ee ar i) eee 23 825 2,385, 247 120,918 4,075, 147 7,480, 215 
Cormwall. oie Ree ee deena ee 47 4,540 13,600,185 2,448,918 21,708,059 48,525, 331 
Delhies .5. 1.2 cea ot eae 15 427 1,080,074 69, 500 15, 457,173 Ndr a Paes ov 
1 BB (Tia yo 2 alee. ee Aen ioe carats Gc. co dee ete ttn. to eae 36 1,194 3,817,274 334, 623 4,659,010 10, 728,010 
Dunnville. 3b Severed... aoa ta ee 22 1, 284 3,070, 883 174,547 10,350,634 15,348, 169 
UASUVIGW nc cate eee: ciara ich a eee aca 24 436 1,450,794 106,114 5,462,113 7,891,227 
Bila: 34, eee aoe do ao eee 22 544 1,630,918 184,270 5,052, 369 9,262, 871 
Ort MUEIC.,. <b sete one ce eae 25 661 2,398, 473 15,738 6, 496, 062 12,372,472 
Hort, Willian: ee 2: 3. oe 65 3, 886 13,521,640 3,308, 674 24,501,312 57,009,049 
CALC TE Ae Ge een ets aces ene Pie 96 6,357 18, 888, 679 834, 814 33,649,114 64,879,912 
Gansnoquese eae eet te eee 19 849 2,654,415 215,021 4,203,209 8, 842,825 
Georgetowns sac erin we ile 1,286 4,132,307 242,785 7,551, 968 13,782,498 
Goderichi. a aaenhic trae a hares 18 539 1,490, 498 190, 881 2,961,945 6, 435, 248 
Guelph... ...6 ester ee oe 116 6, 267 20,017,561 1, 226,218 37,594,676. 73,025,706 
Hamilton: 2) eee ere Soman ae 588 | 55,202 200,311,361 24, 807, 502 395,047,070 844, 835,085 
FLAN OWEL 23). eee ys oan 22 795 2,307,962 123, 533 3,496, 239 6,758, 820 
Hespelerst.p soe ee ee eee 18 1,590 4,265,703 471,055 6,639,941 14,594, 596 
Ineérsollas: ate eee eae 22 alg ies 3,293,330 213,203 8, 824, 479 15,371,987 
GM OStOI < oh eee tae tas eo ee 13 6,310 21,405,984 1,621,987 53,672,041 102, 807,120 
Wrsehener: oh fe eee ae ae 204 | 14,635 46,600, 436 2,196,936 101,562,112 208, 062,376 
Gaming ON: weet tte ngs 22 1,353 4,146,819 368, 114 13,913,589 25, 888, 845 
MGaside@:.... kee eee Belaseeet 50 7,612 26, 825,121 1,115, 661 61,958,650 122,363, 939 
Lindsay ices eee ce « Ae 35 1,441 3,752,037 338, 764 6,303,276 12,688, 154 
London n.th eta cere ee 295 | 15,622 48,977, 683 2,421,321 93,864,905 198, 567,936 
Long iBranch#en eee eee 26 1,485 5,071, 859 240, 322 9,081,479 18,561,042 
IMO rE KGGOI jets crete era oe eee 19 2,141 8,592,767 1, 264, 404 16,677,045 32,555,700 
Midlands cei Bees Wh See eed. lee see 23 951 2,230,108 1138, 382 6,948, 465 10, 764, 256 
IMEIGOMS EA ack eo oe eee Sips 16 1,082 3, 884, 242 517,461 5,477, 452 12,931, 662 
IMAIMNICO.. 7. koe etree oto ete 44 937 2,942,114 119, 128 4,883,528 10, 801, 854 
New doiskeard! Ss pe.c0..0 homed fee 14 688 1,948,199 87,122 4,009, 423 7,227,047 
ING Waar keGty ae caceeese ...aeeeaee 24 923 2,793,362 152,664 5,047,392 11,507,189 
New. Toronto seus: 2 ae ee 40 7,024 28,500,789 1,959, 545 97,947, 853 187,316,070 
INTAgaArall alishy eaceetart a. caer oe 82 5,539 19,310, 803 5,933,601 38, 620, 550 96,645,017 
INorthy Baye Hecate seer © 28 505 1,528, 885 134,572 2,420,478 5,316,972 
Oalcvallec ss. 5 AV Se a Ree ees 51 1,455 4,523,635 287,424 7,337,724 17, 648, 933 
Orillia sy... eee ene ad tek see 57 2,160 6,199,414 435,393 6,602,034 17,951,553 
Ottawa ja. be ieee. doe see 310 | 10,302 31,303,781 2,044, 869 48,114,791 108,318, 828 
Owen sound: #1 ene... donee 49 2,636 7,759, 584 315, 468 8,907,743 23,739,906 
PAIS boca, she ore Se ae ee 23 1,380 4,032, 254 166, 446 7, lov 557 12,214, 752 
IPembroke!-j)a stoma tee & acko a ee 32 1,503 3,711,982 180,458 6,723,081 13, 242,592 
iPerbuwet fo Se ver vene 2 Sree sos 26 914 2,075,919 111,063 5,161,872 9,946,058 
Peter boroughs ace. a ee 95 9,662 33,929,742 1,266,030 64, 899, 737 117,597,499 
Port Arthurt 0 a ae 6 ee tee 61 2,421 9,020,507 2,225,524 16,669,625 41,653,720 
Rort Opes.) fost. fa ek fee 26 1,326 4,817,207 363,327 20, 895, 683 33, 113,040 
Prestony Sid. 22 ee Oe eee 40 2,605 7,398, 836 295,755 8,906,067 20,691,013 
Revive ws ci teen es ss ds tea tiee 28 660 1,781,397 135, 288 2,767,811 5,685, 716 
St? -CatharinestAragaremieensahenders 101 5,536 19, 260,531 929,319 24,914,488 55,560, 225 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Factory Shipments of 
$5,600,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments 1955—concluded 


Province and Municipality 


Ontario—concluded 
‘oR A aigt been es 5 ee ere ie 


BUM OO aes sat Sodus Lis ne 2 


Pllininvere epee eS, CY oe 


BHOTONLO ne oer eat. «ys PoE 
TOM a eee ee ee 
PVaMACeEDUCO eet. uo.) urns ww aba 
WV EUCT OOM G oe er tien nid oh fees EO bai? 


Woodbridgevan A800. SAT. 2 
ifetore chs cl ae Coe ee, oo en elas Bg 


Manitoba— 
TEENS «pe ee en a ne 


SHuBbontAcelaee Go... omnes RAE: 
SYA MANS ae, iS en ae ee ee 

PUURNSCONAC Pre. hist: otek sc ore oe vee 
MAnHIpNeR hi veces oe PES 


Saskatchewan— 
WiOOSe La Watt eit ene kT San eee 


IErince wn tbel bes dia oeias cist dca ona 


Regia meer met aia recs ees oe 


Aleaiye ALL pein .hia este eee. 


| bebe] A OF Seve bee) seers eameee a elamenenetices sallaetange 
Methemneshia test. leat obs 
Be OCA COI Sehr ey, 2 eats bere ca hats 


INOELIE WANCOUVEr... 0:5 0: oa 
Ort MoGrnines tet tate a) 8 
PIN COMRCOTECy esse at semis cere io 
RUGEONCL ar eee cco Mott saad « 


Em- 


Earnings 


Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant | Selling Value 


and 
Electricity 


of Materials 
Used 


of Factory 
Shipments 


1,965 
26,392 


1,296 

923 
3,305 
2,966 


9,204 
11,363 
1,149 
944 
280 


509 


1,635, 887 
6,278,789 
28,562,579 
35, 623, 678 
4,274,385 
1,946,752 
10,335, 997 
1, 654, 832 
3,268, 209 
2,969, 829 
11,737, 822 
2,394,395 
2,533,336 
448,775,761 
4,422,701 
7,221, 255 
9,216,442 
15,056, 222 
1,716,312 
101,810,378 
1,155,908 
12,780,076 


2,481,112 
1,017,172 
15, 433, 362 
3,243,015 
6,419,729 
75, 281, 647 


4,079, 553 
2,756, 220 
11,289, 862 
9,338, 487 


29,678, 611 
35, 067,962 
3,224,366 
2,344, 822 

796,793 


1,597, 419 
2,322,374 
1,829, 859 
28,504,965 
9,125,641 
10,061, 827 


120, 488, 180 
16,812,711 
879,615 


1, 400, 969 
368, 407 
14, 430, 168 
7,726, 855 
270, 204 
135, 893 


243,964 
18,788,747 
533,039 
870, 684 
480,726 
2,656, 144 
116,786 
4,975,650 
156,020 
578,435 


308, 226 
446,970 
1,412,356 
598,971 
332,584 
3,541, 450 


1,120,318 

231,457 
2,497,834 
1,101, 752 


1,584, 888 
1,497,932 
235,027 
144,923 
70, 802 


329, 809 
126, 435 
129,715 
1,608, 110 
466,105 
435,455 
286, 425 
175,992 
5, 757, 268 
929, 842 
93, 249 


4,986,137 
10, 697,273 
155, 908, 558 
67,890,472 
27, 653 , 388 
3, 292,768 
19, 875, 237 
5,197, 890 
6,071,511 
5, 854, 023 
23, 323,616 
1,635,986 
12,959,021 
916, 493,539 
9,057,062 
7,201,674 
14, 368, 957 
23,084,524 
2,604, 224 
186, 275, 443 
3,569, 357 
29,689,791 


9,650, 068 
6, 252,995 
93,129, 678 
3,717,319 
9,523,714 
152, 575, 494 


33, 207,027 
10,121,765 
47,415, 418 
47,723,596 


96,953,715 
113,943, 494 
7,750,020 
13, 257, 656 
2,877,235 


4,518,350 
4, 287,962 
3,763, 117 
73,673, 674 
14, 429,949 
24,695,111 
Lil 968 
5, 188,041 
276, 666, 483 
28,726,427 
3,782,926 


12,575,632 
23,798,778 
309, 416, 107 
139, 608,783 
39,144, 25% 
7,521,596 
36, 788, 120 
8,591, 816 
13, 083,215 
12,314,905 
49,567,223 
6,217,146 
18, 684, 883 


1,732,099, 123 


19,721, 806 
19,516,875 
45, 425, 005 
55,377, 848 
6,934, 853 
374,512, 418 
5,538, 297 
52,789,171 


16, 245, 505 
15,931,625 
125, 244,146 
11,018, 823 
18, 252, 548 
291,084,611 


48,569,981 
17, 163,062 
86, 122, 120 
70, 671, 208 


158, 287,364 
185,379,126 
15, 832, 379 
18,910,072 

5,014, 957 


8,438,042 
8, 563,086 
7,419, 227 
137,527,166 
33, 756, 046 
44,721,166 
17,626,651 
10,098, 555 
489,181,449 
61,375,045 
5,946,728 


CHAPTER XVI.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING 
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Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 describes 
the purpose of capital expenditures and shows the amounts spent by each of the various 
industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings together a number of summaries of 
related series on construction activity: value of work performed by type of structure, 
value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and numbers employed, contracts awarded 
and building permits issued. Construction of dwelling units and government aid to 
house building is covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment* 


Capital expenditures made by business, institutions, governments and’ individuals 
form one of the most important determinants of the economic growth of the country, as 
well as being one of the principal factors affecting the level of economic activity within 
the nation at any given time. Capital expenditures for new physical assets create jobs 
for many people who provide the materials and labour required in the erection of new 
structures and in the manufacture of new machinery and equipment. In addition, they 
have the long-term effect of improving and expanding the productive facilities of the 
country. In the past, the volume of capital investment has been one of the most dynamic 
factors affecting the level of employment and income. 

Since the end of World War II, capital investment in Canada has been increasing 
rapidly each year, with the one exception of 1954 when expenditures declined 4.8 p.c. 
from the previous year. In this period expenditures on new construction and for the 
purchase of new machinery and equipment totalled over $50,000,000,000 and ranged from 
$1,703,000,000 in 1946 to $7,900,000,000 in 1956. In 1956 private capital investment 
was at an all-time high in Canada and accounted for 22 p.c. of the gross national product; 
when account is taken of similar expenditures by government, the proportion rises to 
well over 26 p.c. Thus approximately one-quarter of the national product is being directed 
to expanding and diversifying Canada’s economy, a rate of investment in capital assets 
higher than that recorded by any other industrialized private-enterprise society. 


* Information is given in greater detail in the Department of Trade and Commerce annual report, Private and 
Public Investment in Canada. 
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1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment 1928-57 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1928-55; preliminary actual 1956; intentions 1957. 


EC. of yo OF 
Yoav Capital Gross Capital Gross 

Expenditures National Expenditures National 

Product Product 

$000,000 $’000,000 

Fe ove ME ke ta 1,296 21.2 1,485 133 
EEA hae cada pat ay nm Aamo as 1,518 24.6 1,309 11.0 
MOSO, Sea eae ees ie | by 4 1,287 alee 1,284 10.8 
HLESIEN ¢ OE SRI eat Stas eae 881 19.3 1,703 14.2 
ONO ae Se. et ee 491 13.0 2,489 18.1 
ROSS Pers ey eet Ce ree 827 9.2 Spline’ 20.3 
EEE See ek ae Sai 416 10.3 3,502 21.3 
NODE te aa RE Seen 505 11.6 8,815 21.0 
1 EE ES orapw Pee bs 4 590 12.6 4,577 21.3 
BUS nee Somer at tee. 828 15.5 5,285 PPA 
DOSS Oe BAD eek Bs 773 14.8 5, 841 23.9 
EL eee ee eee ae 765 13.4 5,620 2050 
OS(s Sees eee ome ee he 1,048 15.3 6,350 Zo ath 
OAR ees OA En Sot th 1, 463 17.2 7,900 6.6 
14.6 SFR SATIS IE TI MIE SAO 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Maintenance of such a high rate of expansion and its accompanying improvement in 
the standard of living has been accomplished only because a substantial part of the invest- 
ment funds have come from outside the country. This inflow of funds has been mainly 
from the United States, although considerable sums of money have also come from the 
United Kingdom and other countries which look upon Canada as a favourable investment 
field. 

The expansion of capital investment in the postwar period has passed through three 
main phases. In the first years of that period, accumulated demand at home and abroad 
provided the stimulus for rapid expansion in capital outlays, with emphasis on consumer 
goods, agriculture and housing. The second phase was initiated after the outbreak of 
war in Korea in mid-1950 which created new demands on the economy, shifting the 
emphasis in the investment program towards defence and defence-supporting activities. 
The third phase followed the short-lived North American recession of 1953-54 and was 
related to the high and rising levels of activity in Canada’s principal foreign markets. 
The strength of foreign demand encouraged heavy capital outlays in traditional export 
industries. Two persistent influences underlying the expansion of investment during the 
postwar period may be identified—a world environment that favoured the development 
of new and known resources, and a rapid growth and redistribution of population that 
created a need for additional social capital of all kinds. The strength of expansionary 
forces is demonstrated by the fact that capital outlays as a percentage of current dollar 
gross national product rose from 14.2 in 1946 to 26.6 in 1956. The extensive development 
of Canada’s mineral, forest and water power resources contributed substantially to this 
trend. 

The interplay of forces making for an expansion in capital outlays is particularly 
evident in the utilities sector. It became clear shortly after the War ended that the 
facilities in this field were inadequate to support the level of activity to which the economy 
was moving. Subsequently, the discovery of new resources, of which oil is the conspicuous 
example, and the expansion of such industries as non-ferrous metals and pulp and paper 
required heavy capital outlays on the related utilities. As a result, the utilities absorbed 
a greater share of the total program in the past six years than in the earlier postwar years. 

The capital outlays of central electric stations, which form the largest single group 
in the utility field, ranged as high as 48 p.c. of the total for the group in 1951 and 1952, 
continued to advance until 1953 and 1954 when major projects were near completion, 
and in 1956 accounted for 36 p.c. of the group total. The growth of central electric stations 
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in the period is indicated by the substantial increase in electric power generated and by 
the new capacity that will become available by 1960. The nation’s output of 43,425,000,000 
kwh. in 1947 advanced to 78,004,000,000 kwh. in 1956 and will reach an estimated 
110,000,000,000 kwh. by 1960. 


Capital outlays by the railways have fluctuated considerably, but during the period 
they added to motive power and rolling-stock, constructed additional yard and siding 
track and extensions serving industrial sites, and built new lines to link newly developing 
areas with established settlements. 


The commencement of work on the St. Lawrence Seaway late in 1954 involved a rapid 
growth of capital expenditures on water transport, while construction of pipelines for the 
transmission of oil and gas made this the most rapidly growing element in the utilities 
program. Expansion of outlays in the communications industry has been more continuous 
than in the other major utilities although the level of expenditures anticipated in 1957 
involves a rate of increase substantially higher than in most postwar years. 


A notable feature of postwar capital expenditure in manufacturing was the relatively 
small inerease in outlays in the consumer soft-goods industries (foods and beverages, 
tobacco, rubber, leather, textiles, clothing, and printing and publishing). ‘These industries 
in the first postwar years accounted for about 30 p.c. of all capital outlays in manufacturing 
but by 1956 the proportion had fallen to 15 p.c., the same percentage as in 1952 when the 
Korean war was influencing the pattern of expansion. 


Heavy manufacturing industries have been expanding since the end of the War 
under varied influences. The iron and steel industry advanced sharply in 1952 to supply 
war materials for the Korean conflict, and again during 1956 and 1957 in line with the 
general expansion in the investment program. This latter influence also had a substantial 
effect on investment for primary cement production during 1956. Pulp and paper, 
Canada’s largest manufactured export industry, grew steadily until 1953, in which year 
most firms were consolidating their rapid postwar growth. However, a second round of 
pulp and paper expansion commenced in 1955, indicating continued confidence in the 
export market for these products. Important developments have taken place in petroleum 
refineries in the Sarnia area of Ontario following the construction of the Interprovincial 
pipeline, and in the Vancouver area of British Columbia at the terminal of the Trans 
Mountain oil pipeline. A further development of considerable importance to the Canadian 
economy in recent years has been the development of a petrochemical industry based on 
the new discoveries of large amounts of oil and gas in the Prairie Provinces. The auto- 
mobile industry’s major rebuilding in 1953 and establishment of the chemical industry’s 
synthetic plants in that period increased substantially the importance of these industries 
among Canada’s manufactures. 


The growth and redistribution of Canada’s population has required substantial 
increases in capital expenditures in the trade, financial and commercial sectors of the 
economy, ranging from $137,000,000 in 1946 to an estimated $607,000,000 in 1956. 
Although, as a proportion of the total program, expenditures in these sectors have remained 
relatively stable, there has been a tendency for such expenditures to form a larger portion of 
the total at a time when investment in commodity-producing industries was slowing down. 
For example, in 1950 and in 1954 when some other sectors showed declines these groups 
accounted for 10.3 p.c. of the total program, whereas in 1956 when the general economy 
rose the proportion was only 7.7 p.c. The pattern of expenditures for institutional services— 
schools, hospitals, churches, etc.—was similar during the period, with the highest propor- 
tions of 6.0 and 6.4 p.c. in 1954 and 1955 respectively. 


Capital expenditures by government departments have remained relatively constant 
as a proportion of the total except for 1952 when outlays for defence purposes rose sharply. 


Investment in housing was at a high level and represented from 21 to 25 p.c. of the 
total investment program in the period 1946 to 1950. These high rates of building reflected 
accumulated needs backed by accumulated savings, a high rate of family formation, and 
favourable terms of financing. With the firming of interest rates in 1951, and renewed 
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scarcities of labour and materials, investment in housing declined in 1951 and 1952. New 
legislation in 1954, which broadened the mortgage market, strongly reinforced the upward 
trend in house-building activity \ that had begun in 1953. During 1956, difficulties in 
financing again began to have a restraining effect on house-building activity and the 
shortage of serviced land in some localities was a further complicating factor. 

The development of Canada’s natural resources has led to substantial investment in 
related industries as is evidenced by a brief examination of the effect of petroleum and 
natural gas output in Canada. 

In the early postwar years, Canada’s supply of petroleum was sufficient to meet 
only a very small part of the demand and most of the available supply was located far 
from the major markets. To help meet growing demand, refineries were built during 
1947 and 1948 in the Montreal area of Quebec based on the use of imported crude oil. 
However from 1947, when the first major discoveries of new oil fields in Western Canada 
were made, the whole nature of the industry in Canada changed rapidly. Production of 
crude oil which in 1946 amounted to 7,600,000 bbl. advanced to 172,000,000 bbl. in 1956. 
To utilize these newly discovered resources, pipelines were laid from the Prairie Provinces 
to Central Canada and to the Pacific Coast. New refineries were built at Sarnia in 
Ontario and later in the Toronto area and in the Vancouver area of British Columbia as 
well as in the Prairie Provinces. Oil companies operating with increased refinery capacity 
found that although the market for gasoline products was expanding it was also becoming 
more competitive. To improve their position in the market, major oil companies launched 
a service station modernization and expansion program in 1952. Increased production 
of crude oil and natural gas also provided the base for a rapid rise of the petrochemical 
industry in Canada. 

Although the construction of oil pipelines followed fairly closely the development of 
oil fields in the Prairie Provinces, it was not until the latter part of 1955 that gas trunk- 
pipeline construction was undertaken. The first of these was a line from the Peace River 
area through the mountains to the United States border and Vancouver. In 1956 a pipe- 
line to bring natural gas from the Prairie Provinces to Eastern Canada was started. 

Capital expenditures made directly in the petroleum and natural gas industry have 
increased very substantially in every phase of operations—development, refining, trans- 
porting and distributing. Total capital expenditures in 1946 were $20,000,000 as compared 
with an estimated $821,000,000 in 1957. This very large expansion has also generated 
large capital expenditures in such industries as iron and steel to supply steel pipe for the 
pipelines, in the utilities which distribute natural gas to the consumer when the pipelines 
reach the more populated areas, and in the chemical industry which uses petroleum 
products as raw materials. 

As further evidence of major resource development in mining, the uranium and iron 
ore industries are outstanding examples. Development of uranium mining has been so 
rapid during the past few years that it may soon rank first in value of production of all 
metal mining. During World War II small-scale development was undertaken at Great 
Bear Lake by the Government followed by larger operations at Beaverlodge Lake in 
northern Saskatchewan. However, the Blind River area of Ontario is now the major 
source of supply. As for iron ore, the development of the Quebec-Labrador area has 
been most prominent, involving construction of a railway running 360 miles north from 
the St. Lawrence, a new townsite at Schefferville, dock facilities and the changing of a 
_ smail village into a substantial shipping port at Sept-Iles, and hydro-electric developments 
close to the mining and dock areas. Large-scale expansion has also taken place in the 
Steep Rock area of northwestern Ontario. These developments have increased the 
importance of iron ore to the point where, in 1956, it occupied fourth place among the 

minerals of Canada, following oil, copper and nickel. 
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The growth of capital expenditures in Canada since the end of World War II has been 
one of the most dynamic factors in the country’s rapid economic expansion. It has not 
only added to production facilities but has contributed to greatly increased labour 
productivity. 


2.—Summary of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
by Economic Sector 1955-57 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1955; preliminary actual 1956; intentions 1957. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 

ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1955 87 3389 426 66 123 189 153 462 615 
1956 99 396 495 74 130 204 173 526 699 
1957 104 435 539 76 135 211 180 570 750 
Rorestivennn® cones: aes 1955 36 pail 63 18 31 49 54 58 112 
1956 40 34 74 18 Pai 45 58 61 119 
1957 35 27 62 19 25 44 54 52 106 

Mining, quarrying and oil 
WEL GRCNEE Sater ahs eh ncaa thte 1955 248 88 306 16 50 66 264 138 402 
1956 369 167 536 19 60 79 388 220, 615 
1957 346 184 530 21 63 84 367 247 614 
Manufacturing) ..... 2.5.4): ..% 1955 345 602 947 100 413 513 445 | 1,015 1, 460 
1956 477 872 1,349 105 447 552 582 1,319 1,901 
1957 474 997 1,471 103 440 543 577 1,487 2,014 
WHE PIEETES aso weccettoreye cis eens 1955 649 450 | 1,099 257 343 600 906 793 1,699 
1956 1,047 583 1,630 293 387 680 1,340 970 2,310 
1957 1,464 721 2,185 268 389 657 RY 1,110 2,842 
COUSELUCTION Fs, ase eos ee oh care 1955 16 158 174 4 103 107 20 261 281 
1956 21 170 191 3 108 111 24 278 302 
1957 i 151 168 3 100 103 20 251 271 
Housing ets Aes. Sete see 1955 1,499 1,499 238 238 Ne Si — ETRY / 
1956 1,575 — £570 256 —— 256 1,831 aa 1,831 
1957 192380 1,283 273 — 273 1,556 -- 1,556 
Trade (wholesale and retail) .1955 181 148 329 33 30 63 214 178 392 
1956 181 138 319 33 33 66 214 171 385 
1957 234 159 393 34 35 69 268 194 462 
Finance, insurance and real 

STATE oe ee Sete: 1955 82 20 102 10 4 14 92 24 116 
1956 103 22 125 10 5 15 113 27 140 
1957 128 23 151 9 5 14 137 28 165 
Commercial services........- 1955 33 97 130 12 41 53 45 138 183 
1956 53 110 163 12 At 53 65 151 216 
1957 66 118 184 14 41 55 80 159 239 
Institutional services......... 1955 367 Aj 408 42 7 49 409 48 457 
1956 360 42 402 43 7 50 403 49 452 
1957 421 48 469 42 8 50 463 56 519 
Government departments... .1955 pel 66 837 194 30 224 965 96 1,061 
1956 958 83 1,041 240 37 277 1,198 120 1,318 
1957 1,014 84 | 1,098 254 40 294 1,268 124 1,392 


nn a een 


Totalsee.. oeeninee 1955 
1956 
1957 


4,314 | 2,036 | 6,350 990 | 1,175 | 2,165 
5,283 | 2,617 | 7,900 | 1,106 | 1,282 | 2,388 
5,586 | 2,947 | 8,533 | 1,116 | 1,281 | 2,397 


5,304 | 3,211 8,515 
6,389 | 3,899 | 10,288 
6,702 | 4,228 | 10,930 
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Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The construction 


industry and housing are dealt with in Sections 2 and 3 of this Chapter. 


3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1955-57 


Norre.—Actual expenditures 1955; preliminary actual 1956; intentions 1957.. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Capital and Repair 


Repair 


Capital 


Total 


Ma- 
chinery 
and 


Ma- Ma- 
chinery Con- |chinery Con- 
and Total and Total || struc- 


struc- 


Con- 


struc- 


Hquip- 
ment 


tion 


Equip- 
ment 


tion 


Equip- 
ment 


tion 


MANUFACTURING 


ooo orr CO &> CO 
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CO oD 19 ag) CO <H Ost co 
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Type of Enterprise and Year 


Foods and beverages........ 


1956 
1957 


Tobacco and tobacco products1955 


Rubber products........ 


45 


91593 
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3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1955-57—continued 


A) ie py A ee a als ee SS eee 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total |) struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 


MANUFACTURING—Cconcluded 


Heather productSsner arr ecer 1955 0.5 1.8 748} 0.6 3: 2.9 hed 4.1 5.2 
1956 a7, 2.2 3.9 0.9 2.4 320 2.6 4.6 7.2 
1957 13 1.6 2.9 0.6 251 2a 1.9 3.7 5.6 
Textile products............- 1955 7.6 20.4 28.0 2.9 16.6 19.5 10.5 37.0 47.5 
1956 9.1 PAR Ul 34.8 3.6 18.3 21.9 12.7 44.0 56.7 
1957 6.1 30.9 37.0 5.0 18.9 23.9 ibaa! 49.8 60.9 
Glothing nce eee ian 1955 1.4 7.8 9.2 152 3.8 5.0 2.6 11.6 14.2 
1956 Wee 7.4 9.1 1.3 4.4 onl 3.0 11.8 14.8 
1957 0.8 6.3 (ak tee 4.3 Sup 2:0 10.6 12.6 
Wood products.....--... 4... 1955 12.1 30.9 43.0 7.6 29.3 36.9 19.7 60.2 79.9 
1956 1255 BoD 44.7 8.1 23.7 31.8 20.6 55.9 76.5 
1957 7.9 20.8 28.7 6.3 21.7 28.0 14.2 42.5 DS 7 
Paper products; 2.05.05. 2 1955 33.1] 105.8} 138.9 8.9 (oe 84.0 42.0 | 180.9 222.9 
1956 82.7 | 180.1] 262.8 10.6 86.6 97.2 93.3 | 266.7 360.0 
1957 59.2 | 180.3} 239.5 9.8 87.0 96.8 69.0 | 267.3 336.3 
Printing, publishing and 
allied etrades: eereecnco 1955 6.4 leer 24.1 222 4.4 6.6 8.6 22.1 30.7 
1956 6.0 19.5 25.5 1.8 5.0 6.8 7.8 24.5 Sone 
1957 16.9 16.8 33.7 1.6 4.5 6.1 18.5 21.3 39.8 
Tron and steel products....... 1955 27.0 68.2 95.2 12.6 ond 88.3 39.6 | 143.9 183.5 
1956 44.4 | 114.8] 158.7 14.7 85.4] 100.1 59.1} 199.7 258.8 
1957 54.1} 148.6 | 202.7 15.0 80.6 95.6 69.1 | 229.2 298.3 
Transportation equipment... .1955 20.2 34.1 54.3 10.6 28.2 38.8 30.8 62.3 93.1 
1956 18.2 AES 60.5 10.4 30.4 40.8 28.6 (ORF 101.3 
1957 18.0 baad 72.7 10.4 30.2 40.6 28.4 84.9 113.3 
Non-ferrous metal products. .1955 BY 34 46.4 83.7 8.2 43.8 52.0 45.5 90.2 135.7 
1956 55.9 54.8 | 110.7 9.5 Bond 63.2 65.4 | 108.5 173.9 
1957 SheOlicedialmetooad 8.6 50.1 58.7 93.6 | ‘163.8 257.4 
Electrical apparatus and 
suppliest.nt: PIE. eee 1955 8.1 20.4 28.5 2.7 13.3 16.0 10.8 33.7 44.5 
1956 1322 26.4 39.6 2.9 ee 16.4 16.1 39.9 56.0 
1957 15.1 40.9 56.0 3.3 1387 i720 18.4 54.6 73.0 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
OCUS eee oa 955 22.2 25.4 47.6 3.0 27.0 30.0 25,2 52.4 77.6 
1956 Ole 64.8 | 116.5 2.6 28.6 31.2 54.3 93.4 147.7 
1957 27.0 52.3 79.3 2.8 3le3 34.1 29.8 83.6 113.4 
Products of petroleum and 
Goalies. temas Maree. 1955 } 100.4 8.7 | 109.1 19.1 8.1 27.2, 11925 16.8 136.3 
1956 89.2 16.3} 105.5 17.9 10.8 28.7 I, 10vel 27.1 134.2 
1957 93.5 12.3 | 105.8 18.3 10.3 2856) ables 22.6 134.4 
Chemical products........... 1955 21.6 34.7 56.3 4.7 30.1 34.8 26.3 64.8 91.1 
1956 47.8 75.1 | 122.9 5.9 S200 38.4 BBL lt SIO eG! 161.3 
1957 45.7 92.6 | 138.3 5.9 35.6 41.5 51.6 | 128.2 179.8 
Miscellancolsm-mescrnna eee 1955 Bad) en 10.8 1.3 3.3 4.6 5.0 10.4 15.4 
1956 Pals 7.6 10.1 183 2.9 4.2 3.8 10.5 14.3 
1957 1.8 7.4 9.2 it.) S22 4.5 3.1 10.6 13.7 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1955 — 92.3 92.3 — — -— _— 92.3 92.3 
1956 — 119.9 } 119.9 —_ _— — — 119.9 119.9 
1957 130.6 | 130.6 _— —_— — 130.6 130.6 


mf | rrr | 


946.5 | 100.1 | 413.1 | 518.2 ]) 444.8 


Totals, Manufacturing..... vere 
473.6 | 996.7 |1,470.3 | 102.9| 440.1| 543.01] 576.5 


ees | cemeneneeenees | eee | ees | ene | eee — |] mene | <eneeneeneeeneere | eeeean—enenaer 
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3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1955-57—continued 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


graphss kn... cei dete 5) Sate 19 


Electric railways............ 


Water transport and services. . 


MOtOr CALTICTS» 286 sc sch see. 


melephones.&... bso fe. 


Broadcasting... .: ssw. cose 


Municipal waterworks........ 


Other utilitiest,..).5.5)h.....:. 


Capital items charged to 
operating expenses.......... 


Totals, Utilities............. 


1956 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1955 
1956 
1957 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- | tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
UTILITIES 


307.0 98.6 | 405.6 33.2 21.9 55.1} 340.2 | 120.5 460.7 
447.6 | 139.4] 587.0 35.9 20.5 56.4 || 483.5 | 159.9 643.4 
595.4 | 149.9 | 745.3 39.9 20.2 60.1 || 685.3 | 170.1 805.4 
18.0 £27 19.7 3.0 1.9 4.9 21.0 3.6 24.6 
43.2 3.3 46.5 3.4 1.9 5.3 46.6 5.2 51.8 
48.4 3.0 51.4 3.1 1.6 4.7 51.5 4.6 56.1 
88.6 | 107.8} 196.4] 171.1 | 163.0] 334.1} 259.7] 270.8 530.5 
135.8 | 177.0} 312.8) 200.1 | 192.2 | 392.3 || 335.9] 369.2 705.1 
152.7 | 245.0] 397.7 | 169.4] 193.9 | 363.3 | 322.1 | 438.9 761.0 
4.8 9.8 14.6 5.4 14.8 20.2 10.2 24.6 34.8 
8.3 12.9 21.2 5.6 15.1 20.7 13.9 28.0 41.9 
8.7 11.8 20.5 5.3 15.8 21.1 14.0 27.6 41.6 
19.0 25.9 44.9 3.0 15.3 18.3 22.0 41.2 63.2 
56.8 24.2 81.0 3.5 17.4 20.9 60.3 41.6 101.9 
125.4 28.5 | 153.9 4.5 16.6 21.1} 129.9 45.1 175.0 
2.6 35.8 38.4 0.9 35.5 36.4 3.5 71.3 74.8 
4.3 30.8 35.1 at 34.9 36.0 5.4 65.7 (ated 
4.6 26.2 30.8 1.2 34.3 35.5 5.8 60.5 66.3 
8.4 2.5 10.9 5.0 Ie) 6.9 13.4 4.4 17.8 
ep 3.6 14.6 4.7 221 6.8 15.7 5.7 21.4 
5.9 ibe’) 7.8 4.3 Were 6.0 10.2 3.6 13.8 
90.8°} -121.1 | 210.9 19.3 57.5 76-8} 110:1-| 178.6 288.7 
91.2 | 144.5 | 235.7 21.5 63.4 84.9 | 112.7] 207.9 320.6 
110.1 | 186.0] 296.1 22.4 64.8 87.2 |} 132.5] 250.8 383.3 
4.1 7.3 11.4 0.3 ES. 2.0 4.4 9.0 13.4 
3.4 3.9 7.3 0.4 Lee 2.1 3.8 5.6 9.4 
Ith 4.0 5.7 0.5 2.0 2.5 2.2 6.0 8.2 
48.2 2.2 50.4 12.2 1.2 13.4 60.4 3.4 63.8 
64.5 2.8 67.3 12.8 186 14.4 77.3 4.4 81.7 
86.8 4.1 90.9 13.1 2.1 15.2 99:9 6.2 106.1 
57.4 27.0 84.4 4.0 28.5 32.5 61.4 59.5 116.9 
180.6 28.3 | 208.9 3.6 36.3 39.9 |} 184.2 64.6 248.8 
324.5 46.1 | 370.6 4.2 36.1 40.3 || 328.7 82.2 410.9 
= 10.2 10.2 —— _ = _— 10.2 10.2 
= 12.6 12.6 = — — — 12.6 12.6 
— 14.2 14.2 a= = — — 14.2 14.2 


21.3 26.0 47.3 4.9 6.6 11.5 26.2 32.6 58.8 
32.9 24.6 57.5 4.3 7.5 11.8 37.2 32.1 69.3 
40.7 18.9 59.6 4.0 7.5 11.5 44.7 26.4 71.1 
30.2 24.8 55.0 4.0 3.0 7.0 34.2 27.8 62.0 
28.0 23.5 51.5 3.7 3.7 7.4 31.7 27.2 58.9 
37.5 30.0 67.5 3.4 4.0 7.4 40.9 34.0 74.9 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing and oil and gas pipelines. 
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3.—Details of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
for Certain Economic Sectors 1955-57—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 


TrapE—concluded 


| 
| 


Independent stores.........-- 1955 72.7 53.3 126.0 12.4 9.4 21.8 85.1 62.7 147.8 
1956 58.6 48.3 106.9 12%3 11.0 23.3 70.9 59.3 130.2 
1957 82.5 62.1 144.6 12.4 AT 24.1 94.9 73.8 168.7 
Department stores........... 1955 19.4 (hats: 27.2 4.1 225 6.6 23.9 10.3 33.8 
1956 12.9 4.4 ies 3.9 2a 6.6 16.8 thei 23.9 
1957 15.8 6.0 21.8 3.9 Died. 6.6 19.7 8.7 28.4 
Automotive trade, samee. on e 1955 dad. 23.0 60.7 7.8 8.5 16.3 45.5 31:5 tel 
1956 48.8 24.1 72.9 8.8 8.4 17.2 57.6 S200 90.1 
1957 Sie 28.0 85.5 9.8 9.0} 18.8 67.3 37.0 104.3 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1955 — 183092 13.2 — — — 1302 13.2 
1956 — 12.7 12.7 — — o — 12.7 128 
1957 14.4 14.4 _ — — 14.4 14.4 
Totals, Trade............... 1955 | 181.3 | 148.1 | 329.4 33.2 30.0 63.2 || 2414.5 | 178.1 392.6 
1956 | 181.2 | 137.6] 318.8 33.0 33.3 66.3 || 214.2 | 170.9 385.1 
1957 | 234.0 | 159.4 | 393.4 33.5 34.9 68.4 || 267.5 | 194.3 461.8 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


@hurches.8.8.0sher eee 1955 33.9 4.2 38.1 8.0 0.4 8.4 41.9 4.6 46.5 
1956 43.8 2.6 46.4 AY 0.5 Wo 50.8 Biel 53.9 
1957 62.3 oie 65.5 vier 0.5 ed 69.5 4, /f 73.2 
Universitiestans. . acto aes 1955 22.0 one 2502 Bell 0.2 Bee 251 3.4 28.5 
1956 25 .2 4.0 29.2 Sal 0.3 oi: 28.3 4.3 32.6 
1957 29.0 4.9 33.9 BY Ons oD 3282 Baz 37.4 
Schools=. UIE Bee es ae as 1955 171.4 17.0 188.4 18.2 etl 20.9 189.6 19.7 209.3 
1956 172.4 16.8 189.2 18.2 30) 2182 190.6 19.8 210.4 
1957 180.4 yea) 197.6 18.5 Bide PAL df 198.9 20.4 219.3 
PIGspitalssect..vtee eine. tree 1955 130.0 16.2 146.2 ih ads ano 15.0 141.7 19.5 161.2 
1956 107.8 18.3 126.1 Bias 3.4 16.5 120.9 OTR 142.6 
1957 135.8 DM os 158.1 124 onl 16.1 148.2 26.0 174.2 
Other institutional services. .1955 9.6 0.7 10.3 a Rall iba 10.7 0.7 11.4 
1956 10.5 OFD 11.0 13) oo 153 11.8 0.5 Was 
1957 13.8 0.7 14.5 0.5 — 0.5 1453 0.7 15.0 
Totals, Institutions........1955 | 366.9 41.3 | 408.2 42.1 6.6 48.7 409.0 47.9 456.9 
1956 | 359.7 42.2 | 401.9 42.74 7.2 49.9 402.4 49.4 451.8 
1957 | 421.3 48.3 | 469.6 41.8 Tints 49.5 463.1 56.0 519.1 


1 Includes privately operated social and welfare institutions. 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1955-57 is given 
in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stock of the province 
and are a reflection of economic activity in that area, but the actual production of these 
assets may generate its major employment in income-giving effects in other regions. For 
example the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines in Western Canada 
means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction activity in the 
Prairie Provinces. 
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4.—Summary of Capital Expenditures and Repair and Maintenance Expenditures 
by Province 1955-57 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1955; preliminary actual 1956; intentions 1957. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Newfoundland............... 1955 66 23 89 14 14 28 80 37 117 
1956 63 28 91 17 13 30 80 4] 14 
1957 bk 41 118 17 11 28 94 52 146 
Prince Edward Island....... 1955 12 9 21 4 5 9 16 14 30 
1956 12 9 21 4 ff 11 16 16 32 
1957 12 10 22 4 6 10 16 16 32 
Nova: Scotian anus desnses o& 1955 108 56 164 26 31 57 134 87 221 
1956 112 60 172 35 34 69 147 94 241 
1957 106 ds 179 35 35 70 141 108 249 
New Brunswick.,........... 1955 126 42 168 31 30 61 157 72 229 
1956 128 54 182 39 32 71 167 86 253 
1957 120 60 180 39 32 71 159 92 251 
Quepes, ssa. 4 eee 1955 1,074 472 1,546 236 305 541 1,310 777 2,087 


1957 | 2,005 | 1,159 | 3,164 400 502 902 |} 2,405 | 1,661 4,066 


Manni tOMal sé: «SIT ?, 1955 197 104 301 58 58 116 255 162 417 
1956 245 114 359 68 70 138 313 184 497 
1957 291 118 409 68 72 140 359 190 549 
Saskatchewan..............5 1955 219 130 349 64 58 122 283 188 471 
1956 290 171 461 70 72 142 360 243 603 
1957 280 179 459 69 72 141 349 251 600 
i bertapane ed, mene xt}.. bate 1955 548 187 735 88 95 183 636 282 918 


1957 609 250 859 107 109 216 716 309 1,075 


British Columbia!........... 1955 479 228 707 108 125 233 587 353 940 
1956 711 315 | 1,026 114 137 251 825 452 1,277 
1957 774 387 | 1,161 114 135 249 888 522; 1,410 


Canada.s Sheth ee 2 1955 | 4,315 | 2,036 | 6,351 | - 991 | 1,174] 2,165 || 5,306 | 3,210 8,516 
1956 | 5,282 | 2,617 | 7,899 | 1,105 | 1,282 | 2,387] 6,387 | 3,899 | 10,286 
1957 | 5,587 | 2,949 | 8,536 | 1,114] 1,281 | 2,395 || 6,701 | 4,230] 10,931 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Slight differences between these and totals those of 


Table 2 are caused by minor adjustments and rounding. 


Section 2.—The Construction Industry 
Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures which appear 
in Section 1,* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair 
construction. 

Canada’s intended construction program for 1957 is estimated at $6,702,000,000, 
about 5 p.c. above the 1956 level. This contrasts with a rise in 1956 of more than 
$1,000,000,000 or 20 p.c. over the 1955 realization of $5,311,000,000. New construction 
in 1957, estimated at $5,563,000,000, is expected to account for most of the increase. 
The value of repairs to be undertaken in that year is estimated at $1,139,000,000. 


* An explanation of sources and methods is given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 727, and DBS annual report 
Construction in Canada. 
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Table 5 shows construction, both new and repair, in constant as well as current 
dollars. It is interesting to note that in 1956 construction work accounted for over one- 
fifth of the gross national product. The slight differences between these figures and the 
corresponding figures of Section 1 are accounted for by rounding and minor revisions. 


5.—Value of Construction Work Performed, Current and Constant (1949) Dollars 1948-57 
Nors.—Actual 1948-55; preliminary 1956; intentions 1957. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Seen —— eee 
Total Construction 


: Repair : 
New Construction , Total Construction as P.C. of Gross 
Year Construction National Product 


Current | Constant | Current | Constant | Current | Constant |) Current Constant 


Se eS SS ee el i ne || ee | ee 


GY Fee anomine fesse 3 Scions oe 1,877 1,947 694 720 2,571 2,667 16.5 17.0 
1 EO ah Se hanna Ug Sheu OF ol: 2,124 2,124 732 732 2,856 2,856 17.3 17.5 
LD rome ceo einen ss ora ot 2,366 2,247 766 727 3, 132 2,974 17.2 17.2 
ia epee Ge ein oe oo anaes ae 2,734 2,308 927 783 3,661 3,091 17.0 16.9 
195 2 cis. fe eyrots «<1 atejoroee be imyererstee 3, 282 2,616 916 730 4,198 3,346 18.0 ot 
i 5S ene ee tletnernee ie teen ae 3,666 2,824 974 749 4,640 3,573 19.0 17.6 
1 GE Godeain Gees RRR tee a OD Ok 3, 700 2,852 1,023 787 4,723 3, 639 19.6 18.5 
L9G Deeps ree re tier 4,270 3, 206 1,041 779 5,311 3,985 19.8 18.5 
19565. cetera ge ece™s se 5, 260 3,730 1,129 798 6,389 4.528 21.2 15.0 
1057.2. odiwige a « ospepiee <i = 5,563 1,189 ae 6, 702 es 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Table 6, which compares contract construction with other construction, illustrates 
that contractors are accounting for a greater proportion of the work each year; in 1954 they 
handled 72 p.c. of all work; in 1955, 73 p.c.; in 1956, 76 p.c.; and in 1957, 77 p.c. This 
trend is apparent in both new and repair work. 


6.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Contractors and Others 1954-57 
Nore.—Actual 1954 and 1955; preliminary 1956; intentions 1957. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Contract, Construl clio occ dce acco > rose ee os oe ora 3,382 3,876 4,849 5,141 
IN WU SS Sigs LSE iy SRE eat A SORES ees SEL At osreb St eae 3,011 3,484 4,388 4,659 
FR@paIT ig vine lores ac ietareit cP atenounberslaetspesewerotMeeel eveverensKoran: 371 392 461 482 
Other Construction <3. 265528 6 hohe ee es SR 1,341 1,435 1,540 1,561 
ING eae cic ee a RO De ec sare IG PIM aee aks eee ees oe 689 786 872 904 
Repair is:-:c Bia ects Cie AS aE = cee eee oe 652 649 668 657 
Totals, Construction. j5s.0 cece oe eect ore eee 4,723 5,311 6,389 6, 702 
INC WU re ES ote Cette rol ureiere auc nnentcsugmenstetoe ss 3,700 4,270 5,260 5,563 
Repair. (55.2). EOS aE Ne a heise deal 1,023 1,041 1,129 1,139 


ivieee ied ee Ele | ee See es ee ee SS —— ee 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and government depart- 
ments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


The estimated increase in construction in 1957, a moderate 5 p.c., was low because of 
an anticipated drop in residential construction. Estimates for most other principal types 
of construction—electric power construction, gas and oil facilities, commercial and institu- 
tional construction—were substantially higher as shown in Table 7. 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Principal Type 1954-57 
Norr.—Actual 1954 and 1955; preliminary 1956; intentions 1957. 
(Millions of dollars) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
Type of Construction P.C P.C P.C EAC: 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
otal Total otal Total 
Building Construction................... 2,914 61.7 | 3,378 63.6 | 3,789 59.3 | 3,608 53.8 
HVOSIGONLIAL econ tacts aie 6 oe kitvess » oles caovaston 1,400 29.6 iL ATBYS oZek 1, 830 28.6 1,556 23 .2 
PpGatrial. oii c cll epee. atti Wades Sole 364 AM 398 (ao 594 9.3 568 8.4 
ASOPRISEPORSN (cary sithate «ain Shs clive > a ,dnhew ene 546 11.6 514 ws 599 9.4 688 10.3 
MMstiGUtlOBAls., cit Brace. domatc meee 377 8.0 464 8.7 450 7.0 528 7.9 
GOL Reb cic e Oa iit ce oe neces sees & 227 4.8 265 50 316 5.0 268 4.0 
Hnginecring: son tow ae nase 1,809 38.3 | 1,933 36.4 | 2,600 40.7 | 3,094 46.2 
Marine: CONStTUCHION a cetoncc colada reek 72 IS 76 1.4 128 2.0 17 2.6 
Road, highway and aerodrome con- 

BULUCLLON tisha s jeapdianis es anse nayrieistns sch 473 10.0 519 9.8 617 9.7 667 10.0 
Waterworks and sewage systems......... 183 3.9 149 2.8 193 3.0 247 3.7 
Dams and srrigationccst.<s> secu ceeds cols 33 OG 39 0.7 59 0.9 57 0.8 
Electric power construction.............. 322 6.8 338 6.4 461 7.2 627 9.4 
Railway, telephone and telegraph con- 

SLTUCCION Reet cm cd e's son eet ee arletaeks 295 6.3 313 5.9 389 6.1 390 5.8 
Gasiand oil facilitiesse.. . o... ..- . decor oc0%e 270 BL 339 6.4 533 8.3 669 10.0 
Other engineering construction........... 161 3.4 160 3.0 220 Sjals 264 3.9 

Totals, Construction............. 4,723 | 100.0; 5,311 |} 100.0] 6,389 | 100.0] 6,702] 100.0 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK CLASSIFIED BY PRINCIPAL TYPE, 


BUILDING 


50h OOOO OO 


O 
weceserevecetetetetetotetetes 
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Shifts within the program of construction from 1955 to 1956 and from 1956 to 1957 


are shown in Table 8. 


8.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 
1955 to 1956 and 1956 to 1957 


Type of Structure 


Change 
1955 to 
1956 


Building Construction 


Mesidential 0... 00> fog ee 
Dwellings, single, double, du- 
plexes and apartments......... 
Indus trialacch ees Se ec ae 


Factories, plants, workshops.... 
Mine and mine mill buildings.... 
Railway stations, offices, road- 
WAG DU GING Stes nee ene 
Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations........ 


Commercial s.0..cn0 3 Potato: 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 
eratedestorage, etC:.s.n.4:..% a 
Grainelevatorsmees sa eee hee 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, tourist cabins.......... 
Office buildingsh eenoF ae eee 
Stores, retail and wholesale..... 
Garages and service stations... . 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
recreational buildings......... 
Laundries and dry cleaning es- 
tablisiiments i, coe ieee ee 


Institutional..................... 
Schools and other educational 
buildin gs 3 eee ce 
Churches and other religious 
buildings aca eee ate 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
aid -etations eter). se. eee eee 
Other institutional buildings..... 


Other Building Construction... 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
PING): Are open ee oe ree ars 
Broadcasting, radio and televi- 
sion, relay and booster stations, 
telephone exchanges........... 
Aeroplane hangars............... 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat 
OPA en ee es 


Bunkhouses, dormitories, cook- 
eries;and Campsaawrn ates: - 
Miscellaneous building construc- 
GLOW eure cs treet heii tare 


Totals, Building Construction. 


Engineering Construction 


Marling Foyaterer crc or acs 
Docks, wharves, piers, break- 
WA GCISS, ino isve eae ie aed Sas epeenoeens 
Retaining walls, embankments, 
PIYLA DDI ee eee te ee eee 


Canals and waterways.......... 
Dredging and pile driving....... 
Dyke Conusiructlolia.. ene see ie 
Kogzingbooms eee eee eee 
Other marine construction....... 


Road, Highway and Aerodrome. 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, 
highways, parking lots, ete.... 
Gravel or stone streets, high- 
ways, roads, parking lots, ete.. 


$000,000 | $'000,000 


93 


Change 
1956 to 
1957 


—275 


—275 
—25 
=—11G 
oa) 


—2 


Type of Structure 


Change 
1955 to 
1956 


Change 
1956 to 
1957 


Road, Highway and Aerodrome 
—concl. 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 
DaALkine JOts, CC. ae 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling.. 
Sidewalks apacinciw a wea earner. 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 
WAV 8S) LATINAC fers cette nse ac 


Waterworks and Sewage Systems 
Tile drains, drainage ditches, 
SCOFINISEWErsi eee et ote ee 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- 
TCOSA ey. ue, cae enema 
Sewage systems and connections. 
Pumping stations, water......... 
Water storage tanks............. 


Dams and Irrigation............. 
Damas:and: reservoirs. eee eee 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

DYOJECtS ee ee ere 


Electric Power........ f.sc0c0cess: 
Hlectric power, generating plants, 
including water conveying and 
controlling structures.......... 
Electric transformer stations. ... 
Power transmission and distri- 
bution lines, trolley wires...... 
Streetlightingss4eocees oe 


Railway, Telephone and Tele- 
graph 
Railway tracks and roadbed.... 
Signals and interlockers......... 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 
underground and marine cables 


Gas and Oil Facilities............ 
Gas mains and services.......... 
Pumpmo stations Ollesssose soo 
Pumping stations .2As 44. eee 
Oilistorage tankse.... ee eee 
Gas storage tanks............... 
Oilipipelinies tom cero eent ee 
Gas pipelitiesen. sehen eer ee 
Oilewelllst to. cectetavnes ee eee 
Gaswells. iiansnaer ead 
Oil-refinery processing units..... 
Natural gas cleaning plants...... 


Other Engineering Construction 


Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 

PASSES; VAAAUCUS Screens, oe os 
Tunnels and subways............ 
INGINGRALOTSs 4. hae ee 


Citig, Cte. Ve Meas teks 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
outdoor recreational facilities. . 
Mineshafts and other below-sur- 
[Ace WOrkings |e eects ee oe 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 
TATIS ey en eas, Pea Ee ee 
Miscellaneous engineering con- 
Struchion eee es ee 


$000,000 | $000,000 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK PERFORMED 
OR A ete eS ed ae a IY See ee 
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Table 9 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 


for which information is available. 


and 8 are derived. 


9.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 1955-57 


Norte.—Actual 1955; preliminary 1956; intentions 1957. 


It contains the detailed data from which Tables 7 


1955 1956 1957 
Type of Structure — — --— 
New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Building Construction 
Residential.............. 1,499,300) 238, 000|1,737,300/1,574,900) 255, 500/1,830, 490/1,283,000] 272,800 1,555,800 


Dwellings, single, double, 
duplexes and apartments] 1, 499, 300 


Bmaustrial, ..o...c a... 293,375 
Factories, plants, work- 
shops, food canneries....| 257, 837 
Mine and mine mill build- 
OOS ONS SiR Be ttt Ce 26, 109 
Railway stations, offices, 
roadway buildings...... 5, 082 
Railway shops, engine 
houses, water and fuel 
SO GIONS ish. k <oscoutalds otek 4,347 
Commercial.............. 427,232 
Warehouses, storehouses, 
refrigerated storage, etc. 12,513 
Grain elevators.......... 10, 147 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
cafeterias, tourist cabins} 22,392 
Office buildings.......... 125, 529 
Stores, retail and whole- 
SAIC ise erst. catausutcs wh. 144, 645 
Garages and service sta- 
BONS aes cE =. setae. Dee Sears 
Theatres, arenas, amuse- 
ment and _ recreational 
UILGIN PBs. as wee Fels Winb20 
Laundries and dry clean- 
ing establishments...... 1,102 
Institutional............ 408, 201 
chools and other educa- 
tional buildings......... 199, 983 
Churches and other re- 
ligious buildings. ....... 32,591 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clin- 
ics, first-aid stations, 
Bue ss ott Gl asters CR 132, 967 
Other institutional build- 
1 A earlpel § aoes eg 42,660 
Other Building Con- 
struction............. 183,185 
Farm buildings (exclud- 
ing dwellings)........... 80, 688 
Broadcasting, radio and 
television, relay and 
booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges........ 25, 418 
Aeroplane hangars....... 5,093 
Passenger terminals, bus, 
REPOr als... .c0.e.2.. 1,583 
Armouries, barracks, drill 
PANS CLG sire bk. aok sake: 53,514 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, 
camp cookeries, bush 
depots and camps....... 12,192 
Other building construc- 
Sek ga ST ae 4,697 
Totals, Building Con- 
Struction.............. 2,811,293 
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3,417 


238, 009} 1,737, 300)1, 574, 900 


104,712| 398,087] 475, 409 
79,289] 337,126] 377,463 
6,758] 32,867| 82, 554 
10,718} 15,800} 9,261 
7,947; 12,294] 6,131 
86,259] 513,491} 509,973 
11,125] 83,698] 70,042 
5,607| 15.754 12,376 
10,438] 32,830] 43, 506 
26.268] 151.797] 186,434 
23,167| 167,812] 121,910 
6,384] 39,601/ 49,140 
2,379} 20,006] 25, 415 
891] 1,993] 1,150 
55,531| 463,732| 397,809 
22,025] 222,008] 215,690 
7,945] 40,536} 32,140 
13,401] 146,368} 114,526 
12,160| 54,820/ 35, 453 
82,010] 265,195] 226,516 
57,606| 138,294] 89,252 
1,320] 26,738] 83,339 
1,770}  6,863| 6,952 
86} 1,669| 1,033 
12,638| 66,152] 16,255 
5,173; 17,365] 19,971 
8,114] 9, 714 


255, 500/1, 830, 400)1, 283, 000 


118,380) 593,789} 453,987 
84,554] 462,017) 363,130 
7,400) 89,954] 72,803 
15,229} 24,490 9,261 
F197 Ze 828 8,793 
89,297| 599,270} 598,797 
11,833] 81,875} 84,529 
5,977, 18,353] 15,609 
11,050} 54,556) 54,020 
28,996} 215,430) 198,122 
21,322} 143,232) 158,010 
7,053} 56,193] 57,908 
2,203}, 27,618] 30,126 
863 2,013 473 
51,615) 449,424) 477,231 
22,943] 238,633) 234,338 
6,479} 38,619) 37,088 
14,859} 129,385) 151,888 
7,334] 42,787) 53,917 
89,078} 315,594] 176,160 
64,280) 153,532) 93,785 
1,264, 84,603} 38,174 
1, 842 8,794 9,341 
181 1,214 585 
13,073} 29,328} 12,732 
4,766] 24,737) 18,445 
3,672} 13,386 8,098 


272, 800}1,555,800 


114,311 
82,904 
7,610 
13,099 


10, 698 
88,810 


11,457 
5, 366 


13,537 
27, 536 


21,010 
7,210 


1, 886 
808 
59,981 
23,063 
6, 848 


14, 473 
6,597 


66,216 


1,526 
1,950 


359 
13, 260 


4,645 
3,642 


568, 298 
446,034 
80,413 
22,360 


19, 491 
687, 607 


95, 986 
20,975 


67,557 
225, 658 


179, 020 
65,118 


32,012 
1,281 
528, 212 
257,401 
43, 936 


166,361 
60,514 


267,758 
160, 001 


39,700 
11,291 


944 
25, 992 


18,090 
11,740 


566, 512/3,377,805|3, 184, 607 


603,870)3, 788, 477|/2, 989,175 


618, 500|3,607,675 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 1955-57—continued 


1955 1956 1957 
Type of Structure == Ste SS Poe nae, Le Pe eee 

New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 
$000 $’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

Engineering 

Construction 

Marines 3 i:8QAt oes. 60,945] 15,277] 76,222) 111,493) 16,454) 127,947) 156,221) 16,816) 173,031 
Docks, wharves, piers, 

breakwaters............ 22,116 7,445] 29,561) 34,588 8,031] 42,619) 38,225 7,778) 46,003 
Retaining walls, embank- 

ments, riprapping....... 2,011 542 2,553 4,139 550 4,689 2,148 582| 2,725 
Canals and waterways... 8,297 1,611 4,908 2,041 1,291 3,002 1,367 1,308 2,675 
Dredging and pile driving 16,210 3,278 19,488 25, 042 3,456 28,498 SS Pall 4,399} 55,620 
Dyke construction....... 5,411 268 5,679| 12,237 309} 12,546) 14,615 324) 14,939 
Logging booms.......... 2,791 884 8,675 2,902 1,109 4,011 1,494 1,006 2,500 
Other marine construction 9,109 1,249} 10,358} 30,544 1,708} 32,252) 47,156 1,413] 48,569 

Road, Highway and 

Aerodrome............. 359,209} 160,050) 519,259) 448,227] 168,586] $16,813} 485,924) 181,221) 667,145 
Hard surfaced or paved 

streets, highways, park- 

IngUOtSHeLC. con. Beer 168,109} 69,806] 237,915) 245,597) 82,459] 328,056] 260,444) 94,654) 355,098 
Gravel or stone streets, 

highways, roads, park- 

INP ULOLSMELGH.. sete ens 98,578] 54,480} 153,008} 125,911) 60,440) 186,351) 124,502} 60,223) 184,725 
Dirt, clay or other streets 

roads, parking lots, etc. . 34,763] 20,755} 55,518} 40,050} 14,966) 55,016} 386,686) 15,843) 52,529 
Grading, scraping, oiling 

ALIN eR Meee eee ee 28,607} 11,287} 39,894) 14,159 7,496) . 21,655) «14,437 7,081) 21,518 
Sidewalks, paths........ 13,878 3) 123|)=917,.C01 15, 413 2,691; 18,104} 16,583 2,834| 19,417 
Aerodromes, landing 

fields, runways, tarmac. 15,274 649 15, 923 7,097 534 WOOL mmmoortetie 586] 33,858 

Waterworks and Sewage 

Systems. .............. 127,214] 21,434) 148,648! 167,668] 25,908) 193,576) 219,483) 27,340) 246,823 
Tile drains, drainage 

ditches, storm sewers... 24, 687 DeDSOlmeatnoce 7,279 3,789 11,068 7,012 4,055} 11,067 
Water mains, hydrants 

and services............ 45,333] 12,521] 57,854] 60,005} 18,876} 73,881 79,146} 14,633) 93,779 
Sewage systems and con- 

NECTIONS ny oe Monee 49, 052 sya GY ESvelL eee iv 7,056} 91,793) 117,434 7,515] 124,949 
Pumping stations, water. 4,768 901 5,669} 13,700 TOTS | 4a SiS ORS 1,041} 11,374 
Water storage tanks...... 8,374 155 3,529 1,947 74 2,021 5, 558 96} 5,654 

Dams and irrigation.... 34,293 4,656) 38,949) 53,328 5,678| 59,006) 50,818) | 5,718) 56,536 
Dams and reservoirs..... 23,657 PAR PE AOS BrearlOs 2,376! 40,081) 32,572 2,260} 34,832 
Irrigation and land re- 

clamation projects...... 10, 636 QH18\- plo, lose | Lone 3,302] 18,925] 18,246 3,458] 21,704 

Electric Power........... $01,183} 36,832] 338,935} 420,121] 41,090) 461,211) 581,720) 45,422) 627,142 
Electric power generating 

plants, including water 

conveying and control- 

ling structures. ......... 115,944 7,874] 128,818 193,385 9,555) 202,940) 318,222} 11,059) 329,281 
Electric transformer sta- 

CIONSigee coco hoe er 29,355 4,286] 33,641 45,061 AAS? eR AOr OLS n DD oud 4,946] 60,273 
Power transmission and 

distribution lines, trolley 

WITES us spastesec eee ee 149,254) 21,660} 170,914) 175,625) 22,648) 198,273) 201,334] 24,971] 226,305 
Street lighting........... 6, 630 3,032 9,662 6, 050 4,435 10, 485 6, 837 4,446] 11,283 

Railway, Telephone and : 

Telegraph............. 143,906) 168,592] 312,498) 202,324) 186,538) 388,862] 228,184] 161,930] 390,114 
Railway tracks and road- 

Ded eta Vritacttee ety 61,199} 133,419] 194,618] 111,326] 141,759] 253,085} 121,187) 119,863) 241,050 
Signals and interlockers. . 1,935 4,349 6, 284 3,979 6,075) 10,054 4,707 5,436] 10,143 
Telegraph and telephone 

lines, underground and 

marine cables........... 80,772] 30,824) 111,596) 87,019] 38,704) 125,723) 102,290) 36,631] 188,921 

Gas and Oil Facilities...) 311,291] 27,818] 339,104] 504,444; 28,520) 532,964] 639,685} 29,849) 669,534 
Gas mains and services... 12, 896 1,540 14, 436 82,054 Ra AG) 34, 330 43,900 1,947| 45,847 
Pumping stations, oil.... 3,992 955 4,947 3, 637 1,189 4,826 8,554 Shy, 9,906 
Pumping stations, gas.... 688 67 755 3, 130 32 3,162 5, 558 57| 5,615 
Oil storage tanks........ 15,983 1,822 17,805 20,251 1,306 21,000 26, 308 1,151) 27,454 
Gas storage tanks....... 1,237 390 1,627 2,451 387 2,838 3,642 936 4,578 


Oil pipelines............. 21.920!  1,344' 23/964! 29.977! 1,204! 30,571! 30,949! 1,507! 32,456 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Type of Structure 1955-57—concluded 


1955 1956 1957 
Type of Structure | ee eee ae 
New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 


$’000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Gas and Oil Facilities— 


concluded 

Gas pipelines............. 25,275 1,228) 26,503} 141,309 899} 142,208] 241,225 852} 242,077 
Oilvwells softest fs.» 143, 229 2,915} 146,144] 185,167 3,905) 189,072} 165,555 4,478) 170,033 
CAST WELIS), «cic she's GIG. fakes 14,376 229} 14,605) 14,531 250} 14,781 18, 462 292) 18,754 
Oil-refinery _ processing 

PMNGS EE ae oociies tae he con 69,350) 17,134) 86,484) 58,954) 16,794) 75,748] 66,877] 16,839] 83,716 
Natural gas cleaning 

LANES ca hrc os 2,345 189 2,584] 13,683 188} 138,871] 28,660 438} 29,098 
Other Engineering Con- 

struction.............. 120,360} 39,749} 160,109] 168,107) 51,869] 219,976] 212,161] 51,911 264,072 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, 

overpasses, viaducts.... 66,128) 20,439} (86,567; 95,887] 28,656] 124,543) 127,778! 27,079] 154,857 
Tunnels and subways.... 2,868 422 3,290 3,761 528 4,289 7,305 885} 8,190 
Incinerators. ............. 383 1,281 1,664 615 426 1,041 2,720 378} 3,098 
Park systems, landscap- 

ing, sodding, etc........ 3,176 2,866 6, 042 Sel’, 2,916 6,243 4,637 8,152} 7,789 


Swimming pools, tennis 

courts, outdoor recrea- 

tion facilities........... 924 699 1,623 1,026 731 yiyi 1,572 738} 2,310 
Mine shafts and other 

below-surface workings. 22,814 2,071) 24,885] 39,453 2,361 41,814) 48,377 2,926) 51,303 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, 


guard trails. . 2... 663..2054. . 7,565} 10,187) 17,752 Gisz0l, 1150671, 185387 7,408} 10,918} 18,326 
Other engineering con- 

SELUCUIONS «23420 See ees 16,502 1,784] 18,286] 16,718 5,184, 21,902} 12,364 5,835] 18,199 
Totals, Engineering 

Construction.......... 1,458,401) 474, 423/1,932,824/2,075,712| 524, 643/2,600,355/2,574,196| 520, 201/3,094,397 


Grand Totals, 
Construction. .. ./4,269,694)1, 040, 935/5, 310, 629/5, 260, 319|1, 128, 513] 6, 388, 83215, 563,371 1,138, 701/6,702,072 


eee 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 10. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials 
used are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but in addition are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


10.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer 1953-57 


Norz.—Actual 1953-55; preliminary 1956; intentions 1957. 
aowoeyqyo7x—nW"S—oOO0ReO=0Ooooonono0DTOO ee em”Y:”Y. ese mo 


Labour Content Cost of Value of 

Province and Year |] Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 

$’000 $’000 $’000 

Province 

SMIMICIANG... Root ha... sett ieal. eck 1953 9,014 27,799 30, 298 68,118 
1954 9,778 26, 639 30, 702 67,372 
1955 10,045 28,393 35,796 77,659 
1956 10,374 30,136 36, 122 80, 830 
1957 11,689 34, 638 44,226 94, 267 
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10.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer 1953-57—continued 


1 | Labour Content Cost of Valor 
Province and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$000 $’000 $7000 
Province—concluded 
Prince. Mdwara Island:eer.. . xeric © de eid © 1953 2,022 4,264 7,398 14, 222 
1954 2,245 4,921 5,900 15,589 
1955 2,418 5,359 7,249 17,179 
1956 2,281 Gaye 7,150 17,172 
1957 2,244 5,102 6,950 16,698 
INGWEL SS COLD caves ca iccnstennch cr Reals dion cic takannee 1953 20,031 51, 490 68, 550 141,184 
1954 19,049 49,791 62,510 136,018 
1955 17,993 48,278 70,308 142 , 228 
1956 17,954 50,150 13,513 147,765 
1957 17, 683 49,116 70,993 143, 087 
New Brunswick. seen eee coat ne 1953 15, 439 37,480 52,775 105, 227 
1954 14, 897 38,476 59,795 110,975 
1955 19,539 52,249 73, 463 154,029 
1956 20,281 56, 439 79,986 167, 162 
1957 19,151 53,134 76,200 159,535 
QOilebec wea ta. «etek «as < eiaeitiia ls fee raat sacs 1953 135, 104 404, 631 537, 622 1,124,040 
1954 135, 102 415, 441 559, 341 1,160,447 
1955 132,566 419, 834 652,895 1,306,593 
1956 146,714 488 , 882 nOomleo 1,530,279 
1957 150, 814 501,958 784, 252 1,570, 843 
Ontario ee eer tee ee 1953 173 , 932 569, 627 744,621 LE OS 
1954 183, 134 611,897 792,362 1,699,764 
1955 187,914 650, 722 898,727 1,869,335 
1956 209 , 030 759, 958 1,055,248 2,194,020 
1957 226,793 825, 813 1, 159,920 2,398,677 
Mani tO Daren mae tik s ere oe GEN Ae ccasegel omen 1953 29,327 2381. 279 122,620 245,760 
1954 27,381 83,796 116,945 240,977 
1955 29,275 90,679 123,789 . 257, 433 
1956 33, 823 109, 380 152, 222 310,905 
1957 37, 839 123,540 176,814 359, 307 
Sdskatchewants.. “ccc eto ones meee ee 1953 25,476 77,455 114,996 235,195 
1954 30,656 100, 784 125,626 291,521 
1955 27, 556 91,677 131,271 280,415 
1956 345505 118,605 168,025 363 , 086 
1957 Bons 116,117 164,722 353,758 
Alberta: afi esate nase clone # heme Porvoe. 88 tees 1953 50,570 179,335 264, 628 556,008 
1954 50,934 172,931 247 , 360 550, 258 
1955 52,641 187 , 267 284, 492 623, 605 
1956 59,039 226,063 339,497 747,716 
1957 56,005 214,072 321,471 707, 837 
British: Columibi aise sconces «Sa eee ee 1953 54,145 218,030 242,105 552,560 
1954 45,010 175, 456 194, 269 450, 446 
1955 54,071 212,861 262,924 582,153 
1956 71,873 299 , 882 375,974 829, 897 
1957 77,855 SUL TIN 407,088 898, 063 
Motals fe scr tects cena oor ne Pee ae 1953 515,060 1,651,390 2,185,613 4,639,645 
1954 518,186 1,680,132 2,194,810 4,723,367 
1955 534,018 1,787,319 2,540,914 5,310,629 
1956 605, 722 2,144,817 3,050, 862 6,388,832 


1957 633,851 2,248, 221 3, 208, 236 6,702, 072 
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10.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer 1953-57—concluded 


Labour Content 


it Lita Cost of Value of 
Employer and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$'000 $000 $000 
Employer 

RMTIRT ACR OES rer parse ragy Sarda os GORE, Be 1953 322, 889 1,110, 446 1,588, 109 3,358, 410 
1954 3215525 1,101,370 1,599, 498 3,381,630 

1955 343 , 322 1,213,022 1, 867,575 3, 875, 878 

1956 409 , 287 1,522,051 2,331, 803 4,849, 493 

1957 434,514 1,616,976 2,476, 498 5,140,743 

PORICO RI eos he 1953 79,870 233, 692 263, 128 540,341 
1954 77,137 243,910 244,013 537,576 

1955 75,707 239, 877 305, 097 602,942 

1956 86, 266 285, 461 354,318 708, 853 

1957 87,118 288, 120 367,533 725,591 

CONT SINDGTTSHE SE C2 8 ute San een eo fe ee 1953 56,640 148,278 131,529 318,278 
1954 68,724 179, 767 141,983 383, 558 

1955 61,176 167, 492 131,285 361,725 

1956 59,590 173, 820 135,471 370, 658 

1957 63,036 _ 184,611 143, 424 392,130 

25, 1 LLESSGE 4, AG 298 2 Fa na bg CR de 1953 55, 661 158,974 202,847 422,616 
1954 50, 800 155,085 209,316 420,603 

1955 §3, 813 166, 928 236, 957 470,084 

1956 50,579 163, 485 229,270 459, 828 


1957 49,183 158,514 220,781 443 , 608 


Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


Contracts Awarded.—According to figures published by Hugh C. MacLean Building 
feports, the Canadian construction industry registered new gains in 1956. Total con- 
struction contract awards reached $3,426,905,500 by the year-end, an increase of 7.6 p.c. 
over 1955. This gain, however, was not as great as was indicated even as late as mid- 
summer. Contract volume lagged during the last four months of the year as a result of 
the deflationary measures imposed by the Federal Government on financial institutions. 

During 1956, engineering construction led with a gain of 30.0 p.c. and contributed 
31.1 p.c. of the total awards, almost equalling the proportion contributed by residential 
construction. Industrial work gained 17.9 p.c. and commercial and institutional con- 
struction 8.9 p.c. Residential construction was lower by 11.4 p.c. The regional spread 
of new work was somewhat uneven in 1956. Solid gains were shown in Ontario and Quebec 
but specific declines in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick brought the Maritime total down 
from 1955. Also a sharp drop in British Columbia more than counterbalanced gains in 
the three Prairie Provinces. 
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11.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded 1921-56 
(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 


ee ee ee ee 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
1021 Ase Eee eee PLN GIBB B00) | IEE so goenbe dss oceor 07.289 SOO el G4 ones streetcars oe 409,032,700 
DOP ee epee seats 4 on Ce ad BSB S43, S00 19354) ceerencret eerie ore 125,811,500 || -1946aepiee. ee. 5 663,355, 100 
1928 cag Soa oticrceens SLA 254s S00 ME Loson ema certcrkte tee 160: 305000) 194 Tiere erect nee 718,137,100 
1924. BER CE cote. Melee 276 26h 100 Il M93 Geometers sci ae 162-588-000 NaS ee iemetan errant 954,082, 400 
1 92D erence tic sterile aks PA AOU TMB YG oe bone oe bombed 224, O56. 200) RIGS Oe or ec cnn rater ates ee 1,143, 547,300 
MOQ Gc cee prettier sie cton: 312947. 900) el 9S Sink ote een rate 187527 15 GOO LOSO ar tow ereretecterene 1,525,764, 700 
1920 EA tts See ATS 9514600719395 ergata. coe TS7OUTS 2 500R| MLO oleente ore 2,295,499, 200 
1928) See toe ntas setae AT2OS2* G00 eal O40 ena ere ey. ae Be OMateliall Wye 635 oon ecko henge 1,812,177, 600 
WO29) Wie vem oe tec paar eae 5G, Gol SOOM el OF aapane ee cere 393991 SO0F in Qoo-mcamicen eee 2,017,060, 700 
1 OS OM eace a dee bide aes AUR Moyea sO Ove ERO Sic Bo oaiee oye 281594. 100 R EI 9D4 erecta eee 2,154,959, 200 
VOSS yet erie easiest 315-482) 000) pl94s an... neces ace 2063103 900s 190 bb es. ree ee 3, 183,592,000 
LOS 27 celeste, tees qeyactarae 1325872, 400g el O44 ee eee POTOG1 S008 elo 5G..2o terres ie 3,426,905, 500 
Tg eae 5 le a a ae er ee 
1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
12.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded by Province and Type 
of Construction 1952-56 
(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 
Province 
an 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Type of Construction 
$ $ $ $ $ 

INewloundland!: (sama oe rae 21,985,300 8,549,700 12,253,700 39, 140, 200 41,326,300 
Prince Edward Island......... 3,489,000 1,254,300 3,899, 500 3, 157,600 5, 482, 600 
Nova Scotiawsescaesme ices 78,502,000 54,355, 800 71,841,400 55, 259, 600 51,178,300 
News Brunswick ieee 25,177,000 28,602,000 46, 225,300 100, 127,200 62,761,900 
QuebeGr cccahwencn ree hneniiee 397,931,400 539, 818, 600 538,079, 200 778, 843 , 900 988, 138, 800 
Ontarioe! Se ee eee 732,768, 100 849, 812, 400 939, 746, 400 1,300,287,700 | 1,427,821,300 
Manitobamasc sale sen eee 95,690, 300 80, 455, 700 119, 828, 600 97,164,600. 111,526, 100 
Saskatchewan sone 59,170,000 75,724, 400 76,375,200 63,037, 200 100,791,700 
Al Dera eee tae ere eee 231,191,300 215,010, 900 219, 205,000 230,309, 700 275,613,000 
BritishiColumbians ene 166,273,200 163, 476, 900 127,504, 900 516, 264, 300 362,265, 500 
Motals:cfeccse ca cme: 1,812,177,600 | 2,017,060,700 | 2,154,959,200 | 3,183,592,000 | 3,426,905,500 
Residential 2 ...2t eee 511,302, 700 732, 759,300 900,016,800 | 1,216,425,100 | 1,077,408,600 
IADATUINCNUS Ease ee 101, 665, 300 130, 462, 400 151,316, 400 179, 720, 400 160, 885, 200 
Residénces. ee enes wee 409 , 637, 400 602, 296,900 748, 700, 400 1,036,704, 700 916, 523, 400 
BUSINGSS sahara 526,394, 900 613,899, 700 694,972,400 761,162,800 828,877,800 
W@hurehese: cacrtcee ae nee 26, 455, 700 32,009, 200 44, 540,900 37,759,300 40, 584,600 
Biblicicaracesearke Aeon 15,958, 100 17,298, 400 20,798, 400 25,748, 900 24,983,100 
IFospitalse sem cane pe eae ee 56,175,300 69, 047, 600 62, 883, 500 77,604, 400 63,320,000 
Hotels\and clubs........s5.- 23,055, 600 32,399, 800 39,171,000 93,955, 400 66 , 664, 200 
Officeibuildings en ee 39,640,300 78,035,900 81,715,500 99, 842,900 132, 488, 900 
Rubliciburldiness ee eae 149, 351,000 111, 235,600 120,018, 500 102,191, 400 108, 245, 900 
Schoolst tafe; Mets Uacteee oe 130,398, 800 119,009, 200 169,059, 600 174, 686, 800 205, 232, 200 
StOres 4 syle ee ee belcet nice 41,999,300 81,197,300 76,592,300 93,939, 200 92,316, 600 
TDNGA ULES. ots fers oer ore orn 3,116,900 3,075,300 3,069, 400 2,221, 800 1,617,000 
Warehouses. oar 40, 243, 900 70,501, 400 77,123,300 53,212,700 93, 425,300 
Industrial. 2.7. 245,851,100 230,925,800 169,650,100 386, 410,300 455,579, 200 
Engimeering.................. 528,628,900 439,565,900 390,319,900 819,593,800 | 1,065,039, 900 
Bridges tae is tesa 37,569, 700 14, 858, 700 21,219,300 47,147,300 73,366, 500 
Marine construction......... 59, 257, 500 63, 592,100 30,649, 100 106,319, 200 148, 134, 800 
Sewerage and waterworks... 44,919,300 46, 385, 500 59,394, 600 70,341, 900 113,732,900 
Roads and streets........... 113,015,000 97,964, 200 113,919,500 176, 164,600 299,318, 200 
Power and communications. . 102, 856, 400 181, 420, 400 41,015, 800 149, 696,000 315,651, 500 
Miscellaneous engineering.... 171,011,000 35,345,000 124,121,600 269, 924, 800 114, 836,000 


i  ——————— ——— 
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Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction as indicated by 
building permits issued in 204 municipalities in 1956 amounted to $1,318,927,000 as 
compared with $1,310,124,000 in 1955 and $1,151,087,000 in 1954. 


13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities 1955 and 1956 


Province Province 
and 1955 1956 and 1955 1956 
Municipality Municipality 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec—concluded 
Charlottetown.......... 3,819 ils ley) Bie soenh G@Almaces2 .. i ; a que 
w. Lam bertite... 20.05 : ,170 
Stelaurent seem ee. 11,810 15,709 
Nova Scotia— aoe , ’ 
ee eee 387 434.) 1 Ghawinizan Valls......... es oe 
: erbrookes-45. 9.2... 6,755 5, 803 
Bridgewater............ 326 326 Sorel 802 676 
Dartmouth). %ss..5... 4,289 3,232 Thre ee pa 4 578 6. 163 
palace Day pte: 2 fe AeD TanVall P'Orcisday, tose... 395 438 
ie crest heer en ee es pe adtees [it Valleyfield.. ci... 2,950 4,384 
eee ea Mo et eo Bin antes MAVEN. ct dy aac ss 3,221 2,630 
New Glasgow........... SF erdun. ... : ; 
New Waterford 2 Ghee 12 170 Westmount ehe Neteha) ailetal ab etre cons 4, 289 2, 318 
North Sydney.......... 99 289 
DVANCY ASS de tetas hak 3,138 980 || Ontario— 
Sydney Mines........... 55 6 || Ambherstburg........... 1,478 623 
EEriroO ee Ore eee 1,048 1,310 Barriga. Ae 3,774 4,948 
ATmMOUtD ent ee 172 pelleville te aa, ee, a ai a 
owmanville........... 
Bracebridge... <0, 122 379 
New Brunswick— Brampton..(.08.,. kes 4,335 3,008 
Campbellton............ 2,668 1,057 Scantiord 6 100 4 567 
Aethem23..5...65..2. 86 1, 488 eo a a eee ee 
iialiousie 257 969 Brock village. s2.00 0h .. 8,397 2,178 
Seer as ea: Ps Burlington aes sss4 2,097 2,186 
Prederictons- 2.4 -.-... 2,999 4,230 
Campbellford........... 78 140 
Monctone. ascate. 2 ose 5, 187 6,871 
Newcastle 905 702 Chatham ee ed 4, 658 2 ’ 809 
Beane gobs sar yn 7,192 A088 fis ort: aga es oe aie et 
St. Stephen dale yo ree ee 8 0 36 484 ie atthe ORMRL Stic eee 5 We ; me 
ormwall ns ane ee: ; J 
Quebec— Dundas. =e se ee 2,392 1, 482 
Cap de la Madeleine..... 2,298 On O27 teLuAStViewoem am ae 2,794 3, 889 
Chicoutimis. 22%... .223 6,927 4,095 Etobicoke Twp......... 56,715 68,621 
Coaticook).20°-%........ 198 167 Horestsbillzn eater is - os 1,447 2,038 
pmamond ville aS Fe oe : oe Weg a Bort ae Shes Pest eh ; ie pe 
TAN DViexy ae anions hae ,424 2,75. OFu TaN COSh ear. non i 
Grand Mérey coc 1,289 3,043 Fort William. 2. >...0%. 5,399 12,130 
iampstead:.2 27>: =... 5. ; oo : 596 a Gita ies onan tyien eee meer ao 
5, LALIT: CAR RE enn ee , 85 ,016 ARADO GUM a ere 
Mperville, 0250202)... s.. 561 801 Gloucester Twp......... 5,347 3,570 
ieeshle ar PRN Ste ts ae oe pose ien Hee Pash cia ieee | aus . oN 
oOnduicrelacs. ee : 4 uelphe sats o sac owcnae. ; : 
aching... je ckre ss. 7,295 1OF(26) | tlaileyouryas. ts.) o. 133 206 
MESDEAITIC et ee ee 813 696 Mamiltona ae cee 32, 892 35,675 
on PULICUO = eco" A : Hh 2,302 eee, Bieta aides eae ; es ae 
WASH erety A cee 2 ee ‘ 1 S113 awkesbury-2 sooo : 
MOugueIl se. ee 1,477 2,022 Kee Euntsville. >> ssc. enise 216 115 
Meranticss:: cs .24 oo ees 42 Sil Ingersolbyiee- 4. 365 835 
Montreal (Maisonneuve). 164, 111 161,218 Kapuskasing............ 1,085 721 
Montreal East.......... 3,640 7,034 I<enOra neces be ooh 1,486 15132 
Montreal North......... 7,925 OF TG ae UN SSLON > aaa ee 9,487 7,856 
Montreal West.......... 1,576 1,448 | Kirkland Lake (Teck 
Mount Royal........... 6,671 6,548 Rw) nts eae 429 269 
Noranda se 5 a4 oe. 320 872 Kitchener seen eo 11,007 14, 639 
Outremont:...4...:....2 1,442 1,012 || Leamington...... fre 31 971 
Pointe-aux-Trembles.... 4,624 2,611 Teasidee ht aes 637 2,100 
Pointe Claire.....i..... 4,973 dy2clanoe LANGSa yen wc. so. ee 346 705 
TTT) oY 7p fae 14,312 3;006alt eluistowel sano eee 114 247 
RMMOUSKI a tr cei. oo 1,697 2 AG0sHee Lon dom ta sie eee ce) 8, 486 8, 487 
Riviére-du-Loup........ 560 526a||eeluong eranch.— nee 2,302 2,151 
WROWYR tae ob 861 911 INS DANCES. eaee ach oes 270 256 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.. 168 321 Nepean Twp............ 4,583 4,814 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... 143 561 New Liskeard.......... 476 759 
Sieg yacinthe.,=. 5.1... 2,812 2,676 || Newmarket............. 2,3641 1,326 
= UES ig ae as 7,573 5,525 |} New Toronto........... 953 1,757 
Beware. 4... ko 1,359 2,789 || Niagara Falls........... 1,436 3,389 


1 July to December only. 
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13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities 1955 and 195$—Concluded 


Province 
and 1955 
Municipality 
$’000 
Ontario—concluded 
INorth Bay eee eee 5,090 
North York Twp....... 78,937 
Oakville se Heth ees | 3,276 
Orillia ny ees oes 1,914 
Oshawa BO Oc ee 13, 252 
OGtawar..) dikwkiecc andes 57,096 
Owen! SOUNGH) .eeneel ee 822 
Pats Sites sites ioc ee 342 
Parry SOUNC. siren barn: 409 
Remibroke: = eersnteee se 1,489 
ert boeees tee enone ates 270 
iPeterboroucin ewes eee ee 6, 434 
Petrolia ns ae eeleeierson 153 
RortvArthurk-seemeeee es 5, 840 
ort: Colbornoren.- ae 1,937 
IPrestOncs cadcire eich ok 2,319 
RRGHITG Wi.,c0:cts sere ots «cer 633 
eiVerside@:s 4. raete eee 2,756 
St. Catharines. .0.....6- 6,548 
St. Mary St)... emeeasoe- = 512 
St. Mhomash, pep... o. e325 
Sanna 1k teens Tone 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 4,212 
Scarboro Uwpme-...-.-- 84, 829 
SUNCOC- ssc rece oes 700 
Snoth’s Halisis. sss... 497 
SLLaAtlOrad aaa weentee eae 2,085 
Sudbury .2 4uteeage seen 3,932 
DWSNSea as. 4. Mee eee 723 
FE lisOnDUre eee emer 436 
PVT TTNINS ye Hae me re ee 1,017 
ALOLONtO.44...400eee Bee 75,982 
a eNGONS oy nh Bethel were 1,950 
NWallaceloune. seers - 452 
NiaterloOs osm teers cee 4,948 
Welland... sce: etd 1,807 
\WESEOI ti eee en 1,063 
Ni Mav UH ON eeeu Ne Gothen oceek 3,893 
Windsor s 0 aout katie ens 10,553 
Woodstock... 3,368 
Work wpe eee 125,224 
ork Hast, wpe... 3,861 
Manitoba— 
Brandont shee 3,651 
iBrooklands. #9a.% > eas 
IDEN Verhoeven auc Seameie 915 


Province 
and 1955 1956 
Municipality 
$000 $000 
Manitoba—concluded 
North Kildonan........ 778 650 
Portage la Prairie....... 2,112 713 
St. Bonilacenene esos ere 5,983 9,914 
Sellen lean a acpe eae: ea 7h 1,040 
THeyPaSs Mate ae ee 215 267 
Upangcoua ma see alas ator 2,003 2,998 
Winniper eee rae 42,364 29,499 
Saskatchewan— 
Biggares atc as oes : 153 
Estevan. sea d cee. «cantare 776 2,439 
Mel villeiine 4. aera saat. c 338 123 
MOOSeHWaW seen eee 2,977 3,247 
North Battleford....... else 1,455 
Prince Albertesaee. ccc 3,702 3,061 
IRIOOING: A eee 24,358 18,368 
SacikcatOON men erin eet: 17,617 16,605 
Swalt Currentiss.sesne ce 1,420 Dalia tl 
Wie v DULIS aaeseerasreriasr a 728 984 
Morktonwt at aes s 887 1,617 
Alberta— 
Caloanyinia. Semesters 58, 897 58, 960 
(Ordmahetlers.c cee 238 175 
IMebavouorles ocanoenuos. 58,719 69,404 
ethbridee pa uceaosee. 6,356 7,001 
Medicine Hateee see. 64. 22,267 4,473 
British Columbia— 
@hilliwack.} ise... 505: 1,294 1,056 
@ran brook. saan ete eo: 625 471 
JN eay eee ne caecum Oe 18 49 
Kain loops: an aa ence a 1,140 2,591 
Kelowna, cae ekece 1,676 Dieppe 
IN ATA Ol. cepa cee area ee 3,076 3,097 
INGISOn Se chee eee oe: 464 794 
New Westminster....... 4,336 3,466 
North Vancouver...... 3,984 3,570 
Prince Georgew........«- 2,842 4,996 
Prince Rupenteses.sas5. 1,006° 718 
Révelstokes. sits... o- 176 268 
IORSIANG eh eee ree 156 119 
AR all Aina AO oe es 1,205 634 
Vian COUVCL 4 «enue ieee 55, 446 64, 685 
MEEMON 40 ae Serna 1,035 2,442 
Visi CUOLID ci tN rete 7,181 6,672 
Totals, 294 Municipalities 1,310,124 1,318, 927 


Table 14 shows the value of building permits issued in fourteen metropolitan areas 
across Canada. In 1956 the permits issued in these areas made up 91 p.c. of the total 


for the 204 municipalities. 


14.—Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas 1955 and 1956 


Metropolitan Area 1955 1956 Metropolitan Area 1955 1956 

$'000 $000 $7000 $000 
FLalifan een este bs totes soem cee 11,880 14° 990) sMWindsor.. seer sean te ie eee 28, 209 28,504 
Pan teOuUN ce steps we tie eee Rees 7,194 ACOA FA LOncdons.. aa aaate ee tee ee eee 22,318 21,768 
Quehectt Hoes ee ee me ab sGk cam 26, 685 2625 Sal VANDADE? 71 peta sare. eee 89,176 64,074 
Montreal Sain poke tick ea ee 267,616 268, 9024) Waloary ......meneos ae tices one eee 60,371 64,077 
Ottawa-Hull Meee ee ne eee 79,442 19-330 all eUCTHOD CON ite creant et he ene 64, 438 81,673 
Toronta oie asa eet ee er sa 319,674 S20 Of OaMMANCOUVER., sea dar aetesn os ere ae 144,351 138, 183 
Hamiltontiec 2 coe beeen ee 60, 554 OL C55 AVICUOLIA 0s. settee coors one eae Ti, vol 15, 999 
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Tables 15 and 16 show the value and volume of building permits by province for 
900 municipalities covering areas in which live about 62 p.c. of the national population 
and 87 p.c. of the urban population. These figures are useful when appraising the con- 
struction activity within, and among, municipalities. Comparisons of construction 
costs would not be warranted, however, without assurance that structures of similar size 
and quality were being compared. Despite limited application, this information con- 
stitutes one of the few indices of current economic activity in smaller localities. 

The relative material was compiled from municipal figures and therefore varies with 
the terms of individual by-laws, with the methods of estimating the value of local con- 
struction and with other factors which may differ from area to area. Information is not 
available on the permits allowed to lapse without the relative construction being under- 
taken. 


15.—Number of Dwelling Units Covered by Building Permits, by Province 1952-56 


Province and Year {Sona Other | Total Province and Year eee Other | Total 
Newfoundland........ 1952 181 619 800 ||Manitoba.............. 1952 616 | 38,962} 4,578 
1958 27 546 573 1953 685 | 4,585 | 5,270 
1954 59 486 545 1954 883 4,187 5,070 
1955 12 556 568 1955 1,150 4,516 5, 666 
1956 71 479 550 1956 415 3,584 3,999 
Prince Edward Island. 1952 3 34 37 
1953 13 40 53 |[Saskatchewan......... 1952 117} 625624 | 27741 
ie 9 54 63 1953 266 | 3,753] 4,019 
fee 14 7 af 1954 248 | 2,912) 3,160 
ree 9 2 x 1955 462 | 3,143] 3,605 
1956 327 2,691 3,018 
Nova Scotia........... 1952 256 716 972 
1953 943 849 1,792 
an: ee ted seat a pune pet sent seas: 1952 546 | 6,801] 7,347 
lock 303 | 777 | 1,170 1953 | 1,983 | 8,139 | 10,122 
we 33m| zor |. 1.128 1954] 1,353 | 6,813 | 8, 166 
1955 738 8,921 9,659 
New Brunswick....... 1952 92] 326] 418 ig BaF | wae oclntatone 
1953 23.) | 683i) 974 
1954 120 508 628 
1955 164 635 799 British Columbia... ....1952 1,156 | 8,063 | 9,219 
1956 137 894 961 1953 2,124 9,899 | 12,023 
1954 1,855.) 11,173 | 13,028 
Bushes... os... 56: 1952 | 7,036 | 13,818 | 20,854 me ep eres | Pe ker 
1956 2,897 | 11,410 | 14,307 


1953 7,392 | 19,142 | 26,534 
1954 7,053 | 18,070 | 25,123 
1955 11,083 | 19,049 | 30,132 
1956 8,028 | 18,370 | 26,398 


Canada’........... 1952 15,294 | 67,054 | 82,348 

OS 1952 5,298 | 29,738 | 35,036 1953 22,554 | 82,394 104,948 
1953 9,092 | 34,836 | 43,928 1954 24,229 | 81,401 |105,630 

1954 12,592 | 36,221 | 48,813 1955 25,376 | 93,685 |119, 061 

1955 8,355 | 43,491 | 51,846 1956 23,573 | 80,058 |103,631 


1956 10,711 | 33,157 | 43,868 


1 Provincial totals do not add to the Canada totals because certain minor adjustments could not be distributed 
provincially. 
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16.— Value of Building Permits Issued by Province 1952-56 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 
Province and Year stir Total 
New Repair Total | Industrial eel ne and Other 
Govern- 
ment 


$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 


Newfoundland........ 1952 5,518 572 6,090 307 670 1,446 a 8,520 
1953 3,736 676 4,412 1,017 737 662 3 6,831 
1954 4,141 648 4,789 1,256 1,389 449 4 7,887 
1955 4,565 743 5,308 483 1,965 1,077 19 8, 852 
1956 4,490 742 5, 232 446 1,307 1,961 28 8,974 
Prince Edward Island 1952 285 25 310 75 144 15 1 545 
1953 286 58 344 92 91 75 = 602 
1954 409 3 448 73 672 508 = 1,701 
1955 520 61 581 240 775 2,584 == 4,180 
1956 398 51 449 25 149 725 = 1,348 
Nova Scotia......... 1952 6, 222 1,409 7,631 404 3,181 3,647 95 14, 958 
1953 9,666 1, 656 11,322 3, 906 3,466 4,830 13 23,537 
1954 6,760 1,424 8, 184 1,617 5, 180 3,330 46 18,357 
1955 8,142 1,494 9,636 1,398 3,358 5,325 40 19, 757 
1956 8, 166 1,730 9,896 2,574 6,490 3,911 37 22,908 
New Brunswick...... 1952 2,477 1,296 3,773 490 3,851 3,295 4 11,413 
1953 5,681 1,257 6, 938 1,914 3,058 5,059 1 16,970 
1954 4,237 1,056 5, 293 1,339 2,148 6,715 16 15,511 
1955 5,523 1,364 6, 887 1,815 3,949 8,583 43 21,277 
1956 | ~ 7,958 1,661 9,619 1,775 4,408 6,190 1 21,993 
Quebeo hh)... aedees 1952 | 125,208 9,184 | 134,392 18,717 28,046 60,745 1,027 242,927 
1953 | 160,325 11,502 | 171,827 41,692 30,931 53,699 834 298, 983 
1954 | 163,891 13,665 | 177,556 32, 463 28,998 62,011 702 301,730 
1955 | 191,517 15,126 | 206,643 38,131 50, 118 88, 126 864 383, 882 
1956 | 187,636 16,069 | 203,705 53,043 69, 922 70, 548 1,122 398, 340 
CUGAEIOS Ss anton oltre es 1952 | 262,579 22,039 | 284,618 69,594 82,605 61,260 4,000 502,077 


1953 | 350,484 24,373 | 374,857 | 111,940 95,877 82, 288 4,813 669,775 
1954 | 419,499 22,933 | 442,432 93,388 86,902 | 100,767 6,449 729, 938 
1955 | 474,454 24,849 | 499,303 79,078 | 117,139 96, 425 8,648 800, 593 
1956 | 425,498 29,375 | 454,873 | 100,998 | 120,350 | 127,691 6,113 810,025 


Manitoba? 2.5. o4ac..- 1952 26, 262 2,247 28,509 1,671 16,312 7,051 74 53,617 
1953 34,992 2,262 37,254 5,612 6,417 5,376 80 54,739 
1954 39,922 2,076 41,998 8,958 7,545 17,109 133 75, 743 
1955 46,835 2,758 49,593 12, 905 10,796 26, 736 76 100, 106 
1956 38, 130 2,707 40, 837 5,151 15, 238 14,039 205 75, 470 
Saskatchewan........ 1952 17,573 2,080 19, 653 809 7,794 5,054 118 33, 428 
1953 31,565 2,916 34,481 6, 446 7,882 15, 105 143 64,057 
1954 24, 930 2,255 27,185 8,201 6,514 13,654 118 55, 672 
1955 29,615 2,257 31,872 4,252 7,668 13,911 101 57, 804 
1956 26,923 2,360 29, 283 4,216 9, 884 10,073 173 53, 629 
mibertal ice cose... 1952 57,939 4, 868 62, 807 3, 464 21.866 10, 439 509 99, 085 
1953 78,175 5, 454 83,629 14,149 17,024 19, 587 541 134,930 
1954 68,126 5, 062 73, 188 12,378 29,091 32,418 605 147,680 
1955 83, 403 5, 488 88, 891 26,415 29,561 31,080 621 176,568 
1956 84,388 6, 562 90, 950 17,559 44,920 34, 060 615 188, 104 


British Columbia. . . .1952 54, 180 6,570 60, 750 5, 036 16,530 10,741 1,262 94,319 
1953 75, 990 7,697 83, 687 13, 967 25,037 25,907 1,269 149, 867 

1954 93,221 7,973 | 101,194 15,645 18,048 27,742 2,291 164, 920 

1955 | 122,425 8,684 | 131,109 30,768 28, 280 36,021 3,213 229,391 

1956 | 118,493 10,185 | 128,678 35.817 53,559 27,162 1,880 247, 096 

Canada!......... 1952 | 559,098 50,406 | 609,504 | 100,570 | 181,102 | 164,171 7,051 | 1,062,398 
1953 | 751,724 58,002 | 809,726 | 200,782 | 190,919 | 213,261 7,687 | 1,422,385 

1954 | 826,227 57,295 | 883,522 | 175,675 | 186,540 | 265,083 10,365 | 1,521,185 

1955 | 968,025 62,937 | 1,030,962 | 195,735 | 253,544 | 310,746 13,619 | 1,804,606 

1956 | 902,084 71,488 | 973,522 | 221,601 | 326,227 | 296,359 10,171 | 1,827,880 


_} Provincial totals do not add to the Canada totals because of rounding of the figures and because certain minor 
adjustments could not be distributed provincially. 
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The indexes given in Table 17 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative proportions 
of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such pro- 
portions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 


17.—Value of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries 1947-56 
a 


Average Index Numbers (1949 =100) 
Value of — SS 


Building Prices of 
Year Permits, Building Materials Wage Rates in} Employment 
es 204 ; JON ae ences a Building 
unicipalities p . on- ndustries! onstruction? 
Residential venidadtial 
$’000 
LIEV ES secetalh GA hUR i PRES IRL AN SS a 373,231 79.1 84.5 84.1 81.9 
ILS Peer ea tat Re ete es 536, 058 95.4 95.9 95.7 91.4 
BOLO | eevee, etc cde et Ba ees lunconct ote 35 616,161 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MOODS eerie BG ha, Roba, Ser Rds LAY 801,765 106.4 105.0 104.8 104.7 
PO OU eae ate toes pare eel ce sed ween gs 681, 162 125.5 118.6 118.6 116.0 
MDD ciara yertes aroha ree 6 sie avatar ac As Sra ‘atevs Mens 802, 738 124.9 123.2 128.6 127.1 
tact Sora RS ie es ra ial 1, 088, 880 123.9 124.4 136.2 128.2 
OEY WAS CA oe Soa a At RE 9 Oe eae 1, 151, 087 OH 121.8 140.0 115.8 
HS) DR METRE tar RIS CN iask cs Besos 1,310, 124 124.3 123.4 145.4 117.4 
LET ie she ea x cton Cie Mbarara ipa paar a 1,318, 927 128.5 128.0 150.7 138.7 
1 Compiled by the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 2 As reported by employers. 


Section 3.—Housing* 
Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House Building 


Federal Assistance.—The Federal Government’s housing policy has been developed 
through a succession of Housing Acts. The Government originally entered the housing 
field in 1919 when, by an Order in Council passed under the War Measures Act of 1918, 
it made $25,000,000 available for loans to provincial governments. The provinces in 
turn lent the money to municipalities for the construction of moderate-cost housing. 
The first general piece of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act of 
1935. This was succeeded by the National Housing Acts of 1938, 1944 and 1954. 


The Federal Government’s activities in housing today are defined by the National 
Housing Act, 1954. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1945, administers these activities. The President of the Corporation 
reports to the Minister of Public Works. 


In general, the Federal Government has attempted to stimulate and supplement the 
market for house building, rather than assume direct responsibilities which rightfully 
belong to other levels of government or which could more effectively be borne by private 
enterprise. 


More than one-third of the house building in Canada today is aided by the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in one way or another. 


Insured Mortgage Loans.—To assist the financing of new housing construction, both 
for home ownership and rental housing, the Corporation insures mortgage loans. These 
loans are made by banks and other financial institutions which have been approved as 
lenders under the Act. 


The borrower pays an insurance fee. CMHC is the underwriter and all insurance 
fees remitted by the approved lenders are paid into the Mortgage Insurance Fund. When 
claims are made on the Fund, the amount paid includes 98 p.c. of the aggregate of the 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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principal owing on the mortgage, approved borrowers’ charges and interest, together 
with an acquisition fee of $125 and approved taxable legal disbursements. The usual 
term of an insured mortgage loan is 25 years. 


For home ownership, the loans may be 90 p.c. of the first $12,000 of lending value and 
70 p.c. of the remainder. The total loan cannot exceed $12,800 plus the insurance fee. 
For rental housing, loans are limited to 80 p.c. of lending value. Maximum loans are 
prescribed by Order in Council for various types of housing units. Repayment periods, 
as well as loan proportions, are prescribed in the National Housing Act. There are special 
provisions for loans to co-operative groups and defence workers. The maximum interest 
rate for loans is determined by Order in Council and was set at 6 p.c. in January 1957. 
The interest rate must not exceed the yield on 20-year Federal Government bonds by 
more than 2} p.c. at the time it is set. 


The Act requires the Corporation to determine lending values of properties, to pre- 
scribe minimum standards of construction and to perform compliance inspections during 
construction. These and other administrative arrangements are included in the National 
Housing Loan Regulations established by Order in Council. 


During 1956, loans were approved for 38,673 units amounting to $387,757,000; in the 
first six months of 1957, loans were approved for 12,264 units amounting to $132,918,000. 


Direct Corporation Loans.—The Act authorizes the Corporation to make direct loans 
for new residential construction in certain cases:— 


(1) Loans in lieu of private loans. The Corporation may make loans directly to prospective 
borrowers who are unable to obtain loans from a private approved lender. These loans 
are subject to the same terms and conditions as insured loans. Government policy has 
directed that, except for defence worker loans, direct loans are not available in metro- 
politan areas, nor in cities with more than 55,000 population, nor to merchant builders, nor 
to rental investors. 


Loans to limited dividend companies. The Corporation, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may make a direct loan to a limited dividend company for the 
construction of moderate- or low-rental housing. Such loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the 
lending value and may be repayable over a period of up to 50 years. 


(2 


— 


(3) Loans to primary producers. The Corporation may make a loan to a company engaged in 
mining, lumbering, logging and fishing for the construction of a moderate cost rental 
housing project. Such loans may be up to 80 p.c. of the lending value. The term may not 
exceed 15 years. 


The rates of interest for loans to limited dividend companies and primary producers 
are established by Order in Council. The interest rate on limited dividend loans is 
restricted to a rate not exceeding the rate on long-term government bonds plus 3 of 1 p.c. 
In the case of primary producer loans, the rate must not exceed the bond rate by more 
thane l3-p:e: 

In 1956, 26 loans were approved for 1,620 units to limited dividend companies; 
their value was $10,600,000. In the first six months of 1957, 25 loans for 1,190 units 
totalling $8,930,000 were approved. Six loans for 290 units totalling $2,500,000 were 
approved in 1956 for primary industries and, in the first six months of 1957, five loans 
for 416 units amounting to $38,700,000 were approved. 


In 1956 other direct loans were approved for 700 units amounting to $6,300,000 and 
in the first half of 1957 other loans for 1,969 units totalling $19,600,000 were approved. 

In addition to making direct loans, the Corporation may also supply money to private 
lenders to make loans on behalf of the Government. No such activity was undertaken in 
1956. Arrangements for making such loans, however, were entered into with the approved 
lenders in September 1957, and over 16,000 units were approved by December 1957. 


Purchase and Sale of Mortgages.—The Act provides that any person or company 
may purchase insured mortgages in Canada, provided that the mortgage is continuously 
administered by an approved lender. During 1956, 4,922 insured mortgages totalling 
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$49,600,000 were sold by lenders. In the first six months of 1957, 2,954 mortgages amount- 
ing to $28,700,000 were sold. The majority of these insured mortgages were bought by 
pension funds. The Corporation is authorized to buy and sell mortgage loans under both 
the National Housing Act and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act but 
there has been little activity under these provisions. 


Home Improvement Loans.—The Corporation provides insurance to banks and instal- 
ment credit agencies for loans made to home owners for the improvement of property. 
Fees, which are paid by the borrowers, are deposited in an insurance fund maintained by the 
Corporation. The Act prescribes the forms of security, the limit of loans upon individual 
properties and the term of the loan. During 1956, 30,380 loans were approved for a total 
amount of $29,700,000. In the first six months of 1957, there were 12,317 loans approved 
amounting to $12,258,000. 


Federal-Provincial Projects—Where the Federal Government and a provincial govern- 
ment enter into a partnership agreement, the Corporation may undertake jointly with the 
province the development of a housing or land-assembly project. Capital costs, profits 
and losses of such projects are shared 75 p.c. by the Federal Government and 25 p.c. by 
the province, or jointly by the province and a municipality. Under this legislation two 
main types of projects are involved: (1) construction of housing units for rental on either 
an economic or a subsidized basis; and (2) the assembly and servicing of residential lots 
for sale to prospective home owners and builders. 

During 1956 agreements were made for construction of 520 dwelling units in six 
low-rental housing projects. In the first six months of 1957 agreements were made for 
47 units. In 1956 agreements were made for the assembly and servicing of 595 lots in 
three land-assembly projects. None were made in the first six months of 1957. 


Urban Redevelopment.—The Act also provides that where a municipality agrees to 
acquire and clear a blighted or substandard area with a view to using the site for low-rental 
housing or for other purposes, a federal grant may be made to the municipality amounting 
to 50 p.c. of the cost of acquisition and clearance. The area must be substantially 
residential either before or after redevelopment. The Corporation receives a share of the 
revenue from the project proportionate to the contributions made. 

In 1956 the Federal Government authorized a grant of $2,467,587 to Montreal to 
aid in the acquisition and clearance of 20 acres of blighted land. It is proposed that this 
land be used for a federal-provincial rental project of 800 units. There were no grants 
made in the first six months of 1957. 


Construction Activities—The Corporation may also carry out construction on its 
own account or on behalf of Federal Government departments and agencies. It has 
built projects for the Departments of National Defence, Public Works, Fisheries and 
Transport and also for Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. During 1956 total expenditures 
on construction were $31,600,000. A limited amount of housing is also constructed by 
other Federal Government departments and agencies for their employees. Often this 
housing is built in remote areas. 


Research and Community Planning.—The Corporation is responsible for undertaking 
investigations into housing conditions, for sponsoring technical research and for causing 
the distribution of information leading to the improvement of housing accommodation 
and the adoption of community plans. The Act provides that the Government can make 
funds available to the Corporation for these purposes and that, by Order in Council, 
a grant may be made to a municipality, to an educational or research institution or to an 
individual. Expenditures of $694,444 for these purposes were made during 1956. In 
the first six months of 1957 expenditures of $175,400 were made. 
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Guarantees.—The Act provides the following powers which are not at present being 


used. 

(1) Guaranteed rental. Under certain conditions the Corporation is authorized, for a pre- 
mium, to guarantee returns of private investors from moderate rental housing projects. 
While this section is technically operative, the related loans are rarely available through 
the approved lenders, and the Government has instructed the Corporation that direct 
loans of this type are not to be offered. ; ; 

(2) Lending companies investment. The Corporation is authorized to offer guarantees to 
life insurance companies for low-cost or moderate-cost rental housing projects, or to insti- 
tutional investors for land development. There has been no activity under these headings 
in recent years. 

(3) Buybacks. The Corporation is also authorized to offer purchase guarantees to builders. 
Guarantees have been offered recently in respect of housing for defence workers, but by 
Government direction the section is otherwise inoperative. 

Other Legislation.—Other Federal legislation in the housing field includes the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act, 1927, which provides for federal long-term loan assistance for farm 
housing as well as for other farm purposes; the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, which is adminis- 
tered by the Department of Veterans Affairs and provides loan and grant assistance to 
veterans for housing and other purposes; and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944, 
which provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved 
jending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces except Prince Edward Island have passed 
complementary legislation to provide for federal-provincial partnership arrangements for 
the assembly of land and the construction of low-rent housing as provided in the National 
Housing Act. The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have also passed separate housing 
legislation. In Quebec the ‘‘Act to Improve Housing Conditions” (8.Q. 1948, c. 6) and an 
amendment (8.Q. 1951-52, c. 7) authorize the Province to pay a subsidy on interest charges 
in excess of 3 p.c. on new dwellings. A further amendment (8.Q. 1953-54, c. 7) increases 
authorized expenditures under the Act to $55,000,000 from $40,000,000. 

In Ontario the Housing Development Amendment Act (S.O. 1952, c. 39) authorizes 
the Province and a municipality to enter into joint housing projects. For industries 
starting in rural areas and in small communities the Province and municipality may join 
with Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in the development of housing projects. 
Under certain conditions the Province may expropriate land in municipalities for the 
purpose of housing projects. This Act amended the Housing Development Act (R.8.O. 
1950, c. 174). 

The Planning Amendment Act (S.O. 1952, c. 75) permits municipalities with an ap- 
proved official plan to designate an area within the municipality as a redevelopment area 
and to acquire land in that area and clear and prepare it for residential, commercial, 
industrial or other designated purpose. This Act amended the Planning Act (R.8.0. 
1950,.c., 227). 

The Rural Housing Assistance Act (S.O. 1952, c. 92) authorizes the establishment of 
the Rural Housing Finance Corporation, a Crown company which can lend and invest 
mortgage money in order to provide financial assistance in the building of new houses in 
villages and rural areas. The Corporation may lend money independently or 1n co-operation 
with CMHC or with any approved lending institution. 

The Junior Farmer Establishment Act (8.0. 1952, c. 45) establishes the Ontario 
Junior Farmer Establishment Loan Corporation, which makes loans to assist qualified 
young farmers in buying, developing and operating their farms. The Corporation may 
make loans for the construction and improvement of farm houses. Such loans may be 
secured by a first mortgage on the property. They cannot exceed $15,000, and are repay- 
able in 25 years. 

The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act (8.0. 1952, c. 27) authorizes the Province to 
make grants to any limited dividend company to which a loan has been made under the 
NHA and whose application has been approved by a municipality. The grant amounts 
to $500 for each dwelling or 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the project, whichever is the lower. 
The capital cost excludes the amount covered by the mortgage loan. 


HOUSE CONSTRUCTION STARTS BY MONTH,1951-—57 
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Subsection 2.—Housing Development in 1956-57 


House-building activity in 1957, although lower than in the previous year, continued 
at a high level. Housing starts declined during the first quarter of 1957 but made a 
substantial recovery during the second quarter. This upward trend continued, though at 
a more moderate rate, throughout the remainder of the year and it appeared that total 
starts for 1957 would exceed 120,000 units. The decline from the level of 1956, when 
127,000 units were started, was mainly a result of the continued scarcity of mortgage credit. 

The shortage of mortgage funds was particularly acute for loans under the N ational 
Housing Act. In August 1957, the Government acted to ease the situation and made 
available $150,000,000 for loans under the Act for moderately priced housing. 

Housing completions, which lag starts by about six months, are expected to number 
about 117,000 units in 1957. In 1956 completions totalled 136,000, reflecting a carryover 
of some 79,000 uncompleted units from the record number started in the preceding year. 


House-Building Activity.—Housing starts began to decline in the latter part of 
1955 but the rate of decline was moderate until the fourth quarter when there was a sharp 
drop. This decline extended into the first quarter of 1957. A recovery commenced during 
the second quarter and the upward trend continued throughout the remainder of the year. 
Virtually all of the decline in housing starts in the two years 1956 and 1957 took place in 
the urban centres of 5,000 population or over. Starts in other areas were down only 
slightly. This disparity in the rates of new house building reflects differences in methods 
of financing such construction. Activity under the National Housing Act is largely con- 
centrated in urban centres. With the shortage of mortgage money having its main impact 
on loans under the Act, house building in urban centres suffered more than in other areas. 

The decline in activity under the National Housing Act was also reflected in the 
change in the proportion of starts represented by single-family dwellings. Starts of such 
dwellings represented 72 p.c. of the 1955 total but declined to 68 p.c. during the first nine 
months of 1957. 

Corresponding with the record number of completions, expenditures on new housing 
construction reached a peak in 1956, amounting to $1,574,000,000 compared with 
$1,499,000,000 in the previous year. The estimated expenditure for 1957 was $1,416,000,000. 


Mortgage Lending.—The reversal during 1956 and 1957 in the upward trend which 
started in 1953 reflected in large measure shifts in the demand for investment funds. 
Between 1953 and 1955 capital investment for non-housing purposes showed no increase, 
mortgage funds for new housing were readily available, and housing starts increased by 
35 p.c. From late 1955 to 1957, however, demand for long-term capital for non-housing 
purposes increased greatly and such investment outlets generally offered higher yields than 
mortgage loans. The volume of mortgage lending for new housing was reduced, and 
between 1955 and 1957 housing starts declined by 16 p.c. while investment for non-housing 
purposes increased by more than 50 p.c. 

With the strength of demand for funds for mortgage loans weaker, relative to supply, 
in 1956 and 1957 than in 1955, mortgage lending by lending institutions declined. During 
1956, lending institutions—comprising the chartered banks, life insurance companies, 
and loan and trust companies—approved mortgage loans for $997,000,000 which was 
17 p.c. below the amount for 1955. In the first six months of 1957, the decline from the 
previous year was 33 p.c. In both years, mortgage lending under the terms of the National 
Housing Act suffered the largest decline—in 1956 all of the decline was under the Act. 
In 1957, mortgage lending on existing housing and on non-residential property also declined. 
Coventional mortgage lending for new housing showed little change from 1955 to 1957. 
Starts were held as high as 127,000 in 1956 by virtue of the increase in that part of the 
housing program financed without the assistance of mortgage loans. Two factors effected 
the decline in institutional mortgage lending—the rise in interest rates and the position 
of the chartered banks at the end of 1955. 

As competition for the available supply of investment funds increased through 1956 
and 1957, interest rates also increased, reaching their highest levels in the postwar period. 
The maximum rate of interest chargeable on loans under the National Housing Act was 
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raised in both 1956 and 1957. In March 1956 it was increased by one-quarter per cent 
to 53 p.c. and in January 1957 there was a further increase to 6 p.c. Despite these increases, 
mortgage loans under the Act became less attractive to investors than other forms of 
investment. During 1957 many of the institutional lenders also experienced a reduction 
in the rate of growth of their total assets which was reflected in reduced mortgage 
portfolios. 

The chartered banks entered the mortgage-lending field under the National Housing 
Act of 1954. In that year and in 1955, they were in process of building up their mortgage 
portfolios, in which they were aided by the relative liquidity of their assets and by the 
marked asset growth they were experiencing. In 1956 and 1957, however, the growth in 
the assets of the chartered banks was only moderate and, in addition, they were faced 
with heavy demands for business loans. As a result, the mortgage-lending activity of the 
chartered banks, all of it under the National Housing Act, declined by more than 50 pc. 
between 1955 and 1956. In March 1957, the Governor of the Bank of Canada received 
assurances from the chartered banks that they would approve mortgage loans for 
$150,000,000 in 1957 an amount that represented little change from 1956. 

In August 1957, the Government acted to ease the shortage of funds under the 
National Housing Act by making available $150,000,000 for loans under the Act for 
small homes. The arrangement provided for approved lenders to act as agents of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in making the loans. 

By mid-November, agency loans in process and approved amounted to over 
$132,000,000 and in December a further $150,000,000 was provided. With a reduced 
flow of mortgage funds under the Act from private investors, there was an increase in the 
use of public funds for direct loans, particularly in 1957. Mortgage loans made directly 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation increased by nearly 200 p.c. from mid-1956 
to mid-1957. During 1956 and 1957 loans to limited dividend companies increased over 
1955. In 1956 loans were approved for 1,620 rental housing units in limited dividend 
projects compared with 1,419 units in the preceding year. During the first nine months 
of 1957 there were approvals for 2,800 units and loans to primary producers were approved 
for 416 units. 


Building Costs.—The costs of housing construction increased by 8 p.c. in 1956 
and 6 p.c. in 1957. Most of this increase reflected higher wage costs; building material 
prices rose in 1956 but changed little in 1957 and land costs continued to advance. In 
1956 the average price paid for lots for single-family dwellings financed under the 
National Housing Act was $2,041 compared with $1,819 in 1955. In the first half of 1957, 
the average price was $2,254. 

In addition to increases in construction and land, higher costs also resulted from 
an increase in the average size of new dwellings. In housing financed under the Act, 
average floor areas went up from 1,102 sq. feet in 1955 to 1,138 in 1956 and to 1,169 in 
the first half of 1957. 

As a result of all these changes, average total costs of houses financed under the 
National Housing Act, including land and construction, went up from $12,847 in 1955 to 
$13,960 in 1956 and $14,598 in the first half of 1957. 


Urban Renewal and Federal-Provincial Projects.—Interest in urban renewal 
continued to grow throughout 1956 and 1957 and several cities applied to Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation for assistance in carrying out renewal studies. The results of 
earlier studies were published during 1956-57 by the Cities of Halifax, Winnipeg, Saint 
John, Toronto and Vancouver. 

Construction commenced during 1956 on a 733-unit federal-provincial project in the 
Regent Park South area of Toronto. This project is being built on a 26-acre site, which is 
being cleared for redevelopment. Construction also started on a federal-provincial project 
at Lawrence Heights in Toronto, designed to provide 1,081 dwelling units. Clearing of 
substandard units from a Montreal downtown area was started in 1957 as part of the 
plan to renew 20 acres and provide an 800-unit low-rental federal-provincial project. 
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Housing Design.—During 1956, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation assisted 
in the establishment of the Canadian Housing Design Council, an independent body 
devoted to the promotion of improved housing design. The Council has initiated annual 
series of regional and national awards for good design in builders’ houses. 

During 1956 and 1957 the Corporation’s architectural division designed, wholly or 
in collaboration with private firms, permanent married quarters for the Department of 
National Defence, federal-provincial projects for Regent Park South and Lawrence 
Heights in Toronto and for St. John’s, Nfld., and the Jeanne Mance redevelopment 
project in Montreal. It also developed plans for the northern towns of Fort Smith, 
Frobisher Bay, Aklavik, Great Whale River and Tuktoyaktuk, in collaboration with the 
government departments and agencies concerned. 


Housing Statistics.—Tables 18 and 19 show housing starts and completions for 
1952-56 and by province and locality for 1956. The numbers of loans approved under the 
National Housing Act and their amounts for 1952-56 are shown in Table 20. 


18.—Housing Units Started and Completed 1952-56, and by Province 1956 


Housing Units Started Housing Units Completed 
Year and Province Under the Under the 
Housing Other Total Housing Other Total 
Acts Acts 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
L952: 22% ered thetow onkae Saepeehs Menrnescts oe 34, 400 48, 846 83, 246 20, 633 52, 454 73, 087 
TODS weet eats oc. Sys a Pode arene ee 39,989 62, 420 102, 409 35,506 61,333 96, 839 
1Q542 Seat a Peed OTe bae eee ticae arses 50,373 63, 154 113, 527 39,137 62, 828 101, 965 
TODS ey sets cee ee he ols tothe tinker ee 65, 380 72, 986 138,366 58, 852 69,077 127,929 
TDG cies ee reek oes hae ke eet 43,395 83,916 127,311 61,957 73, 743 135,700 
Province, 1956 
Newtoundlandainase. anon oer 267 Fl S85 1,652 295 1,215 1,510 
Prince Edward Island.............. 16 98 114 29 142 171 
INOVEUS COULAS ater eens estes Sree 675 2,196 2,871 824 Me (045) 2,549 
New Brunswick) s4-sehe cones 482 2,899 3,381 653 1,797 2,450 
Quebec seit ose soe Peete lcae otek: 7,388 28, 666 35, 999 10, 665 30,501 41,166 
Ontarios eee See ee Menace ott 21,304 27,408 48,712 31,338 19,863 51,201 
Manitoba sity. eae eae anaes 2,135 3,069 5,204 3,397 3,041 6, 438 
Saskatchewan stress spctachiuiee cxeeraeien 1,630 2,149 Onde 2,072 aos 3,603 
AT Dertars.. std. te cies ac siete hea rele eae 5,440 5, 222 10, 662 7,043 4,579 11,622 
Britishi@olumbiates siete 4,113 10, 824 14, 937 5, 641 9,349 14,990 


19.—Housing Units Started by Locality 1956 
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Under the 
E Housing cts Other Total 
opu- | -—— | | cc 
Locality lation Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
Started Popu- Started Popu- Started Popu- 
lation lation lation 
000 No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Metropolitan Areas— 

@aloarye eee cee cen eae 196 2,130 1 1,612 8 3,742 19 
Mamontone & soos ie oe ewes wees 245 2,356 10 847 3 3,203 13 
PT alifeis SPAT ae ded eto otet etoloce te 160 510 3 679 4 1,189 7 
Haniilton esse se eer eae eae 326 1,867 6 1,534 4 3,401 10 
TonGonyitt, Accciacis ee we Cee eile 153 866 6 504 3 1,370 9 
Montreal]... 20).2:;.... ccs bate sec tae eee 1,595 4,371 iS 14,797 9 19,168 12 
Ottawa-Hull nee ee ee ck ee a. 3 2,395 7 1,866 6 4,261 13 
Quebec ees rela> Gable tees b chee oie 301 370 1 2,281 8 2,651 9 
Saint ON. san user oe coer erteeien 85 129 2 208 2 337 4 
Std Onn Ss eee te tee tte cae ere ee 78 77 1 386 5 463 6 
IROPONtOlee hie | eee hae emake etal 1,348 ail 5 9,727 7 16,878 12 
WAanCOuvent Use hatid sic Se che ee eicots 659 2,502 4 5,948 9 8,450 13 
WVictOriaceccatiie bom orton tio 123 321 3 866 7 1,187 10 
Windsortea eee ee ree 184 892 5 505 3 1,397 8 
Witninegink .<.ctatele oe nerant nik: 410 2,020 5 1,369 3 3,389 8 
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19.—Housing Units Started by Locality 1956—concluded 


Under the 
¢ Housing Acts Other Total 
* opu- 
Locality lation Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
Popu- Started opu- Opu- 
lation lation lation 
000 No. No. No. No. 
Major Urban Areas— 
Brantiordsue 58 2 159 3 5 
hicoutimi-Jonquiére.............. 88 3 389 4 7 
Fort William-Port Arthur 85 2 306 4 6 
MEIDUMa A ee Maree se. tet. 38 6 124 3 9 
IDRCAONL FED eo PS Seial 62 4 240 4 8 
Mittendriet «ate edt oe. tes 87 6 395 5 11 
Miongtonss er, hoses ce 56 4 199 3 7 
Niagara Falla. (2... etd GEE 61 4 190 4 8 
Oabawan fee ee Pee ie WP; 6 258 4 10 
Peterborough ers FOS 55 5 115 y 7 
CLINE heres.) ees sexe: 89 6 446 5 11 
Se CRENAPINGS 4.5 “4 ct ee 93 6 212 2 8 
Perna rete Ar yeecnte: of FA Fok “Ras Ok 52 6 250 5 11 
Sasksloon st ceo hidsbetieres es, 944 71 10 262 4 14 
PAL ete. RInTIG? os. eh 50 4 243 5 9 
Shawinigan Falls................... 59 1 301 5 6 
her brooke ecwt Sasa). os sh deune k 67 1 281 4 5 
PUGRUrY sees st eet 94 3 406 4 if 
Svante sess eh by kee 107 -- 200 2 2 
AMOREDR Eh eh AE 39 ~- 20 1 1 
ECO MIVera tT ee ce ee 81 -- 367 5 5 
Tota!s, Major Urban Areas 1,454 4 5,363 4 8 
Other localities 2h.) 7.0004 i & 8, 429 1 35, 424 4 5 
CAMAGS Oe te ee 16,681 3 83,916 5 8 


20.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Acts by Province 1952-56 


Norte.—Figures for 1945-51 will be found in the 1955 Year Book p. 744. 


ukon 
Year and Item Nfld. |P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask.} Alta. | B.C. ne Canada 
1952— 
dhans! iid. ses5 50% No. 26 9 PDA 167} 4,092} 12,336) 1,380 307] 3,486] 1,688 _ 23,718 
Dwellings.......... oe 27 9 260 182} 9,117] 16,038] 1,916 629} 4,056] 2,089 — 34, 323 
Amount.) 00, $000} 198 64] 2,036) 1,438) 60, 538/123, 794113, 159] 4,533 28, 789)14,535) — 249,084 
1953— 
Boang tne See be No. 158 15 410 308} 4,684] 13,097] 1,558 633] 3,738] 1,913 —_ 26,514 
Dwellings. ......... ss 168 16} 1,130 333] 7,456) 18,839] 2,050 832] 5,464] 2,360} — 38, 648 
Araount: 4..000 .*:: $7000} 1,279 124] 7,813] 2,629] 55,459 145, 129)14, 969] 6, 231/39, 593 17,593 4]| 290, 823 
1954— 
BORNS eee eee No. 127 16 480 375] 6,975} 20, 422] 1,913 884] 4,500] 3,882 — 39,574 
Dwellings.......... fe 166 16 746 391) 9,057} 26,170] 2,540] 1,040 5,649) 4,344 —_ 50,119 
Amount. de. doses. $7000} 1,665 154] 6,075} 3,372} 81, 128]240, 683 21,813) 9, 152/49, 321/39, 418 _— 452,781 
1955— 
| POS ee ae No. 343 31 656 496) 8,089] 29,538] 3,006] 1,674 6,499] 5,813 4) 56,149 
Dwellings.......... fe 344 33 778 667) 10,876] 33,498] 3,403} 1,982 7,057} 6,694 4 65,336 
AMOUNT eK. wats a $’000| 3.560} 311] 6,869] 5,390] 97,899/326, 657 29, 722/17,010/64, 766/63, 091 37|| 615,312 
1956— 
hoanse suas e. tex sds No. 200 12 547 398} 5,396] 17,466] 2,026] 1,252 4,899) 3,602 2|| 35,794 
Dwellings.......... s 178 12 650 412} 7,105] 20,292) 2,136] 1,528 5,080] 3,888 2]| 41,283 
Amount... 2503... . $’000} 2,002} 124) 6,087] 3,916] 68, 2051202, 763 19, 814/13, 544/50, 737/39, 914 26]! 407, 132 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN OF CANADA’S HOUSING 


Housing is one of the nation’s most valuable assets and house building is one of its 
largest industries. By far the greatest number of houses in a developed country is inherited 
from the past and the houses built in any year constitute but a fraction of the total stock. 
The whole character of Canada’s cities has been shaped by previous generations and is 
part of the legacy from the past. Many houses in Canada today are old—nearly one in 
every ten was built in the 1880’s or earlier and more than half a million are from fifty 
to seventy-five years old. 

In every period of national expansion the large amount of new building irrevocably 
leaves its imprint on the community. The old is torn down to make way for the new, 
land uses change, and the pattern of each community alters. There is a continual change 
in the nature of the housing problem. The changes may be less spectacular in some places 
than in others, but work goes on constantly at the margin of the housing stock. Not 
only is the face of the old city altered, but new towns come into being. 


Each generation has left its mark upon the housing stock but the present generation 
is destined to leave a major imprint, the result of the massive population growth being 
experienced and of two factors peculiar to the times—the long-term high level mortgage 
and the automobile. The first has encouraged the building of single-family homes in 
large quantity and the second, by increasing people’s mobility, has permitted the sprawling 
suburban development that has become almost synonymous with postwar building. 


More than anything else, these two factors can be said to have determined the 
character of the recent growth in housing. They have brought to the Canadian scene 
a uniformity in city building which was absent in the past. Until recently, Canadian 
cities have been recognizably different. ach bore the marks of the particular period in 
which its greatest expansion occurred. Saint John was notably different from Quebec, . 
Montreal differed markedly from Edmonton or Calgary. In the postwar period, however, 
all cities have grown together and all bear the character of this newer growth. 


At the end of the Second World War the country’s housing stock was greatly over- 
burdened. Its growth had been impeded by depression and war, and the demands on the 
existing supply of houses were intensified by the return of the veterans. Moreover, 
there were only a small number of contractors and construction workers with any sub- 
stantial experience in house building, which had seen its last boom in the 1920’s, and many 
building materials were in short supply. By the 1950’s, however, this bottleneck had 
largely disappeared and the introduction of new building techniques, greater use of power 
equipment and the emergence of large-scale merchant builders helped to increase sub- 
stantially the industry’s capacity. 

Curiously enough, even in this period of stringent shortage of accommodation, there 
was widespread doubt about the effective demand for new housing over the long pull. 
At the outset, the housing problem was considered simply as one of overcoming the backlog 
of demand and meeting the needs of returning veterans. In fact, it soon became a question 
of keeping pace with the current rate of growth in the number of families and in the popula- 
tion generally. Marriages and births during the period far exceeded expectations and 
there was heavy immigration. In addition there was a persistent drift of persons from 
farms to cities. 

Canada, however, entered the postwar period with some advantages. There was 
enough land already serviced for building to proceed rapidly, the lenders were anxious to 
make mortgage loans, and legislation passed immediately before the end of the War 
enabled prospective home owners to get fairly large loans on comparatively easy terms. 


In most urban areas the supply of serviced land at the beginning of the postwar period 
was substantial. The housing boom of the 1920’s had collapsed before meeting the 
expectations of land developers and many municipalities had extended sewer and water 
services to areas thought to be in the path of immediate growth. Much of this land lay 
fallow during the 1930’s and through the war years and was available for immediate 
postwar housing development in the late 1940’s. 
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Mortgage money was not a serious obstacle. The companies providing the bulk 
of private institutional mortgage funds were peculiarly disposed at the end of the 
War to look favourably on the mortgage field. They came out of the War with heavy 
portfolios of low-yield Federal Government securities and greatly reduced mortgage 
holdings. To the extent that Federal Government bond prices were maintained, these 
institutions were ready and even anxious to convert them to other investments, including 
mortgages. Moreover, a ready channel for these funds for mortgage purposes was provided 
through the National Housing Act, 1944, the principal instrument of government policy 
in the housing field. This Act made it possible for the borrower to obtain mortgage loans 
with relatively low down payments, 20- or 25- year amortization and convenient monthly 
payments in constant amounts. To the lender, the legislation offered an attractive interest 
return and guarantees against losses that greatly diminished the risk in the event of 
default. The National Housing Act also contained provision for financing low-rental 
houses through limited dividend companies, for grants to municipalities undertaking slum 
clearance projects, for loans to primary industries for the construction of employee dwell- 
ings, and it set aside funds to promote research into social, economic and technical housing 
matters, both by government and outside agencies. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation was established, by Act of Parliament in 1945, as a Crown agency to administer 
federal housing policy. A new National Housing Act was introduced in 1954. 


Demand remained strong throughout the whole postwar period and, except in the early 
postwar years, the capacity of the house-building industry and of its suppliers has not 
limited the output of houses. The limits on house-building, particularly since 1950, have 
come rather from tightness in the capital market, or from shortage of serviced land or 
from both. These particular restraints directly reflect the two basic problems of new 
housing in any period—how much to build and where to build iti 


The amount of money invested in mortgages from year to year is subject to the 
constraint imposed by the total volume of savings available, domestic and imported, 
and the competing claims for their use. Through the capital market, mortgages and 
therefore housing must compete for funds with other investment outlets. Important 
changes were made in the National Housing Act in 1954 to enable mortgage borrowers 
under the Act to compete more effectively with other borrowers for available funds. The 
chartered banks of Canada and the Quebec savings banks were empowered to make mort- 
gage loans under the National Housing Act. Furthermore, the guarantees against loss 
to the lenders were attached to the mortgage rather than to the original lender, so that the 
resulting mortgage would be more easily negotiable. This was done to facilitate sales of 
these mortgages so that pools of savings not formerly available for such purposes could 
Serve as a source of mortgage money. Whatever the degree of institutional or individual 
freedom in the investment of funds, the mortgage market will, however, always be affected 
by developments in the general capital market, and can never be held free from the effects 
of business, institutional and government investment in other fields. Shortage of mortgage 
funds need not always constitute the main immediate limitation on house building, but it 
has done so over much of the past seven years. 


The amount of land ready to receive new housing is also affected by the availability 
of investment funds. Most residential land in urban Canada today must be served with 
water and sewer mains and roads and with the attendant trunk lines, arterial traffic routes, 
and municipal plant and services that these frontage facilities imply. The basic municipal 
plant and trunk facilities are financed in large measure by the municipality but the cost 
of fronting services may be financed by the municipality, or may be capitalized in the 
price of land to the purchaser and paid for with mortgage funds or purchasers’ savings. 
If financed by municipalities or by mortgage lenders, the provision of these services is 
limited by the constraints of the capital market. If, on the other hand, their costs are 
met in cash by the purchaser, their market is limited by the availability of liquid assets 
for down payments. 

Two factors in recent times have tended to increase the cost of urban services. 
Canada’s postwar housing program has been based largely on demand generated by com- 
paratively easy mortgage-lending terms for home owners. In addition, the private 
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automobile has made it appear feasible to accommodate large urban populations in single- 
family houses. As a result, a very great part of postwar residential building in Canada 
has been in the form of single-family houses for home ownership. More conspicuous than 
any other feature of the housing stock provided by Canadians in the postwar period has 
been its spatial extent. It is not merely that the growth has been suburban. Urban 
growth for the most part has to be suburban. But the suburban growth itself has been 
prodigal of land. The flatness of Canada’s urban growth has not been manifest only 
in the predominance of single-family houses, but in the concentration on one-storey to the 
exclusion of one-and-a-half and two-storey houses. Escape from the servicing costs of 
this kind of development has seldom been sought in a more compact arrangement of 
houses, but often in a further dispersion of house building to areas where lots are large 
enough to permit the use of wells and septic tanks in place of piped water supply and 
sewage disposal. 


It is widely believed that this kind of development, by extending unduly the distances 
over which urban services are provided, raises the costs of new housing both to the owners 
and to the community. From the point of view of costs, the community may be unable 
to provide as much new housing in this form as could be built if there were a higher incidence 
of row houses and other types of multiple accommodation and a less prodigal use of land 
for single-family dwellings. 

The prospects for urban growth in Canada during the next quarter-century point to 
an even greater development of towns and cities than during the past twelve years. 
Demand is likely to be sustained for the next ten years and after that to be greatly acceler- 
ated by a high rate of family formation and natural population increase. The house- 
building industry has shown itself capable of increasing its capacity to meet any demands 
it may face. New techniques are also likely to increase its productivity and through 
increased competition to improve the product. The critical factors will be the flow of 
mortgage money and the supply of serviced land. A flexible policy will be necessary to 
keep in balance the demands for mortgage funds and the claims for other investments. 
It is estimated that before 1980 about 900 sq. miles will be required to house the new 
population of Canada’s cities. 


Recent surveys show that the number of automobiles in use on Canadian highways 
will continue to increase sharply during the next few decades, but it is too early to foretell 
the impact of this greater mobility on Canadian living patterns. Equally, the broader 
mortgage facilities which permit a larger proportion of families to own a home are of 
comparatively recent origin. In the generality of their use, both are newcomers and 
their full effects have yet to be seen. Working out the appropriate use of these devices 
so far as housing is concerned is undoubtedly one of the main problems of the present and 
the future. 
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1. The business district of Montreal, that proud and 
progressive cosmopolitan city of interminable individuality, 
reflects, perhaps more than any other area of like size, 
Canada's present era of economic and physical growth. 
It is in a state of continual change—new buildings rear their 
heads, thoroughfares are widened and new fraffic arteries 
opened. A striking plaza-type business, commercial and 
entertainment centre of massive proportions, of which the 
new Queen Elizabeth Hotel forms a part, will be completed 
within the next five years. 


2-4. The B.C. Electric Building rising high on Vancouver's 
skyline, the cafeteria in the Imperial Oil Building in Toronto 
and a clean-cut modern factory in a new industrial area 
typify the present concept of working conditions for the 
office and production employee. 


5-9. Service establishments and public buildings—such as 
(5) the Park Plaza Hotel in Toronto, (6) the recently com- 
pleted City Hall in Ottawa, (7) and (8) the hundreds of new 
bank buildings and post offices, large and small, scattered 
across the country, and (9) health and welfare institutions 
exemplified by one of Ontario's several newly constructed 
homes for the aged—keep pace in attractiveness and utility 
of design. 


10. This beautiful custom-built home, perfectly suited 
fo its surroundings, might be found in any Canadian city or 
fown. 


ll. _Federal-provincial housing projects are replacing 
slums in downtown Toronto and Montreal, providing pleasant 
comfortable accommodation for low-income families. 


12. A medium-priced housing development near Ottawa 
is typical of the new look in suburban residential districts. 


13-15. An essential part of suburban expansion is the new 
church, dignified in its quiet simplicity, the low sprawling 
functional school building, and that postwar innovation, the 
shopping centre. 

16-17. The Vancouver Art Gallery and Woodbine Race 
Track grandstand at Toronto are certain indications that new 
cultural and sports facilities also add to the aesthetic scene. 


community facilities—schools, churches, shop- 
ping centres, hospitals and culfural and sports 
facilities. New structures are functional in 
design and modern in aspect, embodying the 
progressive efforts of the builder, the 
architect and the researcher, and attempting 
to provide the best possible environment in 
which to work and live. 


CHAPTER XVII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


————— 


The scope of the Survey of Production is limited to industries chiefly engaged in the 
actual production of commodities. The activities of such industries as transportation; 
communication, trade, finance and service are excluded, except for certain of their costs 
that are indirectly reflected in the value of output of the commodity-producing industries; 
for instance, costs of such business services as insurance, advertising and telephone to 
the commodity-producing industries are included in the selling or gross value of their 
prod:.cts. This is in contrast to the widely used Gross National Product series (see Chapter 
XXV) which encompasses all industries. 


In obtaining the ‘‘net”’ value for each commodity industry, the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and process supplies (but not other business services) consumed in the 
production process is deducted from the selling or gross value of output. The resulting 
net value of production (or value added) is generally considered more significant as a 
measure of output than gross value of production and is therefore used in the following 
analyses and tables. 


The measurement of value added is similar, although not strictly comparable, to the 
concept involved in the contribution of each industry to gross national product at factor 
cost (net income originating plus depreciation). Apart from variations in the statistical 
structure the main difference is that value added, as computed for each commodity- 
producing industry, includes the cost of business services as described above. In national 
income accounting, the contribution of these services to gross national product at factor 
cost is classified to the non-commodity industries from which they originate. 


One of the major advantages of the commodity-production series is that the statistics 
may be classified by provinces. With the exception of personal income and its major 
components, the geographical distribution of gross national product is not available 
mainly because profits cannot be allocated according to the provinces in which they are 
generated by productive activity. A more detailed explanation of the series is given in 
the current DBS Bulletin Survey of Production. 


Major revisions made in the statistics of the construction and forestry industries 
have affected the comparability of the survey of production figures presented here with 
those presented in earlier editions. A description of these revisions together with revised 
data is given in DBS Bulletins Survey of Production 1950-64 and 1951-56. 


s “ Prepared in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 
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Section 1.—Industrial Distribution of Production 


Trend in the Period 1950-55.—The total net value of commodity production rose 
by 46 p.c. between 1950 and 1955. Sustained demand for consumer goods both domestic- 
ally and abroad, the industrial and resource development programs, and the expansion 
of defence industries all contributed to this advance, and each of the eight industrial 
groups showed an increase in value of output in the five-year comparison. The net value 
of agricultural production in 1955 was $1,937,000,000, somewhat higher than in 1950, 
though far below the total for 1951. A much larger wheat crop in 1955 resulted in an 
increase in value from the low point of 1954. The net value of output of forestry operations 
was nearly $665,000,000 in 1955, $80,000,000 above the 1954 total and 36 p.c. above 1950; 
the 1955 total, however, was only slightly above the previous peak in 1951. Value of 
production in the primary fisheries industry for 1955 was $91,000,000, about 11 p.c. 
higher than in 1950 but lower than in most intervening years. Quantity of seafish landed 
fell off in 1955 from the 1954 peak, although prices of fisheries products were slightly 
higher. Value of output in the trapping industry in 1955 was somewhat above the 1950 
level. 

Over the review period the net value of production in the mining industry advanced 
steadily to a record high of $1,061,000,000 in 1955, more than 61 p.c. above the 1950 
level. The volume of fuel production was up 156 p.c., petroleum rising by nearly 350 p.c. 
Volume of metal output recorded a 24-p.c. gain. Shipments of iron ore were well over 
four times higher in 1955 than in 1950 and were still rising rapidly. In 1955, when opera- 
tions in the Labrador area covered the full season for the first time, output of ore was 
double the 1954 total. Production of non-metals rose by 23 p.c. in the 1950-55 period. 
The generation of electric power showed an increase of 50 p.c. in the same comparison 
and, in terms of net value, the industry advanced by over oO, 0.e 

The net value of manufacturing production rose fairly steadily over the 1950-55 
period—the total of $8,753,000,000 in 1955 was 47 p.c. above 1950. The value of durable 
manufactures was up more than 52 p.c. in this comparison, and of non-durables nearly 
43 p.c. The former accounted for nearly 48 p.c. of manufacturing net value in 1955 as 
compared with 46 p.c. in 1950. Non-ferrous metal products advanced 90 p.c. and showed 
the greatest increase among the durable industries, iron and steel products and transporta- 
tion equipment increased by about 47 p.c., and wood products by 36 p.c. The net value 
of non-metallic mineral products increased by over 79 p.c., and value of electrical apparatus 
by 49 p.c. In the non-durables sector, petroleum and coal products recorded the largest 


increase of 189 p.c., followed by chemical products and printing and publishing with gains q 


of 67 p.c. and 52 p.c., respectively. By contrast, value of output in the textiles industry 
showed a fractional decline as compared with 1950 and production of clothing (including 
knitting mill products) rose by less than 14 p.c. 7 

The construction industry showed the largest proportionate gain of the major com- 
modity industries. The value of net output increased by almost 88 p.c. from $1,475,000,000 
in 1950 to $2,770,000,000 in 1955, accounted for by a substantial rise in the amount 


of building activity and by a sharp advance in construction costs. Investment in new — 


construction for 1955 stood at $3,328,000,000, 82 p.c. above the corresponding figure for 
1950. Investment rose steeply in both the residential and the non-residential sectors. 
During the period 1950-55, the contribution of secondary commodity output continued 


to increase, relatively to primary production. In 1955 secondary production (manufacturing f 
and construction) accounted for nearly 73 p.c. of all commodity output as compared with — 
68 p.c. in 1950. The main factor in this change was the large gain in the contribution of — 


construction which accounted for 17.5 p.c. of all commodity production value in 19595 
as compared with 13.6 p.c. in 1950. The share of manufacturing, which was slightly 
under 55 p.c. in 1950, was virtually unchanged in 1955. 


The decline in the contribution of the primary industries from just under 32 p.c. in P 
1950 to slightly over 27 p.c. in 1955 was entirely accounted for by a drop in agriculture — 
from 17.3 p.c. in 1950 to 12.2 p.c. in 1955. The reduced share of agricultural output — 


during 1954 and 1955 was largely the result of smaller wheat crops. 
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1.—Net Value of Production by Industry 1950 and 1952-55 


Norr.—Net_ production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. Data for fisheries and trapping represent 


total value. 
| 


Industry 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Primary Industries’. _.._.. 3, 438,227,063 | 4,384,743, 664 4,140,993,393 | 3,746,817,841 4,314, 884,920 
PprOulGureb ae. ois. 1, 883,036,000 | 2,489,860,000 | 2,239,227, 000 1,665, 933, 000 1, 937,170,000 
Puueatry sire sty § 487,119,735 608, 482, 562 558,795,751 584, 337, 805 664, 664,738 
Les ee rn 82,191,043 92,746, 000 89, 832,000 97,542,000 90,891,200 
MAMDDUUES Saas ee te. fll 15, 204, 419 14, 137, 820 13,221,035 9,839, 383 17, 423,973 
BORNE. tl occ Pais ces. - 657,328, 669 777, 443,771 790, 596, 855 900, 609, 249 1,061, 430, 009 
Electric power............ 313,347,197 402,073,511 449,320,752 488, 556, 404 543,305, 000 
Secondary Industries...... 7, 417,058,229 | 9,420,236, 199 10, 447,101,351 | 10,430, 681,137 11,523,165, 496 
Manufactures.............. 5, 942,058,229 | 7,443,533,199 | 7,993,069, 351 7,902,124, 137 8,753, 450, 496 
Construction. ............. 1,475,000,000 | 1,976,703,000 | 2,454, 032,000 | 2,528, 557,000 2,769,715, 000 
Totals!,............. 10,855, 285,292 | 13,804,979,863 | 14, 588,094,744 | 14,177, 498,978 | 15,838, 050, 416 


1 Exclusive of agriculture in Newfoundland. 


2.—Percentage Analyses of the Net Value of Production by Industry 1950 and 1952-55 


Net Value in— Percentage of 

Tidiistry (1949=100) Total Net Production 
1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Primary Industries............... 103.7 | 132.3 | 124.9 | 113.0 | 130.2 || 31.7 31.8 | 28.4] 26.4] 27.2 
AQTIMUItie Stipe te es 93.3 | 123.3 | 110.9 82.5 95.9 13 18.1 15.4 11.8 12-2 
POPPER ENR oo pa ties 130.9 | 163.5 | 150.1 | 157.0 | 178.6 4.5 4.4 3.8 4.1 4.2 
Fisheries.,...... {SEES Re ee ee 121.8 | 137.5 | 133.2 | 144.6 | 134.7 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.6 
DPCP yt AS: 99.4 92.4 86.4 64.3 | 113.9 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Rae ean De Game ote el 115.3 | 186.3 | 188.6 | 157.9 | 186.1 6.1 5.6 5.4 6.3 6.7 
Hisetrat power................... 116.0 | 148.8 | 166.3 | 180.9 | 201.1 2.9 2.9 Sok 3.4 3.4 
Secondary Industries............_| 110.7 140.6 | 155.9 | 155.6 | 171.9 || 68.3} 68.2 4L:6 [-73.6 , 72.8 
Manufactures .2)2.05) 06). 0/0.2.). 111.5 | 139.6 | 149.9 | 148.2 | 164.2 54.7 53.9 54.8 55.8 55.3 
Yar i 1 a 2 107.6 | 144.2 | 179.0 | 184.4 | 202.0 13.6 14.3 16.8 17.8 17.5 
DOMMSIAiMi Ye; 108.4 | 137.8 | 145.6 | 141.5 | 158.1 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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Current Trend.—The net value of Canadian commodity production during 1955 
rose to $15,838,000,000, nearly 12 p.c. above the 1954 total. All industries except fisheries 
shared in this advance. Manufacturing and construction accounted for about two-thirds 
of the over-all increase of $1,661,000,000 and the primary industries one-third. 

Among the major expansionary forces were the rise in personal expenditure on con- 
Sumer goods and services, the sharp increase in residential construction, and the strong 
recovery of exports (principally of forestry and mining products) and of business outlays 
for plant, machinery and equipment. The rise in government expenditures for goods and 
services, the larger grain crop and the swing in business inventories from liquidation in 
1954 to net accumulation in 1955 also contributed to the increase. 

Preliminary data for 1956 indicate an increase over 1955 of more than 10 p.c. in the 
net value of commodity output. This continued strong expansion of economic activity 
was principally the result of the very large advance of 33 p.c. in business investment 
outlays for new construction, machinery and equipment. In addition, both consumer 
expenditures and exports continued to show strong gains as compared with the preceding 
year. By contrast, investment in residential construction recorded only a small increase. 
This strength in end-product demand was reflected in the expansion of most commodity- 
producing industries. Advance data indicate that agricultural output rose by 10 p.c. 
over 1955, mining production showed an appreciable increase of more than 12 p.c., and the 
forestry, fisheries and electric power industries recorded some advance over the high levels 
of 1955. The net value of manufacturing production rose by about 10 p.c. in the same 
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comparison, accounted for mainly by substantial gains in most durable industries, especially 
iron and steel products. The construction industry showed the largest increase among 
the commodity groups in 1956; the net value rose by more than 20 p.c. as compared with 
1955. 

Advance indicators suggest a levelling off in the net value of production for 1957. 
During the first nine months of 1957, the index of industrial production averaged only 
1.5 p.c. higher than in the corresponding period of 1956; the seasonally adjusted index 
reached a peak in February and later showed a steadily declining trend. For the first 
ten months of 1957, the general wholesale price index averaged a little over 1 p.c. above 
the level for the same period of 1956. . 


Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production 


Each province and territory recorded a higher net value of production in 1955 than 
in 1950. Alberta and British Columbia showed the highest proportionate gains in this 
comparison. Value of output in Alberta rose by over 73 p.c. during the five years, and 
value of production in British Columbia by more than 54 p.c. These provinces were 
followed by Quebec with an increase of 47 p.c., Ontario with 43 p.c., and Saskatchewan 
with 45 p.c. Advances were more moderate in the other provinces. 


Newfoundland.—In 1955 the net value of commodity production in Newfoundland, 
exclusive of agriculture which is of minor importance in the Province, amounted to nearly 
$190,000,000, or about 1.2 p.c. of the Canadian total. Manufacturing accounted for more 
than 30 p.c. of all commodity production, the products being mainly produced by pulp and 
paper mills and fish processing plants. Mining followed manufacturing in importance 
with a contribution of 22 p.c. to provincial output. The principal mineral product is iron 
ore, which had a greatly expanded output in 1955, and the production of zine and lead 
was substantial. Construction also contributed 22 p.c. of Newfoundland’s value of 
commodity production, followed by forestry and primary fisheries. 


Prince Edward Island.—The economy of this Province is largely agricultural. 
Farm output in 1955—principally livestock, potatoes and dairy products—constituted 
nearly 46 p.c. of the total value of commodity production. Construction contributed 
25 p.c. and, together with manufactures, accounted for the bulk of non-farm output. 
Total net value of production was more than 27 p.c. higher in 1955 than in 1950, and in the 


later year represented 0.3 p.c. of Canadian commodity production. — 


Nova Scotia.—The net value of production in Nova Scotia increased nearly 31 p.c. 
between 1950 and 1955 and accounted for 2.2 p.c. of the national total in the latter year. 
In 1955, manufactures contributed 40 p.c. of the Province’s value of production and 
primary iron and steel, fish processing, pulp and paper production and shipbuilding were 
the most important manufacturing industries. Construction accounted for almost 21 p.c. 


of the Province’s total output. Mining and agriculture, Nova Scotia’s principal primary — 
industries, contributed approximately 15 p.c. and 9 p.c., respectively, to the 1955 total. — 


Coal mining represented nearly 75 p.c. of the total value of mineral output and dairy 
products, livestock, poultry and eggs were the principal farm products. 


New Brunswick.—The net value of commodity output in New Brunswick recorded 
a substantial increase in 1955 after declining slightly during the immediately preceding 
years, and was nearly 22 p.c. above the 1950 total. Over the period, New Brunswick’s 
contribution to the Canadian aggregate fell from 2.3 p.c. to 1.9 p.c. Manufacturing 
accounted for 40 p.c. of all value of commodity output in 1955, and the main industries 
were pulp and paper, sawmilling, fish processing and shipbuilding. The primary industries 


of agriculture and forestry accounted for 13 p.c. and 11 p.c., respectively, of 1955 output. — 
The most important farm products were livestock, dairy items, potatoes and eggs. The @ 


net value of construction output increased to make up nearly 27 p.c. of the provincial 
aggregate in 1955. 
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Quebec.—In 1955 Quebec’s net value of production was $4,205,000,000, which was 
nearly 27 p.c. of the total Canadian value of output. ‘The provincial increase during the 
1950-55 period was more than 47 p.c. Manufacturing was by far the most important 
activity; it represented over 62 p.c. of all provincial production. Pulp and paper remained 
the leading manufacturing industry, contributing about 11 p.c. of total factory output, 
but non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, clothing, petroleum products, textiles and 
electrical apparatus were also of major importance. In 1955, agriculture’s share of the 
provincial output fell to less than 8 p.c. as compared with 10 p.c. in 1950; dairy items, 
livestock and poultry accounted for the greater part of farm production. The construction 
industry contributed 15.5 p.c. to provincial production as compared with 12.3 p.c. in 1950. 


Ontario.—The net value of commodity production in Ontario rose from $4,544,000,000 
in 1950 to $6,480,000,000 in 1955, a gain of 43 p.c. The Province’s contribution to the 
Canadian total was just under 41 p.c. in 1955 as compared with 42 p.c. in 1950. The 
economy of Ontario is largely dominated by manufacturing, which represented between 
67 p.c. and 70 p.c. of total provincial commodity output throughout the 1950-55 period. 
Manufacturing industries contributing more than $100,000,000 to the value of net output 
in 1955 were, in order of importance: motor vehicles, primary iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining, pulp and paper, rubber products, aircraft and parts, motor 
vehicle parts, petroleum products and heavy electrical machinery, Agricultural output 
contributed just over 8 p.c. of the Province’s value of production in 1955; the principal 
sources of farm income were: livestock, dairy products, tobacco, poultry, eggs and veget- 


ables. Construction accounted for 15 p.c. of provincial net value of output in 1955 
compared with 12.3 p.c. in 1950. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s net value of commodity production rose from $483,000,000 
in 1950 to $590,000,000 in 1955, a gain of 22 p.c., although the total fluctuated somewhat 
over the period. Manitoba’s contribution to the Canadian aggregate, however, declined 
from 4.4 p.c. to 3.7 p.c. over the 1950-55 period. The value of farm output in the Province 


has declined in recent years and manufacturing has displaced agriculture as the Province’s 
dominant activity. 


Thus in 1955 manufacturing contributed nearly 42 p.c. of the total value of com- 
modity output. Slaughtering and meat packing, railway rolling-stock and petroleum 
products were the leading manufacturing industries. Agriculture’s share of provincial 
output, which had been 38 p.c. in 1950, fell to just over 25 p.c. in 1955; grains and livestock 
were the principal farm products. The value of construction rose sharply during the 


period and accounted for nearly 23 p.c. of the total value of provincial output in 1955; 
the comparable figure for 1950 was 15 pc: 


Saskatchewan.—The economy of Saskatchewan is largely dependent upon agriculture 
and particularly on the wheat crop. The poor yield of 1954 was followed by a fair crop 
in 1955, and the Province’s commodity output rose in that year to $795,000,000. Although 
this amount was 45 p.c. above the 1950 output, it was lower than the total value for several 
of the intervening years. In 1955 Saskatchewan contributed 5.0 p.c. of the Canadian 
aggregate, almost unchanged from its contribution in 1950 but distinctly less than in 
the years from 1951 to 1953 when bumper crops were harvested. Agriculture contributed 


08 p.c. of the Province’s output in 1955. 


Manufacturing in the same year represented more than 14 p.c. of the Province’s 
value of production. Petroleum products form the leading industry of Saskatchewan, but 
slaughtering and meat packing, flour milling, brewing and butter and cheese industries 


also make significant contributions. The net value of construction was lower than in 


1954 and accounted for nearly 19 p.c. of net commodity output. 


Alberta.—Alberta’s net value of production advanced to $1,273,000,000 in 1955, 
more than 73 p.c. above the 1950 total. The Province’s contribution to the national 
aggregate was 8.0 p.c. in 1955, compared with 6.8 p.c. in 1950. Agriculture has declined 
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in relative importance in Alberta, accounting for slightly over 25 p.c. of provincial output 
in 1955 compared with 44 p.c. in 1950. The net value of mining output, on the other 
hand, rose from $123,000,000 in 1950 to $304,000,000 in 1955, reflecting primarily the 
development of Alberta’s petroleum resources. The contribution of mining to the 
provincial total increased from less than 17 p.c. in 1950 to nearly 24 p.c. in 1955. Manu- 
facturing output also rose steadily, accounting for nearly 21 p.c. of the provincial total 
in 1955 compared with 17 p.c. in 1950. Petroleum refining, slaughtering and meat 
packing, sawmilling and brewing were the leading manufacturing industries. The dynamic 
erowth of this Province during the 1950-55 period is indicated by the fact that construction 
accounted for nearly 27 p.c. of the provincial aggregate in 1955 and thus was the leading 
commodity industry; in 1950 its contribution was 19 p.c. 


British Columbia.—The net value of output in British Columbia advanced from 
$1,023,000,000 in 1950 to $1,578,000,000 in 1955, or by 54.2 p.c. In 1955 the Province 
contributed 10 p.c. of the Canadian total, ranking third among the provinces. Manu- 
facturing continued to account for nearly half the provincial total in 1955, sawmilling 
heading the list of industries, followed by pulp and paper. Also of importance were 
veneers and plywoods, petroleum products, fertilizers, fish processing and shipbuilding. 
Construction accounted for over 20 p.c. of the provincial total in 1955 and was second in 
value of output. Forestry was third with nearly 17 p.c. and mining fourth. Zinc, lead 


and copper are the principal mineral products of British Columbia, and lower levels of — 


prices for lead and zinc contributed to a decline in the relative importance of the mining 
industry since 1952. 
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3.—Net Value of Production by Province 1950 and 1952-55 


Norr.—Figures for 1950-53 have been revised since the publication of the 1956 edition as a result of changes in 
the forestry item. 


| 
Province or Territory 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland!.............. 102,811,196 151,070,304 157, 415, 689 163,905,151 189,777,105 
Prince Edward Island....... 31,056, 036 42, 260,508 34, 288, 640 37,574, 980 39,556, 811 
Pinve. OCotin. \.:. 2... ..... 266, 817,980 319, 858,908 333,690,394 344, 953, 863 348, 963, 556 
New Brunswick............. 248,114, 967 271,424, 288 266,700,077 265,572,217 301, 500, 350 
oS River oal igs irae a 2,856,012, 592 3, 628,580, 123 3, 810, 434, 557 3,888,597, 165 4, 205,071,322 
| ae aie BRR otal 4,544,238,917 | 5,485,813, 501 5,977,076, 051 5, 812, 524, 157 6,479, 622, 022 
JS EE i SOR ans ie aaa 482,568, 489 580,066, 823 572, 582,909 538, 994, 676 590, 478, 522 
waskatchewan............... 547,118,176 — 967,228,965 886, 547,107 605, 697, 656 795,140,719 
SS oe oe 735, 897,957 1,060, 251, 662 1,170,742, 662 1,117, 693,012 1,273, 176,313 
British Columbia?........... 1,023, 154, 853 1, 278,277,196 1,357,028,175 | 1,364,080,561 1,577, 870, 127 
ukon and Northwest Ter- 

MUO ICS So er, Pence we. 17,494, 129 20, 147,585 21,588, 483 37,905,540 36, 893,569 
eeemaGas ee. 10,855, 285,292 | 13,804,979, 863 14, 588,094,744 | 14,177, 498,978 15,838, 050, 416 
1 Excludes agriculture. * Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included 


with British Columbia. 


4.—Percentages of Total Net Production by Province 1950 and 1952-55 


Norr.—Figures for 1950-53 have been revised since the publication of the 1956 edition as a result of changes in 
the forestry item. 


Province or Territory 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 
p.c p.c p.c p.c Dee 
RODIN oe 0.9 LS (3 tee 12 
prince Bidward dslatds; cz )ss:6h.. 244. coches, 0.3 0.3 0.2 32 0.3 
EEE ES oat te dasha it ll ia ad lara la 2.5 2793 nO 2.4 2 0: 
Bere eranewathens 5... sce oe, UR 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 
MS DICE FLEE ortiers 3) iastyste ioe wack 26.3 26.3 26.1 Peg (ae! 26.6 
SESS RGR aS SE ala ae lane 41.9 39.7 41.0 41.0 40.9 
PeeruwPe sh) Gr GR FE Wien 4.4 2) 3.9 3.8 Sei 
a ae ee a 5.0 7.0 6.1 4.3 5.0 
LOE: ee eat apnea nee 6.8 ser 8.0 7.9 8.0 
Beem Colmmbiats, 355. .6..208). a on 9.4 9.3 9.3 9.6 10.0 
ukon and Northwest Territories?............__ (O52 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.2 
ECE see GaGa ae aera aS PT oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 
1 Excludes agriculture. * Construction figures for the Yukon and N orthwest Territories are included 
with British Columbia. 
5.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis by Province 1955 
Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$000 p.c $000 Pree $’000 {| p.c. $000 DEGk 
meracultire.: 682... bc 4 v —_ 18,171 | 45.9 30, 225 8.7 38,375 12.7 
Ses ee eee 24,295 — 376 0.9 16,052 4.6 82,423 10.8 
MePisnoriey.................. 13, 661 — 8,279 8.3 28,082 6.7 6,753 2.2 
RARpINE sei eet 48 —_— 2 -- 207 0.1 184 0.1 
ES ie ae 42,625 _ -— —_ 50, 850 14.6 10, 405 Bae! 
Electric power............ 6,698 —_ 1,367 3.5 16,481 A 11, 986 4.0 
Manufactures.............. 60, 587 _— 6, 432 16.3 | 139,646 40.0 120, 808 40.1 
Ponmetruction.............. 41, 863 —_ 9,930 25.1 71,920 20.6 80,566 26.7 


— 
= 
S 
—) 


WOU) rein. 189,777 SS 39,557 | 100.0 | 348,963 | 100.0 301,560 | 10 
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5.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis by Province 1955—concluded 


Industry Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
A STICULGUTe han eee ee 331,794 7.9 526, 895 8.1 149, 866 25.4 459,758 57.8 
OL eSULY marcato et 188, 859 4.5 114, 483 1.8 , 165 Liesl 4,166 0:5 
Hisheriesxe tits scat! apes. a 3,453 0.1 6,783 Onl 3,477 0.6 763 0.1 
ay ADDING ace) ai teehee ae 1,750 0.1 4,286 Oat 2,970 0.5 Oo eLLO 0.5 
MEIN OSE ee. Smtr eens en ca 233, 120 5.5 221, 263 one 22,040 3.8 45,357 seve 
Electric power............ 170,064 4.0 208, 649 one 24,340 4.1 18,639 2.4 
Meanufactures.s.-acaa9. ace 2,622,000 62.4 4,426,655 68.3 247 , 472 41.9 113,599 14.3 
Constructions. eae 653, 698 15.5 970,608 15-0 133, 644 22.6 149,144 18.7 
Totalss:iea nek 4,205,071 | 100.0] 6,479,622 | 100.0 590,479 | 160.0 795,141 | 100.0 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 
$000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
AP rACH ture nena e aeeAreee O22, 200 PABA) 59, 871 3.8 — — 1,937,170 12.2 
I Oresthyarmic neat ee oie aS: 1.0 264, 232 16.7 449 — 664, 665 4.2 
Kish@niess: 554 ens eae 688 Veal Da asl 1.8 742 -—— 90,891 0.6 
‘rappin; Mees dee etn 2,078 0.2 774 -- 1,410 a= 17,424 0.1 
Naming etre eee eee 3803, 752 23.8 100, 415 6.4 31,098 — 1,061, 430 6.7 
Hlectrie power. ).........+. 28, 858 ane 54,761 ORO: 1,462 — 543, 305 3.4 
Manufactures.............. 263, 309 20.7 750,877 47.6 eos — 8, (0d 450nmeOo so 
Constructionseecc. nee 339,113 26.6 319, 2291 20.2 1 _— 2,769,715 PERS 
Totals fe oo 1,273,176 | 100.0} 1,577,870 |~ 100.0 36, 894 _ 15,838,050 | 100.0 


1 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia. 


Section 3.—Per Capita Net Value of Production 


Between 1950 and 1955, an advance of 46 p.c. in the net value of commodity production 
was accomplished with a 14.5-p.c. increase in population and an 8-p.c. increase in the 
labour force. The national per capita net value of commodity output (exclusive of 
Newfoundland) increased from $805 in 1950 to $1,023 in 1955, a gain of over 27 p.c. 
Wholesale prices rose by less than 4 p.c. in the same period, indicating a substantial gain 
in ‘real’ per capita production. 


Per capita net value of output in the Maritime Provinces has always been far below 
the Canadian average and, at $519, was just over half that figure in 1955. Quebec’s 
per capita production, which was 11 p.c. below the national average in 1950, stood at 
9 p.c. below the average in 1955. On the other hand, per capita output in Ontario, con- 
sistently the highest among the provinces, was more than 20 p.c. above the national average 
in 1955. 


Manitoba’s production per capita was well below the national average throughout 
the period and, at $704, was 31 p.c. below this figure in 1955. The figure for Saskatchewan, 
which fluctuates very widely with crop conditions, was 11 p.c. below the Canadian average 
in 1955, after rising 18 p.c. above it three years earlier in 1952. Alberta has been well 
above the Canadian average in this respect in recent years. It exceeded that average by 
14 p.c. in 1955 and ranked third in per capita production. British Columbia with its 
diversified economy always ranks high in per capita output, and in 1955 stood second 
among the provinces, 15 p.c. above the national figure. 
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6.—Per Capita Net Value of Production with Percentage Variation from the 
National Average by Province 1950 and 1952-55 


1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Province Per Per Per Per Per 
Capita | Varia- | Capita] Varia- | Capita | Varia- Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- 
Net tion Net tion Net tion Net tion Net tion 


Value Value Value Value Value 

i 

| $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c. 

| Prince Edward Island.... 324 | —59.8 423 | —56.3 339 | —66.0 372 | —60.5 396 | —61.3 

Nova Scotia............. 418 | —48.1 490 | —49.4 503 | —49.6 513 | —45.5 511 | —50.0 

| New Brunswick.......... 485 | —39.8 516 | —46.8 500 | —49.9 492 | —47.7 551 | —46.1 
PUCDeO rere Ae ee eae 720 | —10.6 869 | —10.3 893 | —10 8 — 5.8 931 | — 9.0 
WONTATIOW Ad. ook dee 1,016 | +26.2 1,146 | +18.3 1,210 | +21.2 1,136 | +20.7 1,230 | +20.2 
MAME TODE ses. chee. Me. 628 | —22.0 727 | —25.0 708 | —29.1 655 | —30.4 —31.2 
Saskatchewan............ 657 | —18.4 1,147 | +18.4 1,030 | + 3.2 694 | —26.2 906 | —11.4 
Jas 6 (ST a ania ai et cae 806 | + 1.2 1,090 | +12.5 1,157 | +15.9 1,057 | +12.3 1,167 | +14.1 

British Columbia!,...... 900 | +11.8 1,056 | + 9.0 1,083 | + 8.5 1,060 | +12.6 1,178 | +15.2 

| MOAMEMESS co 805 Se 969 at 998 Seis 941 eee 1,023 ce 

. 

1 Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland because figures for 


that Province are not complete. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation 


The Federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation Act 
which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and required 
the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant information. 
The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the 
same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of Federal Government 
contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. 


The statutory duty of disseminating information concerning labour and industrial 
matters is now set out in the Department of Labour Act passed in 1909. In addition the 
Minister is responsible for the administration of the following statutes: Conciliation and 
Labour Act (1906); Government Annuities Act (1908)+; Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act (1918); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act (1935); Unemployment Insurance 
Act (1940); Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (1942); Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1946); Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (1946); Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (1948); Canada Fair Employment Practices Act (1953); and 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act (1956). (See also pp. 92-93.) 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


_ * Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
+ Statistics and details of administration under this Act are given at pp. 274-276. 
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Act and Order in Council P.C. 2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. Hours of work on construction 
contracts are limited to eight per day and 44 per week, except in an emergency or in excep- 
tional circumstances where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be paid are 
those current for the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, fair and 
reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of Labour. 

Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated ~ 
by Order in Council P.C. 2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the custom 
of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. 
The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be less than 
those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being per- 
formed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination against any 
person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour 
or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to such 
alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Twenty-six departments and agencies of 
government together employ approximately 38,000 (50,000 in summer) non-office workers 
in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and forests, experimental farms, canal 
operation, airports and government vessels, survey parties, special projects, etc. Such 
positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil Service Act and rates of pay are 
fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the Department of Labour on the basis 
of prevailing private industry rates for comparable work in the employment area. Data 
used in the determination of these pay rates are secured from wage surveys made by Indus- 
trial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour and wage research conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch as well as from collective agreements and information 
supplied by some provincial Departments of Labour. 

The Fair Wages Section of the Industrial Relations Branch also recommends rates 
of pay for 3,700 commissionaires employed by various government departments and agen- 
cies throughout Canada, provides wage data to assist certain Crown corporations in the 
preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance in the establishment of class 
titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation techniques. 

Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury Board 
governing the hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, pensions, 
ete., for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed; (2) ships’ officers, and (3) ships’ 
crews. : 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications 
made under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 

In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 
upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 


_ * Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from the 
Civil Service Act are given on pp. 98-102. 
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bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 
The conditions which must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are provided for 
in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act, and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the 
Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the 
investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively. 

Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948, to Mar. 31, 1957, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board received 754 applications for certification, 461 of which 
were granted, 140 rejected, 139 withdrawn and 14 were pending at the end of the period. 
Of the 428 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Act, 358 
were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 41 were not settled, 11 lapsed 
and 18 were pending at Mar. 31, 1957. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service.—During World War II, production 
committees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management 
were established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of labour-manage- 
ment production committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, a section of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The number of active committees has grown from 526 in 1947 
to approximately 1,100. Their activities are directed towards such objects as better under- 
standing between management and labour, improved production efficiency, improved 
quality, reduction of waste, accident prevention, good housekeeping, and reduction of 
absenteeism. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstate- 
ment in their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other 
designated persons. It was passed in 1946 and is administered by the Department of 
Labour through the Unemployment Insurance Commission. In 1954, by the Veterans 
Benefit Act, the Act was made applicable to certain ex-members of the Special Force and 
to former members of the regular Forces who have served for a period not exceeding three 
years since July 5, 1950, and prior to July 1, 1955. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 745). This law pro- 
hibits acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to 
membership or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies which practise 
discrimination; and of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment which 
express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 
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Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956, 
and applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses 
coming within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an em- 
ployer from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate 
at which a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially indentical 
work. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation in Canada is mainly a matter for the provincial legislatures as it 
usually deals with the contract of service between employer and employee, the contract 
between members of a trade union which forms the basis of the union, or regulates condi- 
tions in local work places. The right to contract is a civil right and the British North 
America Act, which distributes legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and 
the provincial legislatures, grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to 
“civil rights” and, with certain exceptions, “local works and undertakings”. In each 
province a Department of Labour (in Alberta, the Department of Industries and Labour) 
is charged with the administration of labour Jaws. Legislation for the protection of miners 
is administered by departments dealing with mines. 


Factory legislation and shops legislation in several of the provinces prohibit child 
labour, regulate the hours of work of women and young persons and provide for safety 
and health. Most provinces have minimum wage legislation and maximum hours laws, 
legislation to ensure freedom of association, to promote collective bargaining and to provide 
for the settlement of industrial disputes, and legislation dealing with apprenticeship and 
the licensing of certain classes of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, the Labour Act of Alberta and the 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon at a conference 
of representatives of employers and employees in designated trades to be made the minimum 
standards throughout the trade concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits 
collective agreements between employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in 
the industry. The workmen’s compensation laws in each province are administered by 
a board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1956 and 1957 is outlined in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—In 1956 the Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to increase 
the monthly allowances payable to the widows and children of deceased workmen. The 
allowance to a widow was increased from $50 to $60, to a child with one parent from 
$12 to $20, and to an orphan child from $20 to $30. The amendment also raised the 
rate of earnings used in determining compensation in disability cases from 662 to 75 pc. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in 1957 
to raise the monthly payments to a child living with a parent from $15 to $20, and to an 
orphan child from $25 to $30. A further change enables the Board to pay compensation 
in respect of a child who is over 16 and under 18 years of age at the time of his father’s 
death, in order to assist in furthering his education. Previously, the Board had authority 
to continue payments for such purpose only if the child had been receiving compensation 
before the age of 16. 


A 1957 amendment to the Trade Union Act made the Act apply to employers who 
regularly employ more than six employees. Formerly, only those with more than 15 
employees were covered. 


Nova Scotia.—A new Elevators and Infts Act passed in 1956 provides for the licensing 
and regulation of all passenger and freight elevators and other types of lifts. The Act 
requires the approval of the Department of Labour before any new installations may be 
made or any major alterations undertaken. Iivery elevator or lift must be inspected 
annually and the Act provides for the appointment of a Chief Elevator Inspector and 
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an inspection staff who are all required to hold certificates of competency. No elevator 
or lift may be operated unless it is licensed by the Chief Inspector. Should an accident 
occur in an elevator or lift, the owner must notify the Chief Inspector within 24 hours. 
Safety standards with respect to construction, installation and maintenance of elevators 
and lifts may be set by regulation. The Act is in force from Jan. 1, 1958. 


A new Equal Pay Act, which was passed in 1956 and became effective on Jan. 1, 1957, 
forbids an employer to pay a female employee at a lower rate than a male employee for the 
same work in the same establishment. A difference in the rate of pay between a female 
and a male based on any factor other than sex does not constitute a failure to comply 
with the Act. An individual claiming to be aggrieved may make a complaint in writing 
to a designated officer of the Department of Labour who will inquire into the matter 
and try to effect a settlement. If he is unsuccessful, the Minister of Labour may appoint 
a commission to investigate and make recommendations, and may issue an order requiring 
the commission’s recommendations to be carried out. Failure to comply with the order 
is an offence punishable by a fine on summary conviction. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in 1956 to raise the rate of compensa- 
tion for disability from 662 to 70 p.c. of average earnings. By a further amendment, the 
minimum amount payable in cases of permanent total disability was raised from $85 to 
$100 a month. 


The Trade Union Act was amended in 1957 authorizing the Labour Relations Board 
to refer to the Supreme Court for an opinion on any question which, in the Board’s opinion, 
is a question of law. 


An amendment made in 1956 to the Engine Operators Act permits a certificate to be 
issued to a qualified candidate who has been in Canada for at least one year and who 
has filed a declaration of intention to become a Canadian citizen. Formerly, applicants 
for certificates were required to be British subjects. 


New Brunswick.—A Fair Employment Practices Act, passed in 1956 and becoming 
effective June 1, 1956, forbids discrimination by employers with regard to employment 
and by trade unions with regard to membership on grounds of race, national origin, colour 
or religion. Application forms, advertisements, and written and oral inquiries in connection 
with employment which express any limitation or preference as to race, colour, national 
origin or religion are prohibited. The Act applies to all employers with five or more 
employees, and also binds the Crown in right of the Province. 


A 1956 amendment to the Labour Relations Act brings certain police officers under the 
Act, and provides that a municipal corporation or police commission which fixes their 
conditions of employment will be deemed to be an employer under the Act. 


By a 1957 amendment, to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1958, 
the ceiling on earnings was raised to $4,000 from $3,000. 


Quebec.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended in 1956 to raise the 
proportion of earnings on which compensation is based from 70 to 75 p.c., and to reduce 
the waiting period from seven to five days. 


Ontario.—The Police Act, which provides for collective bargaining and the settlement 
of disputes between members of the police force and the employing municipal council, 
was amended in 1956 to specify time limits for the different steps in bargaining and settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration, and provides that every agreement must contain a pro- 
vision for the settlement of disputes arising out of an agreement or award. Amendments 
to the Fire Departments Act also set new time limits for collective bargaining and arbitra- 
tion. A new Section setting out the procedure to be followed when a fire-fighter is dismissed 
provides that, if the fire-fighter so requests in writing, he must within seven days of receipt 
of a notice of discharge be given a hearing before the municipal council or a committee 
of the council. 
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By a 1956 amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. Tage Rhye 
the maximum annual earnings on which compensation is computed were increased from 
$4,000 to $5,000. 


The Depariment of Labour Act was amended in 1957 to give the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council authority to make regulations for the protection of the health and safety of 
persons who may be exposed to the effects of ionizing radiation in industry and commerce. 


The section of the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act that requires the submission 
of building plans for any proposed factory and for any shop, bakeshop, restaurant or office 
building of more than two storeys in height was amended in 1957 to require departmental 
approval of plans of such buildings of less than two storeys, if they are to cover an area of 
5,000 or more sq. feet. Certain regulatory measures authorized for factories were extended 
to shops, bakeshops, restaurants, offices and office buildings, including authorization of the 
inspector to direct the employer or owner to take remedial measures where he considers 
any “place, matter or thing” is a source of danger to the health and safety of employees 
and the public. 


Manitoba.—The Equal Pay Act, 1956, effective July 1, 1956, forbids an employer to 
pay male employees on a scale different from that on which wages are paid to female 
employees working in the same establishment, if the work required of, and done by, em- 
ployees of each sex is identical or substantially identical. The Act covers employers 
bound by collective agreements, and prohibits an employer, a trade union or a society 
acting as bargaining agent for employees from negotiating or entering into a collective 
agreement providing for scales of wages forbidden by the Act. 


The Labour Relations Act was amended in 1956 to remove from the application of the 
Act school teachers who hold certificates or permits under the Education Department Act 
and who are empowered by a board of school trustees under a written contract in the 
prescribed form. Provisions were added to the Public Schools Act, effective July 1, 1956, 
setting out a procedure for collective bargaining between school trustees and teachers’ 
associations and for the settlement of disputes by arbitration. Teachers are forbidden 
to strike. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended, effective July 1, 1956, to raise from 
$3,000 to $3,500 the maximum amount of average earnings that may be taken into account 
in computing compensation. The proportion of earnings on which compensation may be 
based was raised from 70 to 75 p.c. In death cases, the special immediate payment to the 
widow was increased from $100 to $200. 


The Vacations with Pay Act was amended in 1956 to provide that when a business 
is sold or merged with another, an employee who continues in the employment of the new 
owner is, for the purpose of computing the vacation with pay to which he is entitled, 
to be considered to have been continuously employed by the one employer. 


A 1956 amendment to the Fair Employment Practices Act forbids the use of dis- 
criminatory application forms, unless the request for an answer to the questions concerning 
such matters as race, national origin, colour or religion, is based upon a bona fide occupational 
qualification. The amendment also provides that the Crown is bound by the Act. 


The Employment Standards Act, 1957, is a codification and revision of three of the 
Province’s principal labour laws—the Hours and Conditions of Work Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act and the Factories Act. The new Act consists of four parts: Part I—General, 
providing for the keeping of records by employers, regulation of home work, control of 
employment of children, the making of regulations respecting the control of dangerous 
employments and other matters, special permits and exemptions and enforcement; Part II— 
Minimum Wages; Part I1]—Hours and Conditions of Work ; Part IV— Safety of Employees 
in Factories. No significant changes were made in the provisions governing hours of 
work or in those providing for the fixing of a minimum wage rate. Some important changes 
were made, however, in the sections dealing with employment of children, ‘take-home 
work’ and safety in factories. 
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Under the general provisions of the Act, the employment of a child under 15 years 
of age is forbidden, except with a written permit from the Minister, and no child may be 
employed in such a manner that his safety, health or moral well-being may be adversely 
affected. Employment in factories of both boys and girls under 15 years of age is prohibited 
(formerly the prohibition applied to boys under 14 and to girls under 15). Birth certificates 
are required for the employment of adolescents under 18 years, instead of under 16 as 
previously. Further, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may prohibit the employment 
of boys or girls under 18 (formerly, girls under 18, boys under 16) in a factory in which the 
work is considered dangerous, unwholesome or unhealthy. 


More supervision of ‘take-home work’ is provided for. An employer intending to 
give out home work must first register with the Minister, and the Minister, in his absolute 
discretion, may impose ‘‘conditions and limitations’’ upon the work in so far as remunera- 
tion is concerned. 

Regulations may be made by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council governing industries 
that utilize radioactive substances. Factories with fewer than three employees are no 
longer exempt from the provisions of the Act. There is now a much stronger provision 


regarding the cleaning of moving machinery. Cleaning or servicing of machinery in-~ 


volving danger to the employee doing the work is prohibited while the machinery is in 
motion, except with the Minister’s written authorization. 

Basement factories may be established only with the written permission of the Minister, 
who may specify the minimum standard of lighting or ventilation, or both, to be provided 
and Jay down other conditions of operation. 

The Steam and Pressure Plants Act was amended in 1957 to extend its coverage to 
plants subject to a pressure of 15 lb. p.s.i. or over (rather than 50 lb. p.s.i. as before). 
Any refrigeration plant or compressed gas plant subject to a pressure of 15 Ib. p.s.i. or 
over must be operated by an engineer holding a certificate of qualification under the 
Operating Engineers and Firemen Act. | 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act was amended 
in 1956 to raise from $4,000 to $5,000 the maximum earnings that may be taken into 
account in computing compensation. The immediate lump sum payable to the widow 
on the death of a workman is increased from $100 to $250. Amendments passed in 1957 
increased the monthly allowance to a child in the care of a parent from $25 to $35 and that 
payable to an orphan from $35 to $45. 3 

The Farr Employment Practices Act, 1956, replaces provisions of the Bill of Rights Act 
dealing with discrimination in employment and prohibits discrimination in regard to 
employment and membership in trade unions by reason of religion, colour, ethnic or 
national origin. An employer is forbidden to use an employment agency that discriminates 
on these grounds. The Act adopts the administrative and enforcement procedure which 
is common to other provincial fair employment practices legislation. 

Amendments to the Minimum Wage Act in 1956 add to the powers of the Minimum 
Wage Board in determining minimum wages and certain other working conditions. A 1957 
amendment provides that, in recommending the minimum wage to be fixed, the Board may 
take into account the amount which it deems fair and reasonable, having regard to the 
wages that it considers to be generally prevailing in the class of employees affected, and 
the amount which it deems adequate to furnish the necessary cost of living to the employees 
concerned. ‘ 

A new Wages Recovery Act was passed in 1957 providing for the collection of unpaid 
wages by making a complaint before a justice of the peace or a police magistrate and 
authorizing Department of Labour inspectors to collect wages due to an employee. The 
amendments raise from $400 to $500 the maximum amount of wages a magistrate may 
order an employer to pay. 


The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was amended in 1957 to require - 


an employer carrying on business in a designated trade to keep specified records of em- 
ployees in his employ. Powers of inspection were also provided for in the amendment. 
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A new section was added in 1957 to the Annual Holidays Act to provide that, where 
a business is sold, leased, transferred or otherwise disposed of, the service of the employees 
concerned will, for the purpose of qualifying for vacations, be deemed to be continuous 
and uninterrupted. 


Alberta.—Amendments were made to the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1956 
incorporating recommendations of a special legislative committee set up in 1955 to in- 
vestigate the operation of the Act. The monthly compensation payable to a widow was 
increased from $50 to $60. Provision was also made for an increase from $100 to $150 
in the immediate lump sum payment to the widow on the death of the workman. The 
monthly payment to dependent children was raised from $25 to $30. The rates of all 
widows’ and children’s pensions were raised. Compensation is now payable to a child 
who is over 16 years of age at the time of his father’s death, to permit the continuance of 
his education to age 18. In disability cases the maximum earnings on which compensation 
may be based are raised from $3,000 to $4,000. 


Amendments were made to the Police Act in 1956 to provide for an appointment 
of a conciliation commissioner in disputes regarding the remuneration and working con- 
ditions of municipal police forces before a dispute goes to arbitration. 


Extensive amendments were made in 1957 to the Alberta Labour Act which covers 
hours of work, minimum wages, holidays with pay, industrial standards and labour relations, 
A new section was added (Part VI) under which an employer is forbidden to pay a female 
employee at any lesser rate than the rate at which he pays a male employee for identical 
or substantially identical work. A difference in rates of pay based on any factor other 
than sex is permissible, however. An employer and employees bound by a collective 
agreement in force on July 1, 1957, are exempted from the application of the legislation 
for the duration of the agreement or one year, whichever is shorter. The provisions re- 
garding equal pay are to be administered by the Board of Industrial Relations. 


The weekly rest provisions were amended to ensure that an employee is given a day 
off “immediately following each period of not more than six consecutive days of work’’. 
The former wording requiring an employer to grant a day of rest “in each period of seven 
consecutive days” allowed the employer to give an employee the first day of one week 
and the last day of the following week. 


Every employer who employs eleven or more employees must now give to each em- 
ployee a written statement for each pay period, showing hours worked, wages at overtime 
rate, any bonus or living allowance paid and deductions. The employer of fewer than 
eleven employees must furnish such a statement on request. Under the former provisions 
an employer was obliged to furnish pay statements only upon request. 


British Columbia.—A new Annual H. olidays Act passed in 1956, effective from J uly 1, 
1957, provides for an annual holiday of two weeks instead of one week and provides a 
corresponding increase in the rate of vacation pay from 2 p.c. to 4 p.c. of annual earnings. 


A new Fair Employment Practices Act passed in 1956 forbids employers to refuse 
to employ, to discharge, or to discriminate against any person because of his race, colour, 
religion, nationality, ancestry or place of origin. Trade unions are also prohibited from | 
excluding from membership, from expelling or suspending a member or person for any of 
these reasons. Expressions of discrimination in employment application forms, in adver- 
tisements or written or oral inquiries with respect to prospective employment are also 
banned. The Act does not apply to employers with fewer than five employees, to domestic 
servants in private homes or to non-profit charitable, philanthropic, educational, fraternal, 
religious or social organizations. Institutions under the Public Schools Act are covered. 
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A new Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1957 providing special 
protection to employers of blind workmen. Under the Act, where total compensation to a 
blind workman exceeds $50, the Workmen’s Compensation Board is to be reimbursed 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the amount in excess of $50. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour under Industrial Standards Le¢gis- 
lation and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—The Industrial Standards Acts 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and the Labour Act of Alberta 
provide that wages and hours agreed upon at a conference of representatives of employers 
and employees, called by the Minister of Labour or his representative, may be made 
legally binding by Order in Council on the industry in the area concerned. The Nova 
Scotia Act applies only to construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 

In Nova Scotia, 13 schedules of hours and wages for individual building trades were 
in force during the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, including 12 renewals of previous schedules. 

In New Brunswick, four schedules for individual building trades were in force during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1956. 

In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages and also apprentice- 
ship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions, established by a collective 
agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and unions or groups of employees, may 
be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers and employees in the industry 
in the district covered by the agreement, if the parties are sufficiently representative of 
the industry. At Mar. 31, 1956, 99 agreements covering 225,526 workers and 24,224 
employers had been generalized to apply either throughout the Province or to a certain 
district. The agreements in force throughout the Province apply to the following indus- 
tries: building materials, the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, millinery 
ladies’ handbags, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, men’s and 
boys’ shirts, fine gloves and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paint, corrugated and uncorrug- 
ated paper boxes, the tanning industry and the elevator construction industry. Other 
agreements concern industries in particular cities or parts of the Province including all 
building trades and printing trades in large urban centres and many rural districts. 

In Ontario, there were 149 wages and hours schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1956. 
Throughout the Province, schedules were in effect for brewery workers, cloakmakers, 
the men’s and boys’ clothing industry, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, the millinery in- 
dustry and the hard furniture industry. In the construction industry one schedule covered 
several building trades in one city, and 69 schedules, each for a single trade in a single 
locality, covered one or more trades in 30 localities. Schedules were in effect in other 
industries also but only for certain zones: bakers, soft furniture manufacturing, taxi drivers, 
coal hoisting, and the coal industry, each had schedules in one zone, retail gasoline service 
in four, taxi drivers in one, and barbers had schedules in 64 zones. 

In Manitoba, Part II of the Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing 
wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking except agriculture. Orders in 
Council under this legislation have been passed fixing wages and hours in the barbering 
and hairdressing trades. 

In Saskatchewan, 19 schedules were in effect at Mar. 31, 1956. The schedule for barbers 
covered the whole Province; others applied to bakers and bakery salesmen, carpenters, 
electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers and beauty culture operators in one or more 
areas. 

In Alberta, 26 schedules were in effect during 1956. These governed, in one or more 
areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, dairy employees, 


garage and service-station workers, radio service, laundry and dry-cleaning employees 
and barbers. 
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Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—Five provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have statutes that either place absolute 
limits on working hours or require time and one-half the regular rate to be paid if work 
is continued after specified limits. There is, in addition, an Act of limited application in 
Quebec. In the provinces that have no special hours-of-work legislation, the only statutory 
regwation of hours, apart from that described on p. 752 under the Industrial Standards 
Acts and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, mines 
Acts and, in Newfoundland, an Act governing shops. In New Brunswick and Quebec 
the limits imposed by the factories Acts apply only to women and boys under 18 years of 
age. Several minimum wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as 
of wages. 

In Ontario there is a maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week with certain exceptions 
In Alberta the maximum daily and weekly hours in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. are eight and 44; in the remainder of the Province they 
are eight and 48. In British Columbia hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a 
week. In these three provinces the Acts apply to most workers except farm labourers 
and domestic servants. In Saskatchewan the Act requires time and one-half to be paid 
for work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly and applies to workers in all industries 
except agriculture and domestic service. A Manitoba Act covering most industrial 
workers in the Province requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after eight 
hours in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. In all prov- 
inces that have Acts regulating hours, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or 
by permission of the administrative authority. 


Six provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia—have legislation in effect providing for annual holidays with pay for workers 
in most industries, and New Brunswick has legislation requiring annual holidays in the 
mining and construction industries. In all these provinces except British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan, workers are entitled to a one-week holiday with pay after a year of employ- 
ment. A two-week holiday is given in British Columbia and Saskatchewan after a year of 
employment, in Alberta after two years and in Manitoba after three. A worker employed 
for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employment and, 
in Saskatchewan, to one day for each month. Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to a one- 
day holiday with pay for every 20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks 
in a year. 

Farm workers are excluded from the holiday provisions in all provinces, and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In addition, Quebec exempts forest 
operations workers, public corporation employees, salesmen, janitors and watchmen, and 
certain part-time workers. Ontario exempts professional workers, salesmen, and funeral 
directors and embalmers. Manitoba and Saskatchewan exempt ranch and market 
garden employees, and British Columbia exempts professional workers and horticultural 
workers. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies 
only to women. In Ontario, though the Act applies to both sexes, Orders apply only to 
women. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
there are separate Orders for men and women but in British Columbia most Orders cover 
both sexes. In Quebec and Saskatchewan all Orders apply to both sexes. 


Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect in September 1957 for several classes of 
establishment in the principal cities. In N ewfoundland, New Brunswick, British Columbia 
and, with respect to men in Manitoba, the rates set are for the entire Province. Elsewhere 
rates vary according to zone. 
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1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers, in Certain Cities, by Sex, 
September 1957 
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Item and Type ‘ Halifax, Montreal,|Toronto, |Winnipeg,| Regina, 
of Establishment pee N.S. Mae ue. Ont. Man. Sask. Sp Gite: gitar 
Maximum hours per week 
to which the rates 
ADDL. oa ae 48 48 48 48-60! 48 44 44 44 44 
cts. per $ cts. per | cts. per $ cts. per $ $ cts. per 
hour per week| hour hour |per week] hour | per week] per week] hour 
HaACtOLICSE oor emenenint: M 50 —_— 652 60 — 60 30 30 75 
F 35 16.80 50 60 22 58 30 28 60 
Laundries, etc......... M. 50 — _ 60 — 60 30 30 40 
1, 35 16.80 50 60 22 58 30 28 40 
Shopss..00.25 Takes savas M. 50 _ —_ 60 — 60 30 30 65 
F 35 16.80 50 60 22 58 30 28 65 
Hotels, restaurants, M. 50 — -— 553 — 60 30 30 65 
etc. ie 35 16.80 45 55 22 58 30 28 65 
Beauty parlours....... M. 50 — _ 60 _ 60 30 30 25.004 
Jae 35 16.80 50 60 22 58 30 28 25.004 
Theatres and amuse- M. 50 _— — 60 — 60 30 30 18.004 
ment places F. 35 16.80 50 60 22 58 30 28 18.004 
OMmiceste ete ee M. 50 — — 60 _ 60 30 30 75 
1g, ais 16.80 50 60 22 58 30 28 75 
1 Rates apply to 48 or 54 hours in factories; 48 hours in offices; 54 hours in laundries, shops, beauty parlours and 
theatres; 60 hours in hotels. 2 Applies only to canning or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit. 3 Chauf- 
feurs, watchmen, stationary enginemen and firemen 60 cents; bell boys 35 cents. 4 Dollars per week. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


The current pace of economic activity in Canada necessitates constant planning and 
study. To the labour leader, the business man, the social administrator and the legislator, 
this pace requires a continuous process of plan-revision. To provide up-to-date and reliable 
information concerning the Canadian labour force, a current and periodic analysis of the 
state of employment in Canada was organized. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, 
was conducted in the autumn of 1945 and quarterly surveys were carried on until November 
1952, when the survey was placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was 
used involving the selection of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of house- 
holds. Random methods of choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members 
of the population had an equal chance of inclusion. The present sample covers over 
35,000 households in more than 115 different areas of Canada; these include 34 cities 
having a population of 30,000 or over in 1951 as well as some smaller urban centres and 
various rural areas. The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour 
force; net strength of the Armed Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. Inmates 
of institutions and Indians living on reserves are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over 
on the basis of their activity during the week that precedes the beginning of the survey, 
and who had jobs or were seeking work during the survey week. These divisions of the 
labour force are defined as follows:— 

(1) Persons with Jobs.—This category comprises: (a) persons at work—those who 

did any work for pay or profit or who did unpaid work which contributed to the 
running of a farm or business operated by a relative; and (b) persons with jobs 
but not at work—those who had jobs but did not work because of illness, bad 
weather, vacation, industrial dispute or temporary layoff with definite instructions 
to return to work within 30 days of the time of being laid off. Persons who worked 
part of the survey week and also looked for work are classed as “persons with 
jobs’’. 

* Details of the labour force, as defined in the 1951 Census, relative to age, sex and occupation groups, are given 

in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 692-704. 
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(2) Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work.—This classification includes those 
persons who were looking for work during the survey week and did not work. 
Persons who were temporarily away from their jobs during the whole of the 
survey weck seeking other work were considered as without jobs and were included 
in this category. In addition to those who were actively looking for work, this 
classification includes persons who would have looked for work, except that they 
were temporarily ill, were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed that no 
work was available. 

Information relating to the population 14 years of age or over not in the labour force 
is also collected. Persons not in the labour force include such groups as those going to 
school or keeping house in their own homes, persons who are permanently unable to work 
because of old age or other reason, and persons who are retired or voluntarily idle. Persons 
such as housewives, students and others who worked part time are classed as “persons with 
jobs” or, if looking for work, they are classed as “persons without jobs and seeking work”’, 


The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general the percentage of error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 
which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than that shown below. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 
VON a eb AMM ond, oki TON SAT Cen oker ABs « ex: dng 8, 000 
eh eR ee 11,000 
PR seen te Ode rec Thee Ce en we ae St ae 25, 000 
Be CO a cehbhan Moma tastes, frie Mae SN bass 1 Tk ete 33, 000 
oA LN IAN Sve Oh Jt teenie Senhora ee See SO © en ee 54,000 


Data in Table 2 for June 1, 1946 to 1957, are compiled from labour force surveys 
conducted in late May or early June of those years. The information for years before 
1946 is taken from estimates based upon 1931 and 1941 Census material rearranged 
according to the definitional system used in the labour force surveys, the revised census 
data being linked with the June 1946 survey on the basis of monthly and annual employ- 
ment and unemployment figures. 


%.—KEstimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, June 1, 1931-57 


Nore.—Figures do not include persons in institutions and Indians on reserves. Figures for 1931-45 inclusive 
have been revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


ome Persons 
Civilian Persons with Jobs not in the 
r ry m3 Persons Labour 
Year (1 3 A > Non-agriculture without Total Force 
e oi Neate Total Jobs and | Labour | (14 years 
a ag ) Paid Total chins (with Seeking Force of age 
st a Workers Other! | (non-agri- jobs) Work or over) 
culture) 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
1 DE I pl lear a 7,116 2,028 426 2,454 1216 3,670 481 4,151 2,965 
HORE foes. 7,240 1,848 385 2,233 BYE 3,470 741 4,211 3,029 
Es cect weer ih ood. 7,366 it arf lw 475 2,192 YI 3,449 826 4,275 3,091 
HOSE SACS. Y. 7,491 1,931 499 2,430 ne ude 3.707 631 4,338 35158 
INE eee a 7,621 1,941 538 2,479 1,298 ONT 625 4,402 Smile) 
RUBOR eee ek 7,748 1,994 582 2,576 1,319 8,895 571 4, 466 3,282 
TEV i BS Oe oe ee 7,870 2,108 668 2,776 1,339 4,115 411 4,526 8,344 
Oa arate eee 7,997 2,075 632 2,707 RS, 4,066 522 4,588 8,409 
HOSUSe cnee  ee 8,122 2,079 662 2,741 1,379 4,120 529 4,649 3,473 
Le oe ge hee 8,140 2,197 643 2,840 1,344 4,184 423 4,607 3,000 


1 Employers, ‘own account’ and unpaid family workers. 
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2.—Kstimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
June 1, 1931-57—concluded 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


rack Persons 
Caton Persons With Jobs not in the 
1 eis ——__-- Persons Labour 
Year (14 eed. ; Non-agriculture Without Total Force 
ri -—---- iver Total |Jobs and | Labour | (14 years 
of age Paid Total é va : (with Seeking Force of age 
eave. Ww od Other! | (non-agri- ~ jobs) Work or over) 
nie culture) 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
NGAl yn pegth tee 8,056 2,566 481 3,047 1, 224 4,271 195 4,466 3,590 
Ue Dg oe done <a 8,085 2,801 494 3,295 1,139 4,434 135 4,569 3,516 
[OAS ee ote oul 2,934 439 Seole 1,118 4,491 76 4,567 3,304 
VOAAR. A ee de 7,920 2,976 373 3,349 U,1386 4,485 63 4,548 Jeane 
1 eS eed Aare. 8,048 2,937 366 3,303 1,144 4, 447 73 4,520 3,528 
1OAGH Aso. e teint 8,768 2,986 481 8,467 2c 4,738 124 4, 862 3,906 
GAT IA. ee Eee 8,993 3,139 551 3,690 1,172 4,862 92 4,954 4,039 
O48) ence ee 9,123 8,225 543 3,768 1,186 4,954 81 5, 035 4,088 
OY ne aera eae a 9,254 3,020 551 3,877 1,114 4,991 101 5,092 4,162 
19502 PeseeAl. Be: 9,610 3, 429 561 3,990 1,066 5,056 142 5,19 4,412 
OS lee dere ene exces 9,696 3,625 539 4,164 991 5,155 81 5, 236 4,460 
1952 ee ere 9,919 3,786 516 4,302 927 5,229 106 5,335 4,584 
1 CS eee deme ara 10,114 8, 837 531 4,368 897 5,265 e's 5,380 4 734 
1054.) Re eeaaet 10,274 3,776 530 4,306 889 5,195 218 5,413 4,861 
OS Sis teen ae Rls, 10,506 3,935 516 4,451 873 5,324 213 6,537 4,969 
LO5G ee ais hee 10,680 4,156 526 4,682 817 5,499 165 5, 664 5,016 
LOD MER rere 10, 968 4,371 543 4,914 773 5, 687 194 5, 881 5,087 
Sapeener Norpro «aa 8 pe ie DP ee 
1 Employers, ‘own-account’ and unpaid family workers. 2 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Main Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-57.—Since the end of 
World War II, the civilian population 14 years of age or over (exclusive of persons in 
institutions and Indians on reserves) has increased by over one-quarter—to an estimated 
10,968,000 persons at the beginning of June 1957 from an estimated 8,768,000 persons 


at the same time of year in 1946. In the same period, the labour force increased by 21 p.c. 


from 4,862,000 to 5,881,000. The labour force constituted 53.6 p.c. of the population 
14 years of age or over in 1957 compared with 55.5 p.c. in 1946. The lower percentage 
in 1957 is largely accounted for by the fact that the population includes a greater proportion 
of persons over 65 years of age whose rate of participation in the labour force is much 
lower than that of the adult population as a whole, and by the fact that young persons are 
entering the labour force at a higher average age. These factors more than offset the 
increased proportion of married women with jobs outside the home. 


The number of persons with jobs increased by 20 p.c. from 4,738,000 to 5,687,000 
over the eleven years. While there has been a continuing decrease in the numbers employed 
in agriculture, which showed a drop of 39 p.c. in the period, total employment in non- 
agricultural industries increased 42 p.c. from 3,467,000 at June 1, 1946, to 4,914,000 in 
1957. The increase in paid workers in non-agricultural industries was still higher and 
amounted to 46 p.c. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work fluctuated 
over the period; at the beginning of June 1957, the proportion of the labour force in this 
category was 3.3 p.c. and at June 1, 1946, it was 2.6 p.c. 


Persons not in the labour force increased by 30 p.c. in the eleven years from 3,906,000 
to 5,087,000. The increases were most marked for students and retired persons and were 
relatively smaller for persons keeping house in their own homes. 
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Section 3.—Employment, Payrolls and Hours* 


Subsection 1.—Historical Commentary 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has collected monthly data for many years on the 
numbers of men and women on the staffs of establishments (usually having 15 employees 
or over) in the main non-agricultural fields, both by industrial classifications and geo- 
graphical distribution. Motives of economy in time and money exclude the smaller firms, 
Until 1941, a count of employees at work was made by firms for the last working day in 
each month. Since early in 1941, when collection of payroll statistics was undertaken, 
establishments have reported for their last pay periods in each month. Employees, by 
definition, include wage-earner and salaried staffs, salesmen and commission workers, but 
exclude proprietors, firm members and directors. The industrial classification includes 
nine main divisions: forestry—mainly logging; mining; manufacturing: construction; 
transportation, storage and communication; public utilities ; trade; finance, insurance and 
real estate; and service. All components of these industries are covered by questionnaires 
except the service classification, in which only hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants, recreation, business services and a few other groups are surveyed. Such 
important services as government administration, fishing, agriculture, education, health, 
domestic and personal service are not covered in the monthly series. Data are published 
for 32 metropolitan areas and the provinces.. Since 1951, the grouping of data has con- 
formed to the Canadian Standard Industrial Classification; statistics for a considerable 
number of earlier years have been converted to this basis. 


From information available in the 1951 Census, it is estimated that 78 p.c. of paid 
workers at work in the reported industries are covered in the monthly surveys. If all 
paid workers were taken into account, including those in the non-reported fields and those 
in small establishments in the industries surveyed, the coverage would approximate 59 p.c. 
In the broad industrial divisions, estimates of coverage range from a high of 96 p.c. for 
mining to a low of 40 p.c. for services, 


_ Collected information on labour was expanded in 1941 to include current earnings of 
the reported employees, and records of weekly payrolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries were subsequently carried back, on an annual basis, to 1939. Since the autumn of 
1944, statistics have also been collected on the hours and earnings of wage-earners for whom 
establishments can furnish a record of hours actually worked. Monthly statistics on the 
sex distribution of employees were first published in early 1946, superseding the annual 
and semi-annual series of immediately preceding years. With the entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation, separate data for that Province were recorded from 1950 to 1953; 
from then on, the statistics have been incorporated into Canada-wide series. The index 
reference period has been changed several times throughout the years, and the index 
numbers are now computed on the 1949 average as 100. The data currently compiled for 
manufacturing have been supplemented for a considerable number of years by a detailed 
annual inquiry into the earnings and hours of work of men and women wage-earners and 
salaried employees. More information on this survey will be found in Subsection 3, 
pp. 766-774. 


Employment in the surveyed industries in 1956 was just about double the 1939 
figure. The index was computed at 60.1 for 1939 and, reflecting steady population growth 
and greater industrialization, climbed to 120.1 in 1956. In the same period the annual 
average of weekly wages and salaries for the reporting industries showed uninterrupted 
advances: the industrial composite of average weekly earnings was $23.44 in 1939 and 
increased to $64.18 in 1956, a gain of 174 p-c. In manufacturing, earnings increased to a 
rather greater extent—from $22.79 in 1939 to $66.47 in 1956, or 192 p.c., reflecting a 
pronounced expansion in employment in the heavy manufacturing industries in which 
earnings were above the general average. 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Since the end of 1944, a monthly statistical series has been maintained for manufac- 
turing and a few other industries, showing average hours and average hourly and weekly 
wages for wage-earners for whom employers keep records of hours actually worked. In 
1945, the annual average of hourly earnings in factories was 69.4 cents, and each succeeding 
year experienced a step-up until a high of 151.5 cents was reached in 1956. Other industries 
in which payment by the hour is typical followed the same upward trend. For example, 
the average in construction advanced from 73.5 cents an hour in 1945 to a new peak of 
163.9 cents in 1956. Increases in hourly earnings were attended by decreases in the 
average hours worked in most reporting industries. In manufacturing, the average 
weekly hours fell from 44.3 in 1945 to 41.1 in 1956. 


3.—_ Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Group 1947-56 and 
Monthly Indexes 1955 and 1956 


Nortr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 
porta- : 
Forestry Manu-| Con- | tom | Public Emenee, Indus- 
Year (chiefly Mining | factur- | struc- Stomen Utility Trade | ance, Serv- trial 
ae ing tion ane Oper Real ice one 
ging -|a S 
ae Estate 
cation 
Averages— 
oY eae ee IL eeee 149.6 88.6 97.2 85.6 95.4 76.7 90.2 91.5 94.6 95.7 
IQAS Fw ee ety ese hex oe 138.4 97.2 |. 1€0.1 95.4 99.0 89.0 96.3 96.0 99.1 99.7 
HUEY Ci Seca te ea Loe pe tay rd ts 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0}; 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
LOO be  e 100.8} 105.5 | 100.9] 102.4 99.9] 101.3} 103.2] 105.4] 101.0 101.5 
LOS Mee oe Ae atten 13826 |.110.6, |. 408.0,}, 110.2, ;) 106.1 103.4} 107.4 | 115.2} 103.1 108.8 
LOG 2s Mee ety rsh: Se Rete 123595) ld 6ES |e 109-3) Pel 22-5 | TO TOR 07s ae |e LOOP Omer Lote Oe ee Obs 6 111.6 
ROS St ee el eee ae LOOKO |e LU Se 3h eS Gir etd m needle 11342) |) 122.4515 10887 113.4 
TU) Ve eae cee sent 95.1 TOOLS LOFT TIO LOSHOR | Seale ata Gale fea | eee 109,9 
LOSI. Ree ary Ie LOWS WeILISS4 |) COSTS is 49: eetdO 5 8 Ge) SFL 132.0} 114.5 112.5 
LO5GRS 248 feat g 1S AS e122 One aL l5y 4s | Pet Se eter Meet 25y a elo Obl el oOne aimee 120.1 
1955— 
‘Jan ben vas see 129..27| 110.8.) 10352) |. 104528 O77 ell 620) le 212 9s eS ORO a Oo eS 109.1 
eb tes beet ae noo 106.6 | 110.2] 103.6 Ott ie 1046s ts. 2-| lied eelol cel etOSEO 105.8 
Marshill tare taser: O2N5 58 eLLONOR 105-7 STON LOSE Gil SE ATRL 17 S12 ae OS 0 105.6 
Ns lee CS rear G8rsilep LLOKOS)” 10625 S835] 104530) 113.4 | Ite 8a adsl Gols LOSe6 1Obs Ce 
Migr 1 ee ee 54.0] 109.0] 107.3 OO 07a V 114eS e484 week te dese 107.4 
inet ie ere ee SIPS On| SA 09N 3) tel Oe Qe el eA eto aT 116 99) ls 2 oes a7 17. 
fuly4 less. aaa LOM 32 115 n5s) Stl e6 | elas 11359 | t28) Sa Salat 2a eG 115.3 
VAN Pe Liye enn tae ee OSes (26-bit tikes 13252 Wiel TS One 124) or eel Lec | aloo. Onl eel oer 116.1 
Senta l(t; ..2. Sarre: 104.5:| 117.4] ' 114.0 | 138.9 } 116.0] 125.8 |} 118.2]. 138.8 | 12126 118.3 
Oct: lA Ane. aes VLG. | UGS Sallis 4a pe 1SSe20ie alle tenet od Ob tl ie ste Is leven enka OG 118.5 
IN Ow seulek of caocxteee 1337S) 1t6eG.) 112 Sa eele4 Oe do. One 20 cone. boon O nls etoleno a mene ano 118.2 
DECK IEE. a5 see ees T0R5 S116 25 el eS toe oe EAE 7 20m 127-89) 0132, 08| 2116.3 117.9 
1956— 
Jaana Eee te eas 1384.4] 114.4) 109.8] 105.1 HIDES ALOIS a1 298 0N! PS2k OF ATS 114.6 
RG Dix gli: Bee 115.65) ela 4 | 1102515102595) MOS F 110 Sal eel 19 al | S27 See tLe 2 112.3 
Maral tee ee 1090 br 5 Oa tas ORO ett OCO pein SeO: kl S (an escarole ba 11322 
AQ ies | Laced, aera ae SAO eS e824 OT Ae 2a 11 S4a) 20s i eel 4a Gin ates 113.5 
Na yee Lee ne eee CONG el lGr Or plate et oeO Ne 4S ol ace oz Osteo nt ame Oek 115.2 
Juneslda le es.ceee ORO R Ss vi2S sn amido ie tose 11825 Wel 25 22 ehel247 0) el tobe 2427, 119.7 
Jill areata ees 112 25S 26a |e LTS On} eatsl 5 de 213 1288s 1260s obeSe et oleo 124.2 
ticle Vr eee TPA O 1280 2) ||LEO P1563 24 1820 | 12582" | Sion eerote4 125.4 
Septal tnbed aengen cts 116.8} 128.6] 118.0} 156.6 | 124.7] 134.4) 125.8] 187.7] 134.4 125.7 
Oct Tae eee 1272 126.5) lI S560|) 152.2 alee 2 le lolco | 2 9ete leet Oson adeno 125.9 
Novia iti stroked 13 7.G PY L2G. OM STIS NOS LSI 2S O29 ON TST eT ST AOR S12 7S 126.2 
De CaeT Aah ee chee: 145.85). $125.4 | 118.0.) -142-5 |. 121. Sel 129.2: |) 135204|.- 14025 7).2042628 125 
Percentage distribution in 
HOG GSis seeshsicmrayan cst aes as 2.9 4.0 44,2 9.7 13.4 1.9 14.9 4.7 4.3 100 0 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreation 
service. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 3 The proportion of employees reported in the industries 
to the total reported by all employers making returns in Canada (12-month average). 
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Subsection 2,.—_Employment and Earnings in 1956 


During 1956, exceptional economic advances were made in Canada. Expenditure by 
consumers on goods and services rose 8 p.c. and exports were up 12 p.c. over 1955. The 
developments were reflected in higher levels of employment, payrolls and per capita 
earnings. ‘The annual average employment index (1949 = 100) reached a new high at 
120.1, up 6.8 p.c. from 1955, and considerably above the previous peak of 113.4 set in 1953. 
The rate of increase from the previous year had been surpassed only in 1947 and 1951 
during the postwar period. All major industrial divisions surveyed monthly, except 
logging, shared in the advance, employment rising to new peaks. In forestry, however, 
an 11-p.c. increase over 1955 did not suffice to bring the 1956 index up to the all-time high 
in 1947. The 13.8-p.c. increase for the construction industry was the greatest gain of the 
year. In other industries, the increases ranged from a high of 8.6 p.c. for services to a low 
of 3.3 p.c. for the finance, insurance and real estate group. 

Manufacturing, which reports approximately 45 p.c. of all employees covered in the 
monthly surveys, rose by 5.6 p.c. over 1955. The expansion in the durable goods segment 
of this industry continued at a faster rate than in the non-durable goods group, the employ- 
ment increases over 1955 amounting to 7.8 p.c. and 3.4 p.c., respectively. Iron and steel 
products recorded a 9.6-p.c. jump in staffs over the preceding year. There was a rise of 
at least 5 p.c. in each of the individual industries except agricultural implements, in which 
case a lack of export and domestic orders resulted in an employment decrease of 10.2 p.c. 
The most notable increases in the durable goods branch were in fabricated and structural 
steel, primary iron and steel, iron castings and machinery manufacturing, ranging from 
12 to 19 p.c. Increased activity in motor vehicle and railroad and rolling-stock equipment 
was largely responsible for a considerable rise in transportation equipment. There were also 
noteworthy gains in electrical apparatus and supplies, non-metallic minerals, and aluminum 
products groups. Declines in employment continued in fur goods and hats and caps, 
while staffs in synthetic textiles and silk, tobacco and tobacco products, grain mill products 
and canned and cured fish were also smaller than in 1955. 

Employment rose in many of the non-manufacturing industries surveyed, the most 
notable exceptions being gold and coal mining and urban and interurban bus transport- 
ation; in these, a downward trend had been noted for some years. Relatively, the greatest 
increases in staffs in 1956 were shown in oil and natural gas production, radio and television 
broadcasting and in building construction, in all of which employment was more than 
20 p.c. above the previous year. 

The annual average number of women reported in the surveyed establishments in 
1956 was higher by 5.9 p.c. and that of men by 7.1 p.c. For manufacturing only, the 
increases were 5.3 and 5.8 p.c. respectively. The highest proportion of women in the nine 
major industries, according to the Oct. 1 survey, was in the finance, insurance and real 
estate division, in which 493 of each 1,000 employees reported. The service and trade 
classifications followed with figures of 474 and 366, respectively. The composite figure 
for Canada was 222. In manufacturing, which employs the largest number of women in 
the industries surveyed, 228 per 1,000 employees reported were of that sex. Provincially, 
Ontario continued to have the highest ratio of employed women—almost one-quarter of 
the total reported in that Province. This is partly accounted for by the fact that there is 
a great concentration of manufacturing in Ontario. In the metropolitan areas, the pro- 
portions of women ranged from a high of 315 in Kitchener, Ont., to a low of 53 per 1,000 
in Sydney, N.S. 

The expansion of employment during 1956 was widespread, all provinces showing 
gains of at least 2.7 p.c. over the preceding year. The largest increase was in Alberta, 
where reported staffs rose 11.1 p.c. as a result of increased activity particularly in construc- 
tion, iron and steel products and oil, petroleum and coal products. British Columbia 
followed with a gain of 8.6 p.c. In that Province, construction showed the greatest up- 
swing, but advances in iron and steel products and non-ferrous metal products were quite 
substantial. In both Alberta and British Columbia, employment in the coal-mining 
industry continued to decline, and lessened activity in gold mining in British Columbia 
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dropped the employment index in that group by 16.4 p.c. from 1955. Although industrial 
employment generally was up 6.8 p.c. in Ontario and Quebec, the manufacturing indexes 
in those areas did not climb in the same proportions. The gains were 5.9 p.c. in the former 
and 5.1 p.c. in the latter. Employment in practically all branches of industry in Ontario 
rose, the exceptions being gold mining and the manufacture of agricultural implements 
and women’s clothing. Metal mining, other than gold, reached an all-time high with 
the index standing at 203.0, 18.6 p.c. above 1955. Employment in the iron castings and 
primary iron and steel groups of the iron and steel industry and in construction rose by 
about 14 p.c. in 1956. In Quebec, the working force reported in forestry operations in- 
creased by 18 p.c. from 1955. Staffs im the aircraft industry were up 14.3 p.c. in 1956 
following a drop in 1955 caused in part by labour-management disputes. Greatly heightened 
activity was also recorded in construction and in the electrical apparatus and supplies 
group of manufacturing. In the Atlantic Provinces, construction operations expanded 
considerably, and logging in New Brunswick reported an employment gain of more than 
20 p.c. 

The annua! average index of industrial employment rose in most of the 32 metropolitan 
areas for which monthly data are compiled. The exceptions were Saint John, N.B., where 
a slight decrease was recorded, and Drummondville, Que., where there was no general 
change as compared with 1955. The increases in the other centres ranged up to 18.9 p.c. 
for Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. The larger areas of Montreal and Toronto recorded rises of 
6.2 and 5.4 p.c. respectively. Higher levels of employment in construction was a main 
factor in both cities and, in addition, activity increased substantially in the electrical 
apparatus field in Montreal. Employment in many centres, including the two Just men- 
tioned, reached new all-time high levels in 1956. 

The 1956 payroll index stood at 180.5, a new high. The advance over 1955 was 
12.7 p.c., the highest rate of annual increase since the 1950-51 period, when it amounted 
to 18.5 p.c. Expanding employment and upward revisions in wage and salary scales 
contributed to the rise. AJ] major industrial groups surveyed registered substantial gains, 
with the construction payroll index advancing 26 p.c. Forestry, service and mining also 
advanced above the national average. Payrolls in manufacturing generally were 10.8 p.c. 
over 1955; those in the durable goods component rose to a greater extent than the non- 
durables, the increases being 13.0 p.c. and 8.3 p.c. respectively. 

Provincially, Alberta reported the most marked increase in industrial payroils— 
19.5 p.c. above 1955. British Columbia was not too far behind, recording a 15.5-p.c. rise, 
while wages and salaries in Ontario and Quebec reached levels approximately 12 p.c. 
above the preceding year. All metropolitan areas for which statistics are published showed 
increases in this comparison, the gains ranging from 2.2 p.c. in Saint John, N.B., to 28.8 p.c. 
in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Increased employment and higher pay rates in the surveyed 
industries were the main factors. 

The annual average of weekly wages and salaries continued the uninterrupted upward 
movement in effect since 1939, the earliest year for which data are available, rising by 
$3.31 from 1955 to $64.18, or by 5.4 p.c. This increase exceeded those recorded in the 
two immediately preceding years by about 2 p.c. As usual, British Columbia reported 
the highest average, provincially, with weekly earnings of $69.91. The greatest rate of 
increase over the preceding year, however, was in Alberta. The trend of weekly wages 
and salaries was upward in all metropolitan areas except Windsor, Ont., where a decrease 
of 1.5 p.c. was caused mainly by short time in the automobile industry. Industrially, 
there were also general increases in average earnings. Mining, which reported the highest 
wages and salaries in the industries surveyed, showed a figure of $77.59, which was 21 p.c. 
above the industrial composite. The greatest rise over 1955 was in construction, where 
an advance of 10.2 p.c. brought the 1956 average earnings to $68.26. 


Monthly data on man-hours and hourly earnings are collected from employers who 
keep a record of hours worked by their wage-earners. The industries for which such 
statistics are available tend to be those in which wage-earners are generally rated by the 
hour. In manufacturing, the annual average of hourly earnings increased by 4.8 p.c. to 
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151.5 cents in 1956. This rise was largely attributed to higher wage rates in many estab- 
lishments and industries, with higher levels of employment in some industries paying 
above the general average. Labour-management disputes caused smaller losses in working 
time than in the two previous years and consequently had less effect upon the general 
average of earnings. The length of the average work week increased negligibly during 1956. 

Average weekly wages were up 95.1 p.c. to $62.27 in the twelve months. The two 
major components of manufacturing showed similar increases, amounting to 4.8 p.c. in 
heavy goods manufacturing and 4.7 p.c. in non-durables. The greater advance in manu- 
facturing as a whole reflected relatively larger increases in employment in the former 
than the latter group. The most significant gains in hourly earnings in the heavy manu- 
facturing industries were reported in primary iron and steel, hardware and tools, and 
motor vehicle parts and accessories. Almost. al] individual industries showed higher 
weekly wages, an exception being motor vehicles, in which wages declined because of a 
shorter work week. A longer work week and upward revisions of wage rates raised the 
average in steel mills by 10 p.c. over 1955, the largest increase reported in the durable 
manufactured goods section. 


In the non-durables group, gains of 5 p.c. or more were reported in canned fruit and 
vegetables, bread and bakery, rubber, paper, chemical and petroleum, and coal products. 
Substantial losses in employment, hours and earnings were recorded in the textile industry 
during the summer months, especially in the cotton goods group, partly as a result of 
strikes. Average weekly wages rose in all light manufacturing industries listed, while the 
average hours worked were about the same as in 1955. The clothing group as a whole 
and several of its components, however, showed an average increase of 0.6 hours per week. 
A similar reduction in the acids, alkalies and salts group resulted chiefly from a shorter 
standard work week. 


In mining, the average hourly earnings rose by 6.4 p.c. to 171.4 cents in 1956, a new 
high. The largest gains over 1955 were in metal mining and oil and natural gas extraction. 
In the former, wage-rate increases and a shorter standard work week with the same take- 
home pay in some mines accounted for part of the increase, although the lay-off of workers 
from mines paying below the general average was also a factor. Considerable advances 
in employment in the oil group were reported for higher-paid workers, while pay rates 
also rose in some cases. 


Average hours in mining as a whole dropped by 0.3 per week in 1956 because of a 
shorter standard work week in metal mining. Other branches reported small gains, the 
most important of which was coal mining in Alberta. Construction was much more active 
during the year so that average hourly earnings and weekly wages rose significantly, and 
the average work week lengthened by 1.2 hours. Moderate increases in average earnings 
were reported in the electric and motor transportation group, and in those sections of 
the service industry for which data are available. Average hourly and weekly earnings 
in manufacturing increased in all provinces and in most of the metropolitan areas in 1956 
and established new records. 


4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division and Group 
1939 and 1952-56 


Notr.—These monthly indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949 =100. 


Industry 1939 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
| FS rear op comer oe oe ee ee ane Coed A eae, Re ne cee cy ee ae 
Forestry (chiefly logging),..................... 59.3 123.9 100.0 95.1 101.8 113.3 
Uae a ee eee eee ees CeO 93.7 116.8 111.7 109.8 113.4 122.0 

OIE ST ees ah a a a a ee ae eed 100.8 118.3 112.0 f11-3 116.8 126.0 
MRE BEE Bee ees. etm Boseak  F soe 132.5 94.7 83.6 80.6 81.2 76.5 
1S aD ee a ar ieee tae 66.9 140.7 137.6 139.9 150.1 171.9 
a ee ea IO Ree St es li ad aeaaie a Mata 90.8 09.5 105.8 101.4 102.7 109.8 
ORNs te REE Se ak me. Sa. e, Pedant cat 103.3 91.2 83.8 76.8 70.3 67.6 
land naterel gas. s0° Sons... 42.5 TS W771 183.0 209.4 253.8 
oe ES eT CR | Sentra en ee NE Lads 72.6 132.9 130.7 129.0 ey labs? 141.3 
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4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division and Group 
1939 and 1952-56—continued 


Industry 1939 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

Manufacturing <6.45-5 0 hea ose eee - 56.3 109.3 113.3 107.7 109.3 115.4 
Hoodsiand beVerd@esic. cb) aeecieys erika ielesteri= 63.3 105.1 104.6 105.6 106.8 109.4 
Meat productes. (io Ji as eo csacabe = eter 60.8 i ela Led 113.8 113.8 117.8 123.6 
Dairy: productaet. sonic sclew otas reise 61.3 102.4 103.6 107.4 106.9 109.0 
Ganned andicured fishin mcerner ee 72.3 110.1 94.1 107.2 114.6 114.2 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables... 65.6 107.3 103.9 104.9 106.6 109.8 
Grain mill products... 02-7)... sere ea -ias 62.0 109.0 102.7 104.7 105.1 103.1 
Bread and other bakery products........... 68.8 104.7 106.0 103.6 107.0 108.8 
Biscuitsandscrackerse meth acetal errr aE 89.0 97.9 95.8 93.9 93.9 
Muistiledtand imal tuiquorsn ie ese ee es 48.7 100.7 104.2 106.4 105.4 108.7 
Other DeVelsles tras nee cn aan 56.0 107.7 109.4 110.3 W127 120.4 
Conlectionenyae cee hehe. een re ner - 89.0 90.1 87.6 83.1 87.1 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............--. 87.4 85.8 86.6 87.0 89.7 88.3 
Rub DEL DrOGUCIS. cance tiem rie seek e ne ot 69.3 102.1 109.2 102.2 108.8 114.1 
Leather producte- 6). 00 sare ie ee a 81.0 92.8 96.6 88.4 86.4 89.6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........-- 81.4 94.6 97.5 91.2 89.2 92.6 
Other leather products... 6.6.00. °- <2: 80.5 89.8 95.2 83.1 81.3 84.2 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 67.9 93.1 94.5 80.6 84.8 86.8 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 86.4 94.8 95.3 79.7 85.8 88.2 
Woollentwoodshse asco ee a eee 66.8 84.2 85.6 67.6 71.4 74.3 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............-.+- 49.0 93.1 95.6 82.3 87.1 85.8 
Clothing: (textile and futje.c ea)... a ae es Tes 100.0 101.7 91.9 91.5 94.2 
Mien’s clothing ats tte ae eee een 69.3 104.1 106.8 95.8 95.7 100.8 
Women‘siclothing:, cuetrta deo ee 65.0 105.4 100.5 94.8 92.4 92.9 
Keni h@0G Sos ooh cea tye Os nae ce eo ER ee 82.5 87.1 91.4 80.4 79.9 81.8 
Wor #00064 A at cece cree cement @ 63.2 88.0 91.5 76.6 75.2 69.5 
Hats andecaps) riers. ones: seren cere eer 98.1 96.3 96.5 89.6 87.6 83.7 
Woodsproductss.eo.-cene: ore ee a 60.7 101.5 105.5 100.8 106.7 110.4 
Sawrand splanimgcenonllls scene or 59.5 103.6 106.7 102.3 110.4 112.6 
Furniture st: 23 teaec oe roe eer neon ae 61.3 101.3 106.9 102.8 105.4 115 
Other wood productsin. os. see see ieee 64.6 93.7 98.2 90.5 92.3 98.4 
Papermproductss.. .ietssa fc. ere Minato se maeto: 58.8 108.6 109.8 114.5 117.8 123%5 
ulpand paper maillist. seo eee eee 62.5 Ide IRR 117.5 121.1 126.1 
Other paper products... <<.<0 25. -.goen- oe? 50.2 102.0 106.2 107.2 109.5 117.0 
Printing, publishing and allied trades.......... 66.1 104.3 106.8 109.7 117 114.9 
Tronvand steeliproductasces ws te tsar aa 45.6 113.0 Ties 100.5 102.0 111.8 
Agricultural implements. ..........--...---- 28.7 105.5 83.8 65.1 66.6 59.8 
Boilers anduplate worker. nied o ee las 48.1 1221.3 121.5 111.9 109.7 Tbes 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 39.1 131.5 ileyfeil 127.5 127.5 151.4 
Hlardiware and tools tsetse oe 50.5 105.1 108.7 100.9 101.8 107.7 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 54.0 84.0 96.9 94.8 97.6 106.0 
Tron’ Castingsy..e tents. ee eee 42.6 102.5 100.7 88.9 94.3 107.1 
Machinery manufacturing.................-- 41.6 115.9 115.8 109.4 108.2 121.0 
Primary ,ironmandasteceler sacs s.t eee oe 54.1 123.9 119.3 98.9 107.2 122.4 
Sheetumetalprocucis: teeeaer ee eer rer 49.6 105.3 110.3 106.1 106.3 113.1 
Wire anhdawirel products sic) settee oe 68.8 103.4 100.2 96.8 101.2 115.6 
Transportation equipment,.............-.--+-- 45.9 136.7 UES @ 136.3 130.4 140.0 
Aircral band ipantsecnacai es “eer tee 31.6 282.2 386.2 357.3 B28 00 350.1 
Motoruvehicles#es. Wa wet eee eee: 45.6 113.3 119.7 105.8 119.2 131.8 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 45.6 124.0 131.9 106.9 113.0 117.6 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment....... 56.9 tite 110.3 95.2 83.3 92.8 
Shipbuilding and repairing................--. 28.9 150.8 173.5 161.2 138.6 147.8 
Non-ferrous metal products: :........-...-..-. 48.6 110.0 118.1 Lily 124.6 132.0 
Alamaimuna producte weer sarees are re ere 23 3 117.0 126.9 119.6 126.6 eye 7 
Brass and copper products...... 48.9 101.2 108.7 103.9 105.7 112.4 
Smmeltinovand'rennings: 22 te ar 59.8 126.3 129.6 133.2 147.5 55a, 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............-. 37.4 120.8 135.4 Be ay 136.4 151.4 
Non-metallic mineral products................ 46.2 110.5 113.5 114.8 122.4 13387 
Olay products vente term rere ee ener 48.2 101.4 102.5 101.9 106.5 113.0 
Gilass*and’ class "productss. 2. +:ce hee eee 46.3 101.6 117.0 118.1 126.0 134.3 
Products of petroleum and coal................ 65.6 119.1 119.4 120.8 125.0 132.9 
Ghemical products’. --s0g-- se oe ee 47 6 113.9 116.9 120.9 121.9 127.3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 47.0 103.2 104.7 107.3 110.1 115.5 
Acids jalkaliestandisalte ea. pes cee tt 50.7 126.0 120.8 120.5 125.6 132.3 
@ther chemical products. «415s. .0- ot ee 112.8 118.7 124.3 124.0 129.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 50.2 97.9 107.1 105.3 102.5 108.3 
Constructions \Gse ee ee ce eee 62.0 122.5 118.6 110.7 114.9 130.8 
Building and structuvesiae. fc ase 29.3 iP al 128.2 115.8 117.4 138.7 
Highways, bridges and streets................ 110.5 105.6 98.3 102.4 PSE 118.3 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 59.8 110.9 111.3 109.0 110.5 117.7 
Pransporbavioness ee atere ene see sree eee ic. 62.4 109.2 109.3 105.2 105.7 111.4 
Air transporting and airports................ 18.5 126.1 138.9 153.9 169.4 18304 
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4.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division and Group 
1939 and 1952-56—concluded 


Industry 1939 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


eG i Gs See sae ee ees ee 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 


—concluded 
Transportation—concluded 

EME tre EES set MRR 3 Rial oc ods 65.9 110.6 110.3 103.9 103.3 108.6 
Maintenance of equipment................. 55.1 120.6 120.7 111.4 107.3 111.0 
Maintenance of ways and structures......__ 69.9 106.2 102.2 91.8 91.6 100.7 
ransportation—railways................. 66.5 108.9 110.1 105.9 105.9 110.3 
SIAR Peer cee NSPE i eit ls 65.4 118.3 124.4 119.6 117.9 119.5 
Waters transportation .|.<..05...4.6..1. cc 63.2 103.5 99.3 95.4 95.8 101.4 
Electric and motor transportation........ 103.6 LO Fal 109.9 112.4 118.4 
rban and interurban transportation.....___ 56.3 94.5 93.4 92.1 89.2 87.5 
Cruck#imansportation . 1.0. 25..4.42 1.4... 54.1 133.5 136.8 142.5 155.5 173.6 
PME SNP tial iad ooichod neues owreocccnn wach (BRS 111.4 deo 108.6 107.6 115.6 
Gupintelowmitorsgee: FAC elec othascie yon LE 79.2 111.5 111.9 106.6 104.7 107.6 
Storage and warehouses..................... 55.2 107.0 112.4 114.9 116.8 139.6 
GUOMIUMI CARON aces cach etek ey cd 41.2 118.9 121.4 129.0 136.9 151.4 
Radio broadcasting 22608 eS 129.6 138.0 171.7 212-5 261.5 
BIER ONO 46h aise bi Mais ee/ocia avs. leocen as 41.3 Test 119.7 125.6 130.6 142.0 
Public Utility Operation...................... 54.9 107.5 112.1 115.7 118.9 125.7 
Electric light and power...................... 53.1 ides 115.4 118.6 121.5 123 
Other pablie utilities,............. anee. tess. 70.0 80.6 87.0 98.4 104.9 Lya2 
PPG Pe er OAS hand 5i5 8 as se katie ald ea 61.5 109.9 113.2 114.6 118.1 125.5 
vid RELL AE i a tis ana en 60.2 A323 116.1 116.9 120.2 127.4 
| CT ra. S15 ely igs OO a a 62.3 107.9 111.8 iS 34 Aft 124.6 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.....____. 67.8 121.9 122.4 127.4 132.0 136.4 
Banking, investment and loan................. 62.9 125.4 125.8 131.9 136.7 139.7 
DECI g oT Og ane hs Cee ana etal  mCSS ney Wain 7f TH 116.2 119.7 123.6 128.7 
Ree re eee jc sksh keen |). ER op eB 56.8 106.6 108.7 111.4 114.5 124.4 
Hotels and restaurants). 78) 55.4 103.6 104.4 107.6 109.9 119.4 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants............. 63.1 101.0 101.4 102.6 104.7 109.6 
iber serwacer sc. 4 wat ST coe 118.0 13808 139.0 145.3 160.8 
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5.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1947-56, and Monthly 
Indexes 1955 and 1956 


Notz.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year Nfld.\| P.E.1.] -N-S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |lCanada! 
Averages— 
19472 > 3 Beso: sts 93.3 92.1 104.3 97.8 94.7 93.6 97.2 88.1 97.1 95.7 
1O48 RO ea a 102.6 99.6 105.2 101.2 98.9 ype 99.5 93.7 101.3 99.7 
BOAG tb RT: fs 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOS RA Fe ry: 50 110.3 95.6 102.6 100.5 192.7 100.8 100.8 104.5 100.8 101.5 
WOGE RG Te Oh LES7 112.6 100.3 109.0 109.2 110.4 103.9 106.0 1124 106.1 108.8 
US VA aS ene 130°2 12352 104.0 109.5 {Gis}. 112.0 106.0 111.4 120.8 106.7 111.6 
RODS ee ee 140.9 116.4 101.2 101.4 112.8 114.7 LO fee 116.0 128.5 108.4 113.4 
TORRY Se oe 128.2 110.1 el ait 97.8 109.2 110.9 104.8 118.0 127.6 106.2 109.9 
it A al ed 131.0 11333 96.8 103.1 112.0 113.0 105.0 ire 132.6 si es 112.5 
BOaGr ec i noel, 13GB EO 15737 O17. 109.9 119.6 120.7 108.3 120.4 147.3 120.9 120.1 
1955— 

fea epg Ip oa 123.5 103.2 96.8 102.9 109.7 109.2 103.5 115.8 128.5 103.9 109.1 
Reber eek Se 113.9 96.7 91.7 96.3 105.7 107.4 100.7 107.8 123.7 99.8 105.8 
Mare | ia ee: 110.3 101.4 91.4 96.2 104.6 108.2 98.8 106.7 121.4 101.6 105.6 
Apr dna s 113.4 97.6 92.3 95.0 108.4 108.8 98.5 106.1 121.2 103.1 105.7 
ay Pad alee | 118.8 107.6 91.6 93.9 105.3 110.3 101.2 108.7 121.0 106.2 107.4 
ine wel: 129.7 117.4 96.5 100.4 110.6 1138.0 104.8 117.4 129.8 110.4 [bf 
Diaby teas 5 A 138.4 118.2 98.6 104.7 114.2 ALIS 7 107.4 122.7 138.1 115.1 115.3 
Ange Wie a 143.6 119.3 98.7 106.5 115.0 11523 108.6 125.7 143.0 118.0 116.1 
Sep tral ate 2 144.1 123.6 101.6 111.4 117.6 117.0 109.6 126.3 143.8 121.8 118.3 
Octoods (rea. ; 147.5 124.2 103.2 110.7 118.8 1 pal 109.7 123.9 142.7 120.4 118.5 
INGyelie 147.9 129.9 99.1 109.6 119.4 Ta 109.1 124.2 140.0 119.2 118.2 
Decu har cs... 140.9 120.9 100.5 110.2 119.7 leet 108.5 121.6 137.5 116.6 | 117.9 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland prior to 1951. 
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5.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1947-56, and Monthly 
Indexes 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Seen eee nT a 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |\Canada! 
1956— 
Janie bartaern ion 113.4 99.5 | 107.4 | 115.6 | 115/3°) 105.2) 113.3 | 133.6°| 111-4 114.6 
11 oe a Ne 122.7 | 108.4 96.9 | 108.2 | 112.5] 113.5] 103.2 | 107.9] 132.2} 109.1 112.3 
LY Rrenitas eee es 119.5 | 125.7 | 100.4} 105.4 | 112.1 115.5-| 102.8.) 107. Di) 620 palo 113.2 
V.qai eee Meee aA ee LOS 95.21 102.0| 111.4] 116.7] 102.9} 108.3 | 134.4] 113.2 tiseo 
Miaty.> t.ccl ae 119.4} 102.3 93.7 90:0 | (14381) 118.34 | 103.8.) = UO 867 Fe 115.2 
Junevel: ceed 199-6 Ph 121.0% 5101.7.) 210768 | (14774) 121.29) - 10TeI ear ass 5 122.1 119.7 
Vitti en ot. Ceres 147 2) 118 95] 105.1 115.8 | 1843 |- 193.744 110274) © 127,640 a 124.2 
Auge sl ee naak 153.8 | 122.6} 105.9] 116.5 | 124.2 | 124.1 113505) — 13057 sine 1622 7- |S 2920 125.4 
Scutala-neacere 156.1 197.31 °206.9.| 2196.7 | 125.2)| 128cde} 113.8.) o138.0 1 Oops Ae 
OCtyy let 154.6 | 127.3] 104.6] 113.9 | 126.1 124.7 | 113.0} 129.7 |}. 158.3 | 130.0 125.9 
IN'OViek lk hone 151.2 | 126.6| 105.7 | 112.8 | 126.5] 126.0| 112.2 | 128.7 | 155.6} 127.6 126.2 
Decanle: pe eee TAOS aE 122-28 O47 eet 127-0)| 126;0.)¢ 111.5.) -.126.6 | 364:7%) 9aee0 125.8 
Percentage dis- 
tribution in 1956? leo 0.2 3.2 2.4 28.6 42.2 4.8 2.3 5.5 9.3 100.0 


Se a Ee eee 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland prior to 1951. 2 The proportion of employees reported in the provinces to the 
total reported by all employers making returns in Canada (12-month average). 


6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Metropolitan Area 1947-56, and 
Monthly Indexes 1955 and 1956 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of the month, on the base 1949=100. 
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Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto Ong Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg Ries 
Averages— 
1A ee SOR Sea 94.3 93.2 93.2 91.4 91.6 92.2 93.9 96.9 
ee ee Ae ot aay AA 9% ik 100.5 97.3 96.5 96.9 94.5 97.1 102.1 
1949 Se Sere eee, See wes 100.0 100.€ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 
LODO See Oe ee on ees. ie 101.3 98.7 104.1 103.1 100.8 102.2 100.1 99.0 
POG Re Pah eee eT a ccopcder ed 106.6 101.6 110.7 108.4 109.5 107.7 102.7 101.4 
1952. ee eee 110.9 105.2 113.3 108.9 109.2 107.0 104.0 100.1 
(OTE oaeesemnion ty Her etED 113.8 110.9 119.6 109.4 111.4 ita bites! 104.1 102.2 
1 OY Ole dere tieAe MES ct 110.8 110.7 120.1 109.7 104.3 93.9 103.3 102.5 
L055 eee PEE ee 112.8 107.9 12152; 113.6 105.6 101.1 104.4 107.2 
LOG Sree teeter ocrera ae 119.8 110.8 NP 119.2 113.3 105.0 106.6 116.9 
1955— 
Janandina rrr are 109.9 104.9 120.7 tat 100.2 79.6 103.4 103.4 
Beb yi laren ern es Bie 107.1 102.0 118.2 109.4 99.3 81.2 100.8 100.0 
Mat els. eA Sela os 6 107.7 101.3 118.0 107.4 99.6 100.4 99.2 100.5 
ADT. le Rot een weer 108.4 102.8 118.4 108.5 101.0 103.7 99.2 102.1 
Mayrelie Veer asaneerons 110.7 106.1 119.5 110.3 102.3 105.5 102.5 104.2 
JUNC at. Be eee ee aro ek hse0 107.5 120.7 113.9 104.9 107.4 104.3 106.4 
Jal yim lie: Shera oe at 114.2 108.9 121.6 115.7 107.4 110.5 105.7 109.5 
Avg | TS ey oe Bera eae 113.6 111.4 120.2 116.5 107.5 106.4 106.4 111.0 
Sept Eo Sernes.a esas 115.8 IES W223 nig eae 110.3 925 107.2 113.6 
Octo athe bie) 112.9 124.2 117.8 UES 7 105.6 107.6 111.9 
Noverlitee o obits nn eb Sr A: 124.6 eo: 111.0 109.7 108.4 LEZ. 
Deca Tite. Sethe 118.7 111.9 126.2 117.6 111.6 110.2 108.7 112.3 
1956— 
Hr hemnl Cate Or ee 116.0 106.2 125.5 115.7 110.1 108.1 105.5 110.7 
Reb 3.015 ae eke ya cS one 114.2 103.7 TSR 12:7 109.1 105.6 103.0 108.4 
Mariclh: te tion dete Ree ot 114.0 1084 124.0 113.4 108.8 107.9 L021 109.3 
NDE Stdlca? ahah aoeuke sy eroe IS 33) 104.0 125m 114.5 110.0 109.2 102.3 111.8 
Nay Adc ate coche Ae x ce tansteee nile wi 107.9 125.9 116.0 112.6 109.9 103.6 114.6 
Sunes le BAS eee ce 119.5 108.6 Wise 119.5 114.7 106.7 105.4 IE eD 
July7 lessees to eek 1202 114.8 129.2 122% 1 116.3 107.9 108.3 119.2 
Derg aaebl tae Ae ee see eee ea S 120.7 116.4 128.0 123.4 115.2 107i 109.2 121.3 
DED bales dati See 122E a 116.1 129.3 12383 114.7 87.1 109.5 230 
Oct: lee Maas etre ote 124.9 178 130.2 122.9 115.2 96.2 110.2 122.6 
NOV. Le Sched. eeOee see 125-1 115.9 132.0 Peo 116.6 105.9 110.1 122.4 
DEC oi hae ee eRe 126.0 115.0 132.9 123.6 116.6 107.4 109.7 121.9 
Percentage distribution! 
1956 itn dee. ade Pee eee aTE Boca 14.9 ie 14.9 1.8 3.0 Lee 3.2 4,2 


1 Proportion of employees reported in metropolitan areas to the total reported by all employers making returns 
in Canada (12-month average). 
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7.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Earnings together with Average 
Weekly Earnings, by Ind ustry, Province and Metropolitan Area 1955 and 1956 


Se 
Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Average Weekly 


Aggregate Average Earnings 
Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area Employment Weekly Weekly Reported 
Payrolls Harnings 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
$ $ 
Industry 
Forestry (chiefly logging)................. LOTT Shee tS 351 1530 185.3 | 148.5] 160.1 60.31 65.04 
EROS Meiers Sars Spaces vares cde shnccon-nckh 113.4} 122.0] 161.8 184.3 142.3 150.7 || 73.25 77.59 
PAGMUNe URTIOS. 2 von ck. oa ce ek sd 109.3 115.4 158.4 175.5 144.1 151.2 63.34 66.47 
bareilen aod rag 40 ee oes kPa! 116.6 125.7 | 168.8 190.8 | 144.0] 151.0] 67.90 71.16 
Non-dursble goodshs bh. <osiiecsn es corcaos oc 102.9 106.4} 148.1 160.4 | 143.0] 149.8] 58.89 61.69 
OMG MURMON An Le Stns os} dake nat bent aa. } 114.9 130.8 ost 216.8 150.0 | 165.4 61.94 68.26 
Transportation, storage and communication.| 110.5 a Waar 148.3 164.4 133.1 138.4 64.39 66.99 
Public utility operation.................... 118.9 125.7 | 176.2 | 195.3 | 146.6] 153.6 || 70.56 73.93 
“WTR SOE eee Blas Gil rie iis ia ioaanara 118.1 125.5 | 166.2) 184.0] 141.3] 147.41] 52.95 54.49 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 132.0 136.4 176.6 193.7 133.8 142.3 56.48 60.07 
Peeper Were eeee Mes te 114.5 | 124.4] 159.6] 182.3] 144.5] 152.411 40.54 42.74 
OURS Tak Oe ke esc eee 112.5 | 120.1 | 160.2] 180.5 | 141.7] 149.4 || 60 87 64.18 
Province 
Newioundlandsst0) Sa 0./5 08 0s 131.0] 186.9 | 189.1] 209.4] 144.2] 152.3] 54.08 57.14 
Prince Edward Island..................... 113.3 | 117.7 | 153.3 | 165.0! 136.0] 140.9 || 45.64 47.27 
Niwa roa, Stee, |. $8.25. 1 00.9 foe 96.8 101.7 131-2 143.2 134.7 139.9 50.70 52.67 
New PEUGOWACK An Sie. aM le, . beet 103.1 109.9 141.5 159.5 136.3 143.9 51.91 54.81 
ES Be eh «Ae a en ge ed ee eo 112.0 119.6 159.5 179.9 141.9 149.6 58.43 61.63 
CRONTiCr amare. ieee es ocean 1 ae) 113.0 120.7 162.1 181.9 143.0 150.2 63.43 66.61 
MIAnisopaierer st ee) 2 OL 105.0 108.3 143.6 isc ¥ay 136.2 142.2 58.14 60.69 
On ae ec ee i Lhe? 120.4 164.2 178.8 139.5 147.6 57.88 61.26 
WS TOE panes Tee Caen Re ieee | 132.6 147.3 185.3 221.4 139.7 150.1 62.01 66.63 
DCU A OMIA DBE, oo). sas ob kd eek 111.3 | 120.9 | 160.7] 185.6] 144.1 153.1 65.79 69.91 
Metropolitan Area 

umn BeNOR oe. es, en 4 salar. ot 158 2) 23-0) eG 180.0 | 139.5] 146.1 44.97 47.09 
DVINeie Peres «ne hac bor, das « Lc eeweeo. . 90.2 90.8 117.8 122.9 130.7 135.7 61.36 63.72 
Pree Sie te a ol om ae {ween | 122.9) [Sd 18i1 157.4 | 171.0] 140.0] 145.3 || 49.60 Sino! 
Ge Goer otrer Oe iic.\ as. 53... an ooo. . 5 101.4 | 101.2} 139.2} 142.2] 137.7] 140.7 || 49.35 50.43 
GM Te ee Shige awe diame. oe a. 107.9 110.8 154.4 167.0 142.3 149.8 50.76 53.42 
POMOC OONOS PEON ace Re, Sk. 3. ee ck 102.4 | 107.5 | 143.4] 159.9} 140.5] 149.2 || 50.47 53.60 
EO ee OT Bt ae a a 104.3: jo s147-9) | 146:9' | 172,44- 188.81 6143.71) 5776 59.92 
Spumiinome valle: sonst. oes... ot, 70.4 75.4 | 103.3 | 106.7] 136.8] 141.4 || 53.16 54.95 
Ruairi rr 3 so. act. 112.8 | 119.8 | 160.9] 180.0] 142.3] 149.8 ]| 59.49 62.63 
Gre Be alt oe he Senin erage oe 143-6") 11992") 1625451 177.6-|- 143°4 1149.3 1-86.94 58.56 
Peter iomrtinnh atcis Sqr: 2321 wetenoestx! boud 94.9 103.6 135.1 159.2 142.3 149.6 63.74 67.00 
SUA Wied ert ain yars) ee BRIE ES Minis, fers SIE kre ocks 137.8 156.4 186.4 234.5 134.6 147.2 68.52 74.96 
pes UT St i ee a a aa 123.6 126.8 182.9 197.9 144.5 151.8 67.57 70.99 
he abipemen eh 2:ic. ole he. tey . ics 112.5 122.9 162.0 186.8 143.1 150.8 70.71 74.51 
hg) LL. a aS a rae ama em 1A ee, 127.7 176.6 194.5 146.3 153.0 64.41 67.40 
PPRGUGOM PIG foc os oe AAO Ee 105.6 LIS e3 149.4 L70e2 140.5 149.3 65.54 69.67 
STS SS SAE ee Seca el ein eg! 84.3 88.6 115.4 12551 13721 141.4 59.91 61.78 
he ee ee eae OY Doar) co 88.2 108.74) F887" TENS. 4d 148.6 || 55.48 58.40 
MET SieusPe Py als At by viedinke Acccibake 105.1 112.3 153.0 169.1 145.8 150.7 59.24 61.25 
SUITES SUES“ i a et iaaae ie es iad 130.9 137.2 183.9 201.7 140.4 146.6 (Eyal 78.46 
PERN R we es ol DE Gel 3 111.4 116.9 166.3 176.6 143.0 149.9 58.28 61.11 
St A et ea ae 120.3 134.4 185.3 221.1 15337 163.8 74.71 79.61 
ORME Se Bima ga Gore Gg 101.1 105.0 144.2 147.5 141.6 139.5 71.86 70.79 
Dame ote, Marie... dP Pe RS 112.8 128.5 156.9 202.1 138.5 156.6 70.60 79.83 
Fort William-Port Arthur................. 107.5 | 112.3] 149.7] 165.5] 187.2] 154.0 || 62.39 65.95 
LOE A nel, EN ace miele a Aman liad 104.4 106.6 146.5 155.0 141.5 146.6 55.63 57.64 
DMN At ee), PA MU ee) 115.6 118.0 168.2 180.7 145.1 152.5 55.50 58.34 
ce aS SG AS ee oe ae eR 118.4 119.8 172.8 181.4 145.5 151.2 54.46 56.59 
EEE eS ER Oe Nai aa 154.3 173.6 224.6 268.5 145.9 154.8 59.23 62.83 
PReIEDNT POS. ob rciitiniiigicG ot. 140.6 152.9 198.9 226n60 141.6 148.2 59.43 62.18 
OME Er Bg 107.2 116.9 Dee 179.8 145.1 Bon 4, 63.50 67 .26 
ag i ct alee RA aie LT PENS 115.6 119.9 165.3 i Wie fo | 142.3 147.0 59.51 61.47 


1The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 
non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable 
goods group mcludes all other manufacturing industries. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments and business and recreation service. 
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8.—Annual Average Weekly Earnings by Industrial Group 1947-56, and Monthly 
Averages 1955 and 1956 


Trans- 
porta- . Finance 
Forestry Manu- | Con- ston e€ tunite Insur- Serv- ae 
Year and Month (chiefly} Mining | factur- | struc- aay a O oe Trade | ance, ae Coue 
logging) ing tion Ces Pp Real f 
1- | ation Bictate posite 
muni- 
cation 
$ $ S $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
1947 2 Oe ee. eee 35.42 43.03 | 36.34 | 384.85 | 41.23 | 41.05] 31.29 | 38.34] 23.48 36.19 
1948: Bon ts eet 39.11 48.77 | 40.67 | 37.99 45.51 45.16 | 34.38 | 40.08 | 25.87 40.06 
[O40 Ee Ce ae ee 40.62 | 51.49 43.97 41.28 | 48.39 48.14} 36.97 AQ 22 aon Oo 42.96 
150 eee eee 42.01 53.95 | 46.21 ABS OU 49.15 | 51:14 | 38.81 43.90 | 29.50 44.84 
TOS Lea tree ee 48.40 | 59:82:) 51:25 | 48.386 | °53.76| 55.93 42.71 AGUZON ao lao 49.61 
1059) hae ey ere Saale bbrol 65.385 | 56.11 55.37 | 56.48] 61.66 | 45.89 | 49.13 | 34.05 54.13 
TORS Geet ere nee 58.11 68.70 | 59.01 60.57 61.09 65.16 | 48.26 | 51.64 | 36.87 57.30 
LOSAS eRe Oy See 59.85 | 70.48 | 60.94 | 61.04 | 62.62 67.76 | 50.60 | 538.78) 38.77 58.88 
Tbe eee eee 60.31 | 73.25 | 63.34 | 61-94 | 64.39 | 70.56 | 52.25) 56.48 | 40.54 60.87 
TOG ee ee ee eee 65.04 | 77.59 | 66.47 | 68.26 | 66.99 73.93 | 54.49 | 60.07 | 42.74 64.18 
1955— 
Tan. Sires oat ee isc, 59.84 | 70.23 60.80 | 56.70} 63.15 68.33 | 50.72 | 54.45 | 39.57 58.49 
Rebs alits pose itonem neon Does 2) |e dowd Oma OzeoS G2E86ule Goslse 70d 51.83 | 55.10} 39.90 60.15 
Mini, SUE ee oe ee een 8 64,5685) Heeb /eie Oo ald 63-165) 64213 70.83 | 51.96 | 55.47 | 40.11 60.86 
VU cine alto she, Soctaae Bee 59.54 | 72.01 63.28 | 62.07 63.81 71.03 | 52.04)" 56:29 40.34 60.68 
Mia) lees eae So 60.52 | 71.92 | 68.81 60.88 | 64.32 | 70.86 | 52.21 | 56.61 40.78 60.96 
NESUatss » wllt Aes eo marsre mes ohm, 58.61 72.06 | 63.54 | 60.47 64.18 | 70.99 | 52.30} 56.51 40.68 60.76 
Daly? pe. see: 8.8 OOOO IE (esoo 63.28 | 61.36} 64.40] 69.90 | 52.82 | 56.80} 40.28 60.87 
Asie. hiltsees Buc he 3 61.94 | 73.37 63.18 | 62.49 65.14 | 69.81 53.01 56.61 40.20 61.13 
Senta 14 ae eee 59.48 | 73.34] 63.24] 63.44] 64.48 | 69.81 52.98 | 56.39 40.21 61.11 
Octet lek ee Ree Die Osler os09 64.04 | 63.19 65.02 | 70.61 52.56 | 57.88 | 40.91 61.49 
INO Ver lee we ees 60.92 | 75.92 | 64.54 63.89 65.10 | 71.69 | 52.59 | 57.83 | 41.48 61.97 
i DB Y=Y chy Wa Peat Gennes Rica atk 62:14 76.32 64.71 63.33 65.74 | 72.18 | 51.99 | 57.92 | 42.04 62.02 
1956— 
ane ME Vy oe GSeOU ela donOOnle O2s 47m DS ae 65.17 | 71.24) 52.72) 58.08 | 41.64 60.54 
Heber aon ae ..| 56.96) 76.82) 65.05 66.29)| 64.57 | 72261 |) 53.61 58.51 42.02 62.43 
a WSs tee. vec dace meee GROOM ages 65.57 67.32 | 65.20 | 73.59 | 54.06} 58.96} 42.48 63.20 
i NGsitey} ban 8 ag cee ene 63.35 | 76.16} 66.02 | 66.78 | 65.41 73203 e+. Lode 00.00 [pean OO) 63.43 
Maye ersee: <a eaee oom 6328801976. 5401 eo OOn7 Ol OC 208) |= Ooro4s 4) ev2aGL 54.53 60.96 | 42.91 63.93 
ines Vee. ao Neer 3 62.37 | 77.07 | 66.46 | 67.76} 65.74 | 72:84 | 54.79 60.56 | 42.73 63.93 
Ai Beane Bs Aree es ech ete 67.05 | 77.24 | 66.89 | 67.44 | 67.82 | 72.98 | 55.22 | 60.89 | 42.28 64.56 
iN Uo p teehee: Me eee 67.44 | 77.49 | 66.44 | 70.25 | 67.99 | 738.24] 55.36 60.538 | 42.32 64.77 
Sept lee eee 66.06 | 78.01 66.71 71.25 | 68.06} 74.76}: 55.24 | 60:58 | 42337 65.01 
Oot. ia Rae Oe eee 28 67.79 80.30 | 67.97 | 72.87 69.50 | 76.37 | 55.07 | 60.42 | 43.33 66.07 
INOW Bitte aati sere. s 69.80 | 79.53 | 68.53 | 72.12 | 69.72 | 76.36 | 54.83] 60.42 | 43.82 66.24 
Dec plo Oe ERR od 69.22 | 80.87 | 68.78 | 70.78} 69.388} 76.65 | 54.29 60.79 | 44.39 66.11 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreation service. 


Subsection 3.—Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and Female 
Employees in Manufacturing Establishments 


An annual inquiry is made in the last week of October each year into the earnings 
and hours of work of employees in manufacturing, providing more detailed data than are 
obtained from the monthly series of employment, payrolls and man-hours. Hach year 
statistics of earnings and hours are requested for men and women wage-earners and salaried 
staffs. Rotating in a three-year cycle since 1949, additional data were collected as follows: 
(1) a distribution of wage-earners by a given range of hours; (2) office and clerical workers 
segregated from the general salaried data; and (3) a distribution of wage-earners and 
salaried staff employees by a given range of weekly earnings. 


As in the monthly survey, the inquiry is limited to establishments employing 15 
persons or over, accounting for about 90 p.c. of all employees reported to the Annual 
Census of Manufacturing. Establishments are asked to supply statistics for all regular 
employees, full- and part-time, as well as for casual workers who received pay in the week 
ended Oct. 31. Categories such as homeworkers, proprietors, firm members or directors, 
pensioners and staffs of separately organized sales branches are purposely excluded from 
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the reports. Gross payrolls are reported for the various categories before deductions for 
income tax and social security contributions. Such payments as regular bonuses and for 
absences in the week surveyed as well as overtime earnings are included. Part-time, 
full-time and overtime hours worked and hours of paid absence are given. 


From 1946, when the first inquiry in the present series was made, to 1956, average 
earnings have shown a steady rise, weekly wages increasing by 97.6 p.c. and salaries by 
94.4 p.c. In both cases, the annual averages of earnings of women have usually risen at 
a somewhat higher percentage rate though by smaller amounts, than those of men. The 
shortening of the work week in the postwar period has resulted in a considerably greater 
advance in average hourly wages than in average weekly wages. 


Table 9 shows average earnings and average hours worked in certain industries. 
Table 10 shows the average hourly earnings of wage-earners and the increases recorded 
from year to year for the two sexes. Tables 11 and 12 summarize the available averages of 
hours worked, hourly earnings and weekly earnings for male and female wage-earners 
and salaried staffs for the last week in October 1955 and 1956. Table 13 shows the pro- 
portion of women employees and also the proportion of their average earnings to men’s 
earnings for 1954, 1955 and 1956. 


9.—Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries and Areas 1955 and 1956 


Average Average : Average 
Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
; 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
TS Le rae ate er paces [a et SR aden aie Sica MN (Akinci el (ata 
No. No. cts. cts. $ $ 
Industry 
PRM He ici ashok ants anal, 43.2 42.9 161.1 171.4 69.60 73.53 
Die tal avin ese hiss i adh ohn ae 44.1 43.2 165.4 178.0 72.94 76.90 
Oy TT 2 aoe ne ae aa Nia Sales 4 39.5 40.7 148.1 149.2 58.50 60.72 
Manufacturing.) 0.005.060. . occecds occ es... 41.0 4 144.5 151.5 59.25 62.27 
(utes es ane aie A cone aaer a 41.2 41.2 15500 163.2 64.15 67.24 
Non-durable woods. 25... eS c ee 40.8 40.9 132.7 138.6 54.14 56.69 
Gonstruction: 1.0) ace? 6G. eles cee. 39.9 44.4 150.9 163.9 60.21 67.36 
Buildings and structures...................... 39.5 41.0 162.5 176.5 64.19 UF BH 
Highways, bridges and streets.............___ 40.9 41.4 126.1 133.9 61.57 55.43 
SOREVMCOR IME ee oh eG grocers Wesco 40.4 40.3 85.6 89.0 34,58 35.87 
Hotels ‘and restaurants.o 0.2500, 40.8 40.4 85.2 88.8 34.76 35.88 
Laundries and dry-cleaning DIANA ost 4 cuz 40.5 40.8 81.8 85.0 33.13 34.68 
Province 
Newmeonueinad some decree RTP Mh =? Ree bee 41.5 41.6 136.8 141.5 56.77 58.86 
ONE OOO MAY API Soe oe ee 40.9 40.9 126.4 133.2 51.70 54.48 
WORN O Ee hoe Se Nise ccilg 4 Gee nkccc,, RE. 41.9 41.9 128.3 135.2 OMG 56.65 
Bp Ey 2 ne Se an a 42.2 42.3 130.0 136.2 54.86 57.61 
DAD eae FANON smnsncrivereg MH setnccdc 40.8 40.7 152.1 159.6 62.06 64.96 
PRRIIMOUR Ss OM EIR, os 5 ieee scicees.  s. e 40.2 40.5 137.4 143.1 55.23 57.96 
DBS ENeeNOMAn PIs A San cue ae 40.4 40.0 150.4 156.4 60.76 62.56 
De ence beaten bento ds. oo. St 40.1 40.1 150.8 156.1 60.47 62.60 
Ep COMMA DIAN i tiga wor le 38.3 38.2 173.1 180.6 66.30 68.99 
Metropolitan Area 

wR oe re 41.1 41.4 135.6 142.0 55.78 58.79 
LES AZo 20h Sag Re a eee 40.4 40.6 151.9 157.6 61.37 63.99 
i PS 2 Pe oes en A 40.3 40.6 163.1 174.2 65.73 70.73 
DO NE MS i or bdo sarothdartcna wa eee 40.4 38.1 175.6 180.0 70.94 68.58 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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10.— Average Earnings of Male and Female Workers and Increases over the 
Preceding Year, Weeks Ended Oct. 31, 1951-56 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons.) 


Men Women Both Sexes 
Year mod ‘i is 
Average Increase over Average Increase over Average Increase over 
Earnings | Preceding Year | Earnings | Preceding Year || Earnings| Preceding Year 
AVERAGE Hourty EHarnincs or WAGE HARNERS 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ p.c. 
LOS lon fet oes od aie ies OMT, 14.9 0.82 0.10 13.9 be22 0.16 BSA 
1052 cn os aie oe 1.40 0.09 6.9 0.86 0.04 4.9 1.30 0.08 6.6 
IO A rece tied hls pene Bie 1.47 0.07 5.0 0.91 0.05 5.8 1.36 0.06 4.6 
ey ae REA eee 1,51 0.04 Weis 0.93 0.02 Oe 1.40 0.04 2.9 
LOD os aonb estechs Meret ie 0.06 4.0 0.95 0.02 22 1.44 0.04 2.9 
TOS Oca re eeee ae eee 1.66 0.09 ne iY 1.00 0.05 Ore 1.58 0.09 6.2 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
OST brertos amen aeg teh aeiege! 2 56.46 Beas 10.9 Mieeeif OM 728 DL. O2 Died 11.7 
TMC? _| Sy Sere PE aaa) he 60.85 4.39 7.8 34.17 2.90 9.3 LZ 3.85 TS 
LOS Sere pt oe near 62.71 1.86 pat 35.07 0.90 26 56.75 1.58 2.9 
NO RAR Sess Bee ns Mee ace 63.98 a7 2.0 35.90 0.83 2.4 57.99 1.24 252 | 
OD Dc ie te eee ee een 66.86 2.88 4.5 Siebe 1.62 4.5 60.53 2.54 4.4 
ie Semele, nia = 70.67 381] 5.711 39.29 1.771 4.7 {1 63.97 3.441 5.7 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES ’ 
$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
LOST, ces 3e BER 70205 8.20 11.8 38.42 4.04 11.8 65.98 7,24 12.3 
NOD: tg weet peice 82.60 5.05 6.5 41.26 2.84 7.4 70.75 4.77 Une 
NOSSR fe:: 2 eR Se 86.43 3.83 4.6 43.13 1.87 4.5 Tes nell on lg 4.4 ; 
NODA Ne osd Mee ees 90.99 4.56 DS 45.00 1.87 4.3 77.81 3.94 6.3 
LOGS, ode eters ie 93.50 2). 5 Des 47.02 2a02 4.5 80.57 2.76 OO 
HOS Gs S rch keto rote 99.05 5255 5.9 49.31 2.29 4.9 85.23 4.66 5.8 
11.— Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage Earners for the 
Last Week of October 1955 and 1956 
(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons.) 
Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Province vane oe oe 
Men |Women ae Men |Women se is Men |Women rie 
1955 
p No No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
INewioundlandiivs.:. scene: . <6 ae eee ice ATO S380.) > 465) | 2146) S055) Lest leGh 7 12 208425 taob. Oe 
INOVaT SC Obl a bans a: eect cit ee eae hoe 41.6 | 639.9 |. 44240 “1.34 5)—.0.62.|) 1.255)).55.62. | 24. 702|.5 isos 
New Brunswick 324 ee ee rere 43.9 | 39.0 Siar 158490 -Os%30|>- 1526 || 68821928733" b4nam 
Quebecor is: Aah Bees. et Tt er Ses AAT | 39.85) (43.3 We°1643) Y (089> |) L529) 63. 60s eae bdalebo ven 
Orta iOtee fae eis te eae ee ee eee ee LOAM Pee tod | lla 16451 102 11252711 "69.257 4006 Ganley 
Manttomaers st toe cto oe ne ee 42.3 | 39.1] 41.6 1507) OES7F |S 1ST I Gaveee woes lanl eee 
Saskatchewants/s Geass s Ass. eee eee 42.1] 36.51) 41.4 || 1.511 0.99 | 1.45 ll 68.70 | 36.00 | 60.13 
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11.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage Earners for the 
Last Week of October 1955 and 1956—continued 


SS SSS Ss 


Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 


Province, Metropolitan Area 
and Industry 


Men [omen] B® | ate [Women| Bets | ator vomen] Bet 


1955—concluded 


No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Province—concluded 
Ae) vcr Se Se Sah aoe a 4 : 41.3 1.56 1.50 |] 65.16 | 39.31 | 61.80 
Britigmealum bial. eck: ae. 1.1 ok ik ok ; ; 39.6 1.81 1.74 || 72.14 | 40.96 | 68.88 


=n = Sa ee Se st eae (Gee Ce | ee ee eee 


"DOtgIS: Bont att be de: : ! 42.0 || 1.44 


APSE oP I aoa Uk De oe: com eed Ay Car : : 42.5 1 1.50 1.35 || 66.383 | 37.23 | 57.17 
hed Rec he. ee ag : : 41.4 1.67 1.51 || 70.78 | 40.38 | 62.48 
PSaEORE RES Ce Peer ets ft aN 3 41.4 1.79 1.65 || 75.04 | 42.72 | 68.28 
POeOr e e ae ye ee 38.6 || 1.81 1.76 || 69.57 | 49.73 | 67.75 
NIRMUL DC UE tre ttre toe e 7 hey tl ad JE 41.3 1.48 1.35 |] 62.03 | 34.37 | 55.60 
ANCOUN CLS cis eae ven me tieyely Wont a eee 38.9 1.81 1.71 | 70.91 | 41.88 | 66.43 
Industry 
Foods and beverages’... ............c0c0.. 42.0] 1.36 1.24 || 59.16 | 33.96 | 51.88 
Meas produ tig 8 id ocd x5. Msc cx ee 41.1 1.61 53 |} 67.58 | 45.03 | 63.06 
Canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
DING Pocvgieicth Gh ite ae Os i RAS NII ei 40.2 || 1.14 97 || 51.34 | 28.59 | 38.99 
Bread and other bakery products 45.0 || 1.27 18 }} 58.23 | 31.74 | 53.19 
Tobacco and tobacco products............. 40.3 | 1.60 42 || 66.30 | 51.84 | 57.14 
Hubpermouuctsee os ions at 43.0 1.62 51 || 70.87 | 45.18 | 65.03 
Wea ee HeOUnChae et ae 8 40.6 1.20 04 || 50.00 | 31.54 | 42.04 
Textile products (except clothing) 43.5 eo) 11 |] 54.21 | 38.22 | 48.36 
otton yarn and broad woven goods 42.0 1.18 12 |) 50.37 | 41.16 | 47.10 
Clothing (textile and fur).................. 39.6 T3383 98 || 55.56 | 32.90 | 38.96 
Bi atengeie oe ee OE fake 39.0 ies? 98 || 58.31 | 32.75 | 38.35 
Women’s clothivig..3. c5..je6ie, ok 36.8 157 03 || 59.82 | 33.06 | 37.95 
NEUE CC SG A Sea A, Seale ieee aii Ml ee 42.7 1.24 96 || 56.22 | 34.11 | 41.22 
Woodnarinetste nee ag 43.5 ees 30 || 57.29 | 41.94 | 56.38 
Saw and planing mills.................... 42.6 1.39 38 || 59.16 | 48.34 | 58.76 
Parmar rert se tes fa ee bok 45.3 ipa 20 || 55.27 | 41.42 | 54.16 
LApeEMOn tes ae ee he fete! 43.0 176 68 || 76.26 | 39.17 | 72.34 
luprand papersnillss..4.5.<% oie 42.8 1.83 82 || 78.52 | 41.59 | 77.81 
Other paper products.......,............ 43.5 1.50 32 || 67.16 | 38.80 | 57.52 
Printing, publishing and allied trades 40.1 1.92 73 || 78.17 | 36.61 | 69.35 
Tranand eteel. products: ..02:.4..¢..... 42.6 1.68 66 || 71.76 | 47.59 | 70.63 
Provweaeniignt ..-e feos Pee oe 44.6 1.64 64 || 73.18 | 51.29 | 72.84 
Machinery manufacturing... .. 43.2 1.62 59 || 70.21 | 49.02 | 68.91 
Pramary, woniand steel.) o3<\-,...° oo 41.5 1.86 86 || 77.35 | 54.62. | 77.17 
Transportation equipment...... 40.5 1.69 67 || 68.45 | 49.28 | 67.82 
PVIRGEOLE ANG PATS eich. cck- kcal... 42.0 irae 74 || 73.61 | 51.75 | 72.99 
DIOHOR WODICIES cs Svc ck oes hk token 38.6 1.78 77 || 68.69 | 33.24 | 68.53 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 40.5 1.70 64 || 69.23 | 51.30 | 66.56 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment. ... 39.5 || 1.60 60 |} 63.19 -- | 63.17 
Shipbuilding and repairing............... 42.5 1.62 61 |} 68.67 | 35.26 | 68.27 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 42.0 172 67 (2-41 | 39° 135° 70.02 
Smelting and-refining...°................ 41.4 1.83 83 || 75.92 | 48.72 | 75.75 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 42.3 1.65 50 |] 71.75 | 48.15 | 63.35 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 45.0 1.50 48 || 68.06 | 43.97 | 66.44 
Products of petroleum and coal............. ; 41.5 1.96 OOM Sled leper 81.44 
Pema NrOUUCtS:. V6 2. ooo al tet ee, : 41.5 1.63 52 || 68.31 | 39.23 | 63.20 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ‘ : 42.7 1235 17 || 59.57 | 35.29 | 49.76 
Averages, Durable Goods................. 42.3 || 1.60 1.57 || 68.07 | 46.46 | 66.23 
Averages, Non-durable Goods............ 41.7 || 1.52 1.32 || 65.18 | 35.34 | 54.86 
Averages, Manufacturing Industries 42.0 || 1.57 1.44 | 66.86 | 37 52 | 60.53 
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11.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage Earners for the 
Last Week of October 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Province, Metropolitan Area 
and Industry 


Province 


ee | 


‘Abberta: Seo a6 6 ain ee ee ee ee 


ry) 


Toronto 


Winnipeg te ob. phe ao ee On is 


Industry 


Foods and beverages 
Meat productsinjsi.c ce tee oe ee 


Canned and preserved fruits and vege- 


tables 
Bread and other bakery products 
Tobacco and tobacco products 


ee ee 


Rubber products) sear eee ee eee 


Leather products 
Textile products (except clothing) 

Cotton yarn and 
Clothing (textile and fur) 


Knit goods 


Paper products 


Transportation equipment 
Aincraltand pants see nen ae eee 
‘Motorveliclestes ats cae Mereee ok ee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment. ... 
Shipbuilding and repairing............... 

Non-ferrous metal products................ 
Smelting and refining.................... 

Electrical apparatus and supplies 


Non-metallic mineral products............. 
Products of petroleum and coal............. 
@heniical products. 25 o: mente tee ee 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


1 New Westminster included in 1956. 


Ce ce 


broad woven goods on: 
Men’a clothing)*, ¢.¢. 6a fata Bee 
Wiomen’siclothing recy ene 
Wood produvtes.2. .t0-) ees. oe: 
Saw and planing mills.................... 
Purmiture tne ee a ee eae 
Pulp and paper mills..................... 
Otherepaper products... see e oe ee 
Printing, publishing and allied trades...... 
Iron and steel products..................00- 
TronCGastings fc eas te ee eee 
Machinery manufacturing................ 
Primary inon-and:steelas se err, eee 


a ee ee rr ed 


eee eee 


Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings 
Both Both 
Men [Women Sexes Men |Women Betas 
1956 
No No. No. $ $ 
42.0] 33.4] 40.9] 1.56] 0. 
ALS a Onle Ate sal A lee Oy 
44.3 40.4 AS 7, 1.41 0. 
Ash | 639.0) 438.2); 94.52 1-0. 
AV Oa MSOMiN 412 Sul lOmin ls 
41.7 39.3 41.2 1.57 0. 
4152 e020 | 4000 ebony ok. 
41.4 38.6 41.1 1.64 , 
DIS oOLON | mogeOr| | mal.o0 : 


e 


39.4 


0.85 


S Sd CUNT OS ST FH OT OTS OD FF OI OVO CU OUST OV Ot OD CY GY CO NI ST = 01 OO orb 


PEP LPL HPwOHhWHPAH HAHA LPP LLP PHP HWA HELE PEP 


43.9 


_— | | [| 


Average : 
Weekly Earnings 


Both 


Men |Women iseic 
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AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
WAGE EARNERS BY MAJOR CITIES FOR THE 
LAST WEEK OF OCTOBER, 1956 
HOURS WORKED WEEKLY EARNINGS 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


HAMILTON 


WINDSOR 


WINNIPEG 


VANCOUVER 


60 
DOLLARS 


12.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
the Last Week of October 1955 and 1956 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons. ) 


A “c_chos—sSsSsS—M(a—jaSaSwsw(_59(X494(<( I 0Oe_e—as—s— 


Average Hours Worked Average Weekly Earnings 

Province 
Both Both 
Men Women Saees Men Women Bisired 

1955 
No No No $ $ $ 

Province 
RUC EDISTECL EAN Cleric nea Sie Ee ee eae weiss 41.6 40.8 41.4 81.87 39.85 73.59 
SURI OLIA ts eva y ncck hes aseee 42.0 38.4 41.1 76.48 37.88 66.43 
Pees CUTS WEG Loewe metas, Nye Se a ne 41.3 38.2 40.5 79.35 37.70 68.26 
CLD IST TEC; eye €or Sone 37.9 89.2 91.26 46.74 79.25 
OA GD) oe Nagle i alee leeds, a Oo Oa er a rs 39.3 37.8 38.8 96.52 48 .03 82.47 
iw 0) Sa aT as Gee ae oe 40.1 38.2 39.6 81.04 40.76 70.57 
RMCULOMOWALS oot teehee. Shad eet: 40.7 39.6 40.4 76.35 42.88 66.24 
DUMOGIR SES B5 Ihe, ee e 40.4 38.6 39.9 86.18 43.61 75.60 
Sagi OR Gly iii ial 6): es rr a 39.8 38.2 39.4 97.12 47.53 85.00 
PLOSAIS RE et Pe VES oN et coat 39.6 37.9 39.1 93.50 47.02 80.57 
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12.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
the Last Week of October 1955 and 1956—continued 


| 


Average Hours Worked Average Weekly Earnings 
Metropolitan Area, Industry and Province 
Men Women cae Men Women . ane 


1955—concluded 


No No No. $ $ $ 
Metropolitan Area | 
Montreal 235676 eae ee a eee ee 39.1 37.6 38.7 94.20 49.29 81.51 
"LOTONGO.«. otek See Rea ee eee e Tete hee 38.6 37.4 38.2 97.22 50.01 82.65 
HBT: Boabl (ovarian ar rene IE SUC eee La en 39.0 38.0 38.7 98.70 47.09 83.75 
AGTA EG KSPoy paemnh c Bite tns Sear MS OE I Mrs iN or om cate ila 88 FY 41.5 39.3 41.0 110.59 DORLL 96.49 
Winn per Sanya d secs stele tal gor tee ee 39.9 38.2 39.5 81.45 41.05 70.69 
VanCouvercens ieee cck eee. oe, 39).2 37.8 38.8 95.60 47.54 81.86 
Industry 
Hoodsiand “beverageser:..i nearer eae 4) .6 38.2 39.9 83.50 44.67 73.42 
Meat products 74 ot cepet ce eaters ened ee 40.5 Com 40.2 84.74 49.11 77.82 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables... 40.4 38.1 39.7 82.87 44.05 70.63 
Bread and other bakery products............. 44.5 390 43.0 72.04 40.21 62.41 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................. 38.0 Sil nes 37.8 98 .20 56.74 84.12 
Rubber products se aaeeee eee ee 39.2 38.3 38.9 86.67 43.95 Coes 
eather productsnties ur Blac aoe ee: 40.8 37.9 39.8 78.49 39.81 66.17 
Textile products (except clothing)............... 40.9 38.1 40.1 88.74 42.83 75.10 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.......... 39.7 37.9 39.2 85.56 41.30 73.10 
Clothing“(téxtile‘and fury. S020, See ees 40.8 38.6 39.9 83.18 43.34 66.94 
Mernisrclothing 2 - teas ec <4 bee ton ak Ae 40.2 38.5 39.6 79.40 40.99 65.57 
Womentsiclothing sen en rene 40.5 38.1 39.5 81.24 47.93 66.37 
Kit LOCUS eee ee ee eR ee a Pee ee en 42.2 39.1 40.9 84.65 39.42 65.59 
Woodiprodictss 3 sett tek te en een ae 41.8 38.2 40.9 86.58 44.02 76.34 
SE NCO BINOL Teen ob CONE a attr eak Aan aac oe gue, 42.7 aes: 42.0 87.30 45.10 78.83 
Fru neGUre See nae tees nee ene 9 be eg tee 40.5 37.6 39.6 85.74 43 .32 72.81 
Paperproductsai. emer ek ee eee 38.0 37.0 Nath 111.47 49.55 95.20 
Rulprandspapersnoil ise sews ee ee ener 38.3 Bln ll 38.0 120.63 52.65 105.15 
Other paper productss 4.4.54. eee ee ee 30.0 36.8 34.3 94.02 45.89 78.53 
Printing, publishing and allied trades........... 37.9 O12 37.6 84.02 43.84. 68.54 
Ironvand*steel products? 4-29 e eeeee ee eae 39.2 37.8 88.9 93.18 46.77 81.53 
TRONKCASTINGS] on eeeee recs. heen eae a ee 40.1 Bot 39.5 92.01 44.16 79.74 
Machinery manufacturing.............. Wine 38.9 Bitar 38.6 89.07 46.56 77.48 
Primaryaroniand steele aes a een oe 39.9 38.2 39.5 105.06 49.19 93 .54 
Dransportation equ pment: ean sae ae eee 40.5 39.1 40.2 98.30 50.98 87.76 
Aircraft and Nartey aces te 2. ens eae 39.6 38.9 39.4 98.17 49.21 86.40 
Motor=vehiclessn eer so ee re eee ee 42.6 40.4 42.1 108.26 57.91 97.44 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............ 39.5 38.6 39.3 97.71 1 Ue ve 86.04 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment......... 39.8 38.4 39.6 89.72 50.93 84.74 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 40.2 38.0 39.8 85.23 41.97 76.04 
Non-ferrous metal products..................... 39.1 Sie 38.6 99.21 48.75 86.55 
Smeltingand rehnines asada eae eee ee tt S8hv. 39.6 100.65 50.65 93.45 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 39.1 388.1 38.8 95.57 50.38 83.39 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 40.1 BY Gas) 39.5 92.20 46.97 81.04 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. Sie 36.3 36.9 121.46 54.77 105.76 
Chemical producte’ 208 em aie 2 es 8 38.6 Bure 38.3 96.63 49 53 82.41 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 39.9 Shot 39.1 91.55 45.45 fon26 
Averages, Durable Goods...................... 39.8 38.1 39.4 94.91 48 .52 83.46 
Averages, Non-durable Goods................. 39.3 OY fae) 38.9 92.02 45.87 77.78 
Averages, Manufacturing Industries.......... 39.6 37.9 39.1 93.50 47.02 80.57 
1956 
Paine No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newioundland =); coesxectirs ) Beret 40.9 40.3 40.8 87.32 42.00 77.97 
Nova. Scotia, weet ce eee. eee 41.3 38.3 40.5 82.64 39.06 71.00 


41.5 38.4 40.7 82.30 40.63 70.98 
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12. 


Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for 
the Last Week of October 1955 and 1956—concluded 


a 


Average Hours Worked Average Weekly Earnings 


Province, Metropolitan Area and Industry 


Men | Women | ewe | Men Women | Both 


1956—concluded 


No. $ 
Province—concluded 
0 UN ee ES eB ee ee ee oe ORE Be 39.0 96.89 
RENO entrees Mest alt Mc eg. 38. 102.19 
PEIMRODR RC GROR cent Cawr. 2 ee eine 39.4 84.24 
SEE ACE lilies eae a gies ae ic Cae 8 : ; 40.2 79.64 
ERP Hee OMe erat A. dba a ee : 40.0 91.71 
Rarer th CORE OIA, § Woe cs 8: datas as wie LL ele 39.2 102.47 
S03 aaah ey Sees 2 Seen Ua ea 38.9 99.05 
Metropolitan Area 
DE OLR SS Ry ae OT Aan ee ; 88.6 99.97 
1 ETL pe Splat ISAs OE See es a ed : : 38.2 102.55 
BRPAIMULON Raine ee 38.9 108.97 
Ei ics secmegs ta se ai ie ats apa ia i i a a a 39.3 110.38 
1 TTS Oe SO ae et nee gn On eee 39.3 84.52 
ReMICOV ON ene, See ek TBO he 38.7 101.18 
Industry 
Boodsand beverages.....:.......2...s..cc0..n. 39.8 87.51 
EP SEST OS TOOT DS CUACTRSE (ae a ee A 40.4 87.62 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 39.7 87.35 
Bread and other bakery products............. 43.0 74.45 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................. 87.8 101.57 
Pe OUUCLEs poo Poss Te, eee ; : 38.8 92.31 
MN ISCO CEB oc os sos os nl oec va siatobod sascha ‘ : 39.6 81.65 
Textile products (except clothing)............... 39.1 92.79 
otton yarn and broad woven goods.......... 38.7 88.42 
Clothing (textile and fur)....................... 39.5 87.29 
PemMelot Ding a ee cE Fe 3ou2 83.73 
Waomen's'closhing =... 0...02) 0. .000.. a. 39.3 87.98 
OCIS 2 ES Sa et ee an 40.0 86.89 
umareradturtstas..j.05 : ; 40.8 89.31 
Baw.and planing mille.) ooo. aod... : : 41.9 90.06 
PTT AT Le la ar i : 4 39.3 89.25 
Reriproductsed 6! i Shee sd) Dp Bie 117.86 
Mipemd papermills.. 0.4... ose e ec cke elk k. Sats 127.70 
Other paper products.:....................... Shel 98.95 
Printing, publishing and allied trades........... Bivfaa3 91.91 
Fromand steel-productsiinics ou0ns cceh ox hook, 38.8 99.50 
Weonsenmtihes 4 eee eo et eR ee ahd 38.8 94.63 
Machinery manufacturing..................... 38.7 93.47 
femary jronand steels..3.¢.......05:..... 39.6 115.98 
Transportation equipment....................... 40.2 103 .42 
Beeson parties: 40.2 104.06 
Bron -yericles 821,23 ie Sos, ba oie: 40.7 112.13 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........... 39.6 102.80 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment 40.1 93.91 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39.6 88.88 
Non-ferrous metal products..................... 38.4 104.06 
PROMS ANG PefNINg so Loree wate cists veececs us... 39.4 105.32 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 39.1 102.73 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 39.0 97.73 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. ; ; 36.8 126.42 
rremiicsproducts 12). .085.020..°...0. 00 ; : 38.0 101.85 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... ? : 38.3 95.04 
Averages, Durable Goods...................... 39.4 100.61 
Averages, Non-durable Goods................. 38.5 97.37 
Averages, Manufacturing Industries.......... 38.9 99.05 


1 New Westminster included in 1956. 
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13.—Proportions of Women Employees and Proportions of their Average Earnings 
to Men’s Earnings for the Last Week of October 1954-56 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons.) 


Wage Earners Salaried Employees 
Proportion = Ass Ua 
: Proportion of Women’s roportion of Women’s 
Province and Group of Women Wages to of Women Salaries to 
Men’s Men’s 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1954 | 1955 ; 1956 || 1954 | 1955 ) 1956 | 1954 1955 } 1956 


| ee ) i | 


Newfoundland ..0%.... -v8& eas; 10.1 | 10.5 | 12.1 | 34.1 | 33.9 | 29.2 |) 20.9 | 19.7 | 20.6 | 46.7 | 48.7.| 48.1 
NovaiScotiait i ices alu. teste. 13.7 | 18.2 | 14.2 | 48.9 | 44.4 | 44.5 |] 26.3 | 26.0 | 26.7 | 46.4 | 49.5 | 47.3 
New Brunswick...............-. 13.2 | 14.6 | 15.1 | 46.6 | 48.2 | 46.9 |/ 28.0 | 26.6 | 27.2 | 46.2 | 47.5 | 49.4 
Quebet..is Whaeeresoer ete 27.3 | 27.9-| 27.2 | 56.1 | 55.8 | 55.4 |) 28.1 | 27.0 | 26.9 | 50.6 | 51.2) 51.0 
ORTATIO. fe ete ete eee 20.4 | 20.6 | 20.6 | 58.0 | 57.8 | 56.8 || 29.7 | 29.0 | 28.9 | 48.9 | 49.8 | 40.1 
Manoa ie oagentace otc se eee 21.6 | 21.5 | 21.6 | 55.5 | 53.9 | 54.5 || 27.4 | 26.0 | 26.2 | 50.2 | 50.3 | 49.8 
Saskatchowattst, acs. 52nc eset 12.1 | 12.9 | 12.7 | 57.2 | 56.5 | 58.3 |] 32.4 | 30.2 | 29.3 | 55.8 | 56.2 | 56.6 
Albortacs .jinitos doce open aes, = 12.2 | 13.0 | 13.4 | 59.1 | 60.3 | 62.9 |] 25.9 | 24.9 | 24.5 | 50.4 | 50.6 | 51.0 
British Columbiag.¢. facsisawict a> 10.1 | 10.5 | 9.9 | 56.1 | 56.8 | 57.8 }) 24.7 | 24.4 | 24.5 | 48.2 | 48.9 | 48.4 
Canada’...............] 21.3 | 21.6 | 21.4 | 56.1 | 56.1 | 55.6 || 28.7 | 27.8 | 27.8 | 49.5 | 50.3 | 49.8. 
Durable goods manufacturing...} 8.1 | 8.5] 8.1 | 68.9 | 68.3 | 67.2 || 25.1 | 24.7 | 24.7 | 50.2 |°51.1 | 50.0 


Non-durable goods manufactur- 
ING aye ede Sa en ote 83.6 | 34.6 | 34.8 | 54.3 | 54.2 | 54.0 || 382.1 | 30.9 | 30.8 | 49.0 | 49.8 | 49.8 


1 Includes Prince Edward Island and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Data required for the tabulation of the provincial distribution of male and female 
wage earners and salary earners, classified by earnings group, are secured every third year. 
The figures for 1953 as compared with 1950 are given in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 790-791. 
Figures for 1956 may be obtained from the Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and region or city, and standard 
hours of labour are compiled by the Federal Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada. Some of these statistics are 
also published from time to time in The Labour Gazette, the official journal of the Department. 

The statistics on wage rates apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1, 
and cover about 13,500 establishments. Average wage rates of time workers and average 
straight-time earnings of piece workers and other incentive workers in a given occupation 
are shown separately but are combined in the calculation of index numbers. Predominant 
ranges of rates for each occupation used are also given. Overtime pay is excluded. 

The industry index numbers measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the 
level of wages in one industry with that in another. More detailed information on concepts 
and methods of developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 


ee 
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a 
14.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups 1947-56 
(1949 = 100) 

Nors.—Indexes for the years prior to 1949 are conversions of the previous series on the 1939 base. Indexes 


to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
6. 


a ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
oO  e—=“—SSSS FF o_o 


Manufacturing 

—_—-—————————| Con- | Steam 

; Coal | Metal = Tele- |Personall] General 
Year Logging Minin ss struc- | Rail- : 

g| Mining Non- All 5 phones {Service ||Average 

ee durable] Manu- | "#0" res 

2008 | Goods facturing 

WOAy gene coh. cocks 90.2 85.0 87.2 84.9 83.5 84.1 84.1 83.6 87.3 87.4 84.9 
OS Seba tise stares xis, cs 101.2 98.4 95.7 94.7 94.4 94.5 95.7 100.0 92.7 93.8 95.7 
OOM t.. Sck ran 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
U7 eee 97.0 102.8 106.8 106.6 105.6 106.1 104.8 105.1 104.8 102.9 105.5 
POD ete cates sek 109.6 Leet 121.6 127 118.8 120.3 118.6 121.9 Mey f 110.6 119.1 
1) ee ene 133.3 124.0 130.1 130.2 126.5 128.4 128.6 136.8 128.4 117.6 127.7 
EQNS ait i, et as. Sie 135.5 124.0 132.3 136.3 132.8 134.6 136.2 Pedee 136.6 123.3 133.6 
OGG ee iis. aioe 138.0 123-5 136.7 140.0 186.9 138.5 140.0 137.8 147.6 128.6 137.9 
| ES) a Qe 138.2 122.8 140.3 143-7 140.7 142.2 145.4 137.8 152.8 132.3 141.7 
HODO Re. fe as ss 160.8} 123.6 | 150.8] 151.2] 148.3] 149.8] 150.7| 146.8] 157.61 136.1 148.7 
ee Se Pele) vw tis 


15.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates by Industry 1953-56 
(1949=100) 
———————o 


Industry 1953 1954 1955 1956 
RIE Pee IGM 8 kt | eS 135.5 138.0 138.2 160.8 
astern Canaan: pee Pama EEE Nhe ic os on, Deka S, oooh 135.2 137.8 136.9 163.0 
Perish Cohan 1a COAStH Iau5 04 eerie los cee he eo ee es 136.9 138.9 143.7 151.2 
ED EEE ee) ne ee a a ee eR 129.7 132.6 134.9 142.4 


132.3 136.7 140.3 150.8 
120.7 125.4 126.0 141.4 
139.4 143.7 149.1 156.6 
124.0 123.5 122.8 123.6 


134.6 138.5 142.2 149.8 
131.2 135.5 140.3 147.9 
136.3 138.5 144.2 151, 
127.9 132.6 138.1 143. 
118.3 124.5 125.8 135. 
121.4 121.2 127.9 133. 
143.4 150.0 155.6 158. 
135.9 146.3 149.4 156 
130.6 134.6 139.4 150. 
148.1 152.9 157.9 168. 
137.2 141.2 145.4 153. 
152.0 155.0 160.3 164. 
134.9 138.1 139.6 145. 
129.9 133.1 134.5 143. 
129.9 133.2 134.2 144. 
129.9 132.6 135.8 140. 
128.1 129.5 131.0 135. 
128.7 129.5 131.5 138, 
131.6 134.6 137.3 139. 
124.3 125.4 125.3 128. 


EE (Tove SEY IPL E iain enc a 124.9 126.8 129.7 136. 
IE AG IRBs he MEE Re ho EE oh cian Gans ah cs HSE oe bobae Gs 130.3 132.3 134.7 148. 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats.............ccccseeecceeees 130.0 130.8 Loses 143. 
LECTERNS Te ST eee a A oe a a Om a 133.0 136.2 136.8 Bye 
prom clothing and sportswear. :... 2)... ...0sc+eenn vallesccacecds 129.0 132.8 136.6 147. 
NTR LSE TROIS reer he ree bene a rns, aire © etme Aas 113.4 113.7 12182 125. 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits.............0.c0ccecceceeee 110.9 119.5 125.2 126. 
Men REN Thinses CESSES...) o.oo. ce ee 115.0 110.2 118.8 123. 
cemiers Bald Otlier knitted goods’... ..-. .oko ns fro een 132.6 137.0 135.0 141. 
spe tie Teh Due tee ee Ce eA eet 118.1 WsrZ 122.4 129. 
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15.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates by Industry 1953-56—concluded 


Industry 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Manufacturing—concluded 


Wood! productsiee ces tteds sane tee Seticcolk are ches che svn avers ar ence ee 131.4 132.6 136.4 142.9 
Sashvand: door, and splaninzamills fener cme teen cee cence ok ASiee7 135.2 138.0 144.4 
PSPs cond EI Me Alec Meeneeee Ss Kikeg 0 Reba td St get Mt 9 eee Seem on am TREN ait 133.4 ge 3 138.1 144.6 
Wooden:furniture:. 75: 22.50 Sha eee Oe eee toa ee 126.0 126.8 1ST 13755 

Paper Products wiaccett cass Reet ies oor oie SE ET ee 138.4 145.5 Wah 7 162.7 
Paper boxestan dvcontainers ease, sai ak ile orc ae aaa ean ee 131.0 138.2 142.0 149.3 
Pulprand papers. temo eatie veneer Eee 139.8 146.9 153.6 1652 

A EAVib sky Ronis BRPRS RIT ene ROWER an Nah Gs. on APE 6 Ut Be Renee canes tele ci aa om 138.9 144.2 150.9 162.0 

INGWSDLINt Fee erator ae meen icc ae eens ee cae ees 138.5 144.4 151.8 162.7 

Paperother than newsprint. ste eet oe en aan ice. eee ook 136.2 147.4 155.1 165.3 
Printings publishing sancdrallied tradestes .ae ee ae ee 137.3 142.8 146.9 152.5 

Printing and publishing other than daily newspapers............... 134.3 139.0 141.6 146.7 
Dailey NEWSPAPers ad. Oe eke cath TRU ak eee dee eae he Rete 142.4 149.4 15538 162.5 

Jronand: steel products ok. a ciety ee ee ee ee 139.9 143.3 148.0 156.4 
Agriculituralimplements nin. che eee Seen nae ee eee 138.9 142.5 144.6 143.5 
Hea ting*and cookine apparavuseenee sate aon eee ee ee 139.4 145.2 149.3 161.4 
Household, office, store and industrial machinery................. 137.8 1432.5 147.5 WB ies) 
TronJeastings 5. 2. Bhd, os Sees tetas ee een, SRO. Se ee 139.2 140.6 145.1 153.9 
Machine’shop products..e tae .re toe eee ie ee a 143.5 148.0 150.4 156.3 
Primary ironiand steel.) canine aves eee oR al eS We ee 140.1 148.9 165.2 
Sheet metaliprodiucts-. cee eee kee ee ice ae ee een 147.5 150.8 150.8 157.9 

‘bransportation 6quipment..cne. deme me. ae te eae ee eee 134.5 140.0 142.3 149.9 
Aircraft/and pants seen sins cet 2 eee ae. eee, Sa 141.8 154.2 158.3 163.6 
Auto repaik-and garages fergie aut. CNSR ee eee ee 137.4 145.1 144.8 155.6 
Motor-vehicles stan: 0c Haein seiner a eee 129.8 130.0 134.1 142.7 
Motor. vehicle parts and accessories.............-sceeecceecceeeces 140.5 144.5 147.1 157.4 
iRailroad-andirolling=stockse quipric mc ameretetrantcreereetatertee eee 128.4 134.1 By fed: 140.2 
Shipbuilding and repairing s4520.c2) tahoe choc eee eek ee 136.2 140.1 144.6 148.0 

Brass ancs.copper prOductss-n. ee ia. een eee ee ee ee 142.9 145.4 149.4 153.7 

Electrical apparatus and supplies. Fo) is. cc. os. <1 oules ca ce sa tteoubees 134.6 139.5 142.8 149.4 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment....................... 135A 142.4 143.3 148.9 
Radivsard tadio parte:,... ir vat ee eae eee ee ee ee 134.1 133.0 138.8 145.3 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and miscellaneous electrical prod- 

RIC UG re ic ee ate eee eg aaa ar ee nT Tan PT: hive prac RGus 134.5 140.4 143.5 151.0 
CEE DOM WCRB eho. tacos Sete ca Ele he ak ea Go bee tao 138.6 144.7 149.2 161.0 
Petroleum réfining and products"... eae See eke ae eee 143.4 147.5 154.0 164.0 
Chemical procucten sis otc © erage sis tae Pee ee Seek es ae 139.6 146.2 150.3 160.2 

Actas tal kalis; And igalts seen wore eee ee Wee eee eae bey, ee oe 142.8 147.9 153.2 164.2 
Medicinal, pharmaceutical, and toilet preparations................ 1B }3) 315) 141.4 144.5 T5525 
Paints:azd varnishes fo-4..-ct-iebers ves ste rien iene bene eens Lee 141.9 150.9 155.0 162.6 
Durableizoodss [hint fader ae ck See eek he EL eh a 136.3 140.0 143.7 151.2 
Won-durableigoGde®: «cy diac. lace chic ot Sete cc ei et: 132.8 136.9 140.7 148.3 
Construction (buildings and structures only)..................... 136.2 140.0 145.4 150.7 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...................... 136.9 140.6 142.9 152.0 

Dans POrtatiGnss:. «gece ees «Ue eee I eee 136.9 139.5 141.1 151.0 
FAIL WA ya Pee canes ay oOo RET TE Ei ee ee 137.2 137.8 137.8 146.3 

Urban and suburban transportation systems............e0ccceeeeeee 135.0 140.2 143.5 153.3 
‘Truck -tpanapor tation fali4 be aos sie pcb te 8 aa ak Sie eee a 136.7 144.1 149.0 158.3 
Water trangportationos ss: |. tae te os Batic te ante te ene 136.4 139.9 142.1 164.7 

Storage (terminal grain elevators only)...........ceceececeuceuceees 137.0 140.2 148.0 154.7 

@ommunication (telephone only Veo) coh dies! occa stare abowrticlatcarcs 136.6 147.6 152.8 157.6 

Electric Light-and Powers. 3s 8335 in i eee 145.5 149.7 158.1 169.7 
TRAC! face ee et sald, Be earn te Ses ey at ee ia S Rai cee, Rb 132.2 137.8 142.2 146.2 
Wholesale trades... a7 see tien. <rack Oe oe Loe tee eee eee 135.8 142.8 148.5 157.5 
Retail trade ches: opr heed. «1 ec re ee rR ee 130.8 135.8 139.8 141.8 
Porsanal Servilees. ao. 5) teks cs he eee eee a ae ee 123.3 128.6 132.3 136.1 
batundeies so Gets ee ees © Le eG Etre aa sae . Gl A  hee 125.8 13283 134.0 140.9 
Pres taurants Sarg. ce es co Rests Rhee, Peete kaati UN’ eel on Wed atone 122.9 128.0 132.0 135.3 
General Index, All Industries.......................... 133.6 137.9 141.7 148.7 


——— eee 


_ 1 These groups are composites of the manufacturing groups listed above. Durable goods include wood products, 
iron and steel products, transportation equipment, brass and copper products, electrical apparatus and supplies and 
clay products; non-durable goods include the remaining manufacturing industries. 
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16.—Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Manufacturing by Province, 
October 1956 
(Time Work) 
Industry and Occupation N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industrial Machinery— 
Machinisgemer: pices oe an Saece ¥4 De 1-52 1.78 1.68 2.03 
MSONCT re ee ra eit el sei ai 1.34 1.67 a 
Moulder— 
LOOR Sy ee ees ne mF 8 Ae a 1.68 LT 
MC HINeG ce ean SoA es = i ia} 1.59 
Newsprint— 
Mechine tender’. ..s.6.+..04: 3.38! an 3.30 3.25 an aa fa Sia 
HVONSfimIShere were cs we rete Phones 1.75! ae Pv bare ae es re 1.76 
Sawmills— 
MCI ELINA eect ete uke 0.99 1.05 1.12 rel se ge 1.32 1.84 
HWM DEM STAU Crotches tines at 1.06 1.02 1°32 ne ae 1.14 bs zl 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing— 
uteher seen tn ese oe ay Ae 1.70 1.52 1.78 1.638 1.78 1.84 
PUTHITO ECL ELVOT setsrsieccihaieeikcaisisie ential os 1.392 bes 1.66 163 es} 1.67 1.69 1.79 
Woollen and Worsted Woven 
Goods and Yarn— 
Woollen spinner, male............ eA ae 0.96 1.06 
Wieawertenialesc. sto ohetns sc deck ee ae ree 1.07 
1 Atlantic Provinces. 2 Maritime Provinces. 


17.—Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities, Oct. 1, 1956 


(Time Work) 
| 
Industry and Occupation Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction (buildings and structures only) 
brickiaverang-MiagOMe. «. esis) sous en eek 2.02 2.10 2.61 2725 2250 
(Carpen bens ner aie ee oo acticin eiccnt oes Led 1.90 2.40 2.05 2.25 
Mlectrician.Me hear eat aasa8 (ae. ek cise es 1.87 2.00 2.65 2.20 2.42 
ALCL eee ORs re ie ccs shee tase eee a 1.53 1.80 2.05 1.80 2.19 
[PIV PONS) 9+ a2 7 3) tel ee ee nen, © ae enn aeT ceil 1.91 2.12 2.45 2.25 2.35 
LELUNISOU Oyo) 2 3 pus ie ataneee Pas tee, Puna ge Oe ie a eet ea 1.86 2.12 2.44 2.25 2.55 
Dleetumetal worker. vo. co tassoc eel oes 1.63 1.90 2.40 2.00 2.30 
Labourer....... Soe AE Te AE en ee chal eel sa uk 1.26 1.30 1.45 1.20 1.66 
Manufacturing— 
EDOOUTCL IN Al Cee ce tid cwcaih cee ce eeee es 1.18 Peo 1.45 1.30 1.61 
Urban and Suburban’ Transportation 
Systems— 
Operator, bus, streetcar, and trolley bus!........ 1.49 1.552 evel 1.63 1.82 
Body repairman streetcar and bus............. — 1.67 1.86 1.73 1.97 
Repairman streetcar and trolley bus........... Wot 1.62 1.80 1.68 1.91 
PA CEMICTIAN MRE Rtas ae Cee bd Rn 1.68 1.66 1.83 1B 1.96 
bal cunerv emer e. Shr a MON nic meets tte ENG w cucie ne 1.38 1.29 1.50 1.30 1.62 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Trades— 
Daily Newspapers— 
Compositor, hand and linotype operator...... 2.40 2.81 3.01 1.99 2.63 
Boner inet. Oh SEAL LA SMIO TS. dias. doy Vins 227 2.70 3.01 1.94 2.63 
Other than Daily Newspapers— 
Bindery worker, hand, female............... 0.67 1.03 ete 0.96 1.36 
omapositor, Wand. - ok N Ms oon ba ode dea ca 152 2.18 2.80 1.91 Bil 
Mints Operator mracisashe. Feige oo soe —_ 2225 2.32 1.93 2.30 
[mecsiman CVLNGeT cb et eesc cu ae iaieekineieon ach 1532 2.08 Dae 1.89 2.30 
Ueressimanssplaven 1.44 ste ese n a oko See i ey 1.91 2.12 1.85 QS 
resniaaniOlseb men sats care ee eect tant — 2.46 2,02 2.00 2.44 
1 Maximum rates based on length of service. 2 Operators of two-man streetcars excluded. 
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18.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Employees in 
Selected Industries by Province 1952-56 


Atlantic Ate 
Industry and Year Prov- Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba a Alberta Ske 
inces! 
a hrs hrs hrs hrs lrs hrs hrs 
Workiclothinowe aed vcosscanee ee 19522 43.6 45.0 41.0 40.0 40.0 42.7 
1953 2 43.8 43.6 41.1 40.4 40.0 40.0 
1954 44.0 44.2 40.9 40.0 40.0 40.9 
1955 44.0 43.1 40.7 40.0 ae 40.5 
1956 41.7 43.4 40.8 40.0 40.0 40.4 
Pulpyandspapernacene.. ie neta 19522 47.0 48.2 42.8 40.0 40.0 
19532 44.2 46.4 41.3 ; 40.0 
1954 41.1 41.6 40.6 40.0- 40.0 
1955 41.3 40.7 40.5 : 40.0 
1956 41.3 40.7 40.6 40.0 
Wood products asses cesta e 19522 50.4 DIE. 46.2 44.2 44.0 45.7 40.6 
1953 2 49.9 50.7 45.7 45.3 45.4 46.1 40.4 
1954 51.0 51.2 46.0 44.2 44.0 45.5 40.7 
1955 50.2 50.0 45.8 44.2 44.0 44.7 40.6 
1956 50.1 50.0 45.4 44.2 44.0 44.8 40.3 
Meatiproductsmcmaanene. pace 19522 40.8 42.5 41.6 40.1 40.6 40.1 40.0 
1953 2 41.4 41.7 41.8 40.1 40.4 40.0 40.0 
1954 40.9 42.0 41.5 40.2 40.3 40.0 40.0 
1955 40.6 41.9 41.8 40.3 40.3 40.0 40.0 
1956 40.4 41.6 41.9 40.2 40.2 40.0 40.0 
Iron and its products............ 19522 Aion? 44.8 41.4 43.8 44.0 43.1 40.1 
19532 41.0 44.3 41.4 44.3 44.0 41.7 40.8 
1954 40.7 43.2 41.0 43.7 42.8 41.6 40.1 
1955 40.6 43.2 40.9 42.8 42.3 41.2 40.2 
1956 40.4 43.0 40.8 41.2 41.0 41.5 40.1 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 1952? 46.1 47.5 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.3 45.3 
19532 46.3 46.6 45.7 42.2 42.2 
1954 44.2 45.9 AUGy 83 42.5 42.3 
1955 43.8 46.5 44.7 40.3 42.3 
1956 43.8 46.4 44.7 41.1 42.3 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. ? Male employees only. 


Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Apr. 1, 1953-56 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 
Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Coverages tnecberation: lets be tet No.| 802,000 | 803,000 | 765,000 | 800,000 


PERCENTAGES or PLrant EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


40K CUE PORE ..ciobe eat or eee ao ee 43.3 52.8 57.9 62.1 
Over 40;anth under ado 2 Me ee a Oe es ee Lone 13.9 11.5 Ti? 
Le cio hd A eo Se Se ay BF) I Let ane POONER Y ig 10.1 thar 6.8 5.8 
A OLIMAR SA ce eg oe  Biag! Mee eae iat SARE eee nes SORT 1 eh 15.4 12.5 1b32 9.5 
Ovendd and inundertls.. 2 2... 8 Flo. chi eee bee wet, 2.0 age 1.8 ee 
AS cess, ahs: eka teessk eras te be ate Sees athe ee Senet 5a Oe 9.6 eo, al 6.0 
Over 46. 2S: Rre Sehio £8 eo aah WS kee 4.3 4.2 3.7 3.7 
Kimployees on a five-day weelfs tc... b..c Phe. ee 78.5 82.51 83.91 85.5! 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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19.—Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Apr. 1, 1953-56—concluded 


Apr. 15 
1954 


Apr. 1, 
1955 


Apr. 1, 


Item 1956 


Apr. 1, 
1953 


PERCENTAGES OF PLant EMPLOYEES 


Premium Rates— 
Employees in establishments where higher than straight- 


time rates are paid after daily or weekly hours. .......... 93.4 
Employees in establishments where time and one-half is paid 
artercailysoraweekl y DOUTS. cos. jee ds Vitis sec hexd desc%s es 92.2 46 88.6 


Shift Differentials— 
Employees in establishments where shift work is performed Te ans 78.02 
Employees in establishments where shift differentials are paid 66.2 5 68.6 


Paid Statutory Holidays— 


Employees receiving paid statutory holidays............... 94.7 93.6 94.4 93.8 
Employees being paid for the following number of statutory 
holidays— 
LOIRE 0 nee 00 INE aa Si a OR > a ee en AR 17.0 17,2 14.3 11.8 
Ree ete oe Pe ah at PA Nei sien ee cots Seton + 14.5 1B ed 12.6 8.4 
Leptin eco ry Rvet BSS DLN, Naame lenenties (8 EAs eies ptenla 04 Irae gi 12.6 Wes Were 12.0 
Sila 3c Gls sbiens Sieh a oN See ee ae EB MR ete Ln 1 aon 41.4 43.4 47.3 Gyles 
URGT ASV I) TUE Vota a ona aR A on 5 BCC ERT ye OI 0G ces Rega a ea 9.2 8.6 9.0 10.1 
Vacations with Pay— 

Eligible for at least one week with pay..................... 99.3 99.2 99.7 4 
WDCLWEEKIWIGL DAY. 1 cw Cli nied: ono ied ca hehe eas 91.1 89.3 90.3 90.0 
Auter One: Vear Omless.. Miata so del Woda ecss stork ok ek ah 87.3 85.8 89.3 89.1 
EGVICS MOMSDECINEGs ated: socio | atin es cis dine nok Srontecne 3.8 3.5 1.0 0.9 

Eligible for two weeks with pay..........0..e0.emeeeeeeeees 92.6 92.0 92.4 92.3 
titer? li yearior less. 3.0} cacseur bonne ERIE! a Bs ae te Sh 14.9 1525 15.6 15.5 

OY SiS) as sapien hee, te 3 Sree Wie Fa el Ree poate ale A 9.6 10.3 11.4 11.5 
OLY. CAL Sra oe ie. toe cand Peottrcg te Bo aie oie tiki 22.5 2o20 27.0 27.9 
3] SSREREU ES hes cs ce SOS pe kal Dadi Chee lle Mle A a 40.4 35.2 34.7 SB 
@ESree aa Reais Sor gn ea atts acces Men oe talon: ee 5.5 3.7 3.7 

Eligible for three weeks with pay........ betel karan) salva chat 50.8 53.6 60.0 62.9 

FAL LOL MIB ALS ow ae Se iether treo oe ak aioe meetin 28.8 36.9 43.7 47.0 
DORCAS ea tes ee wee ohn Ehe l hroec tet aac amas 10.9 6.9 6.4 5.6 
OCR CE Aaa eat Aare T occ teuns onan ae itee whee «6 Tle 9.8 9.9 10.3 
Pave TOL LOULLSWEEKS! WILT DAY oc vchs.e.d ohh steve Vie plmmeimnue wiewe ee 4.0 5.0 6.8 10.2 
PAGLOL CDS VEAL EO ts cc rd Che Souts Gt pecan eales 2 3.3 4.1 5.8 7.6 
SOHIVGE ete atang. oi Ay Sg Pear es ee 5 Se get Site iene en 0.7 0.9 1.0 2.6 
Mawersvaca biOnwperiOGsn.. Mache. sd sitietns of + sab one ck waleme 0.9 
Shutdown for Vacation— 
Employees in establishments reporting a shutdown period 61.5 58.9 
Employees in establishments reporting a shutdown period of 
BW Om CO KRioeeae rn ct iene Ohise es apo eiagiel el sccks enersiesess mete Soa 47.6 46.9 
Rest Periods— 
Employees in establishments reporting rest periods......... a 61.7 or 65.7 
Employees in establishments receiving two periods of 10 
POM COCR Cloke conte csc Ge chalet tstccene Gitlin Rictenasnteneninls ye 42.7 Rs 42.7 
Sick Leave— 
Employees in establishments reporting a provision for sick 
ROR Oli ENED cine orale tehehticte wnt chin as conciewion Gime te 12.7 
1 Includes a small number of employees in plants reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 2 Establish- 


ments accounting for 63 p.c. of the employees reported regular shift work; in those employing 15 p.c., shifts were 
worked occasionally. 
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20.—Summary of Working Conditions of Office Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Apr. 1, 1953-56 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 
COveRage taints ice attate re ee on eta een oe No.| 183,000 196,000 196,000 295,000 
PERCENTAGES OF Orricre EMpPLo YEES 
Standard Weekly Hours— 

Under Sian ace eked. oan ne EN eee ev ee ee 19.4 21.0 21.9 21.9 

BY 6 erence ached opium Aaa ype meee. Gme.G. Rek Me DU eae tk 30.1 34.9 38.2 40.8 

Over:8it-and ynder 40 4h Pee ee, speek Smt ey 19.1 15.0 12.0 9.6 

AON ara dterene ta Mia cates Stacy tan Toca a ae ctl ean Ry AE ee ge peg 21.2 PALL 20.0 OA? 

OVER AU rect so oe cick Tad ohaa ae eR ee et ee 10.2 8.1 7.9 6.5 

Employees,on “five-day week 3665... Se. .es ade eee 84.1 88.5} 89.13 90.91 
Compensation for Overtime Work— 
Employees in establishments reporting— 
Wompensa titte time off st 20. omens a eee), eae eae TLRS, 
Remuneration of straight-time rates...................04- 21.4 
Remuneration at higher than straight-time rates.......... 21.1 
Meal allowances? carte cee <1 ca e. ee tee se ei tase sige 41.4 
Othernrovasions: 7), nok Wk ek a. Mo ae eee Peo Beil 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees receiving paid statutory holidays............... 99.5 98.9 99.1 99.0 
Employees being paid for the following number of statutory 
holidays— 
TONG cic dre aces, ak, CEE epee Rc oa i ee 6.9 6.5 6.8 4.2 
TOS. sos Se el Peta SRO ee Ne ROR ee, 2 ie ees, 114.24 11.4 10.7 9.7 
oe SEE incre’ RES ae SALE Ne Me Rios ea NES: Oi Ae ded 57.4 61.0 61.1 60.8 
Doris DRM AENS tis leicls © Oe era ERT hy ED ee A ee 1651 13.6 14.9 AS 
More Glin: Ghar si schist ak ce ae ol ce, on ek oe 6.9 6.4 5.6 6.8 
Vacations with Pay— 

Eligible for at least one week with pay................0.05. 99.7 99.8 100.0 100.0 
wAiter 1 ear br less. 2. Bis seer. ox es Cee 56.1 65.0 69.4 69.4 
Service nobspecified :..ae ta. Ee ee ee 6.8 1.8 0.8 0.3 

Hligible fer two weeks with pay... 4o.t.5..02..ct.ccccenn.o. 97.7 96.0 98.6 98.7 
Aiton: lavear Gr lose Als ce<3)..5. ge one in eee 88.5 87.0 89.3 90.1 

CRY CALS Me aehidice RIT anette aries 4.6 5.0 5.3 5.2 
BEY CALS aia hecttes See oe acta cos meee on 0.7 0.8 1.0 0.9 
DEVCATO UH Mineo ts A tee Me in” eo, NE wc Me 1.9 1.6 1.3 2.0 
CHOSE Sse lain fore Me ere oy era ee OA Blane cr ee 2.0 1.6 esi 0.5 
Eligible for three weeks with pay..............ccecccecceee 60.6 63.8 69.4 71.9 
Atterr O'years Oriewersr i el ot ee 4.0 5.4 5.4 10.3 
Ae iNat cle ere © On AMIN ee Ree / Se eae Sehr Want tay etme S20 43.4 51.0 Dike 
ZO IV CATS 28c eI NAO oid eae ML Oe ee eee 14.5 U2 6.7 5 
CGH EYEE ork SARS dee ee Ne ae 10.0 7.8 6.3 4.8 
Eligible for four weeks with pay...........2..secccccccceuce 4.4 5.5 UK 12.9 
ASLCE NZD ORLA T, <ctocbhiek as hosgectae se ete ale We caata atin 3). 7) 4.2 6.1 9.1 
LO VIS) SAS uy or ena eee Oe Stel pene Me atts U ai Dts oot 122 13 ig 3.8 
Other vacattompertodge.:.5cs0-c a0 edo es he ee Ont 
Sick Leave— 
Employees in establishments reporting a provision for sick 
leAVe Bondo ce ce ee Ore aot ee hice re oe 93.7 oh 93.4 
Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— 
Employees in establishments reporting a group sickness or 
aceidentinsuranee plan. 3: ston bs he eke ok le ee 
Group Life Insurance— 
Employees in establishments reporting group life insurance. . 87.4 90.1 90.5 
Pension Plan— 

Employees in establishments reporting a pension plan....... 64.3 Cay! 74.4 78.4 

1 Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 53 days. 2 Meal 


allowances are sometimes reported as given in addition to other types of overtime compensation; or as the sole 
type of overtime compensation. 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—Wage rates for farm help have been increasing slightly 
over the past few years. Moderate gains were recorded in 1952 and 1953 and after levelling 
off in 1954 and 1955 the upward trend was resumed in 1956. The information on farm 
wages is provided by volunteer farm correspondents located in all provinces except New- 
foundland. 


21.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 and 
Aug. 15, 1952-56 


fh Norre.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1943-44 
edition. 


January 15 May 15 August 15 


Daly Monthly ait Monthly esis Monthly = 
Province and Year Seesmic eit its rear re Tas haere pares ee ene ; ; 


out 3) Out out out : out t 
Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritimes— 
RUG a ee Nemes URerM ee tk Ran 4.30} 5.40) 89.00/118.00) 4.30) 5.30] 92.00}121.00) 4.50) 5.60} 91.00/122.00 
MESTEL toa. eats y GERI Tete Eee 4.30} 5.20] 86.00}114.00) 4.30) 5.30] 87.00]115.00)| 4.60] 5.50} 85.00/118.00 
LOGY Ciera ha die ide heen tae ee ra 4,30) 5.40} 89.00}120.00) 4.20) 5.10] 87.00}111.00)) 4.50) 5.60} 92.00/123.00 
NG aeRO Seen Gare oe ree Se 4.40} 5.40) 86.00}114.00]| 4.50} 5.40} 92.00]116.00) 4.80] 5.70] 98.00/123.00 
ODORS 2 Baber eet be. .60} 5.60} 90.00}118.00]) 4.80} 5.70} 96.00/119.00] 5.00] 5.90/102.00/125.00 
Quebec— 
LOD eA ee ne ee Ses rag os Ft 4.70} 5.70) 96.00}129.00)) 4.60] 5.70) 95.00)132.00]) 5.10] 6.20}101.00/136.00 
TODS aero Piece eines Ghat > 4.70} 5.70) 90.00]125.00]) 4.80] 6.00) 95.00/127.00]) 5.10} 6.40] 97.00]131.00 
RO Od sti Maen Peed eee, Tek, 4.60} 5.90) 93.00}128.00)| 4.60} 5.80} 91.00/125.00]) 4.80] 6.00] 94.00/127.00 
LOSS ee ME Pack = Sas svcob aed « 4.60) 5.90} 91.00}125.00)) 4.60) 5.90) 92.00)/126.00) 5.10} 6.20] 96.00/131.00 
NGG ee le gs gs ecicioc oasis he eis 4.70| 5.90} 92.00}123.00] 5.10] 6.30/100.00/135.00] 5.50} 6.80/108.00 147.00 
Ontario— ‘ 

OST See Ei cianns cays 4.70] ~5.90) 87.00}121.00] 4.80) 5.90] 88.00}121.00] 5.40] 6.60] 91.00/124.00 
TOS Ne dene -chee nent oa 4.90} 6.20) 83.00/119.00] 5.10} 6.30] 90.00}123.00]) 5.60] 7.10} 93.00}128.00 
POSS Re Pe Aaa ret ohh as 4.90} 6.20) 84.00]118.00] 5.00] 6.20] 87.00/118.00]) 5.40} 6.80] 88.00/125.00 
iis 5 Rea eee. 4.90} 6.10) 84.00]115.00] 5.20) 6.60] 91.00/123.00!] 5.50] 6.80] 90.00/125.00 
TVS the wa Phone apy tp Dake Lateleee ea e ad 5.20} 6.60} 86.00)126.00) 5.50} 6.80} 96.00)131.00] 6.00) 7.60/104.00/138.00 

Manitoba— : 
TOES avec RES “pat neeeel Een beeen cua 4.40} 5.40} 80.00}107.00] 5.10} 6.40/102.00)134.00) 6.20) 7.90)107.00}141.00 
Lb ies 8 8 oe Reirson ee CRS oe 4.50] 5.50} 76.00/108.00]) 5.30] 6.90}105.00/140.00]| 6.00) 8.10]110.00}141.00 
ICY Ce se tag RR SRN ek A Riana 4.60] 5.80] 78.00/110.00)) 5.00} 6.20/104.00)135.00/) 5.90) 7.20/105.00)130.00 
NOS Stee ta | Artitecsds Sh. au.c ok 4.20] 5.80] 75.00/114.00)) 5.10} 6.70) 99.00}127.00) 5.80} 7.10]102.00/128.00 
TESTES Sone HE oy pada 2 i ne aaa Nhl 4.60} 6.80} 78.00}116.00] 5.50] 6.90/110.00/148.00)| 6.40} 7.70/116.00)151.00 
Saskatchewan— 

THE ees RRR 6 NR a 4.10} 5.80) 75.00/114.00) 5.40) 6.60/113.00)146.00) 7.30} 8.30}119.00}151.00 
1CORa eee oe eae 4.70} 6.10} 81.00}117.00) 6.00) 7.50)122.00/148.00]) 6.60) 8.10/124.00}152.00 
ROSS. Sees eae ec See ee eal 4.90! 6.10} 80.00)111.00) 5.80} 7.50)118.00)145.00)] 5.90) 7.50}120.00/148.00 
LIOS)5): a spre aie eC 5 See iis ied 4.30} 5.80) 74.00}/109.00)] 5.40) 6.80/116.00)141.00)] 6.20} 7.90}118.00}151.00 
ING. sitet Se Ses eee eaten 4.70| 6.40] 77.00}115.00)) 5.80) 6.90/120.00)150.00)) 6.60} 8.20}127.00/159.00 

Alberta— 
ES cite ee <i i Sart 4.50} 5.50} 91.00}/125.00) 5.70} 6.90)112.00/145.00]) 7.00) 8.10}118.00/155.00 
IOUS. ac eee ie ue 5.20] 6.20} 96.00}131.00]} 6.20} 7.60/115.00)154.00]) 6.50} 8.10/122.00}156.00 
TAD Si a Sa te: a ae 5.50} 6.80} 97.00}135.00] 5.70} 7.30}115.00)148.00)) 6.10] 7.40/117.00/152.00 
His ee ern. tas cours 4.70} 6.00} 93.00}125.00) 5.50} 7.30)112.00/145.00] 6.10) 7.50}115.00)151.00 
LOSE Seine ena koe ee 5.00} 6.60} 94.00}/130.00) 6.30} 7.70)122.00)160.00] 6.60) 8.00)123.00}157.00 
British Columbia— 
POG ee Pe ee eT LS 6.60} 7.90} 92.00)146.00) 5.90} 7.20)107.00}152.00]} 6.40) 7.40}112.00)145.00 
RUD Sere aid, ae A 6.80} 8§.60/110.00)146.00)| 6.12} 7.90/108.00}160.00|)) 5.75) 7.00}110.00/146.00 
Gad wis, ees co ees es EL ES 6.20} 8.30) 99.00)140.00) 5.90} 7.50}111.00}/156.00})) 6.80} 8.00/120.00/159.00 
LD OMM ATR ERT. acess Ai SS. Cee 6.00} 8.00}100.00)140.00)| 6.60} 7.90)114.00}153.00/ 6.70] 8.00}115.00/160.00 
TUS: OE Se 0s ot Se et ees ee oy 6.20} 8.00/101.00}147.00)| 6.60) 7.90}115.00)154.00) 7.60} 8.50/120.00)165.00 
Totals— 
TERA. 2 hahha al 9 dh ci iad a le ete 4.60) 5.70) 86.00/121.00)| 4.90) 6.00/101.06)135.00) 5.60) 6.70/105.00/139.00 
Gn ee sce ect ee 4.70} 5.80) 87.00/122.00)| 5.00) 6.26)105.00)138.08) 5.59) 6.80)/107.00)140.09 
514 Breen 3 Cae ee ee ee ee 4.60) 5.90) 88.00)/122.00]) 4.80) 6.00/192.00/133.00) 5.16) 6.40)106.00/139.00 
LOS SE ag ae ee ane ae 4.60) 5.80) 85.00)119.00] 4.99) 6.10/103.00)133.00) 5.40) 6.60/103.00/136.00 
1 pit Algae Nee GG Sadi 5 0 eae ae 4.80} 6.10) 86.00)/123.00] 5.30) 6.40/108.00/142.00) 5.80) 7.00/115.00/149.00 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, applies 
to all persons employed under a contract of service, except the following: employment in 
specified industries or occupations such as agriculture, horticulture, forestry (effective 
Jan. 1, 1956, coverage was also extended to certain employments in these three industries) ; 
the Canadian Armed Forces; the permanent public service of the Federal Government; 
provincial government employees except where insured with the concurrence of the govern- 
ment of the province; certified permanent employees of municipal or public authorities; 
private domestic service; private duty nursing; teaching; certain director-officers of cor- 
porations; workers on other than an hourly, daily or piece rate, earning more than $4,800 
a year unless they elect to continue as insured persons; employees in a charitable institution 
or in a hospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital 
consents to insure certain groups or classes of persons with the concurrence of the Com- 
mission. All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece-rate (including a milage rate) 
are insured regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive 
$4,800 or less at weekly, monthly, yearly or commission rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, the total paid by each group being equal. The Federal 
Government contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the combined employer-employee 
contributions and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941 to Mar. 31,1956, 
employers and employees contributed $1,569,863,590 to the Fund and the Federal Govern- 
ment added $313,982,080. Interest and profit on sale of securities amounted to $197,095,791 
and fines of $250,318 made a total revenue of $2,081,191,779. 

Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 1956, 
total benefit payments amounted to $1,226,993,261, leaving a balance of $854,198,519 


in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Government of Canada bonds and, 
as at Mar. 31, 1956, the par value of bonds held amounted to $853,253,000. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, EFFECTIVE OCT. 2, 1955 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Rate of Benefit 
Range of Earnings Woot We f faving Ben ‘Person 
Employer | Employee Stamp? i A a Without With 


Dependant | Dependant 


cts cts cts. cts $ $ 
Less than $ 9.004....... 8 8 16 Besssthany200+.be1 4 08 6 8 
$ 9.00 to $14.99........ 16 16 32 20 and@iunder 27 «7... <. 9g 12 
$1500 tox$20,99........ 24 24 48 He 5S Se eee 11 15 
S2E 007 t0. 3263905 jee 30 30 60 Somes SOD) Sit oe as 13 18 
$27.00 to $32.99........ 36 36 12 30), ie ie ie eee 15 21 
$38200310) $3899" tye 42 42 84 45s oct OUR ates: 17, 24 
$39.00 to $44.99........ 48 48 96 SO. SO eRe 19 26 
$415 200 602850599 eee 52 52 1.04 Ba rc ee DS hao 21 28 
$51.00 to $56.99........ 56 56 ib iB, 58 to OO eeecee e 23 30 
$5 S00OLLOVEI Ts.) ees: 60 60 1.20 
1 The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week irrespective of the number of days in which 
the earnings are obtained. 2 Unemployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee con- 
tributions. 3 Rates calculated on the average weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks 


preceding claim. Since Oct. 2, 1955, a claimant to qualify for benefit must have at least 30 weekly contributions 
in the last 104 weeks prior to claim; 8 weeks must be in the last 52 weeks. (These periods of 104 weeks and 52 weeks 
may be extended under certain circumstances. ) 4 Employees earning less than $9 in a week receive one-half 
of a 32-cent stamp (8 cents from the employer and 8 cents from the employee). 


The duration of benefit is related to the contribution history—one week’s benefit for 
every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum of 36 weeks. The 
rate of benefit is determined by the average of the contributions in the past 30 weeks. 
No benefit is payable in a benefit period until a claimant has served a waiting period equiv- 
alent to one full week’s benefit. 
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Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which 
the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable 
employment; being an inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public 
funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence 
outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period 
not exceeding six weeks may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own 
misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable 
employment. 

Seasonal benefit is payable in the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 15 to certain claimants whose 
benefits have been exhausted or who have insufficient contributions to qualify for regular 
benefit. 

22.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act by Industrial Group 
and Sex 1955 and 1956 


Note.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


1955 1956 
Industry _—<—————— 
Male Female Male Female 
No No. No No 

ACTS CTY S18 CORSO as a Ea OAR ee ot A 3,560 580 5,750 650 
MOTCSUPY ANG COSEING cosa) ieee janes oe aule eesti vee male 952 74,690 1,650 122, 450 3,020 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping.......................005- 310 5 670 30 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.....................200005 94,720 3,840 100,840 3,970 
MST eee cre ee eee ee cae a olctoaren rs kicks mato nlesd 6 ated 49,610 1,240 58,500 1,720 
LORDS) ESET "gh, Seperate Ping iret eee a a EA 26,940 1,290 24, 480 860 
IR GistTOuARININI ts se ott. cen ales 5. CRRA ee ot oe Oe 9,980 150 8,320 260 
Ovarmvingnclay.and sand pits.g.02 . facaaswese iene Oke 4,030 140 4,620 110 
PrOSTIC CU een etn cinta ee ee ress on ee OAL Cee 4,160 1,020 4,920 1,020 
RUPEE E A CORUT LIN cys ooh yee ic cers averas xotens snathais hacer Donal eco darsanae eu 911,580 272,940 920,680 298,250 
HIGOHBIANCRDOVCEABES 3 ftom eter ie od. cRacn ae iccoce Serie wis wane 110,560 40,690 113, 850 49,500 
‘obaeco andj tobacco products... .. sc... wee ve wees ess 58 8, 200 4,870 3,770 5,360 
RUUD) DEERE OCU ELS Sen sce tor enn Mola ote eincce Hasan ath nds eee 15,280 4,810 15,410 5,040 
MEA UIC ERD EOCUCHS re Tae et eee cease TAA vin Oc eye ous exe omnia Re 16,170 11,710 15,500 12, 820 
Wextile products; except clothing... .2 .0.0.0)..8 2+ ..usuilats +. 4 38, 930 22,500 36,130 22,890 
OLE OSES 8 TS Se EO Tn hn Pee Oe ce a 32,070 67,070 29,500 70,880 
Wood products...... Boas is eae ay Sa ae oe Oe et eae mes 104, 840 9,070 106, 430 9,720 
EANGL: PEOG WEES ae sicis Ho io ae, Hat Paltaleh Bey cae, Seo Presi osehehe yar 72,700 12,090 72,770 12,940 
Printing, publishing and allied trades.............022...005- 37,360 17,190 37,110 18,260 
rameanG StCel DTOCUCtS sie ah.eiics > said bic koh aati ss 154, 470 17,540 158, 250 18,000 
Miran spoOrtacion SQUIDIMeNU Asati ec, «2c | seis s Oe ihn wayne Oulee. aile ee = 136, 220 11,100 138, 330 12,160 
INoneierrous anetal products: secre: shot ca odes dans 47,110 6,410 46,180 6,980 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................ceeeeeeeee 46, 650 20,020 49,240 22,820 
Nonsametallic mineral products. . ..c.Jee. get . os. odds cies 31,930 3,570 34,790 4,320 
IBFOCUEtSLOMDCLTOLEUTN AN: COAL s:c:ccce. 5 cp ceuste ee o)cisnavela ler ehe ononeuadreee 10, 410 940 10,670 1,040 
Fe TOINICAl PLOCUCHRES “soe aOR. ce es a es 37,450 13,470 36, 250 13,770 
Miscellaneous ManulACtUTing... 2 .s-ctis ose 4 bee od eeleineewersnrte sale 16, 230 9,890 16,500 11,750 
(EXO TRS el) Ce 8 CT ie Jes acy te Bs Gere es Oakes om Mee ark ee ee en 262,980 7,960 369, 040 9,140 
General COntLACbOIS vsctaS on siehisss tee cae os we et ee 174, 320 4,650 262, 980 5,550 
RI CORLTACLOISS attert See A ice = acs bet Laer 88, 660 3,310 106, 060 3,590 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 269,150 50,510 281, 280 54, 760 
Mires DOC LAUT eo. crochet Aste: aicse a oie leer roaes Bel os A vias 236,210 15,280 248, 830 17,560 
“SUREIETID), a pales, cet SA Rae ot ER ORR PRIA SRO FE re a 12,900 2,160 10,970 1,660 

CC OATNIN TCA LONER tee ISS, EtG MERE, cate vce ween. 20,040 33, 070 21,480 35,540 
Public Utility Operation.................. 0. ccc ccc e cece eee 35,840 5,040 34,260 5,510 
“VSI PDS TGS tess ell eee eit fee al DO Rene ar oe 365,040 210,260 365,670 242,410 
BY BMlenAlO \ re aia et es S... PRR Oe NG wa coe Sao © 129, 680 40,540 121, 460 42,190 
COLT ete MeeVee PAE TE hoe hee RT NE cz ctsthl ta, aah Beste bie HRTETE Dh aveatle's 226,360 169,720 244,210 200, 220 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. ...................... 47,130 76,880 46,860 48,080 


1 Less than an estimated 100 persons. 
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22.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act by Industrial Group 
and Sex 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Industry 


Service. 0.0. Foe Poe ee es 
Community: smc cck, Mamie 
Govermmentim nee. oe cae 
Recreations hak: Hae: vest ae 
IBUSINCSS*syoar aaat  e 
POrsOn alten cee eee 


Unspecified.................... 


Claimants#22055. 3 eee; 


wire Lor elrorettenleirenis! (els, (olivine ‘e" elas v iu xells) eye) (encore ep 


1955 
Male Female 
No. No. 
242,140 170,300 
15,730 17,990 
116, 330 30,950 
10, 680 6,560 
28, 490 22, 860 
70,910 91,940 
11,120 3,370 
99,860 44,480 
2,409,120 847,820 


1956 
Male Female 
No. No. 
268,470 208,070 
19,280 23, 630 
119, 840 31,040 
14,170 7,450 
32,230 28, 880 
82,950 117,070 
23,980 8,420 
178, 460 89,616 
2,718,410 1,007,920 


23.—Persons Establishing Regular Benefit Periods, Benefit Periods Terminated, and 
Duration and Amount of Benefit Paid, by Province 1955 and 1956 


Nortre.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 


Duration of Benefit! 
Persons 
scans Benefit Amount 
Province s iarpcreireue. Periods *) | of Benefit 
Periods Terminated Complete Partial Paid 
Weeks Weeks 
No. No. No. No. $ 
1955 
INewiound lam dhey eee. o ke: eetenee a 0) Cp ee 21,080 24,732 50, 764 12,100 | . 6,109,056 
Prinee Hidwardr stands. 9-455 onan  e aoe 4,596 11,072 2,540 995,316 
Nova, Scotian vate .h ce eee eee eee 40, 840 41,676 98, 920 35, 048 9,448,924 
New: Bruns WiCk st o.c.0..58 Ree oye eee es ve Bbiloe 39,196 deel24 26, 656 8, 962, 840 
Quebec. i. hsp esse on ee ee oe 273, 084 311,040 690, 984 198,532 69, 340, 180 
Ontarios 20. Seek ok ee eee eee 280, 848 333, 840 749, 452 216,548 71,092,308 
Mian boa. ate eh aes Ree Ese eee ive LMR 36, 856 42,592 120,568 29,764 9,668, 732 
Saskatcheweante cect. tac ee: cok ete een 24232 25,508 80, 400 16,260 5, 940, 936 
FAV Der baling a een ee ce ey Lr Be i el 46,392 ile 2a 98, 804 33, 000 10, 482,780 
British Cohimbiaten. nr eee a eee 86, 932 103, 440 234, 676 83,528 21,050, 280 
DOCAISS 1955: 8 oe Seen oe EER = oh 849,368 977,892 | 2,212, 7642 653, 9762] 213, 041,352 
1956 
TNT Wd O Uni Cll earn Cl ecpscreacte payed eer neve tees eae eee 22,548 19,032 252,024 82,792 5, 636, 232 
IPnin Cond ciwardelsl an Gaerne nae eae ee 4,280 3,512 49,424 6,516 933,748 
INOVSIOCObIAL Mentone... aan. ak, Pee 38, 348 38, 004 374, 476 90, 852 8,054, 996 
iNew: Brunswiclen. ess, Peer a te ee. 36, 396 30, 456 359, 656 61,736 7,607, 632 
QUGDEES cocci CA: SP teen. 267,028 251,580 2,759,016 427, 884 57,458, 096 
ONCE. aictee eee Atelier  e a 267, 264 272,164 2,470,212 447,304 52,179,184 
MEANIT ODS’ «cee! Sanat Sia pear eae ae bee ORE Tee dene 38, 856 34, 896 414, 428 64,208 8,419,372 
Saskatche ware. Ao ccc ocbe era cea eR RE Ce 24,208 22,808 284, 356 35,296 5; 897, 468 
Alberta: cbs ee are oe LR ee etre 44, 032 44, 320 393,704 92,148 8,655,628 
British:Columbiaes me. eee eee ee ee 91,464 84,516 748, 244 151,036 16,321,956 
Totals 1956-443 Oren te eee 834, 424 801,288 | 8,105,540 | 1,409,772 | 171,164,312 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————————————————— es eS 


1 For January to September in 1955 duration was calculated on a ‘day’ basis. Total number of days for that 


period was 52,408,092. 


2 October to December only. 
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24.—Number of Regular Benefit Periods Terminated during 1955 and 1956 classified by 
Amount of Benefit Authorized and Paid 


Norr.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 


———————SOESSSSSSSSSOSSSSSOeeeEEeEeeeeoeoeoelele $< 


1955 1956 
Amount of Benefit ao SS SS Sa ee 
Authorized Paid Authorized Paid 
No No. No No 
Lo ay SPE a ed tk Ny le — 81, 408 — 88,016 
; mite a0 LF set RO SOTO CI a ED fa ae ne eS ML ] | 41,080 | [ reer 
Se Oe ene bate te Eta eg oak ae \ 47, 240 J 47, 80 

ete SENS AES ania ie eae a a ee 17,552 43, 652 ( 5,084 | 42’ 124 
OS A SN SN | 46,500 39,748 
Sy tolb et oD aie Ui ce is i I OR ed ea i ial ed 20,992 48,796 6,356 37,116 
HI DSS TUR ee ec 2 i eR ra CM DL lea 28, 236 50, 820 8,728 34,916 
UATE BIB Otis 58 St eee ok Rein Oe 7 le RE Oe it AM Ne 28,764 49, 044 9,584 Sone 
Hak Se HIG OLA 5 9c eke cha? aR, Sane eee cae 35, 260 52,248 12,572 31,680 
SOU O LLU see etree! pk Pee eS PS wate 33, 468 47,476 15,068 30, 764 
\ LCOS TEU DS Ba Se os Sie a Tie Gace BI A ORT De ee tee 82,840 44,056 16,712 30,144 
BOUU SE aLO eee Re ere te ee rk betes ete 84,532 43,744 17,196 27,616 
PAZUE SOO eRe MU MR. SD eee wiv Sb 32,652 38, 980 20,576 27, 264 
PA peer Regs ice Sed a Gs Se ap 30,500 35, 944 23,660 26, 756 
CTELO DES Pat te 2c Gah oe Sea ag be ir aE od 28,384 31,864 22,520 24, 260 
ACLU: PAUL ea oleba tS Str catalina ea RSE ira eee Lae aad 27,744 28,904 22,336 21,964 
SAUL e oa BRE a Oe perma ae nia Esa 27,008 26,744 23,892 21, 388 
“ASE U ES BRE oer a ae et ete ee ag Pea aie 24,016 22,224 24,324 20,300 
Pe SDs Rae Pee 5 euetltiee Spay aaa Dee ane a nee ee ig 24,184 20,764 23,164 16,992 
SOUS OCUEMRER STUN Reon arn Gece ee Pee 22,700 18,540 24,728 17, 436 
PI CUb OUOt Petherton ne pee ae aide 21,160 16, 420 28,200 17,624 
“SAAC SILI) se Poort San ee, oi a ean RE ee ig 49, 660 32,960 55,688 32,248 
in Ue aOU RMN ieee ct nce ic tte Visite. ete ee 44,896 23, 820 55,140 24,096 
Ome BO Le ea eater Wieck tee ae sens ete patron ssa erp ner aes ee 41,768 18,348 54, 764 16, 856 
PD Ueto OO Ray enn ee a ss Ben ah ee Te Bemees 39.536 13, 124 37,044 9, 888 
VOUS OCU eet eee gested inte scik ney Chim ane a ers | 37,796. 10,672 43,580 8,276 
PSO OOO Daten ian Se Ae Sera thc cee cacth che See RE te nll whee My 35, 664 7,984 33, 212 5,508 
NUDES eRe Sear aay ieee Pree Rs eee a eigen hee Fae 34, 844 6,920 27,016 4,020 
Si VS. dae Shel eee, cae ene ie eae ee He eo 32, 428 5,160 30,980 4,180 
OOO S00 nda beet eons echt ces. Memes SEG) Fy anes 52,148 7,556 53,076 5,756 
SOOO ERO GO epee tener me mm cr Arye ch atin hele ge ae 36, 692 4,576 31,576 2,928 
WEED Roye Ohare. 5 056 an ge ae i alee oo ee a ce 102, 468 10,324 74,512 9,928 

SDOGAIG SSE ih sa Spee ea ps a eee ae 977,892 977,892 801,288 801, 288 


#d.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated during 1955 and 1956 and Duration of Benefit Paid, 
classified by Weekly Rate of Benefit Authorized and Dependency Status 


Nortz.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. Rates of contribution and benefit were revised effective Oct. 2, 1955. 


eR ee ee ee 


1955 1956 
Dependency Status and B Duration of Benefit! Duration of Benefit 
$ enefit Benefit 
Weekly Rate of Benefit Periods Periods es 
Termin- : ermin- : 
Complete Partial Complete Partial 
ated Weeks Weeks ated Weeks Weeks 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
With Dependants................. 475,596 | 1,125,992 347,296 389,860 | 3,969,456 748,188 
WUINGeT SS Arata cts ok aa 64 272 36 as Bae ate 
oh, Gide: Mig ieeee leer Spaee ae en eB 400 988 108 380 5, 636 1,032 
SHUN SO ee ere ie eae ea ee 1,976 5,564 884 1,596 23,184 Snoge 
TY ys oh ee YB he 5,676 14, 664 3,760 4,784 70,344 8,648 
iil oe ace get a ne ea a ae ir rrr 16, 268 36, 804 10, 768 13,392 176,216 28,156 
Mere he ih ow the ae tT 8) aoe 9 102,244 223, 240 63, 852 68,940 787,080 142,524 
«AE So rad JB IO bea RR ee a 348, 968 844, 460 268, 388 239,032 | 2,216,716 505,740 
» CS eee ape ae HANS us io ae 18, 336 208,516 16, 928 
DS ean Eee era ere iiis ste baceitens ok ne a nee a 15,588 188,544 16,332 
$00 ees See renner eri eee: te on ae 27,812 293, 220 25, 496 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 786. 
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25.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated during 1955 and 1956 and Duration of Benefit Paid, 
classified by Weekly Rate of Benefit Authorized and Dependency Status—concluded 


Under 


Dependency Status and 
Weekly Rate of Benefit 


er 


1956 


Duration of Benefit 


Complete 
Weeks 


4,136,084 


26, 852 
191,964 
389, 652 
607, 984 

1,204, 808 
1,316,472 
138, 460 
123, 708 
136, 184 


Partial 
Weeks 


661,584 


“2928 
25, 696 


1955 
Benefit Duration of Benefit! Benefit 
Periods |—————— Periods 
Termin- Complete Partial Termin- 
ated Weeks Weeks ated 
No. No. No. No. 
502,296 | 1,086,772 306, 680 411,428 
196 752 148 a 
2,800 5, 804 1,368 Pts V4 
22,000 41, 204 10,396 16,988 
45, 400 92,040 27,052 36, 828 
75,076 154,996 49,544 59, 220 
157,944 3832, 728 92,476 118,024 
ee 880 459, 248 125 , 696 143,504 
SA 12,336 
4 ae 10,196 
& 12,180 
977,892 | 2,212,764! 653, 976: 801,288 


8,105,540 


1,409,772 


1 October to December only; for January to September duration was calculated on a ‘day’ basis. Total number 
of days for that period was 52,408,092. 


26.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated during 1955 and 1956 and Duration of Benefit 
Paid classified by Age of Claimant 


Age Group 
1955 

Under 20 YOATS. oe ee eeeee esse eeeee ee ees 
207, DBA a9 RR. eae Ee 

25 - 29 Bile i AO ee RM a ora ee oe 
BOS SiO Apes coe ean ee et meee eo 
DO yO OWE Be Ob Ee co otoit oc eee, ate als 
40 - 44 Gnkt. Sey. oondt east. Kee 
45 - 49 Si aba Ait. halt any cae en sey SE, 
SO OAs Roe tere war there cies ee nents 
55 - 59 oe TTR OR Ee 
COR eT cers rian eae es ey. eran 
G5 S=TGO CSc rethn oae eee ee ee 
GOVAN ON OR EE a ieee xe Ce 
Wrispecihed Wes owes ek eda 
Dotalssr1gaar se ce ce 

1956 

Under20:years dais Meet ee ee 
205 HDA OUR! bog, RANE Oe: Peet a ae 
25 - 29 Led Ee 6 a a ce et 
SOK tae Pee er ha ets ee 
385 —- 39 x Same, 1 MO SNe 2 < Set - 
40 - 44 i a pee Fr leirhe Seee RINE ten Oe 
45 -— 49 Pe ei bharkd ote rete oa ERS 
50 - 54 Fe Pea cass cht cleanin tiie aa ee 
55 - 59 MS) Neen OS 25k enn Le 
60 - 64 Se ec SP eich Le AE 
Goma 60. i Sce ERG Ara a 7h ee ee ee 
VOPANCAGOVERY He SNe ot Hose ae eas uth 
Unspecified secs eee eee 
Totalsy 19565....0032 set sen ck 


1 October to December only for 1955; for January to September duration was calculated on a ‘day’ basis. 


Nortre.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 


Duration of Benefit! 


Lapsed 


658, 404 


22,028 
116, 860 
115, 844 

92,876 

73,376 

63, 964 
54,196 


Benefit Periods Terminated 


Exhausted 


No. 


20,632 
53,320 
41,864 
35, 212 
28, 868 
28,580 - 
25,576 
22,056 
18,932 
15,340 
15,732 
10, 928 
2,448 


319,488 


5, 880 
19, 160 
16,472 
14,512 
12,316 
12,308 
11,292 


pone 
eriods : 
g Complete Partial 
Terminated Weeks Weeks 
No. No. No. 
40 , 832 49,512 23,348 
168, 056 311,788 95,360 
158, 220 324,112 96, 660 
129,192 277, 184 91,528 
100, 852 214, 468 71,568 
93, 024 201, 904 67, 856 
79,532 186, 484 60, 264 
65,172 154, 864 48,780 
49,372 132, 664 35 , 008 
34, 892 107,552 Zomlae 
30, 804 144,172 20, 468 
18,156 86,784 12,262 
9,788 Olen Gs Cara 
977,892 2,212, 7641 653,976! 
27,908 214, 352 33, 448 
136,020 1,128,788 195,772 
132,316 1,185,888 212,488 
107,388 955 , 348 188,592 
85 , 692 768,316 154, 808 
10,202 717,968 146,560 
65, 488 649,588 131,328 
53,072 568, 220 106,524 
39, 488 474, 324 80, 388 
37,096 649, 064 ES 
1212 357, 260 36,540 
14, 896 363, 792 35 , 820 
8,440 72,632 14, 232 
801,288 8,105,540 1,409,772 


number of days for that period was 52, 408, 092. 


663,392 


137,896 


Total 


wate _- 


Rp 
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27.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated during 1955 and 1956 and Duration of Benefit 
Paid classified by Occupation 


Norr.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 


1955 1956 
Oceupation Benefit Duration of Benefit! Benefit Duration of Benefit 
bagi —_-- BS ee — 
ermin- : ermin- ; 
Complete Partial 3 Complete Partial 
ated Weeks Weeks ated Weeks Weeks 
No No No No. No No 

IManaperialavtait. ine ei ween set 7,592 23,992 4, 232 7,048 95, 340 9, 788 
ITOLCSSIONAla Ae etn veo Pra eae 7, 068 16, 188 3,408 5, 960 61, 904 7,156 
Clerical Peet nce seks oe eee 74, 032 206, 372 36, 840 64, 452 746, 604 92, 552 
SL TANSPOREATIONU. . fic x ob ok. att 89,912 214, 940 61,276 77, 900 803, 456 152.-8h2 
Communications. os ees. cs. eee Seed 6, 460 17, 404 8, 292 5, 896 78, 840 9,072 
Commercial’ <.caciase. eck: Pabst: 50,376 112, 160 28, 652 45, 636 532, 104 90, 368 
Financial. .... 624 1, 848 436 Oe 4,656 6468 
GL VICE Es ohare eee as. oe eh 81,020 241,000 48,716 67,988 896, 604 118, 900 
Rersonalter nf 3 omen 4.88 ese ees 86, 972 108,624 22,264 82,3848 418, 080 54, 864 
Porsestie se ee 6 ee 25, 892 78,024 16,084 23,252 290, 868 84, 860 
Protective...... pend Te Aen Lah, 18, 428 49, 428 9,392 10,780 172,928 21,376 
Oper r Moe Bees. se poe, dled Ledes 4,924 976 1,608 20, 228 2,800 
ASICULENTAl Petatciats Soa kod... 4,956 16,672 8, 724 3,636 43,640 4,816 
Fishing, trapping and logging....... 62,016 70,208 24, 204 46, 344 458,124 77, 988 
Fishing and trapping.............. 1,052 2,316 £76 676 7,244 972 
DSEING Se crenata oh eee 60, 964 67,892 23,398 45,668 450, 850 77,016 
IY GMS Feerecos heey Lat i he) ie oe 20, 204 41,196 16, &80 19,716 131,720 52,908 
Manufacturing and mechanical...... 226, 164 468, 252 191, 644 173,672 | 1,448,212 306, 700 
Electric light and power............ 15,056 43, 980 9, 588 12,052 132, 388 20, 640 
ONnBtTHClI Ont Gemtene eat ickic hs cake 115, 672 252, 760 77,748 99, 892 931, 140 176, 860 
PERI OULCIA: <5 AIR on coca sheds oe. 202,940 457, 212 134, 600 157, 360 1, 606, 556 270, 292 
Wnspeciied este ste. = coy hee ees 13, 800 28, 580 8,736 13, 164 134, 252 23, 252 
Totals, All Occupations....... $77,892 | 2,212,764) 653,976! 801,288 | 8,105,540 1,499,772 


1 October to December only; for January to September duration was calculated on a ‘day’ basis. Total number 
of davs for that period was 52,408,092. 


28.—Persons Establishing Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, 
by Province 1955 and 1956 


Nortr.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 


19551 19562 
Province Persons Persons sige Me 
Establishing] Benefit Amount ||Establishing = Amount 
Benefit Days Paid | of Benefit Benoit —  eot Benefit 
Periods Periods Complete Partial 
No. No. g No. No. No. $ 
Newfoundland......... 9,384 335, 166 1,103,964 12,108 107,616 3,696 2,294, 160 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,198 84,136 231,289 2,384 22, 864 1,056 392,920 
Nova Scotia... .:... 11,486 475,088 1,428,724 12,976 106, 232 6, 880 1,992,640 
New Brunswick........ 14, 854 580,374 1,696, 243 17,140 140,535 7,264 2,694,720 
Oirehees > 248s casas. &3, 468 8,218,690 9,394,301 89, 288 692,536 31,504 13,424, 040 
PD BURTIO GAS S ons cers stews 70, 180 2,749,692 8,164, 423 65,512 476, 864 25,748 8,904,800 
Manitoba ..-. <1 co. f, 13,244 537,412 1,597,416 12,944 109,212 5,872 2,027,160 
Saskatchewan......... 9,502 375,352 1, 138, 634 9,576 84,708 8,452 1, 665, 200 
LAUT ct a a 12,210 444,964 1,378,049 11,728 85,144 ley 1,688, 280 
British Columbia...... 23,524 902, 420 2,757,598 22,040 156, 492 9,980 2,995,000 
OURS ot ens 250,000 | 9,703,294 | 28,890,641 253,696 | 1,982,204 100,604 | 38,079,928 
1 Jan. 1 to Apr. 15. 2 Jan. 1 to Apr. 21. 
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Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. The 
public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal-provincial arrange- 
ment for more than two decades, were taken over by the Commission on Aug. 1, 1941, and 
additional offices were established in all provinces except Quebec. The Commission 
established its own offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government thereupon reduced 
the number of its offices. 


29.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices 1947-56 and by Province 1955 and 1956 
Nore.—Figures by provinces trom 1920-54 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 802; and for 1939-46 in the 1951 edition, p. 686. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Veur and Prowincs _Registered Notified Effected 
: Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1940 hatin FPS or ee: 1,189, 646 439,577 1,060, 134 476, 643 549,376 220, 473 
1949 Rie 2 ee AR ote ee She 1,197,295 A59 , 332 794, 207 391,385 497,916 214,424 
T QAO IS cscs aso SRR a ani hoe A 1,295, 690 494,956 652, 853 373,837 464,363 219,816 
TO BOE, oe ee RRR aie ce ere 1,500, 763 575,813 800,611 GB Au 559, 882 230,920 
HOS LES Asc Ree eee. ds Re one 1,541,208 623, 467 943,773 387,795 655, 933 262,305 
1052 A Baan Tee hc he Sayed Torte 1,781,689 664, 485 865, 152 444,926 677,777 302,730 
JOO oe cack a Me gees A a ae 1,980,918 754, 358 822, 852 466,310 661, 167 332, 239 
TOSS Ore os coke ere oe Ra et, sce 2,129,110 840, 877 665,029 423,291 545, 452 316,136 
1955 RS oe See eee eed Sem eee .| 2,161,081 829,741 797,917 435,056 642,726 310,850 
1056S oe OS Ae oe ee 2,182,904 809, 277 986,652 438, 967 748,464 298,515 
INewioundlancdeetee ce peer 1955 47,339 3,094 4,528 820 3,405 437 
1956 50, 084 3,621 6,724 1,081 4,935 597 
Prince Edward Island.........1955 10,449 4,763 4,439 2,878 3,468 2,244 
1956 10,525 4,773 5,196 2,861 3,751 2,369 
INOVans COULAnrE ater eee ee 1955 79,052 Dowd | 21,790 10, 844 18,069 7,895 
1956 80, 633 22,615 24, 268 11,037 19,941 7,676 
New Branswickie-s ssp eee 1955 92,941 22,356 31,036 8,896 25,628 6,473 
1956 90,508 21,399 30, 872 9,084 2omlil §, 082 
Québécwet ya wee ee hee Cees 1955 578, 483 194, 868 210,884 101, 831 156,557 65,813 
1956 581,178 188,673 259, 362 108,787 183, 494 69, 289 
ORESOG 4 etree dep eaee dees 1955 752,244 314, 865 292,053 158,025 245,967 114, 230 
1956 776,589 312,875 369,491 159,326 292,032 110, 154 
Manttowa acco cit seh ea eee ene 1955 103,695 54, 234 38, 643 25,619 31,029 18, 249 
1956 102,616 51,171 50,594 25,184 38,970 17,436 
Saskatchewan. ...s8 tee 2 ee 1955 71,764 30, 080 29, 850 14,417 23,735 10,116 
1956 70,599 30, 652 39,513 17,095 28, 684 11,134 
ATDEr tats tae calor ae eee cet 1955 144,715 54,971 66, 039 36,168 52,173 23, 445 
1956 137, 369 55, 812 84,300 40, 433 59,798 25,484 
BritishiColumbiaaee sashes ee 1955 280,399 127,339 98,655 75,558 82,695 61,948 
1956 282,803 117. 686 116,333 64,079 93,688 48, 294 


Section 6.—Vocational Trainins* 


The federal Department of Labour, under the authorization of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act 1942, co-operates with the provinces in promoting and developing 
vocational training in Canada by sharing with the provincial governments the costs of 
establishing and operating various types of schools and training programs designed to 
fit trainees for employment. 


* More detailed information is given in the annual report, Canadian Vocational Training Branch, published as 
a supplement to the annual report of the Department of Labour. 


es 
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The federal-provincial program under which all classes and training projects are 
operated is known as ‘Canadian Vocational Training’. In conducting this program, the 
Minister of Labour receives advice and co-operation from the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council which consists of representatives of provincial governments, employers, organized 
labour and other bodies concerned with vocational training in Canada. Problems regarding 
apprenticeship, including federal participation therein, are referred to the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee which reports to the Minister through the Council. 


The established procedure is to have all training programs operated by or under the 
supervision of the appropriate provincial authority and to reimburse the provinces for 
provincial government expenditures in connection with such projects. Where classes or 
training programs are operated for federal government departments, the Armed Forces, 
or other federal agencies, the provinces are reimbursed for the full costs ; otherwise they 
are reimbursed for one-half of such expenditures subject to the limitation of funds voted 
for such purpose by Parliament. 


There are four federal-provincial agreements governing the nature and extent of the 
sharable expenditures for different types of training: the Vocational and Technical Training 
Agreement No. 2, the Apprenticeship Agreement, the Vocational Training Agreement, 
and the Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement. 


Assistance to Vocational and Technical Training.—Ten-year agreements for 
vocational and technical school assistance were signed by nine provinces and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories in 1957. The agreements provide for a total of $15,000,000 to 
be expended by the Federal Government over a five-year period for operating expenses 
of vocational schools and technical institutes of lower than college grade, and $25,000,000 
for capital assistance in building and equipping such schools, with preference given to 
trade schools and technical institutes. 


The capital assistance is divided among the provinces and territories on the basis 
of number of persons in the 15-19 age group. Under the annual allotment an initial amount 
of $30,000 is made available to each province and $20,000 to each territory, the balance 
being distributed on the basis of the 15-19 age group. The total annual allotment for the 
first two years of the agreement is $2,500,000, for the third year $3,000,000 and for the 
fourth and fifth years $3,500,000. 


The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement, which had been in effect from 1945, 
expired on Mar. 31, 1957. 


Apprenticeship Training.—Apprenticeship agreements covering a ten-year period 
commencing Apr. 1, 1944, were signed by all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. Newfoundland signed an agreement in 1950 for the remainder of the 1944-54 
period. These agreements have been renewed for a further ten-year period expiring on 
Mar. 31, 1964. They provide for sharing, on a 50-50 basis, in provincial government 
expenditures on the training of indentured apprentices who are registered with the provincial 
Departments of Labour under the provisions of the apprenticeship Act of each province. 
Training is provided on the job and in specially organized classes which may be conducted 
on a full-time basis during the day or as part-time day or evening classes, As of Mar. 3d, 
1957, a total of 16,663 apprentices was registered. Federal Government expenditures for 
this purpose for the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, were as follows:— 


Province Payment Province Payment 
$ $ 
Newfoundland: so: Jscne os new 38, 242 Ail bertalaees te lemme el | a fecns 281,313 
INOVa SCOALA he te eas, ben. 71,306 Britishs@olumipiare teen sae eee ee 110, 769 
News6rinswickiatre 0 ee 69, 460 Northwest Territories............ 2,176 
UTLEY OTS RCE NOE A eteaar ies 301, 004 — 


Manitoba cere piel: a. os 62,330 POTAR VE e Ee iy Ae pein 1,033,979 
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Special Vocational Training Projects.—Agreements that provide for sharing 
with the provinces the costs of various types of training projects, other than those regularly 
conducted in schools assisted under the provisions of the Vocational and Technical Training 
Agreement No, 2, have been in operation since 1939. These agreements were consolidated 
in 1948 and expired in 1954; they have been renewed for a further five-year period, except 
that the provision for sharing the costs of financial assistance to university students and 
nurses-in-training is subject to renewal on a year-to-year basis. The conditions governing 
financial assistance to the various types of projects are set forth in schedules attached to 
and forming part of each agreement. These schedules cover special training classes for 
members of the Armed Forces, the costs of which are borne entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment; training programs on an individual or class basis for veterans of the Armed Forces 
for which the provinces are reimbursed 100 p.c.; and special training programs for em~ 
ployees of federal government departments, the full cost of which is also borne by the 
federal treasury. In addition the costs of the following types of classes are shared equally 
by the federal and provincial governments: training for unemployed persons who require 
such training to fit them for available employment; rehabilitation training for disabled 
persons; short-term classes for young people in rural communities; and training programs 
for supervisors in industrial establishments. Total expenditure from the federal treasury 
under these vocational training agreements for the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, was $948,668. 


Correspondence Courses.—Under the provisions of the Vocational Correspondence 
Courses Agreement, the Federal Government shares equally with the provincial govern- 
ments in the costs of printing and preparing correspondence courses. These courses, of 
which there are approximately 100, must be approved by a committee consisting of the 
provincial officials in charge of correspondence instruction. They are made available to 
students anywhere in Canada on the same terms as for students in the province where the 
course has been prepared. The sum of $125,000 was appropriated in 1950 to provide for 
such expenditures during a five-year period. Payments are made to the provinces only 
on completion of approved courses, and the term of the agreements has been extended 
to Mar. 31, 1958, to take care of incompleted courses and needed revisions. 


Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the federal Department 
of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
departmental correspondents and from press reports. 


30.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 1953-56 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry | ———————— 

1953" 1984r 1955 195€P 19538 1954: 1955 1956P 

(Aer CULG URC Meena een wee ee nay eee 114 160 88 104 8.6 ear 6.6 loo 
WWOQPING conn Meee een tah IN od et 167 168 183 193 12.6 13.0 13.8 13.6 
Kishingiandftrap pine =) a. oor one 33 31 32 18 2.5 2.4 2.4 1:3 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying. 187 204 179 246 14.2 TOR ta.0 17.4 
Manofictaning wens: seach nee een 242 207 219 189 18.3 16.0 16.5 13.3 
Constructiontwes4. «1. tos ae Soo 223 238 243 301 16.9 18.4 18.3 21.3 
Rilectirie ligne and! power. meee eee BY) 26 42 28 2.6 220 3.2 2.0 
Transportation and public utilities......... 178 193 211 221 13.5 14.9 15.9 15.6 
PraGetebe dere: bisa hed ang exe Nec hee eee 58 53 50 55 4.4 4.1 3.8 3.9 
FING CO parte chy tron css cakes cree woe eer acctacere aes 4 3 5 1 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.1 
SErVICESIA- Gis Shee ees She een nT as 80 73 74 60 6.1 5.6 5.6 4.2 
PoCalS:. + ccpaaio dk sa cetiearaa aets 1,321 | 1,296] 1,326] 1,416] 1060.0) 100.6 | 100.0) 160.0 


ee 
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Causes of Industrial Fatalities.—During 1956, of the 1,416 fatal accidents to 
industrial workers, 406 were caused by moving objects; 73 by falling trees and branches; 
34 by falling or flying objects in mines and quarries; 37 by automobiles and trucks; and 
56 by landslides and cave-ins. Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., were responsible for 
344 industrial fatalities. Automobiles and trucks were involved in 157 of these accidents : 
watercraft in 51; tractors in 61; aircraft in 35; and railways in 31. Falls and slips were 
responsible for 250 industrial deaths, of which 247 were falls to different levels including 
76 deaths caused by falls into rivers, lakes, seas or harbours; 32 by falls from scaffolds 
and stagings; 25 by falls into shafts, pits, excavations, etc.; 28 by falls from buildings, 
roofs and towers; and 12 by falls from ladders and stairs. There were 97 deaths caused 
by exposure to dust and poisonous gases, and 82 deaths caused by workers being caught 
in, on or between parts of machinery or other agencies. Conflagrations, temperature 
extremes and explosions caused 111 industrial fatalities; 57 were caused by overeexertion 
or industrial diseases, and 58 by contact with electric current. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to a work- 
man by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a specified industria] 
disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer than a stated number of days, 
The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part 
of employers. To ensure payment of compensation each Act provides for an accident fund, 
administered by the province, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate 
determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with the hazards of 
the industry. A workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against 
his employer for injury from an accident during employment. In Ontario and Quebec 
public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies 
are individually liable for compensation as determined by the Board and pay a proportion 
of the expenses of administration. A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents 
to Federal Government employees according to the conditions laid down by the Act of 
the province in which the employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act. 

In all provinces, free medical aid is given to workmen during disability. Compensation 
is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury and 
phosphorus and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. Other diseases com- 
pensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope but in 
general they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and 
communications and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more 
than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, except those of Saskatchewan and Alberta, if a workman 
is disabled from earning full wages for fewer than a stated number of days, usually called 
the ‘waiting period’, he cannot recover compensation for the period of his disability or, 
in Manitoba and British Columbia, for the first three days of his disability. Where the 
disability continues beyond the required number of days, compensation is payable from 
the date of the accident. Medical aid is always paid from the date of the accident. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the waiting period is one day, that is, compensation is not 
payable when the workman is off work only for the day on which the accident occurs. 
When he is disabled for a longer time, compensation begins from the day following the 
accident. 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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Burial expenses are paid to the amount of $250 in Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
and of $200 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. In seven provinces an additional sum is allowed 
for transporting the workman’s body. 

A widow or invalid widower or a foster mother, as long as the children are under 
the age limit, receives a monthly payment of $75 in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia; $60 in Alberta and Newfoundland; $55 in Quebec; and $50 in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba. In addition, a lump sum of $250 
is paid in Saskatchewan; $200 in Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba; $150 in Alberta; and 
$100 in all other provinces. : 

For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation, a 
monthly payment of $35 is made in Saskatchewan; $30 in Alberta; $25 in Ontario and 
British Columbia; $20 in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island; and $12 in New Brunswick; with a maximum of $130 to any one family 
in Prince Edward Island and $150 in Nova Scotia. 

For each orphan child a monthly payment of $45 is made in Saskatchewan; $35 in 
Ontario; $30 in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland and Alberta (in Alberta a further amount, not exceeding $10 a month, 
may be given at the discretion of the Board); and $25 in New Brunswick; with a maximum 
of $120 a month to any one family in Prince Edward Island and of $150 in Nova Scotia. 

Invalids excepted, payments to children are not continued beyond the age of 16 years 
in seven of the provinces but the Board has discretion to pay compensation to the age of 
18 years if it is considered desirable to continue a child’s education. In Quebec, the age 
limit is 18 years and in New Brunswick and British Columbia compensation is paid to 
the age of 18 years if a child is regularly attending school. In Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia payments to 
invalid children are continued until recovery, but the other provinces make payments only 
for the length of time the Board considers that the workman would have contributed to 
their support. 

Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the Acts 
provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the pecuniary 
loss but the total monthly amount to be paid to all such dependants is limited to $100 in 
Ontario; $85 in Alberta; $75 in British Columbia; and $60 in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba. In British Columbia, if a workman leaves dependent parents as 
well as a widow or orphans, the maximum payable to a parent or parents is $75 a month. 
Compensation to dependants, other than consort or children, is continued only for such 
time as the Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 

Except in Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum on the total 
amount of benefits payable to dependants if the workman dies. A maximum is placed on the 
amounts that may be paid to the widow and children in Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia. In Prince Edward Island the maximum is $130 to a widow and children and $120 
to orphan children. The Nova Scotia maximums are $150 in each case. In New Bruns- 
wick the maximum to al! dependants is 70 p.c. of the workman’s earnings and in Newfound- 
land, Quebec and Manitoba, 75 p.c. In Ontario and Saskatchewan the average earnings 
are the maximum amount payable. 

Irrespective of the workman’s earnings, however, compensation may not fall below 
certain minimum thonthly amounts. The minimum payable to a consort and one child 
in Quebec is $75 a month or $95 if there is more than one child; in Manitoba the minimum 
is $70 if there is a consort and one child and $90 if there is more than one child; in Saskat- 
chewan the minimum is $100 a month to a consort and child and $115 to a consort and two 
children plus $10 a month for each additional child. In Newfoundland, a widow must 
receive at least $60 a month with a further payment of $20 for each child under 16 years 
of age unless the total exceeds $130. In Ontario, the minimum payable to a.widow is 
$75 a month with a further payment of $25 for each child up to but not exceeding $150 
a month. 
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Compensation for total disablement in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is a periodical 
payment for the duration of the disability equal to 70 p.c. of average earnings; in the other 
provinces the rate is 75 p.c. Except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix minimum sums to be 
paid for a permanent total disability. The minimum is $15 a week in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and Manitoba, and $25 in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
In Newfoundland the minimum is $65 a month, and in Nova Scotia and Ontario $100 
a month. If average earnings are less than the minimum amount allowed, the amount of 
the earnings is paid in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial 
disablement, compensation is either a percentage of the difference in earnings before and 
after the accident, the percentage rate being the same as in total disablement, or the 
amount is determined by the Board according to the diminution of earning capacity. In 
all provinces, if the impairment of earning capacity is 10 p.c. or less (5 p.c. or less in Alberta), 
a lump sum may be given. 

The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $5,000 a yedr 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan; $4,000 in New Brunswick, Quebec, Alberta and British 
Columbia; $3,500 in Manitoba; $3,000 in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia; and $2,700 in 
Prince Edward Island. If the workmen’s earnings at the time of an accident are not 
considered a proper basis for compensation the Board may use as a basis the average 
earnings of another person in the same grade of work. Compensation paid workmen 
under 21 years of age may be raised later if it appears that their earning power would 
have increased had the injury not occurred. 

Table 34 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 
and the amount of compensation paid by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the 
years 1955 and 1956. 


31.—Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards 1955 and 1956 


Industrial Accidents Reported 


2 Ree Compen- 
ear and Province : sation 
Medical | Temporary | Permanent ; : 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total Paid? 
No No No. No No $ 
1955 
Newmtoundlands.. st fcos. oooh ke §, 608 4,193 95 17 9,913 1,044, 087 
Prince Edward Island.............. 771 635 12 2 1,420 156,542 
Novarscovian,. & Sort) 6. ac). Ae eke 9,878 7,437 543 44 17,902 3,005,200 
Newel htins wick gee mite lst ae. 6,560 8,245 194 33 15, 032 1,663,347 
Quebecor se as a he ois oe a Xs er 227 95,257 || 14,822,0433 
Ratinitiee tre sate. FE ok as ake, 147,330 59, 284 1,922 278 208,814 |] 32,446, 9363 
Maniuoisa ait tei et eee ae 11,661 Dp aval 121 29 T/eoo2 2,254,022 
asm i Ghe wan too.) vcs ots cles 9,082 8,011 Sie 52 ics, 8,270, 9014 
Detar haa Ny eS Sass Seer 24, 858 17,760 698 116 43,432 6,458, 144 
British: Columbla oe .ec chee. 43,573 25,036 te225 180 70,012 || 17,727,188 
4 CA CO ee iar ne ee ‘ee eA ore 978 496,396 || 83,348,483 
1956? 
Newioundlandi. ooo) ca ce occe osc 5,410 4,476 40 11 9,937 1,157,560 
Prince Edward Island.............. 691 549 9 4 1,253 114,090 
TON BOCA. «FER Sar iw bis e sroglen 10, 043 7,993 74 83 18,103 3,607,209 
New Brunswick. 634.0... ...-..-.cdee He ae ae 26 17,864 1,814,378 
(WUEDCE assent Oks Cee Sie ee Pee ae Wi 212 106,004 || 17,078,8693 
Ontarignesse, Gusie on ey 164, 416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 || 36,326,1143 
Mianitobarereeen eee Adee ees 12,341 5, 848 128 30 18,342 2.459, 434 
SAsKALChe wan ad ecioent oe ok ate BESPAL 10,685 250 62 22,118 3,644, 0241 
TEN Pa ie ahi Rian Coeanangt 28, 833 19, 866 769 126 49,594 7,588, 633 
British.Columbiae,. os... ooek bce 49,635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 || 19,024,131 
Totals, 1956 -< 4s seh coeck Boia ee ae 1,695 554,771 || 92,814, 442 
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1 Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com- 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments 
to compensate for lost earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including 
capital expenditures), pensions paid (not total pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 
3 Does not include payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employers come 
under Schedule II of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 4 Not including hospitalization 
costs. 
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Section 8.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements 


Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada are 
compiled by the Department of Labour. Table 32 gives figures for the principal industrial 
groups. The second column of the table shows the number of workers affected by agree- 
ments extended under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see Sect. 1, ss. 2). 

Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements under this Act and 
by other agreements is eliminated in the third column. A more detailed table and studies 
of agreements in certain industries are available from the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


32.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements by Industry 1955 
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i Agreements 
pein | eet 
* (other than under ares 
Industrial Group those in Collective Total! 
Column 2) Agreement 
Act, Quebec 
No. No. No. 

A Sricul ture re cs ee re ee ie ae ible Conds e-aialis hie APRs Pe 65 -~ 65 
ets Cap BIE i crs Rect tly eit ee re cc Aeici ite ns Ane ar Pariah a te omao ts emp 55,822 — 55,822 
Fishing ala, piele corene he Fish a: e/a, 6 @ 0.6116 0 \0,sta) ene! 4) @).@ gts) 6 0 m8 e107 e) dcone e186 61a s ere oe ee 616 ee) ees 8, 635 es) 8, 635 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells............. 61,754 60 61,814 
Moetalimining. .yhericccie ies re suse dase oie eke rele eelepeiee kt agers Slee — BY fai bAl 
USI) thee ete siace Me antan arate, ok ict ea Tahermonetat ers Bet on arene ror zen kh 15,281 _ 15,281 
Non-metalimining \. sowst sacasiscys ae ania a eeigae eee eine os na 7,631 60 7.691 
Quarrying acla ye anc Sand spits) ees cect rele efor dete oe eect ere trie ce 172K —_ iyeripalt 
Matra cGurrim ce cic ress cl cloeecei eee eee ein te, steer seen Sage te 664,178 88, 993 709,190 
Woodsman tbe Verne esac baca tre tee arcs cee: neice Ger on. aikeene eae 67.791 169 67,960 
TObDACCO*PROGUCUS ed a ee Oe ee Te ere er te etna are erates atts 5,956 _- 5, 956 
RUD De PLOUUCER Nts mace oat enact nice + ate beg Uproar Geach a eet eieis 13,818 — 13,818 
Heather products: «aecvdcerccce em ioe ere fe acre eet toe currence aes 11,855 14,006 19, 899 
Textile products; except clocuing) meter aera eee ee ees 37,020 1), 172 aerial 
Clothing (textilecand fur) mee sees sworn tcietere emer oe) aie Pec iikets = satis 51,464 39,454 65,016 
\iievere Ki aroyelalondsiyoemae otee dear Oenmo eau cd cite Gn cicuel an Se oneemennr ts 46,985 6,125 ; 51,100 
Paner productens fev sc sabe ott oe Seat ae ee Maca ra tae Munk wipes 67,524 3,107 68,326 
Printing :publishing and allied tradess.).42.- 0.24400 as 6s sect oes 21,699 6,517 24,726 
Frontman Gd isteel productshencmi tern cter ee ieiigiee secs cere tina ereae- 103,977 3,194 106,491 
Mransporvablonvequipmient men sete tienes eerie Merteate es sro rer: 97,771 11,891 107, 472 
Non-ferrousimetalsprodiucts)cte cere eiaae oe ei ieaiciteteie lercpeneinee 37, 247 489 37,736 
Mectricaliapparatus and Supplies -msslecrsras oasis ieveere sis erase ele oes teeet 46,952 — 46,952 
Non-metalhé mineralsproduetas a. cite sissies oe «sere oar nitiels ite sien cre 18, 847 1,936 20,567 
Produets of peprolenmmand cCOmL cere tect ele she aterot ania steer detent: (ere 9,312 —_— 9,312 
(Chemucaliprocdtucts.teme tyes oniicot uae seo ame ota) rai ie Sree ere 19,828 923 19,956 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............-+eeeeeeeeeeees 6,132 _— 6,132 
Comstrinctiomigic 62 a: j2.0 eats cite e pleads = i OURO oc cca eek 105, 122 98,594 202,791 
Transportation, Storage and Communication .................... 306, 165 8, 245 307,655 
EDYANAHOLLACLON aa tie es don AeRe Matias GR paras et vias aie tenes nase erate 250, 531 8,245 252,021 
Storaeerns yes eet e ice ete aca oole A aaskes a iievar aire sitiaeelopeistor toretemyrativieie 6,133 — (AES 
COMMUNICA CION eee es Co ree Se Ae cE ee crass Beads stele averse ecoteors 49,501 — 49,501 
Public Utility Operations? oc. to. cau nee case ralvages se ete ba 30,276 — 30, 276 
i Ng: (i (ais A eee ep eet ur LAI AaB NG rt OIA Mr Oke ag rst eae wea 53,740 8,493 56,497 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate ................ cee ee eee 1,444 — 1,444 
Services ys de ek Chora eh GR Hen etna UOTE oe erga 118,120 11,540 127, 603 
TR OUCAIS trios Core tieP Ee errr ee ee Meets cape has Ge 1,405,321 215,885 1,561,792 
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1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 eliminated. 
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Section 9.—Organized Labour in Canada 
HISTORY OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN CANADA* 


Canadian trade union history goes back a surprisingly long way. Nova Scotia had 
an Act against unions, and therefore presumably some unions, as early as 1816. Printers 
were organized in Quebec in 1827, and in Montreal and Hamilton in 1833. Shoemakers 
were organized in Montreal in 1827, carpenters in 1834, and stonecutters in 1844. The 
York printers were organized in 1832, and the Toronto Typographical Union has a con- 
tinuous history from 1844. But brief life was the portion of most of these, and it was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century that the first small foundations of the present 
Canadian union structure were laid. 

Almost from the beginning, Canadian unionism was predominantly ‘international’; 
that is, most of its members belonged to unions with their headquarters and the bulk of 
their membership in another country. The first ‘outside’ unions were British. The 
Amalgamated Society of Iingineers (ASE) established its first local in Canada in 1850, 
followed by three more in 1851. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
(ASCJ) in 1860 became the first permanent union in the building trades. The ASE was 
absorbed into the International Association of Machinists in 1920, and the ASCJ into 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners in 1914, though some branches seceded 
in 1922 and resumed their status as locals of the British organization until 1925, when the 
latter formally withdrew. The much more important American unions began to come 
in 1861, with the Iron Moulders, followed by the Locomotive Engineers in 1864, the 
National Typographical Society (now the International Typographical Union) and the 
Cigar Makers in 1865, the Knights of St. Crispin (shoemakers) in 1867, and the Railway 
Conductors in 1868. The Coopers arrived in the late 1860’s and the Locomotive Firemen 
in the early 1870’s. 

At the same time, however, a variety of purely Canadian local unions were springing 
up: shipwrights [at Victoria and Quebec (1862), Halifax (1863), Saint John and Quebec 
(1865)], bakers, tailors, bricklayers, stonecutters, wharf porters, longshoremen, and book- 
binders. 

Until 1871, the various unions had little to do with each other but in that year five 
craft unions formed the Toronto Trades Assembly. Two years later Ottawa had a flourish- 
ing Trades Council which, in 1873 and 1875 succeeded in electing a Labour member, 
D. J. O'Donoghue, to the Provincial Legislature. Hamilton had a Trades Council about 
the same time. All of these disappeared in the depression of the 1870’s, but not without 
having laid the foundations of a national organization and won a resounding legislative 
victory. 

In 1873, the Toronto Trades Assembly called a convention of unions in that city, 
attended by delegates from 31 locals of 14 unions, all in Ontario, though letters of approval 
came from typographical unions in Quebec and Montreal. This convention decided to 
set up a national central organization, the Canadian Labor Union, which met again in 
1874, 1875, 1876 and 1877. But the depression was as fatal to the national organization 
as to the local Councils, and from 1878 to 1882 there was not even the shadow of a national 
trade union centre. 

The legislative victory resulted from the Toronto Printers’ strike of 1872, part of the 
nine-hours movement. Most of the master-printers, headed by Georgé Brown of the 
Globe, were fiercely anti-union. They had all 24 members of the committee of the Typo- 
graphical Union arrested on a charge of seditious conspiracy. Labour had confidently 
assumed that unions were legal but now discovered they were not. They had benefited 
from none of the British Acts freeing unions of their Common Law disabilities as con- 
spiracies and combinations in restraint of trade. Legally, Canadian unions were still in 
the eighteenth century, the age before the Industrial Revolution. They promptly set to 
work to get Canadian legislation to match the British. Sir John A. Macdonald, delighted 


* Prepared by Dr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa. 
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at the opportunity to win Labour votes and “dish the Liberals’’ with two pieces of un- 
impeachably Gladstonian legislation, lost no time in passing through the Dominion Parlia- 
ment a Trade Unions Act and a Criminal Law Amendment Act (1872) modelled on the 
British Acts of the previous year. This was the first big piece of successful political action 
by Canadian unions. The prosecution was dropped and the strike was won. 


With the adoption of the national policy of tariff protection in 1879, and the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1881-85, Canadian industry began to revive 
and to grow, and the unions revived and grew with it. The building trades showed a 
marked expansion. The railway unions followed the railways westward. The Nova Scotia 
coal miners in 1879 formed the first coal miners’ union in North America and one of the 
earliest industrial unions, taking in all workers in the industry regardless of craft. Indeed, 
this organization, the Provincial Workmen’s Association, became for a time almost a 
provincial ‘‘one big union”’, covering not only coal miners and coal pier workmen but 
also iron workers, steel workers, railway men, tramway men, glass blowers, boot and shoe 
workers, retail clerks and about ninety other classifications, The Knights of Labor, also 
an industrial organization, entered Canada in 1881, and remained active here long after 
it was practically dead in the United States. Even apart from the Knights, the 1880’s 
saw over a hundred new locals added to those that had survived the depression. Almost 
half of these were in Ontario, 21 were in the Maritimes, 19 in Quebec and 18 in the West. 


The local Councils also revived. The Toronto Trades and Labor Council was organ- 
ized in 1881, the London Council in 1883, the Montreal Council in 1885, and others in 
Ottawa, Brantford, Hamilton, Vancouver and Victoria at various dates during the 1880’s. 
At first the Knights of Labor took part in these Councils and often a very active part, 
but towards the close of the decade they formed their own district assemblies in Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, St. Catharines and St. Thomas. 


With the revival of the Councils came also a revival of the national central organiz- 
ation. In 1883, a committee of the Toronto Council issued a call to all labour organizations 
to send delegates to a national convention. This set up the Canadian Labor Congress, 
consisting of delegates from unions and Knights.of Labor assemblies in Ontario only. 


In September 1886, three months before the founding of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Toronto Trades and Labor Council summoned the Congress to meet again, 
and the “Canadian Trades and Labor Congress’’ (which in 1887 became the ‘‘Trades and 
Labor Congress of the Dominion of Canada’’, in 1888 the ‘Dominion Trades and Labor 
Congress’, and in 1892 the ‘‘Trades and Labor Congress of Canada’’) was born. The first 
convention had 109 delegates, including one woman. AlIl were from Ontario except one 
. from Quebec City. Of the total, at least 84 were Knights of Labor. The Knights had a 
majority of the delegates also at the conventions of 1887-1889, 1891, 1893 and 1894, and 
a Knight held the Congress presidency from 1886 to 1892 inclusive. After 1894, however, 
the Knights rapidly declined and in 1902 they were expelled from the Congress. 


Until 1896 the Congress was far from being a nation-wide organization. At the 
conventions of 1887 and 1888 all the delegates were from Ontario. From 1889 on, there 
was always a substantial delegation from Quebec; in 1890 British Columbia sent three 
delegates and in 1895 Manitoba sent one; in 1896 British Columbia sent two and Manitoba 
one. New Brunswick sent its first delegate in 1897, Prince Edward Island in 1900 and 
Nova Scotia in 1903, but in 1905 and 1906 there were no Maritime delegates at all. Provin- 
cial Executives for British Columbia and Manitoba were elected in 1895, for New Brunswick 
in 1896, and for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island in 1901. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta were represented from the beginning of their existence. Even in 1901, however, 
the last year before unity was shattered by the expulsion of the Knights of Labor and other 
organizations competing with American Federation of Labor unions, the Congress had 
only 8,381 members in all its unions, and its expenditure for the year was $809.88. In 
1902, for the first time, it engaged ‘‘a stenographer and a typewriter’, which ‘‘necessitated 
the fitting up of a small office with two desks and a chair’’. 
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From 1896 on, Canadian trade unionism had to face the problem of reconciling con- 
tinental union solidarity with Canadian autonomy. The Canadian Labor Union of 1873- 
1877 had not had to-do so because no competing American central labour organization 
existed. The Trades and Labor Congress at first did not have to either, partly because it 
confined itself almost wholly to legislative activities (most of its unions were locals of 
organizations chartered by the American Federation of Labor or local assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor) and partly because it seems to have had, till 1896, no formal contact 
with the American Federation of Labor. In that year, the Congress complained to the 
Federation about the application of the American Alien Contract Labor Law to Canadian 
workers. The Federation replied by suggesting that the Congress send a fraternal delegate 
to its convention. This it did not do, but in 1898 the Federation was invited to send a frater- 
nal delegate to the Congress convention, and in 1899 the two began an exchange that 
lasted as long as the Congress itself. 

By expelling the Knights of Labor and purely Canadian ‘dual’ organizations in 1902, 
the Congress ranged itself definitely on the side of international unionism as against 
national. It did not, however, by any means accept the subordinate role that the Federation 
repeatedly tried to impose upon it. From 1897 on, it kept trying to get the international 
unions, or the Federation on their behalf, to turn over to the Congress the dues these 
unions paid to the Federation on their Canadian membership. It finally solved this 
problem by getting the international unions to affiliate their Canadian membership direct. 
The Federation persisted, right down to 1955, in chartering local unions in Canada. It also 
made repeated unsuccessful attempts to deny the Congress the right to charter local 
Trades and Labor Councils, and it took the Congress 35 years (1910 to 1945) to win complete 
victory. The Federation was successful in forcing the Congress to expel, in 1939, a whole 
group of unions belonging to the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), but only 
after a struggle. A similar attempt, in 1946, to force expulsion of the Machinists met a 
firm and spirited refusal, and collapsed. After this, the Congress decided to assert itself 
by setting up a series of departments and a full-scale organizing staff and otherwise make 
plain the status it felt it did, and should, enjoy as a fully autonomous Canadian trade 
union centre. 

None of these disputes, however, really disturbed the basic harmony between the 
Congress and the Federation. The Congress, made up overwhelmingly of international 
unions whose American members were affiliated to the Federation, never faltered in its 
allegiance to international unionism. It knew that in most industries international unions 
alone had the staff, experience and money to do the job that had to be done. 


Meanwhile, however, the whole Canadian Labour Movement had been “‘by schisms 
rent asunder, by heresies distrest’’. Nationalism, industrial as against craft unionism, 
revolutionary ideas, and a mixture of nationalism and denominationalism all played their 
part. The unions expelled by the Trades and Labor Congress in 1902 promptly formed the 
National Trades and Labour Congress, which in 1908 became the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, and in 1910 took in the Provincial Workmen’s Association of Nova Scotia. In 
1919, just after the Winnipeg general strike, and partly as a result of it, many western 
unionists, attracted by revolutionary industrial unionism, broke away from the Trades 
and Labor Congress and formed the One Big Union. Between 1901 and 1921, small 
local Roman Catholic unions (some of them former Knights of Labor Assemblies) sprang 
up in Quebec under the fostering care of the hierarchy and clergy, and in 1921 formed the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. This organization, at first distrusted 
and denounced by the orthodox unions as a collection of thinly veiled “company unions’’, 
has in the past ten years shed the narrow denominationalism and nationalism of its early 
years and become one of the most militant labour organizations in the country. In 1927, 
the Canadian Federation of Labour and other national unions (notably the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, which had been founded in 1908, had entered the 
Trades and Labor Congress in 1917 and had been expelled from it in 1921) formed the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, dedicated to industrial and national unionism. By 
1935, purely Canadian unions of one kind or another, including the Communist Workers’ . 
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Unity League, made up nearly half the total union membership in Canada. Within a 
few years, however, international unionism reasserted its predominance and for many 
years now about 70 p.c. of all Canadian unionists have belonged to international unions. 

The great debate in the United States in the 1930’s over the relative merits of industrial 
and craft unionism found only faint echoes in Canada. The Trades and Labor Congress 
had, and was prepared to have, both kinds, and it was most reluctant to expel the Canadian 
branches of CIO unions. But, faced with a virtual ultimatum from the American Federation 
of Labor that it must either expel the CIO unions or lose the AFL unions (whose Canadian 
membership was then far larger), it had really no choice, and in 1939 the CIO unions 
were accordingly cast forth. They at once formed a Canadian CIO Committee, which 
became the fourth Canadian central organization. 


Through all these changes and chances, the four railway running trades (Conductors, 
Engineers, Firemen and Trainmen) remained unaffiliated with any central body, though 
every one of them had occasionally sent delegates to Trades and Labor Congress con- 
ventions, and in 1896 their joint Legislative Board had sent two delegates, of whom one 
was elected to the Congress Executive. The “big four”, however, co-operated with each 
other and two Congress railway unions in a Dominion Joint Legislative Committee. 


Late in 1939 came the first step towards unity (though, paradoxically, it created the 
first effective opposition to the Trades and Labor Congress). The All-Canadian Congress 
and the Canadian CIO Committee agreed to unite in the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which was set up in 1940, with complete autonomy not only for itself but for the Canadian 
branches of CIO unions. Contrary to most expectations, this new Congress not only 
survived but grew and waxed strong, organizing mass production industries and pioneering 
in labour research, workers’ education and labour public relations. For the next fifteen 
years, both Congresses passed resolutions almost every year in favour of unity and, from 
1948 on, joint action on various matters became increasingly common, A Joint Consulta- 
tive Committee of the two Congresses, the Canadian and Catholic Confederation and the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee was set up in 1951 but lasted only a year. As 
Jong as the two American central bodies were at loggerheads, their Canadian counterparts 
could make little progress towards reunion, because of the provisions of the Trades and 
Labor Congress Constitution which in effect forbade it to affiliate any union ‘dual’ to 
an American Federation of Labor union. Once the Americans agreed to discuss unity, 
this blockage disappeared. By the end of 1953 the two Canadian Congresses had ap- 
pointed a joint Unity Committee, which first (1954) drew up a “N o-raiding Agreement’ 
(under which unions of the rival organizations agreed not to try to steal each others’ 
members) and in 1955 a ‘‘Merger Agreement’’. After ratification by the two Congress con- 
ventions, the Merger Agreement came into force, and the founding convention of the united 
Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) took place in April 1956. In January 1957, the small 
and respectable remnant of the once powerful and revolutionary One Big Union joined 
the new Congress, the Locomotive Firemen followed in February, and the Trainmen in 
September. Meanwhile, both the Congress and the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour had voted in favour of the latter’s affiliation, and negotiations to this end are 
proceeding. The only unions of any size which remain altogether outside the unity move- 
ment are: the two big Communist-dominated unions expelled by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour; the United Mine Workers, which excluded itself by failing to pay its dues to that 
Congress; the Railway Conductors and the Locomotive Engineers; and the Operating 
Engineers, suspended by the new Congress. The total membership of the CLC (which, 
though made up mainly of international unions, is completely autonomous) is about 
1,100,000, or over 80 p.c. of all trade unionists in Canada. It includes both craft and 
industrial unions, and both national and international unions. 


No adequate history even of the central organizations, let alone the whole Movement, 


has yet been written. The material is voluminous and much of it is fascinating, not only 


in itself but for the light it sheds on Canadian social history in general, and on Canadian 
political history. 


- 
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In some respects, Canadian trade unionism has changed almost out of all recognition 
since the first Canadian Labor Congress was founded almost three-quarters of a century 
ago. In others, it has changed very little. Some proposals which figured prominently in 
the early years have completely disappeared, sometimes because they have been carried 
into law, and sometimes because circumstances have made them obsolete or the whole 
climate of opinion has changed. Other early demands still figure in the present Canadian 
Labour Congress’ Platform of Principles. 


Of the early proposals that have completely disappeared, perhaps the most conspicuous 
is temperance. The Congress of 1883 unanimously passed a resolution of “hearty ap- 
proval” for “any practical legislation tending to reduce the consumption of intoxicating 
liquor’. In 1886, this became “‘any practical effort’’. The 1888 convention reaffirmed 
this. The 1886 convention actually received a deputation from the Dominion Alliance 
and empowered the Congress Executive to co-operate with the Alliance. The 1889 and 
1890 conventions called upon all labour organizations to use their influence to promote 
and encourage temperance. The 1890 convention defeated a resolution for total pro- 
hibition by only 30 votes to 23. The convention of 1898 tabled a motion for a plebiscite 
on prohibition. 


Quite as surprisingly, until 1902, the Trades and Labor Congress consistently demanded 
compulsory arbitration of labour disputes, and passed several resolutions in favour of 
incorporation of unions, both now anathema to Labour. Henry George’s Single Tax on 
Jand values was also a hardy annual till 1899, and a diluted form of it survived in the 
Platform of Principles at least as late as 1912. The initiative and referendum made their 
appearance as early as 1892, and were still in the Platform in 1913. In 1887, the Congress 
voted to abolish Lieutenant-Governorships and make the Governor General elective. The 
latter proposal was passed again in 1890, by 39 to 14. The convention of 1893 wanted to 
abolish the office of High Commissioner in London. Those of 1892 and 1893 wanted to 
have a popular vote on “maintenance of our present colonial status; Imperial Federation ; 
Canadian Independence; Political Union with the United States”. The conventions of 
1886-1888 wanted to have the Government issue all money; that of 1893 wanted it to 
“‘demonetize both gold and silver”. The convention of 1891 wanted to have the products 
of anti-union employers deprived of tariff protection; that of 1893 “pronounced in favor 
of free trade’’; that of 1902 condemned any increase in the tariff; those of 1903 and 1905 
condemned Mr. Chamberlain’s protective tariff proposals for Britain. The conventions 
of 1907, 1908 and 1909 bluntly declared “that as the capitalists of the world create war, 
they should do their own fighting”, and that of 1909 empowered the Executive to “take 
the lead in calling a convention of all peace-loving citizens in Canada” to protest against 
increases in military expenditures. The 1911 convention endorsed a general strike against 
war. The conventions of 1888-1890 and 1900 condemned manual training in the schools. 
The conventions of 1886-1889 wanted governments to stop making grants to universities 
and colleges and to transfer the money to the schools. The convention of 1909 “offered up 
a sincere prayer that the light of common sense may yet reach the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association’’. 


The early demands for one day of rest in seven, ‘“anti-truck’’ laws, provincial and 
Dominion bureaus of labour statistics, a Labour Department, a separate Minister of Labour, 
Employer’s Liability Acts, manhood suffrage, and woman suffrage (1891), have all, in one 
form or another, been won. The nine-hour day has become the six-hour day, and the 
early and violently restrictive resolutions on immigration (first anti-Chinese, then anti- 
Japanese also, then anti-Indian as well, and always anti-pauper) have become “planned 
immigration for full employment’’, with a representative National Advisory Committee to 
keep the Act, regulations and policy under constant review and to suggest changes. Early 
demands which still figure in the Canadian Labour Congress Platform include the abolition 
of the Senate, public ownership of banks and public utilities, a living minimum wage, free 
compulsory education and support for co-operatives. 
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One subject which figured prominently in the early conventions of the Trades and 
Labor Congress and then seems to have dropped out of sight for a whole generation is 
co-operation with the farmers. In 1886, the Congress appointed a committee to meet 
with the Dominion Grange ‘‘to secure to some extent united action” on the Factory Act. 
In 1893 the Congress Executive met with representatives of the Grange, the Patrons of 
Industry (another farm organization) and the Social Problems Conference and adopted a 
common ‘‘platform”’. In the same year, the convention set up a standing committee with 
the Patrons ‘for the purpose of . . . devising a scheme for a union of the labor forces (rural 
and urban)’, and provided for a vote by affiliated organizations on allowing the Grange, 
the Patrons and Single Tax Associations to affiliate. The returns from the affiliates were 
considered too scattered to provide any basis for policy. None the less, in 1894, the Con- 
stitution was amended to let the Patrons affiliate and to give them three delegates. 
Nothing came of this and the amendment was deleted next year. But, undaunted, in 
1896 the Congress agreed on the desirability of unity with the Patrons and instructed 
the Executive to be represented at any meeting called by the Patrons. The 1907 con- 
vention had a delegate from the Canadian Branch of the American Society of Equity, 
another farmers’ organization, and the Alberta Executive of the Congress wanted the 
convention to discuss a possible amalgamation of the ‘Trades and Labor party” with 
this Society. In 1910, the Executive recommended the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to arrange co-operation with the farmers. 

From 1941 on, both the Trades and Labor Congress and the new Canadian Congress 
of Labour devoted some attention to farmer-labour co-operation. The former, in 1941, 
“recognized that the well-being of labor is inseparably bound up with the prosperity of 
the farmer” and, fearing that ‘‘many farmers’? would be “driven off the land” and “forced 
into competition with workers thereby driving down wages’, expressed its “sympathy 
and support for the farmers to secure adequate debt protection and parity of farm prices’. 
In the same year, the newer Congress declared in favour of co-operating with farm asso- 
ciations wherever possible and of Government aid in marketing farm produce in any 
friendly country. The next year, the Trades and Labor Congress called on the Government 
to help the farmers meet the shortages of machinery and services. In 1946 both Congresses 
supported the Alberta farmers’ strike; the older declared for ‘“‘close co-operation”? between 
the Congress and its provincia! bodies and national and provincial farm organizations; 
the younger suggested a conference of “Labour organizations and the official spokesman 
of the farmers” to work towards ‘‘complete unity ...in our demands for social-security’’. 
In 1947 the Canadian Congress of Labour declared its support for the farmers “‘in their 
attempt to get a fair price for their products’’, and in 1948 pledged itself to do all it could 
to promote ‘‘farmer-Labour-teacher’ co-operation for “common aims and objectives’’, 
along the lines of the Saskatchewan Occupational Group Council. In 1949 the Trades 
and Labor Congress listened to a speech of greeting from the President of the Alberta 
Farmers’ Union (which was already affiliated with the Calgary Trades and Labor Council). 
In 1951 the Canadian Congress of Labour called on the Government to work out with farm 
organizations ‘‘a just farm price-structure’. The next year the older Congress had another 
speech of greetings, this time from the President of the Interprovincial Farm Union Council, 
and the other Congress declared for a ‘“‘National Co-ordinating Committee of Farm and 
Labour organizations”. From 1953 to 1955 both Congresses had farm speakers each year; 
so did the new Canadian Labour Congress at its founding convention in 1956. In February 
1954 the two Congresses and the Interprovincial Farm Union Council set up the Farmer- 
Labour Economic Council, which still exists. 

One other subject of great importance which in some form or other has had a place 
in almost every national meeting of labour organizations since 1883 is political action. 
The Canadian Labor Congress of 1883 unanimously resolved that ‘‘the working class of this 
Dominion will never be properly represented in Parliament or receive justice in the legis- 
lation of the country until they are represented by men of their own class and opinions’’. 
The 1886 convention reaffirmed this and the members pledged themselves to ‘‘use their 
utmost endeavours, wherever practicable, to bring out candidates for the local and Dominion 
elections’ or, where this was not ‘‘deemed advisable’, to support the candidate “‘who 
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pledges himself to vote for most planks of the platform of this Congress’. The 1887 
convention dropped this last part and adopted the remainder unanimously. The 1889 
convention set up a committee to consider forming an “independent political party’? and 
recommended the organizations to nominate candidates where practicable and elsewhere 
to support the party which was prepared to do most for Labour. In 1892, on motion 
of two French-Canadian delegates, the convention resolved to “take into consideration 
the advisability of forming a labor party”. Perhaps as part of the consideration, the 
1893 convention invited its member organizations to answer four questions: (1) Are you 
in favor of the present industrial system? (2) Are you in favor of the so-called co-operative 
system of productive (sic) distribution and exchange? (3) Are you in favor of the com- 
munistic system of government? (4) Have you any other system better than the above 
to suggest? (Strange to say, there were almost no replies.) In 1895, by a very narrow 
majority, the convention voted to admit “sections of the Socialist Labor Party’ (this 
was repealed in 1896) and resolved that “labor organizations should now unite for in- 
dependent political action’’. 


Meanwhile, some organizations had actually been taking political action. During 
the 1880’s, the Toronto and Hamilton Trades and Labor Councils had nominated can- 
didates for both provincial and Dominion elections, and in 1886 the Knights of Labor ran 
three provincial candidates in Montreal. None were elected, and for practical purposes 
the Congress seems to have relied for some years on what was later to become the standard 
practice of meeting Dominion and provincial Ministers to present its views. By 1899, 
however, the Ontario Executive had decided that this was useless, and that ‘‘the only way 
to get from the Government what is our right is to elect men in sympathy with the labor 
cause’’. In the same year, the Winnipeg Trades and Labor Council and the Winnipeg 
Labor Party nominated A. W. Puttee for the House of Commons; and the Congress, 
presided over by Ralph Smith, M.L.A. for Nanaimo, B.C., decided to ask its member 
organizations whether they favoured an independent Labour party and would back its 
candidates. The vote was 1,424 in favour to 167 against, with only three organizations 
out of 44 voting ‘‘no”’. The 1900 convention decided this was enough to justify the Congress 
in “taking such steps as it deemed advisable to further the progress of such action’. It 
also asked the Nanaimo miners to nominate President Smith for the House of Commons. 
They did; and both Smith and Puttee were elected, with another Labour candidate in 
Manitoba barely defeated. In 1903 a new Congress President, John Flett, was declaring 
that the meetings with the Dominion Government were useless, and that Canadian 
Labour should follow the British example and elect Labour men to Parliament. In 1904 
he reiterated this, and for three years the annual interview was dropped and a parlia- 
mentary counsel was substituted to look after Congress interests full-time during the 
session. In 1903, 1904 and 1905 the conventions passed resolutions favouring independent 
Labour candidates wherever possible. In 1906, Alphonse Verville, President of the Con- 
gress, was elected to the House of Commons for Maisonneuve (Montreal), and declared 
he hoped for ‘“‘at least a dozen’? Labour members in the next Parliament. The convention 
responded by adopting what became the political action policy of the Trades and Labor 
Congress for the rest of its life. The Congress was to endorse sending Labour represen- 
tatives to Parliament and the Legislatures; its provincial Executives were to summon 
provincial conventions of trade unionists and sympathizers to set up “the necessary 
associations”; and the Congress was then to step out of the picture, having ‘‘recommended”’ 
its own Platform of Principles as the platform for “this independent effort”. The result 
of this was the foundation of a Canadian Labour Party in Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia. Though launched with considerable fanfare, especially 
in Ontario, for the most part this did not amount to much. Its only substantial success 
was in Ontario in 1919, when eleven Labour candidates were elected and two Labour 
Ministers entered the Farmer-Labour coalition. A few surviving sections entered the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) in 1932 and 1933, along with the In- 
dependent Labour Party of Manitoba, which had elected two members to the House of 
Commons. 
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The Canadian Congress of Labour explicitly endorsed the CCF in 1943 and continued 
to do so throughout the remainder of its existence. It set up political action committees 
to implement this policy. Its efforts certainly helped the CCF to win power in Saskat- 
chewan in 1944 and to retain it ever since; to maintain its position as the official Opposition 
in British Columbia for most of the past twenty years; to become briefly, though for the 
second time, the official Opposition in Ontario from 1948 to 1951; to win a few seats in 
the Nova Scotia Legislature; and to carry some industrial ridings in the House of Commons 
in the elections of 1945, 1949, 1953 and 1957. But on the whole the results were not what 
the Congress had hoped. 


The Canadian Labour Congress at its first convention adopted a compromise policy 
on political action, leaving its provincial Federations, its local Councils and, of course, its 
autonomous affiliated unions free to follow whatever line they saw fit, and authorizing 
its Political Education Committee, under the guidance of the Executive Council, to initiate 
discussions with other free trade unions, the principal farm organizations, the co-operative 
movement, the CCF and ‘‘other parties pledged to support the legislative programme” 
of the Congress, in order ‘“‘to explore and develop co-ordination of action in the legislative 
and political field’”’. So far, no such discussions have taken place. The Ontario and British 
Columbia Federations and some important local Labour Councils have endorsed the CCF 
and several important unions that already were supporting the CCF have continued to 
do so. 

This is, necessarily, hardly more than an impressionistic sketch of the history of the 
Canadian Labour Movement. Of the constant preoccupation of the Congresses with 
specific union problems, with questions of health and safety and general working conditions, 
and with a host of other matters, it has said nothing; nor has it so much as touched on the 
various unions which make up the central] organizations and are, for many purposes, far 
more important—the affiliated unions do all the collective bargaining, have most of the 
money and are fully autonomous. It has barely mentioned the important Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. But, again, the history even of the Congresses, let 
alone the particular unions, has yet to be written. Until it is, any summary must be 
preliminary, tentative and subject to drastic revision. 


Labour Union Statistics.—Tables 33, 34 and 35 give historical and current figures 
on union membership in Canada. 


33.—Membership of Labour Unions in Canada 1927-57 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No No. No 

1027 ot Toe tenets BEO5 cee Hi LOOLE ss ticleee eee O83; 402) W104 7 er aceeuc et teers 912,124 

LOLS Sees tctecteiete ctoistetetene B00; 6027/1938 eh. as. utes crroe enc OSL, G45 NW I94AS oct eee eee e 977,594 

BAUS Bers Peete er e5e OLSFATE HPLOS9 oer teeth rates 8085900 LO49 rec. wees seeteek 1,005, 639 
MOBO rs cms sre elke ieisieecreeuie 22,449 1940. oe enn eee veces t 362,223 ——_————_ 

LOST. oats lacie coche etreee 10,0445) 1041 recs eee ce ce 46170812 || 19D! sees cece eee eee 1,028, 521 

19D2 Se enclose 1,146,121 

1082 Sonics aeltire wetce cine 283,096 1 1940 Mil rece ccc econ tone. B7S7S8O' (" 196S., eee recuse 1,219,714 

NERY ase HAR ane aatmatee B80 (120 ASS. sath ee tee oe 6645533" ["1954 2oee eae eee 1,267,913 

1994 Nretetsscetiecer cece ZS 204 el O 4A e cece saree ote Rae 724, 188-1955 Sons. ere ee eee 1,268, 207 

OSD RF Gees eet wear ete 280,048: || 194 cen akereee ver CLD ATTN 95O ere concer cee 1,351,652 

LOGO irc cesses re clcotinshtate 22,040 W A9GG se tse cs ci econ SST 69 lal 19Gb eee eaceteete teteetre 1,386, 185 


ng ne a en Pe ee ee ee eee 
§ Figures for 1949 and previous years are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF LABOUR UNIONS IN CANADA,1945-57 


THOUSAND MEMBERS THOUSAND MEMBERS 
1,400 pees , secures 1,400 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 igs2 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


FIGURES FOR 1949 AND PREVIOUS YEARS AS AT DEC.31, FIGURES FROM 1951 ARE AS AT JAN. 1. 


34.— Union Membership and Local Branches in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1955-57 


Jan. 1, 1955 Jan. 1, 1956 
Organization we | 
Branches |Membership] Branches |Membership 
No. No. No. No. 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada!..............eceeeees 3,598 600, 791 3,765 640, 271 
American Federation of Labor only...............-seeeeecess 54 9,290 24 1,050 
CanadiancConeress Ole A DOUT ly. thet b tcsitvepsiaves + deserts rien cinere «2 15532 361,271 1,440 377, 926 
Congress of Industrial Organizations only Be ets Beate oor: f°) 2,500 — 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.............. 445 99,801 432 101, 169 
International Railway Brotherhoods (Independent)........... 365 40,307 366 43,877 
Unaffiliated international, national, regional and local unions. . 670 154, 247 735 187,359 
PRROCAIS ease ese Phas Uo oes eas osetia Pe OE eee ED is 6,673 | 1,268,207 6, 762 1,351, 652 
May 1, 1956° Jan. 1, 1957 
Branches | Members |} Branches | Members 
No. No. No. No. 
Sapa tea Labour Congress...... Bienes bo aa Be 5,238 | 1,030,000 5,404 1,070, 129 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.............- 432 101,000 411 99,372 
American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organi- 

TASS OUR Sa 20 ops SAO ESR, oh, BO ace a eS Sele oH 24 1,000 17 1,184 
International Railway Brotherhoods (Independent)®. . ah Spe as 366 44,000 257 33,594 
Unaffiliated international, national, regional and local unions... 702 175,000 669 181,906 

SROUAIS 5.62.02 259.Ses hrs, SS Ee i Ee MPA oy ry 6,762 | 1,351,000 6,758 1,386,185 
1 Amalgamated as at May 1, 1956. 2 Estimated membership at the founding of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 3 The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen affiliated with Canadian Labour 


Congress on Oct. 1, 1956. 
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35.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as 
at Jan. 1, 1955-57 


Reported or 
Estimated Membership 


Organization 
1955 1956 1957 
No. No. No. 
International Unions 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
(A PL-CTOlCL@ iiss cx on hae ea ee ee Or eae eee ie > ae te Se a 572 897 1,003 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, Inter- 
national: Union; United (A PL-CIO/CLE \ ne. aes ee ne eee 60,000 65,000 60, 000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America (AFL- 
CIO / CEI oe. oe ssn ekene SPOT REESE Uap ions Lee Sn En ae renee: 4,833 5,000 5,668 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ International Union of 
Ameritas, ‘The: JGurmeyanen (AE-CIO/CLG es) he, oo ee ee ee 1,714 1,681 1,798 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of (A FL-CIO/C LO} eee. oe es ee 10,300 11,340 11,260 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of (AFL-CIO/CLC).................... 2,788 2,715 PARES. 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union of, United CARI Z@1O/CLC)...cee eee ee 4,500 4,500 5,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America (AFL-C1IO/- 
she, syelste isis Ss Sa Se CO eet Gi As Sul SU mem a ea ne 6,151 6,219 6,219 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of 
(AVL-CIO/CLC jae ee ae eee. SL hs pete ieee te er hae 6,787 §,410 8,888 
Broadeast Emplovees and Technicians, National Association of (AFL-CIO/CLC). 965 UE LGye 1,202 


5,038 §, 200 7,029 
54,709 56, 694 68,020 


Jie bea ava cthate ete) Saale re: avec ota RAG sack eer CUR UE eT sap Fe SU 2,705 2,962 3,388 
Chemical Workers’ Union, International (AFL-CIO/CLC)....................... 12,500 13,000 13,300 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated (ABE-ClLO/CL©) ee cere 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Commercial Telegraphers’. Union, Ghe (AR Lee lLO/CUC)..85. 45.00 cu hn ae 4,502 5,341 5,341 


2,700 2,700 2,700 


3,300 3,300 3,300 
15,090 16,009 16,900 
22,500 23,000 24,500 
23,000 23,509 23,550 

900 864 1,012 

9,055 10, 200 13,000 

7,325 8,155 8,337 


Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of CRE eClOYy Ci) on see eee 2,200 2,200 2,100 
Garment Workers of America, United (AFL-CIO/CLC)......................... 1, , 450 1,500 1,900 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies, (AFL-CIO/CLC)............... 13,736 14,191 14,191 
Glass and Ceramie Workers of North America, United (ABT CIOs CEC ieee 1,820 4,420 4,650 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union, United (AFL-— 

CTO OIC Verret ahs eee merce ee ee OR re Seen eet oe eee 3,500 3,500 3,500 


9,910 12,041 16,170 


11,768 12,281 13,107 
Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers Union, International (AFL- 


CIOY CCUG) cit nce i ee es ae ee ee 300 400 1,050 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated (AFL-CIO/CLC) ..................... 1,912 1,984 Phas ith 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of (Ind.)..........0ccceccccececuccccccccne. 8,149 8,293 8,293 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of (AF -ClO/ CU) ae 8, 856 10,045 10, 603 
Longshoremen’s Association, Independent, International (CEOS reas eee 6,500 6,000 6,090 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International (CLIC) Selene. kone 1,500 2,000 2,000 
Machinists, International Association of ( ME L-ClOVE LC ieee eee ee ee 49 , 097 47, 208 49 , 423 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of CAT L-OlO/ Ol i ae ee 20.000 20,000 20, 000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated (AFL- 

611 65) 05), 0) AARNE Pei om s+. Ribot < vaca need BEA ae eo) ape ee Te 1,450 4,382 4,382 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet (ABT-CIO/CIEC)2 pat ee 4,810 4,812 5, 125 
Millers, American Federation of Grain (AFL-CIO/CLC)........................ 200 1,000 1,050 


32,000 | 32,000 | 33.000 
23,750 | 26,021 | 23 '604 


LO CUI gine a Sisce oe Rice ee EO cg ee Sot ed ate an We lees ips Ae 6, 800 6,526 6,526 
Musicians of the United States and Canada, American Federation of (AF L- 

CIO/C LOSS 8% he re ee OE 2 as SAO al ee 11,381 12,026 12,621 
Newspaper Guild, American (APTACTOsCIACY... cs... feces pee See 1,144 1,507 1,995 
Office Employees’ International Union (AFL-CIO/CLC)........................ 2,671 3,176 3,800 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International. Union (AEL-CIO/CLOC) oss. 4,628 FWA Clee oi ER 
Packinghouse Workers of America, United CABE-CIO/Cl:C)\ erect ways bane amet 21,149 21,857 21,104 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of (AFL- 

CIOTCECYy ee ea eee oe orth eerie ease Soi tik: Se ne SER 5,703 6,395 6,722 
Papermakers and Paperworkers, United (AFL-CIO/CLC)...................... 6,000 8,000 8,500 
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35.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as 
at Jan. 1, 1955-57—continued 


Reported or 


Organization Estimated Membership 
1955 1956 1957 
No. No. No. 
International Unions—concluded 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the United States 

ana Canada,-O perative (A HI-CIO/CIC)). hrcsc-ckon es od Gas seo ele eee ewe 1,962 2,308 2,582 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United 

Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 16,139 15,364 17,871 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International (AFL- 

fuhs ey 8 Ge ee aes 2S eer Serer ee LO oon me mage teat oF 6,845 6,896 6,819 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of (AFL- 

ELT GHAGAE Glee ieee, Tae ts 9S are O88 en eo en ae) Lene eer ee re Deh 31,957 33, 890 33, 890 
Railroad Telegraphers, The Order of (AFL-CIO/CLC).............c.c0eceeecees 9,538 10,041 10, 201 
Raviroad: Trainmen, Brotherhood of. ind’) aihiciinids viviv sauce eens Oe bedtgns Bees 22,101 23,428 24,304 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

Rtrest waccene (ATE-C1O/O 1G) drier, miciae . Cee ard Le aie. eaten aah ee 12,143 11,647 11,327 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 

nlovees, Brotherhood-of (AHL -Ci@/CLC)a. See ae LEER SCRE e. 18, 363 20,879 21,061 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of (AFL-CIO/CLC)................. 26, 356 24,347 24,347 
Railway Conductors and Brakemen, Order of (Ind.)............ ccc cece eee eees 1,201 2,111 997 
Retail Clerks International Association (AFL-CIO/CLC)...................000- 3,604 3,653 4,041 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 15,000 11,500 11,500 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United (AFL-CIO/- 

TEC) ies mera een Mele ah keep atonaysherolar VES RR ROR, Ree Raa de Cote iad OO. BEN SSH 10, 400 10, 200 10,300 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America (AFL-CIO/CLC).............. 8,400 10, 450 10, 450 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 

and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 1,779 1,585 1,583 
Steelworkers of America, United (AFL-CIO/CLC).......0..... 0. ccc c wees tee eeees 60, 000 70,000 75,000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International 

iBrothernoodsol (Aer C1O/CIsC)). 5). tuts andnaoaandsteaals hos Hehesed ane cimeees 22,812 26, 679 29,274 
Textile Workers of America, United (AFL-CIO/CLC)...............00cc0eeecee: 5,000 6,403 8,980 
Textile Workers Union of America CATT «CPO COVE Cts eee ie iy e a ater e eae 16,750 17,000 Lite2 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union (AFL-CIO/CLC)..................20008: 5,323 5,654 5,654 
Typographical Union, ttermationaly CAE: C1O/GIL@) Se nee ee os sec eae 6,471 6,653 6,786 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 1,959 1,888 1,938 


Woodworkers of Amcrica, International (AFL-CIO/CLC) 33, 881 40, 265 43,911 


National Unions 


AUMMOrsiand,- Artists, canadian Couneiliot (CLC): a. 6.4325, cne nde 5 oteele oe ose s sae 
BAtiment et Fédération du bois Nationale Catholique des Métiers du (National 
(GGGL) Federation of Building and of Construction Materials Trades 
Bois ouvré du Canada, Inc., Fédération Catholique des Travailleurs du (Catholic 
Federation of Wood Workers of Canada, Inc.) (CCCL).................0005. 
Chaussure du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la (National 
Federation of Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.) (CCCL).......... 
Chimique, Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de 1’ Industrie (National Federa- 


— 2,248 2,266 


19,513 19,104 19,104 
4,253 4,227 4,213 
3, 800 3, 800 3,900 


LOM MemuGcal. Workers: (CCC Loa Ss cvatens cals wieide ois « dior Gooe bisiong sibietens « elwartes 3,300 3,000 3,200 
Civileservantsoncanada, Amalgamated (CLC)Ie i ase noe: Lie eee 9,000 9,000 9,989 
Civil Service Association.of Alberta, The (CLC) <.c..:0 0. cme view eds cee de pewes coals 6,045 6,515 7,081 
Civil Service Association, The Saskatchewan (CLC)................. ccc cee eee 4,730 4,866 4,969 
Commerce, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du (National 

Catholic Federation of Commerce Employees, Inc.) (CCCL)................ 3,600 4,000 4,000 
Cultivateurs (Service Forestier), L’ Union Catholique des (Catholic Union of : 

TIMES eh OLESLI, MNCGs ICO CLIN.) in & erasers avec wlerousiel poraud Sebisicseuaue chy «blocs cee aseeis 7,900 12,937 14,359 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, United (Ind.).................c cece ceeee 6, 845 7,031 7,726 
Fishermen, Newfoundland Federation of (Ind.)............ ccc cece cee eee neeees 4,828 5,200 5,500 
USUOL ICM Se TOLCCELV OG. WMLOU SLING «ine a auc. qcctvees oe seats lonerale oes eldeaa bia edeis i vle mes eerie & 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Fish Handlers’ Union (Maritime Division), Canadian (CLC).................... 1,100 1,000 1,000 


Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia (CLC).................. 
Government Employees’ Association, Newfoundland (CLC)..................... 
Imprimerie du Canada, Enrg., Fédération des Métiers de 1’ (Federation of Printing 


9,175 9, 483 10,125 
1,200 1, 200 1,200 


ences Cc annGa, rer.) (OC Cin: Serene cee or ce tae Soha be eet eles ere hiees 3,500 4,250 4,250 
Eanourers: Union, Newioundland: (nd.)ij cx saces «mes oe tislirow eNots deren s Sets wear me 4,000 4,600 5,000 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of (CLC)... ....c.cccccccnsccseesccsseces 4,058 4,583 5,002 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (St. John’s) (Ind.)........... 02. e cece eee eee 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Lumbermen’s Association, Newfoundland (Ind.)................. cee ceevceecceees 6, 500 6, 500 6,500 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., National Association of (CLC)................ 1,405 780 1, 430 
MraAnitetVVorkers EOGoraiion (GIiC,) motes celk< Sou betas i cess SY Da, caeGIee Riba Lek 2,500 2,600 2,600 
Merchant Service Guild; Inc., Canadian (CLC)... o.oo... tcc ce acces tesens 2,006 2,091 2,379 


) 
Métallurgie, Fédération Nationale de la (National Metal Trades Federation) 
ROM ete, eT TES COTS fre csi wih elsle Selene oyeis:ed crete aie 6 5/58 9 #6 13, 250 15,100 16, 230 
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35.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as 
at Jan. 1, 1955-57—concluded 


Reported or 


Oreenication Estimated Membership 


1955 1956 1957 
No. No. No. 


National Unions—concluded 


Miniére, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés de 1l’Industrie (National 

Federation of Mining Industry Employees, Inc.) (CCCL).................... 4, 823 4,674 4,674 
Municipales et Scolaires du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés des 

Corporations (National Federation of Employees of Municipal and School 


Corporations:of Canada; Inc) (CCC L) see eee ee ee eee oe 5,360 5,510 6,014 
Nationali@ouncilgor Canadians abouracinds) cence peer: once nen en een nen 4,985 5,640 5,840 
One Big: Union (CLG): 22. see ee Re ane Ae cn ee) ee ey. 12,280 12,189 1,900 
PostaliiimployeesPAssociation. ©anadiann(@IL©@)e ayes asinine eeeeiee 7,125 7,600 8,900 
Publicghimployeesy NationalaUnionot(Cl©@ eee. cnet eee een eee 18,000 25,935 30,361 
Public Service Employees, National Union of (CLC)................eccceceeeees 3,300 16,500 18,000 
Pulpe et du Papier, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la (National 

Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers, Inc.) (CCCL)...................22-- 12,300 10, 600 8,500 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada, The Association of (CLC).......... 900 1,200 1,500 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of 

(@LG is Hehe Se N saints Bee hehe cesar teal Ue ra TN MRR IO Be Ui let rn 32,707 33,851 34, 436 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation, Canadian (CLC)...........0e+0c+:ssecccces. 1,143 1,075 1,030 
Railwaymen, The Canadian Association of (Ind.)...,........ccccccccccecscevcces ishy/lt 1,239 1,481 
Services, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des (National Catholic Federa- 

tion of'Servicess Inc: )i(CCC is) seer ares © a en ee ee eee ee 5,500 6,470 6,640 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia (CLC).............. 2,595 2,550 3,100 
Telephone Employees’ Association, Canadian (Ind.).............. cece eee ceceeee 12,043 13,797 15, 680 
Telephone Workers of British Columbia, Federation of (Ind.)............eseeeee: 4,311 4,143 4,320 
hextile Councils. @anacdiany (lird§) aero ratte ree ee en ee _— 1,800 1,800 
Textile, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique du (National Catholic Textile 

Federation, Ine.) (CCC) tances Stat bi eotiatach. my saeadee th < bee daeee 7,440 8, 290 8,630 
Aratic¢ennplovecs @A'ssoctationg clad. Mareeeeete en tre ene eee 10,1388 10,500 10, 096 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Association, National (CLC)............. 5,556 6,000 6, 200 
Vétement, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de l’Industrie du (National 

Federation of Clothing Industry Workers, Inc.) (CCCL)...................-. 5,600 5,200 5, 883 


Section 10.—Strikes and Lockouts* 


The number of strikes in 1956 and the number of workers involved increased from 
the previous year. However, the significance of the strikes within the economy, as reflected 
in the number of man-days lost and in the percentage of estimated working time lost, 
decreased substantially in the second period. 


The time loss of about 1,250,000 man-days in 1956 was less than in any one of the 
previous four years. Similarly, there was a significant drop in the percentage of estimated 
working time lost and a decrease in the average length of time each worker on strike was idle, 
These decreases are significant when viewed against the record of bargaining during 1956. 
Many of the larger bargaining units in several important industries negotiated new con- 
tracts during 1956. Among these new agreements, a larger number than in previous years 
were re-negotiated for periods of longer than one year—the bulk of them for two years. 
Most settlements included substantial wage and non-wage advances and were reached 
without interruption to production. 


Slightly more than half the strikes occurring in 1956 took place in manufacturing 
industries, compared with almost two-thirds in this sector in 1955. In fact, the decrease 
in strike action among workers in manufacturing firms accounted for most of the drop in 
time lost during 1956. All other industries showed increases in the number of man-days 
lost; in particular, the mining industry suffered from a large number of small strikes 
involving relatively limited numbers of workers and of fairly short duration. 


* A complete review of strikes and lockouts occurring in each year is given in Department of Labour reports. 
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36.—Summary Statistics of Strikes and Lockouts 1947-56 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence in all Industries during the Year 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 808. 


Al shin Time Loss 
eginning : 
Year during ne ie Employ- | Workers ions Acacaen Average | Estimate 
the Year e ers Involved : &¢ | Days per of 
Lockouts Working | Days per Worker | Working 
Days Worker? Involved | Time} 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c 
Ae eee ee 232 236 PeWSs| OL 1208 he? 39 74540 ONT, 23.02 0.26 
NOAS ER eA tackscceth welt es 147 154 674 42,820 885,793 OR27 20.68 0.09 
1 OLQRR ee Wer Terese rot es 132 137 542 51,437 | 1,063,667 0.32 20.68 0.11 
DSO ER Sees Re Picks Soaks tars 158 161 845 | 192,153 | 1,389,039 0.40 Je28 0.13 
LS SES Sees! Oe Se 257 259 646 | 102,870 901,739 0.24 8.77 0.08 
NOD Dak BONERS Me Seecavecact « 216 222 518 |} 120,818 | 2,879,955 0.76 23.84 0.29 
GOS caper etek otto ras 167 174 384 55,988 | 1,324,715 0.35 23 .66 0.13 
TY WOR Tne ie ae ae ec 156 174 872 62,250 | 1,475,200 0.39 23.70 0.15 
O55 ae er een a icy revere 6 ace 149 159 386 60,090 | 1,875,400 0.47 31.21 0.18 
TOSGP A stuidecn cane ote sas 221 229 437 88,680 | 1,246,000 0.29 14.05 0.11 
1Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary earners in Canada. 
37.—Strikes and Lockouts by Industry 1955 and 1956 
1955 1956 
Workers Time Workers : Time 
No. of No. of 
Industry Strilk me Involved Sal _ Loss Strik - Involved Loss Pe 
an an 
Per- Man- Per- Per- Man- Per- 
Look: No. | cent- | Working | cent- locke. No. | cent-} Working | cent- 
u age Days age ie age Days age 
A CPICUNLULTO sloscciate se spsiensco.s. 1 * Ze 
Mogsing Hye beete seh hese! 2 303 | 0.6 1,565 | 0.1 2) 2,005 | 2.3 24,570 2.0 
Fishing and Trapping...... A a ae 1 ie Aco 
MMmING eyes Leese ee ke 9 | 2,092 | 3.5 17,185 | 0.9 24 | 17,974 | 20.3 58,630 4.7 
Conles oat Berets. Bay: Se 22 ee 280 4,560 | 0.2 15 | 11,619 | 13.1 24,080 1.9 
Operant ee see tyes oe: 6 871 1.5 T262501 0G 9; 6,855 | 7.2 34, 550 2.8 
Manufacturing............. 98 | 51,520 | 85.7 | 1,787,480 | 95.3 124 | 57,473 | 64.7 | 1,054,560 | 84.6 
Vegetable foods, etec........ 4 1, 838 Bal 20,010 1.0 is 817 0.9 13, 400 bad | 
Tobacco and liquors....... 1 1,386 2.3 3,930 | 0.2 2 242 0.3 12, 840 1.0 
Rubber and its products 

(including synthetic)..... 2a 15 4008 pees 1,650 | 0.1 Aa TeSid eee | 2,050 0.2 
AnimaltfOods:. nittnc sia dase oe 1 300 | 0.5 6,000 | 0.3 1 OSmlO1 300 0.0 
Boots and shoes (leather). . 5 405 ORY 9,030 0.5 3 153 0.2 4,820 0.4 
Fur, leather and _ other 

animal products......... see e's ee Ree 3 884] 0.4 805 0.1 
Textiles, clothing, etc...... 16M e300 0 | Ook 60,230 | 2.7 99°} 13,959 | 15¢7 | «262,105 | 21.0 
Pulp, paper and paper pro- 

GLICO sob, See ee 1 799 | 1.3 34,800 | 1.9 Aate 22026 meeno 9,755 0.8 
Printing and publishing.... 4 121 | 0.2 6,865 | 0.4 3 204] 0.2 4,720 0.4 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 

(QUOTE) Ste oa aarp te aR a TA ela 2oe lee D 13,090 | 0.7 14 8221 0.9 20, 230 1.6 
Metal products............. 35 | 35,768 | 59.5 | 1,541,775 | 82.2 41 | 33,540 | 37.8 | 695,330 | 55.8 
Ship buil dings lst kinaa. oss 1 9 0.1 9,640 |} 0.5 GANT GRY ea aK) 4,465 0.3 
Non - metallic minerals, 

chemicals, etc........... Ohimeorozon| oly 45,935 | 2.5 8; 1,359 | 1.5 17,930 1.4 
Miscellaneous products..... Bales 1,680) (ee28 44,475 | 2.3 5 178 | 0.2 5,810 0.5 

Construction............... 23 | 3,209 | 5.4 37,185 | 2.0 36 | 5,322] 6.0 40,975 3.3 
Buildings and structures.... 20°) 1,624 |= 2.7 11,540 | 0.6 30} 4,694] 5.3 29,695 2.4 
IRS oie) cna eae Ces See 1 e ae wae aad 1 et nee aes ae 
Sue aerry sete aa eorcs. i ay ee ee has 1 # des oe wee 
abe DTU Werancrescpere tacks Gia overacate 2 135"|_ 0-2 2,645 | 0.2 1 62} 0.1 735 0.1 
Canal, harbour, waterway... 1 Pa Bae La as 1 19 | 0.0 110 0.0 
Miscellaneous.............. Iie 5002 b 23,000 | 1.2 4 547 | 0.6 10, 435 0.8 
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37.—Strikes and Lockouts by Industry 1955 and 1956—concluded 


1955 1956 
Workers Time -| Workers Time 
No. of No. of 
industry Strike se Involved Loss Stil ts Involved Loss 
an an 
Per- Man- Per- Per- Man- Per- 
ee No. | cent- | Working | cent- pe No. | cent-{| Working | cent- 
hag age Days age age Days age 
Transportation and Public 
cilities +38. 25:422> 14] 2,232 | 3.7 27,007 | 1.4 10] 3,891) 4.4 38, 460 3.1 
Steam railways............ 1 wee Ar ee aes 1 Ae ove re E33 
Electric railways and local 
busiinessesn co peek erat 3 391) 0.7 2200 moe 2 293%) 0:3 3, 660 0.3 
Other local and highway 
transportineomes aio es 2 18} 0.0 26 | 0.0 2 98 | 0.1 250 0.0 
Water transport.....2%. 40)... 3 421 OFZ 19, 400 1.0 4 3,447 3.9 33, 450 237 
Acrétransporbine .-nenet 1 ase eae Sele ie 1 ae ae eee Bre 
Telegraph and telephone... i “re Me: HAR ies 1 
Electricity and gas......... 1 29 | 0.0 25..| 1.050 1 noe ae ape sae 
Miscellaneousi.ws:aaeeet J). DalasieSionlmeero 5,286 | 0.3 2 Soe Oat 1,100 0.1 
Tadic... Se oe ees eee ee 7 257 | 0.4 898} 0.1 19 | 1,878 | 1.6 20,780 1k Fy 
Win ance 2.20.2 ees se 1 1 
Service... hss see ce 6 397 | 0.7 4,130 | 0.2 9 637 | 0.7 8,025 0.6 
Public administration’..... 3 320 | 0.6 8,450 | 0.2 1 ae re eis ee 
Riecreationvene. keene rs 1 ees ee ee nee 1 wee Eee es ae 
Business and personal...... 3 ie Oot 680 | 0.0 9 Hf |= (OLY 8,025 0.6 
Miscellaneous............... 1 t 
Potalsnerscerownes 159 | 60,090 | 100.0 | 1,875,400 | 100.0 229 | 88,680 | 100.0 | 1,246,000 | 100.0 
1 None reported. 2 Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large bridges. 


4 Includes water service. 


Section 11.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between the 
Government of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO.was estab- 
lished in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of Peace, with 
the object of improving labour and social conditions throughout the world by international 
agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement approved by the General Conference 
of the International Labour Organization at its 29th Session held at Montreal, Que., 
Oct. 2, 1946, and by the United Nations General Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, the 
Organization became a specialized agency of the United Nations although retaining its 
autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 69 Member States, financed by their governments, and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs: (1) the International Labour 
Conference; (2) the International Labour Office, and (3) the Governing Body. Since 
World War II the ILO has extended its field of activities by the establishment of eight 
tripartite industrial committees to deal with problems of important world industries, by 
the holding of regional and special technical conferences, and by the expanded program 
of technical assistance to aid the development of backward countries in such fields as 
co-operatives, vocational training, productivity techniques and employment service 
organization. 


The International Labour Conference is a world parliament for the consideration of 
labour and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from 
each Member State (two representing the Government, one representing the employers 
and one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference 
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formulates international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form 
of Conventions and Recommendations. A Convention, after adoption, must be con- 
sidered by the competent authorities in each Member State with a view to possible ratifica- 
tion; however each Member State decides whether or not to ratify any Convention, and 
only by ratification does it assume the obligation to bring its legislation in that field up 
to the standard set by the Convention. A Recommendation is less formal: it contains 
general principles for the guidance of governments in drafting legislation or in issuing 
administrative orders and is not subject to ratification by the Member States. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO and as a 
world research and information centre and publishing house on all subjects concerned 
with industry and labour. In the operational field it assists Member States by furnishing 
experts on manpower training and technical assistance. The ILO maintains branch offices 
in all parts of the world, including the Canada Branch, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 


The Governing Body of the ILO, by a constitutional amendment adopted in June 1953, 
consists of 40 members—20 government representatives, 10 employers’ representatives 
and 10 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, each of the 10 Member States 
of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) holds a permanent place, and the 
other 10 government representatives are elected triennially by the Conference. The 
worker and employer members are elected by their groups every three years at the Con- 
ference. The Governing Body meets three times a year and has general supervision over 
the work of the International Labour Office and the various Conferences and Committees, 
in addition to framing the budget and approving the agendas of the various Conferences. 
Canada’s representative on the Governing Body is G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada. 


There have been 40 Sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 107 
Conventions and 104 Recommendations have been adopted, covering a wide range of 
subjects such as industrial relations, freedom of association, hours of work, weekly rest, 
holidays with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young persons, industrial 
health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of work for seamen and dockers, 
unemployment and health insurance, protection of migrant workers, equal remuneration, 
forced labour, and many other aspects of industrial and social problems. By June 1957 
the ratifications of Conventions by Member States totalled about 1,720. 


Canada has ratified 18 ILO Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock 
labour. In Canada the provincial legislatures are the competent legislative authorities 
with jurisdiction over the subject covered by most of the ILO Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 'The Department of Labour, as the official liaison agency with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, is responsible for forwarding to the ILO Office annual 
reports on ratified Conventions as well as periodical reports on many other industrial 
and social matters. Canada is represented at most of the ILO annual and special meetings 
and accounts of the discussions and the decisions are regularly published in the Labour 
Gazette. The Department also keeps the provincial governments and the major employer 
and worker organizations informed of ILO activities. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—TRANSPORTATION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I. — Government Control Over Part IV.—Water Transport—concluded 
Agencies of Transportation......... 810 Subsection J. Shipping’ .ct.. aecaaescnre 844 
Part II.—Rail Transport.................+ 814 Subsection 2. Harbours............-... 847 
SECTION 1. HAILWAYS ch atl ee 814 Subsection 3. Canals...........-..++5. 852 
Subsection 1. Milage and Equipment.... 815 Subsection 4. Aids to Navigation....... 856 
Subsection 2. Finances..............-. 816 Subsection 5. Marine Services of the 
Subsection’S.. "Trafic... cic scc tar ceowunes ¢ 820 Federal “Government, .. 0. ¢ces seri 858 
Subsection 4. The Canadian National Subsection 6. The St. Lawrence Seaway. 860 
Railway; Systemic git. ea et o lotr eee 824 Section 2. FInANcIAL STATISTICS OF 
SECTION 2. ExpRESS COMPANIES.......... 826 WA TI W AY Se otc ion <1 cttn peel eRe eres 862 
SrcTION 3. URBAN TRANSIT SYSTEMS...... 828 Pate veHcwi-aidtrrancenee aed 
-—Civ c-lransports..0 cs eee 
Part II1I.—Road Transport................ 831 Gherko Mi Lathan ere cate ea Eo 
Section 1. Provincia, Motor VEHICLE MENTE Sco hicr ee Ore te ee 869 
AND TRAFFIC RNGULATIONS.......... 83 SmcTION 2. AIR SERVICES..........-.000 870 
SECTION 2. Hiauways AND Roaps........ 833 SEcTION 3. Cryin AVIATION STATISTICS.... 873 
SrecTIon 3. Motor VEHICLES...........+. 836 
Part IV.—Water Transport.............. g44 | Part VI.—Oil and Gas Pipelines.......... 880 
Section 1. SHIPPING FACILITIES AND Section 1. PIPELINE DEVELOPMENTS...... 880 
A RAW ECA Ma se islek cee eT SS cas oestrone tose seterers 844 Section 2. Oi PIPELINE STATISTICS...... 883 


Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by areas 
of rough, rocky forest terrain such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, 
and the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain 
barriers between the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow 
southern strip of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 16,589,000 
(estimate of June 1, 1957). To such a country, with a population so dispersed and 
producing for export as well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, 
efficient and economical transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 


The extent of government control over the agencies of transportation is covered in 
Part I of this Chapter; Parts II to VI deal with the various types of transport facility. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflects to a con- 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
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transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most compre- 
hensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway transportation. 
Unlike the competition that existed between railways in early stages of their development, 
today’s competition shows little indication of starting a trend toward consolidation and a 
return to semi-monopolistic conditions within the industry. Because so many shippers 
now provide their own transportation, it is evident that a large part of the present com- 
petition between common carriers has become a permanent feature of the transportation 
industry. 


It is not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not 
onerous to the railways or were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have 
become increasingly restrictive and hampering under highly competitive conditions. 
Regulatory authorities are therefore faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their 
regulations—retaining those where railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still 
make them necessary in the public interest, and relaxing those where competition can be 
relied on to protect the public in order to enable the railways to meet this competition 
more effectively. The emphasis has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to main- 
taining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Indicative of this 
trend is the amendment to the Transport Act passed in 1955, which extends the freedom 
of the railways to make contract rates with shippers known as agreed charges. 


On Nov. 2, 1936, the amalgamation of the Department of Railways and Canals and 
the Department of Marine, together with the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department 
of National Defence to form the new Department of Transport brought under one control 
railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal control or 
supervision. According to the Judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
dated Feb. 22, 1954, jurisdiction over interprovincial and international highway transport 
rests with the Federal Government. Federal and provincial representatives conferred in 
Ottawa in April 1954 on means of implementing that decision and on June 26, 1954, the 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act was passed by the Federal Parliament giving to all provinces, 
at their option, the authority to apply to interprovincial and international highway 
transport the same regulations respecting certificates of public convenience and necessity 
and rates as they apply to undertakings operating entirely within the province. This Act 
has since been proclaimed in seven provinces. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada by the Railway Act 1903, and was given its present name by the 
Transport Act 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904, and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. It was also 
given additional powers and duties which have been greatly enlarged since that date. 
When organized, the membership of the Board consisted of a Chief Commissioner, Deputy 
Chief Commissioner and one Commissioner. In 1908 an Assistant Chief Commissioner 
and two other Commissioners were added. The Board is a statutory Court of Record, 
so constituted by the Railway Act and recognized as such by other courts, but it also has 
extensive regulative and administrative powers. 


The great majority of applications and complaints to the Board are disposed of without 
hearing in open court, but public hearings are held in various places throughout Canada 
as the Board sees fit, particularly to suit the convenience of the parties and avoid expense 
to them. Evidence at public hearings is given under oath and interested parties appear 
personally or by counsel or representatives. The finding or determination of the Board 
upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order 
or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
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Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a Judge of that 
Court, or by the Governor in Council.* Two Commissioners are a quorum or ‘panel’ 
for the hearing of a case and it is not unusual for two panels to be sitting at the same time 
on different appeals. 

The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction under the Railway Act, Transport Act and Pipe Lines Act, over transportation 
by railway and by inland water; over communication by telephone and telegraph; and 
over the transmission of oil and natural gas by interprovincial or international pipelines. 

Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has certain juris- 
diction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, 
the Quebec and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, 
and over express traffic and tolls for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 

The Board has jurisdiction to inquire into, hear and determine any application by 
any party interested who complains that any company or person has violated or failed 
to comply with the Railway Act or a Special Act or any Order made thereunder, or who 
requests the Board to make any order or give any direction, leave, sanction or approval 
that, by law, it is authorized to make or give or with respect to any matter, act or thing 
that by the Railway Act or Special Act is prohibited, sanctioned or required to be done. 
It has Power to make orders and regulations generally for carrying the Railway Act into 
effect and for exercising jurisdiction conferred on the Board by any other Act. 

Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal 
tasks. Except for certain statutory rates, it has power “‘to fix, determine and enforce 
just and reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of 
transportation may from time to time require’’; it may disallow any tariff that it considers 
to be unjust or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may 
prescribe other tolls in lieu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to 
substitute a tariff satisfactory to the Board. Since the end of World War II there has 
been a succession of applications for authority to make general freight rate incréases and 
general telephone rate increases. 

A review of transport regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive 
hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951. (See 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741.) 
Certain of its recommendations, including the following, were incorporated into the 
Railway Act by amendments made in 1951: the equalization of freight rates; the require- 
ment that, when transcontinental competitive freight rates are published, the corresponding 
rates to intermediate points shall not be more than one-third greater than the former; 
the payment by the Government of Canada of the cost of maintaining the so-called ‘bridge’ 
lines of the transcontinental railway systems in Ontario (between Sudbury, Capreol and 
Cochrane, and between Port Arthur and Armstrong) up to the amount of $7,000,000 
annually, the amounts so received by the railways to be applied to reductions in freight 
rates between Hastern and Western Canada over the trackage referred to; and the require- 
ment of a uniform classification of accounts to be prescribed by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Railways. 
Pursuant to the amendments, a uniform scale of milage class rates has been prescribed by 
the Board and equalization of commodity rates is being proceeded with. The Board 
has also prescribed a uniform classification and system of accounts for railways and has 
approved a new freight classification. 


* The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and Transport Cases. 
and its judgments, orders, rulings and regulations are published fortnightly by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in 
what is known as J.O.R. & R. 
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Under the Transport Act the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 
Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence the Board must be satisfied that public 
convenience and necessity require such transport. It also has regulative powers over 
tolls for such transport. 


‘Agreed charges’ between shippers and carriers, authorized by the Transport Act, 
were also reviewed by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon in 1955 and his recommendations were 
implemented in amendments to that Act in 1955. Under the amendments, an agree- 
ment for an agreed charge shall be executed in tariff form and a duplicate original shall be 
filed with the Board within seven days after the making of the agreement, and the agreed 
charge takes effect twenty days after the filing, without necessity of the Board’s approval 
of the charge. The Board continues to have power to fix a charge for a shipper who is 
unjustly discriminated against by an agreed charge and it also has power to vary or cancel 
an agreed charge referred to it by the Minister of Transport or Governor in Council for 
investigation. 


Leave of the Board is necessary, under the Pipe Lines Act, for construction of an 
interprovincial or international gas or oil pipeline. The Board has granted leave to con- 
struct such major pipelines as the Trans-Canada natural gas line, the Westcoast Trans- 
mission gas line, the Interprovincial oil line, the Trans Mountain oil line and the Trans- 
Northern oil products line. In considering applications of this kind the Board has regard, 
among other things, to public interest, financial responsibility of the applicant company 
and the economic feasibility of the project. It may make orders and regulations for the 
protection of property and safety in the operation of pipelines. It may also make orders 
and regulations with respect to all matters relating to traffic, tolls and tariffs of oil pipe- 
lines, but it does not have similar powers over gas pipelines. It may declare an oil pipeline 
company to be a common carrier and may prescribe a uniform system of accounts for 
pipeline companies. 


The Board is required by the Railway Act to make an annual report to the Governor 
in Council through the Minister of Transport. Copies may be obtained from the Secretary. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman, 
and the staff comprises an Executive Director’s Branch including Legal, International 
Relations, and Traffic Divisions, and a Secretary’s Branch including Administrative, 
Licensing, and Inspection and Enforcement Divisions. 


The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his duties 
and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to 
Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating into 
Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of 
the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service to the 
public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the Governor 
in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air services, 
applications for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records and reports, 
ownership, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air services, traffic 
tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions are issued 
by the Board in the form of General Orders, published in the Canada Gazette, relating to all 
air services or groups of air services; Board Orders relating to individual air services; and 
Rules and Circulars for general guidance and information. 


Financial and operating statistics are collected under authority of the Board’s 
Regulations by the Economics Division of the Department of Transport. 
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The Board is currently devoting special attention to the publication of a uniform 
charter tariff and to the formulation of basic principles for the guidance of operators in 
the establishment of their rates and fares. Helicopter operations are under constant 
review by an economic and technical committee set up for the purpose. 


In the field of international aviation, the Board continues to take an active part 
in the work of the International Civil Aviation Organization, a member of its staff being 
the representative of Canada on the Council. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act of Parliament (R.8.C. 
1952, ce. 38) passed in 1947, the Canadian Maritime Commission was constituted for the 
purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising the Minister of Transport on 
matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and shipbuilding services. In addition to these 
duties, the Act empowers the Commission to:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions of the 

Minister under the Canada Shipping Act 1934, as the Minister may require; 

administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship 

subventions voted by Parliament; and 

(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required to be 
performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of the Governor 
in Council. 


(2 


4 


PART II.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 


The treatment of rail transport in this Chapter is divided into three Sections dealing, 
respectively, with railways, express companies and urban transit systems. 


Section 1.—Railways 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal utility for the 
movement of passengers and freight throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great 
national systems, supplemented by a few regional independent railways, are the only 
carriers able to transport large volumes at low cost in all weather by continuous passage 
over Canadian transcontinental routes. Though competition by trucking firms is rapidly 
increasing, the railways still retain their primary position in the transport field. 


The two national railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian, and inter- 
national transport and communication services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. In addition, it operates a fleet of coastal and ocean-going 
steamships, a national telegraph system connecting the principal points of Canada with 
other parts of the world, an extensive express service in Canada and abroad, a chain of 
large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting all major cities across the 
country and Canadian with North American and European points. Its chief competitor, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, is a joint-stock corporation operating an extensive trans- 
continental railway supported by a national telegraph system with connections throughout 
the world, a large fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a chain of year-round 
and resort hotels, a domestic north-south airline which is one of the world’s great air- 
freight carriers, a transpacific airline service to the Orient and the Antipodes, air services 
to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar air route connecting Vancouver and 
Amsterdam, and a transatlantic service to Lisbon. A world-wide express service and a 
domestic truck and bus network are included in the Company’s operations. 


The statistics of Subsections 1 to 3 of this Section cover the combined railway facilities 
of all companies operating in Canada. Details relating to the Canadian National Railway 
System are dealt with separately in Subsection 4. A special article covering the consoli- 
dation and organization of the CNR appears in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 840-847. 

* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; more detailed 


information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics were compiled in 
co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 
14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation 
by 1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand 
Trunk and the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines. 
The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to 
another period of rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive 
railway building (1900-1917), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and 
Canadian Northern Railways were constructed. 


Only a gradual increase has taken place in the milage of single track line since the 
1920’s but recently the construction of several large industrial projects in outlying districts 
has sparked a new phase of railway building. Entirely new districts have been opened 
up by the construction of the 43-mile Terrace-Kitimat line in British Columbia, the 
144-mile Sherridon-Lynn Lake line in Manitoba and the 360-mile Quebec, North Shore 
and Labrador Railway. A new 80-mile line links Quesnel and Prince George in British 
Columbia. A 16-mile line connecting the mining community of Nephton with Havelock 
in eastern Ontario provides easy access to a non-metallic mineral producing area. A new 
line from Struthers to Geco and one from Hillsport to Manitouwadge serve this new 
mining district of northwestern Ontario, and a 161-mile line has been constructed in the 
Quebec mining area from Beattyville to Chibougamau and St. Félicien. About 29 miles 
of new track have been completed in Saskatchewan and a 40-mile diversion of the CNR 
main line between Cornwall and Cardinal in the St. Lawrence Seaway area of Ontario was 
completed in 1956. In New Brunswick a new 22-mile branch line has been built for the 
transport of mineral ores. While these new lines have added considerably to the single 
track milage placed in operation in the past few years, other lines have been abandoned 
because they were unprofitable so that the new milage is not altogether reflected in the 
totals. 

1.—Railway Track Milage Operated 1900-56 


Norse—Figures of total milage of single track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546; 
for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786; for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830; and for 1925-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 792. 


Since Track MiLaGe Track MinaGE By PROVINCE 
Miles 
Year in Province and Type of Track 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Operation 
No No No. No No 
Single— 

OOO ester erettstoe ciate vis escie% 17,657 INewioundland. <2: > see aase 705 705 910 934 
LEY sys. 3 ae en OF TS 20, 487 Prince Edward Island........ 285 285 285 285 
NOM Deere cette aaarsieete cicsets 24,731 Novaiseotia®. iss: ei ae te 1,396 1,392 1,401 1,391 
LOU arco eaices cart cer: 34, 882 New Brunswick.............. 1,834 1,834 1,800 1,799 
ODUM rererbc eerie. ir onions 38, 805 Quebec ance ated 4,829 4,831 4,936 4,940 

Ontarioss see ee ree 10,386 10,378 10,375 10,516 
i DAS 5 Sen Se era eae 40,350 Manitobanacucmtf eee ae: 4,979 4,979 4,979 4,974 
TOSO eer tee rt ere ek 42,047 Saskatchewan. secs oe see. 8,733 8,721 8,721 8,721 
MOS Dba ee teeta « Stetaicnersta 42,916 “Adiberta. atheros ised eae ae 5,660 5,651 5,659 5,680 
AGA ectra re re ceisler cs 42,565 British ©olimibiamacdecc cee: 3,959 3,959 3,981 4,015 
BUA een Sere ie iis whos oes 42,352 UWKONG spine ee ee ee 58 58 58 58 

InpUnited’Statestedsss..cr ec 339 339 339 339 
HOBO Ur wet ee Saalanis es 42,979 —_——— |__| | —_- 
MOD lita swe treaties chee 42,956 Totals, Single.............. 43,163 43,132 43,444 43, 652 
MOD yee oe cyotcits. xo oi AD O53 1 SECORG. Peer, cas) Boat cP ns teas 2,485 2,485 2,486 2,476 
UES in eteaea eek meee AS OS MIINGUStriata eect haere ene 2,178 2,181 2,243 2,384 
DOD pte devsiriets. «cid bois 43,132 ||Yard and sidings............... 10, 869 10,962 11,142 11,318 
ROSDiiee tte meee eco wes 43,444 oe 
POSE ns steos, storeserarbiclaveiaveieie‘e’s 43,652 Grand Totals.........:.... 58, 695 58, 760 59,315 59,830 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1949 and 1955 the average capacity of box cars increased from 43.5 tons to 
45.8 tons and of gondola cars from 61.5 tons to 64.4 tons, flat cars from 42.9 tons to 45.6 
tons, hopper cars from 58.7 tons to 64.6 tons and of all freight cars from 45.3 tons to 48.6 
tons. The average tractive power of locomotives advanced during the same period from 
41,923 lb. to 42,701 Ib. The changeover to diesel operation is indicated by the decrease 
in steam locomotives and the increase in oil-burning and diesel locomotives in operation. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1949-55 


Type 1949 1951 1953 1954 1955 
No No No. No No 
ALO COMOUIVES  icindten crow euls > Melson deserters 4,627 4,715 4,818 4,771 4,714 
Steam— 
Coal WUrMing saeco. oe cee come ee oe \ 4351 \ 3,553 3,162 2,871 2,521 
Oil burnings eee secre nik metres if i f 555 667 715 704 
Diese lrele@uriGaais cs. te clo sects aut ears cicre reer 246 574 956 1152 1,455 
IGG tLIG aay Cote eee details tac cameteaee 30 oo 33 33 33 
Passender Cars .c..ccisc So coerce cane oe oun sie batue $028 6,366 6,456 6,648 6,574 
FUFSt CIASS He eee te oe POT eRe tonto 1,99 
Second iclasea-e2e. cc Meet iat Sea eR ae 177 2,169 2,064 2,133 2,058 
GOMMDINA WON cheater eee aie rete ice Byaiff 339 331 323 325 
ere Palettes sree cree arecuae reais cates 347 315 291 254 226 
Danie 3s. Witsoe RE eee). PRA eens 195 196 180 196 201 
Parloutiany ide oc sess ease ect em ere nes) 153 161 174 172 
SIGepin gece caelo ieee ents tener ee ereracy TAS 803 801 956 969 
Baggage, express and postal.................- 1,766 220i 2,430 2,418 2,483 
MOtOie ome ae oes ee ee ee 54 49 59 63 785) 
COMETS ee eae ORT oer erro merece tere 402 141 139 131 115 
Mreight Cars sang 2 s4cc ceeleer nck eons Saeed ec 177,614 189,725 187,980 189,351 185, 956 
JAUEGO MAO DIG siacac meus ceases aera erclever herein eerthas 6,075 6,396 7,560 7,439 7,406 
BSL Siti nck meters icone womoeunsctetanae seat cateav aan teen acinar tenors iL 1,803 1,940 2,245 2,378 
IS Gee bab iestet er ak Rt ok uate circ nea ae eis ar 118,576 121,318 119, 753 118,770 114,814 
Pea ee ee eo aces Seren cee gai Rene ee 10,951 11,062 11,690 11,782 12,037 
Gondola Aart... se Pee ee OO eee cae: 14,135 14,098 17,603 18, 469 18,592 
dB Royoyorsse seks ee ey Om eh Went ae dom eRe N nS cee tn wears 9,100 8,897 11,598 12,129 12,247 
CTS: aosepe veto RRC ae ASRS av rear ose ne 1,902 1,902 1,969 2eD0D 2,559 
Refrigerator wits: aa 5a46 srt ot hia eet mane We O2i 8,231 9,438 9,583 9,735 
SGGCk: Rc beg SARE cee ree tee ace rar es 6, 648 6,509 6,057 5,972 5,776 
fl DEY TH cee ete ia Demcenanepimy tay: | Lae ul ell Rath les 454 460 328 363 378 
(Grd Vera ak Mae sane eee ke iret Sereda A SER LE Sea 80 49 44 44 34 


1 Includes one gasoline locomotive. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 
ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to 


all railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and 
in detail in Subsection 4. 


Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of the Canadian railways 
for the years 1936 to 1955 is shown in Table 3. The increase of $132,980,501 in 1955 over 


1954 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment of $227,135,132 
as shown in Table 4. 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report, Railway Transport, published in five parts. 
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3.—Capital Liability of Railways 1936-55 
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Norr.—Figures for 1876 to 1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649, and those for 1926-35 in the 1947 


edition, p. 662. 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
rT eat ys ay ek, (mak hale 
es Seana a 1, 425,193,791} 3,062,411,720] 4, 487,605,511 
ESS Yan ae 1,839, 619,361] 1,534, 450,789] 3,374,070, 150 
T9382. 05s 00 1,836, 882,650} 1,568, 269,672) 3, 405, 152,322 
ihe ens re 1, 834,329,209] 1,533,373,521| 3,367, 702,730 
1940 1,762,473,489| 1,617,561, 683] 3,380,035, 172 
1941 1,697,545, 699] 1,699, 942,865] 3,397, 488, 564 
UT ee eee 1,578, 254,765] 1,793,579, 270} 3,371,834, 035 
ea ae 1,614, 936,131) 1,741, 664,036] 3,356, 600, 167 
A a en 1,636,064, 822] 1,707,801, 676} 3,343, 866, 498 
1945... baad 1, 631,973,055] 1,701,786, 899]. 3,333, 759,954 


Year Stocks 

ae 
HOA G Sree ratae 1,624,753, 709 
1947S torn 1,623, 607,219 
1 OAS feats. ce- 1,578,057, 474 
(SER Ree ete 1,576,734, 292 
LODO. se 1,649, 462,088 
EE Eee 1, 646, 205,772 
LOD Us, peas 2,406,309, 060 
1053 «ones 2,422,692, 856 
1954 a5: sees 2,499, 778, 848 
1ODD seystie. 2,543, 465, 586 


1 Affected by readjustment in the capital structure of the CNR (see p. 824). 
$40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 


Funded Debt 


$ 
1,665, 844, 138 
1,685,010, 672 
1,672, 282,030 
1,692, 898, 968 
1, 826, 346, 222 


1,925, 488, 160 
1,308,899, 612 
1, 439,063, 402 
1,475,815, 267 
1,565, 109,030 


Total 


$ 
3,290,597, 847 
3,308,617,891 
3, 250, 339, 504 
3,269,633 ,2602 
3, 475,808,310? 


3,571,693,9322 
3, 715,208,6722 
3,861 (756,258? 
3,975,594,1152 
4,108,574,6162 


2 Exclusive of approximately 


4.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment 1951-55 


Investment 


New Lines— 


HIQHIIPINICMUCe ceric bcs Re cn er eee 


Cen enenee Sy ieee a oie at esis 


Cc 


Total Investment as at Dee. 31... 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955! 

$ $ $ $ $ 
6,301,717 11, 431, 609 8,352,231 6, 187,944 15, 462, 166 
1,552,117 19,210 35, 287 45, 952 148,572 
53,901 52,510 | Cr. 189,856 45, 654 221,082 
7,907,735 11,508, 329 8,197, 662 6,279, 550 15, 831,820 
42,260,214 42, 243,299 40,667,130 32,450, 253 25,572,002 
107,478,591 | 128,696,815 | 156,012,197 | 192,303,720 77, 654, 103 
Cr. 70,318 70,585 102,847 | Cr.9,621,920 | Cr. 537,488 
Cr. 2,381 | Cr. 2,539 | Cr. 134,414 | Cr. 19,676 | Cr. 15, 670 
149,666,106 | 171,008,160 | 196,647,760 | 215,112,377 102,672,947 
Cr.1,318,920 | Cr. 37,797 290, 407 182,603 | Cr.12,600, 325 
3,949,959,867 | 4,123,433,559 | 4,328,569,388 | 4,550,143,918 | 4,777,279, 050 


1 Includes $121,230,690 Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway investment in road and property not pre- 


viously reported. 


2 Details given in DBS report, Railway Transport. 
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Revenues and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenditure to revenue, 
of Canadian railways in 1943 reversed a declining trend and began to rise, mainly because 
of increasing costs of materials and labour. From 1946 to 1955 operating revenues increased 
66.8 p.c. and operating expenses 68.2 p.c. As a result, the net operating revenues per mile 
of line increased by 49.8 p.c. 


5.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways 1946-55 


Nore.—Operating revenues and expenses for 1875 to 1914 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 434; those for 
1915-25 in the 1941 Year Book, p. 550; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 585; and for 1940-45 in the 1951 Year 


Book, p. 722. Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
Ratio Per Mile of Line Freight | Passenger 
of - Train Train 
Year Geert SO peut Hae aes bs 
ea Eee ripe Opting ee ee Sune “Trea. eee < 
Revenues Revenues| Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 
TOG eat actos arcs. 718,501,764 | 623,529,472 86.79 16, 967 14,724 2,243 6.83 3.21 
LU 7 ethene keepers 785,177,920 | 690,821,047 87.98 18,556 16,326 2,230 7.38 3.01 
TOE Bs ccinsta <einecss 875,832,290 | 808,126, 455 92.27 20,702 19, 102 1,600 8.38 2.92 
1940 Cran Sermo sate 894,397,264 | 831,456, 446 92.96 20, 866 19,398 1, 468 8.66 3.10 
190 rare oes 958,985,751 | 833,726,562 86.94 22,311 19,397 2,914 9.45 3.19 
199) Joke aay oe 1,088,583,789 977,577,062 89.80 25,348 22,763 2,585 10.05 3.36 
TODA ractee seer eine 1,172,158,665 | 1,057,186,304 90.19 27,272 24,597 2,675 10.56 3.50 
Lie ae er peta 1,205,935,414 | 1,100,393,836 91.25 28,020 25, 567 2,453 11.48 3.53 
1A oh 9 ge ee 1,095,440,918 | 1,019,534,989 93.07 25, 402 23,642 1,760 11.58 3.44 
LOSS Avchesemmaseuniet 1,198,351,601 | 1,048,564,681 87.50 26,876 23,517 3,359 3.60 


6.—Distribution of Railway Operating Expenses 1953-55 


Item 1953 1954 1955 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c 
Way and structures: 4.5. /4.ccs< ares 227,049,996 20.6 206,712,991 20.3 212,397,087 20.3 
Beuipment.c68 Ath 06... 4m aes 254,035,999 23.1 227, 284,735 22.3 227, 866, 346 21.7 
Drations..d cer pecs «hie ess 22,839, 459 2.1 22, 846, 030 2.2 23, 821, 263 2.3 
Transportation... oh sf arto ne eee 516,086,712 46.9 477, 118, 665 46.8 485, 427,650 46.3 
General and miscellaneous.......... 80,381,670 7.3 85, 622, 568 8.4 99,052,335 9.4 
Totals». s433)..0 8g. Fhe. 1,100,593,836 | 100.0 | 1,619,534,989 ~ 100.0. 1,048,564,681 | 100.0 


a ee eee 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—In the ten latest years for which figures 
are available (1946-55) the number of railway employees increased by 8.4 p.c. and their 
salaries and wages by 70.1 p.c. Maintenance-of-equipment employees, on hourly rates, 
worked about 10 p.c. fewer hours and were paid 77 p.c. more wages per hour; average 
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hours worked by transportation employees were 15 p.c. fewer and their pay was about 
77 p.c. higher. These figures reflect salary and wage increases received during this period 
and the conversion to the five-day week in 1951. 


7.—Railway Employees and their Earnings 1946-55 


Nore.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, 
p. 551, and for 1940-45 in the 1951 edition, p. 723. Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949 


Ratio of Total 
Payroll (charged 
to operating expenses) 
Total Average to— 
Year Employees Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages ||— 


Operating | Operating 
Revenues | Expenses 


No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 

NOAG IOS Sc. Se ein Eafe tan, Msc oMert akies sees <i 180,383 396, 856,901 2,200 50.2 57.8 
OA (ee te ts RARE Ae al be Caan ete 6c 184,415 429, 843, 142 2001 49.9 56.7 
HID Sie MCR RNER reat is teres oe MS Love Bh cos oes ea eas 189,963 512,054, 795 2,696 53.0 57.5 
DROBO si vararercte Ne eLetter ad oe hie Litho on 192,366 523,453,375 Pa foal 52.9 56.9 
OS Ora ti a Dark bien hake Sed Aes ROU 190,385 523,008, 515 2,747 49.8 57.2 
ROD ac cha Aan RO ent ocd eee ts. ; 204,025 624, 682,754 3,062 52.0 58.0 
I, sean Ot ta a nk A ee ee oe a 214,143 669, 457, 962 3,126 Wir Dien 
J LEB aidicacrece oa jr TR ed ee lee piano es aie 211,951 724,077,594 3,416 53.4 58.6 
Jays Ge tiene totes Scher eae ee PA ari Ane erate 196, 307 661,829,774 Beall 54.3 58.3 
LOPE 5 occu ones 6S DE IESE ERR I ene CaP Rae 195, 459 674, 875, 767 8, 453 50.2 57.4 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in 
a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture 
issues of that System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. No new land grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the 
federal or provincial governments since 1939. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure, through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have been eliminated in this 
manner in recent years. The only provincially guaranteed railway bonds outstanding at 
Dec. 31, 1955, were those of the Government of New Brunswick to the amount of $465,000. 
Federal Government guarantees at the same date amounted to $861,752,955; this amount 
does not include $117,944 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former 
Grand Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which 
interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
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Subsection 3.—Traffic 


Table 8 shows passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 1946-55. 
A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways is 


given at pp. 824-826. 


8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts 1946-55 


Nore.—Figures for 1910-45 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Year 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 821. 


Revenue Passenger- Passenger 
Passenger- Train coe ea Miles per 
Train Miles}! Car Miles! 2 Mile of Line 
No. No. No. No. No. 
45, 700, 856 415, 890, 589 43,405,177 | 4,648,558, 000 109,773 
45,367,725 398, 646, 636 40,941,387 3,732,777, 000 88,218 
46,101,568 410, 689, 409 38,279,981 3,477, 273,000 82,193 
45, 680,009 407, 421, 229 34, 883, 803 3,193, 174,337 74,497 
43,744, 164 392,800,555 31,139,092 2,816, 154, 232 65,519 
46, 200, 947 415,178,734 30,995, 604 3,110,240, 504 72,424 
47,663,617 431, 234, 562 30,167,145 3,151, 261,385 73,319 
46,977,271 430,726,717 28,736, 159 2,985, 943, 809 69,378 
45,745,089 416,969,275 28, 396, 528 2,863,036, 611 66,391 
44,556,022 417,729,975 27,229,962 | 2,891,685,018 64, 853 
Average Passenger- 
Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No. $ 
2.16 2.30 107 102 3.21 
2.035 2.14 91 82 3.01 
2.40 2.18 91 75 2.92 
2.663 2.448 928 69 3.05 
2.79 2.52 90 64 3.19 
2.86 2.87 100 67 3.36 
2.88 3.01 104 66 3.50 
2.88 2.99 104 64 3.53 
2.87 2.89 101 63 3.44 
2.87 3.05 106 65 3.60 
FREIGHT SERVICE 
Revenue Revenue : 
Freight- Freight- Freight Freight hooky oie x 
Train Train Car Carriedé Ton Miles Mil ay 
Miles Miles! ay Onan’ 
No. No. tons ton-miles ton-miles 
77,794, 963 2,973, 411, 653 139,256,125 | 55,310, 308,000 1,306,121 
82,377,565 3,176, 646, 828 152, 855,820 | 60,143,035, 000 1,421,384 
83, 398, 617 3,120,704, 440 154,932,804 | 59,080,323,000 1,396,500 
81, 648, 053 3,091, 633, 447 142,719, 4313] 56,338, 230, 0003 1,314, 3793 
81,397,148 3,093, 946, 961 144,218,319 | 55,537, 900,000 1,292,120 
87,181,640 3,384, 341, 192 161,260,521 | 64,300, 418,000 1,497,274 
89,217,123 3,551, 802,171 162,175,381 | 68,430, 417,000 1,592,146 
84,997,904 3,448, 530, 542 156,249,259 | 65,267,016,000 1,516, 462 
75,334, 248 3,088, 504, 846 143,194,840 | 57,547,300, 439 1,333;/216 
79,072,523 3,414, 942, 330 167,862,156 | 66,176, 128,925 1,483, 273 
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8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts 1946-55—concluded 

—e——e—s—s—s—eosoooowomnmomonomomoo 


Freicut Srervice—concluded 


Year 
Freight Receipt Average Average Average | Revenue per 
Receipts sr Ton Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton TT Here) Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
LOAGE tote Pha tieeccors cere ee 0.961 3.82 397 711 29.95 6.83 
URE Ye aes eee 2 RE Eee oe eee 1.009 3.98 393 730 30.23 7.38 
TGA Re Cee aeak APCS g/g ARETE. | 1.183 4.51 381 708 30.16 8.38 
gS ee RES Le ee eee 1, 2563 4,963 3953 689 29.65 8.62 
UE ee hg ee ae ey oer eee 1.385 5.33 385 682 28.91 9.45 
INE Ea tio aks Tae enne eae eon eee 1.362 5.43 399 738 30.61 10.05 
1952 Sen AR ata ce ee alee i Biro 5.81 422 767 31.68 10.56 
1 OS Siemmtn a neato estes deca haar Peete, 1.489 6.22 418 768 31.16 11.43 
NOES Be eetets Pate sae es ig ts, 3 Rca ove 1.516 6.09 402 764 30.34 11.58 
LU OD ae meres) Cane Wt ane tic whe odes 1.460 5.75 394 837 31.30 i2eoe 
ae Loe ik en enearen | | ONS eorenie 3 i ts Ny 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Newfoundland 
included from 1950. 4 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 


5 Duplications eliminated; see Table 9 for details of freight carried. 


REVENUE PASSENGER-TRAIN MILES AND 
PASSENGERS CARRIED, 1946-55 


MILLIONS OF REVENUE MILLIONS OF 
PASSENGER-TRAIN MILES PASSENGERS CARRIED 


50 50 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
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The amount of revenue freight carried on the railways in 1955 was 17 p.c. higher 
than that carried in 1954, Of the 167,862,156 tons moved in 1955, mine products accounted 
for 41.6 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous products 30.4 p.c., agricultural products 
16.2 p.c., forest products 10.6 p.c., and animals and animal products 1.2 p.c. As compared 
with 1954, mine products carried increased by 35.2 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous 
13.2 p.c., forest products 10.5 p.c., and animals and animal products 3.7 p.c. The 
agricultural products group was the only one showing a decrease, dropping 4.3 p.c. The 
largest increase among the individual commodities carried was shown by ores and con- 
centrates. 


9.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Railways 1952-55 


Norr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 


United States railways. 


Commodity 1952 1953 1954 1955 
tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products: sscs. isan ee eee 37,402,773 36,305,797 28,494,112 27,275,865 
oY GPa yee: NRE SIT Nes Pea hate Ra gts Oe 2 a 19,026, 645 18, 463, 859 11,501,780 11,421,085 
DGS TR ah 3S) aR ee el 3,219,709 3,188,551 2,477,983 1,544, 263 
Other Grainne, Se es AE I, ee ee 6,465,472 6,301,193 5,197,858 4,840,613 
UW Kesh Weir pee te aan Apts Hane AT ate APiIAre Eareesrma carrer eat obs 6. 2,233,819 2,043,808 1,842,171 1,735,338 
Othermollproductsua-ceoneac co ence ee eee 2,584,815 2,327,895 2,812,505 2,901,298 
Otheragnricultural-products--. 5.0. cc. airs oe 3,012,010 3,980, 491 4,661,815 4,832,768 
Animal: Product 2.505 ype Asc eee ee ee 1,693,690 1,868, 285 1,992,487 2,065,582 
Wivestock eee eee eee ee ee eee 679, 624 670,040 652,161 636, 894 
Meats and other edible packing-house products.... 496,038 656, 695 699, 256 724,399 
Otherianimal*productsjee.- ac ene ae eee eee 518,028 541, 550 641,070 704, 289 
Mine Prod Gets eres oan Arado dice os vos Sie 54,821, 932 53, 081, 658 51,654,754 69,815,307 
CoalPant hire ches aarti nerd nate ioe merit otror 3,879, 154 2,911,118 2,737,944 2,722,466 
Coal, bituminous, subbituminous, lignite............ Nf hayes (Hilts) 15,551, 846 15,488,742 15, 367, 402 
WOK sega sy Aaah ete nace Cie ye eee ee 2,145,360 1,802,753 1,541,979 1,869,574 
@resiandiconcentrates sss sce eee eee 12,876,555 13,007,268 13,188,073 PARES ONY 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non-ferrous 
TMGtAlS) |S aia weer serdar Sen Ae ne oR one cee 1, 428,033 1,451,520 c g 
Sand: ana ora nvel ecto aernces 5 seu BNA eee eos 4,503,818 5,646, 813 Oplzonlos 6, 913.537 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)...........-.......- 3,903,012 4,087,903 2,759, 503 8,787,020 
Othersmineproducts sanss oc eee 8,557, 285 8, 622, 437 10, 865,379 13,902,291 
Forest Products 302.ccn dun cae ee eee 19,330,157 16,194, 487 16, 028,934 17,716,722 
Logs posts wPDOlessiplling yee ares eee ete eer cree YB Boe 1,947,648 1, 855, 530 2,140, 987 
Cordwovdtand other firewood. 5.........25.0.:+- ess 282,089 178, 459 126,082 93,753 
Rul pwWOOd A ee es Oe bay We Se eter de Sok Gd nese is An 8, 663, 783 5, 878, 947 6,131,899 6,018,071 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material. 7,153, 936 7,287,941 7,093, 440 8,469, 824 
Otherforestiproducts’.4....5ss66 2 oe ee eee 858,016 951,492 821,983 994, 087 
Manufactures and Miscellameous................... 48,926,829 48,799,932 | 45,024,553 50,989,180 
Gasoline and petroleum products................02- 7,460,770 7,611,184 7,948,948 8,629,172 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe).......... 3,454, 358 3,409,566 2,918,011 3,790, 921 
Automobilesstrucks and partsaseeeo eee enn 2,302,126 2,809, 963 1,514,478 2,784,925 
ING WADING, Risers cask ee arte ee eee 4,010, 699 3,927,865 4,082,615 4,245,705 
Pulp aces dad: Ae Fs cece a eee 2,178,170 2,074,796 2,210,580 2,505,198 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.............. 26, 654,758 26, 247,295 24, 134, 606 26, 805, 939 
Merchandisel(allii@sirereht)sena see serene oe 2,865,948 2,718,363 De DlOnolo 2,227,320 
Grand: 'Potals...02 $50 ee eee 162,175,381 | 156,249,259 | 143,194,840 | 167,862,156 


1 Less than carload lots. 


Railway Accidents.—In Tables 10 and 11 all passengers injured were included in the 
figures but, for employees, only injuries were recorded that kept the employee from his 
work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident. 
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10.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Railways 1946-55 


Norre.—Figures for 1919-45 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1922-23 edition. 


———SsSSsS90”0”0—0NN 


& Passengers Employees Others! Totals 
ear | —-|—— | eee 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
L4G ree ces ri Messrs tet Ny teet RE 3 526 105 11, 406 219 706 327 12,638 
UY eet 0 oe alee Sena ale gi ad 35 464 103 10, 620 262 755 400 11, 839 
TOS, Seer eDe s fyhlite aan Be 185) 351 99 9,980 271 825 385 11,156 
Oe ee Ne cite waite Bhs 1 316 iil 8,794 257 824 329 9,934 
LOGO IAL oR rs beers) sie, 18 297 67 8,108 - 232 744. 317 9,149 
OE 3 Ae hie aio) ae 5 221 84 7,651 301 723 390 8,595 
UO Deieerra ae tatnts ts edie 2 183 74 7,019 317 707 393 7,909 
TQDSe Sere Mead reo 4 181 35 5,917 266 HK 305 6, 825 
TOD Ae ica ehe re ctornin sete sae 4 251 48 4,654 245 586 297 5,491 
LOODKE et Nee ae ise Sc 1 235 48 4, 467 258 552 307 5, 254 


: ; 
1 Includes trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., and persons crossing tracks at level crossings. 
* Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used for DBS vital statistics 
treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents ; provincial 
statistics also class them as motor vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should 
be made when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of 
accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 


11.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways by Specified Cause 1953-55 


ee 


1953 1954 1955 
Killed | Injured Killed | Injured Killed. | Injured 


Class of Person and Description of Accident 


AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or TRAINS, Locomotives oR CARs 


Class of Person— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Lig Ie VGC a: ee ane tt a rae Ree Rea eee 3 133 4 215 1 188 
TOV DCN iia ee PE OR Sees vices ceckee, 30 2,017 37 1,646 39 1,582 
AEG NASSOLE PT RIO: Ocak ne 77 90 Ul 57 71 61 
ONL CSPASSCTS st Pe Pera ery Shia ole al wears bce ins 174 479 169 417 180 413 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc................. 6 62 _ 24 1 18 
PGi aISE cL, Jc pags tein es eee eS 290 2,781 281 25309 292 25262 
Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only )— 
Coupling and uncoupling..................0005. 1 78 4 70 1 88 
ena oe cathe. saa cok he, chee dos 9 112 11 201 11 160 
SCPALImenhS Wien see on eek, pes Tn 0 109 9 91 5 36 
Locomotives or cars breaking down........... — — — 2 1 4 
Falling from trains or cars..............0.6... 3 117 3 86 3 107 
Getting-on.or off trains:.....0....s..e6c«kcc, — 457 1 344 1 361 
truck Dy. brains, Cb... et rinatuoote oc eke, 6 32 5 22 12 21 
Overhead and other obstruction............... — 36 2 11 — 22 
ther rageese tes ans pen nes gate emt Se 7 1,209 6 1,034 6 971 
UOURIR Sark me Sc ae ee es AD 33 2,150 41 1,861 49 1,770 
Aut OrgeR AccIDENTS 
Class of Person— No. No. No, No. No. No. 
POR MUIRIOI Crane. sicciet oa eek oe, — 564 1 461 — 380 
CIN Sa Le Ph pe ee ty ak? nd 2 1,428 4 1,102 — 1,047 
SIRT OUTS CS ih a el aa ae er, at Ie al ace 3 1,382 3 980 5 940 
Other employees................. se ERLE te — 526 3 465 4 518 
OE ETS TPE 8 ai Ree pe a Oe RR 1 48 — 36 — 47 
OEE ae ie a SO RE POSS TEN a Rae Te 9 96 5 88 6 60 
CU Eg alia ha Sant eed oe ic ee ae 15 4,044 16 3,132 15 2,992 
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Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. Its history is presented 
in a special article published in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. More detailed 
information than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report, Canadian 
National Railways. 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial Structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of 
interest debt undertaken by the Company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 
special article mentioned above. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all 
loans that had been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain 
loans made for the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, 
relieving the CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital 
Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the Company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred 
stock on which, after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also 
for a term of ten years ending Dec. 31, 1961, the Railway is not obliged to pay interest on 
$100,000,000 of its long-term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional 
preferred stock annually in amounts related to the Company’s gross revenues. As a 
consequence, the proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in share- 
holders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951, to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, 
and the proportion of borrowed capital was correspondingly reduced. 


12.—\Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1946-56 


Norr.—Information given in greater detail in DBS report, Canadian National Railways. 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt 
Capital Held by Public Government 
Loans and 
A LM Ge GR OE ee Toe 
At Dec. 31— priations— : Totals 
Government Capital ye naeee Z.otiye 
of Canada Stock ed ¥ d Oth ‘ Publ 
Shareholders’ | Held by ia telies or 5 aivneaiae: 
Account Public Provincial Accounts 
Governments 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOG Wesco hict orerecct 776,018,575 4,635, 440 488,772,318 41,650, 680 718,537,286 || 2,029,614, 299 
LOS Aerie Settee es 774, 195,901 4,570,940 538,759,177 44,100,584 689,470,349 || 2,051,096, 951 
1948 ee Tove Ores 774, 242, 649 4,567,540 492,437,507 91,795,151 760, 494, 825 || 2,123,537, 672 
1949 sa aR aera eee ay 3 774, 448, 716 4,560, 290 539,706,744 85,159,176 743,661,162 || 2,147,536, 088 
POS Oe ee REE ae 776, 395, 649 4,520,890 566, 418, 607 92,611, 634 739,847,514 || 2,179,794, 294 
19ST Nee Fete 776,395, 649 4,518, 890 518,396, 607 96, 800, 428 857,573,774 || 2,253, 685,348 
LOD 2 RAs cis oc nics 1, 581,072,324 4,516, 490 518,396, 607 87,098, 222 228,055,165 || 2,369, 138, 808 
[90S cette ct er oer 1,552,050, 067 4,514, 490 SUIS LAC NE 75, 834, 299 342,140,048 || 2,488,516, 295 
TOSS? Reh ARE ee eee 1,571,398, 181 4,514, 490 910, 422, 885 62,546,711 126,771,981 || 2,675, 649, 248 
LOB etree Peete to ee 1,591, 902, 624 4,511,150 861,870,899 34, 493,192 199,444,622 || 2,692,222, 487 
1O56.S ae Seon sees 1,616,270, 966 4,508, 670 794, 482, 906 25,086, 606 353, 664, 828 || 2,794,013,976 


In Table 13, the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1955, 
are compared with those at the time of consolidation of the System. 
*The Hudson Bay Railway is a direct responsibility of the Federal Government and hag been operated by 


the CNR for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935; statistics relating to the operation of this line are not included in 
the data for the CNR. 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1955 
SSF eee eee 


Account 


UNV COMMER ERs re atresia to tur ak sh edd <iiom ateriw sib ted,. Po aGenas we SE 
FROBELANCMUCMANDINCN Ura.) sede ce ceils ee eT 


Improvements on leased railway property 


ee eeeee 


ee rd 


SURAT Pen Siem e ena fe ne eon cont Re I alse org a 


Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold 


Miscellaneous physical property............0.ceceececeececes 
Pxitliated COMMANICH amt cE Roto e dal. fav domi k as de... 
OP RINNE NOR GITARER A.) oie. cins Neeic cc cee 2 oops Beh eee Merk 


Traffic and car service, balances receivable 


Net balances receivable from agents and conductors......... 


Miscellaneous accounts receivable 


Mtenaln andisnpplicgt Sey. «0... Acces oR hes. petites ce 


Cee eee reser eres eereesereens 


Weusdiucted: Debits occ 565.5. 65 eles Ahn wh od -S6iee sce oh 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance 


Discount on capital stock 


ee ee ey 


ee ee ers 


DiscONNton PUNGedide Dts. <<: cece. hel Shs eel ee bebe ers 
Ochermimadwuscedcd Gbitsuicg.-t wectacts «keds HAG ee ee 


1 Includes temporary cash investments. 


Dee. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1955 
$ $ 
1,842, 428,131 | 2,838,826,905 
1,765,323,644 | 2,677,652, 227 

1,492,123 1,215,945 

4,629, 855 a 
6,171,808 24,701 
34,767,914 78,422,696 
24, 253,323 79,819,560 
5,789, 464 1,691,776 
87,580,218 196,970,508 
14, 651, 422 53,998, 8881 
6,139, 435 3,013, 767 
11,600 — 
2,528,622 — 
5,386,673 30,411,032 
16, 857, 420 26, 225, 288 
41,408,999 76,006,729 
377,003 186, 023 
112, 269 SS 
106,775 7,128,781 
12,325,297 154,904, 644 
166, 847 621, 339 
352, 488 15, 000, 000 
— 128,000, 000 
11,805, 962 11, 283,305 
15,697,557 19,163,906 
322,059 3,397, 307 
634, 960 a 
1,919, 635 6,298,218 
12,820, 903 9,468,381 
1,958,031, 203 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


$ 


996,398,774 
972,328, 583 
—276,178 
—4, 629, 855 
—6, 147,107 
43,654,782 
55,566, 237 
—4, 097,688 


109,390,290 
39,347, 466 
—3, 125, 668 
—11,600 
—2,528, 622 
25,024,359 
8, 367, 868 
34,597,730 
—190, 080 
—112, 269 
7,022,006 


142,579,347 
454, 492 
14,647,512 
128,000, 000 
— 522,657 


3,466,349 
3,075, 248 
— 634, 960 
4,378,583 
—3,352,522 


3, 209,865,963 || 1,251,834, 760 


Operating Finances.—Total revenue, operating expenditure and net revenue include 
only those from railway and commercial telegraph operations but the deficits are for the 
entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, 


coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


14.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenditure, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of 
the Canadian National Railway System! 1946-55 


Notre.—Figures for 1911-25 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 660; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 590; 


and for 1940-45 in the 1951 edition, p. 731. 


Newfoundland is included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Total 
Year Operating 
Revenue 
$ 

GAG tree see rcrntvee eet a 400, 586, 026 
DOR mien onic ee Sons 438,197,980 
a OY Sat ele eo ed 491,269, 950 
BAO ear kee ak os 500, 723, 386 
HO SO Re ea .asPisiays aloes 553, 831, 581 
A) OM eE Biciaiosceiatnie.ecesens 624, 834, 120 
tS, Wee EN a ae at 675, 219, 415 
POR Se ee tanicitis vos. 696, 622, 451 
POD Aes atarhe. eo kh 640, 637, 280 
POO ie ce Mee oes. 683, 088,794 


Total 
Operating 


Expenditure 


$ 


357, 236,718 
397, 122, 607 
464,739,970 
478, 501, 660 
493,997,079 


580, 150, 221 
634, 852,915 
659, 049 , 086 
626, 465,374 
629, 013, 125 


Income 
Available 
for Fixed 

Charges 


$ 


37,239,784 
29,330, 757 
12,502,931 

6, 152,649 
44,084,904 


31,722, 489 
25,702,660 
29, 238, 623 

7,574, 821 
43,478, 955 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated. 
3 Contributed by or paid to the Federal Government. 


Total Fixed 
Charges 


$ 


46,685,316 
45,925,891 
46,341,727 
48,631,896 
47, 421, 983 


48,176,558 
25,415, 189 
29,376, 160 
32,527,264 
33, 004, 300 


Net Income 


Cash Deficit 


or Deficit? or Surplus? 
$ $ 
Dr. 9,445,532 | Dr. 8,961,570 
= 16.095, Led “ 15, 885,194 
33,838,796 EO OT Ooo Mal 
“ 42,479, 247 “ 42,043, 027 
eo oouTOULO << 3,261; 235 
“ 16, 454, 069 “ 15,031,996 
Cr. 287,471 | Cr. 142,327 
Dr: 13750" ee 244,017 
“ 24,952,443 | Dr. 28,758,098 
Cr. 10,474,655 | Cr. 10,717,689 


2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 
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Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1955, main-track milage (exclusive of electric 
lines) of the Canadian National Railways (including lines in the United States and 
Newfoundland but exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals 
Railway lines controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways) was 24,277.9 miles. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4.51 miles, 
controlled but operated separately, the total milage was 24,282.4. The grand total, 
including 70.2 miles of electric line, was 24,352.6 miles. 


15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines) 1953-55 


(Exclusive of electric line) 


Milage and Traffic 1953 1954 1955 
‘PrainwMilage: <<) Seer ees oA ee cere ate ee eed miles 73,791,657" 68,020,618" 68, 725,003 
PP ARSeND ET SEL VICES were see: toiien hee bells sok Leek ane s 24,949,141 24,315,627 23,559, 606 
rete ING SEnViCe usages, diese «08 CoRR Lt ane ce pane ie 46, 883,109 41,691,390 43, 128, 824 
WORK SERVICE MySrS.vert cite ene Wee ein chu asta Hy 1,959, 407 2,013,601 2,036,573 
Passenger-Train Car Milage...................0ceceeee miles 2325400, 747 223,407,059 224, 083, 492 
@oachesiand combinations. veneer een ae eee s 67,478, 330! 61,520, 3991 58,262, 7391 
MGGOr UnTbiCalis tos seen sc ee IE ae Ae oe + 1,021,566 1,047,101 1,264,116 
Parlour} sleeping and dining cars..........+..++6+<on- ie 64,340, 084 63,607, 197 66,111,326 
Baggage. mail express etc. ee ys Leet eee daca < 99,560, 767 97,232,362 98,445,311 
Freight-Train Car Milage.........................005- miles | 1,987,320,004 | 1,811,359,472 | 1,935,098, 616 
Loaded: freight Nae sss sit on cok OE, cayenne as st 1,308,501,856 | 1,188,987,402 | 1,268,426, 467 
Empey treteib es sesh So, ok en ee erent ee ef 632,418,375 585,973,718 623,331,197 
CAD0O8 Ss. che ee eas hs hcihs b ee eis Ue as ane f 46,399,773 41,398,352 43,340, 952 
Work=Train Car Milage... ..............ccc00c.cs00c0e miles 3,001,351 4,295,991 4,058,029 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)...........+s++++0 No 18, 080, 958 17,858,916 16, 811,280 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.......... s 1,538, 832,219 1,471, 708,931 1, 463, 653, 329 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road...............-- z 1,033 1,007 972 
Average passenger JOUrNCy... 5.0... cls ken tween miles 85.11 82.41 87.06 
Average amount received per passenger................ $ 2.53948 2.45015 2.613138 
Average amount received per passenger mile........... $ 0.02984 0.02973 0.03001 
Average passengers per train mile...................2- No. 61.68 60.53 62.13 
Average passengers per car mile................-2-000. rs 12.40 12.53 12.55 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile........... $ 3.98 3.90 4.11 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road......... $ 4,113.98 3,926.55 3,994.15 
Freight Traffic— 
Revenue trerght Carricdaseeen eee eee eee ae eee tons 86, 523,327 79,338, 230 87,606,859 
Revenue freight carried one mile.................0.00- A 86,677,980,252 | 32,881,706,496 | 35,677,183, 245 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road...... 3 hes OY 1,356,505 1, 466, 853 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of ; 

BOLE O lmrmecrectcheroncer ane tric ney Acpntes er ont Ti yee eeetac or Geetne ef * 1,626,843 1, 443, 839 1,544, 752 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile............ No. 782 789 827 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile... “ 30.03 29.46 29.53 

veraveshauls revenuedreisht.\ sehen wee inn oo. /aee nuns miles 423.91 414.45 407.24 
Hreight revenuespemtram miles.,..aeenni. coe. anne ae sil: 12.06 12.50 
Freight revenue per mile of road.2...-.-..4:. meee $ 22, O21e3) 20,816.40 22,,245523 
Hreightsrevenue pen tone emcee ee eee 6.40 6.34 6.15 
Hreight revenue per ton mitle..6 265 < ose. oun, eee $ 0.01501 0.01529 0.01511 


1 Hxcludes work service. 


Section 2.—Express Companies 


Express, which is actually expedited freight carried on passenger trains, is one of the 
services provided by companies which do not own the means of conveyance but use the 
facilities of railway companies under contract. The majority of such contracts provide 
for payment to the railways of a fixed percentage of the gross express revenue. 
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Express companies are organized under authority of federal legislation and their 
business concerns the rapid transit of valuable or perishable commodities and animals, 
the delivery of parcels and the issuing of financial papers, money orders, travellers’ cheques 
and letters of credit. Express rates are usually much higher than freight rates and the 
two services are not normally competitive. Both tariffs are subject to the approval of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Four express organizations operate in Canada—three Canadian and one American. 
The Canadian Pacific Express Company is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian National 
and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the respective railways. 
The Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, of the United States operates over the 
Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway in Alaska 
to points in Yukon Territory. No statistics are available on the volume of express traffic 
because much of it consists of parcels and small lots that. cannot be classified. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies 1946-55 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-45 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1927-28 edition. 


a ee a 


: : Net 
Milages Gross Operating Express ; 
Year or Company Operated! Earnings Expenditure | Privileges? rene 
evenue 
No. $ $ $ $ 
LO MER MCR ee Te ee oe ee 51,365 39, 260,553 22,670,616 16,841,229 | Dr. 251,292 
LO ETO T IRN Se SME et, Motes chen s 51,341 42,314,758 25,770, 190 17,650,061 | Dr. 1,105,493 
OES eer ere Pa tees Mas cisia:c.es s anes lp ks Bota 51,840 46,809,112 30,398,053 18,785,988 | Dr. 2,374,929 
ROLG MME Coane eet Ce ae er eee 54, 806 51,966, 290 32,385,223 21,226,817 | Dr. 1,645,750 
LOS ORM Ree TEER Piet Rakes 0 ot 4 A ee rye 55,581 52,017,492 32, 881,689 21,355,956 | Dr. 2,220,153 
wg ae i cone Seba art Si an a Ae a 57,355 60, 423, 503 38,374, 128 21,037,164 (Coal 
OS DEPT AEA SER aes LS. Dee ats Sa Fes Bi ;e885 70,185, 114 44,744,018 24,428,739 1,012,357 
NO Dae MPO ie cei. Be Gas ee eben tee 55, 805 74,296, 948 49,569, 842 23,584, 806 1,142,300 
LIS 6 <p gecbtcactai auras crea ea eae eens ne 68,3733 | 70,039,054 48,167,243 20,753, 503 1,118,308 
LHW calor Stok Lo. cit here. oh ek IA Seep Ene ee ee eae 65,9164 73,434,962 48,726,272 23,533,770 1,174,920 
1955 
Canadian National Express.............. 40, 805 38,353, 086 25,964,276 11,730, 432 658, 378 
Canadian Pacific Express.:...........¢.. 21,029 82, 835, 695 21,650, 032 10,737,173 448, 490 
Northern Alberta Railways............. 928 692,741 328, 893 07,672 56,176 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. (U.S.A.).. 2,654 1,553, 440 783,071 758, 493 11,876 


eee 


1 Over railways, boat lines and motor carrier and aircraft routes, 2 Amounts paid by express companies 
to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 3 12,290 aircraft miles 
were reported by the Canadian National Express. 49,286 and 1,194 aircraft miles reported by Canadian 
National Express and Railway Express Agency, Inc., respectively. 


17.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper 1951-55 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic and foreign....| 137,215,925 134, 870, 537 134,996, 758 130,807, 463 133,479,411 
Travellers cheques, domestic and 

TORIC TUM, ane (Ome. Se: eke sae tet 7,753,328 7,332, 881 7,589,928 7,788,302 8,110,137 

RA 18 POOLED, Ties. a «doe Cees oo 8 24, 186, 587 23,826, 544 22,144,909 20, 966, 806 20, 656,753 

Aetegraphietrans{ersy. ts ese re he 191,188 255, 243 274, 705 214,475 167,577 

TE OPAIS arc cc eer. 169,347,028 | 166,285,205 | 165,006,300 | 159,777,046 162, 413,878 


a a 
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18.—Employees, Salaries, Wages and Commissions of Express Companies 1946-55 


SS ee — ee ee 


Year 


Full-Time 
Employees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages! 


Com- 
missions 
Paid 


Salaries 


Wages! 


Com- 
missions 
Paid 


nc) | a a | ee ee ee eee 


16,060, 439 
18, 308,793 
22,212,249 
23,621,322 
24,195, 490 


1,975, 856 
1,995,947 
2,157, 489 
2,283, 425 
2,177,933 


vex | faltine 
No, 
L961 Sse hed | 9,610 
PORE cinta eee ee 10,849 
NOS arsuts «seh othe’. 12,119 
POSS unt soe be 11, 4502 
LOO i occ re tas 11,5932 


28, 607, 463 
32,503, 058 
37, 413, 060 
35, 882 , 288 
36, 200,739 


2,443,341 
2,689, 830 
2,795,766 
2,691, 440 
2,745,259 


1 Includes wages paid to part-time employees. 2 Includes part-time employees. 


Section 3.—Urban Transit Systems 


The collection of statistical information on urban transportation systems is under- 
going extensive reorganization. Such drastic changes have been made in recent years 
in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres that the 
statistical series, which began with the financial and operating statistics of electric railways 
and later included their motor bus and trolley coach lines, has become inadequate. 


The new series will cover all transit systems including electric railway, subway, motor 
bus, motor coach or trolley coach operation carrying passengers in urban, suburban or 
interurban service. A transit system may mean any one of these operations or any com- 
bination of them. Table 19 gives currently available summary statistics for all urban 
transit systems. Tables 20 to 23 give the latest information on electric railway systems, 
continuing the series presented in previous editions of the Year Book until the new, more 
comprehensive series becomes available. 


19.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems 1955-57 
SS ee eee 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
Passengers Carried! ee ee eee No. | 1,211,639,415 | 1,174,547,450 | 1,137,667, 983 
Ploctuia sGamoeas Sortie rope ca ale ae a Ne Fie ek Pale ak § 398, 439, 820! 340, 650, 647} 291,285,791! 
LR OLIOW. SMBs Wh da ces cde cabin ican eee ce soe ie eee < 241, 401,062 234, 500, 323 231,967,345 
MLOtOE, ie. yi eto ORC ah Tie Re pe ay 568,070,562 592,458,533 606, 406, 554 
Chartered tei, iar eee eae ae pe — Sy eae eal 6,937,947 8,008, 293 
Vehicle-Bile¢ Buin i505 ico 5c eek cht ei coreees3. No. 209, 791,650 211,707,516 207, 492,365 
FSISChING Care ee cutie. pear ere iti es Sener Cera A 53,951, 7242 48, 468,3112 43, 229, 9662 
LEOUOY-DIUS orteers cs eran ee ea i 38, 003, 904 37,751,069 37,411, 448 
BEOEGY DUAL Ste tne Cac a eeeee e e eee  ee 3 115, 966, 244 122,844,108 124,416, 243 
C barter eghs cdeuccten dloer koi onicare inne 3 1,869,778 2,644,028 2,434,708 
Fuel Consumed— 
Readoling 2% ew sc ie abe ee es ae ie Serer gal. 17,699,183 16,775,047 14,274,018 
PIODARG SAB cra face ths Soe Pe mg 352, 229 338, 406 298,115 
Iviegel. ol 24 25a. nes. 5 ee ee ee eet ee ke ee ae 6, 435, 627 8,977,833 11,065,922 
Gross Passenger Revenue.........................0--. $ 120,151,553 128,945,040 131,838,270 


eee SS SS Se ee ee ee eee 
1 Includes 35,147,070 passengers carried by the Toronto subway in 1955, 36,224,003 passengers in 1956 and 


36,579,014 in 1957. 
and 6,984,792 in 1957. 


? Includes 5,597,500 miles run by the Toronto subway cars in 1955, 6,152,164 miles in 1956 
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Electric Railway Systems.—The statistics given here cover the urban and inter- 
urban operations of electric railway systems. Almost all the urban systems are now 
municipally owned, the largest privately owned system being the British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company; most of the interurban firms are controlled either by the 
Canadian National or Canadian Pacific Railways. The number of electric railways 
declines each year as motor and trolley buses replace electric cars. Of the 21 systems in 
service in 1955, five operated electric cars, motor buses and trolley buses; nine operated 
trolley buses and motor buses; three operated electric cars only; one operated electric 
cars and motor buses; one, trolley buses only; one, motor buses only; and one reported 
no electric cars, motor buses or trolley buses. 


20.—Equipment of Electric Railways 1953-55 


Equipment 1953 1954 1955 Equipment 1953 1954 1955 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Passenger Vehicles......... 5,602 | 5,629 | 5,648 ||\Other Vehicles.............. 661 648 642 

Gilosad Parse. eee esd. 63 2,212 Weed, 012 1,83 Baggage, express and mail 

@penicsrs tals sesesl.. 8 4 4 4 Ee AROS oe ears Cee 10 7 4 
Combination passenger and Mreietitiears.. laine sc eee 82 89 87 
baggage cars............. 5 5 2 TsOcomoObivesmasjancet eee 56 56 55 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs. 2.05 0...0.04. 46 42 34 
CalipmMental.tsehiekess 91 16 SWCOPORIE tet ners 65 54 38 
Mota buses cine ioe ido ee 2,177 2,348 2,656 EET UCKS Fee asa ih eT 221 224 254 
Trackless trolley buses..... 1,113 1,144 Miscellaneous............... 181 176 170 


The financial statistics of electric railways given in Table 21 have been greatly affected 
by variations in traffic and by changes in mode of local transportation. When electric 
railways have ceased operation because of declining traffic or have substituted other types 
of rolling-stock their figures have been dropped from the tabulation. Despite changing 
conditions, however, the gross revenue of electric railways has continued to rise in the 
postwar years. The ratio of expenses to receipts advanced from 86.3 p.c. in 1946 to 99.9 p.c. 
in 1955. Many systems have changed from private to public ownership in the past few 
years which accounts for much of the recorded decline in the value of stocks and the 
increase in funded debt. 


21.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways 1946-55 


re ta for 1901-45 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1926 edition. 


Capital Liability Ratio 
Investment of Ex- Gnlsises 
Yaar hee * ae ola Operating penses met ahd 
unde and Equip- evenues xpenses to ployees 
Stocks Debt Total oat ati Wages 
enues 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No. $ 
1946....| 35,656,763] 132,042,089) 167,698,852] 203,537,797] 87,515,721] 75,550,821} 86.33 | 21,700 | 45,675,363 
1947....] 33,915,932} 138,246,540) 172,162,472] 218,439,361] 86,519,712] 81,787,723] 94.53 | 22,627 | 50,117,441 
1948....| 28,138,481} 140,692,280] 168,830,761] 217,385,299} 89,310,215] 88,024,727] 98.56 | 22,593 | 55,268,083 
1949....) 27,425,491) 143,944,716) 171,370,207] 242,095,483] 95,596,394] 92,378,848) 96.63 | 21,661 | 59,155,605 
1950....| 27,252,391) 159,192,587) 186,444,978] 223,224,556] 91,034,058! 89,414,380] 98.22 | 21,869 | 57,645,574 
1951....| 20,252,391] 179,159,159) 199,411,550] 255,057,250) 99,114,548] 97,880,959} 98.76 | 21,052 | 64,188,551 
10 5,535,7951| 147,980,382!) 153,516,177| 260,037,852} 104,028,691, 101,110,712} 97.20 | 20,268 | 67,252,025 
OOo oye 4,336,065) 181,781,857) 186,117,922] 283,256,339] 107,990,692} 105,027,443] 97.26 | 20,408 | 68,638,778 
1954. ... 4,336,065} 188,560,830} 192,896,895} 291,138,722} 109,334,662] 109,006,301! 99.70 | 20,318 | 70,109,414 
1955.4... 3,893,725) 180,906,824] 184,800,549] 294,095,916 109,576,378) 99.96 | 19,280 | 69,632,464 


109,617,497 


1 Decrease from 1951 accounted for by the re-capitalization of the Winnipeg Electric Company; transit facilities 
of that Company were transferred to the Greater Winnipeg Transit Company. 
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In 1955, electric cars travelled 55,650,898 miles in passenger service, trackless trolley 
buses operated by electric railway companies travelled 37,975,614 miles and motor buses 
74,831,056 miles. Although most of the urban centres in which transit services operate 
have greatly extended their populated areas in the postwar years, the number of fare 
passengers carried has declined each year since 1946. 


22.—Traffic Statistics of Electric Railways 1946-55 


Note.—Figures for 1901-45 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. aa 


Miles of Road Electric Car and Bus Milage 3 
—_———. _ | —_—_- are é 
Year With Passengers athe Be a 
Total Double Passenger Other Total Carried! 
Track 
miles miles miles miles ; miles No. tons 
LO AG INRA Pees iors wor 1,004. 44 485.06 177, 256, 084 2,822,300 180,078,384 1,344, 916,773 3,506, 805 
947s bh ee ee 895.25 436.95 180, 204, 812 2,808, 252 183,013,064 1,323, (23,782 3,655, 278 
W948 eae econ ae 778.92 391.78 182,943,709 3,038,989 185,982,698 1,309, 565,795 4,050,111 
Od ON eee oicnenineke 719.31 356.61 173, 849,096 3,048, 146 176, 897,242 1, 240, 558, 812 3,702,016 
i} O erat dio Deere de 662.96 326.90 173, 285, 475 3,562, 144 176, 847,619 1,192,058, 052 4,115,974 
NOS I sch ctrtetaen oosoe 595.38 293.87 167,316,921 3,646,069 170,962,990 1, 133,393,935 4,479, 404 
PO 2 ec ee sere nee 567.79 272.02 166, 432, 237 8,759, 193 170,191, 430 1,109,299, 866 4,079,474 
1953) tbh meee 552.49 261.81 164, 871,341 3,593,002 168, 464, 343 1,076,979, 055 3,968,742 
OS 4 ot Se See, ee 531.91 239.10 170, 284, 356 3,308, 7382 173,593,088 1 06857052752 8,527.495 


1000s meme t ee cee: 509.19 220.26 | 168,457,568 4,026,233 172,483,801 | 1,025,314,237 | 4,079,549 
: By | 


1 Includes passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley buses operated by electric railways. 


23.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways 1946-55 


N ere NE for 1900-45 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1926 edition. 


SSS ee EE Se ae eee eee eee 
8 ay 


. Passengers Employees Others — Totals 
ear || 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured || Killed Injured 
No No No No. No No No No 
[OAR Na cere settee ete Scio eee 8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 atl 6, 497 
OAT oh Berke set ae Be ark set ee ert ie aw 2 4,181 4 910 dae 1,469 ade 6,560 
LOA ST ee ee or ks ena oie ee ce Phe peed Ee 2 3,792 5 leh) 74 1,328 81 6, 456 
LQ AO ree rowsh oer chaos th ww kavicecmse tire ees Spaniel 3,688 1 766 63 1,239 65 5,693 
LODO scet. Date teaches Rosie aie acta ene se = 3,718 1 730 44 1, 204 45 5,652 
195 Teri Nove oe oe ein ene _ 3,092 2 650 42 998 44 5,040 
A! ya etait mn, A A ee era Ane De 2 3,001 1 655 40 1,046 43 5,252 
LOSS tire. ERC ce cease hee Geer = 3,322 2 650 31 941 33 4,913 
LOS TIS cy aise chee oe ee 1 3,190 — 702 4] 856 42 4,748 
LOS De nek ole iitiece ce ROO cee 4 3, 220 2, 631 19 803 25 4,654 


The Toronto Subway.—Construction of Canada’s first subway commenced at Toronto 
in 1949 and the line was put into operation in March 1954. The route of the subway 
follows the general line of Yonge Street, a distance of about 4.5 miles from Front Street 
to Eglinton Avenue. Twelve stations are located along the line and a pedestrian tunnel 
links the Union Station and the Royal York Hotel with the subway. Subsurface sections 
of the subway are from six to 20 feet underground. Rapid-transit cars, 104 in number, 
each of 62-passenger capacity, are used. The 500-foot platforms at all stations accom- 
modate trains of up to eight cars in length and a peak load of 40,000 passengers an hour 
in each direction may be handled. 


ae 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Nors.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each province 
and territory; only the more important general information is given. The sources of information for detailed 
regulations for specific provinces and territories are given at pp. 832-833. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regula- 
tions common to all provinces and territories are summarized under the following headings. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified 
age, usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and Quebee, and 18 in Alberta), and must carry 
a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests and renew- 
able annually, except in Alberta and British Columbia where they are renewable every five 
years. Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland 
and in some jurisdictions special licences may be granted to those who have not reached 
the specified age. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration 
plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers). 
In most provinces in event of sale the registration plates stay with the car but in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the plates are retained by the owner. A change of ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days except in Quebec 
where the maximum is 90 days and British Columbia where it is six months) in any year 
to visitors’ private vehicles registered in another Province or a State that grants reciprocal 
treatment. Regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the 
vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights, a 
proper rear light, a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield wiper and a rear- 
vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in most provinces is 
50 miles an hour except in Quebec where it is 60, in Manitoba and Alberta where it is 
60 in daytime and 50 at night, and in Nova Scotia where the limit is a “reasonable and 
prudent” speed (of about 40). Slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and 
villages, when passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe distance 
ahead is in any way obscured. In almost all provinces truck speed limits are at least 
five miles an hour below automobile speed limits. Motor vehicles must not pass a street 
car that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones are 
provided. In most provinces accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 
of $100 or more must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and a driver 
involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all possible aid and 
disclosed his name to the injured party. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and Transpor- 
tation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of the 
administration of motor vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces and territories. 
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Penalties.—Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the car, or 
imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operator’s licence, 
and especially for attempting to operate a motor vehicle while intoxicated. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province of Canada has enacted legisla- 
tion under this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). 
In general, these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and 
motor vehicle permit of a person convicted of an offence arising out of. a motor vehicle 
accident, or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for 
third-party insurance at the time of the accident. The suspension remains effective until 
any penalty or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the 
future is filed. 


Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in either the Yukon 
Territory or the Northwest Territories, the Motor Vehicle Ordinances of the two Territories 
require the owner of a motor vehicle to submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage 
on such vehicle before he can obtain registration. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Funds.—In recent years a new type of motor vehicle 
legislation has been enacted in all provinces except Quebec and Saskatchewan. This 
has usually taken the form of an amendment to the motor vehicle laws of the province 
and provides for the establishment of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out of which are 
paid judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the province 
which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. ‘The Fund is created by the 
collection annually of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund fee from the registered owner of every 
motor vehicle or from every person to whom a driver’s licence is issued, except in British 
Columbia where the Fund is maintained by insurance companies. This fee does not exceed 
$1 per annum except that, in 1958, Ontario will collect $5 from each uninsured owner of 
a motor vehicle at the time of registration. A feature of this legislation which is contained 
in some provincial statutes provides for the payment of judgments in the so-called ‘hit- 
and-run’ accidents. When these occur, if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, 
action may be taken against the Registrar of Motor Vehicles; any judgment secured against 
the Registrar is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the 
amouni that can be paid out of the Fund on one judgment. In Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia the limits are $10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two or more persons injured in 
one accident and $2,000 for property damage. In Manitoba the legal limits are $10,000, 
$20,000 and $1,000 respectively, while other provinces retain lower limits of $5,000, 
$10,000 and $1,000. For hit-and-run accidents payments are made for personal injuries 
or death only. . 


Sources of information for provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—Deputy Minister of Public Works, St. John’s. 
Legislation. —The Highway Traffic Act 1951, as amended. 


Prince Edward Island ) 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.P.E.I. 1951, c. 73). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Halifax. 


Legislation——The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184) as amended, and the Motor Carrier Act 
(R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 78) as amended. 


New Brunswick 


Administration —Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial. Tax Branch, Department of Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.N.B. 1955) as amended. 
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Quebec 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Service, Provincial Revenue Offices, Parliament Bldgs., 
Quebec. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 142) as amended. 
Ontario 


Admuinistration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.O. 1950, ec. 167), the Public Vehicles Act (R.S.O. 
1950, c. 322) and the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (R.S.O. 1950, ec. 304). 
Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1954, c. 112) as amended. 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1957. 


Alberta 

Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 

Legislation The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1955, ce. 356) as amended, The 
Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (R.S.A. 1955, c. 209) as amended, the Public 
Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1955, c. 265), and Rules and Regulations. 

British Columbia 

Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Highway Act and 
the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the various 
municipal police forces. The Highway Act is administered by the Minister of Public 
Works, the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities Commission, and the Motor Vehicle 
Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles, Victoria, B.C 

Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance (1952, First Session, ce. 8) as amended. 


Northwest Territories 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to 
the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (1956, c. 72) as amended. 


Section 2.—Highways and Roads 


The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with highways and roads. Access 
to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads built by logging, pulp and paper, 
and mining companies, although these are not generally available for public travel. At 
the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely settled and are virtually without 
roads of any kind. 


At the end of 1955, the total milage of highway and rural roads in Canada was 
455,404. This milage includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads 
including those in the National Parks and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and 
local roads under municipal jurisdiction other than the milages in cities and towns. The 
latter are given separately under the heading ‘“‘Urban Roadsy’’, p. 836. 


The 1955 figures shown in Table 1 are not strictly comparable with those for the 
previous year. Reclassification of roads in Manitoba resulted in a considerable decrease 
in gravelled and earth milages. All other provinces except New Brunswick reported 
increases during the year. Federal roads in the ten provinces, including those in National 
Parks, the Federal District Commission driveways around Ottawa, and the 729-mile 
North West Highway System of British Columbia, measured 1,912 miles. The roads in 
the Yukon Territory were classed as provincial roads for the first time in 1955, 
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1.—Milage of each Type of Road by Province 1955 


Norr.—The figures for Canada are the sums of the milages so reported. Urban streets are not included. 


Yukon 

Classification Nilds)|.P HL) N.S.) N. Beol2@Quesl Ont. llevan. | Saskeai Alta. |EB@. and |; Canada 
7 miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles miles 
Surfaced Road— 

Portland cement 

concrete........ — 6 a — 258 856 108 — 1 32 — 1,268 
Bituminous pave- 

ie ite) sUioeleck Sole 33 — 45) 2 IOS TAI a OOD OF 930 — — -— 222 4 17,175 
Bituminous 

suifacece.tslae. 97 367) 1,808 923! 1,172) 4,724 1,701) 1,524| 92393) 1,082 — 15,721 
Gravel and 

crushed stone...| 2,140} 1,412} 7,447] 10,529] 22,441] 52,858] 2,997] 24,389] 30,148] 9,935 1,630) 165,926 
Non-surfaced 

aie le 4 2,922 {15,5931) 43,163] 26,767) 9,159 415 
Improved earth... 460 ; 15, , 16: ‘ ; \ 

Other earth roads 39401) 4,411 30a 220) 11,941) 10,250). °"'"17| 97/411] 26°883| 17519 214||/255, 314 

Totals....... 6,670) 3,196) 15,258) 13,044) 43,377] 74,623) 20, 416/166, 487) 86,122] 23,948] 2,263) 455,404 


1 Includes milages of gravelled roads; details not available. 


Expenditures on roads and highways reached a new high in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1956, at $513,852,270. This figure was nearly 20 p.c. higher than the expenditure in the 
previous fiscal year. Construction work was up 28 p.c. and maintenance 5 p.c. Table 2 
shows the expenditures by provinces and the federal-provincial-municipal distribution 
for the fiscal years ended 1952-56. 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, Bridges 
and Ferries by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-56 
Item and Province or Territory 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction. 44. hee ee 192,810, 362 244, 614,842 234,334,349 229,087,011 294, 343,957 
Newiloundland:. Jn...) 4,555, 303 2,954,526 4,240, 406 7,921,808 8,990,495 
Prince. Hdward Islands. 254-22 as. 2130750 2221, oD 1,788,675 2,795,081 2,911,560 
NOVA COOMA oe ee oe 9,267,598 5,744,539 7,584, 863 6,190,534 8,615,147 
News Bruns wicks. eee 6,039, 885 6,376,795 6,953, 831 6, 867, 169 11,042,564 
Quehbeciscess a? 2S Soc: ee 56,995, 225 73,769, 845 57,945,075 58, 153,492 76,403,786 
Ontario ree eee ae ie hc aa 55,768, 891 69,779, 100 64, 807, 939 56,762,275 85,171,965 
LON ee et ae See A ee 9,347, 887 11,627,268 12, 162,353 12,389,735 12,474,617 
Saskatehe wanes we... oto eee 9,065,930 13, 325, 620 13, 860,596 13,390,784 12,682,869 
ALBEr tance, Tete RUS ed ee 21,301,524 34,211,782 40,105,154 40,240, 306 39, 800, 420 
BritishyColumbiayneee ete eee. 16, 298, 760 23,170,263 23, 433, 190 22,128,045 33, 283,542 
MukoncancoN Wie see ce corte. tena 595,600 508, 149 739,744 1,010,545 1,850,116 
Main temamce oi). caves dacs base 127,790,354 147, 719,040 149,844, 221 178,832,011 187,134,927 
Newioundland sara: eae oe eo 1,646,977 1,893,130 2,267,335 2,696, 832 2,932,427 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,001,335 1,077,210 1,219,612 1,159,173 1,588,903 
INO VETO COULEL OS tert ett ae ae 6,880,574 8,202, 264 9,563, 259 10,376, 255 11,580, 407 
News Bruns wicket gata lee ee 7,083,580 8,618,951 8,235, 747 10,281,339 10,855, 460 
DuebeGissa tert . stewie eee ee 25,735,365 30,628,015 31,184,047 35,195, 468 35, 131,875 
Ontario ee ee on ee See 49 547,029 58,105, 684 52,667,538 57,464,175 60,591,398 
Manitobals ti 2 & nde Wi yk Fh 2,097,872 2,251,555 2,648, 689 3,314, 421 3,642,016 
Saskatehewan ert wssssaey ues Sear 3,857,513 4,503,343 4,939, 826 Lox Sis oae 17,159,558 
UW) ovehc Or iae S SA os ee Seed on 14,390, 843 15,184,161 18, 487, 280 22,744,792 22,610, 892 
British: Columbias 2-10 2 12,498,943 15,192,109 14,558,602 15,493,701 17, 137,302 
YukonrandyNe Weak. ote eee 3,050, 323 2,062,618 4,072,286 4,588,278 3,904, 689 
Administration and General?........ 13,983,546 11,957,539 12,889,589 21,552, 986 31,763,089 
Newfoundland5)04. soo. ee ae 233, 871 230,943 279, 402 347,610 397 , 452 
Prince Edward Island............... 68,988 69, 432 73,115 73,268 81,709 
Nova mcotia sith). S31 aie (Pa 692,893 968,344 792,148 798,905 960.176 
Newebsrunswith. ..... «ssa eats t.an 242,682 276,312 307,994 416,716 498, 305 
Quebec. fA. eee ee eee 2,436, 853 2,602,009 2,727,669 3,383, 708 3,423,412 
Onitarie Mer Le See! ee 4,583, 869 4,636,933 5,027, 809 10,958,885 + 21,135,457 
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2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, Bridges 
and Ferries by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-56—concluded 


Item and Province or Territory 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956P 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Administration and General?—concl. 
SENT MR char, strtivtass thee os TE Kia Bigs S 685,479 738,036 787, 645 801,103 965, 426 
SIDS SHS ERC Re ae aa 282,334 384, 262 433,990 1,251,078 1,506,549 
PANEL GA cou. < decis oss eb ee ORGS 89, 2878 86, 64938 75,6473 1,259, 707 786, 560 
Sr ibinte COOLATIN DIS «fk es cule este cone 4,353,599 1,654, 696 1,971,234 1,805,578 1,506,041 
RtCMTATICHEN Wiis Pees kb. et ioe et: 31,039 11,693 13,102 25,476 39, 402 
PLOLBIGE HO hota | wee eee 334, 584, 262 404,291,421 397,068,159 429,472,008 513,852,270 
Distribution of All Expenditure— 
CREAN ee FOR ee ce eT. 21,667,085 25, 034, 650 26,759,571 32, 775,800 36, 644,143 
Provincial cs OH Che 287,934, 225 350, 248, 566 341,501,941 355, 454, 863 435,583,891 
EMEMRICUID ANS co in hes ce te ccks hw noeccae 23,5288, 598 24,721, 288 27,505, 913 37,173,083 40, 213,328 
OE ES seen Me seal fa Haines seated 1,694,354 1,286,917 1,300,734 4,068, 262 1,410,908 


1 Includes payments from railways and contributions from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund toward elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, etc., amounting to $1,443,009 in 1951-52, $925,580 in 1952-53, $712,523 in 1953-54, $1,237,237 
in 1954-55 and $1,116,876 in 1955-56. 2 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway 
amounting to $282,652 in 1951-52, $298,230 in 1952-53, $399,834 in 1953-54, $431,002 in 1954-55 and $462,600 in 1955-56. 
3 Federal administrative costs only. 


The Trans-Canada Highway System.—The original federal-provincial agreement 
of 1949 for construction of the Trans-Canada Highway was given in outline, together 
with other data on specifications and proposed route across the participating provinces, 
in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. The original Act set the standards to be met: a 
hard-surfaced, two-lane highway, 22 to 24 feet wide with ample shoulder widths, bridge 
clearances and sight distances, low gradients and curvature, a maximum load capacity of 
nine tons for one axle, and the elimination, wherever possible, of railway grade crossings. 
The shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its 
own borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces. Those sections 
within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. 


Certain amendments to financial provisions and completion date were discussed at 
the Federal-Provincial Conference held at Ottawa in November 1955, and the Trans- 
Canada Highway Act was amended by Parliament in June 1956. The new Act gives 
authority for increasing federal expenditure from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000 under a 
formula by which the Federal Government will pay 90 p.c. of the cost of building 10 p.c. of 
the milage of the Trans-Canada Highway in each province in an effort to close gaps where 
no road at all exists or where certain portions are below standard. The basic 50-50 financial 
arrangement is still in force on the remaining 90 p.c. of the milage in each province. 
A revised completion date is set at Dec. 31, 1960. New federal-provincial agreements 
were entered into by the participating provinces during the six months following passage 
of the amendments. 


The Provincial Government of Quebec is not a party to a federal-provincial agreement 
but there is a paved highway across that Province, linking the two ends of the Trans- 
Canada Highway route in Ontario and New Brunswick. 


In the nine participating provinces the route as amended in 1956 will total 4,444 miles 
divided as follows: Newfoundland 554; Prince Edward Island 71; Nova Scotia 311; New 
Brunswick 390; Ontario 1,486; Manitoba 309; Saskatchewan 406; Alberta 282; British 
Columbia 568; and in the National Parks 117. Revisions in location have since altered 
some milage totals. For instance, the milage through Mount Revelstoke and Glacier 
National Parks in British Columbia was shortened by a decision to use the Rogers Pass 
route, and the decision on the location of Terra Nova, the new National Park in New- 
foundland, increased the milage for which the Federal Government is solely responsible 
by 63 miles. Thus the National Park milage is altered to 143. The sum of $10,000,000 
was allocated by Parliament for construction of the Highway through the National Parks 
during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1958. 
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Contractual commitments of the nine participating provinces for new construction 
on the Highway during the period Dec. 9, 1949, to July 15, 1957, amounted to $345,625,243 
of which the Federal Government’s share, including the additional 40 p.c. under the 
amended Act, was $189,317,814. Federal payments to the provinces during this period 
for prior, interim and new construction totalled $109,431,701. On-site labour expended 
on the Highway up to Mar. 31, 1957, amounted to 5,196,607 eight-hour man-days of 
employment; off-site employment required for the provision of necessary material and 
services was estimated at 8,834,232 man-days. 


In Saskatchewan, work was completed over the whole route of 406 miles, and the 
Highway opened and dedicated at a ceremony on Aug. 21, 1957. In provinces more 
handicapped by problems of terrain and construction, progress continues to be made and the 
work is well up to schedule. At May 31, 1957, contracts for 2,488 miles of grading had 
been approved and the equivalent of 2,154 miles built, contracts for base-course had been 
approved for 2,131 miles and the equivalent of 1,761 miles completed; paving to specified 
standard had been completed over a distance of 1,559 miles; 261 bridges, overpasses and 
other structures of over 20-foot span had been completed. 


Urban Roads.*—Information on urban roads is obtained from municipalities with 
populations of over 1,000. The number of such cities and towns reporting in 1956 was 
well over twice the number reporting in 1954 (317) and the data secured was much more 
comprehensive. 


3.—Statistics of Urban Roads, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Item 1955 1956 
Municipalities: Reporting )40.5 5. 9 ee eee, Se No. 794 799 
Total Expenditure Reported. ,22).~... 22. Sa ee es ee $ 87,909,902 | 106,117,610 
IN ewnconstriction io ste. spray eee sebepsey ole neuer Ree oh es ae eee act oie $ 36, 4238, 626 45,543,596 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding and snow removal................ $ 51, 486, 276 60,574, 014 
Total: Urhan Milage:r?)... A2gs! Sic aes) UES ae ed a Pe a, No. 22,027 | 22,823 
RG GaDAVAN Gs ers eee eee oe eet ee Pee ae ee eee 5,796 6,049 
Klexible pavemlents»a& ..0) S70 em hate NPE) SP ty Riera: Laie “f 3,347 3, 239 
Untreated sraveleor eart hin. cpt tar: a acme eee A ered eg ee ¢ 12, 884 13,535 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 1904. 
Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New Brunswick began 
registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1906; British Columbia in 
1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince Edward Island in 1913; and Yukon 
Territory in 1914. 


In 1905 only 565 motor vehicles were registered in Canada but by 1915 the number 
had risen to 95,284 and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. With the exception 
of 1931-33 an annual increase was in evidence until 1941 when 1,572,784 motor vehicles 
were registered. The number of commercial vehicles continued to increase during the war 
years but a considerable decline was shown in passenger cars because of the restrictions 
on manufacture and the rationing of tires and gasoline. However postwar recovery was 
rapid and registrations have risen steadily to a 1956 total of 4,230,647, including 
3,187,099 passenger cars and taxis, 995,723 trucks and miscellaneous vehicles, 12,245 
buses and 35,580 motorcycles. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Highway Statistics. 
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4.—Motor Vehicles Registered by Province 1947-56 


Notre.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given in the 1987 Year Book, p. 668; for 1936-44 in the 1948-49 
edition, p. 707; and for 1945-46 in the 1956 edition, p. 814. 


Year Nido eRe NGS. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. Total! 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LORY Sree rect eos 9,948) 70,300} 51,589) 296,547) 800,058) 112,149) 158,512] 155,386) 179,684) 1,835,959 
NDA One ecw i. ene 11,290} 76,319] 62,366} 335,953) 874,933) 128,000) 167,515} 173,950) 202, 126|| 2,034,943 
O40: eos. see 13,981] 18,211) 83,443) 67,280) 384,733) 970,187] 139,836] 185,027] 200,428] 230,008)| 2,290,628 
PQOO Sen wae 16,375| 15,383] 94,743) 74,415) 433,701] 1,104,080] 157,788) 199,866] 230,624!) 270,312)| 2,600,511 
CGT Ee eke 20,058) 16,896] 105,262} 83,023] 500,729] 1,205,098] 171,265} 215,450] 259,841] 291,417|| 2,872,420 
HOogr ttl sc. 23,630} 18,717) 114,982} 89,839) 574,974! 1,291,753) 187,881] 237,014) 291,469] 321,482) 3,155,997 
EOD pea tsrs cso 29,576| 20,286] 129,564) 93,914) 617,855] 1,406,119] 203,652) 257,504] 318,812] 348,830] 3,480,672 
MOS ARS et aok 34,423) 20,848] 183,087] 99,058! 674,114] 1,489,980) 210,471] 267,373] 338,541] 371,711] 3,644,589 
HOBOS. oc: k 39,766} 22,145) 149,841) 106,648] 743,682] 1,617,853] 222,474] 274,950) 356,839) 409,343) 3,948,652 
NOD O2Ee os oe 45,768} 20,779] 151,764] 110,963) 824,908] 1,710,240) 288,021) 291,053) 381,153} 450,547|| 4,230,647 
1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Registered farm tractors were 


excluded for the first time in 1956 resulting in smaller increases and even a decrease in Prince Edward Island as 
compared with 1955. 


PERSONS PER PRIVATE AUTOMOBILE BY PROVINCE 
1946 AND 1956 
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5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered by Province 1955 and 1956 


Commercial 
Year and Province or Territory P “Carel Paes Buses a we Total 
etc.?,3 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1955 
Newioundiands ecswec. .ttiia tare ae he eee 27,474 11,851 155 286 39,766 
Prince dwardclslandes ceric seis ae cee 13, 436 8,566 10 iB 22,145 
NOV: SCOUIA Zein Si Bchec nae oe ah eae ae 106,763 41,945 4 S'S) 149, 841 
News Brunswithki so ster celcnt ere ee eee 74,602 30, 639 445 962 106,648 
Quebec. Sacer oh cee acu as Sette ome selon Soe: 549, 129 177, 686 2,912 13, 955 743, 682 
Cataritns . ace ses). ie fies ARE oe. LAP, ee geet: 1,292, 133 309, 294 4,105 12,321 1,617,853 
Manitoba jy Sites acca cee yee) apaem aha 162, 362 58,549 201 1,362 222,474 
Saskatchewan tae.h eee adie. ee ae 166, 864 107, 281 128 677 274,950 
beri S52 ee hin. Uta tid, LUCR oR ne HERR Sine ER 236,395 116,078 2,717 1,649 356, 839 
British, Cokum bia: oe cttee sot ate cunt es, nee: 303, 481 102,097 4 3,765 409, 343 
Yarkon-and oN Weide seen oe eee eee ene ne eee 2,778 2,302 21 10 5,111 
CANAUR, 1SG0 8A eee caine ne 2,935,417 966, 288 10,694 36,253 3, 948, 652 
1956 
Nevioundlind seagrasses Ace oan eee o2 005 12,758 157 298 45,768 
Prince Howard Island. .40..2+ stem toe eee 14, 163 6,457 ili! 148 20,779 
INGV a taGetiag tears eros ene oe sa eae vee 111,141 38, 695 756 1,172 ||: 151,764 
New. Brunswit ks 0-4-5, SE roe 81,390 28,194 472 907 110,963 | 
Dine OGG tt etn co vive oc bctsqa se chenamiaarrc Masa at con elena 627,993 180, 217 3,284 13,414 824,908 
Ontario sii. Ste aes oak so ieee ete a ee 1,365, 874 328, 434 4,280 11,652 1,710,240 
Manitobag cvcisiaibnc onditmatecek eet hee Mae es 173,035 63,040 199 1,747 238,021 
Saskatchewan..-a0 ne ae eee ee ftteeee ees 179,986 110,291 125 651 291,053 
MDOP ide oie Ses ree Otero ie RMON aa 256,177 120, 190 2,937 1,849 381,153 
British Colymibiasy.pe.aceets fan ees a eee 341,650 105,173 4 3,724 450,547 
‘Yukon AuG IN. Wl; hee: . eee eee 3, 135 2,274 24 18 5,451 
Canada, 1956)... ot: 24. 4 She ence 3,187,099 995,723 12, 245 35,580 4,230, 647 
1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, tractors, etc. 3 Registered farm tractors were excluded 
in 1956. 4 Included with trucks. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in Canada 
in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of the production 
and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor vehicle sales in 
Canada are given in Chapter X XI on Domestic Trade. 
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6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles 1947-56 


Cars Made for : Re-exports of ‘ 
Sale in Canada! Car Imports Imported Cars Apparent Supply 
Year ———_— 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial? | senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial? 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JOLIE, edt GRA Rea ee atc 128, 243 63, 152 35,570 7,293 26 4 163, 787 70,441 
reir re a are see te ts 135,316 73,582 17,037 Soro ie 4 152,336 77,153 
SEG peers ics he PN si ee a xs 177,060 85,715 35, 293 3,404 32 8 212,321 89,111 
OTS UO suet as Aaa ete ee 259, 481 96, 826 81,722 6, 806 62 20 341,141 103, 612 
INS elt.) See, Bier ene 243,155 | 105,547 42,631 5,703 2,866 11 || 282,920 | 111,239 
Le ee ae 245,443 | 112,485 35, 665 4,328 999 11 280,109 | 116,802 
INN oo 5 55 ean ie eS eae 319, 937 100,772 53,179 5,296 44 3 373,072 106, 065 
ISIS 2 a RS aes Ora 267, 452 59, 666 38, 509 4,973 84 25 305, 877 64,614 
TADOME ETO Tf ee eet Ane tes 349 , 306 69,186 48,546 9,403 22 24 397, 830 78; 565 
LEE RO ROR ae ee 349, 809 85,094 76, 200 13,032 45 42 || 425,964 98,084 

1 Factory shipments since 1952. 2 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motor 
vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial government 
income. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the provincial authorities 
are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, 
dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1956 the average cost per motor 
vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $90. Lower gasoline tax rates in the five 
provinces from Ontario westward brought the averages for those provinces below the 
national average. Present gasoline tax rates range from nine cents per gallon in Manitoba 
to 17 cents in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenue from import duties, excise 
and sales taxes are given in Chapter XXIV on Public Finance. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1956 


Truck, Bus ; 
Be ; Chauffeur Public 
Passenger | Trailer and : p : é ; 
Province or Territory |Automobile other "iecuae cle pees and ee eoute Total! 
Ticwnocs Vahicls icences Jealer ehicle ax 
Pcdees Licences Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... ATT 2 558, 116 Pe (eel 146,992 2 3,362, 266 4,687,986 
Prince Edward Island. . 230, 806 232,811 497 33,050 3,734 1,372,384 1, 882,489 
Nova Scotia........... 1,934, 429 1,902,449 3 326,013 41,928 | 12,381,334 16,829,419 
New Brunswick........ 1,494,386 1, 831, 295 5, 587 254,737 3 9,922, 358 13,635,159 
MMO BEC re ar tes: 12,699,671 | 11,608, 469 53, 029 2,337,690 823,322 | 67,970, 367 96,191,574 
Ontario. 4. tei LESe. 2 17,681,927 | 18,614,365 27, 392 2,281,316 1,915,219 |103,789,054 || 145, 884, 660 
IIATET UO (SON aos os vices. Sieeansey? 2,509, 040 1,526,322 7,149 611,604 541,138 9,315,394 14,727,381 
Saskatchewan......... 2,351,016 2,429,149 3,489 392, 484 217,526 | 14,662,983 || 20,522,501 
LW OSES So .oDl Ole 5,697 250 4 558, 145 164, 830 | 20,256, 251 30,517,983 
British Columbia...... 5, 926,930 3,672,604 16,520 969, 996 463,529 | 21,118,484 32,664, 870 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 35, 754 36, 489 28 17, 824 30,330 256, 942 383 , 279 
SOLANGE coi nn a ss o's 48,692,644 | 48,109,772 116,428 | 7,929,851 | 4,201,556 | 264,407,817 | 377,927,301 


1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Included with trucks. 3 Included with other motor 
vehicles. 4 Included with passenger automobiles. 
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Sales of Gasoline.—‘Gasoline’, under the provincial Acts, is considered to include 
all petroleum oils used as fuel in internal combustion engines, as well as propane gas 
used in motor buses. 


8.—Sales of Gasoline by Province 1952-56 


Province or Territory 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

gal. gal. istic as gal. gal. 
Newfoundland............... 13, 820, 200 16, 504, 200 18,818, 942 21,534, 679 24, 242,239 
Prince Edward Island....... 10, 832, 264 12,388, 599 12,782,733 13,751,121 14,325,068 
NOVa COU se st atates «smut 69,174,476 75,772,354 80,518, 367 86, 499, 272 91,133,927 
New Brunswick?:5......%... 67,361,022 77,108,360 78,065, 848 75,076,615 81,177,965 
Quebec....: get tats. echo >. 430, 671, 283 456, 460, 906 484, 868,758 545,070,050 611, 828, 946 
ONtarO casei ctinen eisai. 844, 162, 648 928,515,728 991,397,120 | 1,099,962,376 | 1,198,568,793 
Manitoba se. los) chia woe 148, 274,072 159,554, 101 162,578, 296 188, 284, 222 200,314,027 
Saskatchewan............... 238, 663, 980 250, 698, 689 244,370,743 262, 201,711 269, 661,903 
AlBerta Jhe).4he 4 eel. weit} 329, 255,018 361,665,017 388, 929, 549 353,924,513 383,609, 186 
British Columbia........... 191, 444,793 210,028, 255 235,670,948 256, 166,048 298, 957, 204 
VY UK One ee ane een neers Be ie $. Be 4,245,811 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 2,343,659, 756 | 2,548,696, 209 | 2,698,001,304 | 2,902,470,607 | 3,178, 065,069 
Refunds and exemptions..... 625,547,937 646, 181,392 677,096, 843 675, 490, 362 721,076,713 
Totals, Net Sales......... 1, 718,111,819 | 1,902,514,817 | 2,020,904,461 | 2,226,980,245 | 2,456,988,356 


Motor Carriers. *—Statistics of the ‘for hire’ segment of the motor carrier industry 
have been collected since 1941. The continued co-operation of provincial authorities, 
trucking associations and other interested parties has resulted in gradual improvement in 
the statistical accuracy of these data but much still remains to be done. As little capital 
is required to enter the trucking business, many marginal operators are associated with the 
industry, and the large turnover and numerous changes of operators each year creates 
many problems in the collection of statistics. The 2,938 firms from which usable returns 
were secured in 1955 reported gross revenue of $283,513,579 compared with 2,784 firms 
reporting $247,699,065 revenue in 1954. 


The motor carrier industry is divided into freight and passenger sections, each of 
which is subdivided into two groups according to gross annual revenue: (1) those having 
annual revenues of $20,000 or over; (2) those having revenues under $20,000. In the 
passenger carrier section, all city passenger carriers are included under “‘City Service’”’ while 
intercity and rural passenger operators are divided into the two revenue groups. 


These statistics do not include motor bus operations of street railways except where 
such services are entirely motorized. Motor bus data for street railways are included under 
electric railway systems (see p. 829). Excluded are operations of vehicle fleets owned and 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger. 
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operated by private companies where the vehicles are not available for public service, such 
as dairies, bakeries, departmental and grocery stores, oil and gasoline distributors and 
breweries. Operators under almost exclusive contract, such as those engaged in the 
collection of milk or co-operatively owned vehicles, are also excluded, as are school buses 


owned and operated by school boards or municipalities or under contract. 


9.—Summary Statistics of Freight and Passenger Motor Carriers 1952-55 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Carriers Reporting): 2)... 2a). 23. kos 6. BS No. 4,040 3,483 2,784 2,938 
AZAR GEG Clee ce ee eee a was Satan, te ate ope ee o's f 425 419 373 257 
JERE OW Re Si 8: ae i ARN Se es See a ee es s 3,615 3,064 2,411 2,681 
Investments—land, buildings, equipment, ete. $ 177,112,456 | 202,362,522 | 196,417,419 | 220,195,640 
ROMO TRUM OC Se tee gore es eas oa cre yeni ca veatinnreet Boa lavats $ 233,973,179 | 261,422,465 | 247,699,065 | 283,513,579 
TPR EEO 0 Sine atehcn = Oho a ot ees ae Re SR a eae ar $ 155,364,477 181,985, 420 178,405,949 | 213,211,233 
Passenger—intercity and rural................. $ 49,922,877 49, 465, 440 40,655,002 42,934,180 
LEV Rate Ee oe ae ee ee $ 20, 483, 925 22,470,589 18, 206,055 16,425,701 
VBISCOLIANCOUSE cette tats gah eaten eeerccates eo disicaert $ 8,201,900 7,501,016 10, 432, 059 10,942, 465 
Operating Expemses........................4.. $ 215,111,719 | 242,239,888 | 233,579,561 | 263,698,912 
Wisantenanee ies caec a O.n- nie re era arena $ 45,130,418 45,228, 846 43,996,550 50,221, 446 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers...... $ 54, 709, 002 62, 896, 153 58, 666, 479 67,317,160 
Other transportation expenses...............05 $ 82, 556, 087 33,695,077 32,579,920 37,547, 254 
Operating taxes and licences................... $ 14, 905, 120 17,140,078 17,270, 469 19, 822,395 
Other operating expenses. ............0.0.00005 $ 67,811,092 83,279,684 81,066,143 88,790, 657 
Net Operating Revenue....................... $ 18,861, 460 19,182, 627 14,119,504 19, 814, 667 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular routes— 
intercitysanGd- rural |. eee) RO eves No. 99, 465, 124 86,953,101 76,075,815 74, 686, 852 
ORC Ce bc hs had foie eat < 235,573,603 | 244,746,354 191,479,770 167,105,841 
Special and chartered service— 
Ma Cercrtywnmcerural -aite.ss. wy tees ce eee S 4,704,306 4,329,785 5, 292,924 5,366, 413 
CRG yo ee Ee cae ee tek eee ee 356, 945 153, 932 306, 867 426, 928 
Bus miles— 
Regular routes— 
lnterevtysdnderural.; . b.dac.ce. vs on eect No. 110, 158,784 111, 862, 184 100, 899, 431 95,800, 035 
CU cdi: ot] DS eee ne 2 cs 42,001,905 | 44,688,077 39, 237,723 33,002, 182 
Special and chartered service— 
MI FOLGLbVCANG TUTAL CA Je kars oan eke ee aes ee 4,541,013 4,594,072 5,305, 331 5,604, 666 
‘CIN 2 4). <0 ae See! | aaa ECR 2 171,502 428, 437 371,368 356, 131 
Freight carried—intercity and rural!......... ton 19,095, 669 22,494,110 26,844,775 24,056,326 
Sr ASOMMOVCOUSUINEG. c acng Sie. albino sere tte a claw gal. 77,770, 299 85,601, 862 78, 250, 806 80, 274, 800 
IDieselcoiconsumed ns ccs ed ats). oes Lo eres Oh < 4,348,051 7,460,331 11,917,950 14,180,777 
MMGIicIIDTOPLICLOLS ce acilec cme as hes oe wee os No. 3,835 3,195 2,404 2,609 
Allowances of working proprietors............. $ 8,641, 403 8,161, 206 5, 844, 546 3,093, 937 
Employees— 
CEELGY TS ae wprieaigy Bch Aer igs ie UR day MO tk No. 31,417 32,888 29,706 31,964 
WSGEM Dee! D ase ask ier trois sens ha het sean s 30, 866 31,814 29,010 31,568 
Motal-salaries and Wages...........-..see000% $ 84,919,511 95,112,580 93,314,372 105,095, 549 
Equipment— 
AMC Smee ret oes ee ret) Bees eC eY No. 11,649 10,876 8,564 8,932 
EGOS Baas aA, ge oy ieee a By OP ie 4,791 6,108 6,351 7,350 
Saratiers and semi-trailers..)...0c.a00.. cot esse se 8,613 9, 826 8,945 10,336 
“RSE, to TARE Ae AS Res RE ee ss 4,683 4,725 4,298 3,745 


1 Incomplete coverage. 
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10.—Statistics of Freight and Passenger Motor Carriers classified by Revenue Group 
1954 and 1955 


Item 
1954 
Carriers Reporting................ No. 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equip- 
MENU; ClCHe eee ee 
(00 Cre ae, oe See ee $ 
IBRSsengerso kt Serer tucks ce eee $ 
CT by nie Raat AO 8 Ss SR gs $ 
BEI ONG ex. setee te eae oe $ 
Other desc toch ete ee a eee $ 
Operating Expenses............... $ 
Net Operating Revenue........... $ 
Tra ffiic— 
Passengers). bie ori ieee. Sere No 
Hreigh® Carried say) ee sce mea ton 
Bus*milége6 st Geeerteteece > ae No. 
Gasoline consumed................ gal 


Working propiectors= mance oe No. 


Allowances of working proprietors. §$ 


1955 ; 
Carriers Reporting................ No. 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equip- 
ments Ct othe oe 
Reventecs 4. eer ae $ 
Passen gern: . kde teeth cc be Sete $ 
Mia TU tae ot orcices Bacar eee eet, Cae eee $ 
Heighten. capitan eee ee ene $ 
OCH ers Goce trea h merce coe Serene te $ 
Operating Expemses............... $ 
Net Operating Revenue........... $ 
Traffic— x 
PSSsOn gers area hone el eae No. 
Hreighticarried Sacre eee ton 
rss rat! 6g: 0 ea ee ies tp ee No. 
Gasoline consumed............... gal 


Working proprietors. ..2)....00:; No. 


Allowances of working proprietors. $ 


Freight Carriers 


Passenger Carriers 


j Intercity Rural 
Annual Annual —_——_———— 
Revenue Revenue City Annual Annual 
of $20,000 of Under Service Revenue Revenue 
or Over $20,000 of $20,000 of Under 
or Over $20,000 
848 1,563 75 124 174 
106,528, 652 9,908,908 20,204, 681 57, 910,578 1,864, 600 
170, 066,834 11, 467, 225 17, 903, 428 46,835, 787 1,425,791 
125, 241 — 17, 440, 449 43, 502, 300 1,090, 186 
142, 230 — 19,704 1,232,415, — 
166,361,018 1 Al don 76,509 284, 419 57,637 
3,438,345 326,088 366, 766 1,816, 653 277,968 
160, 246, 794 8,836, 750 17, 615,528 45,598,160 1, 282,329 
9,820,040 2,630,475 287,900 1, 237, 627 143, 462 
580,086 | 6,916 176,319,079 92,993,618 3,259,641 
22,690, 245 4,058, 896 67,042 27,900 692 
833,717 156, 869 36, 863, 520 102, 849, 636 elon let 
51,939,993 Olean 6,369, 669 14, 253, 895 673,722 
MG hemOad 27, 885 1,068,385 3,048, 133 — 
624 aos 19 36 172 
2,549,348 2, 862, 309 52,897 128,775 PAR AA 7h 
912 1,769 56 114 87 
132, 657,080 11,619, 187 18,427,949 56, 455,540 1,035,884 
206, 266, 011 13, 759,511 15,802,389 46,769, 984 915,684 
2,651, 896 2 15,316,266 43,579,922 749 , 208 
604,911 2 57,671 1,463,377 2 
199,515,522 13:13:74,153 257, 384 296, 888 4,286 
3,493, 682 622,358 171,068 1,429,797 162,190 
192,717,780 10,771, 992 15, 252, 665 44,131,888 824,587 
13,548, 231 2,987,519 549, 724 2,638, 096 91,097 
414,070 155,014, 247 90,349, 539 1,808,178 
23,995,693 = 60,500 tos 
499,738 31,583,462 98,963,082 3,016,132 
61,945,737 5,190,194 12,704, 186 434,683 
8,740, 265 1,192,321 4,248,191 — 
655 15 32 85 
2118; 502 34, 361 174,083 141,322 


1 Incomplete coverage. 


2 Included with ‘‘Other’’. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents but 
complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. Statistics on all 


deaths from motor vehicle accidents are shown in Table 11. 


A direct comparison of such 


statistics between the provinces is of little value because of differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the average 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has been tabulated. These data 
still give no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, variations in climate, road 
conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Data presented in Table 12 relate to traffic accidents only and consequently may not 
be compared with Table 11 which includes details of fatalities occurring elsewhere than 


on public streets or roads. 
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11.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Traffic and Non-traffic Accidents 
by Province 1947-56 


Norr.—Figures for 1926-35 will be found in the 1941 Year Book, p. 578; for 1936-44 in the 1948-49 edition, 
pp. 712-713; and for 1945-46 in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 819-820. 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 
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Year Nfld. | 182g Otel | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C, | Total 
DratHs py PLAcr or OCCURRENCE 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1 AU aE Re 15 83 104 476 08 77 51 103 207 1,869 
POSS oe Roe 5 96 118 599 782 81 87 125 193 2,086 
ADAG eats tise q 11 102 96 645 873 105 85 172 176 2,265 
TOBE ee ssh tac 18 7 94 103 682 850 75 91 162 188 2,270 
UGS EERE SS oe 26 20 103 122 818 991 102 93 184 227 2,686 
POR) ee odes ES 25 26 115 139 931 1,067 112 131 188 20 2,957 
HOE 3 ane >| ee 28 14 133 124 959 1,119 111 153 261 219 Sled 
DO baie. ek res eh 33 14 149 131 769 | -1,096 132 86 215 232 2,857 
RODD ease Oa. 47 18 121 147 894 ibaa eis 104 133 203 235 3,079 
PORE 2 Ue... 065 46 17 150 150 1,057 1,245 160 138 269 312 3,544 
DEATHS PER 10,000 RecistrereD Motor VEHICLES 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
NO ATES Me ed Pe 15.08 11.81 20.16 16.05 9.41 6.87 ae 6.63 11.52 10.17 
OAR pep re Seth ee =e 4.43 12.58 18.92 17.83 8.94 ees 5.19 19 9.55 10.25 
TOGO ce Sake rs eae 8.33 12.22 14.27 16.76 9.00 Tol 4.59 8.58 OD 9.89 
1O50He Sa Eee 10.99 4.55 9.92 13.84 15.73 7.70 4.75 4.55 7.02 6.95 8.74 
NOS tere Re eae 12.96 11.84 9.78 14.69 16.34 8.22 5.96 4.32 7.08 x09 Neceg depo 
IS S97. Sch capa Sale Mi 10.58 13.89 10.00 15.47 16.19 8.26 5.96 5.53 6.45 6.94 9.37 
RO DR Mts ees nye 9.47 6.90 10.26 13.20 15.52 7.96 5.45 5.94 8.19 6.28 9.10 
12359 gare Re eee 9.59 6.71 11.19 13.22 11.41 7.35 G20 See 6.35 6.24 7.84 
fGbp pees ween a 11.82 8.13 8.15 13.78 12.02 7.28 4.67 4.84 5.69 5.14 7.81 
TOROS. os ee S's os 10.05 8.18 9.88 t3.52 12.81 7.28 (hare 4.74 7.06 6.92 8.38 
12.—_Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents by Province 1955 and 1956 
Yukon 
Item Nfid.|}P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | and Total 
N.W.T. 
Noe Nor |Noz |e NosieNox No: leNor MaNo. aNo. -|beNox No. No. 
1955 
Accidents Reported....... 2,266)  828/10,876| 6,169 63, 219/12, 960) 9,048) 17, 041)22, 030 409] 144,846 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of one 
or more persons......... 38 12 116 123 971 88 110 170 194 3 1,825 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to one 
or more persons........ 430 151} 1,954! 1,429 17,905} 2,107} 1,864] 2,775] 5,532 82|| 34,229 
Resulting in property 
damage only!........... ,798) 665] 8,806] 4,617 44, 343/10, 765) 7,074|14,096)16, 304 324|| 108,792 
Persons Killed............ 46 AG 123 eels7\" oe 1,111; 100) 125) 197) 225 4 2,084 
Merve s.°F ket al 15 4 26 Babee or 373 37 47 76 81 1 691 
MEASSONVOUS yea nears. eae coe 14 8 43 AO) Nes 352 40 50 71 79 2 699 
PEGESUTIANS 6,05 whos 6 css 15 3 Bs Gi ewee, 334 21 17 4] 55 1 601 
iBieychstay 92.0.0 foe aan 1 j 1 | he 26 ( 2 1 5} Hf) 
Motorcyclists and _pas- 3 1 | eZ 
AUIDETS ai t1a i Siew alcAo et abe a 6 ae 23 aS 3 Dee 
WEpers) oie eto bie 1; — -—— 2 leper 3 ] 9 5} — ~- 21 
Persons Injured.......... 538] 188) 2,611) 1,822) .. |26,246) 2,973) 2,723! 4,335) 8,263 129]; 49,828 
MONGOLS S.A. aS SLES: 113 63 726 BO4AP TT. 8, 236 897 993] 1,462} 2,498 44) 15,586 
PPASSONV OTS « < «cic seiereig dered in aye Wer! 93} 1,079 469). 3. 111,449) 1,429) 1,381) 2,109). 4,232 80|| 22,798 
MEPOESUYIONS. are ohio. cess 218 27 Pe AD am es 4,871 AGT 244 Oso s040 4 8,611 
Brey clistat Lasse 2 See 17 2 82 a6 1,007 65 107) 317; — 
Motorcyclists and _pas- | 76 140 2,699 
SIONS ONS 5) aie A oasis cule sas 3 J 2 a 631 24 70 154 1 
(Cena ae ae ee een 10 2) — ili ijl 62 10 16 14 19) — 134 
Property Damage 
Caused!............. $7000} 830) 285) 2,649) 2,203 26,535 3,194) 6,053] 8,653 238 
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12.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents by Province 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Y 
Item Nfid.|P.E.I.! N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. |"B.C. eae Total 


No: | No. | Now i@No. | NoateNo: |= Nox | Now| Nos lenin: No. No. 


1956 
Accidents Reported....... 2,969) 734; 9,410) 5,689) .. [71,399] 9, 989/10, 437/19, 060/24, 905 441|| 155,033 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of one 
or more persons........ 4] 15} 138"  132)- 705] 1,008 L1G LOG ee 203 ware 6|| 2,7362 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to one 
or more persons......... 592 180} 1,785) 1,467/12,982|19, 358] 2,396] 2,216] 3,170] 6,386 78|| 50,6102 
Resulting in property 
damage only!..... ...-.| 2,336] 539] 7,487) 4,090} .. {51,033} 7,483] 8,115/15,687/18, 247 357|| 115,374 
Persons Killed............ 43 16] 152) 151) 803) 1,180) 145) 134) 236] 316 8|| 3,1842 
TD TIN ers teria eee tone 8 9 61 Sige 422 53 42 97) 105 4 836 
Passengers. .o.<.0c.. 4:2 oee 9 3 40 46 387 47 53 90 104 2 781 
Pedestriatissea eerie rccoke 26 4 46 66/25. 310 38 29 43 94 2 658 
Brey chistes cet tant — _— 5 id 381i 2 3 2 6} — 
Motoreyelists and _pas- 3 89 
BEN QCIS Mey aee ewes. cne = — _ BA 28 2; — 1 6 
Othersieeees. ck Parked — — — iN Cone 2 3 a 3 1} — 17 
Persons Injured.......... 776) 267) 2,500) 2, 151/17, 163) 28, 626) 3,434] 3,373] 4,771] 9,700 123|| 72,8842 
Driverse Seve et 169 93! _803)|% -592|'- ©. 9,496] 1,054] 1,254] 1,641] 2,966 41|} 18,109 
Passengers is eemietcs «0. ok 284) 188’ 1,034) 982) .. |12,362] 1,566] 1,726] 2,357) 5,013 72\ 25,584 
Pedestriansee. 28 ene ck 301 291 586) A475 |e. 4,945) 606} 293) 591] 1,140 7 8,973 
IBicYy Clistsres.e .4 eee ones 12 4 66 S 1,071} .146 54) 1380) 327) — 
Motorcyclists and pas- 88 : f 2,985 
SCOLCIS eet a eee 5 2 4 on 721 49 23 45) , 2386)-- ---2 
Other's Ieee 2%,.ca eee hock 5 1 7 14} = 31 T3 23 A] 48) te A <2 F20 
Property Damage ; 
Caused!............. $7008 1,274) 265] 3,006) 2,287) .. |32,645] 3,161] 3,889] 7, 250/10, 902 244) 64,923 


1 As of May 1, 1956, all reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 
Coes the minimum property damage varied in the different provinces from $25 to $100. 2 Includes 
uebec. 


PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is 
consolidated in the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its 
amendments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of 
Canadian shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


A special article on the importance of: traffic using the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway appears in the 1956 Year Book, pp.-821-829. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in thé case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world_so 
that the commerce.of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian shipping. However 
a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


.* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine. services’ by the Department of Transport and the National Har- 
bours Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway-by-the-St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by 
the Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; Panama Canal by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics 
of shipping by the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act all ships in excess 
of 10 tons net register are required to be registered; ships of lower tonnage may be regis- 
tered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be operated under a Vessel Licence 
if powered by a motor of 10 h.p. or more. Sect. 6 of the Act restricts ownership to British 
subjects or bodies corporate established under and subject to the laws of some part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions and having their principal place of business in those Dominions. 
Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement all Commonwealth 
ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’; and a ship that should be but is 
not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to British ships. Ships in the 
planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded before registry by a Registrar 
of Shipping. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry by Province as at Dec. 31, 1954-56 


; Bere eeceares for 1935-53 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


Province or Territory 1954 1955 1956 
No. net tons No. net tons No. net tons 

Newroundlands 5.2 $i bets chases soa 1, 255 60,217 1,094 84,032 892 76,378 
ING VAS COLIA ee ue Ramee ei ae 227 8,257 5,026 133,784 5,276 134, 361 
Prince Edward Island.............. 4,760 106, 240 320 14,695 352 14, 442 
INewabrunswatk ¢.ct succes le ck os nig tala 41,814 1,188 58,353 1,194 57,655 
(GA) OTE Ga tenet ea I A a 1,969 491,161 2,016 715,607 2,092 725, 886 
DTT ORS -, aoe eld Sse ei ete horn are Oe ed 2,025 526,677 2,083 770,179 2,147 780,595 
NISNTCODat eee sca. Pee ee ale 102 11,968 108 14,095 110 14,506 
SASKALGHG Wal beck oe Geet ks elbow, ; eel 147 — — — — 
PAdbertas.1-80h5 oan ce COR ks Ss 4 430 i 630 7 630 
British Colmmbia...n hh: cl a de 5,092 381, 560 OpoLe 520, 282 5,560 538, 119 
Waukon :Permtory..«.6.@@<2e osa% + & 16 3, O42 16 4,413 16 4,413 
Northwest Territories..::.......... 6 263 7 326 7 326 

TROGRISS ae, Pee eee RE je 16,568 | 1,632,306 17,188 | 2,316,396 17,653 2,347,311 


Shipping Traffic.—Complete statistics of shipping traffic, comparable with those 
given for the railways, showing all the freight carried by water, are not available. However, 
there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which there are 
customs collectors and of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian and foreign ports. 
Each vessel visiting a customs port or outport makes a statistical return which is forwarded 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Coastwise cargo has been reported from Jan. 1, 
1952. Reports are not made for vessels of less than 10 registered net tons. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports! 1946-55 


Nortr.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 597; for 1936-44 in the 
1948-49 edition, p. 733; and for 1945 in the 1956 Year Book, p. 830. 


In Foreign Service? In Coasting Service Totals 
Year fe . ype 

Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
HOLE Ae ts, MMO a wars cus S4dieee weote ne tem ofa Se 26,461 30,367,071 67,014 45,559,014 93,475 75,926,085 
INQ! oe oa 2 1 ee ae A ae 27 , 868 35,926,095 73,439 51,823, 502 101,307 87,749,597 
ES CRE econ le Lee oe aie ee MEAs lee Sol las 39, 443,055 75,141 52, 453, 382 106, 279 91,896,437 
MAS Beal ae 28 aie 28 ie ee ee 30,565 40,088,377 82,012 56,037,003 PONT. 96, 125,380 
OTe Mecho 53. o ECR epee k ate ee 31,420 42,816,949 84,065 56, 066,997 115, 485 98,883,946 
WU hs a Se et a 5 a 32,304 47,508,342 86,571 60, 802,798 118,875 | 108,311,140 
ahd DA Se Bp Rega et 1 emer 30,182 52,156,098 79,722 56,776,504 113,504 108,932,602 
Gis BU Re Oe? Ae POR es ae 80k eee 34, 400 56, 589, 078 88,675 67,417,391 123,075 124,006, 469 
EOE Se crore Coo SERIO CUR Dron Oke nas eee 34,079 54, 767, 687 84,890 64, 291, 085 118, 969 119,058,772 
OG Ae oe SRS See ie en Pe a 34, 432 58,018,365 86,010 67, 228, 840 120, 442 125, 247,205 


1 Exclusive of passenger service. 2 Sea-going and inland international. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports 1955 


Norr.— Details of shipping at all ports in Canada are given in DBS publication, Shipping Report. 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Totals 
Province and Port — — — 
Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland?......................... 2,081 | 2,656,033 5,963 | 2,631,669 8,044 5,287, 702 
Bellbislan chase eh se be Sa ae 188 793, 427 80 210,773 268 1,004, 200 
Bo twOOdE ae ee. Ta eons 70 199,048 172 42,370 242 241,418 
GormersBrookimerwieee .) he a eee 164 329, 405 ee 546,938 686 876, 343 
Portzanx Basques. 1905 epee et eee 45 15,606 860 421,180 905 436, 786 
Ste OMIM Gri weet ae re cee ee 708 795, 433 1,012 455, 859 L720 1,251, 292 
Prince Edward Island@2.................. 77 107, 707 208 133, 767 285 241,474 
C@harlotretOwite nc. es eee 40 61,022 108 79,008 148 140, 030 
IN OVA: Scotlass aie Abel peek te seat ae 4,305 | 6,907,492 6,580 | 3,890,286 10,885 | 10,797,778 
Dig byt wae fs 5 ee ER ee 105 52, 209 322 491,261 427 543, 470 
ballasts ats gestae ered ©, bape alse. 1,344 | 5,100,545 918 1,005,041 2, 262 6,105,586 
NorthsSydney.. 2-2. ek seet eee 327 73,946 1,826 655,765 Zoho YP rata! 
SVEN ey Pere. occa kes k ee Be 181 339, 001 832 1,243,094 1,013 1,582,095 
Warm Outlasestcn esc cape abk  Reaeeee 310 27,912 313 22,576 623 50, 488 
New Brunswick?........................ 4,384 | 2,154,773 3,048 | 1,178,005 7,432 3,332,778 
Canipobellonk. 2:0. 1 som eee. 1b kee 212 4,965 14 422 226 5.387 
Sain tid Ole. once ae ee ey is coe Ree 552 1,750, 969 666 693,599 1,218 2,444, 568 
Quebec? . 5. :ds: ese eek, eae 4,304 | 12,791,180 13,086 | 11,818, 455 17,390 | 24,609,635 
Bares OMMeAURS oo cn kote. ae keen 37 84,533 709 279,008 746 363,541 
Motttréahes. c28 aa savin Sts Ae ee 2,130 | 5,365,459 3,999 | 5,036,016 6,129 10,401,475 
PorteAdined aw nea cer ene eee eee 582 1,815,548 814 630,076 1,396 2,445,624 
Quebec it wee ee ee ee 719 2,931,582 2,022 2,497,701 2,741 5, 429, 283 
sihree Rivers. te cee ee. ee ee ee 265 615,041 2,481 1, 480, 366 2,746 2,045, 407 
Ontario? oie 28. je Tee Bets 6,986 | 14,928,229 11,526 | 17,754,364 18,512 | 32,682,593 
A tihereat bite gic6 dase ee 61 98,107 66 36,451 127 134, 558 
Cobourg iin wee en tee eee re 14 20,474 66 65, 133 80 85, 607 
Com wallet 2201 OF ee et Ee see atate 152 160, 299 333 398, 495 485 558,794 
Font: \Wallliainy tego i> oan) ee Me ae tea ae 209 638, 682 549 1,626,944 758 2,265,626 
PATO Ont ee ee come titre tee ae 835 | 3,070, 234 fou 866, 728 1,586 3,936, 962 
Kingston... if 5st fee. Pee eee. 271 104, 362 779 902,257 1,050 1,006,619 
Midland aes. oe cee ER 53 139, 330 220 470,338 273 609, 668 
RortvArthimr scien: Mes wee ee eee 434 1, 405, 033 840 | 3,015,573 1274 4,420,606 
Port Colborme;.caci fe, ee 418 781,717 633 1,475,819 1,051 PPA ESI 
iRoxtyMoNicolliaey 472 4 a ee eae ee 1 8,048 63 238, 535 64 241,583 
PrEsCOUt maser ee ee 184 280,011 44] 923,785 625 1,203,796 
ibs atharinesss ety: pent aera ten ee ee 55 102,270 119 109, 153 174 211, 423 
SATII Assist ote aa otra meee nigra 435 808, 807 819 1,532, 404 1, 254 2,341,211 
aultiSte:s;Mariemeeae eae. eee 564 | 2,020,711 419 582,270 983 2,602,981 
‘EHOrGld we > .o. 6 ee ee ee 133 262,299 381 597, 147 514 859, 446 
LP OrOntOrmrs ae ses eee ie 879 1,453, 546 1,358 1,676,063 IBY 3,129, 609 
Ward sor! 0505. eee ae ee. ee 313 751, 803 395 566, 271 708 1,318,074 
Manitoba (Churchill).................... 38 145,008 -- _ 38 145, 008 
British Columbia?....................... 12,257 | 18,327,943 45,599 | 29,822,294 57,856 | 48,150,237 
Nanaimo le Te Le ae ee ee a aa 630 741, 227 4,320 7,288, 240 4,950 8,029, 467 
New: Westminsten) 2) ite ae ee  e 900 1,674, 141 3, 148 1,489, 286 4,043 3, 163, 427 
Oceantil'a lei dB eis, 0 ie, oy, 53) 220,344 675 595,348 728 815, 692 
Port Allberntercatscn. tee a Pee 186 580, 156 623 275,188 809 855,344 
PowelleRiverte: sem. Rees 218 278, 902 SROLT 985,335 3,745 1,264, 237 
PiincegRuperte ai. eee ee bee 1,114 420, 124 1,449 590, 410 2,563 1,010,534 
IVencouver:.een.mts 2a ROE Le ee 3, 447 6,956, 054 24,476 | 14,007,529 2428 20, 963,583 
ViCUOEia. (F(A ciate ee a be ede 3,056 | 5,815,716 3,799 Bo IB Oy 6, 855 8,948, 508 
86,010 | 67,228,840 || 120,442 | 125,247,205 


Grandi@otals 462 ee. ae 34,432 | 58,018,365 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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4.—Cargoes at Canadian Ports Loaded or Unloaded from Vessels in Foreign Service 
by Province 1953-55 


Province and Year Loaded Unloaded || Province, Territory and Year Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons 

Newfoundland— Ontario— 

(OAS TOS. ra SE te ea 2,742,764 671,606 (SR Rieraee tesa ater. > SED Umum ie (> Se 6,320,032 23,808,278 

JES Hb) eo > Ae ene er ate 2 Sar 2,702,943 790, 442 1 OS eae Pereyra cate > eee a 4,959, 342 17,670,912 

DOD Mares oe Soa Seo ade bl cette, ee 3, 194,273 826,047 TOSS. CERN ee an OI ee ae 6,359, 084 20,944, 184 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 

I SS ice. oc aes CR ot eee 55,173 27,741 Lea St ak, ee Se A 3225901 rama o4 

DL ae Oh es te Rs Sis 51,581 29,021 TODA) Seen. eae fic, bonverserey a 367,511 4,685 

TLS eae cr ee Sa 8, Se ani et ee ea 109, 272 47, 629 TGS 5). Set Sk eae, poe, eae 388, 930 4,161 
Nova Scotia— British Columbia— 

I Fe ae A gach oh ley eget ES a i 4,138, 305 2,115,749 NOs NEA treet MORES vnc ae eRe ore 8,871,878 3, 140, 263 

SN peace Set ee ope ee 4,107,616 1,980,140 QA HARD Mee Oe rsreatty dio ee 3 8,810,720 2,115,586 

LOE lA Se cy i ee See, le 5,208, 677 2,362,610 MQ SB: Rites Rie Ree orce ste ee 8,423,651 1,885,991 
New Brunswick— Yukon and N.W.T.— 

MOD CMe eet ce gw earahs ibn ites 1,643,060 636, 729 PODS) San eoee teeaies Doras. g — 3 

ROS eerste 5 see. Pe 1,334, 504 741,042 1G eg eS ean et ee ea ne tag — — 

GS Set ene Fee Ec 5) 2,010,348 850, 620 HOB. Waa Se eh BU ta ee gi) == 
Quebec— Totals— 

MODS: SRR eee Sie BS eas 8,108, 442 8, 288,724 oS ene Lk ee aR AES ge 32,292, 205 38,691,877 

LOST eer | RS Ds 8,396, 138 8,942,338 N95 Eo ee ae ik ae 39,730,355 | 32,274,166 

LAE cata, ak Ae i he Cee PB or hh 13, 808, 479 8,959, 540 AOD eRe wits Serene eee 39,502, 714 35,880, 782 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses 
for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, 
coal, oil and grain. Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway 
and switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil. storage tanks and, in the 
chief harbours, dry dock accommodation. 

Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Department of Transport 
and are administered by commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public harbours that are under the direct 
supervision of the Department of Transport. These harbours are administered under rules 
and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have 
been appointed by the Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration 
being paid from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 

At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National Harbours 
Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities owned by 
private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil and sugar industries. At a number 
of ports there are also dry docks; these are dealt with separately at p. 851. 
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5.—Facilities of the Six Principal Harbours as at Dec. 31, 1956 


Norr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec Ho Montreal | Vancouver 

Minimum depth of approach 

chamel 2g eae eens aur {t. 51 30 35 35 35 40 
Harboursrall wayieu- clase: miles 31 63 23 5 62 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc.... No. 88 32 41 19 113 102 
Length of berthing............ ft. 35, 445 18,710 33, 650 8,690 53, 850 31,440 
Transit-shed floor space....... sq. ft.} 1,401,942} 1,000,000 659, 600 255,840} 2,564,467} 1,450,600 
Cold storage warehouse 

CAPACITY AENeie Sees ok os cu. ft. 1,719,000 820, 000 500, 000 = 2,909,200} 3,031,417 
Grain Elevators— 

Capacity (ios. wana eg ae bu. 4,152,500} 3,000,000} 4,000,000) 7,500,000} 15,162,000} 21,000,000 

Moadina rates see bu. per hr. 90, 000 150, 000 90, 000 40, 000 500, 000 320, 000 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 80 65 is — 751 85 
Coal dock storage capacity....  “ 57, 400 = 215, 000 300,000] 1,340,000 _ 
Oil tank storage capacity..... gal. | 175,344,865} 27,000,000} 130,826,000) 1,410, 000/1,059,750,000} 234,589,277 


1 Includes a 3,000,000-bu. grain-storage shed connected with the elevator. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver, and Churchill; grain’ elevators 
at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. These 
facilities represent a capital investment of approximately $263,000,000. Current operating 
revenues and expenditures are given in Table 30, pp. 867-868. 


Harbour Traffic.—The freight movement through a large port takes a number of 
different forms. The overseas movement of freight loaded on and unloaded from sea- 
going vessels frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume from coasting vessels is larger. There is, as well, the in-transit movement in 
vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or unloading and the movement 
from one point to another within the harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large 
volume. It is not possible to obtain statistics of the total freight handled at all the ports 
and harbours of Canada because many of them are small and without the staff necessary 
to maintain detailed records. However, the National Harbours Board prepares an annual 
report of the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. 
Six of these are the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled at each is shown in 
Table 6. The figures include freight carried by coasting and inland international as well 
as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded and unloaded, whether by facilities 
under the jurisdiction of the Board or at private docks and terminals. Cross-harbour 
movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ stores, mail and passengers’ baggage 
are not included. 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Each of 
the Six Principal Ports 1955 and 1956 


Nore.—Commodities totalling less than 50,000 tons in 1956 are not listed. 
RS a ea a i Le ae ee 


1955 1956 
Port and Commodity = Te a mee ae 
Inward Outward Total Inward Outward Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal— 
\CSTRERINIS 5 WN roe eae ia Neen iret ge eee 2,396,765 2,290,958 4,687,723 2,735, 841 3,394, 712 6,130,553 


Petroleum ole fuel. es... 
Petroleum oil, crude.............. 
@oal bituminous: $1 ou. oe. 


697, 767 1,719,737 | 2,417,504 349,502 | 2,036,881 | 2,386,383 
980,318 294,663 | 1,274,981 1,621,571 315,347 | 1,936,918 
1,345, 453 1,314 | 1,346,767 1, 282, 387 1, 282,387 


Gasolinerse rte. oasis eee 153, 246 892,474 1,045,720 I EO 915,107 1,092,879 
QAI nS =, te ey Be ee eee | 371,422 199, 260 570, 682 394,027 154, 154 548,181 
SPATS EA Wie een. fo FREE: Shs ooo 379,777 3 379, 780 393, 942 3 393,945 
Gypsuins Crude. a, hee eee ee 403,671 31,974 435,645 328,197 16,650 344, 847 


ElOupawihea teeny ss. ceh eis, ow 3 306, 386 306, 389 
Iron or steel band, bars, n.o.p., 


hoop, plates, rods, sheets, skelp, 


320, 206 320, 206 


BLapranGatineplare saci. oe 44, 256 23,166 67, 422 167,132 25,199 192,331 
Tron-or steelscrap=.-0.. flo 7 7,055 129,677 136,732 975 172,893 173, 868 
Grain products (mill products ex- 

cept:wheat flour).:............. 6, 289 123,118 129, 407 46 159, 265 159,311 
Petroleum oil, refined, n.o.p....... 31,189 75,502 106,691 56,916 101, 280 158, 196 
Iron or steel, structural........... 39,795 4,885 44,680 145, 459 5,471 150, 930 
Phosphaterocks.c. cn. niet els 102,917 el2t 110,038 137,658 4,424 142,082 
Asbestos and asbestos manufac- 

WUT CS cteweert etree xt ieee bit vascke 4,222 78, 708 82,930 10,034 | 108,280 113,314 
Coal antinacitie: «1 eee ee 177,018 7,580 184,598 104,727 2, 833 107, 560 
Oil cake and oil cake meal........ — 86, 438 86,438 — 100, 992 100, 992 
rOmeaney Pet aa ee ie, Me oecsue 61, 286 48, 805 110,091 46, 043 46,043 92,086 
IMOISESES Rt aca eee ee 79,673 19,052 98,725 73, 158 18,549 91,707 
Motor vehicles and parts.......... 25,739 54, 422 80,161 41,136 42,215 83,351 
Iron or steel manufactures, n.o.p... 54,012 16,755 70,767 63, 121 19,672 82,793 
Glass and glass manufactures..... 72,070 4,165 76, 235 75, 213 5,203 80, 416 
Lumber (planks, boards and floor- 

ing) and square timber.......... 20, 823 70, 767 91,590 16, 623 55,151 inves! 
ChrOmMerOrerte sions aes Le 37, 422 14, 273 51,695 46,495 18,990 65, 485 
Nickel and nickel manufactures... 101 47,939 48,040 124 63, 651 63,775 
Alito tee ee 20, 307 436 20,743 58, 420 90 58,510 
Aluminum, in bars, billets, blocks, 

ingots, pigs, rods, sheets or slabs. 1,054 7,899 8,953 7,966 47, 368 55,334 
Copper, in bars, billets, cakes, 

cathodes, ingots or slabs........ 287 0 EI 52,498 2,734 52,503 05,207 
Machinery and parts (except 

ACLICUIUNE A eset. ee oe 33,141 20, 824 53,965 27,466 24,553 52,019 
Or Spar ee rte a Keo te oe 16, 852 17, 465 34,317 25,950 25,490 51,440 
rungs, iReshinenOlD-. howe n ow 1,054 997 2,051 519 50, 622 51,141 


Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 toms im 1956........... 


Totals, Ali Commodities....... 


7,564,984 | 6,648,974 | 14,213,958 || 8,391,154 | 8,298,797 | 16,689,951 
8,350,659 | 7,489,907 | 15,840,566 | 9,284,346 | 9,144,489 | 18,428,835 


Vancouver— 
i — 2,392,983 | 2,392,983 — 3,566,876 | 3,566,876 


1, 140, 436 147,868 | 1,288,304 || 1,011,445 146,638 | 1,158,083 


544,541 580,369 | 1,124,910 743 , 208 369,401 | 1,112,609 
397, 628 487,291 884,919 414,756 533,545 948, 301 


Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, 
DOsSts wSPArS andsties 4... «ose. en 
Lumber (planks, boards and floor- 
ing) and square timber......... 
Petroleumveoul: fuel. 'oi.......4.00 


Petroleum oil, crude.............. 5,748 5,748 — 887, 154 887, 154 
Sandan Travel <oscts shes mck 655, 140 3,105 658, 245 794,011 9,858 803, 869 
CUPS @ITTOS aa pe ae ane srk ap 38, 347 351, 804 390, 151 36, 299 499,917 536, 216 
NOOUGDEID Seece onc. See een ee 291,087 29, 066 320, 153 292,971 83,342 326,313 
RAGurey eaters... <= eee 144 268, 898 269,042 130 254,903 Ps UBES 
Iron or steel tubes, pipes and 

RUGUIN GS tec ec EE 88,619 2,844 91,463 194, 328 54, 969 249, 297 
WemenGy wen ete eee en 165, 032 20,068 185, 100 181,172 20,575 201,747 
1 a Qatat BY (ai by Cte ee ee oe ee = 205, 640 205, 640 — 195, 352 195,352 
Pup woods ett a5. tare 3 ae 200, 558 200,558 — 181,529 181,529 
Motor vehicles and WATUS area. bie 78,615 25,198 103,813 113,877 47,549 161, 426 
INGUBDLUNG eee es ae eee 170,890 8,441 179, 331 153, 454 6,527 159,981 
ASGROSENEHE. RES ER. ee ee 40.937 62,523 103, 460 (epiyal 67,542 141,213 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Each of 


the Six Principal Ports 1955 and 1956—continued 


1955 1956 
Port and Commodity 
Inward Outward Total Inward Outward Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Vancouver—concluded 
Iron or steel band, bars, n.0.p., 

hoop, plates, rods, skeets, skelp, 

Strip ANG einuplate + praesee cece 54, 267 1,630 55, 897 102, 882 2,766 105, 648 
Sugary rawness. eee eee 89,760 — 89, 760 100, 204 — 100, 204 
Coal} bituminous... 4. cee eee oe 33,519 51,145 84, 664 26,968 71,034 98,002 
Ores and concentrates, n.0.p....... 88, 042 329 88,371 80,310 14,161 94,471 
Machinery and parts (except agri- 

culturally 2.22.0) PA fee ee 20,979 16, 836 37,815 32,600 36, 089 68, 689 

FO dai a TO tee enret meh eM, 4 55,558 1,100 56, 658 50,925 2,404 53,329 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 toms in 1956.......... 3,959,289 | 4,857,696 | 8,816,985 4,403,211 | 7,002,131 | 11,405,342 
Totals, All Commodities..... 5,117,768 | 5,867,244 | 10,985,012 || 5,295,893 | 8,065,411 | 138,361,304 
Halifax— 
Retroleumbtoils crude sace eee. oe 1,039,118 —_ 1,039,118 1,780,032 —_ 1,780,032 
Retroleunaoils fuels. see eee 792,930 716,081 1,509,011 020,002 869, 635 1,393, 367 
Gy DSU Clue aan te aia ieee ee — 684, 939 684, 939 — 1, 290,756 1,290,756 
Grainy. Fe Ree se eRe ota 1,026 451,725 452,751 4,121 609, 494 613,615 
Gasoline eet cco eee BRE ak 383, 240 210, 209 593, 449 307, 740 264,708 572, 448 
Hloury wieataets ong ty aac cae oe 137 88, 757 88, 894 120 98 , 552 98,672 
Fish (inel. shellfish) dried, pickled, 

salted) orismoked..beil.acne 37, 887 69, 363 107, 250 25,464 60, 252 85,716 
Banxiteione® 28.0 o> eR eee. one = — = 41,575 40,510 82, 085 
Lumber (planks, boards and floor- 

ing) and square timber......... 1,207 77,776 78,983 219 64,272 64,491 
Cement: 4s nee EEA EN, 33, 965 4,610 38,575 61,064 841 61,995 
Motor vehicles and parts.......... 15,320 19, 447 34, 767- 38, 923 13, 586 52,509 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 toms im 1956.......... 2,304,830 | 2,322,907 | 4,627,737 || 2,782,990 | 3,312,606 | 6,095,596 
Totals, All Commodities... .. 2,739,999 | 2,883,070 | 5,619,069 || 3,134,516 | 3,716,380 | 6,850,896 

Quebec— 

PRetroleumszoilsituels. sme. eee oe 744, 439 17,939 762,378 939, 760 33, 846 973, 606 
Guraine Caw. Bio ae Ree ed Soe 313, 633 294,756 608, 389 321,080 521,309 842, 844 
Pil) WOO CRS Aisa one rai ee 684, 416 — 684, 416 Mono —_— 118,308 
(TaROlINC 7c metic nes ene Ore 248,794 5,018 253,812 371,564 11,028 382,592 
Coals bibuminoussesceooe ene QSaote 490 283, 862 241, 067 192 241,259 
Cement ae Bee Fer ha ee 98,434 35, 404 133, 838 113,981 109, 839 223, 820 
Ores and concentrates, 7.0.p....... 1,703 101,891 103, 594 — 166,415 166,415 

Asbestos and asbestos manufac- 

CURES seks eee cht atisti tee ee — 166, 863 166, 863 = 161,519 161,519 
INGwsprintos she. sere ices 773 130,383 131, 156 4,030 138, 734 142,764 
Cement clinker’ .ei2 5.) eee oan — — 66, 247 = 66, 247 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 tons in 1956......... 2,310,064 752,744 | 3,128,308 || 2,831,537 | 1,142,882 | 3,974,419 
Totals, All Commodities... .. 2,518, 954 877,969 | 3,396,923 | 2,987,331 | 1,293,915 | 4,281,246 

Three Rivers— 

Pulp wOo0d tasks s cas sok ce ber ober 1,508, 358 — 1,508,358 1,663,547 4,414 1,667,961 
Grains: | ae shi ers eee ae. Fern 288, 464 282,785 571, 249 454,581 500, 562 955, 143 
Petroleumzourstuele*. oemcre- ork 269,531 2,470 272,001 302, 036 9, 426 311, 462 
Coal "bituminous ieee oe a eee 296, 884 -- 296, 884 260,185 ~— 260, 185 
Newsprinibtts.. demciect Sasce bane — 126, 302 126,302 —— 158, 878 158, 878 
Gasoline Aas. teehee cue 64,969 21 64,990 63,053 — 63,053 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 toms im 1956.......... 2,428, 206 411,578 | 2,839,784 || 2,743,402 673,280 | 3,416,682 
2,498,311 492,441 | 2,990,752 || 2,845,098 760,336 | 3,605,434 


Totals, All Commodities..... 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Each of 
the Six Principal Ports 1955 and 1956—concluded 


1955 1956 
Port and Commodity SS | 
Inward Outward Total Inward Outward Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Saint John— 

PAO ee Be eg -- 693,591 693,591 109 859,551 859, 660 
Petroleumrontuel. 7 oo. es 390, 179 26,161 416,340 430,708 37, 343 468,051 
SUA AAW Ahead tee Gok Skee abe 207,635 2,794 210, 429 229,340 a= 229,340 
i OUTED «Shh CAR, lt Riad Cana 176,906 24,791 201,697 180,006 20,121 205,727 
ING Wp FUN Utes oily! cela SiGe c eae — 108, 903 108, 903 — 103, 000 103, 000 
Oil cake and oil cake meal........ — 58, 123 58, 123 — 100, 203 100, 203 
Lumber (planks, boards and floor- 

ing) and square timber......... 8,978 122,427 131,405 7,990 82,226 90,216 
Piour, wheatir ss Val eae 4 116,061 116,065 — 88, 368 88,368 
Motor vehicles and parts.......... 33, 426 16,679 50, 105 46,060 14, 297 60, 357 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 tons in 1956.......... 817,128 | 1,169,530 | 1,986,658 894,213 | 1,310,709 | 2,204,922 
Totals, All Commodities..... 1,153,193 | 1,673,335 | 2,826,528 1,295,858 | 1,761,393 | 3,057,251 


Dry Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Government owns 
five dry docks—one at Kingston, Ont., two at Lauzon, Que., and two at Esquimalt, B.C.— 
and operates all except the one at Kingston which is under lease to the Canadian Ship- 
building and Engineering Company of Kingston. The old Esquimalt dry dock was 
temporarily transferred to the Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934, and, 
when commercially required, it will be returned to the control of the Department of Public 
Works. Each of the large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can be 
divided for use of small vessels; the larger Lauzon dock cost approximately $4,500,000 
and the larger Esquimalt dock approximately $7,000,000. 


7.—Dimensions of Dry Docks Owned by the Federal Government 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 


Location Length Water —_ 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
ft. ft. Gs ft. lite ft. ft. 
Lauzon, Que., Champlain............. 1,150.0 120.0 105.0 120.0} 40.0 H.W 18 13.3 
MUAUZON QUE -LOTREs, «cs dt. ae: ee: 600.3 100.0 59.5 62.0 25.7 H.W. 18 13.3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).......... 450.81 90.0 41.0 65.0 | 28.8 H.W.2 | 7to10/} 3 to 8 
CIMA SIEREIS Oi cen toe ed ae Ne L738 149.0 126.0 135.0 | 40.0 H.W 7to10 |] 3to8 
RGD ESTO gO Mee tates, Wine Sn nvodev bn) one, 370.0 55.0 47.0 55.0 16.82L.W — == 
1 Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481.0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403.5 ft. 2 Over 
keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft., tide 26.1 ft. ’ Under lease to Canadian Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, 


Kingston. 


8.—Dimensions and Cost of Dry Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act 1910 


Depth 
Location Length Width oan Total Cost Subsidy 
il 
ite ft. ft. $ 

RU ON Og tA IMG ila le ovotyoers Rice 518.3 59.8 In 500, 000 1 
Collins woodeNo. 2, Onto nc tac. shal exces cn. 412.0 95.0 16.0 306, 965 1 
12(ete cue mel a Vere) le Ree cae gma lon ae Sana ces Ba 701.0 Tino 16.2 | $1,258,050 1 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

WO LEGOV Me ONNGUO Ed. ER eee ee raccta aaa e As 601.0 98.0 38.0 | 3,000,000 1 
PALULMOLDMEN Asai nat kee Ree BAe eso an Ae 115728 131.5 40.3 | 5,500,000 ) 43 p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)......... 556.5 98.0 28.02} 2,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 


1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 Over sill (H.W.). 
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Subsection 3.—Canals* 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. The canals included under the two classifications—main or primary 
canals and subsidiary or secondary canals—are listed in Table 9 with their locations, 
lengths and lock complement. In addition to these, the federal Department of Public 
Works administers the St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 
45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few 
small locks are operated by provincial authorities. 


During 1956, 40,016,565 tons of freight and 32,865 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 34,874,198 tons of freight and 28,172 vessels during 1955. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1956 carried 121,151 passengers as compared 
with 178,006 in 1955. 


Revenue from canals during the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, amounted to $1,790,202 
of which $1,349,989 was derived from rentals for hydraulic and land privileges and 
wharfage. In the previous fiscal year the total revenue was $2,163,611 with rentals and 
wharfage amounting to $1,330,797. 


* A special article on the Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway appears in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 830-833. 


§.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
Department of Transport as at July 1, 1957 


Locks 
Length 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No. ----- 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles {t. ft. ft. 
Main Route Canals 
St. Lawrence and Great 
akes— 
Tachinese. 12s ee eae Montrealito: bachinGs 44) ccs ene 8.74 ig 270 45 14 
Soulanzesi...j¢ 5 adhe cet Cascades Point to Coteau Landing....... 14.67 5 280 46 14 
(Corn Wall oa Sater eae Cornwall to Dickinson Landing.......... 11.00 6 270 43.67 14 
Mareanes se Oln thee ee Parranssshoimntyhaplsiaa tis creas eres 1.28 1 800 50 16 
Rapide Plat..... Pere levapicer lat. NOnrmsDUr?.. caries eae nae 3.89 2 270 45 14 
Galo pissin Troguoissvo: Cancdinal sae. aero re 7.36 3 270 45 14 
Welland Ship......... Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne @uakebiirie: Beco e Lee 27.60 8 859 80 23ND 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie...... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Subsidiary Canals or : 
Branches 
(Canso Canaan ee (Canso Cause a yam NCS aa enter ince 0.70 1 820 80 28 
Atlantic Ocean to Bras 
d’Or Lakes— 
Ste Peters owner St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
RECUONGE NG Shen eae ne one 0.50 1 300 47.4 iki 
Richelieu River— 
SusOurs seek aa Ste Ouse @ We Mises etpie cy ats cary emt ete tae Oat2 1 339 45 12 
Cramp lynne eet ene Chamblyatovstadomnss Cet ia. teen 11.78 9 12025) |e 2a. 20 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
Sbeq Annes ete eens Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TRAVELS eentenai. Dats ce SEP cartes kee 0.12 1 200 45 9 
Cartlonecn 4 eee Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River.......... 0.94 2 200 45 9) 
Grenvillete tye anes Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River........ 5.94 5 200 45 0) 
Ruideaes saceee seh: Ottawa: Lomisings vOlees aren en ere eee 123353 47 134 33 5D 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6,82 2 134 3 palin 
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§.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Contro! of the 
Department of Transport as at July 1, 1957—concluded 


Locks 
Length |————— 


of 
Channel No. 


Name Location Minimum Dimensions 
Leneth | Width | Depth 


miles ft. ft. {t. 


Subsidiary Canals or 
Branches—concluded 
Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay— 
PEPER ey Sas eS Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
DOLTOUE A ot cei ce denotes soe ate 88.74 18 175 33 81 
Peterborough lock to Swift Rapids....... 18574 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute............... 8.00 aoe bd $5 4 
Big Chute to"Port Severn sale on 8. ke 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Tacha ea tee eo eee aes indeeee eae. 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch).. 25.00 — — — 4.5 
IMIR a yore a netotrcerretaichs Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte....... abe — — — 8.52 
WMOta eet ets rien cree 509. 46 
1 Notice must be given by vessels of more than 6-foot draught. 2 With Lake Ontario at elevation 


at 243 feet. 


10.—Traffic through Canadian Canals by Nationality of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1947-56 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where vessels use two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are available 
in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 
N ayie ation mn "i 5 --———— aah — 
eason egistere egistered Registered egistered 
Vessels | - Ponies Vessels woniage Vessels monde Vessels Tonuare 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
NOE ae to Sie STE Sn ase 18,542 | 18,613,576 | 2,085 | 3,667,671 1 1 247 128, 622 
LOA Ge Rote SS ao atte 19,859 | 19,723,768 | 2,455 | 3,999,472 1 1 329 220, 067 
1OAO Teenie pees ne ana Me 21,724 | 20,773,831 2,159 3,011,023 1 1 336 249,015 
{950 Meeren eee cc es. et 21,179 | 21,989,268 | 2,785 | 3,175,566 1 1 456 338, 636 
LOD Pears eee: Sled e ck 22,141 | 22,951,468 | 2,993 | 3,987,700 1 1 414 309,972 
VOSS oie 6 Fst RRR eg 22,565 | 25,608,373 | 3,081 3,686,781 1 1 676 514, 224 
LO ie A tergbi che tien Rr Ba Bae a Dd LOLS. |p 21, S405 109 a 25984 138. vi onl 1 1 toon 919,875 
NOSd epee inti oeeeh che a be 21,066 | 25,303,262 | 3,145 | 3,245,555 1 1 1,081 893,778 
OT Dr mamenreeenr eae «atin creas 22,758 | 27,709,232 | 3,950! 3,798,290 200 132, 858 1,264 1,044,774 
1G SG Meee tus elses cb bon os 27,473 | 31,019,188 | 3,776 | 3,675,511 267 186,978 1,349 1,141, 259 


1 Included with Canadian vessels. 


11.—_Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1947-56 


Norre.—Figures include duplication where cargoes pass through two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
available in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canada United States United Kingdom Other Total 
passion BiCeok P.C. of P.C nPrCy el 
eason Ora) vie O Ge OF .C.0o 
Tons «| Total Tons Total | - Tons Total Tons Total Tons 
AOR Ate ee set 10, 288, 481 47.8 11,225, 458 6222 1 1 1 t 21,513, 939 
ECE ae, 2S ee 11,169,714 47.4 12,389,599 52.6 1 1 1 1 23,559,313 
TO AG Mae 2 tcl rez tates! <2 14, 800, 509 60.7 9,573, 243 39.3 1 1 1 1 24 alone 
EDO Ree EPEAT) oe 15, 138,009 65.2 12,301,067 44.8 1 1 1 1 27,439,076 
LU See age 138 Se ee 16,004, 284 54.6 13,320,750 45.4 1 1 t 1 29,325,034 
MMR eI Moped Bee rect eens 17, 245,051 55.0 14, 109, 088 45.0 1 1 1 1 31,354, 139 
UNS ESS thet ot oli < 6 SE eS ae 18, 464, 479 Od Lo 14,908,585 44.7 1 1 1 1 33,373, 064 
US ee lee ili ed wae Diao 12, 833, 159 42.7 1 1 1 1 30,070,701 
LORS ERE Ose «a oc, 20,002,540 57.4 14,177,878 40.7 120,827 0.3 572,953 1.6 34,874,198 
LODO hedicirokaheee st 24,698,001 61.7 14, 457,217 36.1 106,448 0.3 754,899 1.9 40,016,565 


1 Included with United States. 
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12.—Tonnage of Products carried by Canal classified by Commodity Group, Navigation 


Season 1956 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Manu- 
; Agricultural] Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products Products Total 
cellaneous 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
SsultSteSMariot ie thease 1,670,561 43 943,651 32,911 342,112 2,989,278 
Welland Ship. srten2 er eee 6,085,072 15,522 3, 864,173 529,664 | 12.571, 830 23,066, 261 
St. La wrenceskuivice saat asc 4,523,575 21,186 3,131,941 524,312 5, 298, 684 13, 499, 698 
RichelieusRivers aac co eee oe cae 2, 152 — 95,488 — lose 98, 963 
St: Peters. estes 7 ten Pere ee 355 661 483 26 175 1,700 

IM Garay yy roe ei aces ate acc tes — = — = — = 

Ottawa Rivertesct: aaa ce — — — — 283, 500 283 , 500 
Rideaussek wee eee ee eee — — 89 112 198 399 
FP TOM tye scart hss eee cee ee Ee —_ — 289 — — 289 
SpmAndrewaerncs shes ele Sie bake 201 1,925 2,482 3,472 Z 8,082 
CansO ee coe eee eee ene 2,993 15,963 39, 203 837 9,399 68,395 
Totalset acct. rion suk 12, 284,909 55,309 | 8,077,799 | 1,091,334 | 18,507,223 40,016,565 


13.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals by Direction and Origin, Navigation 
Season 1956 with Totals for 1953-55 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Trom Canadian 
to 


From Canadian 


From United States | From United States} 


to to to 
Canal Canadian Ports United States Ports'| United States Ports!| Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
SaultiSte; Mariese...01...- 497 053] 1,924,737 2,469 268, 660 71,042 16, 167 187,741 21,409 
Welland Ships ens . 1,102,549) 6,061,585) 3,143,27C 93 , 287 788,454! 1,095,084 35, 039}10, 746, 993 
St. Lawrence River....... 2,565,400) 5,276,663) 2,776,725 114, 899 268,990} 316,541 167,181) 2,013,299 
Richelieu River........... 49,711 5, 806 24, 122 245 — —- 2,780 16, 299 
St. cPeterstee aos ee ee 727 946 — 27 — — — . — 
Morante cee oe — — — =o — = — = 
Ottawar River aoe — 283, 500 — — — — — 
Riadéeauteer na ae 205 194 = — = -— — — 
"Trentitepet b, Saar? oc 4eceee 4] 248 — — — — —_ — 
StorAndrewsssee oes ode 5,610 2,472 — — — -— — — 
GanSOset re ee 30,787 28,691 100 6.601 — — 2,216 —- 
Totalso epee ae 4, 252, 083/13, 584,842) 5,946, 686 483,719] 1,128,486 1,427,792]  394,957/12, 798,000 


Traffic by Direction 


Origins of Cargo 


Total Cargo 


Up | Down | Canada | United | 1956 1955 1954 1953 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Saultiotes laren ae od 758,305] 2,230,973] 2,695,600 293 ,678]| 2,989,278] 2,201,075] 2,607,968] 3,389, 409 


Welland Shipi.....2:-4 09 
St. Lawrence River....... 


5,069, 312/17, 996, 949/10, 892, 565/12, 173, 696 
5,778, 296| 7,721, 402) 10, 669, 803 


23, 066, 261)20, 893, 572/17, 514, 258/19, 542, 150 


2, 829, 895/13, 499, 698)11, 446,620) 9,637,034/10, 081,992 

79, 884 19,079 98,963 97,130} 109,438 94,379 

1,700 = 1,700 6,783 3,231 3, 841 

=9 = = 667 272 676 

283, 500 aa 283,500} 206,525 190,816} 243,032 

399 = 399 413 1,490 1,531 

289 = 289 102 17 239 

8, 082 = 8, 082 8,112 6,03 15,815 
66,179 2,216 68,395 13,199 aa a 


Richeheut Riverse....1 244 76,613 22,350 
St-Shetera:.2 6... tence bee Dall 973 
MeOrtayaree 6 4.cic.c ieee = = 

Oitawarlunven ws ons Serer —_— 283, 500 
Ridesaus. ses Joi se oe 205 194 
"Rren tein c-s cs cae 4] 248 
St. fAmarewsii. act eek 5,610 2,472 
CANSOmae eet. ts ee 33, 103 35, 292 

Metals 3 ea oc 4tiad: 


11, 722, 212/28, 294, 353) 24, 698, 001) 15, 318, 564 


40,016, 565/34, 874, 198/30, 070, 701/33,373, 064 


1 Figures for the United States include small amounts of traffic from other foreign countries. 
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The figures in Tables 12 and 13 include duplications where the same freight passes 
through two or more canals, but in Table 14 duplications in the traffic passing through 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
have been eliminated wherever possible. 


Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal is 
treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the Canadian 
or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in the data because 
of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net totals for the Canadian 
canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain which lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 


14.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals 195% 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used bound bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. Lawrence-Great Lakes System...... 8,010,110 23,381, 224 31,391,334 
SRRMEA SMe CEOn Verano eet nee iat a eee nk vane!) | WEE 3,497,078 5, 892, 255 
Dt. Lawrence and Welland Ship. (55.000... 4.:¢00sPo.t-c eee iets. . 3,366, 769 3,593, 252 6,960,021 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie.................. 79,460 76,460 155,920 
Niellandasinipronty.«. th.) eet eke hie gee eat ee 1,489, 859 13, 983, 461 15,473,320 
Welland Ship and Sault’ Ste! Marie “+. ssc... 5. e550 eeeec eesti 133, 224 343,776 477 , 000 
AEE ay MET TE JAN ages Seals Eee aeg en eed agen nce a ae 545, 621 1,887,197 2,432,818 
Traffic using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie only....... 13, 765,513 92,343, 655 106,109,168 
PEL CALS rr hare cont ehh eins a Rt P Acca seit ek 21,775,623 115, 724,879 137,500,502 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and American, has been 
approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during the latest 
ten years for which records are available. Canal traffic has varied from 20,484,000 tons 
in 1932, which was less than the Panama traffic, to 109,907,136 tons in 1954. The dominant 
traffic from a tonnage aspect is iron ore which fluctuated from a low of 3,607,000 tons 
in 1932 to a high of 98,657,591 tons in 1953. In 1955 this tonnage amounted to 89,396,865, — 
but dropped to 79,085,608 in 1956. 


Soft coal has usually been second in volume to iron ore, increasing from 8,676,297 
tons during the 1949 season to 13,301,048 tons in 1950; succeeding years brought declines 
to 7,397,623 tons in 1954, 9,053,769 tons in 1955 and 10,238,048 tons in 1956. 


Although wheat ranks third in tonnage, its value over the past quarter-century has 
been greater generally than that of either iron ore or coal. Other grains have been about 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama Canal was opened to commercial traffic on 
Aug. 15, 1914, and has since been a waterway of great importance to the ports of British 
Columbia, from which vessels leave direct for United Kingdom and other European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental railway 
lines, this water passage is of vital importance in the solution of the larger transportation 
problems of the Continent. During World War I the great expectations based upon the 
opening of the Canal were not realized, because of the scarcity of shipping. However, 
with the postwar decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s 
Pacific ports and Europe took place and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian 
registry was comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed considerable 
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proportions. During World War II the volume of Canadian traffic through the Canal 
was again reduced but has since increased considerably. A distinctive feature of this 
traffic is that most of the tonnage westbound is destined for Canadian West Coast ports, 
while only a small percentage of the freight originating on the West Coast is unloaded in 
Eastern Canada. 


15.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1948-57 


Norr.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year ay sed 5 Year = eT 
West East West East West East West East 
Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons | long tons | long tons | long tons long tons | long tons |! long tons | long tons 
1 94 Sheers 2,824,394 | 244,121 162,561 OY/APAIS II OBIS Gs 6 3,560,925 | 532,810] 341,548 | 219,567 
1940 ee 2,298, 492 188,506 154, 524 TAD Ag aly teen 4°153,577 | 398,778 | 402,335" |" 2307295 
19505 See 2,707,047 185,076 | 226,673 1435395) el O5Dee, ee 4,109,456 | 301,450 | 427,825 | 303,585 
MMi anaes 2,910,246 | 240,904 | 372,534 1D Alem Ob Gaeeeee 3,636,245 | 362,740 | 601,345 | 313,440 


1952....... 3,644,888 | 287,872 | 281,960} 114,319 |) 1957...... 3,501,015 | 470,115 | 760,142 | 194,225 


16.—Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1948-57 


Norre.—Figures from 1915 are given in the corresponding table. of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Atlantic to Pacific Pacifie to Atlantic Totals 
Year ® eee ego Tie as ee 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels Ponhawe Vessels TSoicese Vessels Tineke 
No. long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
194SR ste ee eee VOR ST are ar a 2,286 8,679,140 2,392 15, 438, 648 4,678 24,117,788 
LOAD A heat: # hy cec rps et, cous rn Ss MRR DD. rH 9,899,088 2,406 15,406,070 4,793 25,305, 158 
1050S ic were eae ee a ee 2,689 9, 483, 863 2,759 19,388, 430 5, 448 28 , 872, 293 
TODS hee see at alee ae ee 2,784 1151324472 2,809 18,940,550 5,593 30,073,022 
LOSI een ee ka eee a ny eee 3, 184 15,128,995 3,340 18,481,514 6,524 33,610, 509 
195 Shs heen kid es oe eae 3,674 17,329, 066 3,736 18, 766, 283 7,410 36,095, 349 
ODA rein ts rads Nore eee ene erect ; 3, 852 185377, 724 3,932 20,717,343 7,784 39,095, 067 
L955). 4: ede al Pie Momesaenezaee seen oe 4,002 18,419,006 3,995 22,227,295 7,997 40,646, 301 
LOB Gee tatty. ak Outer ca aoe kee eee Anos 21,286,036 4,076 23, 833, 006 8, 209 45,119,042 
HEU AT ent Re eee CE meM Tess BS 4,495 25,429, 843 4,084 BN aay 8,579 49,702, 200 


Subsection 4.—Aids to Navigation 


Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the East and West Coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances to harbours— 
a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all Canadian waters. In 
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addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where navigation is difficult; this 
service is described under Marine Services at p. 859. A further aid to safe navigation is 
found in the chains of radio signa] and direction-finding stations described under Radio 
Services at p. 896. Lists of aids to navigation, with the exception of very minor ones, 
are published by the Department of Transport. 


17.—Marine Danger Signals maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-57 


Norr.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,300 unlighted buoys, balises, dolphins 
and beacons are maintained. Lists of marine danger signals maintained from 1929 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


Type of Signal 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No No No No. No No S 

VETS 3 aE) ee EE Be ee Sen APO UR SE 2,861 2,901 2,876 3,003 3,044 3,982 
Teri laaasar tet gen teveeseiocdotove sacks Saas bw a eos Rea Res 8 7 6 7 6 4 
DTD SR CODOUS tte ce TE. ds ot oe bia NE 40's Fe ale 1,131 1,154 1,083 1,084 1,003 1,014 
CT Die TS OE TES Re ESR 5a eee a 23 24 18 19 19 18 
RS OUM B ere Stee om AL Sd Bee wah ves Dae ds ee ees 3 3 4 5 5 4 
DAD ONCS Retr. ase aes ahs Mek cook tee an os 213 216 211 235 242 246 
Hovabeligte pear ee. caesar eh ee eek 46 46 49 54 54 47 
Leliva¥elG (o¥a ovey aatels Sie, a yee UMN mee Ck enue hee Pies reece am 127 124 122 127 124 122 
EtaniGsto mel sees sec sates hn cs Se Phe Sel Mondale casas 12 12 12 12 is 12 
Lighted and combination lighted whistling 

AUC MCN UOY Seed. cuits eee one ee 681 719 778 946 975 1,020 
Whistling buoys... ; SiN Sey ee eR ak Bite tte A) 37 37 36 32 32 33 
BEMMIUOV A thc tons Es eee s Far cga ss Oho beeee ves 113 112 115 117 115 113 
HOM SUNS TANG MOOM DServe hatsie aes seek eee ene 9 8 9 if i a 
Hogwlaninesta tions: OLY). ih. yisls sscieuk o he oe ees 15 15 15 17 17 17 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Ice-breaking operations are carried on at the beginning and at the 
end of winter to prolong the season of navigation in important waters that freeze over— 
particularly in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal—and to prevent flood 
conditions during the spring ice break-up. 


St. Lawrence River Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles 
below Quebec City to the foot of Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. 
About 113 miles of this distance is dredged channel. 


Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves, and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. This section comprises about 100 
miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged channel, about 
13 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An average tidal 
range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel using the St. Lawrence 
route. Maintenance requirements owing to silting in this dredged channel are relatively 
minor above Quebec but below the city silting is more pronounced because of tidal action. 
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The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., 
to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 


A fleet of ice-breaking vessels is maintained to facilitate the movement of shipping 
between Montreal and the sea during the opening and closing of navigation, and to alleviate 
flood conditions in low-lying areas. 


18.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel 1938-57 


Norr.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1934-35 edition. 


= 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 

Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 

Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 

1988) acct eee ADTs male Apr. 18 Dec. 4 OAS Rene.” he eae Apr. 10 Apr. 19 Dec. 10 
1939) sctetho eeee sie OA) “7 4-29 Soe 12 1O49. Ue Leer eee ln ee Be GTS 
LOADER Saeed: oS need ei ts: [SSO Kee eer Dimi Boy ce ici be) So iT 
LEYS eae a? Salers eh wun Sa hG ieee We LOST Ry ee eee eeaal al £6 93) sas Bole! 
(OAD ee er eae ane a bd May 2 ‘Oak LOD 2am cen ere Fuss eag ‘Seats SAG 
194 Be gc che otters oe 329 Be He reli 1953 7 eee een Mar. 30 es Ot 
VQAA 4 srenctsaeniSeepawansd SA) Apr. 21 SaaS ODA ser crtoteonect: Apr. 15 Mar. 30 umaeke 
1945.38 Se eee i eg | See!) eS: LORS ee ae eae oo aly Apr. 5 it ANA ga) 
LOAG Ahan oe eee eh ae | iy a) oT BTS OSG eee ens: oak: Bh ee See We 
1 Y ema Re oa ee eo 49 ee iD LO5 7) bees ee nS fa 7! Sah 

| 


1 “Channel Open’? means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with steamship inspection, pilotage 
service, sea-faring personnel and the operations of the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships Limited. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service, provided for under 
Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, is responsible for the administration and carrying 
out of the provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships 
and the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers 
employed in loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian 
territorial and inland waters by oil from ships; and also for the administration and 
carrying out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of marine 
engineers. The Service has a headquarters staff at Ottawa and staffs of inspectors at the 
principal ocean and inland ports. 


The Board of Steamship Inspection decides on questions arising out of the adminis- 
tration of the Act and takes care of the interests of the Federal Government in schools 
for marine engineers. 


a 
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19.—Summary Statistics of Steamship Inspection, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1956 
Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
° Part to Inspection — Vessels Not 
when in Registered or Registered or Inspected 
Commission Owned in Canada Owned Elsewhere 
gross gross gross gross 
No. tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage 
ot, Johns, Nfld... 2.08.5. 91 14, 036 91 14,036 ao _ — _ 
North Sydney, N.S....... 43 14,093 37 12,408 3 1,096 3 589 
abtaesen S= shakes eet 448 132, 457 196 126, 357 — — 252 6, 100 
same wohn, N-Be oe. . 60 114, 046 42 11,362 17 102,641 1 43 
Ouebee Ques wnat al. 334 91,384 158 84,163 1 387 175 6,834 
SorelpQaey eerste SPS | 88 44,539 66 36, 695 — — pas 7,844 
Montreal, Que............. 141 174, 538 116 172, 967 — _ 25 1,574 
Kaneston, Ontsies.cgack 98 151,012 98 151,012 — a — — 
HPODOMUOMOMUse esr cin on ae 177 395,195 171 387, 154 — — 6 8,041 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 60 186, 691 60 186,691 — _ —- — 
Collingwood, Ont......... 60 89,811 56 83, 000 _— — 4 6,811 
MirdisnasOnti <<. cr os ns os 85 149, 309 74 148,613 — — 11 696 
Bort Arthur, Ont oe. e. 133 29, 324 51 20,540 — - 82 8,784 
Mancouverr DG cid: 3 Nek. 411 103, 622 371 83,118 1 7,459 39 13,045 
Wactorias B.Obs. oat joc. 82 73, 166 69 70,613 — — 13 2,008 
Totals-422 (0383 : 2,311 | 1,763,223 | 1,656 | 1,588,729 22 111,583 633 62,911 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI of the Canada 
Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Governor in Council, 
qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. There are in Canada 
42 pilotage districts in nine of which the Minister of Transport is the pilotage authority 
(see Table 20); in each of the other districts the authority is a local body appointed by 


the Governor in Council. 


20.—Pilotage Service by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
District — — —— 
Net Net 
Ships Registered Ships Registered 
Tonnage Tonnage 
No. No. 
TES DEsS 8 IN Goo] biped Gee Nah SP Seattle ele cle, Mee ee ra 122 338, 690 96 257,535 
onnclivenys ONTSSIS See op oss sabe aera: cients ae ae) BD Berea ian MR PRB IAD 3,696,995 2,396 Ce yeh) 
TRIN TENE? UNTER 0 > Sort te a ae at ie lei iT ean Seep Sane DIN ree ge 3,091 11,741,065 3,416 13, 689, 367 
DAI AOnIn) oN RS aera trot We eet tae 8 te Oe ASS cee ee 1,275 3,762,258 1,445 4,048,713 
Biprra! bere ESE Bh PURER Ge OMRIRSE Se NmeniaeDY See EE eae OO oer 5,017 18,792, 633 5,379 21,315,061 
Cra le, ee eee tie ee oe pe cee ee SP nine Fee ee 8,935 19,776,024 10,632 24, 895, 502 
St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, Ont..........0c0ccc cece eee eee = — a= — 
\ SUR Cire TTL 0) RTS Somers ce REST” Re ong at eee a IR ay Sem 53 149, 222 66 160, 287 
ESTICISUMO OMIT eer ere ee en ee Re ee nm aE On 4,526 18,974,565 4,764 20, 832,690 
UOURIS, Ser tee een she ea ir ead OE 25,044 77,231, 452 28,194 89,351, 908 


In addition there are 21 districts in Newfoundland under local pilotage authority. 
These districts are administered under Newfoundland statutes which, since the date of 
union with Canada (Mar. 31, 1949), come under federal jurisdiction. Part VI of the Canada 
Shipping Act with respect to pilotage has not been proclaimed in force in Newfoundland. 


Seamen Engaged and Discharged.—Seamen engaged and discharged at Canadian 
ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act during the years ended Mar. 31, 


1947-56 are shown in Table 21. 
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21.—Seamen Engaged and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures from 1918 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


a Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 
Year Engaged Discharged Year Engaged Discharged 
No. No. No. No. 
NOE 7 MR ee et eR 43,973 42,205 1952 sky De tact eee 43,724 40, 664 
ORS Foc me ree hace ae 59,768 60,793 1953 Sabaeietd bios bates: 42,723 36,610 
POAQM GS CRE SARS Nees oie 50,379 49,544 TQ54 SEE Rie dca ee 42, 837 43,142 
LODO Fisk Asia: Mee eee 43,677 43,194 ODD 2ece eee ete srk ee 43, 292 41,030 
195d Ae re So PORES Ae 40,241 40,535 195A Ee ee eee 44,142 44, 333 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—In conformity with 
the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16) the Federal 
Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through the medium 
of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 

At the end of 1956, the Canadian National Steamships owned and operated eight 
vessels in service between Canada and the British West Indies. 


22.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
47-56 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1929-38 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 620; for 1939-44 in the 1950 edition, 
p. 777; and for 1945-46 in the 1956 Year Book, p. 844. 


: eG: A Operating Other Income 

Year ore 1 Gevieowe Profit Income-— Interest Surplus 
pens or Loss (net) or Deficit 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

AIC We aes eee cee ere oe 7,857,471 7,028,193 +829, 278 266,697 573,298 +522,677 
LOGS cere TERE ents nate 7,964,720 7,320,615 +644, 105 85, 733 563,794 +166, 044 
LO heats Redon S Seletlain Gash 6,595, 007 6,582,608 +12,399 88, 064 560,961 —460, 498 
AG50) .otin ke eks eam erat. 5,124, 200 5 2on0on —601, 432 TSocnlcd 560, 462 —1,028,767 
LY SNE E Ree Pe, Ot eno. Coke 6,808, 478 6, 840, 054 — 31,576 130, 368 565, 784 —466,992 
LO Die nested Se ears 7,449, 247 Us PPOrA| +326, 276 145,065 475, 250 — 3,909 
19D8s See Rie eg eke. Syste Boe 4,509,342 5,331,788 — 822,446 170, 866 475, 250 —1, 126,830 
Ob Aer tapcckecoineh ea nee cate 5, 105, 082 5,424, 983 —319,901 166,741 475, 250 —628, 410 
TODD. ke eynieh os tepaten ae cic 5,946,605 5,995, 684 — 49,079 77,780 124, 665 — 95,964 
LOS Ge yepaeehacscks © aed cee 6, 125,470 6,052,570 + 72,900 — 49,619 + 23,281 


Subsection 6.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, in its broadest sense, will provide a deep waterway 
extending some 2,200 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to the Head of the Great Lakes. 
The waters of Lake Superior, seeking sea level, drop 602 feet through the lesser Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River on their way from the heart of the Continent to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The greater part of this drop takes place in the Niagara River—now overcome 
by the 27-mile Welland Ship Canal with its eight locks—and in the St. Lawrence River. 

The present navigation picture is as follows: (1) from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
Montreal, a distance of 1,000 miles, controlling navigation channels are 35 feet in depth; 
(2) from Montreal to Lake Ontario, a distance of 180 miles, controlling navigation 
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channels are 14 feet in depth; (3) from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, a distance of 27 miles, 
controlling navigation channels are 25 feet deep; and (4) from Lake Erie to the Head of 
the Lakes, a distance of 970 miles, controlling navigation channels are 25 feet downbound 
and 21 feet upbound. Thus, between the highly developed Great Lakes section, which 
has a minimum channel of 21 feet,-and the ocean port facilities at Montreal lie 114 miles 
of rapid-studded St. Lawrence River, navigable only through a chain of outmoded 14-foot 
canals capable of handling ships with a maximum capacity of 3,000 tons only. The Seaway 
project will break this bottleneck and extend 27-foot facilities from the Great Lakes to 
the sea. Seven new locks are required for the purpose—five being built by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada and two by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion of the United States. These will replace 21 inadequate locks between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario. 


Also, because Canadian Government regulations require that all bridges spanning 
waters navigable by ocean-going ships have a minimum overhead clearance of 120 feet, 
extensive modifications must be made to seven bridges that exist between Montreal and 
Lake St. Francis. In addition, a new high-level suspension bridge is being constructed 
across the south channel of the St. Lawrence River at Cornwall Island—the substructure 
by the Canadian Authority and the superstructure by the United States entity. 


Associated with the St. Lawrence Seaway navigation project is the construction of a 
large electric power development in the international rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River between Cornwall and Prescott. A 38,000-acre power pool will be formed by means 
of control dams and an international. powerhouse will generate about 2,200,000 h.p. of 
electric energy to be shared equally by Canada and the United States. (See pp. 
582-583. ) =] 


The Seaway navigation project was 75 p.c. complete at the end of 1957. The most 
significant event in the progress of construction up to that date was the final test, on 
Nov. 27, 1957, of the Iroquois Lock, the most westerly of the seven new locks. Pro- 
gressively, the lock gates, fenders, other machinery and controls were installed and tested 
and the lock was completed by late August, three months ahead of schedule. On 
the day of the final test, a ship was sailed into the lock, the lock chamber filled and the 
ship lifted some 12 feet to the present level of the St. Lawrence River above the lock and 
the nearby Iroquois control dam. The Iroquois Lock will provide access for ships passing 
from that part of the Seaway channel being dredged (from Lake Ontario down through the 
Thousand Islands) to the Seaway Lake downstream. The Lake, or power pool, is being 
created by the Iroquois control dam, and by the Long Sault control dam and the Cornwall- 
_ Barnhart Island powerhouse about 35 miles downstream. The Iroquois Lock will be in 
use sometime in 1958 as will the two United States locks near Massena, N.Y., opposite 
Cornwall. 


The concrete structure of the St. Lambert Lock near Montreal, which is the first 
lock of the Seaway from seaward, was completed by the end of 1957, and the Lower 
Beauharnois Lock at the head of Lake St. Louis during the early months of 1958. The 
other two Canadian locks—Céte Ste. Catherine near the Lachine Rapids and the Upper 
Beauharnois Lock—are scheduled for completion later in. 1958. The completed Seaway 
will be open to navigation in the spring of 1959. 


An event of interest in connection with the bridge-raising projects took place on Oct. 20, 
1957. The 250-foot trans-channel span of the Jacques Cartier Bridge, near Montreal, 
was raised to provide the required 120-foot clearance over the Seaway channel. In the 
early hours of a Sunday morning, when traffic was light, hydraulic jacks moved the old 
span horizontally to falsework erected downstream and then moved the new span, resting 
on falsework upstream, into place. The work was completed in four hours. 


Channel dredging taking place in Montreal Harbour, Lake St. Louis, Lake St. Francis, 
in the channels at Cornwall Island and in the Thousand Islands section, and in the 
Welland Ship Canal was proceeding on schedule at the end of 1957, 
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At the height of the summer construction season in 1957, more than 6,000 men were 
employed on the Canadian navigation facilities and about 2,000 men on the United States 
navigation project. The two power bodies—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario and the Power Authority of the State of New York—employed a work force 
of about 10,000. . 


The estimated cost of the whole Seaway project is $1,025,000,000, divided as follows: 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, $285,000,000; the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation $140,000,000; The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, $300,000,000; 
and the Power Authority, State of New York, $300,000,000. By the end of 1957, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority had awarded contracts valued at approximately 
$235,000,000. 


The Seaway is a self-liquidating project and costs of construction and operation 
are to be recovered from tolls on shipping. Tolls committees of both Canada and the 
United States are of the opinion that a composite toll system would present advantages 
for both the Seaway and its users. This system calls for two parallel tolls: a lower toll 
on net registered tonnage of each ship whether loaded or in ballast; and a higher toll 
based on the actual tonnage of cargo in each ship. 


The Canadian and United States entities have come to the conclusion that ships 
having an over-all length of not over 730 feet and a beam of up to 75 feet can be accom- 
modated in the Seaway, subject to the proviso that vessels exceeding 715 feet in length 
or 72 feet in beam should be classified in the category of vessels having characteristics 
which will subject them to appropriate scheduling and handling so as not to interfere 
with other traffic whenever the transit of such vessels is unduly delaying other shipping. 
They believe such an arrangement will be in the best interest of the Seaway and of its traffic. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. 
Revenue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure 
for the permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. 
Capital expenditure by municipalities and private capital expenditure is confined almost 
entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. On the other hand, investment in shipping has 
come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available regarding private 
investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies 
that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of 
ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. It must be realized that 
such expenditure cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the under- 
takings represented. The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent 
works to facilitate water transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their 
original book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for 
depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of works that have been superseded 
such as, for instance, the first Welland Canals. To this extent such figures are an over- 
statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures are further limited by 
the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and improvements or the 
operation of these works, such charges having been made to the consolidated deficit 
account as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Table 23 shows that capital 
expenditure on canals, marine services and miscellaneous water-transport facilities reached 
the grand total of $4385,000,000 by the end of March 1956, but this must be interpreted 
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with the above qualifications in mind. In Table 24 the capital values of the fixed assets 
administered by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1955 and 1956, 
and are additional to the capital expenditure of Table 23. Figures in Table 24 reflect 
the capital situation in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better than do those 
of Table 23 for waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all buildings, machinery 
and durable plant improvements; they also have been subject to deductions for deprecia- 
tion and the scrapping or abandonment of plant and therefore more nearly approach the 
present value of the properties under the administration of the National Harbours Board. 


23.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
Miscellaneous Water Transport Facilities as at Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport and the Public Accounts. 


Expenditure Expenditure 
Item Yearsended Mar. 31-| Total to Item Years ended Mar.31-|] Total to 
Mar. 31, — Mar. 31, 
1955 1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canals Miscellaneous 
Facilities 
Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old)..../Cr. 15,842/Cr. 473] 1,606,104||Bare Point breakwater — — 217,996 
Carillon and Grenville — — 4,191,727|Burlington Bay Canal. — — 308, 328 
Chambly Burlington Channel im- 
(Richelieu R.)...... — —- 780,620) provements......... — — 1,392,490 
Tea chime sare. see ie Cr. 19,737|/Cr.346,483] 13,211,871/|Cape Tormentine Har- 
Lake St. Francis..... — — COLOUR Pe OUR crete ak hee _: _- 95,000 
Lake St. Louis....... — —- 298,176)//Esquimalt graving 
Soulanges...s......-. — — HOOT SON = doekssrs. bate . wee -- — 7,799,761 
Ste. Anne stasis. — — 1,320, 216)|Georgian Bay to Mont- 
St ONT see ste shcl i — — 735,964|| real waterway survey — — 918,797 
Halifax elevator site. .. ~- — 86,512 
Ontario - St. Lawrence Kingston graving dock — — 556, 589 
Canals— Lake’ StPeters: 3) — — 1,164, 235 
Gornwalllerstronnes.ch x — a 7,233, 823||Lévis graving dock.... — _- 971,593 
Williamsburg......... — — 1,334, 552|| Miscellaneous wharves. 97, 883 — 1,103,812 
Farran’s Point...... os -- 877,090) Port Arthur, Fort. Wil- 
HApide dala tems sae en -- — 2,159,881)| liam and River Kam- 
(GAO tre edu. tos — -- 6,143, 468)| inistikwia improve- 
Galop Channel...... — — IAGS9R SOC MeNnts. fe. coer —_ — 16, 249, 020 
North Channel...... — as 1,995, 143] Port Colborne Harbour — — 904, 459 
River Reaches....... — — 483, 830/|Rainy River Lock and 
aly ie Sas eee on —_— —_— 134 
pt. Peters,(N.S-.... 2: a — 648, 547||Sorel Harbour improve- 
Culbute Lock and Dam TUGNUS. 6 eee oar — — 1,806,541 
(Ottawa Rey a — Cr.382,391 -- St. Andrews Rapids 
USCOAIL.... RMA aie atthe Cr 370/Cr. 60| 4,213,531)) and Red River im- 
Signo S Site Se ae Oa _ — 489 ,599|| provements......... ~- — 1,569,777 
St. Lawrence Ship Tiffin Harbour im- 
(Sirtveys) ed. — 133, 897]| provements.......... — — 481,622 
Sault Ste. Marie....... —_ _- 4,935, 809||Toronto Harbour im- 
Tehbe ae tee Meee Ge 1/Cr. 1,450) 19,947,201|| provements......... — — 9,331,987 
Murrayeee So ceiee ne — — 1,248,947)|Upper St. Lawrence 
Welland Ship Canal...|Cr. 34,803}Cr. 47,159]131,690,842]| River Channel im- 
Prior Welland Canals.|Cr. 168}Cr. 5,110] 27,242,269] provements.......... — — 468,098 
Canals generally....... — — 34,967) Victoria, B.C., Har- 
Adjustment suspense... — — 165,361|)| bour improvements. = — 2,334, 089 
— Victoria, Ont., Harbour 
Totals, Canals...... Cr. 70,921| Cr.783,126)242,136,35%|| improvements....... — — 761, &02 
‘ Totals, Miscellaneous 97,883 — 48,522,642 
Marine Services a a= 
Marine Service steam- 
OTB AA Tie hho ents aera 1,999,177 676,831) 27,849,191 Summary 
River St. Lawrence 
Ship Channel — con- Canes acu Peo e Boece Cr. 70,921)Cr.783,12€|242, 136, 357 
tract dredging....... 4,029,361) 3,037,937/116,616,682||Mairine Services....... 6,028,538] 3,714, 768|144, 465, 873 
= Miscellaneous facilities. 97, 883 — 48,522,642 
Totals, Marine Ser- as 5 
WEES eet es ucts. 6,028,538] 3,714, 768) 144, 465,875/| Grand Totals...... 6,055,500) 2,931, 642/435, 124,872 
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24.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets administered by the National Harbours Board 
as at Dec. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Nors.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1955 1956 Item |_—1988 1956 
$ $ $ $ 

Harbour dredging.......... WADA PAs OrES: 12,206,828 || Central heating plants..... 126, 383 126,383 
Realestatesaruie mortars 12,400,783 12,534,818 || Harbour shops............. 309, 983 316, 861 
Vehicular bridges.......... 201,976 201,976 || Electric power systems. ... 1,392,507 2,202,272 
Roads, fences and bound- Water supply systems...... 1,027,504 1,047,032 

ALIOS ee rere eee ee 2,188,576 2,227, 882 Piiing ecu macntsaae ms 2,191,457 2,064, 192 
Sewers and drains.......... 830, 429 830, 429 Shore ea ipmiel Cat ee 937,454 1,062, 165 
Miscellaneous structures. ... 737,192 723,278 Miscellaneous small plants * 683, 126 611,610 
Wharves and piers.......... 97,804,794 99,550, 650 Engineering — general sur- 
Permanent sheds........... 27,779, 9538 28, 466, 364 VON Ses cee asec ee ets 109, 441 119, 441 
Shed hoists and electrical Works under construction. . 3,232, 852 11,563,048 

CYANCS 2 Seek ees 406, 545 406,545 || gin airy eapenditue = 
Railway systems.....---<-. 6,695,552 | 6,616,470 |) undistributed............ 3,769,450 | 4,389, 129 
Grain elevator systems..... 47,731,085 47,081,799 Bridge construction, right- 
Cold storage systems....... 6,144, 129 6, 147,128 Ol-WEYRClC as) cameron: 18,611,649 19,459,525 
Office furniture and appli- at 

TNC OS sacl nde ne RSS « ooreaeenee isis 239, 059 248, 985 
Harbour buildings.......... 2,491,375 2,431,398 Totals cn ee ee 250,255,507 | 262,586, 208 


25.—Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours Board 
for Capital Expenditure 1954-56 


Norr.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours Harbours 
ahd: Propertics 1954 1955 1956 pacuProneitcs 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ia lifaxtce sno) -wiae re 859, 767 955,329| 2,225,893|| Prescott elevator...... — 5,640 51,995 
Saint. JON son eee ee 1,384, 263 519, 338 651, 168]| Port Colborne elevator. 27,625 2,047 79,955 
Ghicoutimisnhekena cee - — £0 OOOH Churchill tien casenres- 767,834] 1,174,538 39,365 
Ouehbeea rn Socciv omit 802, 273 3942707 (ols 2264688) VANCOUVEE= ss... = =~ +l-kie' 258, 090 19, 846 139, 895 
Whreeskiversies weenie 348, 405 16, 856 26,983 — 
Montene st ea eeeeiccite: 3,380,559) 1,363,999) 7,292, 150 Motalser cos 7,828,816) 4,382, 300/11, 743, 792 


Waterway Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 26 to 28) is mainly for the operation and main- 
tenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line between 
operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue 
in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the Department of 


Public Works is shown in Table 29. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of the National Harbours 
Board and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in Table 31. Operating 
expenditure and revenue of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are 


shown separately in Table 30. 
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26.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-56 


Notz.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 
8SeSese—ooeoSasSaom0SmnmM9M93939DSSS 
Canal 1954 


1955 1956 


EXPENDITURE ON IMPROVEMENTS 


: $ $ $ 
Main Canals— 
Quebec Canals— 
RGAE ATOMOUG NS. 95. dtm a scissile she HOTS G Cu ga o ORS pues che even 39,997 2,873 2,606 
LG Sel Was CoRR REN e tard pale i 77 Sk oat Be 8") 2, Se oenanetns — _ — 
Pt MR Meester tse sc sceres tee Oa ylieas vier cerreerite ris 1,659,624 482,758 684, 533 
OS co eg ET oe Than ace ee |  Oe eel — —_— — 
TS OSES) a a ee ae ee cr a ene 8,975 800 930 
PERRO st ences tae eee ee aE SSUES 34, 657 33, 894 50,593 
Buperintending engineer... . @yier. Mes eek a a. _ = = 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
EUENMAR SE CeO isn kc sg. tons TRS SRS Lc eee Modo. 146, 231 185,607 97,063 
an ETS OT piper ele ee lane ge ema tnt te eae aes Ne aoc 159,715 79, 267 243,618 
Welland Canals— 
MUMIMICMOT Csi. Uaalia ticaiede sc dete aoa ec GbR Son cool ome de 386, 432 487,384 431,189 
Peete PTO AA ORDA oe oes AG vse cian 5 Ga ove oS ool see vce ul, _ _ _— 
oo ES 58 Ce ore Oe neem liieg, Dealt a pen eran 4a ¢ Ci en oo 22,957 47,695 239,113 
Secondary Canals— 
arilion and Grenville, Ques. «cies oces css cnvecacconces coc. c cto edue 96,794 37,787 85,061 
meme oe rticliciion F.), OHO. oc 0. ee re cee be a va bbs wawde 13,452 16,503 25,574 
Nee PUR EO COUR. arn eo et eee See ee Need 34, 330 95,605 67,935 
Stem Anno nt Ouadte soa eens cee cre oe oe ey as ee 1,585 3,664 25001 
ee Ours Hactedied 1), QUO... concrete cin cl ltawne beds 113 4,772 11,384 
EI Rect ose rete se ths To bee. — _ 129,538 
Canso, N. Re incas ts). me gE fg ee ey _ _— 4,291 
PUrentaOnbertite ce sk bec ee re eae Seas iee eae SP Hcl: be eS 144, 365 296,315 232,417 
UST ES 2 Seeman i eee ae oe a | 0 ee 18,472 2,039 17,679 
RMNEERSS sce 0s een eh ot UME PER nt antl MERU yi 2, 267,699 1,776,963 2,326,081 


EXPENDITURE ON 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


$ $ $ 
MATA GGA WAY sath cle arda lia «  9/4.0'nk aban boc oc che ok ahaa. 117,065 140,894 125, 230 
Quebec Canals— 
Head Office 5 Gro OO, OTT PRC ATALSs5 PaSO ES SRL URE tre SCAN es Pee aR 2 73,591 68, 121 63, 850 
6,899 6,999 7,432 
138, 252 143 , 326 137,085 
191, 712 207 , 828 212,962 
5,638 4,463 5,279 
SE TR eS 839, 507 867,568 917,245 
See dredvingslleet: Pie was oe eee cee ee Re ee citeck. 31,071 25,773 25,800 
IR ety ia o og she Wp lesaaiatahe bia bars seals vile SMe vib eA oe arene fatareve 441,797 470,310 472, 864 
SADE ANAS) ke Ne BAS | AR ae erica > 1 A ik See ee 24, 409 26,811 29, 259 
SPM OUINNK Este Heli ous Hi,.)aerretnns. «oltre isis cia wre Oe» cal hovcveteton: 35,639 31,192 31,616 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
Pirate OI Gaie eene ch Poet ais 5 dss dele maces daw a bee eee ees 108,126 215,049 119,165 
REMAN SUL RE eek 2155 ATA oles PIGS ic eee Ne RB host econ 535,878 548,966 529,509 
Wid SEs] OTUs Nieto die A&P a Sa e e 291,775 293,682 278,090 
ET RAMEN §..1, SORA tas cl Pewee eats 4 AeA LOO w closlineevrs — —_ 22,181 
Shia DESO 0S) ESS Pee ne Re TRS eee ar] SGN cre a oe 42,133 47,977 46,027 
LAWL EID TTT id BERTON 7 RRR Ok «oR 6 5 te i i <= Sa 426, 802 452,489 465,139 
PGES LO LATION ON Gira aly opens tess cidordlorats aera wtih ain ole Geel arenas 176,014 196,522 195,043 
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26.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-1956—concluded 


ee e000 w————s 


Canal 1954 "1955 1956 


EXPENDITURE ON 
OPERATION AND MarnreNaNce—concluded 


$ $ $ 
PP yOnG, Onis cer esse eee es ed Be ie era os Soe nates) ese 469, 835 494,347 507,129 
Wikio gene Ol Mpsop sede coed od ooo MUN odUua bar lOO OUMMAuOHD GOD SUCG0rO dnK 29,291 31,132 34,395 
Welland Ontisne se. eee eters sects ere eleva esere ren eeanent fo eke otal ape fel one netetene 1,646, 445 1,743,338 1,760,344 
St. Lawrence Ship Canal surveys, etC.......... ec eee eee e eee e eens 596,765 |Cr. 1,352,589 -— 
MO CAS ee he ee Cee Ee eee ret 6, 228, 644 4,664,198 5,985,644 
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27.—Marine Service Expenditure Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Norr.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Marine Services 1955 1956 Marine Services 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ 
Marine Services— Steamship Inspection......... 627,133 704,017 
Administration, including 
iNpencies semen. centre: 627,692 645,728 |Marine Service Steamers— 
Aids to navigation (construc- Administration, operation 
tion, maintenance and super- and maintenance.......... 6,175, 123 6,768,318 
VASTON ace cote eee cess ape eg 5,788,506 | 5,990,819 
Marine Signal Service......... 157,709 117,821 
Nautical Services— 
Administration, operation River St. Lawrence Ship 
and maintenance, including Channel Service— 
BUANUS «hiner oie ieteeuecmster 502,527 455,505 | Administration, operation 
Wonstruction. see er sees 40,327 — and maintenance.......... 757,675 747, 645 
Surveys and investigations. . 25,039 aa 
Pilotage Service— |] ———— 
“A GInIni SERA tlOl eerie 526,098 613,599 
Goanstruction sik greek one ee 37, 406 28,033 MT OtalSiie on eee 15,267,035 | 16,073,285 
Pensions to former pilots..... 1,800 1,800 


Dee eee ee SS 


28.—Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads and Bridges) Charged to Con- 
solidated Fund Account by Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Department of Finance. Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 
shown in Table 30. 


ee eee 
al 


Improve- 
. : : Con- Staff and 
a 1 
Province or Territory Dredging sterctran eres and Sundries Total 
epairs 
$ $ $ $ $ 

INewioundland ee tere oeotae et cee tei: le ehneieer 600, 827 857, 882 454,514 221,785 2,135,008 
Prncetlidwardulslandycs- av- eee eer steclse sion 439 , 762 623, 906 156, 529 100, 754 1,320,951 
INO VAS COLLEGE & are aot ee nieces hee deter ere tllers, « eastoue ileus 1,271, 640 3,253, 684 600,135 511,505 5,636, 964 
New: Brunswacl erin. atin acre seers aa eee 433,199 587, 206 235, 644 423,114 1,679, 163 
(AST ayYOshnG On Gobo Oo or Dan mo moonougoouen amo bmep se 731,376 3,665, 407 679,651 600, 198 5,676, 632 
ONGATIO =. 2 Fees se Sai acle Bose o tee torent acetone 1,486, 128 3,701,059 466,036 423,730 6,076,953 
WES M Hol oy: tae Kear eae OE Gino Dim os cot eed 6 nines 193,766 75,895 54,359 116, 187 440, 207 
Saskatchewan se surerior foe seis see eer oer Chie — 40,817 856 1,613 43 , 286 
VN Hey =stein2 is Rae Bis fot Obie Cro ee Ore. Och MOP pees 1D Oe 65, 583 15,624 4,464 95,940 181,611 
British) Columbia, fegec.« «tedet it fete ace clncxctonsnere 1,682,761 2,300, 333 461,600 1,159,975 5, 604, 669 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 72,290 110, 467 32,932 3,329 219,018 

Motals Gey an. nen sieio etem erate 6,977,332 | 15,232,280 | 3,146,720 | 3,658,130 || 29,014, 462 


1 Expenditure for dredging plants has been included in dredging column for each province. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF WATERWAYS 
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29.—Revenue of the Federal Government in Co 
Years Ended Mar. 


31, 1955 and 1956 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1955 
$ 
Department of Transport 
CANAL SERVICES 
ACHING cs cmciny «se sd bane wokak 351,562 
OUIADUOS 4 ere Meee Fee co end 3,987 
CASH NS ae RP ae ee 4,297 
.t es Seen. 269 
ey AIC, type le mi I WS ay 395 
Carillon and Grenville........... 866 
CHINALNOIS ee est ee ee 49,265 
rornwell amen ee eo te ays ce 58, 453 
St. Lawrence Waterways-Cornwall 
BTCA SO Ar, METS tees wt — 
WWallieIMS DURE cit ck ks ok 12,600 
DSemholers pp tel. hoe ee 703 
USO) fetes wee yt «kt ee I, a 
Welland’) te eee) ee fon et 833, 302 
Sault Ste. Marie. ..c, 16. cecdee cae 3,218 
Ridewrandel ay ie ee ee 18, 830 
MIRED Rie eta Neer. Bee Lee 94,602 
Witirnayc eden tee Chae no 917 
Sale of publications............... 156 
Interest on loan to City of 
Montreal (St. Remi Tunnel)... 43,713 
Miscellaneous +255. dace. Lk SS 53 
Refunds of previous year’s ex- 
NEMGNGINE Stet Teor eh, ate ek ee 51,220 
Torats, CANAL SERVICES...... 1,528,408 
MARINE SERVICES 
Fines and forfeitures.............. 11, 258 
Steamship inspection............. 165,375 
Wiharferevenue:.\.a.. J-/deciss once ce 312,817 
lar Dour Ques... 6s6 seek aca cco 78,679 
Measuring surveyor’s fees......... 356 
Examinations — masters’ and 
MAVALOS [ECR os oe ie stake e os 7,036 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage)...... 366 
Pilotage Ques... .... le cevecescs. 9,771 
IDPUNe WEES Ani hes tilt eeioakes <3 4,044 
Marine steamer earnings.......... 10, 408 
Signal station dues........,...... 1,450 
Rentals—water lots and light- 
IMNOUSOBICCS itdesai55 cds seen « bos 31, 451 
Sale of land, buildings, etc........ 11, 820 
Merchant seamen’s identity cer- 
TULCALES ME toda ee hes 1,582 


30.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, 
under the National Harbours 


Board 1954-56 


1956 Item 1955 
$ $ 
Marine Services—conecluded 
Miscellaneous). 495.5; .0eea cheek 19, 246 
Refunds previous year’s expend- 

359, 876 LOUTO pbb nays pau At ctl eerste ee id 26, 763 
2,174 —_— 
HENS Totats, MARINE SERVICES..... 692, 622 

429 
1,287 Boarp or TRANSPORT 
49,016 COMMISSIONERS 
50,579 
Licences to ships................. 1,911 
3,343 || Sale of publications............... 523 
13,082 || Refunds of previous year’s ex- 
ee penditureas ieee) Sees ee 38 
1,085,532 Totats, Boarp or TRANSPORT 
3,647 COMMISSIONERS............. 2,472 
19,798 ee 
96, 886 Totals, Department of 
is nia Transport.................. 29220,002 
42, ee Department of Public Works 
0 
Earnines or Dry Docks 
27,044 
—————| Champlain Dock, Lauzon........ 49,372 
1,762,874 || Lorne Dock, Lauzon............. 39, 260 
SP USUI a tne wal OC lone ne nee 119, 227 
Selkirk repair slip..........-..... 2,406 
TorTats, EARNINGS............ 210, 265 
5,513 i 

160,920 

432, 487 Works AND PLANTS LEASED 

147, 843 

396 || Kingston dry dock............... 24, 200 

GITy, Privileges }4..sselsn ne sharon «os 414 

ap Dredges and plants.............. 50, 257 
5 - $s See 

12,859 Torats, LEASED............... 74, 871 
4,142 —_ 

20,335 
1,513 || Rents from water lots, etc........ 20,029 
Refunds against expenditure re- 

24, 257 ported in previous years........ 80,784 

1,312°} Sundry receipts. . cc 5. so diesen 9, 868 

1,599 Totals, Dept. of Public Works| 395,817 
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nnection with Waterways, 


25,061 
81,596 


926,890 


2,631 


25692,395 


76,450 
27,615 
200, 245 
1,440 


305, 750 


70,684 
83,143 


47, 167 


80, 468 
9,587 


526,115 


Elevators and Bridges 


eoOoOooooooooooso®=os®sosSsSe 


Harbour Operating “Perating 
and Year Revenue vena 
$ $ 
Halifax— 
BODE ect RE ESE oo « 1,665,862 | 1,208,840 
TODD JS oe ere ee Tee 1,988,469 | 1,363,173 
BODO acti tose eran 1,909,248 | 1,434,250 
Saint John— 
DUD alee t cote 755,026 743,185 
RODD RE eS a 875,819 845, 450 
LET) Ss Seek ee 965, 767 910, 423 


91593—553 


Operating Harbour Operating 
ncome and Year Revenue 
$ 
Montreal— 

457,022 LQOA een e ee cient 8,166,370 
625, 296 1955 kev Arie tee. 8,308,616 
474,998 PO DG Mica eect cere ees 9,761,604 

Three Rivers— 
11,891 TOD Ses ne tere 2 344, 180 
30,369 (O5OAELE Fe cei 349,418 
55,344 LOSGHSAAR aes He 393, 156 


Operating 
Expend- 
iture 


$ 
4,609,110 


4,680,740 
5,365, 474 


52,668 
74,556 
179,035 


Operating 
Income 


$ 


3,057, 260 
3,627,876 
4,396, 130 


291,512 
274, 862 
214,121 
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30.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board 1954-56—concluded 


Operating 


Harbour Operating Operating Harbour Operating Operating 
and Year Revenue Expend- Income and Year Revenue Expend- Income 
iture iture 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Port Colborne Jacques Cartier 
Klevator— - Bridge (Montreal) 
TODA OR ees o's okeraters 799,384 493, 400 305, 984 1954-c cd rho sige ees 1,811,523 220,917 | 1,590,606 
TORR Seas. ce aice bass 766, 666 496,958 269,708 TODS. co aac stere oe 2,100,393 233,000 | 1,867,393 
TO5SGR Sete eee te 869, 683 588,078 281,605 1956s ne ak et cee 2,154, 240 278,257 | 1,875,983 
Prescott Elevator— 
1904 Sse see ees 1,035,271 oa eal bad 
1955 33. wet ee eis 995, 449 4 0 565, 249 
: ; g ; ; Churchill— 
OGG aed aaa | 1,086, 880 488 , 972 597,908 1954 8 ts SE 732,762 623, 026 109, 736 
Oe) | SRESEARU So daeaone- 82,726 10, 606 120 
Chicoutimi— ; ; : 
tes eee 101,304 29,523 71,781 1956502 dees tei eee 1,074, 722 745, 554 329,168 
1955. ct es scare see 105, 651 33, 150 72,501 
IU iam rceturctanic’ 3 110,108 27,944 82, 164 
Quebec— Vancouver— 
LOD eee et crcicts : 1,771,347 | 1,376,327 395,020 1OG4: Rosters lee seh 3,075,642.| 1,764,794 | 1,310,848 
AOD Semesters oe 1,908,450 | 1,368,339 540, 111 1955. Mb ieee ease 3,002,061 | 1,824,124 | 1,177,987 
1956s eNemecre eee 2,078,286 | 1,955,500 1227 8 6ie er O OO lst are teretorsteveres ered 3,654,085 | 2,392,875 | 1,261,210 


Shipping Subsidies.—Table 31 shows the amounts of steamship subventions paid 
+n connection with contracts made under statutory authority for coastal and inland water- 
shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission. 


31.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


Services 


ee eee ee ee Sg ae a a 


1956 1957 
$ $ 
325,000 562,000 


Pacific Coast Services— 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia and Queen Charlotte Islands..... 


Eastern Services— 


Baddeck and ‘Tonay NS ars ces Oe et eB i are ies pata as ee ease ve eee 14,500 15,000 
Campobello, N.B., and Lubec, Misiiiet Pete MOU he eie cb oe sSee 09 eee ssiele wcaisoote iether cccumee 8,600 8,600 
Cross Point, Que., and Campbellton, N.B...........:sseeee eee rec tees ee ete neeeeecss 50,000 40, 000 
Dalhousie, N.B., and Miguasha, Que.......---.sssseceeeeeee seer eee re ese receececes 19,000 19,000 
Grand Manan and the mainland, N.B............- ss eeeee secs recente e ne esenssnees 95,000 95,000 
Halifax, Canso and Guysborough, N.S.........-.+:ssee pce e rere terete geass 23, 000 26, 000 
Halifax, Torbay, Ile Madame and ports on west coast of Cape Breton Island, N.S... 20,000 23,000 
Tle-aux-Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que........++++eeeeeereserererecee teeter cess 15,000 15,000 
Tle-aux-Grues and Montmagny, Que. (summer)........2--+seereeere cree rene teeees 2,500 3,300 
Tle-aux-Grues and Montmagny, Que. (winter).........2++seeeee eee e crete ter er ences 1,700 1,700 
Mulgrave and Canso, N.S........seces secs cserernerecscsescnesereessccasccsss ens: 82,000 54,900 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Ile Madame, Nae ee tee Renee ao pO STO OO vo tim ono atc 30,000 30,000 
Murray Bay and north shore St. Lawrence, Que. (winter).......... 02 cece rece eee ee es 35,000 50,000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ont..........-+---: 76,840 95, 255 
Pelee Island and the mainland, Ont.........-.ssseesececccecseresesererescscrcceces 35,000 42,500 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp, N.S.........--sseeneete secre eect tess erer scenes 13,500 13,500 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Magdalen Islands, Que.........+++++++++- 120, 000 120,000 
Prescott, Ont., and Ogdensburg, N.Y.1.......-seeeeeeeere ec eee erence rer eeneseees ees 8,782 — 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland........-.+ssereeereeeeeerereecereceereces — 80,000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia..........sssseeecsenseetrenercecessecserses 158,000 163,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que., and other ports on the north shore, 

Culf of Bt. Lawrences.) ..... esa Fs cee ee wee ee fie Paiaiels 470,000 470,000 


156, 500 156,500 
125, 500 125, 500 


Quebec or Montreal, Gaspe, Que., and Magdalen Islands, calling at way ports....... 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, Que.........-. 


Riviére-du-Loup and St. Simeon, Que......-. se eeen serene ese ee ser ete esse eee sence: 21,000 21,000 
Saint John, N.B., Westport and Yarmouth, N.S., calling at way ports............-: 33,000 33,000 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, calling at way ports..........-- 45,000 45,000 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Boston, Mass........-.scessecreceer seer ncsetecreeeccececess 40,923 oo 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services.......sesseeeereeereer er ceeereereeeeeees 2,117,847 | 2,501,038 
Ue ee SO in ay ee mers Nit amin Seema fet gob ui 4,143,192 | 4,809,793 


1 The annual subsidy for this service is $15,000 refundable in whole or in part. Full refund was made for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1957, as well as full refund of the $8,782 shown for 1956. 
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PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT* 


Section 1.—Administration and Development 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 when 
the Silver Dart, piloted by Jack McCurdy (Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia), flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first aeroplane flight by a 
British subject in the British Empire. 


There was little aviation development in Canada until World War I. Following 
the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing air transportation 
services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and intercity air services. During 
this period the flying clubs movement received government assistance in the training 
of pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation industry. 


World War II was a period of intensive construction of airports and aerodromes 
to meet the requirements for training of airmen under the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. At the end of the War, many Service-trained Canadian airmen turned 
to commercial flying and were absorbed by existing operating companies or helped to 
develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by the Depart- 
ment of Transport during the War and were turned over to Trans-Canada Air Lines 
which had come into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to provide for the development 
of a government-controlled transcontinental air service for regular scheduled operations. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines was created by the amalgamation of small commercial operators 
for the servicing of Canada’s northland. In 1949 the Canadian Pacific Air Lines was 
designated to provide transpacific services on behalf of Canada. Current operations of 
TCA and CPA are covered on pp. 870-871. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the authority of the 
Aeronautics Act 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. 
Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters 
of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of air- 
ports and facilities for air navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the 
safe operation of aircraft. This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil 
Aviation under the supervision of the Director General of Air Services, Department of 
Transport. Part II of the Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial 
air services and assigns to the Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of com- 
mercial air services (see p. 813). Part III deals with matters of government internal 
administration in connection with the Act. 


Weather Services.—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch 
of the Department of Transport to meet the increasing demands of aviation, agriculture, 
industry and the general public. The expanding weather services required by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence both in Canada and with Canadian Armed Forces abroad 
are a major responsibility of the Branch. In 1956 a Central Analysis Office was operated 
in Montreal together with 51 forecast offices across Canada and four in Europe. Forecast 
offices are linked by teletype, radio teletype and a national facsimile system. As of J uly 1, 
1956, the Branch maintained 250 Synoptic stations taking six-hourly observations, a 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, except where other- 
wise indicated, in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter XXVIII on Defence of Canada. 
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network of 31 radiosonde stations (including five in the extreme Arctic operated jointly 
with the United States) taking upper air soundings, 71 stations recording upper winds 
and 1,387 climatological stations. One ocean weather station taking weather observations 
every three hours in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of Vancouver, is maintained under 
international agreement. 


Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial flying schools that 
are members of the Air Industries and Transport Association numbered 35 at the end 
of 1955. During 1955 the number of students instructed and graduated as private pilots 
was 498, the number graduated as commercial pilots was 109, and the number of instruc- 
tional hours flown was 40,900. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1955 there were 38 flying clubs 
connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association. The total membership 
was 7,765 and the aircraft available for instructional purposes numbered 143. During 
the year 1,120 students were instructed and graduated as private pilots and 83 as com- 
mercial pilots. Instructional hours of flying totalled 82,596. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation 
as well as its geographical location makes imperative co-operation with other nations of 
the world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada took a major part in the 
original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on 
The International Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein 
appeared in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 820-827. 


In recent years Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning civil aviation 
with Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air Transport Services.—These services are grouped into two broad classes— 
Scheduled Services and Non-scheduled Services. The first group provides regular point- 
to-point service on scheduled advertised routes and the second group includes:— 


(1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on the basis of unit rates 
that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants and that are not on a time schedule; 


(2) Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering of an entire aircraft for 
a specific trip; 


(3) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts—these do not operate 
on a time schedule nor need the contractor take the entire space of the aircraft; and 


(4 


we 


Specialty Air Services concerned with large-scale forestry and utility surveys according to 
some specific agreement. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—During 1956, TCA flew 1,191,784,000 passenger-miles, 
carrying 2,072,912 passengers. Ton-miles of air freight totalled 11,928,000, air express 
2,548,000, and mail 8,613,000. In April 1955, TCA began operation of Viscount aircraft, 
being the first airline in North America to place turbine-propeller aircraft in service. 
Orders have been placed for four Douglas DC-8 jet airliners for use on long routes and 
20 Vickers Vanguards, large propeller-turbine aircraft, for medium-range operations, 
the objective being an all-turbine powered fleet by 1961. 


At the end of 1956, TCA employed 8,788 persons, had a fleet consisting of nine Super 
Constellations, 18 Viscounts, 21 North Stars and 24 DC-3’s, flying 25,187 route-miles 
and serving more than 60 communities in Canada, as well as points in the United States, 
the British Isles, France, Germany, Bermuda and the Caribbean Islands. 
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1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines 1947-56 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


——— 
» 


Vase Revenue Revenue Mail 
Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Traftic 
No. Sn Ned r lb. ton-miles ton-miles 
TREES 0 ose 2g SEO cee oy a ee ee 427 , 967 179, 808, 562 2,041,315 764, 105 1,275,909 
ounce eee Cet, Be $32,555 249,575, 544 4,313,297 1,608, 102 2,294, 088 
a Oeme tae s eit ee hate eee Sas SEES 6 648,574 | 310,699,767 5,471,013 2,160,644 3,408,810 
Mey ORME CS een cS oh oF Siok Manis vo ro. ovnl 6-5 6.cur 790,808 | 379,605,810 9,518,009 8,585,775 8,644, 752 
OE AES cpio REE EO CEE Cay ee 930, 691 450, 840, 623 10, 826,333 3, 861,583 3,969,371 
IVa 255 SENS eee i en 1,132,518 | 653,961,415 19,757, 969 7,042,427 4,843,052 
UD Deon Jo seh rege AES igig daar eee eae apres 1,307,810 | 759,319,800 22,996,531 7,947,113 5,373, 841 
LOAM ee ote eee ee OS a EF 1,488,349 852,475,532 24,044,347 10,192,705 6,942,299 
LMS WOL A ele GIRL ar aoa he ea 1,682,195 969,392,395 30, 889, 383 12,175, 433 7,704,144 
{TESS eS aa een ee nee A ee a 8 2,072,912 | 1,191,784, 000 35, 789, 457 14, 476,000 8,613,000 


2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


1 Includes non-scheduled service. 


%.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines 1947-56 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


eS 


e F ie Operating Operating Operating 
Year Passenger Freight! Mail Revenue? Expenditure Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TROLS cells Rea ea Renee 10, 450, 524 534,359 3, 808, 197 15,297,346 16,796, 492 —1,499, 146 
TS ee ITA ovis. via tae, 14, 469,578 888, 917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21,624,056 — dG, 120 
OE cautery a 19,460,395 1,161,612 5,400, 000 26,523,969 27,472,728 — 948,759 
HOS rrtveren scythe oes 24,183,501 1,667, 827 5, 400, 000 31,810, 684 31,318,613 + 492,071 
LO) Baie} ea ee ea 28, 666, 505 1,913,703 5, 741,000 48,010, 301 43,336, 120 +4, 674,181 
MO DOMES PA. MES ck Eiawe. 2 42,022,616 3, 730, 521 7,698,641 55, 057, 708 52,744, 741 +2, 312, 967 
MOOS ee LEhieca  fac,: Hoon 48, 242,942 4,111,456 7,786,119 62, 236,564 61, 433, 700 + 802,864 
DO OAMER ty eS oes eee 53, 123, 868 4,705,513 8,371,344 68, 764, 252 §7, 731,512 +1, 032,740 
NOD We eS. Te sate 61,105, 243 6,015,910 8, 297,605 77, 428, 254 76,770, 922 +. 657,332 
LETS eh oly Mtv Aaa a eae 74,478,516 6,769,395 8, 869, 934 91,306, 046 89,197,115 +2,108,931 


1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—CPA operates scheduled domestic services 
over 9,354 route-miles. Overseas routes operate from Vancouver to Australia, New 
Zealand, Honolulu and Fiji on the South Pacific service ; the North Pacific serves Tokyo 
and Hong Kong via the Great Circle route through the Aleutian Islands. In September 
1955, CPA took over the Trans-Canada Air Lines Mexico City route and later extended 
the service to Lima in Peru and Buenos Aires in Argentina. In 1957 , the Company launched 
a new air link between Toronto, Montreal, and Lisbon in Portugal. Flight frequency 
on CPA’s polar route from Vancouver to Amsterdam, inaugurated in 1955, was increased 
to three a week. In 1956, CPA flew 272,718 revenue passengers a total of 252,645,211 
revenue passenger-miles. Revenue cargo amounted to 4,871,657 ton-miles and mail to 
2,863,878 lb. 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited, there are four other domestic airlines licensed to operate 
scheduled services in Canada: Trans-Air Limited, Winnipeg, Man.; Maritime Central 
Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and Quebecair Incorporated, Rimouski, Que. 
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Licensed domestic air carriers operating in Canada held valid operating certificates 
at Dec. 31, 1956, covering 42 scheduled, 98 flying-training and 658 non-scheduled and 
specialty services. Non-scheduled services are operated by the majority of the independent 
airlines. These services provide effective access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible 
by other means of transportation and act as feeders to the scheduled airlines. They also 
provide specialty services such as recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, 
aerial pest control and aerial advertising. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the 
end of December 1957, there were 16 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding 
valid Canadian operating certificates and licences covering international scheduled com- 
mercial air services operating into Canada, as follows:— 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France) operates between points in Metropolitan France 
and Montreal, Que., Canada, direct or via Shannon, Ireland; Keflavik, Iceland; or the 
Azores and Gander, Nfld., Canada; and New York, N.Y., and Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 


American Airlines, Inc., operates between Toronto, Ont., ee and New York, N.Y./ 
Newark, N. J., U.S. AN direct or via Buffalo, N.Y., 


British Overseas Airways Corp., operates between London, England, Gander, Nfld., and 
Montreal, Que., Canada; and Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; and between London, England, 
Montreal, Que., Canada, and Nassau, Bahamas; and between London, England, Gander, 
Nflid., and Bermuda. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. operates between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and Montreal, 
Que., Canada, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., direct or via Burlington, Vt., U.S.A.; and 
between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, stee Canada, and Washington, D. ee: 
U.S.A., direct or via Massena/ Syracuse, N-Y 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines operates between the terminals Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
and Montreal, Que., Canada; and between the terminals Montreal, Que., Canada, and 
Willemstad, Curacao, Netherlands Antilles. 


Lufthansa German Airlines operates between points abroad and Montreal, Que., Canada, and 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc. operates between Montreal, Que., Canada, and Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
via Burlington, Vt., eee Barre, Vt., White River Junction, Vics. (Lebanon Airport, 
N.H.), and Concord, Nor A. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. operates between Winnipeg, Man., Canada, and Fargo, N.D., U:SzA:, 
and between Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A., Edmonton, Alta., Canada, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways Inc. operates between Seattle, Wash., U.S.A., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, with points of call at Juneau and Annette Island, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T., 
Canada, and between the U.S.A., Gander, Nfld., Canada, and Europe. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. operates between Sydney, Australia, San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A., 
and Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines operates between Brussels, Belgium, and New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A., via Shannon, Ireland, and Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Scandinavian Airlines System operates between Stockholm, Sweden, Oslo, Norway, Copen- 
pane Denmark, Prestwick, Scotland, Gander, Nfld., Canada, and New York, N.Y., 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc. operates between points in the United States, Gander, 
Nfid., Canada, and beyond. 


TWA (Trans-World Airlines, Inc.) operates between points in the United States, Gander, 
Nfid., Canada, and points abroad. 


United Air Lines, Inc. opens between Vancouver, B.C., Canada, and Seattle, Wash., U.S.A., 
via Bellingham, Wash., A. 


Western Air Lines, Inc. operates between Great Falls, Mont., U.S.A., Cut Bank, Mont., U.S.A., 
rai Lethbridge, Alta., and Edmonton, Alta., Canada, via Calgary and Penhold, Alta., 
anada 


Scheduled Air Services 
in and Beyond 
Canada, November 1957 


Canadian Companies 
Forsign Companies 


Noto: Duplicate sorvices over samo route 
not shown. 


Non-scheduled sorvices not shown 
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Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are classified in Table 3 by 
administrative agency. Instrument Landing Systems (ILS), designed to facilitate safe 
landings under low visibility conditions, have been installed at 20 airports and nine of 
them are regular ports of call for international commercial air services. 


3.—Aerodromes by Province as at July 31, 1957 


Nore.—An aerodrome is defined by the Air Regulations 1951 as: a defined area on land or water (including any 
buildings, installations and equipment) intended to be used wholly or in part for the arrival, departure, movement 
and servicing of aircraft. This table was compiled by the Aeronautical Charts Section, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. , The aerodromes included are in usable condition. 


Operator Nfid.| P.E.I.| N.S.]N.B.} Que.| Ont.|Man.|Sask.| Alta.| B.C.|N.W.T.| Yukonl Canada 
Landing Areas 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines— 
and Duehets housieiiee Sto. cifaye /s Wexshabee-ars = aoe = —— —- —— ae tee ii 
LEDS PSS Oba ao st Re li ad ele eomga 1 — aoe ~- 2 5 5 1 4 
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Auxiliary Facilities 


Hard-surfaced aerodromes— 
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Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of Air Traffic Control Service of the 
Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic and 
to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accomplished 
through airport control, approach control and area control services, together with flight 
information, alerting for search and rescue, customs notification and aircraft identification. 
These services are described as follows:— 


Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service in the vicinity of 
major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, together with weather 
conditions and other factors, indicate its need in the interest of safety. The service includes 
the control of pedestrians and vehicles on the manceuvring area of the airport. Control is 
effected by means of direct radiotelephone comrounication or visual signals to aircraft 
and surface vehicles on and in the vicinity of controlled airports. The control towers are 
located at Patricia Bay, Port Hardy and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; the Lakehead, Windsor, 
London, Toronto, Toronto Island, Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal, Cartierville, 
Quebec, Val d’Or, Mont Joli and Sept-lles, Que.; Moncton and Saint John N.B.; 
Sydney, N.S.; and Gander, Nfid. Most of these control towers are in continuous operation 
but a few provide 16-hour daily service only. 


Approach Control is provided by the North Bay and Ottawa approach control towers. This 
service is in addition to the regular airport control service provided at these locations. 
Approach control service consists of the provision of standard IFR separation to aircraft 
operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules within the local approach control 
area of the airport. =: 


Area Control is designed particularly to provide air-traffic control service to aircraft operating 
within controlled airspace during weather conditions which prevent a pilot from seeing 
other aircraft or obstructions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the 
flight. Area control centres are located at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; and Goose and Gander, Nfld. 
Each centre is connected with the control towers, radio range stations and operations 
offices within its area by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone 
or radio circuits and through the radio communication facilities available at these offices 
to all aircraft requiring area control service. Each area control centre is similarly con- 
nected with the adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. 
This communications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record 
of the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules, 
and a general record of the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the 
Visual Flight Rules within its control area. In addition to providing area control service 
to aircraft operating within the controlled airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander area 
control centre provides this service within the airspace over approximately one-half of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. Area control service is provided for approximately 15,000 miles 
of airways, air routes and control channels. 


Flight Information provides advice and information useful for the safe and efficient conduct of 
flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data concerning 
aids to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and transportation facilities and other 
related data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. Such service 
is provided by all air-traffic control units but particularly by the seven area control centres— 
one to a region. 


Alerting for Search and Rescue is designed to ensure that the appropriate organizations are 
notified of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid and otherwise to assist such organiza- 
tions, as required. Area control centres are responsible for notifying these organizations 
promptly of non-arrival at destination of any aircraft for which a flight plan or flight 
notification has been received. This requires the maintenance and constant supervision 
of a continuous record of active flights to ensure that non-arrival of any aircraft is detected 
immediately. The service is available to any pilot who files either a flight plan or a 
flight notification with any communications agency of the Air Services of this Department 
or directly with one of the area control centres or control towers. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States boundary. The Air-Traffic Control 
communications system and units connected therewith forward pilot requests to notify 
the customs officer at the airport of destination. 


Aircraft I dentification Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Department of 
National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 
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The number of controlled operations in Canada during 1957 was 2,838,066, an increase 


of 27 p.c. over 1956. 


Summary of Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 


increase in recent years in passenger, freight and mail traffic. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation 1953-56 


Norr.—Figures shown in this table include operations of Canadian international carrier. 
Figures published in previous editions of the Year Book covered do 


tions of foreign carriers. 


Item 


Aircraft Miles Flown— 
DOS inte oleae ene aR Ss Ce a ea 


Grate eee dd OEE os, v4 ae 


Passengers Carried— 
JESS, BS Se Re ne ae ee a 
Roe sovenuoum) £.:..... 5908 b....... tees 


(Teg ek oc ne ne lel 


FESR Mere se eae, toe eee NS Kiya el 


NRE MUSS oc S55 Gb POSIT OS © REE Steen 


Licensed Civil Aircraft (all types)— 
Gross weight— 


Winitior 000M bth. seen). Lee eters teeth sata doses 
oy A TUC Se LLU Lien ene he” San erie 
BMA OODOND 2085) elie ua cece eee 
Pee OO. ou. 2 Re we, kno 3 
MPEeMCONOUO Laie «|... oe cdunlooch ics ache kee 

hotnls, Aureralt. siweccs scenes 


1 Includes employees other than crews. 
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No. 
“ 


No. 
“ 


“ 


1953? 


64,076,912 


64,076,912 


2,724, 432 
71,405 


2,795, 837 


942,269,095 
45,784, 828 


988, 053, 923 


177, 451,345 
5,268, 374 


-| 182,719,719 


11,738, 487 
2,796,334 


14,534, 821 


20,319,952 
6,419,077 


415,698 
26,044 
83,193 


524, 935 


51,817, 8438 
649, 664 


1954+ 


61,582, 481 


61,582, 481 


2,792,348 
73,199 


2,865, 547 


1,066,805, 242 


49, 134, 404 


1,115,939, 646 


109, 299, 356 
5,714,121 


115,013, 477 


14,057, 279 
3,379, 895 


17, 437,174 


24, 228,571 
8,239, 855 


397, 057 
21,516 
75,760 


1955 


83, 805, 304 


83, 805, 304 


3,249,099 
54,076 


3,303,175 


1,223,825, 448 


57, 477, 989 


1,281,303, 437 


233,561, 830 
7,121,832 


240, 683, 662 


18,084, 169 
3,477,194 


21,561,363 


26,616,505 


9,048,610 


5380, 924 
31,306 
74,989 


1,608,696, 802 


494, 333 


53, 164, 769 
695, 642 


637, 219 


77,938,918 
1,006, 154 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


1954 


1955 


875 


show the steady 


s and Canadian opera- 
mestic carriers only. 


1956 


101,723,710 


101,723,710 


3,864, 818 
58,721 


3,923,539 


1,547,279, 882 


61, 416,920 


319, 260,401 
7,639,517 


326, 899,918 


———$—— 


22,065, 286 
3,039,907 


25,105,193 


27,914, 288 


10, 238, 458 


646, 902 
37,567 
87,920 


772,389 


102,836, 140 
1,212,361 
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Year Ended Mar. 31—concluded 


Item 
1953 1954 1955 1956 
Ownership, Commercial— 
Upto 2,000 1b ie aie. shisceties sccm dem ae Seite ers No. 540 550 595 555 
D2 O01 =. 4, OOO MDS « srejceuc arece, 9 visleles wicks cin iae ele inisusieusisie Ss 279 308 386 409 
ASOO1 = LO SOOO Ds eee testers ester sc oeir eee Toierra ae ee 285 314 328 345 
10°001 326: DOO ID vince pence t event cnurn Sree <e 25 30 32 35 
Osver:20 300Gb Berewieicteretierctskes -scletere ciel sncnteyerelarelare Hd 121 149 199 231 
Ownership, Other— 
Up tor 2 000i bir. Saves fin orice Se tetstet seem a foto nes No. 702 783 900 937 
2,001 — 4,000 Wiese cin oes seins seieieiie sense Se 288 350 469 467 
4,001 — 10,000 Ib.............. 2. eee eee eee ees ss 165 181 202 203 
10; OO 1 = 2 20 2000 Moca. yetaroictene etc elsietonsiesiis sore ies 8 19 17 15 
Over 20"000l bers ein en setae. tale tae ers aes sf 15 10 20 20 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel— 
Commercial pilots. 7... ......-2+-2.-+--++2s-9+°> No. 1,319 1,532 1,712 1,872 
Senior COMMErcial wee. «ccs eae rss lewis oor 218 337 342 335 
Airline transporte: 2) coc tee ee ets ees eee ‘ 458 589 663 778 
Glider pilote.:. s.sc noe os sh coe oy ek ae om perm os 107 136 162 208 
Transport pllots.qvor ce. . sae canes eam one ee ae ra 269 _— _— _— 
Private pilotel<tsee ii. te sehr nein > Sule geen ee = 4,483 4,508 5,034 5,402 
Air naviratorsmecs Coe cee oes et oman 2 43 53 57 64 
Air trafie controllers) sack ls snecl-aiete te iel> Aelia cs 183 199 244 284 
Ai engmesisssrtntc ale athe ns eee ae ee ean Bs 1,418 1,429 1,448 1,619 
Aircraft maintenance engineers..........-+++++- ss _ _— 24 26 


Table 5 shows civil aviation figures for 1956 by type of service. A definition of 
scheduled and non-scheduled carriers is given on p. 870. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign operators; 
a small traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations is also included. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation by Type of Service 1956 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign 
Item Non- Inter- Total 
International!| Scheduled scheduled national 
and Other 
Aircraft — Miles Flown — revenue 
transportation. cus sdecnd sas cele 16, 425, 566 52,688,993 29,322,935 3, 286, 216 101,723,710 
Passengers Carried...........--+:- No. 683,890 | _ 2,204,752 481,325 553,572 3,923,539 
MREVEMUCA Wt) & cekepiaeae hele ntoetets 682,973 2,196,090 441,642 544,113 8, 864, 818 
Non=re Venue seen aie cies 917 8,662 39, 683 9,459 58,721 
Passenger-Miles?..... AR Sevier No.| 551,298,705 | 982,723,410 5,503, 886 69,170,801 1,608, 696, 802 
Revenier cmiors cscs iene cer 534, 176, 586 941,074, 180 5,389,007 66,640, 109 11,547,279, 882 
Non=revienuernis ae einen ieciots 17,122,119 41,649, 230 114, 879 2,530, 692 61, 416, 920 
Preteht Carniednermen: oces etees ie lb. 15,729,067 | 136,469,191 163,540,340 9,942, 801 326, 899, 9183 
Reventiowiee tre een naieasuies 15,140,878 | 131,167,751 162, 476, 287 9,257,266 |} 319,260,4013 
Nonsrevenlonten oe eee eee 588, 189 5,301, 440 1,064, 053 685,535 7,639,5173 
Freight Ton-Miles: 2. 02 « asec «eset No. 9,038,924 14, 656, 150 175,683 925,539 25,105, 1933 
RUG V.enuer etre ctor re tecerersiscre(ere%s 8,214,214 12,641,612 151, 849 748,714 22,065, 286 3 
INonsreyenue seen acetic ee 824,710 2,014,588 23, 834 176, 825 3,039, 907 
Mailicarriedheeaes saeitiees.sutteeiiee 5 2,156,291 22,131,279 1,282,709 2,344,009 27,914, 288 
Mail-ton=mualesin.n ire eaee ects eine No. 1,943,769 7,861,272 89 , 063 344,354 10, 238, 458 
Hours Flown by Aircraft.......... No. 69,735 326, 207 360, 892 15,555 772,389 
Transportation revenue.......... 67,946 302, 507 260, 983 15,466 646, 902 
Transportation non-revenue...... 1,789 18, 885 16, 804 89 37,567 
Patrols, surveys, etc..........+6. _ 4,815 83, 105 _ 87,920 
Gasoline consumption.............- gal. 14,027,597 58,059, 860 11,342,890 { 19,405,793 102,836, 140 
Lubricating oil consumption....... 189,979 648, 445 164, 250 | 209, 687 1,212,361 
1 Includes trans-border services. 2 Exclusive of charter service, figures for which are 


not available. 3 Includes freight, excess baggage and express. 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services as at 
Mar. 31, 1954-56 


Norr.—Compiled from Department of Transport records 


Total as 
Item 1954° 1955 1956 at Mar. 31, 
1956 
A 2 SE RE Se Bs OAD et ot (ee RE aS ace ea || eee 
$ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports..........................-5.. 5, 018, 482 6,381,392 17,866, 722 306, 682, 987 
Civil Aviation— 
Capital appropriations.........<..:ec.cccekl el 8,022,940 10, 229, 143 20,380, 084 
Transferred from other Departments............. — 131,000 187,736 
Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 279,075, 863 
EPMO carr nt. oT te eS tee eee Cr. 4,792,762 |Cr. 6,291,708 |Cr. 4,589,963 aa 
roperty retired through obsolescence, loss or 
RPONROMNAD ER Ul Cac et Se — 124,477 |Cr. 830,678 


Telecommunications Division (Aviation Radio 
ids)— 
1,909,395 2,188,480 2,726, 143 


OU MO Stee A. dee ee ke tt hte ny oes, t — — Cr. 6,600 27,607,124 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 
PRBAUGNGIDOUNS Occ ape be ne Cre) 12h — —- 
Telecommunications Division (excl. Aviation Radio 
MIS Fret OO Sent fe ok hy 1,029,163 1,549, 058 1,155,957 20,237,915 
Radio Act and Regulations......................... 287, 946 251,254 196, 257 L115, 367 
adio Aids to marine navigation. .................. 380, 456 555, 444 477,455 3,172,477 
Northwest Communication System................ 361,218 803, 855 485,414 
Transferred to other Departments................ Cr. 457 — — 


Propet eer ge rg Sec Rt es — Cri 11,805 |Cr. 2,031 15,950,071 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 
BUananeiens. 0.) tie ee ors. Gs eo ete — Cr 49,690 |Cr. 1,138 
Meteorological Facilities............................. 907, 440 915, 604 1,304,285 5,867, 463 
apital appropriations. ... 2.7. Joc% . 6... acc deecc cee. 907,440 915,604 1,057,686 j 5, 867, 463 
Transferred from other Departments............... — — 246,599 det 


— = Cr 4,788,369 = 
6,955, 035 8,846,054 15,538,595 332, 788,365 


7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-56 


Norz.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Sn 


Item 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
Peer et ESOS MeO gb ai ctanclin tetctorcorahetiesits oslo cnn race venta, 306, 563 268, 287 247,552 
Air Services Administration......... 0.00.0... cece ccccccceeccccccccccece. 230,203 244, 439 670,123 
Civil Aviation Division (incl. Aviation Radio g. 00 Che iA ey a 17,890,349 | 18,499,590 | 19,389, 446 
SeMOL Ol Crvilaviation 3,29 jo, . be tanaka meee act ee, 909, 600 1,000, 885 1,035, 412 
Construction Services, administration.................000 0000 ooe ee 785, 246 874,554 793, 273 
Pere we to Mero pinne Chiba sey 088 so. Pye sea iaoekenceeechto chee cone, 307, 250 335, 050 301,750 
Grants to National Research Council............+-++...0000 eee, 50, 000 — — 
Airways and Airports, Operation and Maintenance— 
TNS Lake Stein ee Ne Betis st a I ae aie a ns ee 8,790,905 | 8,764,906 9,081,301 
CONTEC ISO TRE CEE sai SDs SPIO ae 0 ins Beg BA cli aa a Sc 5,178,689 | 5,578,798 5,874,174 
Contributions to assist municipalities......................... 000s 142,192 98,170 80,097 
Contribution to State of Michigan.....................000 seen 15,000 24,900 19,780 
Contribution to International Civil Aviation Organization re Iceland 
Goverment ‘air aids to navigation... .s4 0.08. oedlek Davee lk 38,319 38, 398 29,138 
Contribution to Denmark in joint support of North Atlantic: Air 
Navigation facilities in the Faroes and Greenland.................... 67,608 61,328 48,865 
Contribution to South Pacific Air sransport GCounoil son cknGeuiesreen%', 122,500 122,500 122,500 
Contributions towards development of landing facilities in mining areas 40, 000 2,000 80,510 


Airways atid airports trafic controls oo i0s. oes ve cee din cele cnls... 1,443, 040 | 1,598,101 1,922,646 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-56—continued 


Item 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure—concluded 
Telecommunications Division (excl. Aviation Radio Aids)............... 5,487,823 | 4,623,622 4,574,196 
Administration of Radio Act and Regulations...............s--se essere: 1,026,209 1, 420, 455 1,555,992 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation...........-.2cccceecececccsesenccccees 2,135,890 | 2,308,412 2,274, 286 
Suppression of radio interferences............ se esses eee eee e nee eee e eens 375,307 — — 
Tssuelot radio recelvine LICenCes setae cis = cbse aa- oicuels oie = ole (ernieie leis le ielebotoleinie 40, 862 —_ — 
Telegraph and Telephone Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance..............seeee eee eeeeee 1,438,997 556, 293 444, 871 
Construction and iMproveMents....... 2. cece eee cece te ee eee reneeeres 470,558 338, 462 299,047 
Meteorological Division, Operation and Maintemance................... 6,336,415 | 6,860,870 75826, 209 
Totals, Expemditure.......... 0... cece cee cece cence eee eens 30,301,353 | 30,496,808 | 32,207,526 
Revenue and Receipts 
Air Services Administration. .............. 2. ccc cece cece cece ese escccoces 3 44 1 
Civil Aviation Division (incl. Aviation Radio Aids)..................+-+: 5,823,535 | 6,025,233 6,953, 052 
Private air pilots’ certificates. ......... cc cece eee cece reece cece ee eeeeee 6,333 10, 705 17,575 
Aircraft registration fees..........ccceseeeeec ener ccecceenceneseecesers 5,237 6,277 7,060 
Airport licences......-..--..cc seen cece cence neces ce ecec esses eeseesees 391 231 321 
INIT WOREHINESS COLLIN CAles.. coterie tiie cic eee oilacet- tale ces crel ete a /alelersisttie o euc orale lenske 1,830 1,529 2,190 
Fines, Aeronautics Act and Regulations. ..........-.eeeeeeee eee eee eeens serie i) 1,633 4,668 
Aireratt lancdingrteese aecicc fates tee -eieie srokiercnerses aterm ale oLsuel ere poloroter ele here) = 2,267,717 | 2,211,046 2,841,371 
Rentals at air porte tice. 220 7 oa Me Wate aisialnns lg sioiene'ars asin olohg 0 iets odyaus tiem > 632,554 792,716 734, 410 
Outside and hangar space rental.............cceceeeeeescsre re cccccccress 558, 432 564, 157 512,105 
Rental of Cquipmient... ..-2s.cre secu cote baste vare isms cidcices Ce deccus via 8, 552 8, 263 See 
Rentals, employees Quarters. .... 2.6... ccc cee eee eee cece eeeee 263, 663 290,121 328, 006 
Miscellaneoiamemtel sea cect ccna oo cle cle clewmict olor oxevorel ola telesa’s etaterekol stelodoyelenovoros 56, 804 75,574 71,062 
PO WETIGCI VACO ee terre ee eee fale crete teaepee a iaket et ahe otetorealslenoners ato 76,950 79,574 95,083 
Concessions— 
@asoline- and Olle see tee eee the ree eee ei atath ches ol crere) olaperone acl acalersveP ater aNete 502,102 | 530,990 707,312 
di enn es Th 2 ee Die ene Po SEO MAN Gee 15100 0 DODD OO De 37, 282 43, 838 56,781 
PRE PORE Be. ak ape mencegae.ats Sues ewe vs Sone Saye: Seip ale the ors] o's al csio © sha lecarargin(e oles ious ait 8,208 9,445 11,999 
Restaurants and Snack DaEse as simian ocrcinel- o sheer a olels ote sheketeraterasrsterstetore referee ° 13, 407 13,931 51,374 
Gar PALS ACA. oraice eS leases are oper oon! cereperngetninmstn’ eva ecaiofe more Nieto ‘chai sueie oP — _— 43,378 
Other. 5 ee ee RE, Sore ress aie fa cane fa sete arate 74, 455 82, 886 74,106 
Telephone Ser ViCG..0...2 scenes anise nes ne ac biebinde seins eneiee ss einneewers ee.ans 8,583 18,657 18,592 
Airport radio service to aircraft......... cece eee ence eee cence nee eenceees 396, 288 357, 941 374,573 
Ra diowmessace: tolls, jerere esta ciple tele eels kal osha et rey halVstsle alate erat alar~i=1aletoolonerel vers 34, 665 18,078 55,437 
Mess Teceipts ae ees. he SPOS fon ss Heese ete tes ep ees Srreniees ee eee 22,497 20,669 30,610 
Gales misCellaneOuUs 20. «ic. SMe eriaie oketelove = civictancce epeve fetal telets et oteverey Me eielletetatetats 17,649 47, 443 23,945 
Aircraft servicing other than repairs................eceeeeceeeeeceeeecess 5 = = 
Observation TOoOk LUIMstilesmenrret cect + ere oke etl feleiet ore ey, vee fares 19,677 20, 296 25, 248 
Mascellancous 1e VienUe j.trite cicteletoteteteterete te ersten cuete cet cole encteias stezevollterottavezeneloiovsl-ierese 96,958 132,954 107,524 
Gander Airport— 
Miess hallvaccommno dation memret lech aie ciclo clei ile cisisiere sisal carer eeretesevel si 18, 436 21,039 22,544 
Airlines note l+AC COMO ALON ey recte reer eciereneretev otelet oko ol Toner stele voieletekotv iol ojeyetelot-Ton- 32,135 39,511 39,775 
Slaywaye Clube issn go ach eee oe sige rie wer amie Seip fe wat earl viens 2,822 5 oe 
GWOAsales ee he erst te vat ehaticeernte arate wise eicleve a letersusteryete siete 29, 408 30, 683 21,953 
Messthall board ee nee teri taek boie ccc etnies Gi amcinre select cler« streatens 20,470 23, 265 23, 878 
Airlines! hotel Gini LOOT sect teil eeiet tokens ialatelateve clatter saekalelonete ells retae 82,814 62,555 56,799 
Vid Baresi ora Wl Om ice Aadort ont 5 capo Ae OU So DOR bb ht ooeoT dou OIeT ONCE SOIC Oe 59,021 46,063 52,974 
Skyways Clubenack bars.4)00 seeds. cep cere neues o> va sega cena 14,942 54 _— 
Skyways Clubibar. <2, Gees oo)  ceaiace tee cae Setar Serpe were ors 4,377 — — 
Liat y caus owes Oe the ssc ols Mae foresee ao aaselatacags ernlar cies tenet cgi tin eos 1,529 —_ — 
Dry-cleaning plan bes. < Hk Gee toe oo natin nies cusnnitio. 2 eutlehe@inis ae abierte oe 12 _— = 
RIGCOVELS DICISCEVACCS Rares tite cele See iaics encheasseloke tereusiegeie caida cowedeoteas ine 78,020 44,548 22,896 
TIGAti eh SAR ete ck UN Ree haere wee A Ae eas coer ERE Per eEe rs 189, 190 185,304 192,593 
Blectricttyan. Aue... ..+ 1 - Betas asker 6 unc cieneeinat scare e 114, 584 140, 602 150, 300 
Bakery sas) eae ee ees epee Loser eer eerie eis eestor 7,130 — = 
San itaryal es erect ateetatetctsters ctotere ae keke costars trates tte ore layla rato vetelerel hele ienenoneast: 8,965 3,730 3,006 
Bos operation Ase. 2) Bee Bee By sb eons caw expla e nore 3, 262 5,270 8,124 
INSeCEGINENtICOMEC TIONS Seen et ee oleae ieee eieteiecceeroieieae eteieseteke orca totene use 441 457 465 
Net profit commercial caterers..........0..seecee sere secre escecceteese 9,354 26,773 97,682 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure. .......... cece cece cece eter eee eeeee 34, 609 56, 420 52,166 
Telecommunications Division (excl. Aviation Radio Aids).............. 1,566,029 | 2,831,154 1,331, 027 
Radio operators’ examination fe@S......... 0c ccc eee cece cece cece eee eeteees 1,5 , 902 1,703 
Radio Station Licences— 
Agroralt StAtlLON er ee ere ce ne ee mr ore eur coe ieleeaieia te oe terorseekenense: 13,033 15,142 16,825 
Amateurexperimentall station a... < 2/sj-:ii «im oleiets «(0 «olouaielarsial> squire inictareies 17,415 18, 859 16,925 


Gommencial recei van gi sbatlomaner) = cents: ieleie ein eieielssieletetieteiel «1-17 ole 139 211 624 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-56—concluded 


Item 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 
Telecommunications Division (excl. Aviation Radio Aids)—concluded 
Radio Station Licences—concluded 
Bemeaenre DUA Station Mer7 Lasbiy. esceu sey ated Sic ebens ih AE vtec 1,012 1,850 1,280 
PE CORSE ALAUION. «- clanieat se coe tol eee oe ee as 350 900 950 
Municipal police private commercial station........................... 313 366 413 
Pies Commercial station rh, {yo ork. eek ee. 73, 882 88, 325 106, 202 
Peereieroornmercral station 6.) 68... 1) PAG. , Meee ble ENT 11,190 14, 290 18,915 
CPD SO OS es, Se Oe ae i poh ee aS OO ae ten (ere 35, 467 87,944 42,033 
Commercial broadcasting FECOLVANS SLALIONG een eeyee ee ie ok eee — _— 1,289 
Technical and training school station............................0 2, 25 40 32 
Pee Ol abby ort publications 207120... ae Mia coksdl, co ckaehlden kok. 1,259 2,545 2,816 
Gunes adio Att and Regulations.,..sc..). < cc eaeceick econ vow oe,, 1,826 220 196 
Radio Message Tolls— 
pore dmopernted cosstistationsi wes .)l.0 sive e buh btn po, Oe. 172,470 160, 888 126,613 
Brereont Operated coast stations... of. 5.0... ockcmcccos cesta. oe. 77,684 81,609 86,097 
Rentals, Living Quarters— 
Papi ear te ee cetera ets i a A Fee 26, 122 30, 148 28,621 
EE Tact I on ol Rape 02 ae aeeanen® RD Pama RaenC >” 2. YES ics Te 4,326 2,669 1, 881 
Government telegraph and telephone tolls.....................000 00) 952, 687 524, 641 203, 467 
Pee or oritish Columbia facilities. /s5, 0.5 oJ 5... 0 nee Lo ee. —_ 1,500,000 — 
Sale of Maniwaki—St. Thérése landlines.........................00 00, — 7,500 — 
Sale of Mount Hayes—Sandspit system......................0000 lll —- — 35,000 
— SSE a 8S Re se ee a 327 60 3,899 
“CLES Ue. SA EMR Ra SIRE aie A tat De i eae peal arene meat esd sig lan are 19,764 4,670 6,336 
Northwest Communication System...................0000 lle! 121,592 300, 962 592, 202 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure. ..........000+.0000. 0.00000. ee 83,574 35,918 36,708 
PORROLGLOGICAN SDIVESIONE | og 0s voice de ee ERC md pt 41,532 39,719 58,773 
Rentals, Living Quarters— 
USOT CS ea ge 5 ee oe ae a ene ane eee ae 20, 262 23,041 26,429 
Re a ee NR RRL a, Ak. & OA SE, RRO RLS Ree 3,399 Sh (eal! 4,301 
BueepemtaaeDort publi¢ntions: a0.) 2-27 6h. Al nesd Soars easicrtlnieeee Saks 8,405 2,429 2,063 
Radio commercial message tolls, DOT operated coast stations.......... 688 843 3,042 
Communication facilities, inter-office.............0000.c00000..00 lll, 350 321 2,506 
BARRE CO RENE Re NA rat Ces alos Tage Ph cots ho eta omc Poh a, 754 367 474 
MRAP SE ee. Mee eet Sere A ety ok yet ltly | vale gta Ante 6, 296 760 12,079 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure............................000 lL, 6,378 8, 227 7,879 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts........................2-0..-. 7,431,099 | 8,896,150 8,342,853 


a 


No statistics are available regarding total expenditure on flying operations by the 
federal and provincial governments or by private individuals, but capital expenditure 
by commercial air carriers for property as reported for the end of 1954 and 1955 is shown 
in Table 8. 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers 1954 and 1955 


e6e)u—eewaoow#sw0w0BDoqyoyoeqoeqoooas$=S<~ s—~=So eo 


1954 1955 
Item ee 
Scheduled} Other Total Scheduled! Other Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Cost of Property................... 37,927,946 | 5,020,059 | 42,948,005 || 52,850,072 9,830,249 | 62,680,321 

“OO ie oe a at a ea 20,625,272 3,069,903 | 23,695,175 || 30,667,114 5,600, 300 36, 267, 414 

JNTORTIEE Gua hi\sc igs ks ae an ee 6,557, 267 5/154122 7,128,389 9,146,254 1,252,040 10, 398, 294 

Buildings and improvements...... 6, 4388, 750 734, 074 HAIR, pH! 7,069,640 1,194,005 8,263,645 

Mgeetlaneous........... 0c <ececcc. 4,306,657 644,960 | 4,951,617 || 5,967,064 1,783,904 7,750,968 
Revenue and Expenditure— 

MONG Ree ke. ke ee 90,730,262 | 18,134,027 | 108,864,289 || 114,641,750 | 38,097,268 152,739,018 

OSU Cd a 89,076,669 | 17,910,700 106,987,369 |] 110,963,062 | 35,691,752 146, 654, 814 


i es 


1 Includes Canadian trans-border, transatlantic and transpacific services. 
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Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel licensed 
in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 876. However the figures in Table 9 include 
pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private individuals 
as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 


9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation 1955 


NE —————_—_____ EEE 


Scheduled Non-scheduled Totals 


Class of Employee 


Em- Salaries Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Generalsonicersiem. cerencects sites tale cle 740 4,957,817 149 994,687 889 5,952,504 
(©) ea ein Ba ok ee em aes ORB 1, 480 4,141, 462 174 469, 006 1,654 4,610, 468 
Pilotse*. «0b dese deh Pee gem aeons 409 4,753,793 578 3,238, 968 987 7,992,761 
GoepilOtsc oct eR ER ae to Beet eae 404 2,318,764 77 422,730 481 2,741, 494 
Despatchers; fo. Fock s es eae «eles me 121 625, 442 47 153, 249 168 778,691 
Communication operators.........-. 820 2,548, 536 39 112,557 859 2,661,093 
Stewards or other attendants....... 509 1,720,555 9 21,691 518 1,742,246 
Agrienoineersaeece cae oo ee: altos 503 OA asa ayAll 306 1,232,458 809 3,784,779 
Mechanlcstn tee aaseer acto te <n see 2,588 10,582,937 331 1,044,905 2,919 11,627, 842 
Airport employees.......---seeeeee 1,824 6, 157, 205 136 355,002 1,960 6,512,000 
Stores employeeS.........eeesceeees 300 996,724 46 144,811 346 1,141,535 
Other employees. -...-..:-2sseecees 1,419 5,359, 286 262 615, 623 1,681 5,974,909 

Totals!iie sashes. och Sage vaaes 11,117 46,714, 842 2,154 8,806,057 | 43,271 55,529,899 


| 


2) et ee ee ee 


1 Excludes 512 employees of foreign carriers domiciled in Canada. 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction in 
Canada appears in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 861-869. Additional information has been 
carried in each succeeding edition and the following Section brings pipeline development 
up to mid-1957. 


Section 1.—Pipeline Developments 


Oil Pipelines.—Most of the crude oil in Canada, both domestically produced and 
imported, is carried through a network of pipelines connecting batteries, refineries and 
ports. This transportation system has grown rapidly in recent years and, at the end of 
1956, totalled 7,321 miles exclusive of the miles of loops installed parallel to the original 
line to increase throughput capacity. Most of this system of pipelines (5,807 miles) is 
in Canada and the remainder is in the United States where it is used to transport Canadian 
crude oil exclusively. 


The two principal components of the system are the trunk pipelines of Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company and Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company, both originating in 
Edmonton, Alta. ‘The Edmonton pipeline terminal is served by six feeder lines bringing 
in crude oil from the surrounding fields: Britamoil Pipe Line Company Limited, Pembina 
Pipe Line Limited, Imperial Pipeline Company Limited, Edmonton Pipeline Company 
Limited, Interprovincial Pipe Line Company, and Texaco Exploration Company. 


Interprovincial Pipeline.—Interprovincial pipeline stretches 1,765 miles from Edmon- 
ton to Sarnia in Ontario, gathering crude from the three Prairie Provinces and making 
deliveries along the line. During 1957 the line was being extended 156 miles to Toronto. 
Saskatchewan oil is accepted from two pipeline companies—Mid-Saskatchewan Pipe 
Lines Limited at Ermine, and South Saskatchewan Pipe Line Company at Regina. 
Deliveries are made by Interprovincial to two other systems—B.A. Saskatchewan Pipe Line 
Limited at Stony Beach and Saskatoon Pipe Line Company at Milden—and also to 


* Prepared by R. B. Toombs, Petroleum Engineer, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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refineries in Regina. Crude oil from the new fields of southeastern Saskatchewan is 
delivered by Westspur Pipeline Company, connecting with the Interprovincial line at 
Cromer, Man., where the Trans-Prairie Pipeline Limited system, serving the Manitoba 
fields, also connects. Deliveries in Manitoba are made to Brandon and to Winnipeg 
Pipeline Company at Gretna. In the United States, Interprovincial serves a connecting 
pipeline to St. Paul, Minn., and makes deliveries at Wrenshall, Minn.; Superior, Wis.; 
and West Branch, Midland and Bay City, Mich. 


Sixty-seven miles of 24-inch loop and 52 miles of 26-inch loop were constructed in 
1956, providing a two-line system from Regina to Clearbrook, Minn. Pumping capacity 
was increased and additional storage tanks were erected at Cromer. Construction was 
started on a second pump station at Indian River, Mich. 


Capacities of the line, in barrels per day, between selected points at the end of 1956 
were: Edmonton to Regina, 217,000; Regina to Cromer, 193,000; Cromer to Gretna, 
241,000; Gretna to Superior, 212,000; and Superior to Sarnia, 147,000. Gross deliveries 
to regions served by the pipeline were: Western Canada, 33,700,000 bbl.; U.S. refineries, 
16,900,000 bbl. ; tankers out of Superior, 5,600,000 bbl. ; and Eastern Canada, 40,500,000 bbl. 
Tariff charges from Edmonton to Regina, Gretna, Superior, and Sarnia were 235,..06, 
44 and 64 cents per bbl., respectively. From Cromer to Sarnia the rate was 48 cents per bbl. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline.—This line serves the area westward from Edmonton. In 
addition to taking oil from the six feeder lines at Edmonton, it is linked at Edson, Alta., 
with a pipeline bringing crude from the Sturgeon Lake area in Alberta. No deliveries are 
made in Alberta but all crude transported comes from that province. Deliveries are made 
to refineries at Kamloops and Vancouver in British Columbia, and Ferndale and Anacortes 
in Washington State. Deliveries may be made to tankers at a marine loading dock at 
Vancouver. 


During 1956 construction started on two permanent pump stations at Jasper and 
Gainford, Alta., but by mid-1956 it was necessary to install two temporary units to meet 
demands for crude oil, and the capacity of the line was increased from 150,000 to 185,000 
bbl. a day. In November the temporary pump station at Jasper was destroyed by fire, 
causing a reduction in capacity, but a permanent station was completed at that point 
early in 1957 again bringing the line’s capacity to at least 185,000 bbl. aday. The capacity 
of the Washington State line was increased to 200,000 bbl. a day by construction of a 
pump station at Laurel. 


Total deliveries for 1956 were 47,251,641 bbl., of which 46.1 p.c. was delivered to 
Canadian refineries, 40.7 p.c. to Washington State refineries and 13.2 p.c. constituted 
offshore shipments. This was the first year crude oil was shipped by sea from Trans 
Mountain pipeline and, during the year, 53 tankers were loaded at Vancouver. Tariff 
charges from Edmonton or Edson to Kamloops, Vancouver, Ferndale and Anacortes 
were 43, 45, 47 and 47 cents per bbl. The marine loading charge at Vancouver was 24 
cents per bbl. 


Other Oil Pipelines.—The addition during 1956 of 728 miles of operational oil pipeline 
reflected the continuing growth of the oil pipeline industry. Pembina Pipe Line Limited 
installed 153 miles of line to serve the expanding Pembina field in Alberta. Construction 
on the main pump station was completed and throughput during the year was about 
32,120,000 bbl. Peace River Pipe Line Company Limited completed 107 miles of trunk 
line and 37 miles of gathering lines which connect Sturgeon Lake, Sturgeon Lake South 
and Little Smoky fields in Alberta with the Trans Mountain line at Edson. Deliveries 
began in March and throughput totalled 1,824,000 bbl. in 1956. Cremona Pipelines 
Limited constructed a trunk line to Calgary from the Sundre field 65 miles northwest of 
the city. The line will also carry crude to Calgary from the Westward Ho, Harmattan, 
and Elkton fields in Alberta. Britamoil Pipeline Company Limited, formerly Canadian 
Gulf Pipe Line Company, extended its system 35 miles south from the Fenn-Big Valley 
field to West Drumheller. Rangeland Pipe Line Company Limited constructed a 50-mile 
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gathering line and a 10-mile trunk line from the West Joffre, Bentley, Gilby and West 
Gilby fields in Alberta to Rimbey, Alta., where the system connects with the Texaco 
Exploration Company pipeline to Edmonton. 

In southwestern Saskatchewan, South Saskatchewan Pipe Line Company installed 
59 miles of main line connecting the Dollard, Leon Lake, Instow, Bone Creek, Gull Lake 
and North Premier fields with the Company’s existing trunk line in the Cantuar field. 
The line is capable of delivering 28,000 bbl. a day to the Interprovincial system at Regina. 
A new line to serve the fields in southeastern Saskatchewan was completed in July 1956 by 
Westspur Pipe Line Company. In the last six months of the year, a total of 3,928,330 bbl. 
of crude oil from the Midale, Steelman, Frobisher, Alida, Kingsford, Nottingham, In- 
goldsby, Rosebank and Edenvale fields was carried to the Interprovincial receiving station 
at Cromer in Manitoba. In December, Trans-Prairie Pipelines Limited completed a 
25-mile pipeline which connects with the Westspur line in the Midale field and carries 
crude from the fields of Weyburn and Halbrite. 

Sarnia Products Pipe Line, a division of Imperial Oil Limited and one of three products 
pipelines in Ontario, constructed 38.5 miles of 12-inch loop between Waterdown and 
North Toronto and added pumping units at its three pump stations increasing capacity 
to 76,000 bbl. a day. Trans-Northern Pipe Line Company Limited increased throughput 
capacity of its Montreal-Toronto—Hamilton line from 50,000 to 65,000 bbl. a day. 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—During 1956, Westcoast Transmission Company Limited 
and Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited began construction on lines that will deliver Alberta 
natural gas to Western and Eastern Canada, respectively. These were the most important 
developments in the pipeline industry in that year. 


Westcoast Transmission Pipeline.—By the end of 1956, Westcoast Transmission had 
completed about 70 p.c. of the 650 miles of 30-inch main line from Taylor in northeastern 
British Columbia to Vancouver and the United States border near Huntingdon, B.C. 
The line will have an initial design capacity of 400,000,000 cu. feet of gas a day, three- 
quarters of which is destined to serve the northwest region of the United States through 
the Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation. In anticipation of deliveries of Canadian 
natural gas by Westcoast, British Columbia Electric Company converted the manufactured 
gas system in the Vancouver area to natural gas, enlarged it and began taking United 
States gas from a short Westcoast Transmission line connected with Pacific Northwest’s 
system. When the Westcoast line is completed, B.C. Electric will receive domestically 
produced natural gas and the flow from the United States will be reversed. A second 
company, Inland Natural Gas Company Limited, was granted permission to construct 
a gas transportation system to serve the Okanagan Valley, West Kootenay and Cariboo 
regions in British Columbia with gas from Westcoast’s line. 


Westcoast has signed 20-year purchase contracts with producers in the Peace River 
area covering supplies of 450,000,000 cu. feet a day. The basic price to producers for the 
first five years, commencing Jan. 1, 1958, will be 10 cents per M cu. feet escalating 
cent per year to a maximum of 123 cents per M cu. feet. The price to B.C. Electric and 
Inland Natural Gas, after the initial build-up period will be 30% cents per M at 100 p.c. 
load factor. Sales to Pacific Northwest Pipeline, when the volume reaches 400,000,000 
cu. feet daily, will be at the rate of 22 cents per M cu. feet under terms of an initial contract 
at 90 p.c. load factor and 25 cents at 90 p.c. load factor, under a second contract which 
provides for additional deliveries by 1959. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline.-—Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited in 1956 began con- 
struction of a 2,294-mile pipeline from near Burstall, Sask., to Montreal, Que., with a 
spur line to Ottawa. Construction did not commence until June, after the Company 
had received a temporary loan from the Canadian Government and, because of a strike 
in the steel industry in the United States and the resultant slow delivery, only 230 miles 
of 34-inch pipe had been laid by the time winter halted construction. To supply gas to 
Trans-Canada, Alberta Gas Trunk Line Limited constructed 34 miles of line to join the 
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Bindloss field about 60 miles north of Medicine Hat to the Trans-Canada intake terminal. 
Alberta Gas Trunk will construct and operate all feeder lines within Alberta that supply 
the Trans-Canada line. 

During 1956, Trans-Canada signed gas sales contracts with five large distributors: 
Winnipeg and Central Gas Company, Northern Ontario Natural Gas Company, Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, Union Gas Company of Canada, and Quebec Natural 
Gas Company. 


Other Natural Gas Pipelines.—In Alberta, North Canadian Oils Limited completed 
a 136-mile 10-inch line to Hinton from the Wabamun gas terminal 40 miles west of Edmon- 
ton. Maximum capacity will be 70,000,000 cu. feet a day. South Alberta Pipe Lines 
Limited completed a 46-mile pipeline from the Etzikom gas field to Medicine Hat to serve 
a chemical plant there. Canadian Western Natural Gas Company extended its system 
by 111 miles to include four communities in the Lethbridge area and seven communities 
in the Calgary area. 

The Saskatchewan Power Corporation constructed a transmission line from the Swift 
Current area to Moose Jaw and extended its northern distribution system to North Battle- 
ford and to Humboldt, including several towns en route. The Corporation laid 435 miles 
of pipe in 1956. 

In southwestern Ontario, Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, Union Gas Company 
of Canada Limited, Dominion Natural Gas Company and several smaller utilities extended 
their systems during 1956 in preparation for more adequate supplies of natural gas when 
the Trans-Canada pipeline from Alberta is completed. In all, 436 miles of gathering, 
transmission and distribution lines were constructed in Ontario and placed in operation. 


Section 2.—Oil Pipeline Statistics* 


There were 32 oil pipelines operating in Canada at Dec. 31 , 1956, with a total milage 
of 6,051 compared to 5,079 at the end of 1955. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were 
made to non-pipeline carriers, foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and 
distributing centres. Prior to 1950, deliveries were small and comparable statistics are 
not available mainly because the major pipelines were not in operation. Net gathering- 
system deliveries in Alberta fell sharply after the opening of the interprovincial system in 
1950 because the new trunk line carried most of the oil formerly moved eastward by 
railway tank cars. 

During 1956 operating revenues of all oil pipelines except Amurex Oil Development 
Company, Anglo American Exploration Company, Green River Exploration Company, 
Mobil Oil of Canada Limited, and Sarnia Products Line totalled $78,316,555 compared 
with $58,952,816 in 1955. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report, Pipe Lines (Oil) Statistics. 
- 1.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline 1952-57 


—————waooa»aos*s@ma@s=s<saoqoyoaq‘*=»>=»S= ?S=S=~=$q$q$$$$$$$0om 


Destination 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957} 
bbl bbl bbl. bbl bbl bbl 
British Colum bis .beleetece.. heck —— 1,540,011 | 13,612,931 | 19,309,150 | 21,809,740 17,341, 046 
U.S. Pacific Northwest (at Sumas, 

S65 ah ee ee ee — — 953,403 | 11,408,992 | 19,211,435 19,194,536 
West Coast offshore shipments...... _ — — -= 6, 230, 466 6,904, 960 
0) UTE Rp ald eet geet a ea 16,053,757 | 16,984,749 | 16,452,608 | 18,518,740 17, 830, 462 9,115, 600 
Paeratchowans 5) havi oss eeces oenu 11,164,892 | 14,189,654 | 14,191,691 | 15,543,202 16,732, 869 11,999,034 
EG Seis ene 6,109, 550 6, 158, 508 6, 743, 309 7,514, 552 9,961,540 6,958, 803 
U.S. Midwest (at Gretna, Man.)....| 1,424,456 2,507,314 1,435, 895 5, 246,832 | 16,867,189 14,030, 060 
Ontario—crude oil.................. 20,096,308 | 28,016,817 | 33,340,688 | 41,148,261 46,515,517 | 30,628,218 
Ontario—refinery products.......... 3,093,944 | 24,868,257 | 32,441,988 | 37,894,021 | 43, 022,682 29,820,971 
(OL ie ae ee 49,852,761 | 53,038,461 | 53,323,422 | 67,691,018 76,758,440 | 55,719,244 

Totals, Net Deliveries.......... 107,795,668 | 147,303,771 | 172,495,935 224,274,768 | 274,940,340 | 201,712,472 


1 First eight months only. 2 Includes natural gasoline. 
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Employee and revenue data shown in Table 2 do not include statistics for eight pipe- 
lines operated as departments of the oil companies which are manned by employees on 


the regular payrolls of those companies. 


2.—Operating Statistics of Oil Pipelines 1954-56 


Item 1954 


Barrels Handled (gross daily average)— 


Gathering (ith et eat SEP setae He Lett E Re me No. 193,308 

PE TUT eS: fit pec Oeil oc eta eg LS his euert a tieytee nies eae open: ms 567, 940 
Barrel mules (trunkslines sere ceceeactee ec cae ceene ee ani te 000,000 61,912 
Average miles per barrel (trunk lines)..................0000: No. 299 
AVOLAge CMplOVCeS aco otc scrote deta seine ce rere aCe ee er es 1,185 
Salariés‘and iwacest, see). ore eee oa eee $ 5,503,329 
Man-hours worked by wage earners (including overtime)..... No. 621, 700 


Operating reVeniues<s.ccc6c net Ske RE ES $ 41,765,773" 


1955 1956 


309, 467 419,342 
778,036 1,014,353 
83, 693 110, 992 
295 299 

1, 267 1,500 

6, 196.071 7,929, 889 
683, 861 834, 493 


58,952,816 | 78,316,555 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
COMMUNICATION* 


The present phase of national radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 
1936 when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the 
Corporation wide powers in the operation of the system and gave to the Minister of 
Transport the technical control of all broadcasting stations. 


Except for those matters covered by the Canadian Broadcasting Act, radio communi- 
cations are now regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations which includes control 
of any equipment liable to cause interference to radio or television reception. In addition, 
all radio communication matters are administered in accordance with the provisions of 
the International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto 
and in accordance with such regional agreements as the Inter-American Telecommunica- 
tions Convention and Inter-American Agreement, and the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement. 


Land line telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls charged by companies incorporated 
by the Federal Government are regulated by the Board of Transport Commissioners under 
the provisions of the Railway Act. Similarly, tariffs and tolls charged to the public by 
individuals or companies for radiotelephone communications within Canada are regulated 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act and 
the Regulations made under the Radio Act. 


* Revised in the Telecommunications Branch, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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PART II.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given in the 1934-35 
Year Book, p. 778. 


Telegraph Systems.—At the end of 1956, the 11 telegraph and cable companies in 
Canada showed impressive gains over the preceding year. These systems, composed of 
lines owned by the Federal Government and the chartered railway and telegraph com- 
panies, increased their property and equipment to $150,000,000, about 20.6 p.c. above 
that reported by 10 companies in 1955, 


New records were set in 1956 for operating revenues of $40,720,000, up 3.6 p.c. from 
1955, and net earnings of $6,784,000, which gained almost 10 p.c. Telegrams and cables 
rose above 1955 totals but failed to exceed previous records. In proportion to population, 
Canadian facilities are among the most extensive in the world and the relative systems, 
with 442,900 miles of wire, operate under a great variety of climatic and geographic 
difficulties. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Cable- 
: Net Pole- : grams Money 
Gross |Operating . : Wire Em- Messages, ‘ 
Year Revenue | Expenses ee Mane 3 Milage | ployees! Offices Land? M ber, ae at 
grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. $ 
1947 Ae oe 18, 514,525}17,359, 796) 1,154,729] 51,024) 401,803} 8,711)  4,640)18,987,774| 1,613, 621/10, 988,591 
1948). os cmt 19, 422, 788/20, 292, 402'Dr.869,614| 50,958] 405,640) 9,093)  4,679)19,013, 468} 1,579, 679)11,512, 194 
1940 renee ees 22,256, 557/22,062,943| 193,614) 52,535) 413,759) 9,555}  5,288/20,063,078) 1,642, 278|12, 469, 348 
SEES | ae et ce 23, 922, 225122,545,625| 1,376,600) 51,999) 414,943) 9,757) 5,277|20,477,775) 1,687, 721)12, 733,989 
OG Utes scr 29, 128, 473127, 807,547} 1,320,926) 53,580) 435,348} 10,611) 5,233/21,815,837) 1,785, 836/16, 955, 699 
195 2eeeereecere 33, 093, 843/31, 617, 156] 1,476,687] 52,699] 437,581] 11,272}  5,256)21,614,196) 1,934, 433/19, 514, 490 
Ob Sree reer 36, 926, 384133, 953,196} 2,967,188) 52,727) 450,835) 11,618} 5,307/21,222, 706) 2,042, 921/21, 553, 387 
1954 PAA 38, 203, 590/33, 203,942] 4,999,648) 46,284] 434,178! 10,629)  5,015)19, 906,354) 2,105, 513/21, 550, 372 
1955 SIPS es 39, 320, 960/32, 501,844] 6,819,116) 48,067} 438,692} 10,852}  5,024/20,067, 424) 2,238, 433/23, 264, 851 
Ite sag aor 40,720, 213|33, 688,888] 7,031,325} 48,062) 442,891} 10,833)  4,934/20,381,641] 2,429, 893/24, 295, 308 
1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes relayed messages and includes paid wire- 


less messages to and from ships in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the Atlantic Ocean. 


Submarine Cables.—Four cable companies operate submarine cables landing in 
Canada: Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation; the Commercial Cable 
Company; the Western Union Telegraph Company; and the French Telegraph Cable 
Company. ‘These companies operate to stations in the United Kingdom, Ireland, the 
United States, Bermuda, Australia, New Zealand, and St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands. 
The number of cables operating between connected stations and the length of cables are 
given in the following table. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The Division issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics. Section 3 
was revised in the Telecommunications Branch, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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2.—Cable Landings in Canada 1956 


£ Nautical 
Company and Station Cables Miles 
a ee eS a ee a 
No. No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation— 
1 2,656 
1 3,078 
1 7,830 
1 6,748 
1 874 
11 2,280 
PEON OMe. JOM NG. ac, cette st. « eae ee Le 2 912 
(ConsoyN Seto War Reekaway,(N.Y., USA... tscl.sssid. ccdctdan te ean eb ee 3 2,892 
Canso, N.S. to Horta, Fayal, zores—Horta, Azores to Waterville, Ireland........... 2 3, 420 
St. John’s, Nfld. to Water valle, Hrelattd #00 6 SEER Se OL PE Seed oe Rid SRT 4 7,261 
St. John’s, Nfld. to Far Pack awa TY oy UA grec S cca UE lek Binad OY sscsa an’, 2 2,592 
Western Union Telegraph Company— 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Pilguelen TMangg ates che week cus, Aer, 3 599 
North Sydney, N.S. to Island OVO PINT Mare tera ars tA AIO) MOD.) ag Gag 1h 2 635 
Morse ydneve No. to Colinet, Nihd. sists oss in Geteatsclirchae sro ccchacn, 1, 1 323 
Cateoy tio. vO Diixpury, Mass., UiSArt. Poo. cone ton. me node BIE: BS 1 575 
North Sydney, N.S. to AURO, NSM. hs, . da BMee 45.2 1.0, deah es we 1 118 
Hearts Content, Nfld. to Bron aed Ma eee a Fi. tes sci om unig. esis). , aot Sok 3 5,661 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Penzance, LUTE 6 Relat “PEER MR Re Aden tetas SAM laut a he Nad 4 8, 467 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Horta, Azores.............. LORI ISG SNe ee LE 1 1,343 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Hammel, Bas MOR AD iy ate oi rts Ben a a tl 2 2,774 
Placentia, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Riiguclon Psiatde, ve. cfnm et 2 250 
Islands Cove Hut, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Migueloniislands.i. veces. RR oo 1 130 


French Telegraph Cable Company— 
anso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...........0..0.00ceccececcceceece ce, 1 257 


1 Telephone cable in service since Sept. 25, 1956. 


Section 2.—Telephones 


The tremendous growth of Canadian telephone systems since the War has been 
matched by their technological development. Automation in the Canadian telephone 
industry began on a large scale about thirty years ago with the introduction of dial 
telephones and step-by-step equipment for automatic completion of local calls. About 
77 p.c. of all telephones in Canada are now served by this method and the proportion is 
increasing steadily. Crossbar, a type of automatic switching equipment faster and more 
flexible than step-by-step, is being introduced in several Ontario and Quebec communities 
with heavy calling volumes. The same basic type of crossbar switching, employed in 
the regional long-distance offices at Toronto and Montreal, enables operators to dial 
calls directly to telephones in many distant cities across the Continent. This system will 
be extended to most major centres in Canada and the United States, and the addition of 
automatic call accounting machines will make it possible for customers themselves to dial 
a large percentage of long-distance calls. 


These developments in the automatic switching of long-distance calls are accompanied 
by advances in the provision of transmission channels on a trans-Canada basis. The 
first inter-system microwave radio relay chain, between Toronto and Winnipeg. was 
completed in 1956 by The Bell Telephone Company of Canada and the Manitoba Telephone 
System. Extensions eastward and westward, with Bell’s existing Ontario-Quebec chain 
as a nucleus, will provide coast-to-coast microwave facilities for telephone and television 
purposes by mid-1958. 
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Long-distance services make possible the interconnection of practically any telephone 
across the country with any other, or with any of the 60,000,000 telephones in the United 
States. Connections are also available with more than 100 other countries and territories. 
Within Canada, long-distance service is provided by the separate systems and, on a nation- 
wide scale, by seven major systems which constitute the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 


Canadian manufacturing companies produce the greater part of the telephone equip- 
ment and materials used in this country. Dependable high quality is maintained and 
desired uniformity is made possible in operating and maintenance practices across the 
country. 


Telephone Systems.—Telephone systems operating in Canada in 1956 numbered 
2,661 as compared with 2,739 in 1955. There was a drop in both the number of small 
co-operative systems in rural districts and the number of shareholder-owned companies, 
the former decreasing to 2,172 from 2,214 and the latter to 349 from 373. The largest 
of the stock companies were The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, operating in Ontario 
and Quebec with 61 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada, and the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company with 9 p.c. of the total. Four private companies served the Atlantic 
Provinces, and three systems operated by the respective provincial governments served 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Telephone Equipment.—Because of the insistent demand for increased telephone 
service, the number of telephones in use in Canada has more than doubled in the past 
ten years. At Dec. 31, 1956, there were 4,499,325 telephones in service compared with 
4,151,678 in 1955 and 2,230 597 in 1947. During 1956 a total of 347,647 telephones were 
installed, over 56,000 above the previous high in 1955 when installations numbered 
291,409. The number of residential telephones and the number of business telephones 
each rose by 9 p.c. in 1956. Rural telephones were up 6 p.c. and pay telephones 4 p.c. 
Several exchanges were converted to dial operation in 1956 and by the end of the year 
77 p.c. of all telephones in Canada were dial-operated as compared with 74 p.c. in 1955. 
Pole-line milage and wire milage continue to increase year after year. 


3.—Milages of Pole-Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use 1947-56 


Norr.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- |Pole-Line} Milage |©9|_————— 


Year tems | Milage! of Wire Per 100 
Business fe Rural? Eublig Total Popu- 
vf lation 
No. miles miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1947 : Meee verre: 3,056 | 232,054 | 7,285,681 | 645,154 | 1,194,840 | 354,779 35,824 |} 2,230,597 || 17.7 
TOSS) Wer cece 2,992 235, 379 7,913,068 701, 869 | 1,328,373 383, 227 38, 399 2,451, 868 19.0 
19 4G A rciee 2,971 242,147 8,725,760 762,294 | 1,481,876 414,061 41,381 2,699, 612 19.9 
195 Oe eed ee 27012 245, 443 9, 488, 467 813,352 | 1,611,759 447,691 44,290 2,917,092 Ab ob 
OSU tac ct eat 2,904 249,638 | 10,330,751 864,015 | 1,735,355 467,171 47, 225 3, 118, 766 22.2 
1 Ob Oe rae toss ae c 2,888 253,420 | 11,265,903 920,269 | 1,888,889 492,753 50, 455 3, 352, 366 23.2 
VOSS. ce nee 2,793 257,059 | 12,307,070 988,489 | 2,053,944 513, 061 50,913 3,606, 407 24.4 
1954... weosberists 2,788 257,444 | 13,357,289 | 1,053,852 | 2,213,154 538, 660 54, 603 3, 860, 269 25.4 
LOD Ot sere aroterote erste 2,739 259,784 | 14,758,160 | 1,132,436 | 2,408,959 552, 838 57,445 4,151,678 26.6 
LOS GBS Shs A ee 2,661 269,303 | 16,410,897 | 1,229,150 | 2,625,787 584, 484 59,904 4,499,325 28.0 
1 Includes underground conduits and buried cable. 2 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban 


exchange lines having more than four parties. 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbanization 
of the population—the number of telephones used for business purposes is much greater 
in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use by Province 1955 and 1956 


On On On Private Branch 
Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Public Tele- 
Year and L 4- Party Lines Lines Extensions Pay phones 
Province or Sta- Total |] per 100 
Territory ———|—— reheat Popu- 
Busi- Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- lation 
ness ness dence | ness dence | ness dence 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1955 
Nigeria 7,547 175) 11,341 50 892 5,330 1,999 348 33, 296 8.1 
Pee ee 1,588 133 3, 433 291 3, 860 1, 684 634 89 14,179)) 13.1 
NGS Tt. eee 12,008 630} 31,468 1,882) 22,410} 18,207 8,419 1,728 138,378] 20.3 
a BE SS ne a 8, 206 1,109} 31,624 1,495} 17,248} 14,538 5,317 1,306 100, 361]} 18.0 
Quests 101,594 8,618) 355,036] 16,314] 91,678] 195,890 54,126} 21,128! 1,084,677] 24.0 
1 Aa ae bed 152, 634 10,922) 616,906] 10,464) 178,557} 307,363 115,421) 238,000] 1,729,257]| 33.4 
APaT eet maee 19, 643 300} 64,690 4,687} 26,485] 30,744 8,080) 2,314 214,116) 25.2 
eee wl. C. 20, 607 881 4,767 4,339} 55,291) 17,657 4,106 1,055 184, 066]} 20.7 
Atal Vary, 39, 642 17 385 1,613] 26,452] 42,082] 10,894 1,587 248,337] 23.3 
Ere a br Paes 42,754 378) 172,569 5,300} 83,469} 69,502] 14,697 4,890 404,804] 31.0 
Yuklkon.c6 nic: 20 33 87 25 36) — —_ — 207 2.1 
Totals...... 406,243 892,960; 23, 196]1,292,306] 46,460] 506,378 702,997) 223,693] 57,445] 4,151,678] 26.6 
1956 
INEGipc cee 7,784 207) 138,383 57 1,039 5, 827 2,428 400 37,746 8.9 
Beal el fee 1,673 120 3,275 305 3, 936 1, 821 706 95 14,738} 14.0 
ii. Baeetya a: oe 12,571 562} 29,857 2,063} 23,355} 19,396 9, 263 1,866 144,912) 20.8 
tS Se ee gia egs A ale 8,764 1,067} 32,532 1,279} 18,492] 15,679 6, 200 1,349 106,690) 18.8 
Qile-4aka. set 108, 304 8,134] 377,559] 14,096] 97,093] 216,915 67,984) 21,403] 1,187,442/| 25.6 
1 1 aa 34 Se ee 162,007 9,5761) 609,413) 12,297] 188,134] 336,929 134,772| 24,043] 1,868,166] 35.2 
Man sieeraeae 20, 297 372} 69,339 4,823} 26,809} 32,531 8,553 2,294 225,780), 26.1 
Basksecos cel 21,216 185) 2,588] 3,966) 56,690! 19,5341 4,644] 1,183 194,760)| 21.7 
Altamiedt «cbt 48, 632 18 246} 1,430! 26,234} 44,575) 12,789] 1,685] 268,342l1 24.6 
BONE abs 46,370 350) 185,752} 5,005) 97,332] 77,675] 18,947] 5,586 450,553]| 33.3 
akonss. i554 25 34 82 28 21 — —_ _— 196 1.8 
Totals...... 437, 643/1,035,475| 20, 625/1,324,026] 45,349] 539,135 770,882) 266,286) 59,904] 4,499,325] 28.2 


1 Ontario four-party telephones included under Rural Lines. 


Telephone Calls.—The major telephone systems make counts of completed calls 
on representative days throughout the year and on this basis estimate the number of 
local conversations which, added to the actual count of long-distance calls, give their total 
volume of business. Estimates are included for the small systems which do not count 
completed calls. The number of completed calls on all systems in 1956 was estimated at 
7,764,805,000 compared with 6,961,476,000 calls in 1955, or an average of 1,726 calls per 
telephone and 483 calls per person compared with 1,677 calls per telephone and 446 per 
person in 1955. 
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Extended area service which eliminates toll charges between adjacent communities 
was introduced in more centres across Canada but, despite this service, long-distance calls 


increased by 15,326,000 from 1954 to 1955 and by 18,193,000 from 1955 to 1956. 


5.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Telephone and per Capita 1947-56 


Nors.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


Total 
Calls 
per 
Capita! 


Average Calls per Telephone 


Long- 


Distance 


a a | | | | | 


Local 

ae Calls 

No. 
1047 reer 3, 760,569, 000 
194802, eee: 4,025, 342,000 
1949)5 eee its 4, 454,024,000 
1950 aux wees 4,894,719, 000 
195) Ass ceren oh 5, 146, 238, 000 
195 25h. hese ane 5, 482, 973,000 
1953: sa ceh ie Re 5,952, 756, 000 
1954 Wee ore ee 6, 209,771, 000 
1955;aa. - En ae oe 6, 808, 389, 000 
19D GUS cSeree we. 7,593,525, 000 


82,695,000 
91,875,000 
105,232,000 
117,892, 000 
127, 406, 000 


126,721,000 
131, 899, 000 
137,761,000 
153, 087, 000 
171,280, 000 


3, 843, 264, 000 
4, 117,217,000 
4,559, 256, 000 
5,012,611, 000 
5,273, 644, 000 


5,609, 694, 000 
6,084, 655, 000 
6, 347,532,000 
6,961, 476, 000 
7,764,805, 000 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 119. 


Finances, Employees and Earnings.—The steady increases in capitalization, 
revenue and expenditure of telephone companies together with the increases in number 
of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown for the years 1947-56 in Table 6. 
Provincial figures for 1955 and 1956 are given in Table 7. 


6.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems 1947-56 


Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1938 edition. 


Funded 
Debt 


Cost of 
Property 
and 


Equipment 


Income 


Expenditure 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


— | | | | | | | 


Capital 
Year Stock 
$ 

194 7eoee 183, 469,710 
1945 eres 194, 465, 399 
GAGE Foss 229, 208, 219 
1950.) Fee 274, 088, 405 
1051 Aas oe 286,003,119 
GVA a mencie 335,575, 292 
N95Siece oe 398, 198, 697 
1954 045 418, 287,016 
1955 etre 467 , 026, 669 
1056¢ ees 549, 266, 657 


171,810,793 
238,762,614 
267,987,289 
286,752,783 
307,623,351 


378,628,224 
450,511,233 
498,231,715 
521,336,006 
583,795,407 


521, 183,575 
615,941,540 
716,519,781 
806, 826, 198 
909,581,399 


1,027,527, 807 
1,152,309, 749 
1,301. 545, 688 
1, 470, 679, 433 
1, 672, 363,570 


134, 666, 857 
150, 533, 349 
169, 113, 048 
198, 823, 483 
240, 762, 657 


279,001, 814 
310, 833,599 
340, 623, 170 
376,716, 651 
422,370, 206 


116, 623, 149 
131,570, 434 
153,066, 308 
178, 193, 661 
213, 824,471 


244,506, 402 
269, 817, 828 
296, 384. 292 
328, 880, 674 
366, 117, 634 


18,043,708 
18, 962,915 
16,046,740 
20, 629, 822 
26, 938, 186 


34, 495, 412 
41,015,771 
44, 238, 878 
47,835,977 
56, 252,572 


35,578 
38, 851 
42,326 
45,396 
47, 387 


48, 207 
50,540 
51,929 
55, 673 
60, 121 


66, 623, 983 
77,497, 980 
90, 634, 477 
102,093,078 
117,677, 652 


131,370,832 
145, 109, 934 
159, 329, 238 
173, 922,973 
193,992, 142 
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7.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems by Province 1955 and 1956 
ek _0——s—_00—>—>—x——SSSsSsSSsSs 


Cost of 
A Capital Property : : Em- Salaries 
Year and Province Liability and Income Expenditure iiopaea and Wages 
Equipment 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 
1955 

Newfoundland............ 5, 284, 275 7,568, 743 1, 491, 983 1,194, 239 336 630, 785 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,730, 286 8,811, 413 986,030 862, 463 144 804, 552 
NovarScotinwecncieae 34, 755, 000 44,223,846 11,065,553 9, 430,525 Via 4,429, 166 
New Brunswick.......... 30, 348, 530 39,780, 444 9,096,372 7,697,558 1,494 3,708, 920 
WUBDECL. ee ne es ne 627,503,7831) 388,041,215 256, 721,0383] 223,526,203: 15,594 53,365, 653 
OntarloWe erie, 8) e 14, 643, 812 607, 848, 356 9,225,127 7,870, 331 22,048 69, 995,324 
Manitobaly. oc. dsGigs os Ge 55,756, 093 83,214,578 13,562, 157 13, 229, 452 3,173 8,497,110 
Saskatchewan............ 55,749,521 75, 418, 346 16, 248,199 13, 745, 333 1, 8622 5,573, 5302 
Alberta eee. ro EES Ne. 59,388, 900 87,508, 845 20, 563, 676 18,141,001 3,141 9,006,119 
British Columbia......... 102, 142,475 133, 230, 447 37,740, 684 33, 166, 924 6,103 18, 397,210 
ME UK OR Seka5) Seed bina SE Sk, 65, 000 33, 200 15, 832 16, 645 4 14, 604 

Totals, 1955........... 988,362,675 | 1,470,679,433 | 376,716,651 | 328,880,674 55,673 | 173,922,973 

1956 

Newfoundland............ 7,087,125 9, 226,970 1,817,218 1,310, 649 384 735, 584 
Prince Edward Island.... 3,112,529 4,257,948 980, 291 957,901 159 385, 865 
Nove Scotia eee ens 38, 234, 592 49,796, 226 12,078,818 10, 226,172 1, 838 4, 884, 365 
New Brunswick.......... 35, 484, 523 46, 624, 588° 10, 023, 491 8,607,014 1,609 4,197,119 
Quebec ee ees 715,194,636] 439,530,522 287,595,9081) 251,325,598! 16, 853 59,710, 920 
Onitsirtorns ee ceca hoe ee 16,929, 421 681,001, 461 9, 871, 608 8,306, 497 24, 086 78,565,599 
Manitoba... rete. .ooke 62,735, 069 95,214,785 16, 122, 476 14, 405, 628 3,213 9,034, 565 
Saskatchewan............ 63, 833, 661 87,060, 388 18,098,725 15,311, 982 1, 9482 6,178, 253 2 
Sioerine? ee eee 64, 909, 289 98, 896, 213 23,088,309 18,659,270 3,3/1 9,930, 496 
British Columbia......... 125, 476,219 160, 721, 269 42,677,731 36, 988, 374 6, 657 20, 355, 002 
WAERON Sh SA ae eee. i, ok 65, 000 33,260 15,631 18,549 3 14,374 

Totals, 1956.......... 1,133,062,064 | 1,672,363,570 | 422,370,206 | 366,117,634 60,121 | 193,992,142 


Sa SS ee a a ar ee 


1 Statistics of The Bell Telephone Company for both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 
* Excludes wages and employees for rural systems. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Telegraph and 
Telephone Service 


There are some scattered settlements throughout Canada where commercial telephone 
and telegraph companies do not furnish service, yet where adequate communication must 
be provided in the public interest. The Federal Government, therefore, through the 
Minister of Transport, has assumed responsibility for such services as: telegraph and 
telephone connections to scattered settlements on Cape Breton Island; cable services to 
islands in the Bay of Fundy and Prince Edward Island ; certain telegraph lines and a 
telephone service in the Peace River district of Alberta; and a telephone service on the 
Magdalen Islands and in other areas of the Province of Quebec. 


At Dec. 31, 1956, the telegraph and telephone service comprised 1,745 miles of pole 
line, 3,244 miles of open wire, 30 miles of aerial cable, 95 miles of submarine cable, and 
eight radio stations. It provided telephone service for 1,732 subscribers with telephones, 
of whom 444 were served through lines connected to other company exchanges. There 
were 89,064 telegraph messages handled by this service in 1956, operating expenses were 
$444,871 and net revenues $129,817. 


The Northwest Communication System is operated for the Government by the 
Canadian National Telegraphs. It extends northwesterly from Edmonton to the Yukon- 
Alaska border and comprises 1,859 miles of pole line, 71,550 circuit-miles for telegraph 
purposes and 35,354 circuit-miles for telephone connections. The System provides com- 
mercial telephone and telegraph services at airports, settlements and communities in 
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northwest Canada, including Whitehorse, Y.T., and Dawson Creek and Fort St. John, 
B.C. During 1956, 130,669 telephone calls and 80,781 telegraph messages were handled, 
revenue amounted to $2,410,402 and expenditure for operating and maintaining the 
System was $1,893,862. 


PART III.—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS* 


Section 1.—Federal Radio Communication Services 


The administration and regulation of radio communication in Canada is carried out 
by the Telecommunications Branch of the Department of Transport. The radio activities 
of the Branch may be summarized as follows: (1) the administration of national and 
international radio laws and regulations and of regional agreements, involving the issuance 
of radio licences, inspection of radio stations, certification of radio equipment, examination 
of operators, allocation and monitoring of frequencies, study of radio wave propagation, 
compilation and settling of international accounts for radio messages, investigation and 
suppression of inductive interference to radio reception; and (2) construction, maintenance 
and operation of radio communication stations and radio aids to marine and air navigation. 
(See also pp. 894-896.) 


National and international radio laws and regulations include: the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, the Radio Act and Regulations made thereunder; the International Tele- 
communication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the Inter-American 
Radiocommunications Convention; the Inter-American Arrangement Concerning Radio- 
communications; the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement; those Articles of 
the International Civil Aviation Convention applicable to aeronautical radio requirements; 
the Canada Shipping Act and Radio Regulations for Ship Stations issued thereunder, 
and that part of the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea applicable 
to radio requirements for ships. 


Licensing and Operation.—In all branches of radio, basic control is exercised over 
the right to establish a station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, operating 
procedure, and general regulations concerning the manner in which radio stations are used. 


Under the Broadcasting Act reasonably complete and technically acceptable applica- 
tions for licences to establish broadcasting stations, or for modification of existing stations, 
are referred to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the 
Minister of Transport before being finally dealt with by the Department of Transport. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation also controls the linking-up of stations that 
form networks and, in addition, the character of programs being broadcast. With these 
exceptions, the control of broadcasting stations is carried out by the Telecommunications 
Branch of the Department of Transport. 


The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of interfering 
with one another over the entire North American region, particularly at night. A plan 
for the accommodation of the largest number of stations with the least interference was 
evolved as a result of extensive studies conducted by Canada, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, the Bahama Islands, Mexico, and the United States and was embodied 
in the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


Before a new standard broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifications 
can be made in an existing station, engineering briefs covering the selection or change of 
frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antenna system must be 
approved by the Department of Transport and notification sent to the signatory countries 
of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. After the establishment or 
change is completed, proof of performance must be submitted to establish that the actual 
installation is in accordance with the approved plan. 


Ae Except where otherwise indicated, this Part has been revised or prepared by the Department of Transport, 
wa. 
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The allocation of high frequencies and their efficient utilization requires reasonably 
accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere which vary with 
the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information is obtained from hourly 
measurements of the ionosphere made at some 70 points throughout the world and analyzed 
and correlated by the Radio Physics Laboratory, Defence Research Board, Ottawa, and 
by the United States Bureau of Standards at Washington, D.C. The Canadian measure- 
ment stations are located at St John’s, Nfld.; Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island and Baker 
Lake, N.W.T.; Fort Chimo, Que.; Churchill and Headingly, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.; and 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Eight frequency monitoring stations are maintained at suitable 
points across Canada to check operating frequencies of all classes of radio stations to 
ensure that they do not depart from the assigned frequency by an amount greater than 
that permitted by the international conventions. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a 
whole is inspected before the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. Foreign ships 
are subject to inspection before sailing from Canadian ports to ensure that they conform 
with the requirements of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. Also, certain passenger, 
cargo, and other ships plying the Great Lakes are inspected to ensure compliance with the 
requirements of the Agreement between Canada and the United States for the Promotion 
of Safety on the Great Lakes by means of Radio. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
in detail the techniques and materials that may be used, to ensure that such stations will 
satisfactorily perform the function for which they are intended. Rigid standards are also 
in effect for the environmental testing of individual units of aircraft radio equipment, and 
approval is given to manufacturers for each model of equipment which has been demon- 
strated to meet the requirements. Inspections of radio stations aboard civil aircraft of 
all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. In-flight inspections of 
the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new air carrier operations, 
encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the Radio Act provides that 
all operators, both commercial and amateur, must pass examinations to prove their ability 
to operate the respective classes of stations on which they are engaged. Competent 
operators are required on all classes of stations in order that the technical requirements 
prescribed under international agreement be adhered to closely; they are particularly 
essential on ship and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the Radio 
Act the use of electrical equipment that will produce harmful interference to broadcast 
reception is not permitted. The Telecommunications Branch of the Department of 
Transport maintains 60 cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference 
to broadcast reception. In addition to locating the sources of interference, advice is given 
as to how it may be suppressed or eliminated. These cars operate from the permanent 
radio inspection offices located in 27 cities throughout Canada. During the year 1956, 
11,355 sources of interference were located and suppression was obtained in all but a few 
cases. Power lines were the largest single source of interference, constituting 37 p.c. of 
the total. Apart from cases of actual interference, the Branch also gives technical advice 
and assistance to manufacturers of electrical apparatus, in reducing to acceptable levels 
the radio noise (interference) produced by such apparatus. 

Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is brought under strict control in accord- 
ance with Regulations for Controlling Radio Interference and under the authority of 
the Radio Act. Regulations require that radiation from such apparatus, which is liable 
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to cause interference to radio communications, must be suppressed either by shielding or 
by replacing the apparatus with a non-interfering type. The Department of Transport 
conducts type tests on diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by manu- 
facturers, and the types that fulfil the requirements of the Department are listed as non- 
interfering. The radiation from all such sources on communication frequencies must not 
exceed the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards Association. 


Radio Revenue.—Regulations concerning the rendering and settlement of inter- 
national accounts are contained in the International Telecommunication Convention 
and Regulations. Sources of revenue include commercial ship and inter-station messages 
handled by Departmental ships and land stations, radiotelegrams exchanged by foreign 
ships through Canadian coast stations, private commercial traffic via Departmental 
airway radio stations, and radio services rendered to aircraft of private airline companies 
by such stations. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, there were 1,119,987 messages 
handled over marine stations consisting of 43,670,839 words. The revenue therefrom, 
together with revenue from aeronautical messages and from licence fees, examination 
fees, fines and forfeitures, rentals, etc., are given in Table 1. 


1.—Radio Revenue Collected by the Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1956 


Stations Revenue 
$ 

Marine Messages orice cts sila eer tetare soi oloece she te outro hie ne ale aeiae hore etcte ee ctee eo en eee Con 211,880 
Hast: Coast cee itera sles eiche eke aarti eee eth ea cre TR lai o IUT ra orate: Etta nt nn Tae ee 105, 220 
Great Lakes: cdc ctesctetet he «sr ale tele cade Cara de pee oe cate eine ee eee ene 29,172 
West COnsths cares stecctottn wrote MeR evar retetehs occ tolem ric oie teers hoist are ie ere ate arent SURE MEER eT nT eS TT Teee ee 55,324 
HudsoneBay“and: Strait 2f08 Pee. PaO Re ee a ee. Hence eee ae tae 9,081 
Premium revenue sas Mies ob areiereyses choniorene tats cae teietheiec cll aioe oe nat ection nae mee rors 13, 083 
Acronauitical Messages 2 5 2).2 855 ae, SOR. ae loke iw oS ee Oa dares eer wae 430,009 
Private, commercial and aeronautical messages......cccccccccccccscccccsseccesccvscscuccsccce 55, 437 
Radio service: to alrline COMPpAanies. ones oelocees cama sce ee eee toma cminc eae aoe 374,572 
Other; Radio, Revem we sheeccc isd creroosneoie cake Pik toss ote tae aeotel b ntake ee reer inete eines ee tee alten ae es 428,916 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency...............sseee- 1703 
Hines:andforfeitures;underithe RadiopActe teste coe ieee ce ae ence eee 196 
Licence fees (excl. private commercial broadcasting stations)..........scccesecssccccccccececes 205, 488 
Rentals rt re os re ore oe ee ee ee eee cee Oe ee 184,501 
Miscellaneousa2. ccadlad. ih aise neers SRS ea ae tee I ee eee 38,028 
Totals eee 35 FI eee ao Oe BOON OLCOTT CEO POT I aE 1,071,805 

Collected from the issuance of private commercial broadcasting stations licences................-- 355, 884 


THE TELECOMMUNICATIONS BRANCH OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Radio in Canada traces its origin to the year 1900 when wireless telegraphy was 
introduced and placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. The 
first commercial radio circuit was established between Chateau Bay, Que., and Belle Isle 
in the Strait of Belle Isle in 1901, replacing an underwater cable which was difficult to 
maintain. In the first days of radio there did not appear to be any necessity for special 
legislative control, but the growth of this new medium of communication was very rapid 
and the Wireless Telegraph Act of 1905 became the first legislation in Canada controlling 
radio communication. 

Radio regulation and radio coast station services were under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Public Works until 1909 at which time they were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries where they remained until 1930, with the exception of 
the period 1914-1922 when they were under the jurisdiction of the Department of Naval 
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Services. In 1930, when a separate Marine portfolio was established, they became a 
_ Branch of that Department and then in 1936 a Division of the Air Services Branch of the 
newly formed Department of Transport. In 1936 an aviation radio service was organized 
within the Radio Division, and to it in 1948 was transferred the Government Telegraph 
and Telephone Service, which had been under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public 
Works since 1879. In 1950, the name was changed to Telecommunications Division, 
and later to Telecommunications Branch. 

The present responsibilities of the Telecommunications Branch include the operation 
of radio aids to marine and air navigation, the regulation of all Canadian radio operations, 
the regulation of overseas cable communication services, the administration of the inter- 
national telegraph regulations and operation of certain communication services for the 
public and for the handling of meteorological messages. 


Since the end of the War in 1945 a number of radio aids to air navigation have been 
introduced, many of which were the result of wartime development, although much 
additional work was necessary to make them acceptable for service to civil aircraft. 
Through the medium of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), established 
in December 1944, it has been possible for participating administrations to reach agree- 
ment on desired systems and procedures. Probably no other single factor has contributed 
so much to the expansion of co-ordinated aviation telecommunications, Typical of new 
systems are the Instrument Landing Systems (ILS), Ground Control Approach (GCA), 
the Very High Frequency Omni-directional Ranges (VOR), and Surveillance Radar 
(see pp. 897-898). Also of importance to air navigation has been the development of 
integrated communication networks by landline and radio for the transmission of air 
traffic control and general airline operational messages. As these networks become more 
extensive and messages flow between a larger number of points, complicated relay stations 
are needed to keep message handling-time low. One of these relay stations has recently 
been constructed in the new signal centre at Gander, Nfld. 


For all point-to-point communication systems, the trend has been toward automatic 
methods, as evident by the conversion of many radio circuits to radio teletype operation. 
In the field of international air-ground communication, the important development has 
been the changeover from radiotelegraph to radiotelephone. For the handling of meteoro- 
logical data, facsimile has been introduced. Maps are transmitted by this means over 
both commercial and Department of Transport radio circuits, many of which have been 
especially designed for the purpose. 

During the past ten years emphasis has been given to the modernizing of radio equip- 
ment used in aiding marine navigation. The development of efficient shipborne radar 
has minimized to some extent the need for new types of short-range navigation aid stations 
on shore. However, better medium-distance aid became necessary and was satisfied by 
the continuation and improvement of the wartime LORAN system. In ship-shore com- 
munications there has been a changeover from radiotelegraph to radiotelephone and a 
substantial expansion of the latter service for inland and coastal shipping. Of major 
significance in this connection is the Great Lakes Agreement with the United States 
respecting radiotelephone operation. 

The number of radio stations regulated under the Radio Act and the Canada Shipping 
Act increased from 8,762 at Mar. 31, 1947, to 26,998 at Mar. 31, 1955. At the end of the 
War there was a large pent-up demand for new radio systems, both public and private. 
International planning, which is conducted by the International Telecommunications 
Union, was postponed during the war period, and at the first postwar Conference held at 
Atlantic City in 1947 all of the vast technological development that had taken place before 
and during the War had to be considered. Since the 1947 meeting there has been a series 
of subsidiary conferences notable among which was the Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference in Geneva in 1951, at which a major step in international frequency 
planning was taken through the development of an implementation program for the 
allocation tables adopted at Atlantic City. Implementation of the new frequency arrange- 
ment is nearing completion. 
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The major developments in radio services in the past ten years include: broadcasting— 
both sound radio and television; telephone and telegraph company microwave systems; 
and mobile radio service for fire and police departments, taxis, railroads, power and oil 
distribution, construction operations, etc. The major build-up in military radio defence 
systems has also been most significant, particularly those installed in Canada by United 
States forces, because these are fully subject to the provisions of the Radio Act. 


Most radio systems are becoming increasingly complex as new types of equipment are 
installed. For instance, the radio relay apparatus used by telephone and telegraph com- 
panies is capable of providing hundreds of circuits on one radio transmitter. Sound radio 
broadcasting has made use of complex directional antennae to permit the establishment 
of many more stations than previously thought possible with the limited number of channels 
available. 


It may be noted that it has been the policy in recent years to turn, wherever possible, 
government-owned telegraph facilities over to private communication interests operating 
in the areas concerned. Some expansion of public communication services has taken 
place in other areas, but largely as a by-product at stations established for other purposes. 


In addition to the radio services under its own control the Department of Transport 
is concerned with the regulation of the radio services of other government departments, 
public and private radio services including radio stations on ships and aircraft registered 
in Canada, with special reference to the assignment of suitable frequencies and the applica- 
tion of techniques compatible with frequency planning. The following Federal Govern- 
ment departments and agencies use radio to facilitate their operations: the Department of 
National Defence, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, the Department of Fisheries, the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Department of National 
Revenue, the Department of Public Works, the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, the National Research Council and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 


Subsection 1.—Radio Services 


Services of the Telecommunications Branch of the Department of Transport in aid 
of marine and aeronautical navigation and meteorological communications are described 
in this subsection. Details may be obtained on request from the Department of Transport, 
Ottawa. 


Radio Aids to Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided 
for about 4,000 radio-equipped Canadian vessels and almost as many foreign ships using 
Canadian waters. A safety and communications service for shipping is provided covering 
the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson 
Bay and Hudson Strait. 


Coast Radio Stations.—Coast stations provide a safety watch and communications 
service for ships at sea and provide, as well, regularly broadcast weather reports, storm 
warnings and notices of dangers to navigation. The stations carry out communications 
by radiotelegraph and/or radiotelephone, and many of them provide connections to land 
telephone lines so that ships may communicate directly with any telephone subscriber. 
At Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN), shortwave facilities are furnished for world-wide 
communications. These stations participate in the Commonwealth long-range ship 
communication scheme. 


The coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, in addition to the regular 
services, provide commercial communications for posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and various prospecting and development organizations, make weather observations, 
handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with information, landing conditions and 
direction finding bearings. 
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Direction Finding Service.—Coast radio direction finding stations, operated on the 
Atlantic Coast and on Hudson Bay and Strait, enable ships to obtain a line of bearing 
from the station. No charge is made for this service. 


A chain of automatic radiobeacon stations is also maintained to provide a navigational 
aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken by ships. These 
stations are arranged, where possible, in groups of three, transmitting on a common 
frequency but in proper time sequence so as to avoid interfering with one another. A 
navigator may thus obtain three bearings within three consecutive minutes and fix his 
location. A number of radiobeacons are synchronized with fog alarms at the same point, 
for distance finding in foggy weather. Ships may also request the transmission of signals 
from the coast stations for direction finding purposes. 


Loran Stations.—Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation which 
provides accurate fixes at distances up to 600 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. 
Two Loran stations operate in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West 
Coast. These stations, in conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast 
Guard, give service to ships and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Radar.—It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar, a valuable 
aid to marine navigation, and many important buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to 
increase their radar visibility. Two shore-based radar installations are in operation—one 
at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Harbour and the other on the Lion’s Gate 
Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 

Miscellaneous Services.—Lighthouses, particularly at locations where they would 
otherwise be completely cut off from summoning help in case of illness, are provided with 
low-power transceivers for use in emergencies. Lighthouse radiophone stations are organized 
into groups working into a control station. 

Ships at sea may obtain medical advice from any coast station. The messages are 
delivered to the port medical officer of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and replies are transmitted to the ship free of charge. 

Radio and radar equipment used aboard vessels of the federal marine, pilotage and 
canal services, on vessels operated by the Department of Fisheries, the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys and the Department of National Revenue and on Canadian 
National Railway ferries is maintained by the Telecommunications Branch of the 
Department of Transport. 


Radio Aids to Aeronautical Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided 
from coast to coast and from the Canada-United States border to the Arctic along and off 
the airways, and are used by many Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian 
territory. Trained engineers and technicians are assigned to six district offices located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., and 
Moncton, N.B., to carry out the construction and efficient operation of facilities, 

Radio Ranges.—The principal radio aid to air navigation provided by the Department 
of Transport is the low-frequency radio range station, located approximately every hundred 
miles along airways. It provides specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible 
signals and the signals may also be used for the purpose of obtaining direction finding 
bearings. In addition, radiotelephone communications are provided between ground and 
aircraft, by which means pilots may obtain weather data, air traffic control instructions 
and other information concerning the safety of flights. 

There are now being constructed a number of very high frequency omni-directional 
ranges (VOR). Unlike the existing radio range stations, this type of facility does not limit 
the aircraft using the station to one of four distinct courses, but enables the pilot to select 
his desired course. A six-station omni-range airway between Montreal, Que., and Windsor, 
Ont., with standard 200-watt installations located at Montreal, Ottawa, Stirling, Toronto, 
London and Windsor is in operation. Work is progressing on six additional stations for 
a high-altitude airway from Toronto, Ont., to Winnipeg, Man., and on one isolated 
station at Gander, Nfld. 
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Beacons, Markers, etc.—Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with 
which pilots may use their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional 
bearings. Fan markers, operating on very high frequencies, are usually placed on an 
airway so as to inform the pilot when he may safely lose altitude after passing high terrain 
or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Station location markers are 
similar to fan markers except that the signal radiated is such that aircraft may receive 
the same indication irrespective of the direction of flight. They are installed at the same 
location as a radio range to enable a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station, 
thus obtaining definite indication of position. Station location markers are installed at 
most radio range sites. 


Radar.—Long-range (150 nautical-mile) surveillance radars are being installed at 
15 major airports from Halifax to Vancouver for air traffic control purposes. Short-range 
(40 nautical-mile) radars will also be installed at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver airports. A 50-mile range surveillance radar at Gander forms part of a 
complete ground controlled approach radar facility. 


Instrument Landing Systems.—Instrument landing systems provide radio signals 
which, when received by special radio equipment aboard aircraft, permit pilots to approach 
airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An installation normally consists 
of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance to the runway, a glide path transmitter 
for slope guidance to the approach end of the runway, two marker transmitters giving 
distance indications from the runway and a low-power radiobeacon (compass locator) 
to assist in holding procedures and lining up on the localizer course. The localizer and 
marker transmitters operate on very high frequencies, the glide path on ultra high fre- 
quencies and the compass locators on low and medium frequencies. Twenty-six instrument 
landing systems are in operation. 


Aeronautical Communications Stations.—To assist in providing communication between 
aircraft and ground, radio stations are located at strategic points across the country, 
including the Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high frequencies, 
provide communication to both domestic and international air carriers. The international 
communications stations form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international 
aviation. They may be grouped as follows: (1) communication for meteorological services; 
(2) communication for the air traffic control services; and (3) communication for the 
benefit of the airline operating agencies, with their aircraft and between their despatch 
offices. 


Meteorological Communications Stations.—Six stations whose primary function 
is weather reporting are located at strategic points throughout the country from coast to 
coast and into the Far North; some are located in remote areas where radio is the only 
means of communication. 


Supplementing the facsimile wire-line services, the transmission of weather maps is 
extended by radio to points in northern Canada that cannot be served by wire lines. 


Subsection 2.—External Telecommunication Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 
to maintain and operate, in Canada and elsewhere, external telecommunication services 
for the conduct of public communications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone, 
and any other means of telecommunication between Canada and any other place, and 
between Newfoundland and any other part of Canada; to make use of all developments 
in cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; 
to conduct investigations and research with the object of improving the telecommunication 
service generally and to co-ordinate Canada’s external telecommunication services with 
the telecommunication services of other parts of the Commonwealth. 
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Soon after its establishment, the Corporation embarked on a program of expan- 
sion of overseas services designed to meet anticipated requirements of the future. In 
November 1953, the Corporation, on behalf of Canada, entered into an agreement with 
interests in the United States for the construction and maintenance of a transatlantic 
telephone cable. The laying of the first section of the cable started from Clarenville, 
Nfid., in June 1955, and the whole system was placed in service on Sept. 25, 1956. Total 
cost of the project amounted to approximately $40,000,000 of which the Corporation’s 
share was about one-tenth. A second transatlantic cable will be laid by 1961 and will be 
financed by the United Kingdom and Canadian Governments. It will provide 60 telephone 
circuits, each capable of being transposed into 48 telegraph circuits. . 


Transpacific radiotelephone and radiotelegraph services began operating from Van- 
couver to Australia and New Zealand on Nov. 1, 1956. Direct radiotelegraph service to 
Japan commenced in June 1957. Augmentation of overseas radiotelegraph facilities at 
Yamachiche and Drummondville, Que., became necessary as a result of the expansion of 
existing services and the introduction of new direct radiotelegraph circuits. 


In December 1956, the Corporation initiated and brought into service International 
Telex, an overseas teleprinter switching system by means of which the user can teletype 
directly to a correspondent. Service is available across Canada. 


Section 2.—Other Government, Miscellaneous and Commercial 
Radio Communication Services 


Radio services have been established by all provincial governments, mainly for police, 
highway and forestry protection purposes. 


Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio to 
facilitate operations. This increase is noted in all municipal services using radio as a 
medium of communication with vehicles, i.e., police, fire, engineering, hydro, etc. In 
addition, the trend toward expansion in the employment of radio for urban mobile com- 
munication has shown no signs of abating. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, 
ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical 
have participated extensively in this increase. Public mobile radio relay message services 
(telephone answering service) have also been licensed to operate in most of the larger 
cities. | 

Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have considerably expanded their use of radio in both 
urban mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


Commercial Radio “Communication Services.—The North-West Telephone 
Company operates-a radiotelephone service between points in British Columbia not 
hitherto served by telephone. Under licences granted by the Department of Transport, 
the Company has established a number of permanent public commercial radiotelephone 
stations that are authorized to provide communication to private commercial radiotelephone 
stations located at isolated points in the Province. The Company is also licensed to 
establish limited coast stations at Lulu Island, Powell River, Vancouver, Nanaimo, 
Victoria, Harrison Lake, Parksville, Alert Bay, Campbell River, Hardwicke Island, 
Halberg, Sumas Mountain, and Prince Rupert, B.C., to provide a ship-to-shore service. 
These stations, used in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchange, provide a 
duplex-radiotelephone service to isolated points and to certain ships at sea. They also 
provide a limited amount of service to stations of the land mobile category. 
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The North-West Telephone Company is also licensed to provide emergency radio- 
telephone communication at any point in British Columbia and to carry out tests for 
extending the existing radiotelephone service throughout the Province. 


To provide trans-river communication in the lower St. Lawrence area, the following 
companies operate stations in the Province of Quebec at La Malbaie, Tadoussac, Riviére-du- 
Loup, Rimouski, Matane, Montmagny, St. Antoine, Ile aux Grues, Cap Chat, Forestville, 
Trinity Bay, Sept-Iles, Baie Comeau, Clarke City, Gaspe Copper Mines, Mont Louis, 
Chicoutimi, and Tour 4 Pica: La Compagnie de Téléphone de Charlevoix et Saguenay, 
La Compagnie de Téléphone de Kamouraska, the Quebec Telephone Corporation, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence Telephone Company and La Compagnie du Téléphone Saguenay. 


The wire facilities between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, N.S., between Saint John, 
N.B., and Halifax, N.S., between Red Head, N.B., and Mount Hanley, N.S., between 
Lutz Mountain (Moncton), N.B., and Egmont, P.E.I., and between Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., and New Glasgow, N.S., are supplemented by radiotelephone connections. 


Stations at Saint John, Red Head, and Lutz Mountain (Moncton) are operated by 
the New Brunswick Telephone Company. The terminals at Digby, Halifax, New Glasgow 
and Mount Hanley are operated by the Maritime Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The stations at Charlottetown and Egmont are operated by the Island Telephone 
Company. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada provides a Jand mobile terminal radio- 
telephone service at numerous points in Ontario and operates a microwave link between 
Toronto and Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que., which carries television programs and is 
capable of providing many additional telephone circuits. Radio links are also maintained 
between Pelee Island and Leamington, Ont., and across the St. Lawrence between Sorel 
and Joliette, Que. 


The Canadian National Railway Company operates an extensive radiotelegraph and 
radiotelephone service in Newfoundland including links between Table Mountain, Nfid., 
Cape North, N.S., and New Waterford, N.S. This Company is also authorized to provide 
a limited coast-station service at Port aux Basques, Nfld. 


The Canadian National Railway Company and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
have jointly established microwave circuits between Toronto and Windsor, and between 
Montreal and Quebec City. ; 


The Avalon Telephone Company operates public commercial stations in Newfoundland 
to supplement its wire lines and to provide telephonic communication with isolated 
communities. 


The Manitoba Telephone System operates radiotelephone links involving stations 
at the following points: Riverton, Manigotagan, Hecla Island, Gimli, Norway House, 
Bissett, Great Falls, The Pas, Snow Lake and Winnipeg. In addition, the System 
operates stations at Gimli, The Pas and Norway House to provide terminal service for 
ships operating on Lake Winnipeg. 


Norwesto Communications Limited operates a public commercial radiotelephone 
service to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations at isolated 
points throughout the northwestern part of the Province of Ontario. Stations are located 
at Kenora, Red Lake, Ball Lake, Sioux Narrows, Dryden, Sioux Lookout, Minaki and 
Redditt, which are used in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges. 


The Red Lake Telephone Company operates a public commercial radiotelephone 
station at Madsen, Ont., to provide a connection between the local wire telephone system 
and the Norwesto Communications Limited network. 


The Okanagan Telephone Company operates a public radiotelephone service between 
Revelstoke and Arrowhead, B.C., and a public commercial terminal] station at Kelowna 
to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations at isolated points in 
the Kelowna area. 
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Section 3.—Broadcasting in Canada* 


Broadcasting in Canada as it has developed over a period of more than thirty-five years 
is a combination of public and private enterprise. Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 32), authority for broadcasting service is vested in a Board of eleven 
Governors, appointed by the Governor General in Council and chosen to give representa- 
tion to the principal geographical divisions of Canada. The Board is directly responsible 
to Parliament for carrying on a national broadcasting service in Canada and for the 
policies of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. It also administers and supervises 
regulations pertaining to broadcasting which are observed by both the CBC and privately 
owned stations. 


As of Mar. 31, 1957, there were 22 CBC radio stations and ten CBC television stations; 
203 privately owned radio stations and 30 privately owned television stations. All the 
privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned radio stations operate 
in partnership with the CBC in helping to distribute national radio and television services 
over five networks operated by the CBC—in radio, the Trans-Canada, Dominion and 
French networks, and in television, the English and French networks. 


The privately owned stations are subject to licensing control by the Department of 
Transport and to CBC regulations authorized by Parliament. Their primary purpose is 
to provide community service in the locality where they are situated. Many stations 
are located in small urban centres and se1 ve, as well, the larger population located in the 
surrounding rural areas. Others serve cities and their surrounding towns and rural areas, 
providing alternative programs to those of the CBC. In sparsely populated areas where 
privately owned stations would not be economical the CBC provides service through 
unattended, low-power relay transmitters. Many of the privately owned stations form 
an integral part of the national networks as outlets for national service programming, 


The Chairman of the Board of Governors is required to devote the whole of his time 
to the performance of his duties under the Act. Members of the Board are not paid and 
must take an oath of office disclaiming any personal interests in broadcasting, and review 
broadcasting activities in Canada generally in the interests of the country as a whole. 
Policy is determined and supervised by the Board but day-to-day operations and executive 
direction of the CBC are conducted by the General Manager. The CBC is responsible 
for the regulations controlling the establishment of networks and the proportion of time 
that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs, but it neither exercises nor 
authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf, censorship of any broadcast 
program. The responsibility of observing regulations rests with individual] station manage- 
ment. 


The general principles of this system, as established by Parliament, have been approved 
by fourteen Parliamentary Committees and two Royal Commissions. 


Radio Broadcasting Facilities.—As stated above, the CBC operates three networks: 
the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks serving English language audiences from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the French language network extending from Moncton, N.B., 
to Edmonton, Alta. As at Mar. 31, 1957, the Trans-Canada network was made up of 
26 basic stations—13 CBC-owned and 13 privately owned. There were 19 supplementary 
Stations, four of which were CBC-owned Newfoundland stations. The Dominion net- 
work consisted of 31 basic stations of which 30 were privately owned. Nineteen supple- 
mentary privately owned stations also received Dominion network service. The French 
network had five basic stations, four of which were CBC-owned and one privately owned, 
and 20 privately owned affiliated supplementary stations. 


Table 2 lists the broadcasting stations of the CBC radio networks. 


* Prepared under the direction of J. A. Ouimet, General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa. 
The history of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 737-740. 
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2.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Radio Networks as at Mar. 31, 1957 


Norr.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. The symbols used in the Power column 
have the following meanings: DA-1, one directional antenna both day and night; DA-2, two directional antennae, 
one in daylight, the other at night; DA-N, single directional antenna used at night only. Wattage of some stations 


differs between day and night as shown. 


Station Location es 
ke. 

Trans-Canada Basic Network- 
*CBI Svdney gins Aes , 140 
*COBH UHaltlax aekee. ener 1,330 
*CBA le packvillevesee ne ores 1,070 
CHSIe SamtJobhneecrnn tere 1,150 
CENBi_ Fredericton. «spe ce. 550 
*OBMeaaoMontresl es sae yeseee 940 
FO BOM _Ottawalpeweneeenee or 910 
CIWS wkingston ase ee aoe 960 
*@ Bile ee LOrontOl, see ee 740 
CHCHE NortheBaycanucee oe 600 
Chin Kirkland Wakes ee. 560 
CaAcGBo bimmins ee ee 680 
CKSO Sudbury =. caso vee 790 
+0. BEY GeWin dsc ateeer eee 1,550 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie...... 1,490 
CKPR, Kort William o-. 2.2.3 580 
<CB Wiss aVnnipereii cn. tents ae 990 
(CBik¢ge Resina dss. cele paee 540 
*C BoXeae Hammonton eeererenre: 1,010 
*GBXAS Eh amontouses nest 740 
CJlOCG ethbridges sc ee 1,220 
CHIC mmekamloonsene tase ae 910 
CKON Kelowna. 241-2 ake: 630 
(OAS ar mllorailes. yess tet ce tyes 610 
*@ BS UigeeeVanCOuverss.. e550: 690 
*CFPR Prince Rupert........ 1,240 

Trans-Canada Supple- 
mentary— 

=tOB NiSeStadohniss oneneat 640 
-@D Yous Come brooke neers. 790 
*CBGEt Gand era Sennen see 1,450 
'@ Bie sGranddlallsenen sacs 990 
CKBW Bridgewater.........- 1,000 
CKMR Neweastle............ 790 
Cl QGeiQuebectter ss. ee 1,340 
@KOCs Hann tonsa cea: 1,150 
CHLEOSSt]fhomass. rien: 680 
CHO Sarntateeeng ene 1,070 
CHARS hlintPlones.. eo eee 590 
CFGP Grande Prairie....... 1,050 
CICENe Nelsonet ea eeeee 1,240 
CKPG Prince George........ 550 
CJDC. Dawson Creek........ 1,350 
CICA Edmonton een et: 930 
@KEC Ke Reoina eee ye eter 620 
CMa Cy Caleary esc sen ee 960 
CKEC New Glasgow........ 1,230 


Dominion Basic Network— 
CICB Sy. dney* sas eee 1,270 


CHINSSHalitaxens eaerocee 960 
CUP XesAnticonish ec. sce 580 
CILSeeYarmoith:..e aes 1,340 
CFCY- Charlottetown®....... 630 
CASCW *Monetoni seen ee 1,220 
CHBG sSaintJohue: 2 ee 930 
CKNB Campbellton......... 950 
CRESS Sherbrooke wens cee 1,240 


CECE | Montreale. ees ees ce 
CKOYPOttaAwa eee oe 1,310 


CHONMRembrokés-- seneen 1,350 
CHIR Brockvalles-4.. eae 1,450 
CHEX Peterborough......... 1, 430 


*CJBCreLoronto soem iee fee 860 
CREPE etondoness. eto eo ae 


50, 000 
5,000 DA 
5,000 DA 
50, 000 
1,000 DA 
5,000 DA 
5,000 DA-N 
5,000 DA-N 
10,000 DA 
250 
1,000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
250 
10,000 D 
5,000 DA-N 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
10, 000 
250 


5,000 D 
1,000 DA-N 


5,000 DA-N 


50, 000 
5,000 DA 


Station Location 


Dominion Basic Network— 
eGhatham<o ion at. 


Prince Alberts sss 
SaskatOonwes sade 
Moose Jaw........... 
CR MeRevinateya ees 
CER Ne dmontonss...asee" 
CECIN#Calearyerm: asnees ee 
CHW K- Chilliwacks.. 0.0: 
CJOR ce Vancouversss epee 
CUMIE SEV icteriates ie eee 


Dominion Supplementary— 
CHMLeanamiltonr.. serceete. 
CKTB 
CroR 


CHINOsSud burveees. pene 
CHAT Medicine Hat......... 
MELON eek oe eee 


Quecbéei gees. eee 


CAKGNDXS Win shaman, neem 
CEOS Owen Sound: =)... 
CKiLW “Windsor tw aie oee 
CLR D Red Deers vr. a ee 
CLG reWinestone. ya eee 
CKO Rentictontet: teh oes 


French Basic Network— 
*CBJ Ghicoutimi?s iene 
tC BV = QOuebectseanae oe 
© 3 ee Wontrenless ener. 


French Supplementary— 
CJEM Edmundston.......... 
GUIBRraRimouskies steerer 
CHI Sherbrooke... ese 
CHGB Ste. Anne-de-la- 

Pocablere sachin sere: 
@KGH Sule es ee ete ee 
CJFP --Riviére-du-Loup....-- 
CRY DaValid Orne eer: 
CHAD ZAM OS Sa tak eauere er 
CACRINGR OW nis eer eae 
CK ES Pillaisarre-.e eee ne 
CKLD Thetford Mines....... 
CHC Minamiing sere 
@CKSB St. Bonitaceaa. hese 
CHBAS Hodmontoniecenae a. 
CHIN Sm Sas katOOneta: cee 
CFRG Gravelbourg.......... 
CHINO Wudburyaes esas 
GBs Matanes cee 


Power 


watts 


1,000 DA 


5, 000 
10,000 DA-N 
1,000 DA 
5,000 DA 
5,000 DA-1 


5,000 DA-N 
1,000 DA 


10,000 DA 
5,000 
50,000 
5,000 DA-1 
5,000 DA 


1,000 DA 
10,000 DA-N 
1,000 DA-N 


5,000 DA-1 
1,000 DA-N 
250 
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Television Broadcasting Facilities.—As at Mar. 31, 1957, there were 34 television 
broadcasting stations in operation on the English network (eight of which were CBC- 
owned) and three under construction. On the French network, six stations were in opera- 
tion (two of which were CBC-owned) and one was under construction. These stations 
were located and powered as follows:— 


3.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Television Networks as at Mar. 31, 1957 


Nors.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


Power Power 
Station Location ony Station Location oe —_—_—— 
0 Video | Audio ne! | Video | Audio 
kw. kw. kw. kw. 
English Network— English Network—concluded 
GIONSTV St, John's... .. 6. | 21 11 CFRN-TV Edmonton........ 3 {180.3 | 90.43 
*CFLA Goose Bay....... 8 0.348) 0.174) CHCT-TV Calgary.......... 2 1100 50 
*CEFSN Harmon Field.... 8 0.490} 0.245) *CBUT Vancouver........ 2 47.6 25.4 
CJCB-TV . Sydney........... 4 1100 60 CKNX-TV Wingham......... 8 | 20 12 
*CBHT lok Nch ae page ae 3. | 56.5 33.8 CFCY-TV_ Charlottetown....| 13 38.6 19.3 
CHSJ-TV Saint John....... 4 1/100 50 CKGN-TV North Bay......, 10 | 28.5 | 14.25 
CKOW-LV> iMonetoni:.= ..2. 7 lL Ass 15 CFCL-TV Timmins......... 6 18.5 9.25 
CKMI-TV Quebec........... 5 5.6 Was CJLH-TV Lethbridge....... 7 (102.8 | 57.5 
*CBMT Montreal......... 6 | 43.8 | 26.2 CHEK WaCtOrlanse ee 6 1.8 0.9 
*CBOT Ottawartit- sy ors 4150) 11 2647 
CHEX-TV Peterborough.....| 12 |102 61.2 || Under Construction— 
CKWS-TV_ Kingston......... 11 {101 60.6: CJOX-TV  Argentia..........| 10 0.190} 0.097 
*CBLT OLONGOME eR. 9 | 99.5 | 53.5 CHAT-TV Medicine Hat..... 6 4.78 | 2.39 
WR VER-CV.. “Barrie. s:::..7005 ates feild! 7 CFCR-TV Kamloops........ 4 0.10 | 0.05 
CHCH-TV Hamilton......... 11 {100 60 
CKCO-TV_ Kitchener........ 13 | 31.4 | 16.9 ||French Network— 
CFPL-TV ondon 10 |325 195 CJBR-TV  Rimouski........ a | o420et 19P4 
CKLW-TV Windsor.......... 9 1178 107 CFCM-TV Quebec...:....... AY 412.6516. 38 
CKSO-TV  Sudbury.......... 5 1.74] 0.87 || *CBFT Montreal... 373; : 2 100 50 
CJIC-TV Sault Ste. Marie. . DEA 28 15 *CBOFT Ottawa 1 17 
CFCJ-TV Port Arthur...... 2 5.10} 2.55 |) CKRS-TV  Jonquiére.........| 12 | 20 10 
*CBWT Winnipeg es. can APN OOS Mae OL CHLT-TV_ Sherbrooke....... 7 1170 100 
CKX-TV Brandon) ss seen 5 19.3 9.65 
CFQC-TV_  Saskatoon........ 8 |100 60 Under Construction— 
ie Kt Vi Regina... ..:. 2... 2 |100 53.5 CKERN-1V Rogyn.c. os. 4 | 50 25 


It was estimated that at the end of March 1957 more than 86 p.c. of all Canadians 
were within reach of the national television system. Microwave facilities linking television 
stations from coast to coast for instantaneous telecasting of programs are under con- 
struction and will extend from coast to coast by mid-1958. 


When television broadcasting began in September 1952, 146,000 television sets were 
in use in Canada. One year later the number had tripled and by March 1957 more than 
2,550,000 receivers were in use in Canadian homes. 


~ 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Service.—The Corporation’s Head Office 
is located at Ottawa and provides over-all direction for the English and French language 
television and radio services through the CBC’s seven operations divisions: British Colum- 
bia; Prairies; Ontario and English networks; Quebec and French networks; Maritimes; 
Newfoundland; and the International Service. To give expression to varying interests 
across Canada, the CBC maintains offices and production facilities at St. John’s, Nfld., 
Sydney and Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., Chicoutimi, Quebec and Montreal, Que., 
Ottawa, Toronto and Windsor, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., 
and Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Domestic Radio Program Service-—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, 82,329 
programs representing 25,415 hours of broadcasting were presented over the CBC Trans- 
Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours in 1954-55, 
75 p.c. was scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network released 
4.3 p.c. and the remainder was released on the French network. 
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The CBC originated and produced 92.5 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the 
remainder, 1 p.c. came from private stations and 6.5 p.c. were exchange programs from the 
United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. An analysis of network programs 
by categories for 1956-57 shows that, as in previous years, a large proportion of CBC 
radio network time was devoted to music—an estimated 44 p.c. News and weather 
ranked next in order of broadcast time with 12 p.c. Table 4 presents an estimate of the 
hours of radio programs by category. The figures are based on programs on all three 
CBC radio networks, ‘live’, recorded, or recorded for later presentation. They do not 
include the ‘delayed’ presentation of programs that are transmitted at different times by 
different sections of the network to meet the convenience of listeners in the various time 
zones. However, they do include regional programming presented on sections of the 
network exclusively for listeners in the areas served by such regional breakdowns of the 
network. The classifications in this table are based on the predominant function of each 
program although many programs serve more than one interest at the same time. 


* 


4.—Classification of CBC Radio Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1957 


Distri- Distri- 
Class of Program Hours | bution of Class of Program Hours | bution of 
Hours Hours 
No p.c. No p.c. 
Music lie htae gwen euen sree cers 7,822 30.8 || School, youth educational........ 540 2A 
Music ‘serious ie ste ie ee nae 3,506 13.8 Political, controversial........... 406 1.6 
News), weathered. ..sick ce mires 2,997 18 Miscellaneous information........ Zot 0.9 
Miscellaneous entertainment...... 2,580 10.2 Othen countries. tees. 5 ce oe 236 0.9 
Drain We ern ane oie ln ios 1,797 AY Social and human relations....... 179 0.7 
Farm and fisheries............... 1,285 5.1 Science and nature...) ......... 42 0.2 
Canadian ideas and heritage...... 1,171 4.7 Cherb cocoa. oh ne Bene nae 104 0.4 
Religiousttert nade rmn. - asc 971 3.8 
Homeand hob byen enc. a cee: 878 3.4 
Sports es eee eed panes ene 664 2.6 Totals evar wee oe 20,415 100.0 


Domestic Television Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, the 
CBC English-language television network presented 2,511 hours of programming. Of 
this, 58 p.c. was produced by CBC, 38 p.c. was drawn from sources in the United States, 
2 p.c. from non-CBC sources in Canada, and 2 p.c. from the United Kingdom and other 
countries. Of the 2,794 hours presented by the CBC French-language television network, 
70 p.c. originated with the CBC, 3 p.c. with other Canadian sources, and 17 p.c. with 
sources in France. The remaining 10 p.c. was procured in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other countries. 


5.—Classification of CBC Television Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1957 


Distri- Distri- 
Class of Program Hours | bution of Class of Program Hours | bution of 
Hours Hours 
No p.c. No p.c. 
Drains, JOR rat eieett a5 eee 1,927 36.3 Science) nature. cv asinieis oo: bee oe 123 2.3 
Variety, other entertainment..... 944 Whats School, youth educational........ 104 2.0 
SDOLKS SE Geel er eae en 609 11.5 || Political, controversial..........-. 94 1.8 
News nweatler nes scree meets 314 620° =| SHlomerandsHob Dyan. oe ee oe 92 a 
Canadian ideas and heritage...... 202 3. Su ill Saisie, SerlOUS: 7.5 stide nee e es eee 68 URS: 
Musicmliohteet:.: chi. ustinesitiacees lis 8.3 || Farm and fisheries..........:.... 58 ial 
Other countricsss sac eee 165 3.1 OtRer eae ee oe ee ree oe 20 0.3 
Social and human relations....... 138 2.6 
Miscellaneous information........ 136 2.6 
Relicionk cae tte cree rs 133 2.5 Totals= 2 eee 5,304 100.0 
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Radio and Television Talent.—The CBC is the main single outlet for Canadian talent 
in the fields of music, drama and other entertainment. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, 
a total of 14,514 free-lance artists contributed to the Corporation’s programs. During 
the year, the CBC spent approximately $11,000,000 for talent—$3,500,000 for radio and 
$7,500,000 for television. Of the total, $2,400,000 was for scripts, performing rights, 
music and musical arrangements. The remainder was in the form of direct fees to musicians, 
singers, actors, and other performers. These figures cover ‘outside’ or non-staff talent and 
do not include CBC personnel in such categories as producers and directors, scenery, 
graphics and costume designers, and film editors and commentators. 


CBC International Service (Shortwave).—The International Service, operated by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on behalf of the Government of Canada, is financed 
separately from CBC’s national radio and television service through annual grants by 
Parliament. Headquarters and studios are in the Radio Canada Building at Montreal 
and the Service’s two 50-kw. shortwave transmitters are in Sackville, N.B., 600 miles 
from Montreal. 


The International Service was inaugurated on Feb. 25, 1945, and the first programs 
to Europe were broadcast mainly for Canadian Armed Force personnel. Later, the scope 
was broadened to give listeners in other lands a picture of life in Canada and to explain 
Canada’s part in the United Nations and NATO. News and news commentary are the 
core of the program service and great emphasis is placed on the broadcasting of news 
bulletins to those who live behind the iron curtain. Shortwave broadcasts are now on the 
air some 92 hours a week in the following languages—English, French, German, Dutch, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese (for Brazil), Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Czech, Slovak, 
Russian, Ukrainian, Polish and Hungarian. Programs are also prepared regularly on 
disc or tape and shipped to Austria, Greece and Finland for transmission by the radio 
facilities of those countries. The shortwave transmitters at Sackville are also used to 
broadcast news and other programs to people living in Canada’s Far North beyond the 
signal of the domestic networks. Broadcasts beamed to Kurope in the English and French 
languages are regularly relayed over Station CAE, the Canadian Army radio station in 
Europe. In addition to the regular shortwave programs, the International Service provides 
the Canadian Army station with broadcasts of special events from Canada. 


In addition to its regular schedule of shortwave broadcasting, the International 
Service provides programs for use on the domestic stations and networks of countries all 
over the world. In the main, three types of programs are provided to external radio 
organizations: programs relayed by shortwave for immediate or almost-immediate rebroad- 
cast; recorded broadcasts on tape or disc, usually for only one outlet; and transcriptions 
on processed disc for wide distribution. The third category—transcriptions—is made up 
of recorded music and spoken-word programs (talks, documentaries, etc.) in the English, 
French and Spanish languages. International Services sometimes exchange regular 
programs with other countries. 


More than 300,000 letters have been received from listeners since the start of the 
service. The International Service replies in the language of the letter-writer and forwards 
printed information on a great number of subjects. Seven times yearly the International 
Service publishes an illustrated program schedule which is printed in the languages of the 
shortwave programs and contains information, times and frequencies of the International 
Service shortwave broadcasts. It goes to 180,000 individual listeners in all parts of the 
world. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Finances.—The operations for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1957, resulted in an excess of expenditure over income of $1,561,211 after 
providing $1,969,754 for depreciation. The surplus of the Radio and Integrated Services 
was $202,299 as compared to a deficit of $1,763,510 for the Television Service. 
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The Corporation’s income from all sources was $10,346,563 higher than the previous 
year; contributing to this was an increase of $2,438,200 in net revenue from commercial 
broadcasting activities of the Television Service. The increase in total revenue was 
offset by an advance in expenditures of $10,549,153, attributed to the development of 
the national television service and to the general rise in costs experienced by all industries. 


The cash and investment position as at Mar. 31, 1957, was $4,829,022 lower than at 
Mar. 31, 1956. Working capital was $17,993,620 at the later date as compared with 
$22,518,050 at the earlier date. The decrease was partially accounted for by expenditures 
of $552,885 for extensions and improvements to broadcasting facilities for the Radio 
and Integrated Services and $4,041,261 for the Television Service. 


There were no loans during the year from the Government of Canada. Payments 
on: the principal of loans granted previously amounted to $101,038 for the Radio and 
Integrated Services and $36,975 for the Television Service. 


Statutory payments to the Corporation representing the equivalent of the excise 
tax on the sale of radio and television receivers and associated parts amounted to 
$18,923,029 compared to $22,799,955 for the previous year. Parliament extended the 
grant previously authorized for the five years ended Mar. 31, 1956, to the Radio Broad- 
casting Service toward the anticipated operating deficit and capital expenditures. A 
grant for similar purposes was provided for the Television Service. 


The International Service’s net operating expenditures of $1,566,087 for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1957, are not considered as chargeable to the CBC because grants and 
payments from the Government of Canada are used to serve only listeners within Canada. 


6.—Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1957 


Radio ae ee 
an elevision 
Item Integrated Service Total 
Services 

$ $ $ 
Net Imcomerseer rte strona toes eee poate ae ea Pea ARAN eA Sale A Bis ce 14,511, 082 34,777,883 49,288,965 
Grants under Parliamentary Appropriations...................-.:- 6, 250, 000 12,000, 000 18,250, 000 
Statutory grant under Sect. 14-4 of the Act.........2....--+-+0:+- 6,336, 840 12,586, 189 18, 923, 029 
Commerctaloroadcastingeee oc esc oe ae ce wana ete 1,338,302 9,841, 638 11,179,940 
Broadcasting licence 16es tiie. ciesk cemeteries rere oie ea ee 308, 250 84,000 392,250 
Interest onsinyvestimen tsien iss se nee eee ene toate ee 78,063 227,477 - 305,540 
Prolt Onsale OMDONdS sty La ear ee ene caer itera 14, 480 29,795 44,275 
MasCellanGGUs pee tity ease ee eee oe I tA ae aoe ae 185, 147 8,784 193, 931 
Expenditure ee ee ee eee NSN Neer et rome a 13,705,415 35,175, 007 48,880, 422 
Program ssi ai, aries fs ak it Met el hackt G aa Dh Le oop aie a ne ey tee 11,967,530 19, 689, 784 31,657,314 
IN SINCOLING cas Me cc tacesopt ee RE OL eS LE eee 3,536, 654 5,915, 249 9,451,903 
INGtWwOLk tLADSIMISSTONISChVACCS Meee oe eniaetnin he ameter eres reer 1,663,211 1, 452,334 3,115,545 
IA AIMINISTRA ION Sw ieee aye Sioa Ce Pe hema: 1,855, 089 — 1,855, 089 
Commercial GLviSlOneee, die wae sete ee a OEE: ee ee 730, 625 —_ 730, 625 
Pressyandimnformation:ecrs cated «CRs ene ae eed es 920, 470 —_ 920, 470 
Interest oneloans seitscses: weates sete ean ees eas Re ee 90, 322 831, 403 921,725 
Amortization of improvements to properties held under lease....... 104,972 122,779 227,751 

Integrated services (shared) a. ety eae cisee escort oie einen = —7, 163, 458 7,163,458 — 
Depreciations. 2282 20: Seah ae Re es A oe 603, 368 1,366, 386 1,969,754 

Excess of Income over Expenditure............................0005 202,299 _— _— 
Excess of Expenditure over Imcome......................-0 cece eee — 1,763,510 1,561,211 


Privately Owned Stations.—As stated previously, privately owned broadcasting 
stations are subject to the Radio Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Act and Regulations 
made thereunder, and to the provisions of the Radio Regulations annexed to the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention and Regional Agreements in effect in Canada. 
Since Mar. 31, 1928, private commercial broadcasting station licences have been required 
by Government regulation and both sound and television broadcasting stations are now 
authorized by this class of licence. 
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Any application for a licence to establish a new private station or for an increase in 
power, change of channel, or change of location of any existing private station must be 
referred by the Minister of Transport to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; the 
Corporation after giving public notice thereof in the Canada Gazette will make such 
recommendations to the Minister of Transport as it may deem fit. The approval of the 
Governor in Council must be obtained before any licence for a new private station is 
issued. Private commercial broadcasting station licences are conditional upon the owner- 
ship or control of the stations, and the shares of capital stock of licensed companies in 
certain instances may not be transferred without the permission of the Minister of 
Transport having been first obtained upon the recommendation of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Proof of performance statements showing public service, community 
service and light programming are filed annually with the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Organizational and financial statements are filed annually, on a confidential 
basis, with the Department of Transport. 


The first sound broadcasting in Canada took place when a privately owned communi- 
cations company in Montreal was authorized to transmit programs on an experimental 
basis during the latter part of 1918 and in the winter evenings of 1919 over its Station 
XWA. Under the first licencing regulations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1923, 34 licences 
were issued. By Mar. 31, 1957, the number had increased to 203, of which 169 were AM 
standard band stations, 26 were frequency modulated stations and eight were shortwave 
stations. Of the 169 standard band stations, two were operating with a power of 50,000 
watts, ten with 10,000 watts, 50 with 5,000 watts, 63 with 1,000 watts, 42 with 250 watts 
and two with 100 watts. 


A privately owned broadcasting station is required to pay to the Receiver General 
of Canada an annual licence fee based on the gross revenue for licence fee computation 
for the fiscal year of the station. Because the fiscal years of the privately owned stations 
end at different dates it is difficult to estimate the gross revenue of all stations for any 
one year. The Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting published in 1957 indi- 
_ cates that gross sales for 144 broadcasting stations amounted to approximately $36,000,000 
in 1955, all of which was obtained from commercial advertising. 


The first privately owned television broadcasting station in Canada at Sudbury, 
Ont., was authorized to commence scheduled broadcasting on Oct. 20, 1953. By Mar. 31, 
1957, 30 privately owned television stations were in operation (see Table 3). 


International Agreements.—In 1937 a conference was held at Havana, Cuba, 
to review the broadcasting situation in the North American region and to develop a 
workable plan which would permit the growth of the broadcasting industry. The product 
resulting from the deliberations of that conference was the treaty known as the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement which came into effect in 1941 and was 
extended by an instrument known as the modus vivendi or interim agreement signed at 
Washington in 1946. In 1949 and 1950, conferences were held at Montreal and Washington, 
and a new North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement was drafted in December 
1950 which has been implemented as an administrative arrangement. 


The Canadian-United States Television Agreement provides for the assignment and 
utilization of 82 television channels between 54 and 890 mc/s along the border between 
Canada and the United States of America, within an area of 250 miles on either side of 
the International Boundary. This Agreement provides that all station assignments within 
its scope shall be made in accordance with the Agreement and shall have an effective radi- 
ated power in any vertical or azimuthal plane not in excess of 100,000 watts for Channels 2 
to 6, of 325,000 watts for Channels 7 to 13 and of 1,000,000 watts for Channels 14 to 83. 
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PART IV.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation in 1867 
by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service of Canada 
under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century before Confederation, 
postal services in the Canadian provinces had been controlled by the British Postmaster 
General and administered by his deputies. Under the French régime a courier service 
had been organized as early as 1703 between Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal. In 
1734 a post road was constructed over the same route and post houses, complete with 
post horses and vehicles, were established for the use of travellers. In 1851 the control of 
their post offices was assumed by the different provinces of British North America and 
at Confederation these systems merged to form the Canada Post Office. 


Functions.—The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey 
and deliver postal matter with security and despatch. In discharging these duties it 
maintains post offices and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. 
Associated functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registra- 
tion of letters and other mail for despatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting for COD 
articles, and the transaction of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 
Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office to 
assist other government departments in the performance of certain tasks including the 
sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of government annuity payments, 
the distribution of income tax forms and Civil Service employment application forms, and 
the displaying of government posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all of the functions of the city office. In larger urban 
areas postal stations and sub-post offices have full functions similar to the main post office, 
including a general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter carrier delivery to the 
surrounding area. 


At Mar. 31, 1957, there were 11,879 post offices in operation compared with 11,996 
in 1956. Letter carrier delivery, performed in 140 urban centres, employs over 6,400 
uniformed letter carriers. Postage paid in 1956-57 by means of postage stamps amounted 
to $77,735,659 as compared with $75,559,106 in 1956. Post office money orders, issued 
for any amount not exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, are 
sold at more than 8,000 post offices. Orders payable in Canada only, for amounts not 
exceeding $16 are sold at more than 3,000 additional post offices. Post Office Savings 
Banks operate in all parts of the country and, on Mar. 31, 1957, had total deposits of 
$35,918,499. 


Organization.—The Canada Post Office includes an Operating Service and Head- 
quarters at Ottawa. The Operating Service is organized into five regions each under a 
Regional Director, who is the field representative of the Deputy Postmaster General. 
There are five Headquarters Branches: Administration, Operations, Transportation, 
Financial, and Personnel, each under a Director. Operating and secretarial features in 
the operating field affecting the post offices and local mail services in urban centres are 
taken care of by the local postmaster. District office functions relating to services in 
the district and all inspections and investigations are under District Directors of Postal 
Services in strategic centres across the country. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 
to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides 
several transcontinental flights daily and constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, 
Nfld., to Victoria, B.C., intersected by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every 
quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. Since July 1, 1948, all 
first class domestic mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air 
between one Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. 
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On Apr. 1, 1954, this service was extended to first class items up to and including eight 
ounces in weight. Air stage service provides the sole means of communication with the 
outside for many areas in the hinterland. There were approximately 35,700 miles of 
airmail and air stage routes in Canada in 1957 as compared with 32,447 miles in 1956. 


The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail service that operates 
along about 30,260 miles of track and, in 1957, covered over 43,500,000 service miles. 
The railway mail service employed a staff of 1,190 mail clerks to prepare the mails for 
prompt delivery and dispatch while en route in the railway mail cars. Like its airmail 
service, Canada’s railway mail service is one of the most extensive in the world. 


The rural mail delivery organization provides direct postal facilities to residents in 
the rural sections of the country; approximately 5,399 rural mail routes were in operation 
in 1957, involving over 130,000 route-miles and serving 465,180 rural mail boxes. Rural 
mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 24 miles in length. Con- 
siderable progress has been made towards the development of mail service by means of 
group boxes—a service intended for the more densely populated rural areas and for 
suburban residents not within the area of letter carrier delivery service. About 3,848 
side services were in operation in 1957 to transport mail between post offices, railway 
stations, steamer wharves and airports, and 2,145 stage services operated to convey mail 
to and from post offices not located on railway lines. Transportation of mail by motor 
vehicle on highways is being developed and over 270 such services are in operation. Many 
of these services have replaced or reduced conveyance by rail. A local exchange of mails 
between offices on the route is effected by way-mail wallet. In 1957 there were approxi- 
mately 792 city mail services transporting mail to and from post offices, postal stations 
and sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and delivering parcel post. 
In all, about 12,500 land-mail service couriers are employed and travel in the neighbourhood 
of 50,000,000 miles annually. Land mail services are performed under a contract system, 
the contracts being awarded to the person submitting the lowest tender and competent 
to provide all the requisite equipment. 

Coastal mail service to the more populous centres as well as to many isolated points is 
conducted by 17 contractors who operate as far north along the West Coast as Alaska 
and on the East Coast to the northern part of Labrador. 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s economic 
development during the past ten years. Gross revenue for the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, 
reached an all-time high. 


— Post Office Statistics.—Tables 1, 2 and 3 give the numbers of post offices in opera- 
tion together with revenue and expenditure for the past few years. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation by Province as at Mar. 31, 1954-57 


a 


Province or Territory 1954 1955 1956 1957 
er 5 I: SSS BR NRRSBISe Rseieremreaeaeesceee ee ere Ra ROO ENTE, eR (Tae 
No No No. No 
EE Ants os ok Ss coir a ee 613 626 636 640 
Mueomedward. taland .... oo... 26. . ssc deed so ekee hh 106 105 105 105 
NU es Minders is cnn Sis stad SE et 1,179 1,148 1,124 17. 
ES 9 ehet ele Reis ea ants 2 = OT i led 817 78 3 

ENE ty RE Nila caine rea cela ti ce: 2,507 2,487 2,463 2,435 
SE rt eo ee hang ey 2,630 2,654 2,644 2,627 
NEO nc Soci. ene see ee 824 822 815 817 
MDM BAR a Sct oes, sat ee a Rn eR 1,364 1,347 Pidaz 1,318 
Ere bn ii ease ets ae 1,152 1,156 Laat Baza 
SES ENE HONG RII i Mlle Mina er tet bib ay Sane ie 963 955 947 940 
NDE Gone a Ct te ke at yan eR ay ee 1 16 16 16 
memes’ Termitories............0....0...0. 0 32 33 37 37 
hE INT Sas deste SA Uae Sala a Atl oh a a OO 12,202 12,138 11,996 11,879 
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2,.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1950. 


Surplus (+) 

Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 

, $ $ $ $ 
OE enn ce Yk Fe) ee aden ae Rats wane ire Mma a rae 91,613,618 77,770, 967 67, 943, 476 +9, 827,491 
BOA ye Neda rua aah ad tk tes Re utero ci asta 95,957,469 80, 618, 401 77,642,621 +2,975,780 
TOE PCOS aan a eeta oc ve Or a eette a ARIE wre 101,277, 435 84,528, 655 82,639,741 +1, 888,914 
POSTE wte ceva 1h One Mek DE poe Tete Ree tares ae 105,545, 456 90, 454, 678 91,781, 466 —1,326, 788 
CSV ie ee Nin «ters Bein pile PCr AA ak 5 So ee 122, 266, 675 104, 622, 208 97,973, 263 +6, 648, 945 
LOSS CR  sceoeeee = FUL PARADE onc at ae roe eee 129, 388,365 112,024, 245 105, 553,191 +6, 471,054 
NOB Shr e ttoek ties Da Acie Nib iae easeene caio 129, 889, 325 111, 107, 484 113,581, 752 —2, 474, 268 
i OSs Sage, A ste ee eer ae ti tant Maka Rea UBS LT eaPale: 131,315, 049 123,611, 055 +7,703,994 
LODGE Reel eee Le ee oa OE ee 158, 568, 356 137, 696, 621 127, 421,739 +10, 274, 882 
OS ea pitas Miya kos Baek: eposil tke eee tae, Ves 167,879, 869 145, 823,785 139,992,921 +5, 830, 863 

1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters, and other smaller items. 2 Excludes 


rental of service staff and staff post offices. 


The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 2 are received mainly from postage, either 
in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the postage stamps and 
stamped stationery sold during each of the latest five fiscal years was: $67,182,548 in 
1952-53, $64,546,067 in 1953-54, $74,583,720 in 1954-55, $75,559,106 in 1955-56 and 
$77,735,659 in 1956-57. Receipts from postage meter or postage register impressions 
and postage paid in cash by other means were as follows: $52,733,682 in 1952-53, 
$55,398,788 in 1953-54, $65,516,441 in 1954-55, $70,696,501 in 1955-56 and $78,041,479 
in 1956-57. 


3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


Norse.—Money order commissions are not included in gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal revenue 
include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 1956 1957 Province and Post Office 1956 1957 


$ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. 1,506,873 | 1,578,986 ||Nova Scotia.................. 4,685,219 | 4,883,169 
Botwood evan eee 12,877 12-6647 Amherst eee one tee ee a 92, 088 96,172 
‘Buchansec ees es see 10,371 10,179 Annapolis Royal............ 15,612 16, 612 
Carbonéearteeen es one 1 10,746 AmbIZOnIS eee eee ere 55,925 63, 841 
Ghannelicae eo cme ere ie Alva TOV946 nepal Gd CC Krasner 10, 722 11,479 
Comer Brook ries eee 102,531 106, 675 Bediordes vast. ons pen 15,028 15,395 
Deerikakerne. rere er 10, 858 115293-)ReBerwiCkasect seis dec one 13,911 14, 281 
Gran Gert Ss 7a thee 43,592 44,442 Bridsetown aren eee 18, 149 18, 825 
GLOOSCEAIBDOLtH Ren cee etree te 28,112 31,848 Bridsewateres mac.com 55, 187 59,756 
Goose Airport Sub-Office A. 11,719 13,441 @hestérasc<tae nc ees See 122d 12,270 
Grand Hallsg yin see sone 31,328 36, 699 Comwallisneenaseee eons 16,724 15, 287 
Elarmione held ene ame seeiines 28,610 28,165 Direb ye. Seen eee ee 31,533 34, 896 
MewispOrtemanat see eee 12,236 13,197 Glace Bayete rece eee 70, 664 69, 033 
SteJobn seeemcs eet oe oe 708,511 737,569 Hialitaxet ete) neers: 2,300,829 | 2,438,021 
Stephenvillesseie.ahe eee 12st 15, 082 Hantspocus een eee 11,444 11,445 
Wiabanahig. cuore nie 16,321 15, 834 TN VGINeSS tere min ae eer ae 10, 218 ‘ti c25 
WiANdSOls arretetaies eee tert 11,292 12,634 Wentvillesere eyes eee: 86,114 88, 384 
Kanestonn. ghee oe eee 11, 436 11, 263 

LAVEr DOO leis eee mete 35, 408 41,717 

Prince Edward Island....... 457,139 465,088 || Lunenburg.................. 28,132 29,309 
Charlottetown. eaten 237,159 244, 398 Mahone- Bay aera ae 11,898 12, 437 
Wontagueres scaacwe ceric 12,842 L268 260 Middleton" sec. .pn eee: 26, 835 28,413 
Souristastsse ese cea 1 10, 164 New Glasgow. eer useae cee 107, 987 111,518 
Sumimersid@s2.97078 o¢ pecait 66, 896 67,701 New Wateriord s-.00. snes 27,234 26,896 


1 Less than $10,000. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957—continued 


SS ee 


Province and Post Office 


Nova Scotia—concluded 
North Sydney... ...5...2.5. 
ORTOLG ME PI eb ks 


RIC bOUAR ce eee Me: a eek E 
RCAF Station Greenwood.. 
Shearwater lo. 5./4 6.5455. 


SUI ie 
cetlarton seu eteesot bs ty ce 
Sidney nie ce bole 
Sydney Mines............... 
Tatamagouche..... SR oeeT Sst 
PPCRCON OD PP Ort ecco oh rei ey 
BETUTO Ones chs cree es 


WWIndSOr Nett eee le heute. 


at nunsts ew. eke ae ses 


Chatham sew... fesse 
O@hipman heen oo). ke Ss 


Dt George wie es aes aeshese 
DtmStephent inert. 
‘Shicl gigi Cpe 5 a eee 
OMOCHTAO ee thas oe ocle oo kts 
SUSSCX tc fue eet oS Acar 


ReePONOU rs ob tore Fk fo cee, 


ANTIGLTi as ak ee  d 
PATrthabaska ene.) sos. eck 
AEN ( iat oie re cr 


ENVEIMOD CUA tee ea ck k ess 
LBS 30) vail (ae 


Basilique Ste. Anne 
Beauceville Hast............ 
Heauharnois.. ss2. sa... oe. 
pouord BO ROCs OC ee 


ISGUMIATNAQUEG ess. ocho. ass 
Bromptonville.\...2........ 


1 Less than $10,000. 


1956 1957 Province and Post Office 
$ $ 
Quebec—continued 

42,780 Ate soee CAD Cat wis fe teak 1) 
10,356 10,384 || Cap dela Madeleine......... 
14, 270 13,353 SUSADS Cale ras se. -0, aL Ot 
28,785 31,191 Sbhanibly Rei. tka 
125112 11, 809 Chandler One ieee) 
1 BO 4a 2ieuG barny 9. co 7 Vaks. co ieetec ss 
20,713 22,503 Ohibouganigs, =>... .ssn. a 
10, 805 12,629 CHicoutunity are. f 6. ened 
27,767 ZTe99Ss ba Coaticook ese... ee ee 
27,828 27,969 COowans valle) 5.) ,..12-2000 
276, 064 277,704 Dan villoy see se chee s,s 
22,545 23,057 Dolbeny Cetera ey 
10,111 10,710 IP Onna Conse. eee 
10,359 11, 202 Dorion-Vaudreuil........... 
170, 659 176,513 Dorval'Station™< >. '5) 2.054 
12,474 13,168 Drummondville............. 
41,324 43,126 || East Angus................. 
32,625 S23 tl Mernhaniornekas tae ey 
89,173 96, 258 Morestville2 ose §. FP 
Gardenyale. sic) /s. ci see 
ASDC e, Vt dee. cee a5 
3,820,680 ' 3,907,335 Creatine sr e8, tack ey 
64, 401 68, 903 Granby ee. aes ai 
1 10, 478 Grand: Mere ye ass ee 
(PP DAY 73, 872 Hudson’ 3 Presto oF, web 
35, 396 36, 203 120 r0 zephes bls cho) Ao Teste 
11,073 10,776 dleatingdones ty, oo. avers 
28,592 SO; OfOue wOlletiow 8 lee xe es 
10, 724 1 Jonquiére-Kenogami........ 
62,475 63, 647 KnOWItOn Seen, oo: fee 
369, 107 38459200 | babrievilleteece else cee 
24, 469 26,072 9) Lachey cee. ods Zak 
12,574 12,018 Heohute Mills 0400-0 ps5 2% : 
10,392 10, 083 Lac Méganticg; o.oo oe54. 
10, 047 12,156 Lacolie® fee nrsat, shat ee: 
1,338,740 1,376, 937 easMialbaie wey eae 
45, 232 Of Olle Meare Prairie see | wee. 
10, 848 10, 942 Lan SAaTre. some! eae eee 
11,358 115471 +L: Assomption. +. 002. see2:. 
828, 460 846, 035 aera: Meereae: he ie a 
21,191 205362) ennoxvilless.2,. 0.) oh25): 
13, 643 11; 692 |) “Lo Bpiphanie, +20. 611 3252.;. 
40,952 42,153 WM GVAS oc ee eects bere. 
55, 606 54,678 iisletvilleeenie sO tes 228 
14, 606 14,791 Loretteville............¢6.:. 
37,491 38,011 Woulsevillesseen. (kek! 
1 11,192 |} MacDonald College......... 
51, 429 53, 821 IMEI OO. cee eee ek PEE 
: IMEIArtiCen-e mente oso bee ees 
Wiaemwake oo .8 5 Bade? 
34,374,436 | 36,593,237 |} Marieville............ eee 
, 389 16,382 Matancera r eee nee: or lar. Fed: 
50, 268 49, 804 Metabetchouan............. 
23,971 24931 5|\euNLOnt JOll ae. eae 
Sie | 11,522 Mont Lauriersyet. 0 fake 
56,585 Cl 2824|i viontinagnya seo ae 
40,198 40,565 Montrealt ere epee Std ces 
12,077 12, 666 INetivaille.t: sais bed clk. 
16, 228 15,714 INew-@arlisles te... bunk 
32,080 40, 434 ACOlEL A Ameen te fh Ee 
13, 247 13, 182 oranda re eee mee ck 
54, 648 49, 423 Normand meemenen.) Sena ves 
18, 487 20,949 IBPASPEDIAE! Sees shee chucks 
35, 183 40, 467 Plessisvilled. teins. 8 kien 
22,656 23,724 Plessisville Station.......... 
10,345 1 RorteAlfred itr. =. kart 
19,172 19,451 iRrinceyvalle teenie. eee 
13,842 14,913 Quebec ease re aaeeee 
10, 156 1 IR AWCON Sets. on > oe eo 
11, 959 12,741 RCAF Station (St. Hubert). 
27,307 28,387 RCAF Station (St. Jean)... 
12,644 12,528 RICchmMOondie save. ses kate 


1956 1957 

$ $ 
10, 232 10,279 
118,249 118,198 
17,110 
14, 848 15,119 
24,777 26,715 
10, 949 11,046 
11,971 22,203 
207,111 214,597 
30,595 30, 409 
43,049 38,879 
14,548 15, 082 
30,273 32,879 
15, 828 17,559 
19, 605 20,890 
13,047 13, 489 
171,740 175,553 
15,1384 14,592 
33, 658 33,685 
13,326 14,933 
203,506 258,546 
30, 463 34, 452 
29,744 26, 464 
185,541 196, 16€ 
61,998 74, 703 
10,241 11,204 
177, 448 192, 232 
23, 223 24,001 
104, 825 108,571 
89,105 94,970 
11,622 14,179 
25,002 21,434 
35, 111 37,599 
12,939 13,707 
31,961 30,201 
: 15, 692 
22,624 19,023 
15, 445 19,210 
32,376 33,533 
15,528 16,398 
49,925 53,520 
31,532 35,810 

10, 030 u 
171, 831 186, 486 
10, 993 10, 981 
19979 21,908 
22,362 22,454 
10,334 10, 162 
56, 011 60, 997 
25,518 25, 672 
28, 967 30, 583 
17,084 16,929 
50, 666 56,594 
11,642 11,978 
65, 750 80,915 
34, 462 38, 132 
53,275 55, 022 
21,539,878 | 22,840,751 
26, 137 24,419 
19,038 19, 300 
43,769 43, 285 
62,960 66, 005 
10, 184 10,131 
1 10, 087 
22,744 25,719 
13,357 14,128 
18,621 18,175 
14,959 15,941 
3,359,652 | 3,510,225 
15, 450 12,947 
24, 832 27,963 
10,197 16,598 
25, 332 24, 668 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957—continued 


Province and Post Office 1956 1957 Province and Post Office 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded Ontario—continued 
TAU a eect rire aire soe 11,353 102736 ule Ayimer, W este eS- ce siesas 39,619 42,372 
Rmiyvous ot See as Scent eer 155, 067 175-7169 |p ancCroits. asses cee 23,976 30, 787 
Riviere-du-Woup), 0. .2se~e es 71,871 70,735 IBAETION: cath aoe waren wo ee 179,265 188,921 
Robervallesteen: cee eee 38,015 38:94 7a lla Barrys Davart ocak ee 10,412 1 
saat Fe Chive ean Geeniahan nose 29,928 33.220 Barton Villers ane 2 s:e 2 phere 11,887 13,767 
GUVs te eon ore ero 79, 097 89-304elee Bata war dnat aeemics ou ao aa 20,332 20,306 
Ste. "Agathe: des-Monts...... 41,608 41, 424 Beams villen tre sans esses 23,736 25,701 
Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré....... 21,052 18,287 Besvertonewedtoerd: ste. ar 12,941 12,168 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue....... 24,737 95 102 ieiselle Raviebaauanes + ones. 4e 1 10,288 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére.... 21,294 22,031 Belleville: xetirteaeiass oe es cet 296, 682 306, 655 
Ste. Anne-des-Monts........ 11,033 11,732 || Billings Bridge (Ottawa).... 22,058 30,361 
Sts Hustachen wis. cates 18, 108 207210) \lseBlenhetmys tertentesios cc s ctor 31,862 31,785 
St. Eustache-sur-le-Lac...... 11,245 11,940 Bhnds Riverieeecs: osc otee 29,569 32,783 
Stvk Glicien#it. aos < c0e.cic ces « 2heoo 24,635 BOltOn a aa dteia cr rte cae 11,684 12,556 
St. Gabriel-de-Brandon..... 13,268 13,068 |) > Bowmanville... 9....2...... 50, 085 50, 627 
Ste. Geneviéve-de- Bracebridgesrs aa. s acne ee 39,362 40,787 
Bierreioudsh asses cee cee: 11, 262 13,172 Bradlordt aeeatk cues cece 21,947 21,195 
St. Georges-Ouest........... 11, 266 125911 3|t Brampton eee wees eee 149,151 193,446 
Stet yacinthews. = ..0\o.' oes 171,096 179, 645 Brantiord ete ee alee 516,053 550,176 
Strlean seein ah oes ese 177, 822 ASOD 2a Brightoniacnscancsae. weer 19, 656 19,388 
StiJean-Lort-JOlls 52sec 12, 283 12 HSOn te Brockvillez.c.s.0 see aes 173, 247 187,951 
StyJéromese tee oren eee eee 98,582 103963 \/#oBroutes. See aac Lee 10,993 11,504 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce........ 15,783 15906siiee Burks Hallses. 49... 02ceca-c- 11,505 11, 247 
SEI OVICE: deter is oe ae cree one 12,750 13, 626 IBUEIIN ETON: crete ee ee 122,178 160,363 
Ste. Marie-Beauce........... 21,834 23,174 IBYTON fee eaatie eee eee oe 15,537 17,852 
Ste@eascal. osreb 13, 900 14,055 @gledonia ae ek eine eee 15,491 16,117 
St. Raymond............... 14, 803 155099: |e" Campbellfordint..<.-......- 28,329 27,847 
St. aad Ss Otay aR re EO 1 11,272) Camp Borden. .:...........-. 30,178 30, 506 
SteSRosesce ies: tases se 18, 681 20243 ull RCapreol ica eevee «eee eee Alona 11,951 
Ste. Therdse. de-Blainville... 42,708 AT 40 5al Se@ardinalt act sec c< s tke- 16, 429 17,753 
Stl iters eth ten scorers wee 13,047 13, 806 Carleton Place.............. So.00L 34, 196 
Sayabec........-..-+2sseeee 10,002 10,032 ae-Chalk Riverwaci iss. 19, 263 18,502 
SONNE LELle se eicecrs se oiaeientey 15,980 16,671 @hapleawat2 2 on. eam 27,430 27,572 
Seven Islandsio. 22cm. sas 56,031 11,9245] eea@hathamy Wee 28 Sec gece es 360,701 312,063 
Shawinigan Falls............ 142,706 149-168 Nike@ helmstord senate eas 11,314 Aisecol 
Shawivillesniy aeeictact wes 14,418 15,280 ul ei@ hesley:. 026 eee tenia ce oe. 14, 835 14, 466 
Sher brookeweeene wearers 524, 357 548,540 | Chesterville.....4.......-.... IS She 11,308 
SOrel a. cop ees oe ee re 84, 982 O15 313.4 © hippaweiassen uses cc chorale 12, 426 12,900 
Station St. Victor........... a TT MODE PO ICY Viewuee tbs si oteacess 11,672 16,610 
Sutton s05 Meee es does 11,884 (1540s o@larksonce sae pee tee eee 16,081 25, 047 
Terrebonne sn pease asec 15,095 1GSSi7 a eeClinton=. eee eeee eet 29, 101° 30,392 
Thetford Mines:..... .scses 103,751 AO 285 GeO obaltecc nee ae aesoe cameras 17,857 17,050 
MP hreeuini Verse heb ak cere 376, 635 402,173 @obourg. tee te atc 95,411 97,029 
Timiskaming Station....... 16, 469 LCS Gi4 lai ochrane sme ee ao. rteioe- 35,861 38,118 
Trois Pistoles trek = telco... © 20,273 21-032 aC olbome.. aera ae Ree 11,860 11,430 
Walt Or. tree ok s cottitinstce 73,418 905673 41) Collnewoode: nec. at: ce 49,781 54,506 
Walley field Ree. na. shes cre 91,380 106,371 Wooks alles. cack ee eee 48, 632 48,794 
Wictoria ville os sees 95, 454 104,798 4 Copper Cliite. fe... 0... 32, 661 29,608 
Ville-d’Alma.............+.- 45,834 40 DAA Cormega ten... s hie couctoniea os 228, 231 250,318 
Ville-Jacques Cartier........ 2 257, 877 COrunha. nt. cere eee eee 10, 663 13,189 
VillesMiarietiee 0. 6c cdccseiese 12, 458 12,825 Deep Rivertk kee hencn os 20,922 21,242 
Ville St. Georges...........- 33,926 35,114 Detht ss ee Re Bec cheese 304 (De 34, 624 
Warwick. -:ahee tes. scotia sss. 12,943 1372997 Mone Mills) Wee te. kets es 66, 728 142,013 
Waterloo teu sme: buiie,-5 30, 204 30,391 DOWNS VIEWER tine css cb fo see 125, 875 185, 802 
Wincdsars Geert tl oe sek eictesess 15,926 16.935 cllelresden oconmhnt fcc ctecnreerct: 18,614 18, 200 
Dryden. whee Racas ooo ees 43, 266 45,671 
Dundas = 7seer we osc tera cr 67, 633 77,202 
Ontario. pc son th ietcon 61,190,037 | 65,807,534 || Dunnville................... 52, 843 54, 062 
Acton HAR SD HEE Sell the ee ae eers 26,641 28,763 Durham Hs Ae Ae. ans bes cae 17,595 15,870 
NTI COUT UNE cetotsnewet oni yao 29,311 83, 488 HH PAN VILLS Stocks cee: ae ev skusereae 14,974 14, 902 
PAN or ce Ler Rett stoke Bose es 46,715 51,623 Blots buaketee. tase see 4 20, 609 
Aldershot. se ee ote ae 14, 893 3 CLITA. 0 oo REE Otcocoy Dacian 25,529 26, 868 
PATexanOrina it rte, canoe eats 17, 885 LS A200 At det lOTa a niccsa meen rook romeo 10, 667 1 
INIStON ie. Pe aie he ee 20,214 22.406 sll Ringlehart. eae. <hr 13,174 13, 849 
‘Almonte. +. seen sees cnc 17,955 ASy Fas EUSHANOlBiae Heme ee ae ose reer oc 23,756 23,598 
Amherstburg ...2). 22 2.h. 62) 34, 168 36, 263 Higsex: cscs he oe aed 31,299 31,744 
AniGaster {ote eae Fae cae siete 19, 899 23,103 TEXGGOr. nce eee nls poecias 23, 801 23,985 
Anson valle pe ties mats Ore ar 12,365 12,553 Henelon- Palissoes. .<.-eceere 14, 863 14, 796 
ATID EION eae atic tetas ce 52,024 G5xG04(\— Wergus.....aeswisaths son os eeeeres 43,335 42,662 
Arthur es ts MAGA en cv 5 aah ele 1 10, 032 FROTTIG =. nest t ce oer ee le 12,467 12,802 
Atrio lcans went tte. - stestte cn fale 30, 654 34, 754 Monthly. kein ee haces cree 12,193 13,417 
AUTON ott eerie oboe a cee 43, 487 44,367 Mores tits. eects aire at ines 19,196 19,351 
1 Less than $10,000. 2Included in Montreal. 3 Included in Burlington. Opened Feb. 14, 1956. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957—continued 
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Province and Post Office 1956 1957 Province and Post Office 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued Ontario—continued 
PORGUENTIO) fe mete ccs «45.00 «chs 109,761 113,040 INGOrwielig ieecee eso codecs xe < 15,378 15, 639 
Fort Frances................ 64, 127 GTO tie Oslevalle yin. << bec cced'e ca ee. 210,574 241,778 
Wore Willisime.s!.. ..s4. <a. 353, 679 374,345 |i Orangeville................. 36, 441 39, 430 
Rae oc 8 eee ee 235, 450 247,974 Orilligia an Weeks hoki ks 145,314 152,597 
(SANAHOCMO. 5.0 cccchow che nes be 47,623 48,240 OSHAWA etc Sites Bie eee 629,555 706, 381 
Georrvetown sities ce decease. 80, 824 85,077 SOETRWS oe SMe is otc cae 3,229,071 8,351,014 
PUGOTAICEON Petrvtieth ess cee. 24.146 23,944 Owen Soundes bo. < od. cans 200,309 199,021 
Glencoe.......... elect Ane ae 11, 448 11,342 hor cei PAPEL cot wetness 12,909 11,240 
RGGderiche EOIN 522. doce s cs 52,027 DOMSO6 a GP ants: kn t RUG OR ee 55,519 62,965 
GiOresDay ere Ee kc laces cco 12,277 12, 203 Park ee oc rd wo. « 10, 845 10, 804 
Gravenhurst. nh .......5.< 33, 835 45107. a barry. Sound's 23.< - 600. c0 os: 52,382 55,938 
hidae¥sl ong Gh 3 4 id Se ieee 40, 637 42,884 ioe Pembroke <ccieie noo. cs 130, 868 133, 121 
Meine ec. te oe cock cae ae 382,989 388,665 || Penetanguishene............ 22,151 22,865 
Hagersville................. 21,266 21,708 Berblis ccc: att hes Ae ete, « 66,718 66,044 
EL ailey DUT Veen eis sis cries c «4 24,112 24,607 || Petawawa Camp............ 20, 240 19, 205 
Welt burton Seto bk cc oc 3 ccs 16, 262 16,708 |} Peterborough............... 430, 932 474,648 
Hamilton....... Bata eee 2,501, 585che 2,826, 6474 ~Petrolias.. 08 Ase «noc cc acc. 22,992 26,102 
PLANO VOD. Bee eet 6 & otk aisinte , 841 3036907 @ePickering! .2.-.d0<sc. lace be. 15,300 15,961 
ML STISLON See Ook bon os chen, ave 0-0 15,009 13, 448 Picton aes. 62, 884 63,272 
BESO ia at eee 20, 939 20,946 PONG EG watGe We i seeuask et 14,610 15,246 
fl awkesburyar tat ness claase ss 34, 693 3632093 |(ee Orb Arthurig sss... cnscaces 306,977 328, 554 
LE RDS CES ie fies Sn en 23,418 24,909 Port Burwell 27-5... 4. 05.0-, 12,502 14,565 
Ht espelers ek, ie <-.0 <olnccee.s 29,603 30, 168 Porti Colborne: Aer .. i... 90, 530 96,197 
Highland Creek............. 16,389 LSB Sill eek Ort-Creditee bh... nt... ccec 147, 009 172, 400 
LONGED YNG oes ek ss. 6 oho. o.c otese 1 10,089 |} Port Dalhousie............. 19,308 19,913 
Pluntevilleeen of... csc. os 55,131 56f539-i PE OrteDoverva:.00)... «st. cscs 21,036 22,201 
56,119 60,038) 72 Port: Kleiner. 8... ae ons 15, 726 16, 062 
12,444 13,284 Port Flope 25am » ke es 75,791 78,141 
13,978 LAs, Post, Berry: S8h.O8 creas 15,681 15,779 
MAITICSLOWD SE bivic os otecec sd 15, 407 1650703! 25P owassans cet 88 i. sch. cceo 10, 767 10.793 
Kapuskasing................ 46,955 51,079 Brescothiae eet iis ch cle 45,677 49,755 
Kemptvilleves sh... 2... 2.6. 19,578 20; 4060) ePrestone.t eetane oo. ol dks 88, 620 101,197 
MSCROY As ct teiect she iw ses 98,783 106, 325 Rainy. Rivera be oe tins 10, 563 10,264 
IKIBCATCINO Ma! SE ss ss Ss sccsous 24,573 25,258 RCAF Station, Borden..... 13,520 14, 109 
Lhe <n 502, 284 519, 243 RCAF Station, Centralia... 12,061 12,717 
Kinesvallg eo seG sc. ce ss a 31,280 33,150 || RCAF Station, Clinton..... 13, 623 14,118 
Kirkland Lakest.... os... 107,501 113,047 RCAF Station, Rockcliffe, 

iKitehenen. feeds! an chk «a's.0cc 656, 714 693, 939 Otta war anes soto eek sce. 46,103 40, 625 
Walefields ee tet 25 eas 16, 838 16,698 || RCAF Station, Trenton..... 39,372 39, 254 
Wambetins. cy. tte esc. ssc. 10,142 11,155 Redilake vee ee 14, 203 14, 213 
WAGAIMIN GON «ove osha soe 99,401 108, 781 Reninew oi. 2t Ue hae. 69, 557 68,391 
WACK Me RENEE et 12,164 12,710 Rexdale’ @ ate Mee kas 20,089 46,671 
MAN GSA Y eee. nak occ 106, 670 11032277|| GRichmond Hulles 2... ke... 35, 868 46,321 
Ibistowels tas JR... ob teens 30,026 SOM Oiler dvi eetOWwn Meet sa. oe 22,278 23,474 
Hittle Current. 3... ....2...05 16, 456 16516323)| 2 Ridpeway:. aus. ter. --.iease- 15, 480 16,412 
WUONCONA Reet tte oc ok ac ccs 1,947, 976i) .25108,. 976 =Rodney.......5 oe. 8). cnc ss. 10,542 10,721 
Migrne: Parkers Bec sok... ec 11,110 115314: || pStseCatharines.<:..2.<:...c.. 578, 926 616,528 
MUGEN OW: feet Rk sd wee occ 10, 886 1056430) & Stary’ so rn.38.0-2 heecsc 37,621 37,238 
RE OC ieee ens liv esa acs 14,035 14,170 Sta Whomassea-eFors.2 7 no 208, 764 219,280 
MSILON LE eee hls cco hic ess 34, 407 Shy OLo SAMNIA SPARE Pe en ec 346, 436 368,512 
IN aMler ees eet BA de. hcka cs 15,056 19,010 |} Sault Ste. Marie............ 273,417 303,977 
Marathon). ger eh. eos xs oc 17,418 Lpliieiis SCanborouciiwe £2 .cas).... 5. 134, 648 235, 443 
Warkdale: me tr. o. 05 css ce 10, 957 11,602 |} Scarborough Village......... 1 11,147 
SKA MG Reet. tok occas 18, 308 20,758 Schretbersws fons eee 11, 887 12,201 
Armored Me) isk cass 10,957 | 10/899: Schumacher... 4.20.2 .4..0..¢. 16,785 16,726 
Mat hesombccnints tei boecvn 11,912 12, 468 Peaortinasotawere 2 8. 2: 22,495 22,148 
INTACCA Wace ets cote 2h wale ek 14, 093 145205.) GShelburne: wee 85°... 512. oss 13,381 13,600 
Meaford: seer and th ss ec 28,733 29,302 SI COC ah SEP) Bens ce os 107,210 113, 648 
Miidlandrenmmen AS. cccc. fics oc 63, 963 655712]. “Sioux Lookout. .).....1..<.. 25,318 26, 208 
Malton Westiccs. ates. ts he eee « 41,986 46,265 || Smith’s Falls............... 74,210 76,514 
POC ed ete? clk bs von 12,635 13,541 Smooth Rock Falls......... 12,550 12,690 
WERT CCH eee 14, 828 13, 907 Southamptong-ee 222.) eee 13,333 13, 466 
Morrisburg os s06 ccc. saves 21,027 21,614 South Porecupine............ 24,189 24,142 
Mount Forest............... 20,766 22, 804 j OLR Ved ts are bis lee an eye 1 14,204 
OU ae ae 45,609 AO, S1O RS tayner:. 4. Sahel. 5... beas5 14, 802 14, 830 
New Hamburg............. 16, 484 19,401 Stinhingas toeohs Ahe-.- saeco. 10,760 11,272 
Wew Liskeard, ...........0. 82,318 83,554 || Stoney Creek............<.. 32,625 38, 237 
Newmarket. scot eek 65, 827 LON/66H 2 OLOUTVILLG ya reed cou ce 21,205 22,247 
Ni lagara MEAS AI eet 8 488, 298 504, 996 Btratiordss. soe see. Ack wh bette 220,785 241,278 
Niagara-on-the-Lake........ 36,369 IONS FE StLACOTOY ites nantes sok 42,892 43, 960 
JECOSS A O( By loa ot 14,238 | + 15,222 Streetsville sve ees oe. ck 25,237 29,607 
INORbR Bays eth icce. 6. 6cs.s 255, 767 281,644 || Sturgeon Falls.............. 25, 662 26,565 


1 Less than $10,000. 
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3.-—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Ontario—concluded 


Suparidge Maser ce. casas 


PR Orr ace aya reer ccc potent 
thames Villeweseice atoso ts 
“hessal ont. Seta tere sees 
AMovoractomllls vo Core ae ee 
A Mayas ey Vo ber 8 3 05 SS eer ee 
ilbury Ae ter eaeie nel as 


AMGcopaabinc wis, Aen pie ee 


Ning iniatowi ele... .res cee. 
Walkertony Wer echt: 
Wallaceburg stern... cst 
Waterdown tates. 6 htaaurss 
Wiatterlord)vaeemion te cisns orice 
Wiaterloos cared oa ee exe 
Wiatlorde fer tee oe cthe 
Welland hs tameten.c 20 foc 
Westboro (Ottawa)......... 
West Hill Sati ret oh Pe a 


Woodroffe (Ottawa)........ 
Wiheatleycesi ote nos cts ean 


Wand sOre.$: te ttc shee 
Wingham eo eee ee 
Woodbridge ss. voce 
Woodstock tenes. 2. eee 


ICON: 3:5 AN on Si one 
Bealstjourdees. occ eonhn 
Boissevainee sec. faa 
Brand On swe eee 
Carmane + eeeins..ccceen eee 


Dauphine vas «<a e hee 


Mllarney: 3 wes oes estes wae 
Lynn Gake tees see. 0 Sake. 
Mainnedosa. tae Saco: uaa eoe 
Mord ens: 5-aiet tee es cee nn 
INGepaiwast wisn Metin sees 


RUAVCTS 2. Anette hes eo ance 


IRODLIN Se aeteae oxo a eee 
RGisselliig: eects tes soe ee ays 


1 Less than $10,000. 


1956 1957 Province and Post Office 1956 
$ $ $ 
Manitoba—concluded 
473, 657 528,715 Virden eet eee cA alse 36, 209 
1 10, 134 Wa WATeSd: Sa arte oa. aeeA otek 10, 283 
12,365 12,565 Winlklors Sacer 5 adalat 12,974 
15,523 E7569 | Sa Wanmipes: sapere ken. «ta aceon 7,490, 246 
11,476 11,187 
12,615 12,781 
14, 058 13,715 |Saskatechewan............... 6,791,288 
16,976 VSA7AS tl eeASSINI Ola fete nee cy ee 2oso25 
83, 490 89, 459 Big paris, bake ceth oak tbe See 18, 436 
23,040 22,470 Broad Vie Wale nee 7A: 
GdaZie 71,566 Canora 2 eee eee eed 18,516 
162,275 169, 838 Carlyle 25 eee, os oalen ners 10, 425 
31 (O4,078a | moteo20545.0 tle ©arnclu tiaeeeen vie oes 1 
91,002 99,351 DavAcdsonneeeeer at eee 10, 667 
20, 403 17,981 US tS VT R END Bahtn scp ty yar 47,780 
18,520 19,146 HS POU sh ateneer At ier sacs Sobran 13,137 
10,374 1 Hoamlila ker Ter eo erate 11,365 
1 IGS I iMovie Sinn an cons Nena neces 12,977 
35,913 36,976 Gravelbourgeereeeeee eye 13,920 
69, 026 75,219 Grentelli: }) alee sige 10, 805 
15,945 17,085 Gulltlbake See ee 10,952 
14,360 15,032 HWA udson Baye 0s cc © decceex, 11,743 
237, 666 258,941 lum bold thee see... 31,220 
14,084 eval) InidranelkiGadascte.. eee 14, 849 
232,938 260,586 HamisaclontsMe Alo aki aay, 18, 873 
112,052 119, 247 KerRrODer tate. ones 13,526 
21,805 i 21,606 Kan ersley: aed oes ni eer 26,117 
10,073 1 loydmainsten cet... tees 57,507 
10, 483 2 iIMaplei@reekit Muay... aber 21,563 
11, 132 11242 sl @Meadow lbakeye......cb.n se 19,310 
48,614 5420644 SS Meltorts. tone eee ocak beh ees 38, 326 
17, 867 (fO00 ul) Mey Lelvalleqaeeetytne uct ean, 35, 636 
243,946 . 282,594 Moose awiseess ee cs cc ceeennk 276,516 
15,224 157009 4s lOosOmini weer. ose ee 17, 846 
1,496,820 | 1,585,341 INT DAWA ook. ced betes 23, 659 
28,672 30,900 North Battleford. .......... 106, 704 
18,630 18,381 Outlook see ees Nes. see ee 10, 933 
204, 873 2255229 Ah MOROOW Sony See Lae Resor 10,396 
iRrince Alberts me. 181,596 
Regina Davevele eee Me ale. av prebte we 2,537,096 
9,301,541 | 9,689,165 Rosetownt aes a: ee 26,859 
15,858 16, 855 Rosthern soe. a. as sheen 13,028 
13, 870 145649 SSaskatoone essen ss0sbeeee 983,079 
12,938 137100))|(s Shaunavon weave. ashlee 21, 652 
267, 606 273,427 Sellbrook ome senssc stents 1 
17,255 17, 408||| = OwaltiGurrenteastesn..6ekeer 111,231 
10, 800 M305) ji Pbisd ale sie eases 5 yoke air 28,510 
84,072 82,570 Wine ae eet tee ce eee 18,774 
10,547 10,391 UraniumiGityvease ss. seo 24,234 
62,324 C759 |S Wadenae 5. see snes eee 13,990 | 
22,461 Agus Grol SANE Nigollys ocean n meee as vo, 13,197 
11,249 12e(o. | © Weyburn. | Soticsersis. nobmnrer 60, 786 
1 LOO0 Wo Walkti@s ak: See tee Renee 16,266 
14,115 14,146 VW iaohygrige <. oe. Bn Oe nenee Ponte 13, 237 
1 LORAO4: || MVorkctonsc wee see cles ne eee 108, 129 
19,680 20,542 
16,750 16,559 
30, 204 29404) Alberta reise Be Seine. aiatonnes 9,185,729 
A? au Be etl INGEN OEING: eo pouhaboouesour 15,325 
’ , Bani eee tinct Cee ee 69,945 
i ee a en Banff Springs Hotel......... 12, 453 
14, 262 15, 159 Barrhead ekevevaneta:cuene fs valiiie ttelebsasee ile 580 
12,736 12,865 Beaverlodge: 2 ..5......5...- 10,132 
32,0438 35, 625 Blairmoren erase: i.e eee 14, 368 
15, 481 16,110 Bonny;villeseen sean eee 15, 867 
1Ae712 15,485 Bowdeneassacre erst cnr 16,544 
26, 682 24,616 IBOWNESS:..b ee be ee 17,261 
26,041 27,247 Brooks: 2s 76 ae. wih: eter nek: PH Tes 
32,384 39,761 Calgary. | his. see seee 2,660, 163 
20, 876 QOTOOU I= CATUNOSE: erent ate on es ies 59, 812 


2 Included in Ottawa. 


1957 
$ 


35, 146 
13, 246 
13,354 
7,826,915 


7,106,478 
26,704 
19,759 
10,728 
18,335 
10, 896 
10,059 
10, 802 
66,190 
13,935 
11,491 
12,830 
15, 142 
11,136 
10,393 
11,985 
32,306 
18,122 
20,095 
13,196 
28,008 
56,718 
21,094 
21,292 
39,623 
35, 622 

283, 347 
18,118 
25,098 

106,536 
10, 883 
11,667 

204, 292 

2,721,492 
27,562 
13,107 

1,044, 884 
21,656 
10,564 

116, 103 
27, 282 


9,866, 742 
15,814 
73,132 
11,507 
17,725 
11,157 
13, 685 
16, 082 
16, 089 
18,574 
28,740 

2,956, 674 
61,693 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957—continued 


Province and Post Office 1956 1957 Province and Post Office 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ 
Alberta—concluded | British Columbia—concluded 
KOS CSLOM crs eee ic oerete ststans 20,241 2055807)" Courtenay. pen ome ccs dccnens 66, 672 70,401 
Chateau Lake Louise........ 11,182 11,309 Cranbrookere fee i. <ieete 56,914 59,931 
@laresholimerk.. 5 i. fe oucn ss 25, 418 22M G00 GEO reStON. kode i sere chon oc 29,904 315 183 
Gonldalo ren s.ter cs OS fobs ss 13, 852 11,992 Dawson Creek.?..2;.../%..0\% 69,779 90, 492 
Coleman een Sos alas 12,808 11,699 Duncans sity teats eee 79,368 84, 936 
WurriesBarrackSet.) viz 10,993 122562 4 ekunderby... pees once. Dy ORY 12,155 
OMe Ee pt eee sans 1 10, 448 Hissond ale: weeck smack at 1 Les 
ID SbUF YE ee set te toss ces 15,193 Hee Ope Berio. Atco. gene dosttat 25,019 24,788 
Drayton Valleys. 2c c.c o 16,773 27,368 Kort Ste Johns, ae eee 20,386 31,008 
Drum be Wlers cake kent tk sexe 48,122 47,149 (Ganees Snir en ok Aeon ae 12,296 Toedhs 
BiCONONON seet oaths. took ass 3,289,919 | 3,558,967 (Gills Orig PAs ee ne aretha ear: 14, 683 15, 872 
VASO Lat teed theuent Aavictie cc 28,742 30,108 Golden ay Pen hie fic. sen 13,224 14, 054 
ERIEVICW Site rk ce eds eee 14, 841 14,828 Grand iorkges ek. ea 21,319 22, 467 
1 OPI Dror Gaeta Rote Cenk ee eae ee 1 10,348 LSE nani Sei, Wie Re 7 ters ae 44,729 45, 955 
Hort Macleod mac sch cms s 18,358 19,246 HOperei eee an 20,771 23,774 
Fort Saskatchewan......... 16, 888 18, 846 Kain OOpste. ts soe eee 173,096 191,231 
Grand Centre (MPO 503)... 12,566 17,360 NCGLOWMNA ttiec ar See etn es 157, 822 164, 146 
Grandes rainie uct. das cote: 71, 636 78,295 GIN ANG. nee eee 10, 489 1 
el annatieccec os een see nae ee 22,544 23,763 Kimberleyen ss andcoee oe 37,769 37,665 
Firph te raion cits ckia taro 18,012 17,241 Kitimatieen Joti oe shee, 78,078 114, 295 
FTolmbonver st: sehen vc tae ek 22,008 22,697 Tadnera eerie eee teats ee 33,057 35, 249 
Piubon Se aes «syns Shel. 1 20 O80niwsLad yemitine. cera cane 20, 222 21,108 
Wnnisiatl ene eee seis see 22,697 22,871 | Lake Cowichan. :.......<... 12/527 13,240 
NABDCLMR ee tere eee eon hs 26, 298 27,971 bancley = caval ye oe ee 47,168 48, 457 
Dbac=la-Biches «. 2%. éjemcs 3502 4 105246: eeballooet j ies. Loh vs hee 12,311 11,816 
acombercrncwe ts ten 33,975 DO eto le WMlerritter.. es cn re ee 15,528 16, 935 
ancaster? Parkes... {48 sie 20,710 16, 826 Mission G@ ity: ine eee 56,061 57, 006 
educa eee. 4.0. Sos: ke 17,179 17,254 NakUSp e aaeas, AGRT foie ee 10, 362 11,110 
Rethbridgesm ioe. stcees 345, 4385 355, 852 Nansinioe 250: ees wed 166,591 189, 167 
incolnmsParik. | aches icone A 12,883 Nelsons diineat at Dose Ree 127,055 127,695 
Medicines ate. cnc. ..2. oes ws 144, 966 155, 638 Newton Station:......:.--.- 10,148 11, 964. 
INaMCON ast ates co etiieiis oles 11, 463 11,801 New Westminster........... 529, 057 553,503 
North Edmonton. :......... 20,720 20, 569 OceantWallse sone cee ee 26, 616 27,043 
OldsS sete es ote oe, PHT 29.634: lt Oliver seinen coset 28,125 28,503 
Peace cu Rivera. ss-acute. cede 38,519 38, 624 OsOVOOSSe a. Naar oe rare 14,313 14, 067 
Fancheri@ reek: no... sox. «cs 19,595 207280: e Parksville sn. vasa. eektoe eons Lonel 15, 642 
BOnok acess eee. ohh Sh 33, 825 34;,000e I peentiCcuone: se tesec. chek kee 125, 603 136,754 
IPEOVOS UREA Oe) cic See nb ece LL Paes 117452" Port Alberni... aa seot oe. 83,158 95,792 
ECA VITION Gl eee Bier: taro taansite, 14,730 15, 087 Porte Slices teres 10,729 12,968 
Red Deer ee are ne 143,275 155) 24950 PortiCoquitlames: wee at 21,000 22,442 
EGLO. etic: os Vacs eee 10,512 10, 953 Port:Moody; hint etn ene a 13,216 14, 164 
Rocky Mountain House..... 18, 465 18, 163 Powell:Rivete. cusses eas. 35, 944 38, 859 
Ste bauly setts. .ies jock 21,062 Pate att? Prinee;Georpesaas oe ann 140, 009 162,094 
SHIGLUPEGEV GE. oie cerca a coco 10,582 10,793 Prince. Ruperts ss0-0% -ce ss 110,336 109, 225 
DLegblotentt nr rte ae 37,503 39,269 PrinCetonems «lotr tae ahen 28 wee 20, 027 20,011 
Shonyy blaine en eee ne 11,798 11,873 || Qualicum Beach..........:. 15,070 15,021 
Aibei overs an See 29,021 205. DAs] QUeSICLs ane. einer we. oth). oe 50, 351 57, 082 
See ELISE warn, salske ope. 3% ches 36,418 38, 789 Revelstoke: (ulin. sani neccc hil seis 31,293 
IVC ETON INCE ® oo a vgrtscareveiess j.elets.s 25,276 25,913 KRosslandorcsne cr rtccnne 22,012 21,500 
Wier leon ee eer ne seh ers ote 26,972 26, 364 RoyalOake aosse: ges tee 13,367 15, 443 
Walton Ok Mrricd seme as ct. iS BUB} 11,241 SalmonwArmy et ga dee. 33,761 35, 115 
WaTlean esc Srmtriaarte cue... «a 16, 409 LGA SOs" OALCISee tacit ee Pace oste s. 15,302 16, 158 
Wainwriz htt cs cree crs « ecto 26, 209 27,378 Sechiclie sa. herein er ctor ce 1 11,072 
WECSTLOGIO 2) niciianic ke es chez 22,022 23, 662 Sidneyate bee aoe 28,137 28,112 
PV Ces KT WITS. dean. ae. chou ts 6 45,190 AG S48 cla TOMtbLNeTse ac ate ae eas 25,116 26, 667 
100: Mile Houseii.: 8544 1 10, 218 
Squamish ose tne he, 13,792 15, 282 
British Columbia............ 14,078,121 | 15,096,618 || Steveston................... 18,373 16,696 
PAID DOUSLOLU Ss cite sceh reen ee 53,039 55, 508 OVER CONS Fe ee he eco canes 29,943 35, 812 
(EES Vesper cosh oh ae Ana 10, 983 Toole || Pela) wee, cse eee ths cee 135,566 137,619 
PNIDERRIl State tec. 25,191 30,508 WancOuversati etek 7,755, 636 8,406, 236 
Wl dererOVer ice. cc leon: 14, 735 15,040 |} Vancouver, Air Mail Field. . 30, 334 33, 819 
VAN SEO LSYA igen Sn ae aS 11,917 TL (947 | seiVanderhooleetam. esis «3 5 14, 960 15,766 
PUETGRGLOULe Ee naa oe ee. 17,477 17,442 || Vedder Crossing............ 11,087 11,300 
ANSI CrOltaee esti ses oe ob ena 12,597 13; OLS “Vernon feos eth oO ee Se os 127,143 131, 843 
Paarne ake hs 5.. isco 16,497 17,144 setoris ay ate 8% po 8 ee 
rere ictoria Fleet Mai ince... , 9€ ; 
Campbell River.....:...... 44,963 57, 663 Wick HAR atk 18,768 18’ 832 
WASEIOLAT forces scl kem see 14, 453 15,218 2 
x Westview tk. os. Pode kis soe oe 24,676 29,087 
Chemainus. Rematatedsre a reres seca ahe 18,128 20,140 White. Rock... kek, 34,390 57,541 
Chilliwpekwe sierk... les 110, 499 116,025 || White Rock Hilltop......... 15, 698 2 
Wlaverdale, 45.5). 8ccce.'- 2s. 48,754 49,745 || Williams Lake.............. 39,813 43, 553 


1 Less than $10,000. 2 Included in White Rock. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices collecting upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Province and Post Office 1956 1957 Province and Post Office 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ 
Yukon Territory............ 114,859 120,649 Summary—concluded 
ID AWS seen ban 11,937 12,387 
RCAF Station, Whitehorse. . 18,230 17,166 || New Brunswick.............. 3,820,680 | 3,907,335 
Wihitehorses: sce. 8. cette 67, 418 TIP49G HQuebec sr eee OA 34,374,436 | 36,593,237 
ONtATIOg: Or Werte or, Ee 61,190,037 | 65,807,534 
Manitoba st week: tos tees 9,301,541 9,689,165 
Northwest Territories....... 55,828 62,720 || Saskatchewan............... 6,791,238 | 7,106,478 
SVEMOG Want eee ed 28,766 Sue5OG iil SAL bertasces toe ees. Oa eee 9,185,729 | 9,866,742 
British Columbia. .........2. 14,078,121 | 15,096,618 
Yukon andoN: Wel. ..cee see 170, 687 183,369 
Summary —_— | 
Canada.............. 145,561,700 | 155,177,721 
Newfoundland............... 1,506, 873 1,578, 986 | 
Prince Edward Island........ 457,139 465,088 
INO VALSeotingk ern. a. keen. 4,685,219 | 4,888,169 || P.C. of all Postal Revenue... 91.8 92.4 


Auxiliary Postal Services.—Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money 
orders and the operation of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Table 4 shows the amount of money order business conducted by the postal service 
in recent years, A table showing the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank 
will be found in Chapter XXVI on Currency and Banking. 


4.—Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-57 


Norr.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the. 


1911 edition. 
_——e—ee—e——oOOeOeO*“*#pRoOeOe*woOonowwTs#@)}wowwT$T$9@woT00T eww ww ©&=XXTEY:- —_ eee 


: Value of 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders ——_---- Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 
in in in Canada Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Countries Payable in 
‘Canada 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
OE A aware A ery ed Pe pe 8 ae 7,546 27, 705, 523 370, 232, 987 359, 633, 658 10,599,329 7, (22,585 
bY a tar ne a nh Me An 7,614 28,851,065 415,703,754 409, 167,635 6,536,119 7,410,014 
DASH U econ eenneat, Amit Mh cate ha Sy 11, 252 38, 567,500 479,520, 987 473, 364,799 6,156, 187 6,697,818 
VOR cent terete eee 11,387 40, 415, 207 511,915, 621 505, 935, 524 5,980, 096 3,920, 218 
WY a an RURLE Reb ii Seine AG Meee propo 11,320 41,782,109 580, 823, 622 571,396, 122 9,427,500 3,019,522 
[ODS eer eS eee a pe cee Cree 11, 288 43,067,940 623, 266, 884 606, 289, 305 16,977,579 4,982,551 
DES ete Nr acl ci ak Pinctnd  & crg 11,264 45,797,958 676,080, 657 656,515, 831 19,564, 826 4,763,566 
LODO ee ee ee eee 11,200 46,902,959 690, 824, 787 668, 930, 066 21,894,721 5,008, 716 
AUST Dict e dekh ened Bieta (le 11,099 49,081,082 725, 930, 733 704, 230, 646 21,700,086 4,643,217 
HEE Wi oronesca Saks. Meith reese Retcdeen see ac 11,022 51,182,296 799, 615, 004 772, 708, 244 26,906, 761 5,033, 806 


PART V.—THE PRESS 


About 105 daily newspapers, counting morning and evening editions separately, are 
published in Canada. They have an aggregate reported circulation of nearly 4,000,000— 
about 82 p.c. in English, 17 p.c. in French and the remainder in other languages. Ten 
of the daily newspapers enjoying circulations in excess of 100,000 account for more than 
half of the circulation. French dailies, as would be expected, have their widest circulation 
in Quebec where 10 of the 12 in existence in 1956 were published. Some of the largest of 
these papers have been established in that Province for over 60 years. Foreign-language 
publications, shown in Table 5, are gaining rapidly in number and circulation as a result 
of recent heavy immigration. 
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Weekly newspapers serve more people in rural communities than do the dailies. 
They cater to local interests and exercise an important influence in the areas they serve. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 95 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides to its fellow members the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 


The United Press International (the British United Press and the United Press 
combined in May 1958) also provides a service of Canadian and world news, news photo- 
graphs and related features for Canadian newspapers, radio and television stations. 
There are, as well, special news services operated by affiliated newspapers and individual 
newspapers. Several foreign news agencies have representatives in Canada to supply 
and interpret news of Canadian origin, as have a number of the leading United Kingdom 
and United States newspapers. Most of the latter are located at Ottawa. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compil- 
ation of circulation figures. Reliable circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain for 
daily newspapers because, in their own best interest, such papers qualify for and subscribe 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements: for these, A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures 
have been used. However, it is difficult to obtain reliable circulation figures for many 
weekly newspapers and for magazines, and those shown in the following tables should 
be used with reservations. 


1.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
English-Language Newspapers by Province 1954-56 


Nors.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1954 1955 1956 
Province or Daily Weekly3 Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Territory REP eg EF Say TF edie termes S dee a | Pete kt A ae 
ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- 
No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation No lation No. lation 
NHI Sc 8 3 31, 703 4 29,122 3 28,923 4 29,815 3 S226 4 30,725 
Pelee hes. oF. 2 18,910 1 5,435 2 19,042 1 Hs05 2 19,446 1 5,626 
NSS es ls 5 148,470 2h 80,066 5 150,339 26 79,056 5 149,557 26 81,906 
INS Aaon none 3 75,701 19 58, 863 3 77,960 17 51,962 3 80, 657 17 53,612 
Quewe cia 5 294, 867 31} 1,552,1194 5 307,186 25 | 1,454,979 4 5 314,080 24 | 1,556,3504 
i ee ee 40 | 1,635,723 | 256 1,575,487 40 | 1,681,106 | 254 | 1,597,398 41 | 1,688,314 | 252 | 1,637,072 
LS ea ae 6 196, 697 66 107, 506 6 205,065 66 85, 150 6 207, 848 67 82, 684 
asl, 5... acc 4 98,480 | 152 164, 614 4 102,365 | 150 146, 900 4 101,602 | 164 | 146,205 
IC ce 5 196, 823 99 128, 153 5 204, 927 98 146, 869 5 215,017 | 108 174,775 
ib Ce a 11 431,679 80 197,510 12 447,763 81 166,985 12 439, 295 82 183,917 
Yukon and 
ING. Lean t -— — 3 4,250] — — 2 8,875 || — o- 2 4,215 


Tah SS,) |g 3 SL | eal ces eee = | eee Ge ee ee eee | ee ee ee eee 


Canada....| 84 | 3,129,053 | 738 | 3,903,125 || 85 3,224,676 | 724 | 3,768,724 || 86 | 3,248,092 | 747 | 3,957,087 


San 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 2 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and week-end news- 
papers. 3 Includes some bilinguals. 4 Includes one week-end supplement which is circulated with 
daily newspapers in other provinces. 
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2.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
French-Language Newspapers by Province 1954-56 


Norre.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1954 1955 ! 1956 
ce ake Daily Weekly? Daily Weekly? Daily he Weekly? 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. lation No. lation No. lation No lation No. lation No. lation 
NGSeataa walks _— 1 1,433 =a — it 1,398 — _— 1 1,431 
NEB See tae 1 7,468 ye 7,144 1 7,268 2 7,476 1 7,374 2 7,463 
Quest yee. 11 616,036 | 1237|1,667,407:,4]) 10 616,999 | 140 | 2,045,0124)) 10 615,648 | 142 | 2,122,1744 
Ont ara doe 1 26,017 4r} 16,951 1 26,976 5 19,035 1 27,950 5 13,989 
Manvaiee.ss — _- 1 10, 120 — — i 9,950 |} — — i 9,141 
Saskia: sane — a 1 1,202 — — 1 1,702 || — — 1 3,281 
Altataarcsccs: —_ — 1 3,409 — — 1 4,218 || — — i 3,710 
Totals...... 13 | 649,521 | 133 |1,707,666° || 12 | 651,243 | 151 | 2,088,791 || 12 | 650,972 | 153 | 2,161,189 
1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 2 Includes s2mi-weeklies and week-end newspapers. 
3 Includes some bilinguals in 1954 and all bilinguals in 1955 and 1956. 4 Includes one week-end supplement 


which is circulated with newspapers in other provinces. 
3.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly English-Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,099 Population or Over 1955 and 1956 


i feces igures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
947 edition. 


Census 
1956 1955 1956 


Uren Centre me Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. N Circu- | Cireu- || y Circu- | y Circu- 


lation 


Branviord sOntey. eet oes 14, 642 


1 20,561 | — 1 20,948 | — — 

Calgary arAlGaeis meee eee 52,785 2 89,373 1 10,000 2 95, 709 1 13,000 
Idyobasyoveorn, AVM o so sansa n soar 57,748 1 93, 525 1 4,269 1 97,023 2 11,965 
Hort. William aO nites serie 10,118 1 13,877 | — — 1 14,133 | — — 
Guelph, \Ontitenihen. jase cae 9,284 1 11,844 | — a 1 12,286 | — — 
Halifax NG... co. . ieee eee 21,194 1 108,992 | — a 1 107,199 — — 
iamiltons,Onteentee sec Le toa 63, 815 2 101,834 | — —_ 1 92,715 | — — 
KingstonOnteysat cs beeen 12,499 1 20,363 1 40,337} 1 20, 626 1 42,8161 
Kitchener Onte saan 16, 074 il 31,677 | — — 1 32,642 | — — 
london Ontayssen ee ee 28, 962 1 94,4387 | — — 1 98,724 | — _ 
MonctonsaNi.B as eee 8, 647 1 21,836 | — — 1 22,1095) =— = 
Montreal A@uoes.c comoce renee 285, 501 3 293, 061 4 | 1,393,953 2 3 299,116 3 1,494,469 
New Westminster, B.C......... 8, 874 1 12,104 | — a 1 12,880 | — — 
Oshawa Onticea ie eee 13,530 1 12,454 — — 1 13,000 _— — 
OttawasOnti.c.b< 05. Rees ee 56, 059 2 118, 463 1 15,125 2 121,899 1 15,125 
Reterborough Ont ee 11, 632 1 18,051 1 5, 690 1 18, 644 1 5,492 
PorteArthur, Onto eee eee 9,979 1 12,637 | — — 1 12,480 | — —_ 
Quebees@ues....¢:. meer 38,556 1 5,513 | -— — 1 6,267 | — = 
ResmasSask teh er 23 , 883 1 47,387 1 2,400 il 47,334 1 2,400 
St. Catharines, Ont. sseeeen oe 10,971 1 23,671 | — — 1 24,587 | — — 
Sta Johinja;e Nil d 5 seater soto 11, 219 2 25,278 2 24,7024)| 2 26,974 2 25,5324 
SaintVohnt-NeBi ee cts on doe 13 ,336 1 45,016 2 10,550 1 45, 838 2 10, 600 
Sarnia Ont ten eee doee 11,917 I 13, 853 1 11,000 1 14,374 1 15,000 
Saskatoon) Sasks eee aot eee 20,315 1 38,510 | — — 1 38,531 | — — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont../....:... 9,169 1 13,545 — — 1 14, 023 —_ —_ 
Sherbrooke, Que. sass oe. 13, 646 1 8,612 1 3,400 it 8,697 1 3,400 
Sudbury Onte scence eee 11,526 1 25,154} — == 1 26,192 | — _ 
VGN VAN. Ohne nem eean- ote: 6,914 1 27,035 | — — 1 26,867 | — -= 
Rorouto, Onter. cnt ee 157,137 4 908, 454 4 | 1,038,5515) 4 901, 605 5 | 1,009,2915 
ThreesRrverss Quen 10,912 || — — 1 4,162} -— -— 1 4,162 
VancouverstS: Catton acgedie. oe 108, 953 3 354, 502 6 23,538 3 343, 756 if 33, 258 
Vendim; Quersc.t ceo oe ee 21,009 _ — 1 8, 86 — — 1 8,118 
VictoriastB {Care eee eer 17,309 2, 50, 210 1 3,000 2 51,051 1 2,500 
WitdsorsOnten.£ Seen ee 33, 280 I 75,164 | — _ 1 77,170 | — _ 
Wannipes aMianueme pee ascent 67, 798 2 188, 695 1 ae 2 190, 822 1 

1 Week-end newspaper. 2 Includes two week-end newspapers, one of which, a week-end supplement, is circu- 
lated with daily newspapers in other cities. 3 Includes one week-end supplement which is circulated with daily 
newspapers in other cities. 4 Includes one week-end newspaper. 5 Includes two week-end newspapers. 
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4.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French-Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 39,000 Population or Over 1955 and 1956 


Nors.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


Census 
1956 1955 1956 
Urban Centre PAGES Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
| Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
Edmonton, Alta................ 57,748 |} — — 1 4,218 ||} — — 1 3,710 
truss. 266 ta, gah, 11,167 || — — 3 66,2751 — — 3 48,1721 
PENGUIN, COG 26. ok cutee cake ek. 8,557 || — — 1 14,0002) _— —~ I 14,0002 
muoneton, NBsesie i oo ese | 8, 647 1 7,268 | — — 1 eoao| a — 
montreal; Quer es.) eh. ces 285, 501 4 352,041 | 22 | 1,463,7143/) 4 350,318 | 26 | 1,617,6464 
Maaas ONG Ee ek Ss. sa 56, 059 1 26,976 | — — 1 27,950 | — — 
RINROC QUGIA et. vo. 2s eo. 38,556 2 199,278 | — ~— 2 197,428 | — _ 
eee Laurent, Que. .)) 8... 8. 663 9,304 | — — 1 8,252 || — — I 5, 0002 
Sherbrooke, Que...).+....:....... 13, 646 I 25, 421 1 35, 866 1 26, 732 1 35, 866 
BeGuany, Onise. vie oa 526) |i — 1 ASO te — 1 1,989 
Barep Ai VOTs, Que. ih: +o: 8 10,912 I 29, 983 3 14,312 1 31,359 S 7,8125 
eran, Que: 0... o8 |. 2 ca. . 21,009 | — — 1 24,0002) — -- — — 
Witniper, Mans..<%0 5... 260. 67,798 || — — 1 9,950 | — — 1 9,141 
1 Includes one week-end supplement which is circulated with daily newspapers in other cities. 2 Bilingual. 
3 Includes ten bilinguals and ten week-end newspapers. 4 Includes 11 bilinguals and 11 week-end newspapers. 


5 Circulation for two weeklies only. 


5.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Foreign-Language Publications 1955 and 1956 


: Aa Sr ares from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
947 edition. : 


St Lc 
1955 1956 


Language 


No. | Circulation No. | Circulation 


sees gy hee co SF a ee a a ee poe 2 ane 
LLEIPTSTS oe SGT RE ated Cree tee 7 ae ae eee 2 4,500 2 4,500 
ELLER, 21 Sg tan a aa nh ce RN eau il 1213 1 2,213 
NOON ae Rc keene bik ltasy Wamicabes bles che 5 14, 6431 5 14, 6431 
Tig 9 Ne ne a ee a a Ra 1 4,873 1 4,873 
TEU LENS) G0 tl ln dis Re ae ale eh ee acl ra aR a 2 6,516 2 6,516 
lao gt Ecce as Soa Sale CED Rt canes cae a tt Oro See EY 1 1,715 1 1,715 
_SOEESSS SE CE RATS 25 Se CS ene a my eM Pe citi aaa SS 8 33,053 8 33,316 
OS LN EE os 7 awe ral eae eh pia aiid GR ak ace eae a , 855 Ve 9, 787 
Re IRENE: SST SPSS es dose Sikes SLES: 4 14, 631 4 14, 631 
NIE SE Ee SEE eH It carn tae Ren i 8 81,146 ) 88, 687 
| Leh eta Bee strate fat a lem ile LS ai at Con SRE eS BS 2 7,674 2 7,674 
eis er Meee aaa) wel aOR awe eat we 3 8,510 2 3,935 
OCCU eb es. conve et et tints ea, ee 5 DanOLe 5 52,087 
eMC eUSN EIR Liars et tins ck ee Yh, Ceant, ee A 0H 2 7,010 2 7,010 
RC oe tke ed pt OE tee. 2 7,425 2 7,425 
EULA Sh ae A dea ln IN a eee alee MIKA Ma te 3 10,4702 3 10, 4702 
Rumen Sentence. Serr sth etl, Eg SEAR Sa ee 1 833 1 1,274 
Me Pe 88 ak 8. Be Mi ay ag de 1 4,880 1 4,880 
Dy re cr eines AUT eds a eR aie hae oe es 4 45,987 4 46,218 
Pe Sy ta hee ty OT Greed weer ia 1 4,018 1 4,018 
DME A) es SA em eK 42 GH itpeueet Sard), 5 32,684 5 32,440 
(EAE ae Gp Sod a EL IN SEE tal RR Ca aR na ela ea 1 3,114 1 3,114 
(Soe sy Stat lh ls li lips BO Rat eis ete a he Ds a a 2 4,711 2 4,171 
on Gh eae ln AA i ona eh Ce RIT 15 124, 849 18 148,745 
(SS I EES We AGL On arr Peat ae Wee Cn 4 54, 631 4 55, 044 


1 Circulation for four publications only. 2 Circulation for two publications only. 
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Table 6 shows the number of publications, other than newspapers, published in 
Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation; 
those dealing with home, social and welfare, agricultural and rural topics, trade, industry 
and related subjects and religious publications are the most popular. 


6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications by Broad Classifications 1954-56 


; fay a from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
947 edition. 


1954 1955 1956 
Classification Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


| | | | || 


No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation |} No. | No. | Circulation 


Agricultural and rural............. 59 57 | 2,610,199 55 53 | 2,565,302 55 52 2,665, 856 
Arts, crafts and professions........ 20 20 104, 902 26 23 345, 290 28 25 170, 763 
Constructiontcsc steers cece 21 20 148, 156 21 20 131,309 21 20 140, 221 
Widucationalees toe tee econ 66 64 524, 786 69 67 521,028 71 ial 641,126 
Finance and insurance............. 13 9 111, 986 14 10 275, 865 14 11 183,472 
Government and government 
SETVICES Picts one e eae ont 29 28 302,385 31 30 347, 865 34 32 471,561 
Home, social and welfare......... 46 42 | 4,336,715 44 40} 4,425,193 43 4] 4,308, 466 
IGRDOUT cc eine Sete eee eee eee 16 13 231,757 15 13 264, 846 13 12 261, 108 
Pharmaceutical and medical...... 33 30 129,717 34 30 143 , 222 37 82 374, 065 
RGligtOUS se Mtoe eee ee cee 33 33 628, 264 32 32 891, 937 38 oo 920, 633 
Services and directories........... 61 56 455,200 69 59 487,007 73 61 609, 864 
Sports and entertainment......... 33 29 409, 269 33 30 403, 889 30 28 363, 894 
Trade, industry and other related 
DUDLICATIONSIMers tare eotae omer 188 | 180 869,183 || 202} 190] 1,031,713 |} 208} 199 1,131,872 
Transportation and travel......... 29 28 311,098 33 32 391, 134 35 33 422,130 
Miscellaneous.’ <.t0 008. sdeetres elec: 17 16 198, 738 13 13 136, 795 il 11 127,702 
TD Ot als ie asc ae ee 664 | 625 | 11,372,355 || 691 | 642 | 12,362,395 | 706 | 661 | 12,792,733 


A HISTORY OF CANADIAN JOURNALISM, 1752- (Circa) 1900* 


The press of Canada has had a 200-year history. During that time journalism has 
grown from a small, weak entity which at first made little impact on the country’s develop- 
ment into a large and important component of the national life. A landmark in the story 
of that growth came at the end of the nineteenth century when Canadian journalism, like 
the journalism of so many other countries, underwent a rather sudden and impressive 
metamorphosis. ‘The present article tells the story up to the time of that change. It 
considers the 150-year period in three time divisions: (1) 1752-1807, the years when the 
press was being transplanted to Canada from the New England colonies; (2) 1807-1858, 
the era when the gains made during the earlier half-century were consolidated in Canada’s 
six easternmost provinces; and (3) 1858 to circa 1900, a second time of journalistic pioneer- 
ing when the press moved with the settlers into Canada’s western provinces and northern 
territories. A second article covering the post-1900 history of Canadian journalism 
proposes to examine the manner in which technology has transformed the press of Canada 
into the large-scale, heavily capitalized enterprise so familiar today. This article is planned 
for the next edition of the Canada Year Book. 


First Periop: THE TRANSPLANT, 1752 To 1807 


The press of British North America began as a transplant from New England rather 
than as a growth from seed. Most of the newspaper developments that had occurred in 
Britain after Caxton’s introduction of printing in 1478 had been incorporated into New 
World journalism. Moreover, the press of the colonies which were later to become Canada’s 


* Prepared by W. H. Kesterton, B.A., B.J., Assistant Professor of Journalism, Carleton University, Ottawa. 
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six easternmost provinces gained from a 50-year pre-hardening process under the semi- 
pioneering conditions of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. As England wrested 
control of the northeastern part of the Continent from the French and as pioneer settlements 
appeared as isolated pockets in the surrounding wilderness, the first news organs were set 
up. Thus Halifax gained its first newspaper a scant three years after the Honourable 
Edward Cornwallis started the seaport town on the rocky soil of Chebucto. Saint John’s 
press arrived with United Empire Loyalists who established the centre, and Quebec’s 
first press venture was launched only a year after the Treaty of Paris gave control of New 
France to the British. Under the primitive conditions of the day the early printer-editor 
worked along with the joiner, the blacksmith, the attorney, the linen draper, the tallow 
candler, the cabinet maker and the soapmaker in serving his small community. 


Some Harty NEWSPAPERS 


The first paper established in the Canada-to-be was the Halifax Gazette. Bartholomew 
Green Jr. established the first printing office in Halifax with a press brought from Boston, 
but died before he could produce a newspaper; it fell to the lot of his colleague, John 
Bushell, to launch Canada’s pioneer press venture with his issue of the Halifax Gazette on 
Mar. 23, 1752. This event inaugurated a journalistic period that may be considered, only 
a little arbitrarily, to have lasted until 1807. It was during that 55-year interval that all 
six of Canada’s easternmost provinces made their press beginnings. Quebec’s pioneer 
paper was the Quebec Gazette, started by William Brown and Thomas Gilmore in Quebec 
City in 1764. It survives today as part of the Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph, which makes the 
valid claim that it is the oldest continuing newspaper in North America. John Ryan and 
William Lewis set up the Royal St. John Gazette in Saint John in 1783, a year before the 
county of Sunbury was detached from Nova Scotia to form the Province of New Brunswick. 
Prince Edward Island had its journalistic start in 1787 when James Robertson founded the 
Royal American Gazette and Weekly Intelligencer at Charlottetown. The Upper Canada 
Gazette, launched by Louis Roy at Newark (now N iagara-on-the-Lake) in 1793, was the 
pioneer paper for what later became the Province of Ontario. Newfoundland gained its 
first news-organ when John Ryan, the New Brunswick press pioneer, set up the Newfound- 
land Gazette in 1807. - 

_ The longevity of these early news-sheets was directly related to the support they got. 
The Halifax Gazette under Anthony Henry lasted until 1766 when it was suspended for 
criticizing the Stamp Act, and was replaced by the Nova Scotia Gazette, edited by Robert 
Fletcher. In 1769, Anthony Henry began the Nova Scotia Chronicle and Weekly Advertiser, 
which absorbed the Fletcher paper the following year, and Henry became, without being 
so titled, King’s Printer again. His renamed paper, the Nova Scotia Gazette and Weekly 
Chronicle, has since been turned into a provincial government gazette. The Henry news- 
organ was joined in Halifax by John Howe’s Halifax Journal in 1781 and William Minns’ 
Weekly Chronicle in 1786, by which time the latter title had been dropped from the Gazette. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the three Halifax papers enjoyed a tranquil Nova 
Scotia journalistic monopoly. Alike as three peas in a pod, they amiably shared in the 
printing patronage being given by the Halifax-centred government. Howe’s paper lasted 
until 1870, while the Chronicle perished in 1837. 


Meanwhile the only other press ventures in Nova Scotia had not been so successful. 
At Shelburne, the Royal American Gazette of James and Alexander Robertson and Nathaniel 
Mills, the Port Roseway Gazetteer and Shelburne Advertiser of James Robertson Jr. and 
Thomas and James Swords, and the Nova Scotia Packet and General Advertiser of James 
Humphreys had appeared after the founding of the Loyalist town in 1783. But when the 
_ British Government withdrew its financial aid to the centre in 1787, the town collapsed 
and the papers soon perished. 


The second newspaper in New Brunswick was the Royal Gazette and General Advertiser, 
begun in 1785 by Christopher Sower III, who was made King’s Printer of the new Province. 
When Sower left for the United States in 1799, John Ryan succeeded him in his government- 
appointed office, and the paper, which underwent more than one change of name, became 
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known as the Royal Gazette and New Brunswick Advertiser. It lasted until at least 1814. 
An abortive production, the Frederigton Telegraph, was started by Ryan’s son Michael in 
1806, but it died early in 1807. 


Even the ‘‘official’’? newspapers of Prince Edward Island had a most difficult early 
existence since government support was of the most niggardly kind. Robertson’s Gazette 
certainly lasted no longer than 1789. W. A. Rind printed the Royal Gazette and Miscellany 
of the Island of St. John from July 1791 to July 1792. In 1805 James Douglas Bagnall 
started the Royal Herald, but it was not much longer-lasting. 


In Lower Canada the Quebec Gazette was joined by a paper of comparable vigour and 
individuality. This was the Montreal Gazette, first published as the French-language La 
Gazette du Commerce et Littéraire by Fleury Mesplet in 1778, and boasting a rather tenuous 
connection with Benjamin Franklin. Its early vicissitudes sprang from the improvidence of 
Mesplet and the indiscretions of his outspoken editor, Valentin Jautard, but later, favoured 
with patronage somewhat similar to that enjoyed by the Quebec Gazette in Quebec City, 
it was able to stand off the challenge of Louis Roy who, in 1795 and 1796, issued a journal 
practically identical in format and bearing the same name. Edward Edwards was the 
editor of the original Montreal Gazette during this period of strange competition. The older 
publication still flourishes as a metropolitan daily. Le Courier de Québec, published in 
1788 by William Moore, lasted for only three editions but its English counterpart, the 
Quebec Herald, had better success. The Times—Le Cours du Tems, begun by John Jones 
in June 1794 and continued by William Vondenvelden, ceased to publish in July 1795. 
The Quebec Mercury, founded by Thomas Cary in 1805, lasted until 1903, and Le Canadien, 
originated by Pierre Bédard and Francois Blanchet in 1806, continued until 1909. Their 
greater prominence came during the second press period. 


In what is today Ontario, the official Upper Canada Gazette was the only paper to enjoy 
much success until after 1807. Its chief impermanence was that of editorship, with Gideon 
Tiffany, Silvester Tiffany, Titus Geer Simons, William Waters, John Bennett and John 
Cameron serving in ill-defined editor-printer roles before the period’s end. The paper lasted 
until at least 1845. 


The Tiffany brothers established Upper Canada’s second newspaper, the Canada 
Constellation, at Niagara in 1799. When it ceased publication in 1800, Gideon Tiffany left 
Canada for the United States. Silvester Tiffany began the Niagara Herald in. January of 
the following year, but it survived only until August 1802. Upper Canada’s fourth news- 
paper, Joseph Willcocks’ Upper Canada Guardian and Freeman’s Journal, appeared in 
September 1807 at the very close of the first journalistic era. During its short career, 
which ended in 1812, it was to take on the new and characteristic tone of the second 
British North American press period. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HARLY NEWSPAPERS 


The character of the earliest newspapers was determined largely by the conditions 
under which they were produced. Because the pioneer news-sheets of the six eastern 
colonies were dependent for existence on the revenue which government patronage provided, 
a large part of their content consisted of government announcements, proclamations, 
orders and enactments. The first editor to become established was normally King’s Printer 
even though he did not always carry that title. Even the so-called non-government press 
was frequently paid for publishing governmental matter. Another type of newspaper 
matter that was especially prominent was foreign news. Since newspaper subscribers were 
isolated from the more civilized parts of the world, stories from populous places were 
eagerly read even though they were usually months old. Such reports were preferred to 
local news accounts which passed by word of mouth faster than the slow weeklies could 
disseminate them. Advertisements were for the most part small, unemphatic and 
unimaginative, but they helped to supplement meagre revenues. Insertions ranged from 
those offering legal services, school lessons and property for sale to the tasteless and 
lengthy listings of general store commodities. 
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The pervasive dependence of the early press on government support and patronage 
had an important effect. on newspaper tone between 1752 and 1807. The early editor was 
almost completely subservient to the officials of the day; since he needed government 
business, he carefully avoided comment on the conduct of those in authority. With rare 
and rather accidental exceptions, he refrained from examining contentious political 
questions. Such general newspaper docility made the characteristic journal of the time a 
pallid, neutral, harmless sheet without any really vital role to play in the social and political 
life of the community. 


In keeping with its innocuous character, the pages of the journal of that day looked 
like the dull, unbroken columns of Hansard. What few heads it used were chiefly label 
heads, not much larger than the body type of the stories they introduced. Illustrations 
were extremely small wood cuts that were generally restricted to the advertisements. 
Because the papers of 1752 to 1807, unlike their modern counterparts, were read thoroughly 
from beginning to end by most readers, because stories did not have their endings lopped off 
at the last minute to make room for late news, and because no overworked head-writers 
were kept busy supplying headlines for a constant flow of news stories, there was no reason 
for using the inverted pyramid writing convention common in the modern newspaper. 
The “lead”, as the twentieth century reporter understands it, was unknown. Instead, 
news accounts were presented in chronological order and written in discursive, literary 
style. News was not departmentalized, but items were generally thrown into the paper 
as they came to hand, so that two issues of the same news-organ were usually quite dis- 
similar in format. Early journals were closer to the modern tabloid than to the modern 
“bedsheet”” urban daily in page size, although they varied considerably in both shape 
and size. The Halifax Gazette, for example, started as a half-sheet of foolscap and was 
a two-column production. Other papers were folio or quarto, while still others were 
not one of the standard sizes at all. The early news-sheets rarely contained more than 
four pages. 


Since newspaper production was usually a laborious one-man operation that used a 
hand-operated, flatbed press employing handset type, press-runs were small and publication 
no more frequent than once a week. Small populations also kept circulations low. Thus 
the Halifax Gazette began life with only 72 subscribers, the Royal American Gazette of 
Charlottetown had a circulation list of not more than 50 names, and the first issue of the 
Quebec Gazette had only 143 buyers. At the end of the period, the three weeklies in Halifax 
had a combined circulation of 2,000. 


MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 


The magazine press was virtually non-existent during the first journalistic period. 
The earliest periodical was the Nova Scotia Magazine and Comprehensive Review of Literature, 
Politics and News, a Halifax monthly begun in July 1789 with Rev. William Cochran as 
first editor and John Howe as printer. Later Howe edited it as well. The project was 
abandoned in March 1792. Second of its kind, The Quebec Magazine, half of which was 
written in French, appeared monthly in Quebec City with Alexander Spark as editor, 
Samuel Neilson as first, and his brother John as later printer. It existed from August 1792 
to May 1794. In the same City, John Neilson also edited The British American Register 
throughout its short life from January to August, 1803. The Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Historical, Literary, Theological and Miscellaneous Repository was established in Halifax 
in 1806, but it too did not last long. 


SECOND PERIOD: CONSOLIDATION AND GrowTu, 1807 To 1858 


Whereas the first period was a time of journalistic pioneering, the 1807-to-1858 era 
in Canadian journalism was a time of consolidation when the transplant growth of the early 
years thickened and roots were sunk deeper. There was a steady proliferation of news- 
papers in the two Canadas and in the four maritime colonies. 
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NUMERICAL INCREASE 


The economic basis for the accelerated newspaper growth of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was furnished by the great gains made in population and wealth. The 
suddenly rising activity of the timber trade, which was the first primary industry to provide 
a return-cargo situation favourable to immigration, the shipbuilding boom in New Bruns- 
wick, depressed conditions in Europe, and the postwar attraction of Americans to British 
North America after 1815, caused new settlers to flock into the young, developing country. 
They flowed into the seaport towns of Nova Scotia, the river valleys of New Brunswick, 
and the lakeshores and forests of Upper Canada. The latter province alone increased in 
population from 213,000 at the start of the influx of the 1820’s to 480,000 after 1830. In 
the decade of the 1840’s the combined provinces of Canada gained 677,000. Particularly 
in Canada West there was a growing specialization in primitive manufacturing, involving 
a transfer from the home to the local shop. Grist millers, tanners, wagon makers, whisky 
distillers, brewers, cobblers, weavers and blacksmiths began to establish themselves in the 
new centres to serve the surrounding community. The enterprising editor found a ready 
welcome in the group, and as towns sprang up new journals were established. 


The mortality rate among such newspapers was high, but where one news-organ died 
two sprang up to take its place. The result was a steady increase from fewer than 20 news- 
sheets in 1813 to 291 in 1857. No records have been left to show the year-by-year increase 
in each province, but some figures from Upper and Lower Canada indicate the trend. 
In 1813, when many journals were casualties of the war with the United States, there were 
five newspapers in Lower and one in Upper Canada. In 1824 there were 12 in the former 
and seven in the latter province. By 1827 the combined total had dropped to 17 but by 
1829 the number had grown to 27, by 1831 to 37, and by 1836 to 50. Of the latter, 30 
were in Upper Canada. By 1853 Canada West boasted 114 news-organs; by 1857 it 
had 159. Canada East supported 54 in the latter year. 


SomE IMporTANT NEWSPAPERS OF THE PERIOD 


It would be impossible even to list all the newspapers that came into existence during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. It is perhaps sufficient to mention only the most 
important. ‘These were notable for their longevity or for their role in the political and 
social movements of the time or because they were pioneers in their local communities. 
Upper Canada newspapers boasting a continuous existence (some with name changes) 
right down to the present day are the Kingston Gazette, established by Stephen Miles in 
1810, the Brockville Recorder (Chauncey Beach, 1820), the Christian Guardian (Egerton 
Ryerson, 1829), the Belleville Intelligencer (George Benjamin, 1834), the Bytown Packet 
(William Harris, 1844), the Toronto Globe (George Brown, 1844), the Hamilion Spectator 
(Robert Smiley, 1846), and the London Free Press (William Sutherland, 1849). Of these 
the Christian Guardian has become The United Church Observer, the Bytown Packet is 
now the Ottawa Citizen, and the Globe is now the Globe and Mail. Two other papers 
important in their day were the Colonial Advocate (1824-1834, William Lyon Mackenzie, 
founder and editor) and the Toronto Leader (1852-1878, James Beaty). 


A significant Lower Canada paper still publishing is Le Courrier de St. Hyacinthe 
(J. P. Guité and A. De Grandpré, 1853). The Montreal Herald (founded by William 
Gray, 1811) was absorbed by the Montreal Star in 1957. La Minerve, founded by Ludger 
Duvernay in 1826, lasted until 1899, and the Irish Vindicator (Dr. Daniel Tracey, 1828) 
perished in 1837. In Nova Scotia the Novascotian (George Young, 1824) disappeared 
as a separate entity in 1926 when it became part of the still flourishing Chronicle-Herald 
of Halifax, while the Yarmouth Herald (Alexander Lawson, 1833) has retained both its 
name and identity. The Acadian Recorder (Anthony Holland, 1813) went out of existence 
in 1930. The New Brunswick paper, the Saint John Courier (Henry Chubb, 1811) lasted 
until 1865. The Charlottetown Examiner (Edward Whelan, 1847) ceased publishing in 
1922. The Times and General Commercial Gazette (J. W. McCoubray, 1832) flourished in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, until 1895. 
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THe GROWTH OF THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE PRESS 

The journalism of 1807 to 1858 differed from that of the earlier era not only in numbers 
but also from the standpoint of newspaper tone and subject matter. Contributing to the 
latter was the appearance of a new kind of editor. He was the entrepreneur who established 
a press independent of the revenue from government business. Unlike his predecessor, he 
made money chiefly by printing advertisements and selling his papers to a gradually 
widening circle of readers. With this shift from government patronage, he became 
increasingly self-sufficient and was no longer afraid to involve his newspaper in the major 
issues of the day. His coverage of local news was still pitifully weak by modern standards, 
but he more than made up for it by his forthright editorial comment on contentious social 
and political issues. 


NEWSPAPER CoNTENT AND STYLE 

The subject to which the new-style editor gave most sustained attention was the 
‘Responsible Government’ issue. The seeds of the struggle which led to the ultimate 
achievement of the important constitutional principle in 1849, were contained, for the 
Canadas at least, in the granting of Representative Government by the Constitutional Act 
of 1791. For Lower Canada the concession was a gift unwanted and unasked. The French 
Canadians were more interested in the preservation of their language, laws and customs 
than in the questionable advantages of an unfamiliar parliamentary device. They used the 
new representation in the newly created Assembly to fight for their racial and religious 
aspirations. In the process they tried to get control of the public purse strings as a means 
of achieving their ends, and insisted on such concessions as an elected upper house and 
legislative appointment of judges. In the struggle over these issues there grew up a bitter 
enmity between the Assembly and the Governor sent out from England. In Upper Canada 
the battle waged by the Assembly and the people was against the nepotism and privilege 
of the Family Compact and the inequities of the Clergy Reserves. In the Maritimes, 
despite traditions of moderation and harmony, there was a similar fight waged against 
those in power. Out of the conflicts in all three regions came the mature and useful 
Responsible Government concept so important in the Canadian political system. At the 
beginning of the movement it is probable that no one, including newspaper editors, could 
foresee the constitutional consequences of their long fight. It was only very late in the story 
that even the most enlightened leaders saw the full shape of their achievements. 

In the day-to-day campaigning, however, the press played a prominent part. First 
newspaper participation came just as soon as the lines of political battle were drawn, right 
after the turn of the nineteenth century. The increasingly bitter rivalry between the 
Mercury and Le Canadien in Lower Canada after 1806, the spirited anti-government 
strictures of Joseph Willcocks’ Upper Canada Guardian or Freeman’s Journal which 
began in Upper Canada in 1807, and the vigorous criticisms of the ‘Little Compact’ which 
Anthony Henry Holland in the Maritimes carried in the Acadian Recorder from 1813 on 
launched a long press consideration of the gradually evolving constitutional device. It 
was a matter that was to feed the fires of general newspaper debate until at least 1849 in 
five provinces, and was to receive attention from the Newfoundland press as late as 1855. 

It was during this development that individual newspapers came to be labelled 
according to the political stands they took. As those who were debating the Responsible 
Government issue became increasingly doctrinaire in their views, the majority of the 
important journals came to be known either as Reform or anti-Reform. Vigorous Reform 
papers included Le Canadien, La Minerve, Irish Vindicator, Liberal, Colonial Advocate, 
Hamilton Free Press, St. Thomas Inberal, Colonial Patriot, Pictou Chronicle, Yarmouth 
Herald, Saint John Courier, Head Quarters, Prince Edward Island Register, Palladium, and 
Newfoundland Patriot. Supporters of the Tory cause had among their number the Quebec 
Mercury, Montreal Gazette, York Patriot, Courier of Upper Canada, Kingston Herald, 
Montreal Herald, Toronto M arror, Pictou Observer, Cross and Olive Branch, Christian 
Messenger, Halifax Times, Saint John Herald, Loyalist and Conservative Advocate, and 
Islander. Newspapers which avoided the extremes of both the fiery radical and ultra- 
conservative viewpoint and which might be designated as ‘moderate Reform’ were well 
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represented by the Quebec Gazette (when it was edited by John Neilson), Christian Guardian. 
Toronto Examiner and Montreal Pilot. Since it was nearly impossible to divorce politics 
from the conduct of a newspaper at this time, editors were usually politicians, and politicians 
were usually editors as well. Thus such important figures of Canadian history as Edward 
Whelan, Joseph Howe, James Haszard, Etienne Parent, Ludger Duvernay, Dr. Daniel 
Tracey, William Lyon Mackenzie and Francis Hincks were representatives of both spheres 
of the country’s life. 

Political discussion did not make up the entire newspaper content during this period. 
Some new features appeared. As communities became a little too large for word-of-mouth 
coverage, local news began slowly to occupy a somewhat larger place in the press. This was 
not reported in the objective fashion of the modern news story—even accounts of fires, 
drownings and other disasters were heavily interlarded with opinion and comment. Local 
items were often displaced by foreign exchanges which were frequently high in human 
interest value but usually of little consequence to the reader. Long abstracts from literary 
classics and near-classics still occupied a large part of newspaper space. But these began 
to share position with features of more practical interest and usefulness to British North 
Americans, such as the letters of Agricola and Mephibosheth Stepsure in the Maritimes. 
Newspaper reporting of Parliament as we know it today had its beginnings during this 
period. Advertising gained in prominence and importance. At this time advertisers 
began to get away from mere announcements of their products, and started to make 
extravagant claims for items they had to sell. This was particularly true of patent 
medicines, described in terms that can only seem highly offensive to persons living in 
the present-day society of Drug and Pure Food Acts and of Better Business Bureaux. 


Make-up changes were extremely gradual during this period. The innovations made 
by James Gordon Bennett Sr. in his New York Herald had at this time small influence on 
the British colonies to the north. The occasional exclamatory bold-face headline-effusions 
of such men as Mackenzie were motivated by political passion rather than a purely com- 
mercial desire to catch the eye of the potential reader. In style and tone, editors wrote 
copy with an elegance and classical scholarship rarely found today. At the same time the 
nineteenth century editor was guilty of circumlocutions, discursiveness and, on occasion, 
pretentiousness. The inverted-pyramid construction of the modern news story was 
unknown to him. An accompaniment of his subjective news-treatment was his bitter and 
vituperative attacks on political foes and other persons with whom he disagreed. Invective, 
diatribe and billingsgate became the measure of the political hot temper of British North 
American constitutional debate of the period, and the newspapers reflected the spirit of the 
day. Such press outspokenness was not inconsistent with governmental restrictions which 
were imposed upon newspaper freedom up to at least the middle of the 1807-to-1858 period: 
the fact was that while they were most severely curbed in their attempts to discuss the 
behaviour of those in authority, journalists were usually allowed, for the most part by their 
victims’ defaulting of the issue, the utmost freedom in their treatment of private individuals. 


GAINS IN PrEsS FREEDOM 


The struggle for Responsible Government and the new spirit of vigorous independence 
which animated the journalism of the second period had important consequences in terms 
of freedom of the press. Editors became daring enough to challenge the authority of 
officials to dictate absolutely what newspapers might or might not publish. Since those 
in power were unwilling to give up easily their legal right to censor the press, innumerable 
clashes between editors and the authorities took place. In the beginning the consequences 
were pretty disastrous to the journalists. Pierre Bédard, Frangois Blanchet, Ludger 
Duvernay, Jocelyn Waller, Dr. Daniel Tracey, Bartimus Ferguson, Richard Cockrel, 
James Durand, Francis Collins, William Lyon Mackenzie, William Wilkie, Anthony 
Holland, James Haszard, John Hooper, Dr. Edward Barker, Henry Winton, and R. J. 
Parsons all suffered because of the outspoken stands they took on questions of public 
eee Their story is a monotonous repetition of government victory and newspaper 

efeat. 
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Despite the predictability of result of such contests, however, there were important 
gains in terms of press liberty. For one thing, the authorities were finding, to their cost, 
that it did not pay to martyrize their hewspaper enemies. They discovered that their 
harsh treatment of such men as Ferguson and Collins aroused bitter opposition to their 
rule, so that they were much more reluctant to punish Mackenzie when he levelled his 
strictures against their arbitrary acts. Of more critical importance still was Howe’s 
momentous legal victory in a libel trial in Halifax in 1835. The court battle was precipitated 
by a letter of scathing criticism of the magistracy of the seaport centre which had appeared 
in Howe’s newspaper, the Novascotian. Unlike John Peter Zenger in New York a hundred 
years before, Howe found no lawyers willing to represent him at his trial, so he undertook 
his own defence. Through his brilliant eloquence rather than his legal skill, he won a 
resounding victory. It was as significant in Canadian, if not in international, terms as such 
English precedents as the publication of Milton’s Areopagitica, the triumph of John Wilkes, 
the Letters of Junius, the victories of Crosby and Oliver, and the ultimate vindication of 
Cobbett, Wooler, Hone and Carlile. 


At the same time the Howe trial was no more consequential to the liberty of the press 
than were the achievements made in other British North American areas. As with England 
in an earlier age, many press-freedom victories were won in the political and religious arena. 
As the citizen of the new land gained the right to believe as he wished about God and about 
political matters, and as the granting of Responsible Government introduced a new climate 
of intellectual tolerance, journalism lost many of its shackles. Thus, topics that had been 
forbidden before were made proper subjects of free debate, and newspaper freedom 
increased accordingly. 


MECHANICAL CHANGES IN THE PRESS 


There were several improvements in newspaper production by 1858. The gradual 
clearing of the forests and the building of roads made news-gathering somewhat easier 
and faster. The introduction of the magnetic telegraph into the Canadas in 1846 and into 
the Maritimes in 1849 made it possible for journalists to take advantage of the speed-up 
of communications brought about by the conversion of ocean-going vessels from sail to 
steam after 1838. The full effect of new invention was not felt, however, until the third 
press period. The printing of newspapers gained from the change from wood to iron 
presses and from the increasing use of power presses after 1840. Another impetus was given 
by the first manufacture of paper in the Canadas in 1830, but the entire mechanical 
operation was greatly retarded by the time-consuming handsetiting of type which continued 
to be the method used. What inventions were introduced had the effect of increasing the 
costs of newspaper equipment and hence of newspapers. Thus it required five annual 
payments of £210 each to purchase the Novascotian in the middle of the period. 


The same development that accelerated news-gathering also aided newspaper dis~ 
tribution. In addition to better transportation and communication, a slow increase in 
literacy enlarged potential readership. At the same time two factors caused difficulties 
for the editor. High mailing costs made news-organs more expensive and _ restricted 
circulations. Then, too, the failure of editors to require payment for subscriptions in ad- 
vance left uncollected and uncollectable debts owing to them that were often ruinous. 
Circulations of newspapers continued to be small. The Novascotian, which was a leader 
in its field, was considered to be doing very well when its subscribers reached 1,500. 


Despite the introduction of the telegraph, the weekly news-organ was still more 
important than the daily. In 1833 the Montreal Daily Advertiser became the first paper 
of that frequency in British North America, but it was unusual for its time. It was not 
until 1849 that the first successful daily began to publish in Canada West, and not until the 
third press period that the daily newspaper began to surpass the weekly in importance. 
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Tue MaAGAzINE PRESS 

During the second journalism period the magazine press was considerably more active 
than during the earlier era. For all that, the periodicals that were established found 
survival a struggle. Every single publication founded during the first half of the nineteenth 
century perished after a greater or lesser tenure of life. It was only the constant appearance 
of new magazines that gave any kind of continuity to this form of journalism. What 
further weakened any contribution such publications may have made to Canadian life and 
letters was that much of their content. was made up of borrowings from British and 
American writers, while Canadian writing was usually imitative, derivative, and of inferior 
literary merit. 

Among the most important magazines to appear at this period were: The Acadian 
Magazine (1826-1828, J. S. Cunnabell); Halifax Monthly Magazine (1830-1833, J. S. 
Cunnabell); The British North American Wesleyan Magazine (1840-1844 and 1846-1847, 
James Hogg); The Amaranth (1841-1843, Robert Shives); The Provincial Or Halifax 
Monthly Magazine (1852-1853, Mrs. William Lawson); Literary Garland (1838-1851, 
John Gibson); Anglo-American Magazine (1852-1855, Rev. R. J. McGeorge); Canadian 
Journal (1852-1878, Henry Youle Hind); la Bibliotheque Canadienne (1825-1830, Michel 
Bibaud); le Magasin du Bas-Canada (1832, Michel Bibaud); l’Observateur (1830, Michel 
Bibaud); UV Encyclopédie Canadienne (1842-1848, Michel Bibaud); la Ruche littéraire et 
politique (1853-1859, H. E. Chevalier). 


Turrp Perrop: SPREADING GRowTH, 1858 To (circa) 1900 


Canada’s third press period may be taken to have lasted from 1858 to about the end 
of the nineteenth century. What particularly distinguished this newspaper era from its 
predecessor was a movement of journalism westward. The growth, which had sunk its 
roots deep into the eastern soil during the second press age, spread in the wake of settle- 
ment, beyond the Great Lakes to the prairies and the Pacific Coast area. It was a new time 
of journalistic pioneering. 


The arrival of the settler in the western provinces and northern territories made 
possible the introduction of the press into the Pacific Coast region and the prairies. What 
is today British Columbia was a land of fur-traders and explorers until the discovery of 
gold on the Fraser and Thompson Rivers in 1856 started an influx of settlers that was in 
full tide by 1858. By that time an estimated 25,000 persons had arrived from California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah and other western States, as well as from Hawaii, and Central 
and South America. These people were largely funnelled through Esquimalt and Victoria, 
which suddenly became centres capable of supporting a press. Then, as more gold discov- 
eries lured the prospector farther inland along the river valleys, conditions became pro- 
pitious for the spread of journalism into the interior. 


What made Manitoba ready for the new development was the ending of its long 
isolation from the older portions of British North America. This change of affairs was — 
brought about by several circumstances. Fear of United States domination of the Selkirk 
colony, heightened by the arrival of a detachment of the American army in Pembina in 
1857, caused Canada to send a body of troops to the region soon afterwards. Expeditions 
by Capt. John Palliser, James Ross and Prof. H. Y. Hind, and the writings of George Brown 
in the Globe and William McDougall in the North American aroused interest in the new 
settlement. When the Anson Northrup navigated the Red River to Fort Garry in 1859 
the Mississippi steamboat system was extended to Rupert’s Land, and when a short time 
later the railway reached St. Paul, the isolation was broken, and newspapermen were able 
to start operations. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta waited for the inrush of settlers into the empty prairies in 
the late 1870’s and 1880’s before press activity began. The Homestead Act of 1872 and the 
establishment. of the North West Council to govern the Territories in the same year; the 
arrival of the Canadian Pacific Railway in Calgary in 1883; development of wheat varieties 
more suitable to the growing conditions of the prairies; discovery of the advantages of such 
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better dry farming practices as deep seeding and summerfallowing; and the introduction 
of many greatly improved agricultural implements were some of the factors which contrib- 
uted to the population growth which made prairie journalism possible. 


The story of newspaper pioneering in the Canadian North was a repetition of the 
British Columbia experience, delayed by forty years. Gold was discovered in the Klon- 
dike in 1896 and, in consequence, 40,000 newcomers entered the new land during the 
eighteen months prior to 1900. The resulting establishment of such centres as Dawson 
City, which had a population of 20,000 in 1899, provided the conditions needed to support 
a viable press. 


PIONEER NEWSPAPERS OF THE WEST 


Of Canada’s four future western provinces the first to acquire a news-organ was 
British Columbia. The start was made in Victoria in 1858 when H. C. Williston and 
Columbus Bartlett founded the Victoria Gazette.’ William Buckingham and William Cold- 
well launched journalism in Manitoba when they began the Nor’-Wester in 1859. Patrick 
Gammie Laurie’s Saskatchewan Herald began to serve the town of Battleford in 1878 and 
so became the Saskatchewan pioneer. The Province of Alberta gained its first newspaper 
in 1880 when Frank Oliver established the Edmonton Bulletin. In the two latter cases, of 
course, the appearance of the news-organ preceded the formation of the province by many 
years. Almost equal claim to the title of Yukon pioneer was established in 1898 by two 
papers to appear in Dawson City. These were the Klondike Nugget, owned and edited by 
George M. Allen, and the Midnight Sun, first owned and edited by G. B. Swineheart. 


As might be expected, the early northern and western newspapers were at first published 
under conditions as primitive and precarious as those attending the introduction of the press 
to British North America between 1752 and 1807. Buckingham and Coldwell hauled their 
equipment 500 miles from St. Paul to Winnipeg, signed up an Indian Chief named ‘‘Hole-In- 
The-Day”’ as their first subscriber, and had to thaw out frozen equipment before they 
began their printing operations. To carry journalism deep into British Columbia, newsmen 
had to drag their equipment along the rocky banks of precipitous rivers. It is little wonder 
that one newspaper sold for a dollar a copy. Patrick Gammie Laurie’s pioneer venture in- 
volved a wagon journey that took him across rivers that did not boast a single ford or 
ferry. Frank Oliver paid only four dollars for what was really just a toy hand press, used the 
gift of type and other supplies from his friends on the Manitoba Free Press, and so spent 
only $21 to get his newspaper started. Lacking other power for their cumbersome drum- 
cylinder press, the printers of the first paper in Macleod hired a dozen Indian braves to 
operate their unwieldy equipment in what was a colourful if back-breaking operation. 


IMPORTANT NEWSPAPERS OF THE PERIOD 


A great many important and successful newspapers appeared during the third press 
period. They shared the field with such well-established journals surviving from an earlier 
day as the Montreal Gazette, (which was served by such journalists as Thomas, Richard 
and Robert Smeaton White), Quebec Gazette (Frank Carrel), Montreal Herald (Edward 
Goff Penny, James Brierley) and Toronto Globe (Gordon Brown, John Cameron, Sir John 
S. Willison, E. W. Thomson, Edward Farrer, J. A. Ewan), Hamilton Spectator (William 
Southam Sr.), London Free Press (Josiah Blackburn), Brantford Expositor (T. H. Preston), 
Belleville Intelligencer (Mackenzie Bowell) and Halifax Chronicle (William Annand, W. 8. 
Fielding). Newspapers which started life between 1858 and 1900 and which still exist or 
which entered the life-stream of journals which still publish include: Mail (1872, T. C. 
Patteson, Kit Coleman), Empire (1887, Louis P. Kribs), Toronto Telegram (1876, John 
Ross Robertson, John ‘‘Black Jack” Robinson), Toronto Star (1892, Joseph E. Atkinson), 
Ottawa Journal (1885, P. D. Ross), St. Catharines Standard (1891), Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record (1878), Oshawa Times-Gazette (1871), Montreal Star (1869, Hugh Graham, later 
Lord Atholstan), Za Patrie (1879, Honoré Beaugrand, P. M. Sauvalle, Israel Tarte), 
La Presse (1884, Treffié Berthiaume, J. A. N. Provencher, C. A. Dansereau), L’ Ev énement 
(1867, Hector Fabre), Halifax Herald (1875, William Dennis, J. J. Stewart), Halifax Star 
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(1873), Halifax Mail (1878), Fredericton Gleaner (1880), Saint John Globe (1858), Saint 
John Times (1868), Saint John Telegraph (1862, John Livingstone, J. E. B. McCready, 
Charles H. Lugrin, James Hannay), Saint John Journal (1865, William Elder), Moncton 
Transcript (1882, James Hannay, John T. Hawke), Moncton Times (1868), Weymouth, 
later Moncton L’Hvangeline (1887, Valentine Landry), Charlottetown Patriot (1857, 
David Laird), Charlottetown Guardian of the Gulf (established as Presbyterian Union 
in the 1870’s, Rev. 8. G. Lawson, W. L. Cotton), St. John’s Telegram (1879, W. J. Herder, 
T. D. Carew, P. K. Devine), St. John’s Daily News (1894, Dr. J. A. Robinson, H. Y. Mott), 
Victoria Colonist (1858, Amor de Cosmos), Victoria Times (1881), Nanaimo Free Press 
(1874), New Westminster British Columbian (1860, John Robson), Vancouver Sun (1886), 
Vancouver Province (1894, W. C. Nichol), Manitoba Free Press (1872, W. F. Luxton, 
J. A. Kenny), Winnipeg Tribune (1890, R. L. Richardson), Brandon Sun (1882), Calgary 
Herald (1883, T. B. Braden, A. M. Armour, H. 8. Cayley), Medicine Hat News (begun 
in 1885 as the Times by Braden and Armour), Regina Leader-Post (1883, N. F. Davin), 
Moose Jaw Times (1889, J. N. Macdonald) and Prince Albert Herald (1896). Some 
journalists who served on papers which are mentioned in an earlier section of this article 
as having lasted right through the third period only to perish during the fourth were 
J. P. Tardivel, Ernest Myrand and J. E. Cauchon of Le Canadien, H. W. Blackadar Jr. 
and Sr., and C. C. Blackadar of the Acadian Recorder, and Honoré Mercier of Le Courrier 
de St. Hyacinthe. Napoleon Aubin and L. L. Viger served on Le Pays, a paper which 
also originated in an earlier day and which is now extinct. Joseph Tassé and Oscar Dunn 
were connected with La Minerve, previously mentioned, and M. A. Plamondon served on 
Le National (1855-1878), J. B. E. Dorion on Le Défricheur (1862-1867) and E. T. Sanders 
and C. E. D. Wood on the Fort Macleod Gazette (1882-1908). 


NUMERICAL INCREASE 


During the third press period, the press of Western Canada was achieving much the 
same kind of development that the journalism of Eastern Canada had accomplished 
during its pioneering stages. At the same time, the newspapers in the older part of the 
country were making good progress on their own account. The following table shows the 
increase in numbers during the period. 


NUMBERS OF PERIODICALS IN BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 1857-1900 


Nore.—Includes territory of present-day Canada. 


Periodical 1857 1864 1874 1881 1891 1895 1900 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Dailies ean Pek cee een 23 46 61 91 121 
PrIicweeK lesan is, teen See 27 vi 11 7 
Semi-weekhies: +: =. ecsees 2S. Ae 16 > 22 17 48 
Weeklies tise ce. eee Wow 4 226 330 413 580 804 
“Eric noon UOLeS em eet eee eee eee ee a 
Bi-weeklies and semi-monthlies.....: 6 10 20 36 
Every 3rd weeklies.................. at A ae tlk a Ae 1 
Montes tockees, nents abet ae 2 é Jaf 41 58 119 ite 202 
Bi-monthhies {es .2eh ve we ven ee rf fe Re 2 1 rs 2 
QOuarterliesh..>. tse. hes. See ee ee i: 2 2 a: 5 
OVATION <Stanettanen, eee 2911 2982 4708 5794 8374 9155 1, 2266 

eae: Sk Se ee ern See ee a eer 8 A) ee NS So aR Ra OE, Free tA eT Le 

1 Canadian Newspaper Directory, 1892. A. McKim and Co., Toronto, 1892, p. 58. (Only the total for all publica- 
tions is given in this article.) 2 Canadian Newspaper Directory, 1892. A. McKim and Co., Toronto, 1892, 
p. 59. (The sum of the various papers does not agree with the total in the second column because the different 
editions of the same paper were not counted as separates. ) 3 Canadian Newspaper Directory, 1892. A. McKim 
and Co., Toronto, 1892, p. 59. (The tri-weeklies, semi-weeklies and semi-monthlies are omitted from this table, 
but all are included in the totals.) 4 Canadian Newspaper Directory, 1892. A. McKim and Co., Toronto, 
1892, p. 59. 5 J. Castell Hopkins, Canada, An Encyclopedia of the Country, Volume V, Linscott Publishing 


ompany, Toronto, 1899, p. 190. (No classification of the numbers of various publications is given in the source 
article, ) ® Directory of Canadian Newspapers, 1900. A. McKim and Co., Toronto, 1900, p. 12. 
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NEWSPAPER CONTENT AND STYLE 


The subject matter of Canadian journalism in the last half of the nineteenth century 
was largely determined by the events and issues of the day. Although domestic political 
developments continued to occupy a significant share of newspaper attention, discussion 
of the Responsible Government question was replaced in turn by a consideration of Confed- 
eration, the Washington Treaty, the Pacific Scandal, the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the two Riel Rebellions and the Manitoba School question. In addition, particu- 
larly towards the end of the period, the press gave more attention to questions of inter- 
national concern. The papers had always carried foreign news, but formerly the coverage 
had been that of the remote observer, and the newer reports gave a sense that readers were 
participants in world affairs. This change was partly caused by the fact that, with speedier 
news-gathering methods, foreign items no longer appeared as ancient history, and partly 
because increasing Canadian autonomy indicated that Canada was preparing for greater 
international activity. The interest and involvement of Canada in such matters as the South 
African War, the Alaska boundary dispute and conferences on pelagic sealing, for example, 
are readily understandable, but citizens the of new country showed themselves to be 
interested observers of such events as the Dreyfus trial—a fact which Canadian newspaper 
reporting amply demonstrated. 


During the 1858-to-1900 period newspaper reports became freer of the editorial opinion 
that had marked their earlier counterpart, but the news-story still lacked the format of 
the twentieth century prototype. Editorial comment, now somewhat more closely confined 
to the editorial page, was still characterized by the vitriolic abusiveness that. had disgraced 
earlier newspapers. A comparable blot on newspaper records was the practice of writing 
careless libel, of writing matter which would bring convictions for contempt of court today, 
and of commenting freely on questions which now would be classified as sub judice. 
Advertising, particularly of patent medicines, continued to be irresponsible, such matter 
being shamelessly disguised as news accounts with extravagent claims being made for the 
curative and life-saving powers of the items sold. On occasion, such deadly articles as 
devices to procure abortion were offered openly in the press. 


While very few new kinds of stories appeared in the late Victorian press, there was a 
growing tendency to departmentalize the news. A cautious use of bolder headlines was 
made, but eight-column, 72-point and larger banners were still rare. Label heads continued 
to appear fairly frequently, but the more exciting stories began to carry several decks after 
the fashion of the New York Herald. These gained variety through inverted pyramid and 
hanging indent arrangements. 


Pictures, mainly line drawings, began to make their first. modest appearance in the 
daily and weekly press. On June 8, 1871, the Canadian Illustrated News carried a photo- 
graph of Montreal’s new Custom House. According to the Montreal Gazette of Oct. 13, 
1956, this was the ‘first time that a photograph had been successfully transmitted to the 
printed page.”” However, it was not until Max Levy of Philadelphia developed the cross- 
ruled screen in 1886 that a really successful method of reproducing photographs in news- 
papers was achieved. In Canada the Dominion Illustrated introduced a practical form of 
the half-tone illustration in 1888, but the possibilities of the new device were little realized 
by the end of the century. 


MECHANICAL CHANGES IN THE PRESS 


Many mechanical improvements in the press occurred during the 1858-to-1900 period. 
These included the introduction of wood pulp manufacture into Canada in 1866, the first 
adoption of electrically driven rotary power presses after 1890, and the use of better folder 
attachments and improved inks. But perhaps the most revolutionary invention of all was 
Mergenthaler’s linotype, first demonstrated in the New York Tribune in 1886, and available 
in improved form in 1889. This was to find increasing Canadian use from the 1890’s 
onward. It was these inventions primarily that caused the dramatic transformation of 
the press which characterized Canada’s fourth journalistic period. 
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Such inventions of the second press period as the magnetic telegraph began to produce 
results during the third. These improvements contributed greatly to the growing “day- 
to-dayness” of the newspapers of the new Dominion, and accounted in no small measure 
for the growing sense of nearness of distant events previously referred to. The daily 
paper increasingly dominated the newspaper field. Whereas there had been 20 daily 
newspapers in Upper and Lower Canada in 1857, the provinces that entered Confederation 
in 1867 had 46 dailies in 1874, 61 in 1881, 91 in 1891, and 121 in 1900. It should not be 
inferred from the relative increase in importance of the daily that, in absolute terms, the 
weekly was declining. The table on p. 930 shows otherwise. Moreover, the weekly had 
not completely abdicated the national and international news field in favour of the daily 
newspaper to become the community press as it was largely to do by the mid-twentieth 
century. The continuing interest of the weekly in matters of larger than regional concern 
was particularly evident in the press of Western Canada. 


The increase in daily newspaper numbers conveys the magnitude of the change 
occurring only when considered in conjunction with the accompanying circulation growth, 
and also with the fact that a daily is issued six times as often as a weekly. In 1900, daily 
newspapers had 570,000 subscribers. La Presse led the field with a circulation of 66,500, 
the Montreal Star following with 50,312, the Toronto News had 43,635 and the Toronto 
Globe, 36,000. It should be noted that technological change was not the only factor con- 
tributing to this rise of newspaper circulations. More advantageous postal rates, a larger 
population and a continuous growth of literacy had their effects as well. 


Another consequence of improved press equipment was a rise in press costs. Thus, 
in 1883, the Regina Leader, not Canada’s largest newspaper by any means, was estab- 
lished with a capital of $20,000. Nor was the Vancouver Province the richest journal in 
Canada in 1899 when it had a capitalization of $100,000. Such enterprises as these required 
larger staffs than their 1856 predecessors. In place of the publisher-printer-editor 
factotum who had issued his news-sheet in 1837 Rebellion days, 86 persons were employed 
on the News-Advertiser, World, and Telegram in Vancouver in 1892. In 1899, the Vancouver 
Province was produced by an editor, a subscription manager, city editor, advertising 
manager, three reporters, an accountant, two clerks, a composing-room foreman, S1xX 
compositors, a pressroom foreman and two stereotypers. La Presse, having a circulation 
thirteen times as great, obviously required a larger staff. . 


PRESS ORGANIZATIONS 


A new element of the newspaper story during the period was the beginning of press 
associations. The most important of these was the Canadian Press Association, which 
was started in 1859. It was in no sense a closely knit professional body, but rather a loose 
confraternity of journalists whose main interests were social and occupational rather than 
business. It had as lesser counterparts the Province of Quebec Press Association, founded 
in 1876; Eastern Ontario Press Association, 1879; Presse Associée de la Province de 
Québec, 1882; Eastern Townships Press Association, 1889; Western Canada Press Associa- 
tion, and the Ottawa Valley Press Association. 


GAINS IN Press FREEDOM 


The third press period brought important gains in newspaper freedom. Whereas 
earlier progress had been accomplished through court trials and a widening tolerance in 
related fields, the new advances were achieved through new legislation. The advantage 
gained was twofold: in the first place, the new laws granted certain concessions not pre- 
viously permitted under common law practice; secondly, by defining what a newspaper was 
and by making more explicit what did and what did not constitute defamation in the press, 
these enactments permitted editors to see more clearly what publishing ground was safe 
and what was dangerous. The areas of greatest gain were in the definition of defences 
open against libel charges and a spelling out of the types of report which were to be 
privileged in the press. 
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The new legislation was based on Fox’s Libel Act of 1792, Lord Campbell’s Act of 1843, 
the Newspaper Libel and Registration Act of 1881, and the Law of Libel Amendment Act, 
1888, all of them British legislation. Criminal law in the matter was enacted for Canada 
in 1892. This had, of course, a uniform, nation-wide application since the Criminal Code 
is an enactment of the Federal Parliament. Civil law differs from province to province, 
with Quebec legislation, based as it is on the Napoleonic Code, showing the widest divergence 
from the general pattern. Prince Edward Island, which continued to rely largely on 
common law practice, got its Libel Act in 1865; this was overhauled by the Statutes of 
Prince Edward Island of 1889. In 1892 the Criminal Code of Canada repeated those 
sections of the Act which dealt with criminal law. Ontario was served by an Act 
of 1882 which was superseded by provisions of the Revised Statutes of 1897. Since certain 
parts of the 1887 legislation dealing with provincial elections had reference to defamation, 
these provisions were also incorporated into the 1897 revision. Quebec had no libel Act, 
but Sections 2924 to 2938 of the Revised Statutes of 1888 laid down provisions under 
which newspapers might publish. Newfoundland’s legislation on the question was provided 
by the Consolidated Statutes of 1892, and covered both criminal and civil law. The 
Revised Statutes of British Columbia of 1897 furnished that Province with its Libel and 
Slander Act. Nova Scotia’s legislation came in 1900, while that of Manitoba, which had 
both a Libel Act and a Newspaper Act, was passed in 1902, and that of New Brunswick 
in 1903 as one of the Consolidated Statutes. Since Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
not made provinces until 1905, their newspapers did not become subject to provincial 
laws until after that date. . 


THe MAGAZINE Press 


The magazine press exhibited the same kind of discontinuity during the third journalism 
period that had characterized the periodical publications during the second. Without 
the same fecundity that marked newspaper journalism, magazines made a weaker showing 
in the new country, particularly because so many of the monthly, and even less frequently 
published ventures, were so short-lived. It is to their credit that there were still many 
publishing entrepreneurs who refused to be discouraged by the examples of failure set, 
with monotonous regularity, by their predecessors. An impetus to the growth of Canadian 
magazine production was provided by the achievement of Confederation in 1867, more 
particularly in English Canada, where there was a greater need than in French Canada 
for such a unifying event to give a sense of national identity to the literary contributors 
to such publications. 


The more prominent magazines that came into being during this journalistic era (with 
their first editors or publishers and dates) included the British American M agazine (1863- 
1864, H. Y. Hind), Stewart’s Quarterly (1867-1872, Dr. George Stewart), Maritime Monthly 
[1873- (circa) 1876, H. L. Spencer, Rev. James Bennet], New Dominion Monthly (1867- 
1879, John Dougal), Grip (1873-1894, J. W. Bengough), Saturday Night (1887- present, 
E. E. Shepherd), Canadian Magazine ( 1893-1939, J. Gordon Mowat), Canadian Monthly 
and National Review (1872-1882, G. Mercer Adam), Week (1883-1896, Goldwin Smith, 
Charles G. D. Roberts), Bystander (1880-1882, 1890-1891, Goldwin Smith), Les Soirées 
Canadiennes (1861-1865, H. R. Casgrain, A. Gérin-Lajoie, J. C. Taché, Dr. Hubert La Rue), 
Le Foyer Canadien (1863-1866, H. R. Casgrain, A. Gérin-Lajoie, J. C. Taché, Dr. Hubert 
La Rue), La Revue Canadienne ( 1864-1873), L’Echo de la France (1865-1869, L. Ricard), 
La Revue de Montréal (1877-1881, T. A. Chandonnet), Le Canada Francais (1888-1891, 
T. E. Hamel), Le Chercheur (1888-1890, M. J. F. Dumontier), La Revue Nationale (1895- 
1897, J. D. Chartrand), Le Courrier du Livre (1896-1901, R. Renault), Nation (1874-1876, 
Goldwin Smith), Nova Scotia Illustrated (1895, J. H. Bradford), Lake Magazine (1892-1893, 
D. K. Mason), Massey’s Magazine (1896-1897 ), New Brunswick Magazine (1898-1905, 
W. K. Reynolds), and Prince Edward Island M agazine (1899-1905, Archibald Irwin), 
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The development of the journalism of Canada is a continuing story—a story of accel- 
erating growth. Evidence of its constant progress is to be seen in the facts of increased 
circulation, wider readership, greater frequencies, extended areas of news coverage, 
speedier news-gathering services, increasing press wordage and enlarged newspaper plants, 
as well as in the qualitative refinements and improvements of the “art preservative of 
of the arts’. The press of Canada today is indeed the result of the impressive techno- 
logical developments of the past fifty years. Nevertheless, it may be said to have received 
considerable shaping from its first 150 years of life. 
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Notrre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 


p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected with 
the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, whole- 
sale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services including those directed to the amusement of 

the people, such as theatres and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered 


here and, wherever possible, cross references are 


given to related material appearing in 


other Chapters. The arrangement of material in a volume such as the Year Book is 
governed by the necessity of interpretation from various angles. The Index will be found 


useful in this respect. 
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Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Complete coverage of the business of wholesale and retail trades and of service estab- 
lishments is attempted only as part of the decennial census. The first such detailed 
survey was taken in connection with the 1931 Census and related to business transacted 
during the calendar year 1930. Similar detailed records were again secured with the 1941 
and 1951 Censuses. The results of the 1930 and 1941 Censuses of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments are contained in Vols. X and XI of the Census reports for those 
years and the results of the 1951 Census of Distribution in Vols. VII and VIII of the 
1951 Census reports. Summary data for 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 
953-977. 

The information collected at the census is supplemented in intercensal years by 
monthly, quarterly and annual surveys on the more important phases of the retail, whole- 
sale and service trades—sample surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. 
The 1951 Census formed a new base for such surveys and certain improvements have been 
implemented for continuance during the 1951-61 intercensal period. 

Current information available on the more important phases of the distributive trades 
is given in the following Subsections. Estimates for the years prior to 1951 have been 
revised in accordance with the census base. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale Sales.—Estimated sales of wholesalers expanded from $5,744,355,000 in 
1951 to $7,720,353,000 in 1956. These figures include only wholesalers proper, i.e., they 
exclude agents and brokers and manufacturers’ sales branches. Sales estimates are 
subject to revision and have not been adjusted for price changes. 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Section of the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Wholesale Sales by Kind of Business 1953-56 


Nore.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
own account for resale. 


ee eee eee 
———————— SSS 


Kind of Business 1953 1954 1955 1956 

$000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Mireshiroitsiand sverera Dlesm minis cretsirerctcatecieteceteterelete crenata sxoreteiel 202,027 211,145 217,540 233, 446 
Groceries and food specialties. ...5.6....-..--es+- sere ean ee 944,999 | 1,036,220 | 1,139,659 1,246, 104 
Meat and idainyaproductse tera ctercte te aie ote ae ate ote-e ete tat ie 171,759 171,108 164, 192 173, 443 
Clothing and. furnishings. ..- 3.0.5 o+0lias «' + ace eeerage oe 88, 907 80,944 86, 469 89,531 
FROOE WW GAT cocci oie eeia ese ote Oe TORS ats ORROIR art tom Notes oie efiotats 28, 434 26,770 29,064 30, 691 
Other textile and clothing accessories...............+eeeeeeeee 180,711 174,179 183,598 199, 258 
Drugs and drug sundrieS..........0.c0 cece cece ester eneces 147,695 1538, 124 165,974 178, 409 
Household electrical appliances...............sseseeeeececeees 138,179 150, 136 167, 894 168, 601 
Marina ac hin ony eis cesses clei wiss ewe eaters eters telele otras ehctntetciate 71,247 52,084 60,590 72,726 
Coal an dvcolkce ek rece era rset eal eee on etek eer eloreiolnes)e\s 197,161 179, 007 178, 408 202,900 
Lb RAs bitty SRR eae en DET eG ec oO RS AG Ta maroc 268, 808 260, 809 283,522 313, 417 
Construction materials and supplies, including lumber......... 550, 448 546, 698 655, 254 709, 996 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies.......... 533, 486 462, 233 571,918 764, 789 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment and supplies. . 82,954 89, 240 99,017 107, 887 
Automotive parts and ACCeSSOFi€S........ 20 cece eeceseeeeeceees 269, 308 262,035 352,323 386, 436 
Newsprint, paper and paper products.............-eeee eee eens 236, 752 249, 481 264,171 292,400 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks...............e0ee eee 504,556 498,537 509, 840 562,413 


CO Ghee eee serseiterevere see ote relelseloteelese:sYerala oxthone oienshekstoieloteioroleyeneueniers 1,625,480 | 1,458,815 | 1,620,077 1,987,906 
Totals, All Trades. 0.03.6 655 << deals «sian asiae os 6,242,912 | 6,062,566 | 6,749,510 7,720,353 
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WHOLESALE SALES BY SELECTED GROUPS OF BUSINESS, 
1951, 1953 AND 1956 
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Operating Results of Wholesalers.—The fifth biennial survey of the operating 
results of wholesalers for certain trades shows operating expenses and profits in ratio to 
net sales for the year 1955. Individual trades are dealt with in detail in DBS Bulletins. 


2.—Operating Results of Selected Wholesale Trades 1955 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


Biers: Adminis- < aes 
Kind of Business gre Bend anid | ae eon pea Sree 
Delivery | General Profit Income | Income 
Expense | Expense Tax 
RE TO CELG Sree ey Osta hes ors asa sor oub “ac twielejehaises 7.20 137 2.25 3.20 0.38 0.56 0.94 
Fruits and vegetables................ 11.50 1.96 4.92 3.99 0.63 0.07 0.70 
Tobacco and confectionery........... 7.33 2.18 1.79 2.78 0.58 0.14 0.72 
ED Taso OOUS te BS Seo ita eteic oh, beste iess woo 16.43 5.18 2.96 6.95 1.34 0.55 1.89 
Havre OOUS acre ert etens Keck 2 ee eres 16.44 4.85 2.33 8.55 0.71 0.48 1.19 
REN let, aR 2 a ea i 16.40 4.45 2.85 7.22 1.88 0.51 2.39 
Automotive parts and accessories..... 25.41 7.38 4.62 9.63 3.78 0.41 4.19 
RAAT GN Soc INTE oi scare crate icve SORES 19.17 4.57 3.29 7.30 4.01 0.04 4.05 
Plumbing and heating supplies........ 16.37 3.47 2.96 6.97 2.97 0.01 2.98 
SEM eet OS. esos as eae. 8.71 0.82 3.27 4.40 0.22 0.11 0.33 
Household appliances and electrical 
REIGN OS etsiiyein eves ols are o ctereiae tees 18.67 6.92 1.88 7.18 2.69 0.15 2.84 
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Subsection 2.—Retail Trade : 


The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
estimated value of retail sales increased five-fold during the 1930-56 period. These 
estimates, not adjusted for price changes, are shown by province in Table 3 and by kind 
of business in Table 4. 

3.—Retail Trade by Province 1930-56 


Year pe Quebec Ontario Manitoba Baskets Alberta pire abe Canada? 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 

1930 ae. 197 646 1,091 188 188 175 251 2,736 
Lt ee ace 172 558 945 153 133 134 210 2,305 
LOS 2 a 140 462 783 131 112 115 165 1,908 
1033 5..8an 129 419 735 121 103 109 157 1,773 
1034 ase aia 147 454 833 131 115 125 179 1,984 
LOSS Seah 157 473 875 139 124 137 200 2,105 
EDSGY ae ys 170 518 941 150 138 147 225 2,289 
LV eee 199 605 1,068 165 136 165 255 2,593 
Le eee 188 598 1,026 164 136 177 240 2,530 
1939. 2s. 196 602 1,039 166 154 180 242 2,578 
1940. ecient 235 683 1,191 182 174 198 273 2,935 
LOA Tee a, 279 820 1,388 193 189 228 318 3,415 
Lt pees 301 876 1,447 206 201 243 | 346 3,619 
19430, erat 319 913 1, 488 220 219 266 362 3,786 
1044... ... 351 976 1,574 243 249 296 404 4,093 
LNs eae 387 1,081 1,774 269 279 329 455 4,573 
OS So babi 491 1,342 2,265 338 341 416 593 5, 787 
W047 Seek es 564 1,621 2,721 407 410 504 737 6, 963 
1O4O oe oe 607 1,792 3, 067 466 473 611 818 7,835 
1949....... 734 1,872 3,294 523 538 697 874 8,532 
1050. 544 822 2,183 3,715 567 571 777 982 9,617 
1h i oporie a 899 2,443 4,130 610 659 854 1,100 10, 693 
BO52et an - 2 982 2,635 4,383 651 764 939 Rah 11,532 
ss ee 1,018" 2,756 4,616 677 845 987 1,228 - 12,128 
19547. ..... 1,025 2,798 4,634 637 758 964 1,249 12, 066 
12! La ae 1,127 3,006 5,115 669 748 1,035 1,412 13,112 
1956P...... 1,198 3, 269 5, 403 701 815 1,146 1,557 14,089 

1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Totals 


are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 


4.—Retail Trade by Kind of Business 1951 and 1954-56 


Kind of Business 1951 1954 1955 1956P 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 

Grocery and combination stores..............«.....:- 1,905 2,279 2,480 2,621 
Other food and beverage stores.............---++-ese- 903 924 950 1,001 
Crenéral stores! 0 ot Bere eee ee eee eee 525 515 530 558 
Departinent stores seus alec and en aes 910 1,062 1,150 1,242 
Vaile ty SOLES: sce Oth aie sou hoi Meare ett ea ieee Pe 196 234 250 210 
Motorivenicle dealers mts... b. tena 8a, eee ee 1,884 2,029 2,370 2,547 
(Garages and fillineistations..= (2.0 %..0) 108 oe 479 632 718 757 
Menisrcldtininsistoressc chee ere kee 203 207 214 227 
Family. clothing:storesiin as biked nh eee oie hes 192 191 200 212 
Women siclotning stores1..-.se eatin oe ore rae 193 221 225 243 
Shoe stores sae tl cst wetee ee tether 8 oe lee es 112 WAI 123 DEW 
Hard Ware:storesc sae sets. seen 228 247 256 274 


RETAIL CHAIN STORES 


4.—Retail Trade by Kind of Business 1951 and 1954-56—concluded 


Kind of Business 


Furniture, appliance and radio dealers................ 
MPOMEEMLS 2 war ton... 1; nes. wee... aa Aen 
Peeemnionawn rier rrmr ates 4s ion Pac kc k due ads 


939 
1951 1954 1955 1956P 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 ii 
358 486 541 576 
438 453 468 490 
233 250 268 297 
249 282 300 317 
105 116 124 131 
1,221 1,412 1,545 1,697 
10,693 12, 066 13,112 14,089 


nm =. Se 


Retail Chain Stores.—Retail chains are defined as companies operating four or 


more retail outlets in the same or related kinds of business. 


has been evident since statistics were first compiled on chain store operations in 1930. 


5.—Retail Chain Store Statistics 1930 and 1941-56 


« 2 abil em aes a ee apse 3 
et ages Pai nd of Year utstanding 
Year Stores Retail Sales to Store |——- End of 
Employees Stores Warehouses Year 
Av. No $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
LOO Sate eae Rene on els 8,097 487,336 50, 405 60, 457 
EN Oe ONCe en a 7,622 639, 210 57,777 68,619 20,976 38,376 
(ICED Cute ih ene, Sam 7,010 687, 447 57, 654 66,940 22,633 ce 
BOAO ee Be Stee (ae 6,780 703,950 58, 804 67,628 22,602 15,527 
OEP OTe Ce fee: Maxis ete ch 6,560 769, 648 63,300 66,944 21,855 15,093 
EO i cere A on yg ee ee 6,580 876, 209 68, 196 68, 247 29,013 16,368 
POAC ete secs one fie 6,559 1,014, 847 77,474 85,345 37, 436 19, 643 
EO Tee ree hog a 0's BR ch 6,716 B17 73323 91,266 105,040 43,546 31,492 
MOSS BR MOR Satire one 6, 821 1,335, 735 107, 450 119,132 46,330 40,378 
LI SU SES Ac yen a el 6,839 1, 420, 081 115, 903 123, 696 46,755 50,001 
LUST ats Seo ee. Se ae are 7,155 1,559, 693 129, 334 159,083 60,501 65, 000 
“EDS | eal ee tras Si ae 7,846 1,775,744 153,599 186, 562 60, 490 53, 816 
[SS eye OR ee Ne: Oe eee 7,766 1,924, 873 154, 642 172, 886 55,215 77,475 
ei So ek See ae (lepers, 2,048, 228 171, 167 179,704 52,096 91,538 
MIDAS aie tee ee S. ten 8.136 2,146, 635 181,509 191,049 57,814 102,747 
TORS A. .e eaesoment <2). | 8,274 2,353, 955 199,611 205, 833 63, 120 127, 362 
TOSG Ae eet ore a eT 8,559 2,647,055 221,136 232,392 72,183 143, 357 


A consistent rise in sales 


ee ae en ee Ee ee) eh ede AE I 
6.—Retail Chain Store Sales by Province and by Kind of Business 1953-56 


Province 


Province 


OEE Te ne ee eee he ee Te 
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1953 1954 1955 

$000 $000 $000 
14, 281 13, 865 12, 982 
137, 428 141,236 155,728 
422,586 447, 238 488,374 
942,016 999, 571 1,096,030 
87,232 86,523 94,235 
95,337 96,280 102.129 
143,518 146,932 160, 909 
200, 422 209, 202 237,734 
5, 408 5,788 5, 835 
2,048, 228 2,146,635 25353, 955 


1956 


$000 


15, 267 
169, 946 
540, 628 

1, 230, 388 
100.591 
111,353 
182,111 
289,846 

6,925 


2,647,055 
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6.—Retail Chain Store Sales by Province and by Kind of Business 1953-56—concluded 


Kind of Business 1953 1954 1955 1956 
= $000 $'000 $000 $000 
Kind of Business 
Foods and Beverages!...... RA, 5, NEN GI «3. gs 1,265,514 1,353,278 1,486, 644 1,685,394 
Combination grocery and meat stores.............. 779, 668 870,580 970,793 1,104,060 
Restaurantss oem so. osteo emcees core eres 34, 442 383, 900 34, 602 86,374 
Alcoholic beverage storesiy....ccemes.s secrete. 435,538 432,714 465,772 527,952 
General Merchandise (excl. department stores)!.... 254, 299 261, 495 280,871 313,976 
(General’storestt ono or eee ee 36,541 36,560 37, 450 41,144 
Variety StOres\.. eee: cienias oot ites sae Mis gare rs 188, 475 194, 248 207,831 229,307 
A UCOMO TIVES tn cis oases nee icons ete crete lna eioroeree aie 33, 418 35,014 39,923 42,043 
Apparel and Accessories!..... ................ 0200s 157, 421 162,289 175,077 190,674 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings............ 24,734 25,350 27,037 28, 866 
Women’siclothing/stores®). 4 ....25e eh etetecines see 49, 257 54, 843 61, 897 67, 269 
Hamily clothing stores. ccuaetin be coe ein beta 36,241 32,069 33,418 36, 347 
fell V6 Y= irate Sete ay eel pee rab dr tape ir ee Catia gi wera cS 43, 470 45 , 384 48,054 53, 483 
Building Materials and Hardware.....,............ 107,034 104, 982 114, 963 141,316 
Furniture and Household Appliamce.............. 99,880 99,536 120,515 137,059 
Other: Retail’S tores) 2.5... edad ce os ob aaa 130, 662 130, 090 135, 962 136,592 
ID TUS SLOLES!:.cc0ss « cesmoRMIe mn ey een cie cdeere ate aca never 34,805 35, 908 36, 660 41,299 
VOWEMETrY. SUOTES ier lchereiendhecois sser ssevorentrone GVererele' so ea tereks 38, 238 38,954 - 438,016 46,301 


1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 


Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores.—The 1955 operating results of selected 
trades show generally higher gross profit ratios than 1954. However, operating expenses 
more than offset this advantage and, as a consequence, reduced ratios of net profit were 
reported in most cases. Table 7 gives summary data for ten kinds of business in the field 
of retail chain stores for 1955. 


7.—Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores for Selected Kinds of Business 1955 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


Salari Total | N Net | prof 
alaries ota et roht 
Kind of Business ne and on: Operating |Operating t es before 
Wages pancy” |Expenses? | Profit ie = | Income 

ome T 

ax 
GTOCELY Sede Roe ee a Eee 16.03 8.75 1.94 15r32 0.71 Onis 0.82 
Combination grocery and meat....... 16.45 7.67 1.39 13.40 3.05 0.16 BAL 
Meatimarketsts. eset oon ote eee 18.75 APO Toes 0333 17.63 1.12 0.023 1.10 
Menisiclotiin gsermaseeretaer nore 30.97 14.43 5.02 28.39 2.58 0.40 2.98 
Women’ siclothing aye eee nee e 32.70 14.07 6.42 Paani 3.93 0.55 4.48 
amily clothing aes enters 33.35 Gavel 4.89 31.64 ieee OR25 1.96 
ShOG#a Ek os Meee oe ere eee 82.95 15.35 5.84 27.98 4.97 0.218 4.76 
Warlet yin ec cee ere oc eat 38.30 17.86 5.02 29.03 9.27 0.45 9.72 
DPI bee Rot eee tae cet es 34.93 19.07 5.05 31.67 Sul 0.75 4.01 
Burnigure 2.) te 7 accs Cote eras oe ee 28.50 12.30 3.37 25.09 3.41 3.85 7.26 


1 Includes taxes and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery 
equipment) and rentals on rented premises. 2 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 3 Net 
non-trading expenses. 


Operating Results of Independent Retail Stores.—Figures for 1954 for twenty 
kinds of business are contained in Table 8. Separate ratios are shown for unincorporated 
and incorporated businesses, Salaries of proprietors of unincorporated stores are included 
in net profit while salaries of executives of incorporated stores form part of the expense 
item of salaries and wages. 
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ES 
8.— Operating Ratios of Independent Retail Stores by Kind of Business 1954 
(Percentage of Net Sales) . 


—_—ooooooo————aonm@s=*SIsSOoOoOoOooaq‘l_loOoOoOo ee 


: Net Profit 
Cost of Salaries Total 
Kind of Business Goods oe and Ce ueney Operating peo 3 
Sold Wages! pees Expenses? Text 
Unincorporated 
LO OTNR SE Ee, na a 85.62 14.38 2.89 3.30 8.73 5.65 
PRORERUAMON. wy boost, tenon. 84.91 15.09 4.75 2.93 10.69 4.40 
VEC UMRner ert ise cee gk) Lee BU 81.10 18.90 5.53 3.37 12.53 6.37 
Conlectioneny i: soon eels oc ok 82.43 LT De 2.79 5.60 10.23 7.34 
Fruits and ‘vegetables............... 81.58 18.42 4.35 4.46 12.47 5.95 
Mens clothing tee. Lode sree: 72.98 27.02 6.43 5.74 17.58 9.44 
amalty Clothing 2%. ose ccces ob k cn HEAD 25.88 eon 5.38 Wee 8.66 
Women’s clothing... ..... 0297... 72.62 27.38 8.09 6.44 19.78 7.60 
LiL CLT Righter: Ran a a AER PASTE! 7.74 5.76 17.55 10.22 
MIBNOTALSEOTES 0 85.08 14.92 3.74 2.96 9.24 5.68 
LEASES TT CoM a es Monde 26.88 CAD 5.27 19.72 7.16 
Household appliance, radio and 
REIOVASIONG. Weis hehe gee eee 73.93 26.07 8.86 4.18 19.46 6.61 
Pera Ware (idk Mes Aas hack Breas 74.17 25.83 8.09 4.52 16.83 9.00 
TrestirAnts: ees...) ue ate. Ble 62.31 37.69 16.17 10.33 30.17 7.52 
Bueldediers. pige.<. 2. Coke. Be eA. 77.03 22.97 SS (Hi! 2.48 17.56 5.41 
TNE. ate Sa ie ale gE cna are a Wier a a 70.18 29 .82 9.20 4.77 18.23 11.59 
DOWOUEKY 1. eee ete, Bie 59.81 40.19 10.07 8.30 25.53 14.66 
(RODACED sid ate ef Aue a 81.74 18.26 4.09 5.18 10.94 @,02 
illingetationsy... 00). akc ey ee! 79.20 20.80 } 6.61 4.64 13.70 7.10 
OEE NE T= AUS SE Seat ee Alea 69.41 30.59 * 11,40 5.70 21.14 9.45 
Incorporated 
Died Slow. ot kook, 70.17 29.83 15205 6.09 28.09 1,74 
Pied yO LOGINS tags 1 acne 70.55 29.45 15.73 4.97 21 AZ 7) 8: 
Women’s clothing.?. 2. ¢<).225.0.00,. 68.77 Ble 23 16.57 7.08 29.23 2.00 
PAIOWNY SHOE ey te. os ose. 68.51 31.49 16.98 6.54 29.00 2.49 
[5ST eU NT Tn Ooo ele eh a 73.03 26.97 15.70 4.14 24.97 2.00 
LENT NRA gS seats oe ate ae aay eee es atk 71.83 28.17 13.99 4.59 26.63 1.54 
Household appliance, -radio ‘and : 
tele vist OMuewia sate tego Mat 73.65 26.35 13.98 3.70 24.61 1.74 
RICIUGCRIOES echt thn sere oko 77.65 22:35 6.12 BRAG 20.35 2.00 
“LLY TCLS. om yes ne aay i ca 67.86 32.14 18.53 5.16 28.50 3.64 
Mewelleryewyaets oot ee 56.48 43.52 22.92 8.25 40.38 3.14 


1 Excludes delivery and, for unincorporated stores, also excludes proprietors’ salaries. 2 Includes taxes 
and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery equipment) and rentals 
on rented premises. 3 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 4 Includes, for unincorpor- 
ated stores, proprietors’ salaries or withdrawals. 


Motor Vehicle Sales.—There were 407,710 new passenger cars sold in 1956, an 
all-time record. Sales of trucks and buses recovered from a drop in 1954 but did not 
pass the 1950-53 level in number of units sold. Dollar sales were at record levels in both 
categories in 1956. 


9.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles 1947-56 
eee eee er eg hn RE Oe ee RIOR TREE Fo tos ei Borah 
Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
LSU ls beh Se Oe Aa: Seb eae Se On 159,205 | 283,190,390 71,050 | 133,047,105 | - 230, 255 416, 237,495 
LEASES SLA ie ener Deter ketn ent Be 145, 655 282,903, 958 75,645 156, 313,030 221,300 439,216, 988 
LEE OSS Res hie ae aa eee ae 202,318 412,297, 863 84, 023 176, 426, 822 286,341 588, 724, 685 
“LEU wi, Saale cues eee eae ee ne neg ae 324, 903 661,673,944 104, 792 223,995,095 429,695 885, 669, 039 
Mey lieerstys hye oee cae x sks, shacaaty state Suet cave 275,686 683, 182,846 109, 962 266, 976, 665 385, 648 950, 159,511 
IES sien ec pce sag sh dere tess runs Sn 292,095 725,167,630 |- 108,682 -|.-277, 448,211 400,777-| 1,002,615,841 
“IME 2 2 Sate Oe, ee a le a ea en 359, 172 899, 726, 000 103, 354 262,745,000 462,526 | 1,162,471,000 
“ETH, 500 ee aE ne ene 310,546 797,554, 000 72,082 191,964, 000 382, 628 989,518,000 
MD DMBC RES. eerer!. Fitowocg so Forse 15 ben 386,962 11,023,351, 000 78,716 232,539,000 465,678 | 1,255,890, 000 
USCS Se RPS ener eeaieg ea yh nies eee 407,710 |1,127,523,000 91,660 326, 690, 000 499,370 | 1,454, 213,000 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949, 
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Farm Implement Sales.—All regions registered an increase in farm implement and 
equipment sales in 1956 over 1955. Sales of repair parts, which are not recorded in Tables 
10 and 11, amounted to $28,451,964 in 1955 and $31,824,672 in 1956—a slight increase 
in each year over the 1954 figure of $27,335,796. Sales by province are shown for 1955 
and 1956 in Table 10 and by type of equipment in Table 11. 


10.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment by Province 1955 and 1956 


(Values at wholesale prices) 


1955 1956 

: Sei ee Per- 
4 centage 
Province or Region PC. P.C. Chanee 
Amount of Amount of 1955-56 

Total Total 
$ $ 
Newfoundland. i085: ce eee eee 343, 876 0.2 439, 871 0.3 +27.9 
Maritime-Provinces, ©. s-ainere sear toe ees 6, 485, 628 4.2 6, 984, 186 4.1 + 7.7 
QUEBEC Be ok Le ee eee Re nes 21,713,939 14.2 23,325,374 13.6 + 7.4 
Ongario ey ee et re ee 43,819,906 28.6 42,902, 342 25.1 — 2.1 
Manitoba ci eee es ain eee aie ee 15,074, 611 9.9 18,588, 098 10.9 +23 .3 
Saskatehe want serene. somcks oe eae te bk ee 32, 435, 199 Qi 2 40,748, 641 23.9 +25 .6 
AT er int he tr ie co nak ne eee tee oo pene be 28,065, 645 18.3 32.686, 198 19.1 +16.5 
BritishtColumbial iy; ) 0. Ache aeeee ae cere 5,185, 630 3.4 5, 092,745 3.0 — 1.8 
TT OCAIS © rita eer reece 158,124, 484 100.0 170, 767, 455 100.0 +11.5 
11.—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales by Major Group 1955 and 1956 
(Values at wholesale prices) 
| | 
Canada Prairie Provinces 
PiCx 
Group P.C. PC of 

1955 1956 Change 1955 1956 Change | Canada 

1955-56 1955-56 Total 

1956 

$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Planting, seeding, and fertilizing ma- 

Chinery 2070 (se edt eee 5,341 6,094 +14.1 1,720 Teale +28.7 36.3 
Ploughs::-aiestal tae oS eee 8, 225 8,019 — 2.5 5,414 5,332 — 1.5 66.5 
Tilling, cultivating, and weeding 

ULE GHINCr Vase tater ate eee ee ee ee 7,016 7,071 + 0.8 4,004 4, 262 + 6.4 60.3 
Hayinge machinery... 4. ..- seem eee 19, 820 27,245 +37.5 7,748 11,931 +54.0 43,8 
Harvesting machinery............... 27,564 34, 753 +26.1 PRN AR, 28,528 +31.3 82.1 
Machines for preparing crops for 

MATK EU OLMISO to eae eee hoe Dern 4,933 4,768 — 3.3 2,792 2,948 + 5.6 61.8 
(ETACLORS and ClIPINCSes Joeman sree ne 58,760 63, 262 + 7.7 27,157 31,398 +15.6 49.6 
Spraying and dusting equipment...... 1,996 1,770 —11.3 492 550 +11.8 Slee 
Farm wagons, trucks and sleighs..... 1, 433 1,805 +26.0 396 507 +28.0 28.1 
Dairy machinery and equipment..... 3, 953 4,787 +21.1 847 1,078 +27.3 22.5 
Barnked Uipimentices eee ee ree 2,671 2,637 — 1.3 567 558 — 1.6 Pah ae ee 
Poultry farm equipment.............. 631 948 +50. 2 134 iN +27 .6 18.0 
Miscellaneous farm equipment........ 10,781 7,608 —29.4 2,507 2,547 — 1.2 33.5 

Totals, All Groups......... 153,124 | 170,767 +11.5 75,575 92,023 +21.8 53.8 


Sales Financing.—Financing of retail instalment sales reached a record high in 1956 
when it was in excess of $1,000,000,000. Both consumer and commercial and industrial 


sectors contributed to the gain. 


Balances outstanding at the close of the year were also 
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higher as is shown in Table 12. The figures of motor vehicle sales and financing given 
in Table 13 show that a greater proportion of vehicles was financed in 1956 than in 
previous years, 
12.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding by Province 
and by Class of Goods 1953-56 


(Millions of Dollars) 


SS a a ee er in Se a 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Item 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Province 
Atlantic Provinces. ..) 50.06... 6. So vceclen. 73 67 86 98 53 54 68 81 
IGOR GT entail e Ghaet Hd 195 182 225 298 146 145 187 248 
LOTUS OS Bp ae SR, ee SS 379 327 404 500 274 258 317 417 
PeGeODS 2 oh, ek ee ee So 44 31 34 44 33 27 27 ay 
Pas Chewancd 6.01 2k... OR 52 36 32 43 40 33 30 35 
fo ERE i 2 en ea ee ee 119 85 103 138 93 76 89 115 
Bers tieh: Coli iat 9 cee lov Sse. ee 81 66 93 127 58 54 73 102 
Totals, Retail Financing......... 943 794 977 | 1,248 697 647 791 | 1,035 
Class of Goods 

Consumer Goods......................... 714 620 7159 925 512 483 599 756 
Gwrpassen ser (Carsidess.os le Re ee 252 231 307 409 195 193 264 364 
Used passenger cars..................... 321 269 297 337 216 195 214 249 
Radio and television.................... 38 43 59 58 29 35 47 47 
Household appliances.................... 64 44 58 58 46 36 45 47 
rere biree nes Soc ko ca RM 14 11 15 21 10 9 12 ile 
RR Rer eee a dk ge aha 25 22 23 42 16 15 17 32 
Commercial and Industrial.............. 229 174 218 323 185 164 192 279 
New commercial vehicles............... 90 61 73 112 78 63 67 98 
Used commercial vehicles............... 63 50 50 52 46 41 39 40 
Ripe SBS eee ee 76 63 95 159 61 60 86 141 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


13.—Sales and Financing of New Pee wens (Passenger and Commercial) 
1947-5 


re 


P.C. of Total Sales 


Motor Motor Financed Average 
Year Vehicles Vehicles Financed 
é Sold Financed Value 
Number Value 
NS a es ere eee eee ee cae Cee ee 
No No. p.c p.c $ 

EBs ce oS 7 Ee aie enema nie 230, 255 46,700 20.3 15.7 1,401 
UU a er ches nec ee Se ee ee Pl et Ca 221,300 51,867 23.4 16.8 15423 
EE Seg ee a a re eat hae en oe 286, 341 81,502 28.5 19.6 1,417 
PREVA, Rae Sethe dea INT SPI ee OME pela 429, 695 135, 304 31.5 21.6 1,415 
LU Dl 8 OS er a Og Se ny gn RE RS ie 385, 648 126, 255 Sane 20.1 1,514 
tl SES Way Res ee 400,777 172,587 43.1 29.2 1,695 
ieee ete Stel Ui ieie te oti poet od 462,526 189,052 40.9 29.4. 1,810 
ee ie 882, 628 154, 104 40.3 29.5 1,897 
EE eer rere rete MASE Y PR Sots Rawr 465,678 185, 127 39.8 29.9 2,031 
ORC EMAL PO At: EMER Te wet pane | 4 499,370 224,905 45.0 3528 2.316 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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Retail Consumer Credit.—Credit granted by retail stores forms a large part of the 
over-all consumer credit total. The total amount owing to retailers at the end of 1956 
stood at $981,500,000, almost double the 1951 figure of $545,800,000. The rise in credit 
from 1951 to 1956 held by retailers is evident in Table 14. 


14.— Retail Consumer Credit 1951-56 and by Kind of Business 1956 


Accounts Receivable 


Denediand Sales (at end of period) 
Kind of Business 
Cash ee Charge Total ia? Charge Total 
$’000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $’000, 000 |) $’000, 000 | $000, 000 | $’000, 000 
ik? i teemene sehr Mecca neh ra Coy ie Ne Rima Hi: 7,167.6 943.6 | 2,581.6 | 10,692.8 126.5 419.3 545.8 
LOS DEE eee ee rite Contes teen eee 1,418.4 | 15423.5 | | 25692223) 11,532.11 246.2 451.3 697.5 
LOB SRA 1 AEE riot AVRO ChS otra eeeies were: Vs 7,808.2 | 1,585.5 | 2,734.2 | 12,127.9 287.8 483.6 771.4 
AKO Rete pr amaree TOP MErN nya SEER Re 7,887.9 | 1,431.5 | 2,746.4.) 12,065.8 326.6 492.7 819.3 
NI Seen, aM Neh ta et tS ca EE 8,348.3 | 1,705.6] 3,058.0 | 13,111.9 381.8 542.8 924.6 
1956— 
Januany-Marchiassese. cramer or: 1,870.2 354.3 685.6 | 2,910.1 365.3 490.4 855.7 
AMT JUNG Es ede oes hoe ee ela 8 2 oo2ea By. yar 838.5 | 3,706.9 372.6 535.9 908.5 
JulysSepvemmbere wa. eam nace ee eer 2,264.2 484.9 841.0 | 3,590.1 383.4 556.8 940.2 
October-December................. 2; 55750 442.7 881.8 | 3,881.5 414.9 566.6 981.5 
Kind of Business 
Departmentistores..-cac poe see Ui led 211.6 259.2 1,242.1 161.3 83.1 244.4 
Motor vehicle:dealers ss.c% sep otis 820.1 1,114.1 612.7 | 2,546.9 22.2 74.5 96.7 
Men‘s clothing stores: .f. fein. a 170.8 6.3 50.2 227.3 1.9 14.2 16.1 
Family clothing stores............... 148.6 17.4 45.9 Ala uD) 14.7 2157 
Women’s clothing stores.............. 185.1 3.4 54.3 242.8 1.0 11.8 12.8 
Hard ware stores ict coe eee 169.3 9.5 95.3 274.1 4.0 24.0 28.0 
Furniture, appliances and radio stores 179.2 283.8 Moe 576.3 162.9 26.4 189.3 
Jewellery storese..0) nee eee 78.8 27.9 24.1 130.8 15.0 8.8 23.8 
Grocery and combination stores 
(independent) te. acs) eee ae 1,183.9 2% SOOM alos let 35.5 SED 
General’stores.. 2. Se ioc ON aes 377.9 ) 179.9} 557.8 He 26.83 26.8 
Huelideallergt:.c.keve ae eee 67.4 3.9 225.6 296.9 2.4 40,2 42.6 
Garages and filling stations........... 531.0 ne 220 a OG ity 28.9} 28.9 
Allfother:tradest2 es... cnn eee eee 4,330.7 14504 V1 R007 25) 5,483.3 36.9 178.0 214.9 


1 Includes instalment. 


Subsection 3.—Service Establishments 


Service establishments as defined in the Census of Distribution include all those places 
of business where major source of gross income (annual turnover) was derived from the 
rendering of services as opposed to the sale of merchandise. The following types of service 
were covered: amusement and recreation such as motion-picture theatres and bowling 
alleys; personal services such as laundries and dry-cleaning plants, barber shops and shoe 
repair shops; certain business services such as advertising agencies and window display 
services; repair services such as automobile repair, radio repair and watch repair; burial 
services; photography, commercial and portrait; hotels and tourist camps; and other ser- 
vices such as cold storage locker rentals and taxis. 


Summary statistics of the detailed coverage in 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book 
at pp. 974-977. Annual data for certain services only are included here. 


Theatres.—The receipts of motion-picture theatres increased steadily up to 1953 
but decreased continuously since as shown by Table 15. Drive-in theatres, which showed 
the greatest development among theatres in recent years, appear to have reached their 
peak in 1955. In 1956 there were 237 drive-ins in operation as compared with 242 in 
the previous year. 
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Se, 
15.—Motion-Picture Theatres and Receipts by Province 1953-56 


Norg.—Figures include, in addition to regular theatres, establishments in which motion-picture entertainment 
is provided by community organizations such as churches, lodges, Boards of Trade ,etc., as well as drive-in heatres. 
Halls serviced by itinerant operators are not included. Receipts are exclusive of amusement taxes. 


St 
Cree Se een ek fea ae | ts. tes 


Province 1953 1954 1955 1956 
No. $ N Oo. $ No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundland................. 104 1,321,390 115 1, 475, 567 128 1,564, 753 130 1,278, 641 
per todsland ihe, seek. eo. eek 16 359, 162 D2 427,680 21 446, 187 17 329, 699 
ING waSCOba st asd. ual. .... 6. 92) 4,364,824 97| 4,543,668 99} 3,972,238 96} 3,252,641 
New Brunswick 24) 00) 3: 52k. 76} 2,898, 430 79| 2,872,828 80} 2,616,167 Z6liee2 oT Lio 
Oe beeen se: ho see re 654) 25,989,955 639} 23,066,057 632} 19,987,471 563} 19,663,010 
WnteniO wey iaa.ne tide. bent 658] 42,253,374 645] 39,847,466 641} 35,983,815 589] 34,154,413 
Manttoba,s35.2 0.882.002 ob ces. 194} 5,610,673 198} 5,773,354 201 4, 802, 826 185} 4,035,086 
Saskatchewan Soe0082..ccck. 415) 5,711,955 435 6, 270, 287 423} 5,549,273 390} 5,034,855 
748 Wot) ee ates jot ea a 300; 8,810, 223 319} 9,780,059 324] 9,070, 426 305} 8,168,863 
British:Columbiat®: S5.....:. 240} 11,283,980 264} 11,072,915 259| 9,826,031 241 9, 227,972 

Canadayy 6 eee: 2,749} 108,603,966} 2,813) 105,129,881] 2,808 93,819,187) 2,592) 87,516,895 


a eS eee 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Motion-Picture Theatre Operations 1955 and 1956 


SSS 56556555 


Halls 
Regular Drive-in Community | Serviced by 
Item Theatres Theatres Enterprises Itinerant Total 
Operators 

1955 
Poteblishinente:. 2.23... .<ck.le No. 1,950 242 616 590 3,398 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 86,373, 652 5, (05, 158 1,690,377 340, 381 94,159,568 
Amusement taxes... sic... -k.. $ 10, 264, 183 601, 836 119, 967 20, 499 11,006, 485 
PARA WUSSTONS 5 Wet os. oo xe A No.| 184,968, 467 10, 687, 887 4,757, 223 947,038 201,360, 615 

1956 
Establishments. .@............... No. 1,849 237 506 394 2,986 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 80, 666, 267 5,394, 296 1,456,332 251,925 87, 768, 820 
Amusement taxes................. $ 8,674, 890 519, 638 100, 745 13,505 9,308,778 
PAICEACIMISSIONS 0 8c cose hgclk eo. No.| 162,859,006 9,705, 982 4,050,779 685, 624 177,301,391 


a eee ee 


Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—A record of the value of 
work performed by power laundries and cleaning and dyeing establishments during the 
years 1950-56 is given in Table 17, together with other basic data on operation. 


17.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1950-56 
and by Province 1955 and 1956 


OOO SSS 


Emu Salaries Cost Value 
Year Plants lonee: and of of Work 
Ploy ees Wages Materials Performed 


Power LAUNDRIES 


No. No. $ $ $ 
a fae ieee gh a a ened Boe 323 14,310 20,976, 430 4,811,682 40,586,942 
1, AS ap hes |S Oneal UI aes Goan ae at ee” 317 14,079 22,248,517 Ae 44,053, 442 
Rr ths aa 6s ost x seur Seis Soe wckne 4 307 13,922 24, 496,053 6,143, 769 46, 852, 690 
(NSS 5 G2 SL apap a ae ee oi i Res 310 14, 164 25, 801, 841 6,511,296 49, 120, 933 
I Reet sore wr oooh acgingses aatty-Ccuth. vhs « 299 13,754 26, 635, 646 4,665, 671 50,513, 242 
_ oS phar akiiae Oe ig eaten tae elie aa 306 13,991 28,078, 112 4,994, 234 54,199, 647 


DOORRI Mri rtrtt eee re Sov rer tke ec eseer ies beets 308 14,514 30,090, 800 5, 738, 133 58, 873, 728 
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17.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1950-56 


and by Province 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
INO Vali SCOLIa te. ee ee cca eee Dee 


AT Deirbia Roe ie 2 SE RE Be IR ok STS 


Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
INGVAXSCOLIA Mae: he Gare Bitty es een eh eee 


HAT GRt AMR eae or, ee cre te At ad WE ee 


Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
INO VARS COtL aii Rea tee anaes oe eee Dae 


AID Oita Gan cs 27% Saeed oe akan on teeta Ee 


Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
INOVAISCOLIS: eucetanek aes ee gee Mata eee ae 


AlDertateire tips: thay corel tt or Simo ae ee 


Pes! Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province Plants 1 and of of Work 
: PLOYEesS Wages Materials Performed 
Power LAUNDRIES—concluded 

No. No. $ $ $ 
5 93 128,092 26,068 245,551 
15 459 730,678 158,375 1, 468, 967 
13 427 671,547 153, 160 S25. re 
78 4,506 8,621,306 1,541,720 16,551, 039 
110 4,690 9, 367,094 1,575,379 17,951,040 
8 524 1,015, 307 190, 723 1,896, 566 
10 306 686,736 146, 856 1,332,320 
23 917 1,885,089 393, 330 3, 658, 473 
44 2,069 4,972,263 808, 623 9,769,919 
Veet OS I ee ae es a 306 13,991 28,078,112 4,994, 234 54,199, 647 
5 108 162,351 32,401 366, 610 
14 471 770, 239 167, 520 1,595,386 
13 419 666, 646 157, 702 1,339,979 
79 4, 623 9, 245, 679 Oaeoto 17, 826, 785 
114 4,909 10, 114, 492 1,815,185 19, 847, 552 
7 538 1,005, 244 197,124 1,966,308 
9 311 672, 326 153, 807 1,328, 742 
23 921 1,934, 873 404, 132 3, 888,583 
44 2,214 5,518,950 1,056, 947 10, 713, 783 
Fa OS SR Te Sp ME es 2 oe 308 14,514 30,090,800 5, 738,133 58,873, 728 

Dry CLEANING AND DyerIne PLANTS 

No. No. $ $ $ 
919 13, 450 21,704, 698 5,378,564 46, 249, 622 
981 13, 933 23,850, 119 Pe 52,798,415 
991 14,816 27,148, 924 6,710,355 58, 478, 449 
1,029 15, 234 29, 898, 356 7, 255, 050 64,029,307 
1,107 15, 485 315125 711 ee aa 67, 222, 831 
1,205 15,909 32, 873, 802 7,930, 70, 733,946 
1,338 16, 939 35, 620, 930 9,157,172 78, 527, 203 
il 269 529, 659 129, 102 1,179,804 
45 576 1,030,815 246,501 2,241,177 
33 340 532,733 154,207 1,366, 602 
Dail 3,479 7,105,324 1,667,961 15, 254,551 
521 6,913 14, 413, 726 3,492,541 30, 974, 922 
53 1,187 2,704, 898 613, 132 5, 087, 697 
84 653 1,406,773 344,771 3,275, 254 
117 1,247 2,442,271 628,769 5, 441, 888 
118 1,245 2,707,603 653,306 5,912,051 
ae Ree oe oe 1,205 15,909 32,873, 802 7,930,290 70,733,946 
18 260 554, 782 137, 468 1, 235, 653 
48 597 1,118,485 290, 588 2,307, 542 
36 388 630, 298 195, 189 1,570,530 
252 3, 764 7,831,274 1,995,942 16,801, 189 
581 7,304 15,666,948 3,941,594 34, 726, 270 
59 1,316 2,588, 842 774, 639 5,640, 114 
90 678 1,393, 784 366, 996 3,377,059 
128 1,320 2,890,999 712, 582 6,388, 122 
126 i312 2,945,518 742,174 6,480, 724 
ed SRA ats hr Gera tla, MN 1,338 16,939 35, 620, 930 9,157,172 78,527, 203 


a ee ee eae ee ee 
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Advertising Agencies.—Table 18 records the growth of business done by advertising 
agencies during 1956 as compared with the four previous years. 


18.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies 1952-56 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
STS SaaS ae a an $3 121, 666, 983 144, 339, 308 156,163,289 | 177,240,355 204,580,522 
Commissionable billings. ....... $ 120,628 , 827 142,957,916 | 154,467,028 174,924,772 201,797, 434 
Se Oe Seebacge $ 1,038, 156 1,381,392 1,696,261 2,315,583 2,783,088 
TEROAS TOVENEE es fies iscsi s cues $ 19, 060, 261 22,591,718 24,579, 169 27, 689, 654 32, 203,754 


Distribution of Billings— 


PUbMEATIONSS = ic. Ge chvdade onnck Re: 59.9 59.1 56.4 53.3 52.6 
thor visuallcte<09 20. 2, coe. cs p.c. 4.5 an? 4.5 So 4.4 
Production, artwork, ete........ pc ize 17.4 17.3 1514 1568 
ri Se ee re De; \ 17.6 18.7 { 15.4 11.9 10.3 
BSlOWAStON ans cee teva iss see os p.c. j eee : DD 13.5 16.6 
GTO TRA eves Pe See 300 ahd pie. 0.9 0.6 0.9 0.7 0.8 


Hotels.—In 1956 there were 5,067 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,148 of them full- 
year hotels and 919 seasonal hotels. Table 19 shows the provincial distribution of these 
establishments, together with the sources of their revenue. 


19.—Hotels and their Receipts by Source 1950-56 and by Province 1955 and 1956 


Receipts 
Year and Province Hotels | Rooms Beer, All 
Rooms Meals | Wineand|] Other Total 
Liquor | Sources 
No. No. $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
ODOR Rete wr nee Pains eee: bo Lu pve) 5,169 146, 353 75, 842 58,586 | 162,815 25,147 322,390 
ESE ETS ORE oe ne eee 5, 092 146, 441 83,322 63, 440 180, 642 29,878 357 , 282 
AGREES Ser tere REINS Loe sry hee roe et 5,157 140, 615 89,879 67,269 201,759 33, 029 391, 936 
RODS Ae Ee yeah ae, Pptseiel.0h 5, 209 149, 653 93,914 70,974 209, 984 35, 843 410,715 
TER gla ie ON i I ark Rei ED 5, 208 148,890 94,094 70, 829 204,555 36,378 405, 856 
TURES SIRS ep Gee neg te a ae eee a 5,081 147,812 96,273 72, 236 211,415 35, 385 415,309 
USGS cccae07 Miles Ses kek geen ees eee cee 5,067 149, 625 104, 453 78,169 223,398 35,811 441, 831 
1955 
NEWwIOUNGIANG eee kee ee ean ee 29 801 856 627 710 197 2,390 
Prince Edward Island................ 25 717 334 296 a o¢ 687 
NoweScotin Eni A “soinoi» 133 3,665 2,895 2,438 389 622 6,344 
Wew Brunswick. seccscsees see oe... 96 3,189 2,175 1,325 — 509 4,009 
ODOC ee er ee re eee 1,505 39, 801 24, 045 18, 994 51,072 8, 007 102,118 
Onesie. AGEL Shee. AY Ra 1,495 45, 881 31,415 28, 295 62,698 12,151 134,559 
MGWTLT ES open tere eet ier eee a 287 8,006 4,672 PaRV.R} 19,171 2,026 28, 392 
PUSKALCHEWaNee at tee. ee 523 11,780 5,728 3,595 23,586 2,582 35, 491 
meIbMereA et Gish tesisre fils. Selita yh 4h 450 14, 764 10,911 6,531 28,172 4,704 50,318 
British Coltmbialer... 22. 6 osc. ak. 538 19, 208 13, 242 7,612 25,617 4,530 51,001 
Canada, 1955................ 5,081 | 147,812 96,273 72,236 | 211,415 35,385 415,309 
1956 
Oh Os 28 798 938 684 746 205 2,573 
Prince Edward Island................ 24 677 357 292 — 51 700 
ON BRS GOtIN, RIE Wen oie in, ana s 129 3,705 3,073 2.,638- 286 572 6,569 
POMP EUNS WICK 4.4. <64-55 4... 5. as 96 Spbo2 2,310 Doolin — 571 4,276 
OUe OMe cee, © al ieabl. oh. esc 1,500 40, 293 26, 166 20,111 55,529 7,651 109,457 
EE BES RT SS ete Rees aa 1,496 46,584 33, 934 30, 289 64, 843 12,231 141,297 
Minnimioin men om we 287 8,012 4,832 3,058 19,048 2,040 28,978 
PE RGCH EWAN, oh 68 4.6 <hr olde cook 518 11,698 5,983 3, 632 24,094 2,703 36,412 
a Se GRR Oe ae, ene re ae ea 449 14,921 11,598 6,977 28, 553 4,768 51.896 
ButmoColumbials. |. 2 ss02. 0. 2s 540 19,785 15, 262 9,093 30, 299 5.019 59, 673 
NES Tree CS 0 nei 5,067 | 149,625 | 104,453 78,169 | 223,398 35,811 441,831 


' Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


A special article covering the general movement of farm-produced foods from producer 
to consumer, with the exception of the grain trade and livestock, appears in the 1956 
Year Book, pp. 917-922. Grain and livestock marketings are dealt with in detail in 
Subsections 1 and 2 following. 


Subsection 1.—Grain Trade 
Marketing Problems and Policies, 1955-56 


In 1955-56 production, marketings and exports of the five major Canadian grains 
combined were above the 1954-55 levels. Although the spring season was late, good 
weather conditions prevailed during most of the growing and harvesting periods and 
above-average yields were obtained for most crops. The higher level of production in 
1955 was sufficient to offset by a considerable margin the decline that occurred in July-end 
carryover stocks. Marketings of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory 
crop-year pools system of the Canadian Wheat Board. All grains in Eastern Canada and 
rye and flaxseed in Western Canada continued to be traded on the open market. 

On July 19, 1955, the Canadian Wheat Board announced the delivery quota policy 
for the 1955-56 crop year. As in the preceding year, an initial quota of 100 units was 
to be effective at local delivery stations as announced (one unit being equivalent to three 
bushels of wheat, or five bushels of barley or rye, or eight bushels of oats). The initial 
quota was followed by general delivery quotas, based upon bushels per specified acre, 
the specified acreage consisting of the producer’s acreage seeded to wheat (other than 
Durum), oats, barley and rye plus his acreage in summerfallow in 1955. Deliveries 
of Durum wheat and flaxseed were not subject to quota control. However, by July 31, 
1955, some producers had not completed their deliveries under the final eight-bushel 
general quota established for the crop year 1954-55, and the Board extended this quota 
but with deliveries for the account of the 1955-56 pool. Eight-bushel general quotas at 
individual stations expired and initial delivery quotas for 1955-56 were established only 
after the Board was reasonably certain that deliveries under the eight-bushel general 
quota had been largely completed. By Sept. 2, initial unit quotas had been established 
at all delivery points. By the end of the crop year, delivery quotas varied between five 
bushels and eight bushels per specified acre. 

Preliminary data indicate that total marketings of the five major grains in Western 
Canada in 1955-56 amounted to about 567,300,000 bu., representing an increase of 8 p.c. 
over the comparable 1954-55 total of 524,600,000 bu. and 2 p.c. over the ten-year (1945-46— 
1954-55) average of 556,300,000 bu. Combined exports of the same grains, including 
wheat flour, rolled oats and oatmeal, malt and pot and pearl barley in grain equivalent, 
amounted to 406,500,000 bu., exceeding both the 1954-55 total of 370,700,000 bu. and 
the ten-year (1946-55) average of 369,900,000 bu. Carryover stocks of the five major 
Canadian grains in all positions at July 31, 1956, were estimated at 827,400,000 bu., about 
13 p.c. above the 1955 figure of 731,900,000 bu. and more than double the ten-year average 
of 399,600,000 bu. 


20.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1955 and 1936 


Norr.—Data for wheat include final revisions based on the 1956 Census but data for other crops are subject to 
change pending completion of intercensal revisions. 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Crop Year 1954-55 
Carrvover: Aurel, [95 deen cck tito pee nena 618.7 125.8 145.9 19.3 2.6 
Production an tO54. 3.0 ei OnE ES RUN oe oll ei Sete ae 332.0 306.8 oso 14.2 2 
TIMPOLLS Ur ere re eee OE ee ee ie: 0.2 2 2 2 2 
Totals; SupDlYs.5:2 ech a ee 950.8 432.6 $21.4 33.5 13.8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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29._Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1955 and 1956 


—concluded 
SoS 
Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
© SCTE ris 31g We Foie Sees manasa we re gp ee ee (Oe CS (ees Cee ene 
Crop Year 1954-55—concluded 
Be tsee eae Pe A Vek Vat. Desay 251.9 222 80.9 9.3 6.3 
MirrGate Ce te seh id ok ed ie, eee ee Pd 162.2 826.4 149.1 5.7 6.2 
Totals, Disposition........................... 414.1 348.6 229.9 15.0 12.6 
Crop Year 1955-56 
Pe VOVEr STU ObNt055 slaeal eaten 536.7 84.0 91.5 18.5 1.2 
Me ECOR GO ON ae or ee ke sen lng 519.2 407.8 252.4 14.8 19.7 
LUE ese talent abelian Aen oditatih sg th SMELT TS Sect 2 2 2 2 bel 
ORAS, MUDDIY 20% os tet bk 1,056.0 491.8 343.9 33.2 22.0 
Len pease Sag lend ha ce ab PORE Leas gL 309.2 4.1 68.7 12.9 11.6 
ResTNCE1 1G HCE RAD 5 o.b bn olathe vehirantaciihicdh bude Decor. 167.2 368.5 164.2 5.0 8.0 
Totals, Disposition........................... 476.4 372.7 232.9 17.9 19.5 
nro ver, Sully 19568. 10.5 oder aceesthoth bbe. 579.6 119.1 110.9 15.3 2.5 


RO APTS is 


1 Import and export data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, include flour in terms of wheat, rolled 
oats in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Less 
than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial use, loss in handling and animal feed. 


Wheat.—Supply and Disposition.—Stocks of wheat on hand at the beginning of the 
1955-56 crop year were about 13 p.c. below those of the preceding year and represented 
a decline for the first time in seven years. Total crop-year supplies, consisting of carryover 
stocks plus 1955 production and imports, reached the unprecedented level of 1,056,000,000 
bu. Carryover stocks at the end of the 1955-56 crop year were about 8 p.c. higher than 
at the end of the previous crop year but still lower than the record carryover of July 31, 
1954. 


21.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestie Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1950-56 
Norr.—Includes final revisions based on the 1956 Census. 


(Millions of bushels) 


<7 SSE 


Item 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 | 1954-55p | 1955-56P 

carryover, Alig) bios 0 00k..b «ccecncs 102.4 ey 189.2 7A? 383.2 618.7 536.7 

BEPBUCMOU eo er tts we 366.0 466.5 553.6 701.9 634.0 332.0 519.2 
ee ee ee 2 2 2 2 0.5 0.2 2 

Totals, Supply.............. 468.4 578.7 742.9 919.1 | 1,017.6 950.8 | 1,056.0 

(oS ITE pelea ee a 225.1 241.0 855.8 385.5 255.4 251.9 309.2 

BIMIOSELO UBC le ss pace ee ce 131.1 148.5 169.9 150.4 143.9 162.2 167.2 

Totals, Disposition.......... 356.2 389.5 525.7 535.9 399.0 414.1 476.4 

maetwover, Jily oboot. ee 112.2 189.2 QT72 383.2 618.7 536.7 579.6 


1 Includes wheat flour in terms of wheat. 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 
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Price and Marketing Arrangements—The marketing of Western Canada wheat 
during the 1955-56 crop year was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a 
gne-year pool basis, with the initial payment set at $1.40 per bu., basis in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. The initial payment for No. 1C.W. Amber Durum was 
continued at $1.50 per bu. An interim payment (announced Feb. 2, 1956) amounting to a 
total of about $22,300,000 was paid in varying amounts per bushel on the higher grades 
delivered in 1954-55. Final payment (announced May 18, 1956) on the 318,439,061 bu. 
of wheat delivered to the 1954-55 pool averaged 12.461 cents per bu. with the total payment 
for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, and prior to 
deduction of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy amounting to $1.65066 per bu. No 
adjustment payments on 1955-56 deliveries were made during the crop year but on Jan. 30, 
1957, an interim payment on the 1955-56 pool account for wheat was announced, amounting 
to 10 cents per bu. for all grades except milling grades of Durum for which the interim 
payment was 25 cents. The full amount of this payment was about $37,300,000. The 
final payment on the 1955-56 pool was announced on May 15, 1957, and averaged 11.912 
cents per bu. on farmers’ deliveries of 352,200,000 bu. Prior to deduction of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act levy, the net price realized by producers in the 1955-56 pool for 
No. 1 Northern Wheat, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, was 
$1.60893 per bu. 


The crop year 1955-56 coincided with the third and final year of the second Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Under its provisions, Canada had a guaranteed export quota 
of 153,100,000 bu. for 1955-56 and, according to the report on the year’s transactions, 
Canadian sales under the Agreement totalled 75,600,000 bu. These sales continued to be 
quite widely distributed; 26 of the 44 importing countries included in the pact purchased 
wheat and/or flour from Canada. The larger purchasers were the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 17,600,000 bu.; Japan, 15,900,000 bu.; Belgium, 7,500,000 bu.; Switzerland, 
5,500,000 bu.; and the Union of South Africa, 5,000,000 bu. The greater part of Canada’s 
wheat trade in 1955-56 was carried on in Class II wheat (wheat exported outside the 
provisions of the International Wheat Agreement). The United Kingdom continued as 
the leading importer of Class II wheat, shipments to that country accounting for 96,800,000 
bu. of wheat as grain and the equivalent of an additional 12,700,000 bu. in the form of 
wheat flour. The combined Canadian exports of 309,200,000 bu. of wheat and flour went 
to 87 countries, territories and colonies during the crop year. 


During most of 1955-56, domestic sales of all classes of wheat were made at the same 
prices as those prevailing for wheat sold under the International Wheat Agreement. 
From Aug. 1 to Sept. 6, 1955, an additional 10 cents per bu. over the IWA price was charged 
on domestic sales of Durum. During the entire 1955-56 crop year, Class II prices for 
all grades of wheat, except Durum, coincided with the IWA and domestic quotations. 
The average Class II price received for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum during the crop year 
was 594 cents per bu. above the comparable IWA average price of 2033 cents. 


Exports of wheat and flour (in terms of wheat) during 1955-56 amounted to 309,200,000 
bu., exceeding by 23 p.c. the 251,900,000 bu. exported in 1954-55. The 1955-56 total 
exports consisted of 269,200,000 bu. of wheat as grain and the equivalent of 40,000,000 bu. 
of wheat flour. Total domestic (commercial and farm) disappearance of wheat in 1955-56 
amounted to 167,200,000 bu. surpassing both the 1954-55 figure of 162,200,000 bu. and 
the ten-year (1945-46—1954-55) average of 150,100,000 bu. The carryover at July 31, 
1956, amounted to 579,600,000 bu. with a larger crop in 1955 more than offsetting the 
combined effect of a reduced carryover at July 31, 1955, and higher levels of both exports 
and domestic disappearance. 
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Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition.—Preliminary data on supply and dis- 
position of the major Canadian grains for the crop year 1955-56 together with revised 
data for 1954-55 are set out in Table 20. Although July 31, 1955, carryover stocks of 
each of the five grains—wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed—were below the comparable 
1954 levels, production of these grains in 1955, with the exception of rye, was sufficiently 
large to bring the total supply of each of the grains in 1955-56 above 1954-55 crop-year 
level. 


Reflecting decreases in exports of both oats and barley, the combined export movement 
of oats, barley, rye and flaxseed, plus the grain equivalent of certain products, amounted 
to 97,300,000 bu., representing a decrease of 18 p.c. from the 1954-55 level of 118,800,000 bu. 
Exports of oats, including rolled oats and oatmeal, dropped sharply for the second successive 
year—from 70,700,000 bu. in 1953-54 to 22,200,000 bu. in 1954-55 and 4,100,000 bu. in 
1955-56. The 68,700,000 bu. of barley and its products exported in 1955-56 was 15 p.c. 
below the 1954-55 level but was still the fifth largest amount on record. Rye exports at 
12,900,000 bu. were above the 9,300,000 bu. exported in 1954-55. Exports of flaxseed 
amounted to 11,600,000 bu. and exceeded by 838 p.c. the 1954-55 figure of 6,300,000 bu. 


Despite increased domestic disappearance of both oats and barley, the larger available 
supplies of these two grains, coupled with smaller exports, resulted in J uly-end carryovers 
exceeding their respective 1955 totals. With available supplies of rye showing relatively 
little change and domestic disappearance only fractionally decreased, the higher level of 
exports resulted in a 17-p.c. drop in the J uly 31, 1956, carryover of this grain. Although 
both exports and domestic use of flaxseed increased during the 1955-56 crop year, the 
effect of substantially greater supplies was sufficient to cause July-end stocks to be more 
than double those of the preceding year. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—The Marketing of Western Canada oats and 
barley was again carried on through compulsory crop-year pools administered by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Initial payments for both these grains were the same as in 
1954-55, t.e., on the basis of 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. oats and 96 cents per bu. for 
No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, in store Fort William-Port Arthur. No interim or adjustment 
payments were made on either grain during the crop year but final payments for both 
were announced in November 1956. Final payment on the 113,866,728 bu. of barley 
delivered to the 1955-56 pool averaged 13.362 cents per bu. after deduction of payment 
expenses and the 1-p.c. Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. Total prices (basis in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur) realized by producers for representative grades after deducting 
carrying charges in country and terminal elevators, Board administrative costs, etc., but 
before deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy, were $1.08848 per bu. for No. 3 C.W. Six-Row 
barley and $0.99324 for No. 1 Feed barley. Final payment on the 71,387,016 bu. of oats 
delivered to the 1955-56 pool averaged 11.444 cents per bu. Total prices realized by 
producers for representative grades, on the same basis as for barley, were $0.79846 for 
No. 2 C.W. and $0.71441 for No. 1 Feed oats. 


Preliminary data indicate that some 12,500,000 bu. of rye and 15,800,000 bu. of 
flaxseed were delivered by farmers in Western Canada in 1955-56, both of these grains being 
sold on the open market. In Eastern Canada, where commercial grain production is on 
a much smaller scale, all grain continued to be sold on the open market. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—The volume of grain handled at eastern 
elevators in the 1955-56 crop year was somewhat higher than in the preceding year)’ Total 
receipts of the five grains amounted to 488,852,575 bu., 2 p.c. greater than in 1954-55, 
while total shipments, at 502,749,758, were 5 p.c. higher. The major part of the increase 
was accounted for by larger quantities of wheat handled, although rye and flaxseed also 
contributed. Declines occurred in receipts and shipments of oats and barley. 
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9?.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1952-56 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-51 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 


beginning with the 1931 edition. 


ee eee=so0e0SS0NS 13500. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed |/Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
1O5TE5 OPER EE ee Cee ce 380, 847, 530 43,117,243 113,942,213 7,803,517 6,913,172 || 552,628,675 
OKDHS eee es Ries of sera eek 438,086, 442 49, 827, 694 157, 847, 406 8,078,375 | 11,211,224 || 665,051,141 
ROSS DAM, RAM R etc cheno erate eee. 229,955, 136 41,756,777 84, 232, 908 1,325,338 | 10,431,224 || 367,701, 383 
1O5 4-55 ee ee Rete cs aveieias cachet 293,901,551 48,141,076 111,800,738 | 14,346,219 | 12,975, 483 481,165, 067 
195525 6.0c3 Be SEO ii ie 333, 237, 962 43,029, 962 72,647,433 | 18,472,661 | 21,464,557 || 488,852,575 
Shipments— 
TOR MES Dit ere ters fies ocarenclanch ea axe 358, 201, 436 42,983, 657 109, 327, 850 7,644, 936 6,642,468 |} 524, 800, 347 
TORQ Se Bee Hae tire ncorne 427, 422, 896 49, 870, 852 162, 834, 639 7,255,950 | 11,141,489 |) 658,525,326 
1053-54 06a). Pe Sey. peace ae 211, 822, 877 42,825,733 86,875, 792 1,944,955 | 10,712,103 || 354, 181, 460 
IOS 7 EGS A, bide aS unodacc ood 292,069, 170 46, 730, 624 111,432,900 | 14,289,919 | 13,047,259 477,519, 872 
1O55-5Gs apres hve t catchers Seeaeins 350, 307, 242 41,909, 092 70,485, 188 | 18,632,238 | 21,415,998 || 502,749,758 


Grain Inspections.—The volume of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, buckwheat, 
corn and mixed grain inspected by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in the 
crop year 1954-55 amounted to 538,608,308 bu., 11 p.c. below the 1953-54 total of 
602,095,068 bu.; in the 1955-56 crop the volume increased by about 4 p.c. to a level of 
560,568,263 bu. Quantities of the various grains inspected at eastern and western points, 
as well as inspections of peas, soybeans, beans, rapeseed, mustard seed and screenings, 
appear in Table 23. 


23.—Quantities of Grain and Other Field Crops Inspected, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1955 and 1956 


Sennen —————————————————————————— 


1954-55 1955-56 
Crop 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu bu bu bu. bu bu 
Wiheatipe. cee vont aee 310, 657, 883 6,512,287 | 317,170,170 || 341,137,953 3,185, 962 344, 323,915 
Spring wheat......... 309, 207,088 10,647 809, 217, 685 839,089,733 6,000 839,095,733 
Winter wheat...1...-.- 1,450, 846 6,601,640 7,952,485 2,048, 220 8,179, 962 5,228, 182 
Oats aie aoe Seeeette ee 71, 262,239 55,200 71,317,472 55,038, 770 43,458 55,082, 228 
Barley easier cr 113,625,546 1,156, 627 114, 782,173 112,480, 614 416,640 112,897, 254 
VCE eta ee teste oar elect 13, 498, 552 58,200 13,556, 752 12, 380, 049 70, 870 12,450,919 
HlaxseeGaseews eee. 10, 045, 758 20,000 10, 065, 758 18,194,329 22,500 18,216, 829 
Buckswheate-cm-eat cee 296, 262 119,931 416,193 274, 486 20, 702 295,188 
Coma. Sather eee 736, 238 9,796,261 10,532, 499 452, 620 16,360, 074 16, 812, 694 
Mixed grains... aac 755,264 12,027 767,291 480,411 8,825 489, 236 
cars cars 
Peast, Sib xc cst 162 —_— ey == Aas 
SOyDeansS!.. < anaes 1 4,157,512 — 5,776, 444 5,776, 444 
Beans ee eee ao 241,375 241,375 -— 378, 238 378, 238 
Rapeseed cccsne ota 173 —_— oe 642 _— 1,193,478 
Mustard seed........... —_ — — 18 —_ 2. 
Screenings saceee ees. ae 328 — 5 322 — 


Ma) i i el ak pe ee le ee eR el ie a eee 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1955 navigation season opened officially on 
Apr. 20 and closed on Dec. 15. During that season, total vessel shipments of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flaxseed and buckwheat amounted to 262,551,436 bu., somewhat below the 
1954 total of 292,829,921 bu. During the 1956 season of navigation, which opened on 
Apr. 11 and closed on Dec. 17, 367,167,969 bu. of grain were shipped by lake vessel. 
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24.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
, Season of Navigation 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Grain To To To To 
: é Total : Total 
Canadian U.S. ; Canadian U.S. : 
Ports Ports Shipments! Ports Ports Shipments! 

Wiheatre.. wusimes ks bu.} 137,390, 474 4,209, 401 141,599, 875 199, 428, 841 6,687,997 206, 135,505 
ORES ke es oe os a 31,110,355 791,761 31,902,116 42,424, 872 5,091,915 47,516, 787 
ParlOVsehn ceeds: . ss 48,088, 680 19, 816, 337 67,905,017 62,065,011 29,878, 371 91,990,410 
HE OUR Spates avs sd 8, 259, 433 2,825, 230 11,084, 663 7,693,781 3,376,703 11,070, 484 
Naxseedan. sce oes iy 9,969, 627 — 9,969, 627 10, 263, 835 28,231 10, 292, 066 
Buckwheat......... ee 90, 138 — 90,138 121,313 41,404 162,717 
Totals.......... bu.| 234,908, 707 27,642, 729 262, 551, 436 321, 997, 653 45,104, 621 367,167, 969 
Sample grain....... lb. 5,506, 150 — 5,506, 150 9,036,051 952,150 9, 988,201 
Screenings.......... tons 34,924 47,027 81,951 56,752 52; 135 108, 887 


a 


; 1 Includes following shipments direct to Europe: barley 158,337 bu. in 1955; wheat 18,667 bu. and barley 47,028 bu. 
in 1956. 


Wheat Flour.—After reaching a peak of 56,033,000 ewt. in 1946-47, Canadian wheat 
flour production dropped to a postwar low of 39,708,000 ewt. on 1949-50. Production in 
each of the following three crop years was only slightly below the five-year (1945-46— 
1949-50) average of 47,012,000 cwt. A rather sharp drop occurred in 1953-54, however, 
and further slight declines occurred in both 1954-55 and 1955-56 when production amounted 
to 40,607,000 cwt. and 40,149,000 cwt., respectively. During the crop year 1955-56, 
73.7 p.c. of milling capacity was utilized compared with 71.7 p.c. in 1954-55. 


Exports of wheat flour during recent years have followed approximately the same 
pattern as production, dropping from the 1946-47 peak of 33,117,000 ewt. to 17,391,000 cwt. 
in 1955-56. The 1955-56 exports of wheat flour amounted to approximately 43.3 DiC. 30t 
production, about the same as in 1954-55 but a slightly smaller proportion than was exported 
during the preceding few crop years. 


25.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five-Year 
Averages 1936-50 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951-56 


————————————————— S$)? 858 ee 


Wheat Wheat Wheat Flour Exports 
Crop Year (Aug. 1-July 31) Milled for Flour P.C. of 
Flour Production Amount Pr oducts se 
000 bu. cwt. cwt. 
MO BOGS -O0: 1 SOOO, «os So Neve baba okibs do oabde 67,845 29,405, 451 9,603,941 Soaa 
sve 1940-4 he 04445 ta aaee See. ON ee Be 99,705 43,908, 245 23,699,546 54.0 
Bie 1945—-46 (1949-50... cose So. ob Pe Eben Jo bos 107, 330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
LSU OLE RR RE Me coi Teed) Sie, bon ak mtae RS 106, 748 46,315, 153 24,356, 912 52.6 
LOS LSD Oe MERI Aa Nee ieee eed A ee oh koe Bee 104, 494 44,771,184 22,258, 324 49.7 
HOR INO Meee ee we OR OM ile ot Sa. Bebe se a 106, 727 46,776, 625 24,609,199 52.6 
LOD 5045 RRR err MMS SIN piece. Scene Pe Re a 91,855 40,769, 909 20, 142, 824 49.4 
SIDA =OD eters RR Ne voices ee Ns ok AD Re OL 92, 407 40, 606,599 17,692,945 43.6 
HOBO TODE MLTR CRER fo vorocci foe eet ace b. Shd Ae a ie 91,770 40,148,750 17,391,300 43.3 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


Commercial marketings of livestock were greater in 1956 than in 1955. Increases in 
total movement through recorded commercial channels amounted to 8.7 p.c. in cattle, 
7.0 p.c. in calves, 0.4 p.c. in sheep and lambs, and 0.7 p.c. in hogs. Slaughter classes of 

*For more detailed information, see DBS annual report Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, and the 


Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of livestock and poultry are given at pp. 
430-432 and 438-439, respectively, of this volume. 
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steers sold at stockyards and packing plants increased 12 p.c. over 1955 to a record 783,138. 
Sales of the heavier grades (over 1,000 Ib.) increased 14 p.c. and sales of steers up to 1,000 
lb. increased nearly 10 p.c. Heifer gradings increased 10.6 p.c. and cows increased 11.0 p.c. 
over the previous year. Fed calves decreased 2.5 p.c. Steers constituted the same 
proportion (35.1 p.c.) of slaughter cattle in 1956 as in 1955. In 1956 shipments of feeder 
cattle and calves from yards and plants, and on through-billing to Canadian country 
points outside the province of origin totalled 436,489 head, an increase of 25 p.c. over 
1955. ‘There was little change in the proportion of hogs graded into each category. Grade 
A hogs made up 28.5 p.c. of gradings in 1956 compared to 27.1 p.c. in 1955, while Grade B 
hogs constituted 50.6 p.c. against 51.9 p.c. in 1955. Grade C hogs, at 9.7 p.c. of total 
gradings, compared with 9.6 p.c. in 1955, and Grade D remained at 0.5 p.c. All provinces 
except Manitoba indicated improved quality as measured by the proportion classified as 
Grade A. The Maritimes again led the provinces in the percentage of A gradings and 
also in the increase of A gradings in 1956. The price spread between Grades A and Bl 
hogs remained at $1 throughout 1955 and 1956. There was little change in the number of 
sheep and lambs marketed—554,808 in 1956 and 555,694 in 1955. About 59 p.c. of the 
lambs graded alive in 1956 were “Good”, as compared to 61 p.c. in 1955. 


26.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants by Grade 1952-56 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle s.:. 5 ER ae SGA 1,405,870 | 1,701,004 | 1,938,672 1,992,818 2,230,443 
Steers up to 1,000 lb.— 
Choice: AFR SAGs Va eae ee ee Oke, 37,346 55,973 66, 813 82,296 
Good See ee ee he a Ree ee a Oe ot eek 66, 723 86, 060 98,113 104, 700 107, 334 
NES GLUT reas Cae eee taad a we 86, 047 110, 907 132,724 122, 454 126,516 
COomimnone Mn ey eee a ee eee 60, 879 85, 947 90,091 60, 360 73, 081 
Steers over 1,000 lb.— 
CHOICEH Ss Scene ots ae 106, 978 114,746 125,477 143, 539 152,219 
GOOd Biase, Hakan oe hee Benet Eke eee 107,913 125, 963 112, 467 120, 835 | 143, 027 
IW e6 SUT N Of teen R 4eeey ys Cprentaarensanansm Ue yhcrmerieneest chee rae 65, 871 77, 202 75, 453 67, 835 82,022 
COMMONS ase eae ee Pe 18, 269 27, 705 22,583 13,021 16, 643 
Heifers— 
CUOICO AE ee ere ena eee ae ch. ae 14,757 14, 253 16, 261 25, 666 Srlilcn 
GOO Rs ee aie er te eee eee 60, 857 64, 803 75,071 78, 030 76,949 
Medi’ cis is no Societal. eet, See meee shicieeataieas 79,349 86, 845 107,370 113,593 124, 069 
COTO be eet arate moe tate eer edernne tener ay rete 54,723 70, 153 82,146 74,210 92,552 
Hee Calves: te, cts 22 ened RR ese 99, 389 146, 323 172,810 174,017 169,635 
COWS: See ckh ok ties ee SPE Crea a 339, 878 386, 785 474,775 526, 290 584, 402 
Bulls ee oe sh: SAA 3 Be oS 73, 642 83, 220 77,566 73, 865 73, 846 
Stockerand feedersteerse.). see eeeee en. UPA 143 , 828 177, 857 193 , 067 240,552 
Stock cows andsheilersaes. . 4. seman senhes cos 27,164 34, 341 38, 695 34, 174 61,281 
Milkers and.springers 004 sec eee ce coe 4,146 4,577 3,240 349 246 
er Si aeaaePO Seah eI pth Hee ae Le EE Te 630, 624 819,921 899,887 906, 623 963,191 
eal— 
Good and: choice ae sees. oo cee ee Mos VAM 232, 820 233, 671 275,547 244,774 
Common andsmediums4..4.. esses cent ass. 357, 857 446,111 534,717 486, 092 558, 063 
GRAS6 ete Anas, catacernt on Nea ae eee 50, 448 72,973 59, 005 76,508 87,726 
DUOCKCr sok cbr Reese Rare rane ener: 49, 202 68,017 72,494 68, 476 72,628 
Hog CarcasseSsccunteeh node ee 6,698,642 | 5,002,814 | 5,078,715 | 5,916,584 5,959, 605 
BR BRAIN ct p 2s wo red Maa ieee 2 an ea ees aT gy 1,909, 691 1,363,720 1,317, 890 1,603,070 1,696, 209 
EBA RAI Bes AAR OL. SEU: Te 3, 464,597 Walaviay Saye Pal Pa) ON 3,071,901 3,018, 166 
SCS > Ae ee oe ee eo 435, 004 392,410 463,415 568, 724 577,766 
gl Deen, # Oe e ihe, eee eek Be tae gency tet ac gc | 29, 803 23,180 21,663 28,899 30, 897 
Heaviest) Pere atthe. oo Me ae eee 158, 456 115, 817 112, 812 115, 895 108,720 
Hxtratheavieset 5432 karatter ae aoe eee 133,552 92,469 88, 425 84.039 85, 451 
DA GGS:. scabtes belt ee eer eater UR re lca SO nee 163,014 87,550 71, 667 117, 854 123,008 
SO WS sien Re ae errs acters eee ene rk Sey eaten 345, 635 207,171 234, 189 274,672 266, 091 
Injured jridglingsiand stags. ..0u6e.54-- 62 ae 58, 890 46, 924 45,527 51,530 53,297 


ae 
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26.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants by Grade 1952-56—concluded 


Livestock 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive................ 505,878 520,019 539, 627 555, 694 554,808 
ampbs— 
oa TES 2 a OEE a ee as ae Pa 300, 398 806, 397 328, 752 340, 786 328, 261 
MP OUONIG.L Ge: TB, b0e BEL Oe 75, 423 95 , 629 103, 137 108, 440 109, 926 
| Sat 38 = Ok, Rae ae °°) i ae ies i) 64,375 62,336 51, 726 43,138 49,178 
‘ieee | Ree Cea etcatiat SS. TA ik, SOTA ok RAS tote 11, 696 10, 496 16,002 18, 160 21,938 
eep— 
RSNGO RS acc Rr... kee LELYEE UR 28,965 23,364 22,474 23,510 23,014 
ae a ns ae tS ie eae 25,021 21,797 22,536 21,660 22,491 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses.................... 25,561 28,441 32,937 40,337 49,688 
ambs— 
si Nall eS Me SL SN 9,553 13, 502 14,998 16,055 17,616 
LICE, 1 RRL SIG A Sp ee 6,033 6, 268 7,284 10,345 13,050 
ieee ibe... CORSA! ue te 4 ah 4,671 3,971 5,147 6,724 10,281 
POLE ra ated, AE BR GSA REM aE OC En, peak 2,156 1,457 1,885 2,354 2,621 
fo ick Ye: Bears) es eee, eee me Oe 617 249 483 503 705 
Ta, OLE ER BO ea ir a a Ga rt 2,531 2,994 3,140 4,356 5,415 


27.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export 
by Province 1955 and 1956 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year and Maritime ; : Saskat- British 
Lvecioek Dactiness Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Shine Alberta Cain bk Total 
1a No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


CREE A ROS eae: 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 


“27,351 | 106,092 | 707,879 | 186,127 | 399,071 584, 745 59,060 || 2,070,325 
171 51,231 | 400,838 | 112,693 | 281,423 | 411,594 18,206 || 1,276, 156 
25,911 51,327 | 270,939 72,810 98,812 | 159,294 37,569 716, 662 


Direct for export........ 1,254 3,500 36, 053 83 442 4,682 2,259 48, 306 
Country points in other 

Provinces! scc4.. eee: 15 1 49 541 18,394 9,175 1,026 29,201 

RAVES ee eee 26,912 | 306,379 | 279,017 82,231 96,680 | 133,821 9,592 934, 632 


7,843 | 102,510 | 117,139 36, 138 61, 664 66, 927 2,816 395, 037 
18,310 | 203,738 | 157,918 45,912 21,178 57, 963 6,567 511, 586 
759 131 3, 960 36 3 59 13 4,961 


= == = 145 13, 835 8, 872 196 23,048 


Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export........ 
Country points in other 

DPEOVAINCES ee Pee ee 


138,348 |1, 057,236 |1,998,742 | 435,517 | 562,412 |1,691,193 40,810 || 5,924,258 
aS 117,641 | 176,667 76,370 | 108,387 | 251,996 1,037 732,098 
137,593 | 939,578 | 1,820,647 | 359,137 | 453,972 1,433,891 39,668 || 5,184, 486 
755 17 1, 428 10 53 5, 306 105 7,674 


Totals to stockyards. ... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export........ 


39,534 | 137,305 | 182,732 36,792 47,014 | 147,350 25,550 616,277 
3,290 27,649 63, 195 10, 522 21,510 44,102 2,147 172,415 
36,097 | 109,656 | 117,341 26, 265 14, 653 96,277 23,327 423, 616 
147 == 2,196 5 43 4, 833 26 7,250 


7 = + = 10, 808 2,138 50 12,996 


Sheep and Lambs........ 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export........ 
Country points in other 

PLOWIRGEB YS oto wedc 


ment—2 
Macias Garr tniet ths Fs 169 1,558 140, 886 11,169 26, 399 106, 905 1, 626 288,712 
(SBIES oe ieee ies 45 381 51,921 tein? 5, 694 26,568 663 86, 484 
Sheep and lambs........ 464 — 16, 442 2,441 1, 438 13, 835 1,722 36,342 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 956. 
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27.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export 
by Province 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Year and Maritime : : Saskat- British 
Tivoethcle DeAurnees Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba showan Alberta Colambin Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1956 
Cattlex se. 99 terete 31,109 | 111,913 | 743,170 | 208,350 | 439,901 | 712,975 81,805 || 2,824,223 
Totals to stockyards.... 115 57, 807 396, 206 129,178 313, 654 491,200 26,584 || 1,414,744 
Direct to packers........ 30, 447 50, 865 305,301 74, 050 103,594 208, 628 47,814 820, 699 
Direct for exports. .....° 523 3,180 41,584 43 i] 164 1, 837 47, 332 
Country points in other 
DLOWINCES aes eeeere ne 24 61 79 79 22,652 12,983 5,570 41,448 
Calves. 4.8.5 .8Rseia oe cines 28,856 | 322,684 | 280,924 89,477 | 104,974 | 146,259 16,526 989, 700 
Totals to stockyards.... 4,924 109, 888 106, 142 43,165 70, 495 69, 387 4,893 408, 894 
Direct to packers........ 23,188 212,755 169, 837 46, 259 21,465 70, 035 10,758 554, 297 
Direct for export........ 744 41 4,945 3 352 80 10 6,175 
Country points in other 
PLOVINCES Lee ete. eae tae — — — 50 12, 662 6,757 865 20,334 
GSS 355s nace eee 124,875 | 1,060,096 | 2,197,088 | 387,908 | 576,806 | 1,571,929 42,119 || 5,960,821 
Totals to stockyards.... — IAT S 215, 478 79,081 97,043 201,521 1,036 715, 332 
Direct to packers........ 124,573 938,917 | 1,980,828 308, 827 479,761 | 1,870,315 41,052 || 5,244,273 
Direct for export........ 3802 6 782 — 2 93 31 1,216 
Sheep and Lambs........ 40,777 | 137,699 | 181,337 33,195 42,028 | 158,566 27,348 620,950 
Totals to stockyards.... 2,958 26,702 67,049 ool! 20,390 43,740 4,139 176,509 
Direct to packers........ 37,735 110,984 | 111,721 21,647 13,026 | 109,716 23,158 427,987 
Direct for export........ 84 13 2,567 17 45 1,461 51 4,238 
Country points in other 
provinces! rms cesses — _ _ —_ 8,567 3,649 — 12,216 
Total Inward Move- 
ment—?2 
Cattle Fe. meets ne 169 1,477 197,590 6,736 32,811 147,374 1,451 387, 608 
Calves eee econ erapes 45 239 42,298 758 5,977 32,573 428 | 82,318 
Sheep and lambs........ 599 216 18, 823 2,238 iN Che 14, 955 315 38, 903 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to farms 


from stockyards and plants on through-billings from country points in one province to country points in another 
province. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and 
‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance has been emphasized 
in modern times because of the introduction of cold storage methods in the conservation 
of perishable foods. 


The presentation of warehousing statistics is difficult because it is not an easy matter 
to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. In these days of complicated 
business relationships and especially since the rise of the department store and chain store 
as characteristic institutions in the retail merchandising field, it often happens that ware- 
housing is carried on in close relationship with merchandising. However, if the strict 
economic definition of warehousing is adopted, then this term should be restricted to those 
facilities that add the utility of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the 
extraction and manufacturing industries. Because the warehouses established in close 
connection with retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary 
storage of goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
they are not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of ‘time’ to com- 
modities already worked up into ‘form’. As some clear line must be drawn and because 
separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are not available, it is considered practi- 
cable to interpret warehousing in this way. 


* Information supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The statistics of warehousing are gathered together under this Section. Subsection 1 
presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 deals with cold storage 
facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale ; 1t includes also figures of stocks of food 
onhand. Subsection 3 deals with the storage of petroleum and its products, and Subsection 
4 with public warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the 
storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded 
warehouses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers, who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada at Dec. 1, 1955, amounted 
to 599,325,000 bu., an increase of 18,356,000 bu. over the level at Dec. 1, 1954. Some 
14,650,000 bu. of this increase occurred in western country elevators. Licensed grain 
storage capacity in Canada reached a peak of 603,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1943, but, following 
the disposal of heavy wartime stocks, declined to 428,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1947. Since 
that date capacity has increased each year. 


In contrast to 1954, grain yields were well above average in 1955 and were sufficient 
to offset by a considerable margin the decline in carryover stocks as at July 31. With 
bumper crops being harvested in four of the preceding five years, the pressure on Canada’s 
grain storage and handling facilities remained unrelieved. Asa result, farmers’ marketings 
of western grain continued to be governed to a considerable extent by space made available 
in country elevators as grain moved forward into domestic and export channels. As 
indicated in Table 28, there was a relatively small variation in the proportion of elevator 
space occupied at Dec. 1, Mar. 30 and July 31 in the 1955-56 crop year. Information is 
given in the table for only three dates in the crop year, but weekly data on stocks of grain 
in various commercial positions may be obtained from the DBS bulletin Grain Statistics 
Weekly. : 


28.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1954-55 and 1955-56 


Norre.—Because these figures are exclusive of stocks in transit or in Eastern Canada mills, they are lower 
than those shown in Table 22, p. 952. 


a 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
Storage ; in Licensed Storage 
Crop’ Year and Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 


Storage Position 


Dec. 1, Dec. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, | Dec. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, 


1954 1954 1955 1955° 1954 1955 1955° 
"000 bu. | 000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1954-55 

BVestern counury seh eo oe 338,174 | 247,333 | 246,479 | 273,525 (Rx! 72.9 80.9 
Interior, private and mill............. 20,725 9,180 10,101 9,090 44.3 48.7 43.9 
Tuierior, terminais.........-.<........ 20, 600 18, 875 18,673 18, 038 91.6 90.6 87.6 
PIO CORRE We, ask 2k Ged 20,106 15,081 11, 453 9,769 75.0 57.0 48.6 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 90,517 51, 106 76, 635 58,524 56.5 84.7 64.7 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports... 36, 641 33,394 9,741 82,995 91.1 26.6 90.0 

ower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
IDOLA TSS tera ae ae peat cra ate ae ee 19,100 14,390 9,518 14, 495 75.3 49.8 75.9 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 27,912 21,118 17, 296 21,675 (67 62.0 Celeste 
Daatiiine Portal: ae), oo. ef ee 7,193 6,227 2,793 6,031 86.6 38.8 83.8 
Totals, 1954-55............... 580,969 416,704 | 402,688 | 444,143 71.7 69.3 76.4 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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28,—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1954-55 and 1955-56—concluded 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
Storage in Licensed Storage 
Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 


Crop Year and 
Storage Position ae wee 8125.5 pide 


Dec. 1, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 28, | July 31, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 28, | July 31, 
1955 1955 1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

1955-56 
Wiestermcountryn sta secre: coe rie 352, 824 270,384 251, 242 295, 782 76.6 (122 83.8 
Interiomsprivate.anG milli) sae. eee 20,595 8, 899 8, 809 8, 526 43.2 42.8 41.4 
Interior, stermuinalss seas petiscis essen ot 23, 100 19,615 18, 608 18,559 84.9 80.6 80.3 
IPACTILCICOAS Uke Linares kaa at een 20, 106 7,124 14,174 12,349 35.4 70.5 61.4 
Bort-VWalliam=PorteArtoursserenee i: 90,517 51, 228 71,993 46,544 56.6 79.5 51.4 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 641 31,907 7,724 30, 064 87.1 21 sl S21 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 

DOL GSS. fei One atone eens 20, 400 14,769 10,572 14, 483 72.4 51.8 71.0 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 27,912 20, 622 14,986 16,347 73.9 ee 7! 58.6 
Maritime portsutrstcre actus oraecrnee: 7,229 6, 680 3,119 365 92.4 43.1 5.0 
Totals, 1955-56............... 599,325 | 431,227 | 401,228 | 443,019 72.0 66.9 73.9 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 52), as 
amended (R.S.C. 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government to 
encourage the construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public. 
The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public ware- 
houses that store foods and food products and where the entire space is open to the public; 
(2) semi-public, or those that store foods and where part of the space is retained for the 
products of the owner and the remainder is available to the public; (3) private, or 
those that store foods and food products and allot no space to the public, a classification 
that includes refrigerated space in connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese 
factories and wholesale and retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the 
total space is occupied by lockers for rental to the public and where food and food products 
may be cut, processed, chilled and frozen for storage in lockers; and (5) bait depots, 
where space is used solely or principally for the freezing and storing of bait for the use 
of fishermen. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and private 
warehouses. In general those owned and operated by firms trading in the goods stored 
in the warehouse are considered as private, although most of these places rent space to the 
public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


The figures in Tables 29 and 30, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, give 
some idea of the cold storage warehouse capacity in Canada, but it must be explained 
that it is not possible to secure completely accurate information on this subject and that 
the figures are approximations only. 


COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
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29.—Cold Storage Warehouses by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1957 


Nortr.—Figures are approximate only. 
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Subsidized Public Warehouses 


All Warehouses 


Province 3 : 
Refrigerated Total Refrigerated 
No. Space Cost Subsidy No. Space 
cu. ft: $ $ cu. ft. 
Newfoundland. ..<.... 6.00)... 2 44,078 199,700 66,566 54 1,651,046 
Prince Edward Island.......... 11 307,517 308, 408 95, 966 25 472,120 
PUOW EE CORRE I 0c ct ss 23 4,997,195 4,048,342 1,206,515 79 5, 667, 221 
New Brunswick................. 9 1,575,359 1,153,959 350, 328 47 2,119,332 
NGC DOOM oo is eo ckiz) acc 54 5, 482, 839 4,956, 336 15820193 269 19, 080, 622 
Siteario. cet 75 11, 955, 023 9,198, 226 2,856, 193 891 33, 160,615 
STE UIGR Ae LR EAL. 4 RK 2 9 3, 141,532 2,180,934 654, 986 165 9,575, 447 
Saskatchewan.................. 23 1,172,381 1,762,526 562,939 250 4,842,040 
uc ee a ils 9 1, 447, 845 2,153, 657 701, 608 205 7,663,678 
British Columbia........)....... i2 23, 264, 745 9,746, 663 2,935,340 179 30, 160,701 
9 one a a 2 en 287 53, 418, 514 35, 708, 752 11,012,636 25164 114,392,822 
30.—Storage and Refrigerated Space by Province as at June 30, 1957 
Norg.—Figures are subject to revision. 
Class of St ew- | Gidwaca | Nova sabe Quebec 
mies er foundland slat Scotia Brunswick se 

Public and Semi-Public— 

dle gato, Nn ae Af a No. 2 15 28 12 73 
Refrigerated Space— 

COZ RU Marco eee Ng See cu. ft 43 , 030 241,207 | 1,246,609 1,021,710 5,003, 901 

DOP le hn wine oe bee : 1,048 30,142 | 3,420,222 652, 268 7,299,490 
Egolsertaeeul, 45 panei Pe a es 43,520 15, 668 20, 706 22,418 

Private— 
MEWABOGRRE A ok et, No. 29 9 47 34 182 
Refrigerated Space— 
De ee ee ae es cu. ft.} 1,152,555 46,541 711, 243 805, 711 1,108, 533 
ODUCT weed 34.85% Adee yess’. ic. *: 106,008 109,475 229,119 98,798 5, 466, 488 
LES Code 2a Soa itches i eeeia Aare Biehl od fs ee: 4,600 469 on 
Locker Piants— 
RPSPEMOUREE EEE, Sie tal kd oft No. 2 2 14 
Refrigerated Space— 

EDEZOUSG REANMASI DOME UN, & See ae ince cu. ft 8,700 66, 022 
ES Ay Soe Ae ea ea) Oe eel af oy 3,296 35, 232 
PupOnOr Rem eae Ee aT Me 55,050 12,020 83, 538 

Bait Depots— 
OE ST eS Og enn Saree No. 21 1 2 1 
Refrigerated Space— 

eed a a a oe | cu. ft. 289, 905 965 15,744 15,053 
ECE Os SE ES San aaa mY 750 270 an 4,617 
Packer See Gi Gris ee us 2,700 she 
Totals, Warehouses................... No. 54 25 79 47 269 
Totals, Refrigerated Space... cu.ft.| 1,651,046 472,120 | 5,667,221 2,119,332 | 19,080,622 


rr a 
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30.—Storage and Refrigerated Space by Province as at June 30, 1957—concluded 


ee OD 


Saskat- 
chewan 


ee ee a | a eal 


Class of Storage Ontario 
Public and Semi-Public— 
Warehouses oo ee oo tee cute O. 145 
Refrigerated Space— 
Eireezer {scene as res cu. ft.| 6,673,602 
Goolers. Mice eine vers - 13,188,595 
MOCK CL ein tao se tersenete xe 601, 632 
Private— 
Warehouse@soxcncmincide ccs No. 378 
Refrigerated Space— 
WrGGZOt secre ee ise cu. {t.| 2,464,747 
Gooler ek wa dendeaen aes ss 6, 893, 767 
LOA eA AS Oe ORRIENS o: 63,774 
Locker Plants— 
\iieiga avoie(esis nnn. ceases ddncn No. 368 
Refrigerated Space— 
EeCeZer 2. co Wakes Somraca tee cu. ft. 482,890 
Coolest Het ree ces -: 708, 850 
MO CKGt eet aiete coeciae senate cS 2,082,758 
Bait Depots— 
Wranrehousesiwes.mk: senetaee ciescl: No. 
Refrigerated Space— 
I TCOZOreen Meee cee ine ilin 
Goole. o. gcse sete ee 
MWockerser tee ene es 
Totals, Warehouses...... No. 891 
Totals, Refrigerated 
PACE caesar cu. ft.| 33,160, 615 


31._Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storage and in Dairy 


Manitoba 


15 
3,997,173 
1,444,055 

37,150 

60 


648, 328 
2,716, 221 


90 


53, 726 
140, 907 
537, 887 


25 


988,064 
816, 219 
96, 162 


75 
607,305 


1,233,511 


20,734 


150 
28,677 


258, 163 


793, 205 


Factories as at Jan. 1, 1955 


Alberta 


17 

1,096, 530 
519, 513 
86,759 

48 
1,816,029 
3,067,050 
11,985 
140 
29,385 


248, 252 
788,175 


7,663, 678 


British 
Columbia 


(SA es nn A Se ee || 


81 


5, 100, 672 
22,452, 123 
29,621 


26 


377,678 
1,023,455 


72 


103,977 
157,548 
915,627 


39,160, 701 


413 


25,412,498 
49, 823, 675 
953, 636 


888 

9, 233, 670 
20, 943, 892 
101,562 
838 
773,377 
1,552, 248 
5, 268, 260 
25 

321, 667 


5, 637 
2,700 


2,164 
114,392,822 


ray eens aT 


Item 


Butter, Creamery, Dairy 
and Whey— 
Tnistorager resem cerns oe: 000 Ib. 


Potal stocks sees tc ee 


Cheese, Cheddar— 
Intstorage. Sate oe 
Total stock yue.c: cce one aie cs 


Evaporated Whole Milk— 
Motalistockneee sess eae ates < 


Skim Milk Powder— 
Motalistoc Seas son eee < 


Eggs, Shell— 
Tnestoragrenn see tre oa ’000 cases 
NotalistoCkasse es seee eee "S 


Eggs, Frozen— 
Imagtoraves< (0) ie eee 000 lb. 


Poultry, Dressed and 
Eviscerated— 
In:storagerir. bus: strcicees 
PotalistoGkKiaseaccc mace tes ad 


Pork, Fresh— 
AN SRLOLA ZO rercerecsteisietonorenne 


46,480 


11,848 


230 
230 


4,670 


26, 654 
26, 679 


4,483 


30, 427 


Date at 


which 


Minimum 
Occurred 


Oo | Se a |S een ee eee 


=e 


—" 


_— 


—s 


127,772 
128, 252 


45,921 
46,161 


70, 287 


13, 422 


361 
363 


9,939 


30,121 
30, 696 


5, 829 


Date at 
which’ 
Maximum 
Occurred 


a at 


— 


— 


— 


Twelve- 
Month 
Average 


16,537 
16,609 


5,020 
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31.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storage and in Dairy Factories 
as at Jan. 1, 1955—concluded 


888——0—aoaoasaoaoaoalq_l®leq*®=$S$q$a$q=S=S=O~=~q~q~q$q$$$0$$$$00mo 


a Date at “ Date at 
ca Asay | Minimom | which | Maximum | Soh | Twelve 
Jan. 1 v5, e Minimum Y & Maximum m 
~ Occurred ae Occurred Rereee 
Pork, Frozen— 
MES FORAGE vlan ahs ven.s. ves 7000 lb. 18,366 7,803 Oct. 1 30,476 May 1 19, 523 
Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
ASS bOTa OREM AS... s ccc... i) 11,617 11,076 Oct. 1 14, 762 Dec. 1 12,573 
Lard— 
EGS CODNG OF tte Shick, oS aed § 5, 490 o,oee Nov. 1 Cher ll June 1 5,424 
Beef, Fresh— 
Storage, a aeons ee s 10,491 10,491 Jan. 1 14,053 Oct-11 11, 789 
Beef, Frozen— 
Inistoragery: 40.6 acces... i 15, 479 9,403 Julye) OE 16, 987 Dee. 1 12,400 
Beef, Cured, ete.— 
intstorage sonst. 4 i400 oe es sf 375 296 Apr. 1 592 Oct. 1 403 
Veal— 
En atorager ss osnce i ets as 3,954 1,892 Apr. 1 6, 704 Dec. 1 4, 763 
Mutton and Lamb— 
IMISCOLAPO 0) cc ee f 3,112 1,006 Aug. 1 3, 880 Dec. 1 2,042 
Fruit— 
Apples, Fresh— 
EN SUOTAP OC caw ce eon ie ec: 000 bu. 4,366 248 June 1 8,473 Nov. 1 2,268 
Frozen Fruit— 
PRS COREG Cie see snc) aksa Savers oid ’000 Ib. 24,940 14,074 June 1 30,696 Sept. 1 22,780 
In preservatives— . 
Inistoraiges zz beniecitsz < 12,083 7,948 June 1 12,392 Dee. 1 10,559 
Potatoes— 
inetorages. uslee tah ’000 bu. 16,514 1, 883 June 1 29,585 Nov. 1 9,052 


5 


Cold Storage Holdings of Fish.—The stocks of frozen fish held in Canada during 1955 
followed the usual seasonal trend. Normally, stocks decrease gradually during the early 
months of the year and reach a low point at the beginning of May; during subsequent 
months they increase and reach a peak at the beginning of October or November. 


Holdings of frozen fish at any particular time tend to reflect the strength of the 
market as well as the level of production. While the production of frozen groundfish 
fillets (including blocks) was higher in 1955 than in 1954, the demand for these products 
in the United States market was greater than in the previous year. Even so, stocks 
remained higher than in 1954, especially during the first half of the year. Stocks of 
frozen Pacific halibut were high at the beginning of the year as a result of a depressed 
market for this product in North America, carried over from the late months of 1954 and 
continuing throughout the 1955 fishing season. The market recovered, however, towards 
the end of the year. Production was lower than in 1954 and, on the average, stocks were 
also somewhat lower. The production of frozen Pacific salmon was also below that of 
1954 and stocks were considerably below the 1954 level. 


Average monthly holdings of the main fish products in 1954 and 1955 are shown in 
Table 32. 
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32.—Storage Stocks of Fish by Month and Type 1954 and 1955 


Norg.—Stock totals are as at the begining of each month; stocks of individual products are monthly averages. 


Month 1954 1955 Group and Product 1954 1955 
000,000 lb. 000,000 lb. 
eS Ser ed eyectastcseuersestele Sure tele eee ai tens 51.9 49.5 ||Frozen, Fresh Seafish!.............. 40.3 34.1 
Feb. 1 43.6 42.5 Salmon, Pacific, dressed and filleted. Thal 5.1 
PP jabeiy AeA Oes aay es Bie Ee i ts ‘ Halibut, eacitic. dresseduaqe.cne tee 7.9 28 
DER PLS ©. fot. ab eee crete 33.4 33.9 Herring, Atlantic, round............ 34 0.8 
SADT, Lanes tact See cocs ake SNe ieee tance: Cieien 24.9 23.5 Cod eAtlanticy alleted= seemeaeeern 5.1 6.6 
Missal eerie: a ster Sh renee es ae Se ot 24.6 24 FrosensErah Inund Fish aoe 33 49 
Jue: Se aie rciss See a cae etae o220 28.1 Whitefish, dressed and filleted...... 0.7 1.2 
July eee aes cee eas vee eee rete 39.5 37.9 penn son or ae eee . 0.3 0.3 
ickerel (yellow), resse an 
Ae Al terete. oles eas oe a te rota stales 46.9 47.8 flicked Et ko eee oe 0.7 0.9 
Sonttlige irra ect danvatnteiminies eeeisoadas 58.0 54.9 
OCUMALE ca tt eri SEE he eo ce aoe 65.8 54.7 Sih pmeked Fee eink see na of 
od, Atlantic, éted See as ; : 
ING Vel eee ig Merrie one Reo toe ee ae 68.5 ee Bed horeiig ed osc laa eens Aa 05 05 
TDSosrl Reick Mace oe on es decm ree 61.9 6. Haddock. dresséd..s... 048 05am 0.2 04 
AVOTASCS 2. sacle we xan sate avenys 45.9 41.4 Totals 40.6 one ee cee 45.9 41.4 


1 Includes other items not listed. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold storage facilities are a necessary adjunct in the 
manufacture of dairy products, most of which are perishable in varying degrees. All 
creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of storage depending 
on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small country plants is not printed 
for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or are transported to larger creameries 
where better refrigeration is available or to private or public cold storages in the larger 
urban centres. ‘Temperature control is important in the curing process for cheese as well 
as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ produce during the 
period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then transferred to central’ warehouses. 
As soon as milk is bottled it is placed in storage and held until delivery. Dry whole milk 
and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool air chambers to 
prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Apples and Potatves.—Cold storage space for apples in Canada has 
increased rapidly in recent years as a result of the promotion of orderly marketing, the 
extension of the marketing season generally, and increased production in some areas. The 
trend has followed the curtailment in shipments to traditional markets in the United King- 
dom and other European countries after World War II. There has been an increase 
recently in the construction of both private and co-operatively owned storages, particularly 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Potatoes are not ordinarily held in cold storage but recently there has been an increase 
in the construction of potato storage houses and warehouses in the commercial producing 
areas. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at convenient 
distributing centres, usually on a waterfront so that full advantage may be taken of the 
lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods are transferred by boat, 
rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to retail outlets. The principal 
refining and distributing centres are located at or near Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
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33.—Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage as at Jan. 1, 1956 and 1957 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 


0 


Product 1956 1957 
ne aS A 
bbl. bbl. 

MRM ION Ri soit is GOe bowie sre ails Gratton oh Rei Ga NORE CED 8 EM 4 Re ed 0 20, 611, 836 23, 265, 678 
SEI CONTRAST Gb Siac 0s din elo Seuss ak ee 77,012 99, 332 
em ORL IOA SQOOKE: Fs chant tenis cds oe GAG oo ook, hoes oe 20, 861 24, 280 
OL a LE TESS pica i ei pec cee SON I Rides GR SP a a Se Ba 299, 887 271,924 
oN lo 1 ar a a at en a am RGN EERE ad 1,498, 748 1, 101,526 
RIERA OM eet trate cies vy 5 ute we Scare. «ee thn. ab sae kc, 14,795,328 18,396, 415 
RM aa eee yich ontial dda ha dl estgees cee ek eee, Wb 615, 230 585, 056 
Eonosene, stove ail and tractor U6) e...66..6.3 506 cses ds caused eiccee ce ee 3, 674, 612 5, 180,014 
RN NE TONE AS tds Cie tendo ck EAA age ck er Redon 3,524, 148 4,640, 484 
Mepmmestn OME DUGH, ANG Oe Uae vend iciesieittis cats cbrc te nee whe Re ed ede, 13,108, 360 15, 280, 104 
Bamer yr eerom Noa 4.5 and. 6 oc, ssc cs sone verses ted loro n eta 4,750, 853 5, 755, 440 
ae em tri rom try Ua oi cereulbt inl tec IMAR, vodenrdin decree Cero shos sea vcccccgiege le 905, 834 917, 405 
eRe I a5 Fe aisha inne eee andere GAS ic Beicch LeR es, cee 23,950 32,632 
Br CIELO, PAGAL STCARG, 7, cio0's Sass dats bina as hg coe oe ee a 1,232,165 1, 429, 452 
SOCAN Met aibiicaie stays Boris. oicis vice Vasher hose acdc gecesi tc LL. le 16,090 27 ti 
re ee teat ie, Point nd 4a SOU pine Oe te Ne ee 266 52,761 

ERROR MR Meare AION. Ma gtie. £7, SUR RO Mase, DD LES ok cial 726 298 
BRO EO IG CLG Ast Boe occn atic. dbemlal, oa rdtha aka nelts vases au cae... 5,578, 485 5,179,505 


ea. ee I 


Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—The summary statistics of the warehousing industry in 
Canada presented in Table 34 cover the operations of the majority of firms offering ware- 
housing and storage facilities to the public. The 1956 statistics include returns from 
227 operators as compared with 195 reporting in 1955. Associations and organizations 
such as co-operatives operating warehouses or storages for their own members are not 
included nor are packing houses and other firms operating storage facilities in connection 
with their respective businesses. Many public warehousing companies also operate a 
local moving and cartage service and others a motor carrier business, including long- 
distance moving. For some firms, revenues from motor carrier activities represent a large 
percentage of total receipts. Small food lockers are not included except where they may 
be part of a general warehousing business. 


34.—Summary Statistics of the Warehousing Industry 1954-56 


Item 1954 1955 1956 
Pronapamies reporting sy). 266s oP is ake ee No 185 195 227 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc.............0........... $ 47,649, 107 54, 275, 888 62,720,201 
Warehousing Facilities— : 
MP PaaOr are (mC year: ee ae A el 8G! beeen bans ante ud cu. ft. 58,095, 164 67,564, 183 79, 948, 180 
SRENeICGE OR AGEs e Nt aa t2 ete og a Nae se 20, 864, 851 22, 801,933 28,324, 864 
Revenue— 
PTR dont LOR) a gy eo an Reet ae $ 12, 987,959 13, 423,170 15,758,690 
eee ARC UAO ING Tee Se eo, ae, 2d AOS ky $ 13, 506, 767 15, 470, 320 18,973,054 
PMN OUR Sei Cte: Z224 tn ome kehes Bini aes $ 8,769, 871 11, 158, 406 14, 137, 787 
Mtr eOVEnUG. 6,60 OR ean oe Serie, TESh $ 35, 264, 597 40,051, 896 48, 869,531 
PNET NODS Ea ot OR we ene, Weld cele cw $ 31,320, 091 36, 018, 753 43,799, 167 
Not Operating Revenue iccisesiccid is) s Ccccen eae soe $ 3,944, 506 4,038,143 5,070,364 
PRISON OLA DIG CESS 2 oo eS IAL ite ie feces hoo he No. 1,452 1,672 1,885 
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34.—Summary Statistics of the Warehousing Industry 1954-56—concluded 


Item 1954 1955 1956 

Wage Earners— 

FROGULAT aor eisearns srisareaere tee steels eeterera ci sromeia sraferstetetetectetatioters No. 5, 480 5, 830 6,294 

Gas iial goe.y tn gave alae eiece ecie eietoe eerie Se iste sano terarstens ecerocepeeins 690 880 e112 
Salaries and WAges Pals «..csile consis vere eroeiisicpe oie craw ctesisie ces $ 16,380, 795 18, 804, 462 22,466,569 
Motor Vehicles— 

Mer aGlis ak eck. etcassaacsecaphectocte otcos hone ease oe teat ohcecte cee scorer No. 1,525 1,595 1,850 

SEPAGCOLS octets ae eeeree odes oe chore nce tion enete a eas eiecloue Merete oie se 1 432 633 

Somi-tratlerg cy eet sewle hie ome ooeeare oe cyst atrerotetn a otererats ee 477 474 654 

HEPA Aer. sy. charters ENC 4 tice ina Re ea eee ee: sé 94 92 77 


1 Included with semi-trailer units. 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are known 
as customs warehouses. These are divided into eight classes: (1) those occupied by the 
Federal Government, some of which are used for examination and appraisal of imported 
goods and others, known as Queen’s warehouses, are used for the storage of unclaimed, 
abandoned, seized or forfeited goods; (2) warehouses, consisting of an entire building or 
part thereof properly partitioned from the remainder of the building, which are used 
exclusively for the storage of imported goods consigned to the operator of the warehouse; 
(3) buildings or parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for storage of imported 
goods consigned to the operator or others; (4) sufferance warehouses operated by the 
owners of vessels for the storage of in-bond goods transported by water or air, those 
operated by railway companies and express companies, or any person or group of persons 
other than those specified previously; (5) yards, sheds or other suitable enclosures for the 
storage of imported coal and coke; (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., which an importer of 
horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing of imported animals; (7) ware- 
houses for the storage of animals (not including horses for racing), and articles for exhibition 
or competition for prizes; (8) yards, sheds or other suitable enclosures which importers 
intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted to an estab- 
lished customs warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be a warehouse, whether 
for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco or cigar products or for spirits 
or malt used for brewing. Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded 
warehouses and only a small part of the output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, 
unlike spirits and beer, is not secured under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must 
go through bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions 
or Boards, or other agencies authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic 
beverages out of bond. Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped 
and duty paid are secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in 
which no manufacturing or production is carried on but which are used solely for the 
storage of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these warehouses 
usually for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores. 

Table 35 shows the quantities of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes in 
bond in recent years. In addition, the year-end inventories of beer in breweries was 
27,613,682 gal. in 1956; information for 1957 is not yet available. 


. 
j 
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35.— Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly 1953-57 
=a Gemma damm eammmmemesmesae meemecessees memes 


Item and Quarter 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Distilled Liquor— 
Re a Pe Ack enki xin hac) tutes, 000 pf. gal. 92,089 95, 400 102, 925 110, 084 117, 567 
BOAO A cuis URE e. ALS SR ae, tet ORs i! 93,339 97,845 105, 047 112,589 120, 613 
MPSS EME RLS ta BG cine alive hat eo IO re 92,501 98,081 105,773 112, 875 120, 058 
OE EN Se © = oats ages he oR pa nition So 93,174 99,477 107,084 110, 651 120,371 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 
2 ASU Sore ap serpent Pe eeesieten Sane oe Saeed *000 Ib. 226, 832 217,296 229,016 213,359 199,716 
| UE. SaaS ieee. Sea mae tease Gee S “ 198, 058 190,540 202,793 187,570 179,079 
SIE RNC eS Se epee a 2 OE oS 168,792 163, 155 171,272 157, 964 148, 881 
RS meE EL: cael ltt ss a5 deed eee la a 166,194 171,126 175, 983 155,715 119,584 
Cigars— 
ds ae hc SES Se ga AS 000 2,726 3,505 2,774 2,521 2,986 
MERA  Carerieeh. 2.502.958... ERO se 222k 2,952 2,121 1, 336 1,170 
PERO iret a st Oe RA et 2,060 1, 867 1,359 1,145 1,126 
MRIS eae sacle s ov a 5'ed daiare Pots MEALS se 1,407 1,090 173 (ed 1,194 
Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under—! 
0 Le ger a ER A nt a ”000 7,499 17,574 5, 634 3,967 |. 8, 656 
ee 4, 687 14, 612 7,012 4,966 3,247 
ss 7,108 2,481 1,842 3,812 11,440 
“ 9, 763 3, 669 3,740 2,690 8,419 


a 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 36, refer to spirits released for consumption but 
not to industrial alcohol; malt beer does not include beer made from duty-free malt; malt 
used is the total malt used to produce the malt beer; tobacco includes all types of manu- 
factured tobacco products and snuff. 


36.—Beverage Spirits, Malt Beer, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products taken out of 
Bond and Destined for Consumption 1948-57 


ic a a i ee Ot ee ee 
; 


Year moe Mait Beer! Malt Used Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 

pf. gal. gal. lb. 7000 . ’000 "000 Ib. 

hd cS 9 dee aot eo 8, 259, 233 172,630,562 | 349,081,232 210,016 15, 852, 875 29,174 
Ig ER Mo! Bhar a eye acm 8, 841, 888 172,963,887 | 348,786,984 208, 208 16, 839, 654 28,710 
US sre kins ate eee oa 9,131,903 171,974,662 | 340,287,033 198, 981 17, 167,729 29, 187 
ee eer eink is oe vs 10,801,225 | 179,648,482 | 353,130,285 169, 136 15, 667,266 30,177 
Pi tates FN ie FT ones show 11,171,830 | 195,780,017 | 378,764,899 200, 263 17, 848, 325 33, 637 
“oS sak Sok sk Ga ee 12,445,166 | 202,897,996 | 381,508,232 235, 587 21,001, 492 28,732 
| ESS Se eee ee 11,946,178 2 370, 328, 106 244, 248 22,113, 102 26, 846 
tao aa Se 11,847,649 2 372, 693, 929 252, 633 24,576, 087 26,000 
pit ao EEE Rael 13,733,393 2 386, 064, 673 255,570 26,997, 705 23,272 
(ie) SS Ee ite 13, 830, 292 2 404,697,177 292, 650 30,149, 746 22,338 


cS a a a ale nL i eI Hep nee 
1 Duty has been paid herein on the malt. 2 Duty solely on gallonage basis since 1954. 
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Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as the 
Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. Firms manu- 
facturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods warehoused in bond 
in connection with wineries are sugar supplies and supplies of grape spirit distilled by 
the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying wines. 


37.—Native Wine Produced and Placed in Storage for Maturing 1951-56 


Year Ontario Other Provinces Total 
gal. $ gal. $ gal, $ 
OSE ee ak AN SSC: SAR 8 Bene RE ie ee 4,182,767 2,729,147 494,288 407,849 4,677,055 3,136,996 
1 QOD PR RR NEPS 5c a bape ws re ee 4, 383, 358 2,764, 750 552, 694 440, 864 4,936,052 8,205,614 
DUS Sah a ag, OU ee remedatat( bain SUR, ete Meny or at 3,562, 498 2S yoLo 572, 692 430,574 4,135,190 2,667,890 
OG A Re bret fen ai an erie econo ae er 4,414,981 2,688,060 640, 183 510, 464 5,055, 164 3,198,524 
bOD5 Fre toe ne eee Cee ee 5,059,418 3,059, 868 624,670 480,491 5, 684, 088 3,540, 359 


1956 t. .Ck id DOR eo ted epee ict ele 4,945, 429 2,880, 176 528, 447 415,763 | 5,473, 876 3,295, 939 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations* 


A little over 30 p.c. of all farm products marketed in Canada during the crop year 
ended July 31, 1956, was marketed through co-operatives. The proportion varied by type 
of product marketed as follows: grains, hay and seeds 62 p.c.; dairy products 24 p.c.; 
livestock 16 p.c.; poultry and eggs 9 p.c.; wool 78 p.c.; fruits and vegetables 25 p.c.; honey 
47 p.c.; and maple products 62 p.c. These proportions apply to a business volume of 
marketing co-operatives of $751,000,000, an amount slightly higher than that of $704,000,000 
for 1955. Co-operatives for the purchase of supplies reported sales of $259,000,000 in 1956. 


Marketing and purchasing co-operatives, owned and operated by farmers, make up 
most of the co-operative movement in Canada. The total business volume of these 
co-operatives in 1956 exceeded $1,000,000,000 compared with $941,000,000 in 1955. 
Membership in these organizations rose to 1,255,788 although this total includes duplication 
because many persons are members of more than one organization. The total number 
of organizations was 2,041. 


Nearly 60 p.c. of the membership in marketing and purchasing co-operatives occurs 
in the Prairie Provinces, with Saskatchewan holding first place. 


a * Prepared under the direction of the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, by the Economics Division, Marketing 
ervice. 


38.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1947-56 


Places Sales of Sales 
Year is ticadt of Patrons Farm ) ee 1 
. Business Products Supplies ene 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 

VOSA 7h Reals Sie Deen ae gee nee ee 2,095 5,084 1,036, 498 578, 638,214 127,001, 488 712,583,246 
OAS cht aads cnctayans Rete po neste ee, 2,249 5, 423 1,195,372 616, 347, 477 157,874, 045 780, 084, 955 
1A OM ed thant amtcradtes ate tote ee cP 2,378 5, 667 1,209,520 783, 293,225 191, 804, 630 982, 232,002 
QD Oe aa os ne ee ORT eee 2,495 5, 761 1, 223, 582 803, 638, 962 206,082,408 || 1,015, 264, 763 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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38.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1947-56—concluded 


Year 


1 Includes other revenue. 


Sales of 
Farm 
Products 


769, 264, 824 
840, 113, 835 
874, 698, 3237 
733,012,042 
704, 047, 067 
750, 622, 909 


Liabilities 


to the 
Public 


$ 


71, 403, 750 
89,381,360 
106,599, 688 
111, 092, 652 
159, 357, 602 


214, 737,270 
234, 339, 211 
235, 993,611 
229, 004, 480 
259,027, 143 


Places 
ae of Patrons 
Business 
No. No. No. 
aie miele 2,348 5,830 1,195,034 
weer 2,194 5,470 1,108, 803 
Ss aoe 2221 4,987 1,081, 493 
Se eeet 2,086 4,510 1,005, 266 
a eeetate 1,949 5,016 1,087,522 
Sears 2,041 8,000 1, 115,412 
Value 
of Total Assets 
Plant 
$ $ 

ie hc 53,027,212 168, 195, 387 
ie Sen 75,009, 655 201, 603, 705 
ehh? 89.832, 908 236, 962,924 
oe eee 98,514, 782 254, 478,777 
fi oe 99,790,191 306, 834, 165 
Ries 129,983,112 410,210, 309 
Baa Bes 117,228,290 419, 930, 634 
ee 120, 928, 699 418, 887, 674 
Fe Sid 126,349, 756 419,387,477 
za 137, 673, 470 463, 695, 625 


Sales 
of 
Supplies 


$ 


209, 985, 815 
234, 848, 220 
245, 629, 603" 
234,583, 125 
228, 446, 485 
258, 751, 870 


Share- 
holders or 
Members 


Total 
Business! 


$ 


988, 459 , 832 
1,085, 854, 744 
1, 147,£90,401" 

986, 297, 820 

941,377,889 
1,019,750, 088 


Members’ 
Equity 


982,990 
1,127,229 
1,144,698 
1,173, 126 
1,184, 235 


1,163, 803 
1,195, 985 
1,196, 426 
1,199, 808 
1, 255, 788 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND MEMBERS’ EQUITIES, 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AND PURCHASING ASSOCIATIONS, 
YEARS ENDED JULY 31,1949-56 


MILLION DOLLARS 
500 


450 


400 


35:0 


TLOTALVASSIETS 


LIABILITIES TO PUBLIC 


LOSil 


96,791,637 
112, 222,345 
130, 363, 236 
143, 386, 125 
147, 476,563 


195, 473,039 
185,591, 423 
182, 894, 163 
190, 382, 997 
204, 668, 482 


MILLION DOLLARS 


500 
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39.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations by 


Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1954-56 


Shareholders 


or Members 


No. 


7,074 
5,014 
7,483 


5,631 
2,070 
3,831 


22, 869 
25,158 
26,551 


10,548 
13,178 
13,036 


87,029 
85,320 
94, 187 


105, 718 
87,788 
106,074 


132,729 
117, 408 
137,991 


461,455 
468, 850 
429,080 


203 , 970 
214, 274 
221,277 
44, 820 
50,975 
51,281 
114, 583 
129,773 
164,997 


Sales of 
Products 


$ 


180, 549 
240, 589 
2,562 


941,711 
639, 366 
1,232,703 


4,632,093 
5, 284, 909 
5,595, 364 
1,647,002 
7,162, 436 
6, 839,919 


68,477, 665 
75, 124, 857 
80, 102,476 


100,352, 445 
109, 722, 603 
97,750,374 


60,789, 594 
59, 539, 203 
67, 134, 182 


216,701, 860 
193,797,452 
236, 240, 744 


144, 564,061 
125,741, 602 
134, 987, 496 


52,067, 267 
56, 175, 874 
55, 269, 730 
82,657, 795 
70,618,176 
65, 467,359 


Sales of 


Merchandise 


$ 


3, 844, 433 
3,801,041 
4,122,375 


2,975,402 
1,126,954 
2,261,996 


12,477,257 
13,959, 639 
13, 679, 087 


4,534, 654 
6,158,981 
6,510, 151 


58, 502, 780 
56,072,616 
65, 823 , 982 


45,007,059 
38,678, 610 
47,920,527 


14,323, 608 
14,424, 425 
15,795,344 


52,038, 783 
52, 483, 674 
56, 277, 653 
14,739,124 
18,771,431 
20,027,535 
15,160, 719 
15, 499, 983 
18, 629,330 
10,979,306 

7,469, 131 

7,703, 890 


Total 
Business! 


$ 


4,044,608 
4,057, 785 
4,142,955 


4,008, 483 
1,787,767 
3,507,573 


17, 241,968 
19,549, 128 
19,680, 439 


6,219, 955 
13, 461, 558 
13,441,421 


128, 445, 275 
132, 439, 402 
148, 220,918 


146,013, 121 
150, 864,326 
147,494, 942 


75, 853, 590 
74,536, 890 
83, 907, 226 


272,629,003 
248,307,589 
295, 002, 845 


159, 811, 268 
145,050, 856 
155, 652, 880 


68,359, 211 
73,146,511 
75, 428, 928 
103, 671,338 
78, 176,077 
73, 269, 961 


—_— | | fs 


ros Associ- 
rovince Bcd 

Xs No. 
Newtoundland S208 ..e..tee <a d 1954 44 
1955 45 
1956 51 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1954 20 
1955 7 
1956 12 
INOV ESCOLA ce iter eee 1954 91 
1955 91 
1956 98 
Niwa Brimsivaic kaa ae eee 1954 48 
1955 57 
1956 50 
Quebecsaecicc chub kortace cackicn Ron 1954 648 
1955 612 
1956 632 
OnGArIO Serre Cre eee eee 1954 341 
1955 294 
1956 306 
Manittobase: ids Gee at tar cae 1954 115 
1955 122 
1956 119 
Saskatchewan: Seasons aces eee 1954 495 
1955 466 
1956 478 
Allbextta ty... Wei Fae at ed 1954 180 
1955 148 
1956 176 
BitishiColumbiceeeee eee eoL ae 1954 99 
1955 102 
1956 113 
Interprowalicial: eee er ieee ere 1954 0 
1955 5 
1956 6 
Totals 4 bes. cpetheskieed eee 1954 2,086 
1935 1,949 
1956 2,041 


1,196, 426 
1, 199, 808 
1, 255, 788 


433, 012, 042 
704, 047, 067 
750, 622, 909 


234,583,125 
228, 446, 485 
298, 751,870 


986, 297,820 
941,377,889 


1,619, 750, 088 


1 Includes other revenue. 


40.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1955 and 1956 


Product 


Whar eGirn ibe te oa redestes eeetsepitia cies whine nen achakes lett 
Dairy produccs tees be eras eee a 
Kruit-and vegetables... -.. nsdn o.oo ee 
Graincand! séedh wean tae eee ee ee 
TaiVestocke irc: thee Saree ee 
Hege aid poultry, |. sc ok ce Ce eae eee 
Jou berand wo Garctatacee ree ere 


Maple: productss: 2. asc acer eee on re, 
Miscellaneous 2 3...cc Ate ee ee eee 


For footnote, see end of table. 


1955 


Associ- 
ations! 


No. 


Value of 
Sales 


$ 


704, 047, 067 
143, 612, 420 
32,004, 690 
316,537,572 
104, 598,523 
24, 860, 590 
1,197,154 
1,597,171 
1, 853, 566 
592, 420 
72,968, 803 
3,355, 418 
868, 740 


1956 


Associ- 
ations! 


Value of 
Sales 


$ 


750, 622, 909 
153,966, 741 
31, 632, 954 
362,094,917 
113, 272, 985 
28, 857,040 
1,438,579 
2,028, 142 
1, 636, 756 
575, 332 
50,111,481 
4,136, 629 
871,353 


~: 


Pee ad oes se ee ee ee eee eee 


INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 
eS Sa ae 


40.—Products Handled by Marketin 
Ended July 


g and Purchasing Co-operatives, 
31, 1955 and 1956—concluded 
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Crop Years 


es 


Product 


ey 


re a ad 


iy 


6,0 eel wren! 9) '6) e 


ee ed 


1955 1956 
Associa- Value of Associa- 
tions! Sales tions! 
No. $ No. 
1,664 | 228,446,485 1, 602 
923 61, 462, 672 798 
538 9,320,715 592 
606 38, 450, 953 608 
839 75,070,507 864 
330 8, 256, 808 421 
650 17,949, 866 605 
979 17, 934, 964 1,003 
2,694 | 932,493,552 


Value of 
Sales 


$ 


208, 751,870 
68,172,755 
9, 888, 878 
43,777, 255 
88, 986, 254 
10,615,777 
17, 122, 552 
20, 188,399 


2612 | 1,009,374, 779 


1 Duplication exists in this column as some associations market produce as well as handle supplies. Some 
associations market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 


Fishermen’s co-operatives, while small in number, are an important factor in the lives 
of Canadian fishermen. They had a membership of over 9,500 in 1956. 

Service co-operatives reported revenues of $13,000,000. This revenue was obtained 
by 552 organizations providing housing, medical insurance, transportation and other 
services, Fire and life insurance associations are not included in these figures. 

The financial structure of marketing and purchasing co-operatives includes assets of 
$464,000,000 and members’ equity of $205,000,000. 

The ten co-operative wholesales in operation reported a business volume of nearly 
$188,000,000 and assets of $55,000,000. 


Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no controls 
or barriers to it. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings and un- 
loadings of freight carried by the railways. Railway freight traffic is segregated into 99 
classes and the differences between loadings and unloadings are the imports and exports 
by rail for the respective provinces. However, freight can be imported by rail and ex- 
ported by water, as with western grain which may be moved to the Ontario ports of Fort 
William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics of Table 41 must not be taken 
as a measure of total interprovincial trade; these figures indicate interprovincial movement 
of railway freight which is one aspect only of that trade. 

* Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
41.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement by Province 1954 and 1955 


Received 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated} 
Province Connections 

1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland............ 1,148,093 1,334,374 95 30 1,148,188 1,334, 404 
Prince Edward Island.... 296,338 305, 773 26 —— 296,364 305, 773 
IN@VALSCObIA ECs ceow ass... 9,401, 113 10,761,398 141,076 150,779 9,542,189 10,912,177 
New Brunswick.......... 4,105,558 4,445,986 619, 937 620, 182 4,725,495 5,066, 168 
Orc i enn 20,705,415 30, 469, 062 7,770,050 8,056, 108 28,475,465 | 38,525,170 
Ontario ee {eka ee en, 34, 637,419 40, 619, 626 22,495, 868 Pipa WA A310 DG Lespost 65, 744, 838 
Mamita ants 8) oe... 7, 043, 262 7, 227,710 586, 493 532,790 7,629, 755 7,760,500 
Saskatchewan............ 12,759, 920 12,142) 281 283,275 247,958 13,043, 195 12,390, 239 
(USE ig SA peg ee 11,014, 527 11,347, 667 49,645 74, 766 11,064, 172 11, 422, 433 
British Columbia......... 11,186, 822 12, 802,992 1,173,128 1,391,848 12,359,945 14, 194, 840 
OTRAS ert en hac, 112,298,467 | 131,456,869 33,119,588 36,199,673 145,418,055 | 167,656,542 


For footnote, see end of table, page 970. 
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41.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement by Province 1954 and 1956—concluded 


Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Province Connections 

1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland tiesy.0.-ee 1,119,769 1,369, 667 176, 120 149, 221 1, 295, 889 1,518, 888 
Prince Edward Island.... 406,172 487,944 207 — 406,379 487,944 
INOWaAnSecoulan.a-menien ser 8,046, 429 9,314,525 610, 699 934, 227 8, 657, 128 10, 248, 752 
New Brunswick.......... 3,631,369 3,935,975 1, 552, 937 2,183,152 5, 184,306 6,119,127 
Queheevoe..2.0aseeticeacin 22,686, 757 32,109, 414 Th BBR), Ls) 7,639, 691 30,019, 932 39, 749, 105 
Ontario sac tokens 43,035,094 48, 167, 803 23, 132, 823 25, 690, 836 66, 167,917 73, 858, 639 
Manitobanctvicg. sete tee tee 7,272,141 7,818,045 898, 966 1,019,095 8,171,107 8,837,140 
Saskatchewaneecs. coe 4, 858, 764 4,563,168 1,056,931 1,309, 675 5,915, 695 5,872, 843 
(Mlbertapee estes. ates oe « 5,190, 486 6,082,121 16, 670 25,148 5, 207, 156 6,107, 269 
British Columbian..s.s-- 8, 267, 899 8,950, 801 5,320,577 4,958,373 13,588, 476 13,909,174 
Totals... eee 104, 514,880 122,799,463 49,099,105 43,909, 418 144,613,985 | 166,708,881 


1 Figures for freight originating and freight terminating do not agree because freight that originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
' DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the postwar period, the elaborate system of government control of trade that 
the war effort made necessary was gradually relaxed (see the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 
837-841) until, by the beginning of 1949, only those measures to protect domestic re- 
quirements and prevent the forcing upward of prices in the Canadian market remained; 
since then even these have practically disappeared. 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling 
and Marketing of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act 1935. The former is a quasi-judicial and administrative body which, through 
the powers vested in it in matters of interprovincial transportation and patents and copy- 
rights, gives the Federal Government complete power to control the handling of grain; 
it has no power or duties in respect of grain prices. The Canadian Wheat Board, which 
began to function in the autumn of 1935, was a natural outgrowth of government stabili- 
zation measures that were taken during the depression years of the 1930’s in regard to the 
marketing of grain crops. During this period the Government acquired a considerable 
quantity of wheat and, in the 1935 session of Parliament, legislation was passed to serve 
the dual purpose of disposing of the holdings so acquired and at the same time arranging 
for the marketing of new crops. 

An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 481-482. An article on the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board is commenced in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 569-580, and concludes in the 
1947 edition. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 


* Revised by T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade, which serve to prevent the 
nation’s economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all 
citizens. 


The first federal legislation in this field, enacted in 1889, is still effective in amended 
form as Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and is the mainstay of Canadian anti-combines 
legislation. Generally speaking, this Section forbids suppliers (manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers) to arrange among themselves to eliminate competition over a substantial part 
of any market by limiting production, restricting distribution or fixing prices. 


Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and the Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 314) are complementary pieces of legislation. The latter was enacted in 1923 and 
amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952. It repeats in Sects. 2 and 32 
some of the substance of Sect. 411 but, while the latter relates chiefly to arrangements 
among separate firms, the former embraces any ‘merger, trust or monopoly” relating to 
a commodity, which has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interests of the public. 


The Combines Investigation Act, in Sect. 34, also forbids a supplier of goods from 
prescribing the prices at which they are to be resold by wholesalers and retailers, i.e., the 
practice of “resale price maintenance”. The supplier may, however, suggest resale prices 
as long as he does nothing to induce or require the trade to adhere to them. 


Sect. 412 of the Criminal Code deals with what are commonly called ‘price discrimina- 
tion” and “predatory price cutting”. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice 
of discriminating among those of his trade customers who come into competition with 
each other, by giving one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second 
is willing to buy in like quantities and qualities as the first ; and it also forbids a supplier 
from selling at prices lower in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, 
if the purpose or effect of his actions is to lessen competition substantially or to eliminate 
a competitor. 


These provisions, Sects. 411 and 412 of the Criminal Code and Sects. 2, 32 and 34 of 
the Combines Investigation Act, contain the substantive law relating to restrictive trade 
practices. The other provisions of the Combines Investigation Act relate to investigation 
and enforcement. 


The Act provides for a Director who is responsible for investigating combines and 
other restrictive practices, and a Commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission ) 
which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or require 
written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director believes that 
it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the evidence 
to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. The 
Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the Director 
in support of his statement; and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf of any 
persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. Following this 
hearing the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily re- 
quired to be published within thirty days. 


The Act also provides for general inquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides that the courts, 
in addition to imposing punishment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an 
order restraining persons from embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention. 
The constitutionality of the Section providing for restraining orders, which was enacted 
in 1952, has been upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada. 
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In the years 1951-56, the following reports of inquiries under the legislation have 
been published :— 


(1) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Mechanical Rubber Goods; Tires and Tubes; 
Accessories and Repair Materials; Rubber Footwear; Heels and Soles; Vulcanized Rubber 
Clothing. 


(2) Distribution and Sale of Bread and Other Bakery Products in the Winnipeg ical 
(8) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Fine Papers. 

(4) Distribution and Sale of Coarse Papers in British Columbia. 

(5) Purchase of Maple Syrup and Maple Sugar in the Province of Quebec. 

(6) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Electrical Wire and Cable Products. 

(7) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of Soap and Soap Products in the Montreal District. 
(8) Price Discrimination between Retail Hardware Dealers in North Bay, Ont. 


(9) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of Certain Household Supplies in the Chicoutimi- 
Lake St. John District of Quebec. 


(10) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline at Retail in the Vancouver Area. 
(11) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of China and Earthenware. 


(12) Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Television Sets in the Toronto 
District. 


(13) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Wire Fencing in Canada. 

(14) Distribution and Sale of Coal in the Timmins-Schumacher area of the Province of Ontario. 
(15) Loss Leader Selling. 

(16) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Beer in Canada. 


(17) Fe RNA Distribution and Sale of Asphalt and Tar Roofings and Related Products 
in Canada. 


(18) Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Certain Household Appliances. 


(19) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Transmission and Conveyor Equipment and 
Related Products. 


(20) Retail Distribution and Sale of Coal in Winnipeg. 


(21) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Quilted Goods, Quilting Materials and Related 
Products. 


(22) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Boxboard Grades of Paperboard. 
(23) Production, Purchase and Sale of Flue-Cured Tobacco in Ontario. 


These reports are obtainable from the Queen’s Printer or from the office of the 
Director of Investigation and Research, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates 
under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas Inspection 
Act, the Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act, the Precious Metals 
Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, and the National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the 
development of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers descriptively label any com- 
modity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. The regu- 
lation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, has been established as a 
code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


* Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawuz. 
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Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 215) 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a 
trade mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Division is 
engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles 
offered for sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 292) 
prescribes the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. The Act requires 
control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial] purposes and 
their periodic verification and surveillance directed towards the elimination of sales by 
short weight or short measure. The number of inspections made in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1957, was 481,722 compared with 480,704 in 1955-56. The more important inspections 
comprised the following: weighing machines including scales of all kinds, 235,245; measuring 
machines for liquids 93,950; weights 131,101; other measures 21,426. Total expenditure 
was $849,102 in 1956-57 compared with $763,863 in 1955-56, and total revenue $752,196 
compared with $710,206. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division under 
the Electricity Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c.129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and staff numbers 181. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, 1,224,752 electricity 
and gas meters were tested as compared with 1,202,415 in the preceding year. Revenue 
derived from the testing amounted to $931,288, and expenditure to $834,638. 


1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-57 
6—ee—SsSsSsSsS90=$@msms$mms99mmsmsSss 


Gas Meters 
Electricity 
ee ee Manuf N 1 P ] 
anufac- atura, etroleum 
tured Gas Gas as Total 

© No. No. No. No. No. 
a PO Meee Ee oe fas x, cede 2,746, 685 587,629 217,068 1,046 805, 7462 
het son ait 2a J oa eR 2,972,725 600, 923 227,393 4,006 832, 3252 
cas boa tN re a 3,188,013 606,395 239, 448 3, 841 849 , 6882 
TT ote Ga a 3,405, 432 610,096 252,468 33 862, 6022 
Lilia tee penne cob aelat aRaie aa lle el 3,590, 422 609, 262 263, 130 68 872, 4652 
Dee NN cee aes 3,779, 739 599, 140 277, 248 1,270 877, 6632 
Reeser eee ee Pee hist! teres le tt bs 3,967, 952 593, 698 298, 166 429 892, 2972 
NOB Dineers tet tory. . bars ds bho adt eis. odick: 4,175,534 420, 432 486, 768 536 907,736 
UO UN i pa Ae A a a 4,380,889 416,338 507,875 Sol 927,364 
OE yale oho a a ne 4,571,485 350, 558 599, 633 4,843 955,034 
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Newfoundland included from 1950. Includes acetylene meters. 
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The Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act (3-4 Elizabeth II, 
c. 14) was passed in 1955 to replace the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act which came 
into force in 1907. Under its provisions, no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or 
gaseous, may be exported from Canada and no gas imported into Canada without a 
licence. Total exports of electric energy during the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, amounted 
to 5,388,135,621 kwh. There were also exports of natural gas and crude oil as well as 
imports of natural gas. 


Section 4.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act, (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 203) effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Applications for patentsa. eames. oe oceans No. 16, 405 18, 565 19, 448 21,048 21, 762 
Patentsieranted. esas es (oe eee # 9, 700 9,414 10,282 11, 862 15,513 
Granted to Canadians. ...............:. ‘ 742 606 570 652 761 
Caveats: grante dim atnl s.ticen asin Bint acteiee a? 248 288 337 289 245 
ASSIPNNVENUS: yor trac. rey ctoeie,< Mire ana eile aoe oe 12,525 13,127 20,062 17, 783 19, 124 
Heessrecervied., NOt stracteiac ayate Wise els ckpraeieiees $ 756, 714 847, 874 1,086,278 1, 234, 810 1, 405, 136 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 15,513 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1957. 
Roughly, 72 p.c. of the patents granted were to residents of the United States; 11 p.c. to 
residents of the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries and 5 p.c. to residents 
of Canada. 


Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1949, to date are available at a nominal 
fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1872 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Korea and Brazil. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of copyright 
is governed by the Copyright Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 55) in force since 1921. Applications for 
protection relating to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘‘Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if 
the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject 


'* The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by J. W. T. Michel, Commissioner of Patents, 
ae saa relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of 
tate, Ottawa. 
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of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional Protocol 
... or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall 
subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death.” 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States of America. 

Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the Trade Mark 
and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers of such designs and marks 
are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office and information regarding them 
is published in the Patent Office Record. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Copyrights registered.............. Eee No. 4,976 5,060 5,193 5,151 5,099 
Industrial designs registered................ 431 560 286 586 601 
Timber marks registered................... . 1 2 10 6 9 
Assignments registered...............e0e0ee 4 523 548 617 731 796 
ees ocoivem tipe ed seca Pos ~< ot cde aisle $ 20, 681 21,181 21,324 21,747 21, 628 


Oe 


Trade Marks.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, administers the Trade Marks Act (1-2 Elizabeth II, c. 49) which covers all legis- 
lation concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from J uly 1, 1954, 
former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Industrial Design and 
Union Label Act and the Shop Cards Registration Act. All correspondence relating to 
an application for registration of a trade mark or for the use of a trade mark should be 
addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 

A Trade Marks Journal is published weekly giving particulars of every registration 
of a trade mark and every registration of a registered user, as well as other advertisements 
and rulings required under the Act. The required fee payable on application for regis- 
tration of a trade mark is $25 and for registration of a person as a registered user of a 
trade mark, $20. 

4.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 


ee, 
—————————————— 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Trade marks registered.............20e000- No. 2,981 3, 832 Shan 2,911 3,508 
Trade mark registrations assigned......... fs 1,499 2,063 2,040 2,652 1,858 
Trade mark registrations renewed......... x 2,139 1,963 2,812 2,035 2,002 
Certified copies prepared...............0- eo 541 590 678 689 716 
Bees recerved; wets... See es $ 138, 524 159,191 222,029 326,619 260,305 
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Section 5.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


The major problem of the Canadian coal mining industry arises from the fact that 
its fields are situated far distant from the main consuming markets of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close proximity to the bituminous and 
anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation subventions, which have been 
maintained in varying degree during the past 28 years, were designed to further the move- 
ment of Canadian coals to some portions of central Canada by equalizing as far as possible 
the laid-down costs of Canadian coals with imported coals. Subventions have been regu- 
lated by Orders in Council as it has not been considered practicable to fix the assistance 
by statute owing to the frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


5.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions by Province 1952-56 


Province 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

NOVE SCO Aas sees eorict Mae tint aeeeren ton | 1,897,451 1,874,410 | 2,561,321 2,588, 400 2,543,302 
$ 5,194,288 | 6,101,714 | 8,790,557 8,355, 623 6,962,694 

New. Bruns witke sac neither eres ton 2,851 8,981 58,036 33, 108 21,359 
$ 3,780 7,853 Tatras bOeo2D 42,214 

Saskatchewan... once tno sasine sae es ote ae ton 139,555 187,118 256, 597 259,518 247,814 
$ 113,645 161, 439 218,341 222, 454 215,407 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 613,651 606, 749 998,558 730,905 782, 228 
$ 1,161,810 946,638 | 2,982,347 | 2,058,942 2,375, 295 

British Columbia bunker and export........ ton | 59, 254 1,592 709 219 1,290 
$ 56,580 1,194 532 164 e207 

Totals G7 Ras.. os Oe fe stee ton | 2,712,762 | 2,678,850 | 3,875,221 | 3,612,150 3,595,993 

$ 6,530,103 | 7,218,838 | 12,133,290 | 10,693,108 9,596,827 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 34), formerly known as the Coke 
Bounty Act, and Regulations made thereunder, provide that so long as the provisions of 
Tariff Item No. 1019 in Schedule B to the Customs Tariff, permitting a 99-p.c. drawback 
on imported coal to be converted into coke for metallurgical purpose, remain in effect, the 
Government will pay to the manufacturers of iron and steel 49.5 cents per ton on bitu- 
minous coal mined in Canada and converted into coke and used by the manufacturer in the 
smelting in Canada of iron from ore, or in the manufacture in Canada of steel ingots and 
steel castings. This legislation, which implements one of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926) is designed to assist the Nova Scotia steel 
industry and only incidentally affects coal. 


Bounties paid under this authority for the years 1952-56 were as follows:— 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


COUR PLOY hee sini hs Re Ses iat Ce ee hs ton 698, 449 773, 102 492,196 603, 134 654, 620 
ATAOURES 2.85.8 She tay. acne Beatie $ 345,732 382,685 243, 637 298,551 324, 037 


* Prepared by H. H. Harris, Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. Additional information 
on subventions and bounties, summarized from the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946, is given in the 
1947 Year Book, pp. 770-771. 
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Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by 
most of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, 
in some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers 
or to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1956, provincial government 
liquor control authorities operated 715 retail stores. 


Table 6 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 
torial governments. Details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada. 


6.—Provincial Revenue from Sai Shwe ire ied Control, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 
and 1956 


Norr.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
imposed by five provinces. 


eS eee 


: Fines Commission 
Province N erie Sales Ue and on General Total 
or Territory Sis Lt Tax Perniitat Confis- Sales Tax 
Be cations? Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1955 

Newfoundland..:............... 2,104, 834 H* 1,005, 8983 16,555 3,312 3,130,599 
Prince Edward Island.......... 888, 152 272,987 26,072 15,716 7a 1, 202, 927 
NOV SeOtlian et hae ee ee. 9,547,746 Se 279, 817 86, 222 ft 9,913,785 
New Brunswick.........:...... 6, 288, 563 SS 15,022 15,667 15,956 6,335, 208 
(ODES CS a ane a ee 22,493,418 1,553,015 | 11,548,703 238, 922 34, 556 35, 868,614 
Ontanoyen coe othe ae oe 33, 443,665 ate 14,510, 304 T1755 as 48,065, 724 
Manitobate ene ae 6,116,934 oes 2,118,449 80, 800 he 8,311, 183 
Saskatchewan wadd.-silewcs ree. 10, 286, 351 BE 53, 126 81,363 45,084 10,415,924 
Alberta cntate oe. 3 14, 317,037 xia d 858, 708 191,156 ae 15,366,901 
British Columbia... . 0.2202: 20, 968, 699 ie 213, 467 e 80,471 21,262,637 
NEON erELLONV ti = bce 701, 860 75,950 7,300 7,319 ih 792,429 
Northwest Territories.......... 263, 406 Pi 4,367 608 ae 268, 381 

Canada, 1955........... 127,370,665 | 1,901,952 | 30,636,233 846, 083 179,379 || 160,934,312 

1956 

Newfoundland.................. 1,979,476 i 1, 244, 8483 20,065 3,566 3, 247,955 
Prince Edward Island.......... 880, 369 275,550 29,760 14, 522 we 1,200, 201 
NGVBISCOblAls cates. 4s 8S 10, 247, 881 a3. 281,519 » 68,391 ae 10,587,791 
Wey. Brunswicke soso 7,017, 419 ee - 14,848 22,092 Wife fod 7,672,090 
Quebecria. wee tes a ee 25,047,090 1,723,043 |- 12,510,689 223,144 |. 35,334 39,539, 300 
Ontario es. Pee ca ocak ft. 38,559, 862 ae 15,026,761 108, 380 nee 53, 695,003 
Manibopatee een) Pe 6,565, 402 ape 2,185,918 83, 210 A 8, 834, 530 
DASKALCHOWAM ees om ono. ch. 10,085,031 ae 53,328 76,513 44,249 10, 259,121 
Adbertat<.2. beeen ey.) Go 15,085, 287 Abe 973, 195 201, 449 wee 16,259,931 
British-Columbia ssc... 3.5 ¢%: 22,373, 721 oan 358, 048 on 87,306 22,819,075 
Wirtkon erritory te,... Ae 774, 287 4 74,111 081 5;212 it 861,147 
Northwest Territories.......... 363, 691 a 23, 467 555 uy; 387,713 

Canada, 1956........... 138,979,516 | 2,072,704 | 32,709,918 813,533 188,186 || 174,763,857 


a 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets or for capital expenditure met out of operatingincome. 2 Before 
deducting any payments to municipalities out of liquor control authority revenue. 3 Includes $931,884 in-1955 
and $1,164,235 in 1956 commission on beer sold direct from local provincial breweries to public through licensed 
outlets under controlled price. 4 Includes $30,720 applicable to previous year as a result of change in inventory 
valuation as at Mar. 31, 1955. 
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FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL REVENUE FROM ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES, 
YEARS(ENDED MARCH SIjI9S OES 


MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 
190 190 


FEDERAL 


— 
—_s- 


PROVINCIAL AND TERRITORIAL 


Specified revenue of the Government of Canada from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenues from the general sales tax on alcoholic 
beverages are not available. 


7.—_Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-56 


Norr.—Figures exclude revenue from the 10-p.c. general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1953 1954 1955 1956 

$ $ $ $ 
OniuS pirits sg eek Se EE eR ees 94,186,963 97,255,877 99,578, 0388 104,546, 463 
ECXCISCPOUtYI es ee notte CE ee ee a eee ete er ee 41,058,349 49,503, 239 56, 281,510 61,170,329 

Walidationjleess pis eriat seperate oe ere triers ce 746, 877 see sé sais 
TLUCON COSMO PRs cccsiouccsr nA etiraic che eR bord iste 7,750 7,500 8,000 6,500 
inaport, Aut yee eos he ees oe eee 52,373, 987 47,745, 138 43 , 288,528 43,369,634 
On Malt and Malt Products....................... 85,996,795 83, 656,336 73,948,851 80,880,028 

Excise duty on— 

151) Gee ere et a es dotrao as aere 5, 294, 2832 4,799,8232] 72,676,2823 80,742, 806 

ENA ho) ie RA SR A ok hee yh hae Oe Fe 80, 584, 283 78,733,288 1,151,03823 ey. 
Beer HcenCe sence ee eRe eee eee ee 3,600 3,350 3,450 3,500 
imiportiduty: on beers-paes nace eee ee cite. 114, 629 119,875 118, 088 SRI OP, 
One Win Garret recs none ee ee Dee ean eee 3,095,441 3,216,033 3,435,853 3,643,584 
Wxcisel taxes es. .. 5c) Pees os LA RS OE 5 58 2,215,540 2 2303,610 2,354, 267 2,485,760 
Importmdutyp seston ee eee oe eee 879,901 985,360 1,081,586 1,157,824 
MP OCAIS Aire Stevie ere eee tae tie 183,279,199 | 184,128,246 | 176,962,742 189,070,075 
1 Collections on liquor imported for blending purposes are included with import duty. 2 Other than 


malt beer. 3 Excise duty on malt abolished Apr. 7, 1954 
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Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 8 do not always 
represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages to the consumer because, 
when sold to licensees, only the selling price to the licensee is known. 


8.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


“9 JiR Lil LLL. 


Spirits Wines Beer Total 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 


fm [Re | I mar ae a | ee eat | [ET SRO! CE a 


$’000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 


Province or Territory 


Newfoundland............. 4,029 4,345 364 373 7,825 8,485 12,218 13, 203 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,922 |- 1,956 156 158 925 917 3,003 3,031 
INOWALSCOLIA Sn ocod ciao sle ds. 13, 087 13,699 2,103 2,343 11,593 11,893 26,783 27,935 
New Brunswick........... 8,685 9,396 1,571 heegilgt 7,479 8,602 17,735 19,709 
QIN SO. deg eee 60,919 67,058 9,509 10,377 86,190 94,086 156,618 171,521 
ONPALION AMR EEES. odes. cas cs: 106,528 115, 447 12,612 13,318 | 139,506 149,920 |} 258,646 278, 685 
Mianitolbaee te ice. en 14,112 14, 423 1,605 1,607 17,333 21,383 33, 050 37,413 
Saskatchewan............. 13,691 13, 443 1,931 1,913 20,025 19,617 35, 647 34,973 
Albertasss teeters ok 24, 167 25,780 25127 2, 255 26,419 26,735 $2,713 54,770 
British Columbia......... 41,335 44,668 3,481 3),693 28,231 31,076 73, 047 79,397 
NiUKONSMEEe ante 1,110 1,060 59 2 883 58 2,052 1,990 
Northwest Territories..... 406 558 al 43 298 349 Us 950 

Canada’ ieoscache ccs. 289,991 | 311,833 35,549 37,823 | 346,707 | 373,921 672,247 123,504 
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PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter is 
concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial failures ; thus 
the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable with those given in the other 
Sections. 

Section 1 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the amounts realized from the 
assets as established by debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are 
invariably very much lower than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be 
assumed that this applies in even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in 
Sections 2 and 3. 


Section 2 is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made under federal legislation 
(the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act), but does not include failures, sales or 
seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
coverage has been revised back to January 1955 to include business failures only (see p. 980). 
The figures of assets and liabilities are estimates made by the debtor and because they 
are not made uniformly should be accepted with reservations. 


The statistics given in Section 3 are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated. 
This mercantile agency is interested primarily in credit information and its statistics 
include bankruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such 
proceedings as bulk sales, bailiff’s sales, landlord’s seizures, etc., when loss to creditors 
results. On the other hand, the statistics do not include assignments of individuals, so 
that as a rule the totals run lower than those in Section®. Because this agency was the only 
source of figures of commercial failures between the years 1875 and 1919, its statistics 
have an added value since they present a historical series from 1915, although the basis 
of classification was changed after 1933 (see text preceding Table 6, p. 984), 
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Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates* 


Federal insolvency legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (R.8.C. 1952, 
c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 1943 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act and to some extent the Winding-Up Act. The two Arrangement 
Acts are designed to avert failure and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2 therefore 
do not include proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals or 
arrangements are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose, the proceedings may 
then come under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act or, in certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. There are no pro- 
visions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up 
of insolvent companies, 
* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legislation is 
reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 


1.— Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act by Province 1955 and 1956 


BanxkRuptcies UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE AcT! 


Year and Province , Estates Assets Liabilities Total Cost of Paid 
Closed Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- Adminis- to 
: by Debtors] by Debtors tion tration Creditors 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
1955 
Newfoundland. a. sone oe eet eae 1 14,020 30, 816 5,554 1,920 3,634 
INOVaES COtlaes mace ter tit eae renee 8 66, 304 181,218 16, 282 5,138 11,144 
Newb runs wacko... mice 16 196,170 322,195 (IM 20, 687 52,140 
Prince Hdward Island............:. +. 3 52,961 57, 459 Doma 2,904 20,817 
Quebeccs .2awiading RECs. Shien. 1,002 | 12,252,465 | 22,822,945 3,213,619 1,091,135 2,122,484 
Ontarionsatocrcoc se bee eee 295 | 5,441,485 | 8,510,979 1,273,823 404,963 868, 860 
Manitoba tists. fone Sacre ene Mee seen ae 17 560, 293 752,241 125, 863 35,939 89,924 
Saskatehewall..,cnsceistacceeeo at eee 18 171,574 275,497 51, 884 11,533 40,351 
Al berbaatey font omens 30 a eee 20 370, 889 455,797 157,920 34, 352 123, 568 
British: Colum bigest eee 54 878, 109 1,430,628 240,356 77,603 162,753 
Totals; A9s527. 2 Bee aes 1,434 | 20,004,270 | 34,839,775 |. 5,181,849 | 1,686,174 3,495, 6752 
- 1956 
INewioundlande scouts eee ee oe 3 57,062 98,560 18,125 3,701 14, 424 
NOVAS COULAs cer eenns ee miaienemnn seers 13 221,948 554,301 68, 437 16, 606 51,831 
INewEBrims with see Ue eee 8 167, 281 194,754 55,549 8,627 46, 922 
Prince Haward Island. ss .0n <p oa 2 56,444 69,185 by dayy/it 1,427 4,144 
QucHecs Sewer eee eee ane ee 603 6,175,812 | 12,143,071 1,851,319 711,873 1,139,446 
Ontariowscd: atta: Beer ee oes 232 | 3,530, 162 6, 586, 139 1,040, 150 ll Bie Me 721,935 
Manitoba Sc catn set eatin Bas acter tice 16 286,517 506, 337 59,747 18, 244 41,503 
Saskatehewanecuseen sera ieee 28 605,716 730, 434 114,188 28,938 85, 245 
HAND Cr Ea ea. oe te ana: es one eee ete 14 172,292 243, 132 66,683 13, 207 53,476 
Britishi@olumibiaves. stot 34 970,981 1,424,453 277,019" 67,510 209 , 509 
Totals, 1956... 5....5.000..065 953 | 12,244,215 | 22,550,366 | 3,556,783 | 1,188,348 25008, 4302 
PROPOSALS UNDER Section 27 (1) (a) oF THe Act 
Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to 
Completed Estimated by Debtors Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
1955 
Newtound land: tye ckee teresa eine ce — ~- — 
INO Va SCOLLGMmE tame cient ee ee _ —_— — 
Neéwt Brunswicls: oss ee bee 2 84,038 13, 634 
Prmcestid wartuletancleyye: aaa ene 1 Sie 1,669 
Quebec. tha acetate wreutesels eee et 63 1,954, 926 477,004 
Ontario vee aes tie wok Lee ey. ee 8 757, 868 115,968 
Manitoba. nee cieiccsn cme mer ai a = — 
paskatehewan 2:2) ssek. eee eee Oe 1 6, 006 2,579 
Alberta sok te CeCe ten tice ao ne cae if 9,471 2,602 
IBELOIS os © olumm banister — — — 
Totals, 1955.5, fee eee 76 2,815,582 613,456 
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1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act by Province 1955 and 1956—concluded 


SSS 


Proposats Unper Section 27 (1) (a) or ran Act 
Year and Province 
Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to 


Completed Estimated by Debtors Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
1956 
EMPROUNOION ore by wie hace codon. Ls _ — aa 
PAV EISCO UNE Mme er Solan yo ee! So des — — — 
Pew orasminiks <2 2 148, 557 14, 409 
Prince Edward Island................ — _ — 
SC OE LMR ee ls Ro me 50 1,597,491 457,799 
 UOEETOL, op: a aman Soliant tite Denes bangin Gia rel 10 286, 903 64, 968 
DE MRTIOTA et ee Be — — = 
Baskatchowaw 2 fcc nts. clic ckh sckece — - — 
Aa. Sel A aD COR aR Ile aa, Sones — — aaa 
ahish: Ceintibis.s.... 23 cose . 2 49,914 29,112 
Metals 1996... bese es Ae 64 25082, 865 566, 288 
a 
1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2 In addition to the amount 


paid to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $9,771,500 
in 1955 and $4,815,959 in 1956. 


The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent of Bank- 
ruptcy (first appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets 
of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. . 


Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The statistics concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cover only the failures coming under federal legislation, i.e., the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. Certain documents relating to estates administered 
under these Acts have, since July 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for 
statistical analysis. The Bankruptcy Act of 1949 altered the administration of bank- 
ruptcies by providing for proposals from insolvent persons. Since July 1950, agreements 
made under this method have not been included with the statistics of bankruptcy, so 
that subsequent figures are not strictly comparable with those for previous years. In 
Table 2 the number of proposals for recent years is shown so as to give a general impression 
of the trend. . 


Recently, a major revision has been made in the compilation and presentation of 
commercial failures statistics by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Previously, although 
these statistics covered only failures coming under federal legislation, they included assign- 
ments of individuals. The coverage of the revised series has been limited to business 
failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, salesmen and executive 
personnel. This revision was extended back to January 1955. 


Failures of wage-earners (which are not classed as commercial failures in the revised 
DBS statistics) rose substantially to 973 in 1956 as compared with 657 in 1955. Most of 
the wage-earner failures occurred in Quebec in both years, the total for that Province in 
1956 being 950. 


In Table 2, bankruptcies and insolvencies for the year 1955 are given on both the 
old and the new bases, so as to show the extent to which the series has been altered. This 
practice is also followed in Tables 3 and 4. 

The disparity in the number of cases closed in 1956 as compared with 1955 results 
from the fact that a change in the policy previously applied was made with effect from 
Jan. 1, 1956. Instead of considering, as heretofore, an estate closed upon the receipt 
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of the trustees final statement, the matter was considered as remaining under administra- 
tion until discharge was granted by the court. 

Three estates were reported during 1955 and one in 1956 under the provisions of 
the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. Of the cases under administration at the 
inception of each year, two were completed in 1955 and two in 1956. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation by Province 1947-56 


Notr.—Figures from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


Year patiantic || Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1947. oe ee eke tS ta aoe ea 15 422 72 4 2 6 24 545 
ob eet a caiyek rennet bi Be, 2c ap ee EN 23 613 116 8 4 8 41 813 
1949 a2 RPT ne unas oon or eee 19 827 131 16 5 13 55 1,066 
19 DO rivets ees sted ee Ee 48 967 186 16 9 16 61 1,303 
1h a} Deere ee ae a Dae ee rey eRe ne 44 1,022 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 
LILO Secret rcp J est ee a NA 40 1,167 220 13 8 13 48 1,509 
L953. Lee A Sie eee ne 30 122% 255 27 19 33 72 1,657 
LOA Pty ce ch G ora tah Onin Bene wteniy eats oe 45 1,645 414 27 30 44 73 2,278 
1955 Sucre eR Rae oo Stee 37 1,789 436 27 39 44 76 2,448 
O52 pay dente Aled te acmreceann ces eared Reader ys 36 1,180 406 27 Si 42 67 1,795 
LODG cake dearest ents Seth hasten cee eT 37 1,265 507 23 34 4] 59 1,966 
Proposals— 

OS Oe AE Re sees oaclve hate 2 66 7 1 — — 3 79 
19 Tae pita a Pte ren. Re tee 4 160 8 — oon _ 4 176 
EU GM pee See RPE Ae eee ae Oo ie ee DP 1 172 15 — — — 3 191 
LOD SE ie ays tes Weis ee eh ce oc hs Sead — 158 9 2 -—— 1 1 171 
1954 Hare Meee a ee 1 416 29 4 1 1 4 456 
LOD Sierra ge cic eerie ree 7 466 36 % 1 1 5 518 
NOS Gree nreye a. eyed o Ries mete aero eat 9 738 49 2 — _ 14 812 

1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see 


text on p. 981. 


3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation by Branch of 
Business 1947-56 


: Note.—Figures from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1942 
edition. 


rs Transpor- 
. orestry, Manu aeOans tation, Finance Not 
Year Aree Pishine Mining fac- struc- ure: Trade sake 2 Service| Classi-|| Total 
Trapping turing | tion and Utilities fied 
Storage 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
194 7eener 6 i — 152 57 20 153 5 92 53 545 
1948..... 0) 4 3 188 77 30 289 4 144 65 813 
LOAQ ae 8 10 10 232 94 46 374 19 203 70 1,066 
19501. 24 i 5 257 97 40 502 20 273 78 1,303 
LOS TRA 20 8 8 269 126 42 570 27 255 74 1,399 
1952 ene 42 2 7 305 114 45 569 32 279 114 1,509 
TOS Sree 37 6 10 359 124 52 650 30 286 103 1,657 
G5 eee 48 iV 15 416 135 67 973 41 408 158 2,278 
MOS scone 52 8 8 305 287 116 882 44 454 292 2,448 
1055256 59 2 4 290 309 68 772 14 250 26 1,795 
195622. : 45 10 3 341 375 83 781 28 244 56 1,966 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous years; see text 


on p. 981. 
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ar eh creer eh en be 
4.—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies 1947-56 


—e—esses>=»=»=$—=—=™—™$™$™$™@mm9M$Mm9m9m99asSMma9ma9SB9DS 


Atlantic Qushec Prairie British 


Year Provinces! Ontario Provinces {| Columbia Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
GE Fie ack aot eect hari ed ovis ayes new ilardoa oe 177 6,954 1,963 257 726 10,078 
ORS Ic eM: eats ee ook: peme st 8 331 10, 622 2,728 431 1,612 15,724 
1 G40 Meats Sec. Oh Alea ee ee. 189 12,842 5, 222 1,117 1,985 21,356 
TE BUR Kehcsca an Ae ae ee ae 1,211 16,065 4,700 1, 127. 1,769 24, 872 
NO Dee ec torieeledrtc vecat oti kee 947 15,958 5,919 729 2,359 25,912 
UDA Ea Oe 2 ee ee ae 3 a ee 831 20, 249 6,653 621 1,304 29,658 
NOD Se ies aM ae Ae ok oe File oe ate 1,692 18,022 8,270 2,841 1,993 32,818 
1 rca, 5 Ree i: Se jae 1,029 30, 825 15, 036 4,675 hts (¢ 53, 142 
LL Aaa C 0 ok Re Ab eatlee Poe ana 1,855 33,927 16,324 4,196 Peep y 59,138 
OSS eeeaankoee at Hoe eee ee eee a 2,248 28,746 16, 299 3,939 2,548 53,776 
USO tae he Ce. cc's nec «Be 2,049 29,641 21,836 5, 268 2,431 61, 230 
oS ng 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous years; see 


text on p. 981. 


5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies by Industries and Economic Areas 1956 with 
Totals and Liabilities for 1955 and 1956 


eGuV0u0goa_a—a)j<3$oS08—0——=*800ww——eeeeeeeee 


1956 epee! 
MOLI? ASEM SRT SEE aa Totals ° ota . 
Industry At. Prairie |British Liabilities 
vedas oe On- Pia | Colunk 
ro- ec tario : : —— || 
vinces wince!) “bie! “To6R 1. 1985 |” 1956 | 1986 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. $7000 $000 
Agriculture...................... _— 30 8 2 — 45 59 597 613 
Forestry, Fishing and Trapping) — 5 3 — 2 10 3 190 29 
Mining 25.2050) Aes — 2 — 1 _ 3 4 81 528 
Manufacturing.................. 7 204 81 10 9 341 290 || 15,078 | 14,684 
Foods and beverages............ 2 23 10 2 — 37 15 1,466 207 
LOxtilesupieer tn Re ee eee —_ 1 1 —_ _ 2 11 57 1,105 
Clothing cause canis dare .., —_ 35 6 1 — 42 53 1,054 4,672 
WOGMIDTOONCES. soca censuses, . 3 31 10 1 4 49 50 |} 2,922 2,665 
Paper products and printing Rs 
GPAUCS arte eee eee _ 23 4 _ — 27 13 775 221 
Iron and steel and transportation 
COMIDMENTA ete oat hos eas 2 74 26 5 3 110 98 || 3,472 3, 886 
Electrical apparatus and non- 
ferrous metals... tise es aces _— 20 13 — 1 34 13 3,418 291 
Chemical products.............. — 2 — — — 2 6 36 361 
Other‘industries. ©. ........cs-. — 20 11 1 1 38 31 1,877 1,276 
Construction.................... 4 209 129 17 16 375 309 || 16,772 9,651 
General contractors............. 3 111 62 5 6 187 148 || 10, 457 6,731 
Special trade contractors........ 1 98 67 12 10 188 161 6,314 2,921 
Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Storage........... 2 54 20 3 4 83 68 || 1,035 1,408 
Se aRRO UR oNrene in Pree e Me 8k 19 480 211 49 22 781 772 || 20,453 | 21,551 
Hhoyayo ly tare |e cea ae a Bi} 120 45 3 3 174 175 || 3.047 4,172 
General merchandise........... 6 32 9 9) 4 60 43 1,509 ih Bit! 
Automotive products........... 2 14 19 5 — 40 4] 1,679 2,707 
Falling atations: <i... :...36.6.. — 12 10 2 1 25 24 203 359 
pious ee: Me — 57 31 4 1 93 106 MER Viel 2,670 
Oe ee ees 2. kaw. _— 6 2 — — 8 17 226 255 
Hardware and building materials 2 26 19 7 3 57 54 1,826 23h 
Furniture, appliances and radios. 3 62 38 13 9 125 93 5,504 2,981 
Tel Pack eee tele oe Ve fo ehe 1 13 1 — 15 12 286 347 
MD lie We aki 5. oe ok, 1 8 3 1 — 13 10 230 146 
DEWENCIV Mert licnee bv diene — 9 4 2 15 27 272 569 


eH <a i aa Sea 1 121 30 3 1 156 170" 4,297 3,696 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies by Industries and Economic Areas 1956 with 
Totals and Liabilities for 1955 and 1956—concluded 


1956 nee 
= Totals _ Total 
Industry 1 ne ot Bie: On. | Prairie | British Tiabilities 
Pro- bec tario fe ed, pele © | — — — 
vinces e 1956 1955 1956 1955 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. $000 $000 
Finance and Public Utilities..... 1 23 3 — 1 28 14 || 1,042 205 
Services. ..: Ao eet ede eae 2 184 46 li 1 244 259 || 4,951 4,641 
@ommaiunity eee cok ee — 15 _— 1 _— 16 10 907 91 
Recreational-s ee se snk onteete — 11 4 a — 15 15 592 357 
Business: 2. 22h reset ah eee —_ 17 5 J 23 32 766 485 
Personals scream ne 2 141 37 9 1 190 193 2,686 3,708 
Not Classified..... Sn CR oe 2 39 6 5 4 56 26 || 1,030 466 
Totalse cao eee oe 37 | 1,265 507 98 59 | 1,966 | 1,795 || 61,230 | 53,776 


Section 3.—Statistics of Industrial and Commercial Failures 
from Private Sources 


A table showing commercial failures by class for the years 1915 to 1935 (and for 
Newfoundland for 1915 to 1932) is given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 969. In 1936 Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, adopted 
a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of setting up a new group 
of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing, and a new class for 
commercial service. Real estate companies, holding and other financial companies, and 
agents of various kinds were omitted. These changes had the effect of confining the 
failure records more to industrial and commercial lines of activity, and liabilities were 
reduced more in proportion to the number of failures, since the companies eliminated 
usually ran high in indebtedness. This series extends back to 1934. 


6.—Industrial and Commercial Failures by Class 1950-56 and by Province 1955 and 1956 
(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


i Nore.—Figures from 1934 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 
edition. 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Patats 
Vidar and facturing Trade Trade struction Service 
Province POP Ee, Te ae Se een OS er et ees Gey a fr RR 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No. | pitities | NO- | bilities | N°- | pitities | N°- | pitities | N°- | pitities || N°- | pitities 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
1O5OM Src ee 159 6,479 70 1,746 349 4,347 89 1,415 50 1,405 vate 15,392 
LOD ce oes eee 174 6, 409 72 2,892 387 5,693 116 2,560 48 1,494 797 19,048 
TOD2) ee ee oe 205 7,787 73 2,285 418 6, 885 106 2,196 41 670 843 19, 823 
OER aie ed Le 185 8,943 85 3,605 568 | 11,779 142 4,477 59 1,500 || 1,039 30, 304 
O54 eee oe eee 266 | 21,597 138 4,394 688 | 15,002 199 9,030 90 1,994 || 1,381 52,017 
1955 
Newfoundland...... _ a 2 161 10 476 1 10 2 133 15 780 
Pai: tsland: ee eee — —_ 1 468 2 46 —_ —_ 1 5 4 519 
Nova Scotia........ 1 94 oa — 3) 326 2 264 — —_ 6 684 
New Brunswick.... 2 133 — — 7 269 5 408 — ~ 14 810 
Quebecuigneo. bomcee 119 3,593 Hinde 2,642 390 8,137 130 2,782 al 1,517 787 18,671 
Ontariot.totsk. oe 62 2,452 Ol 885 173 3,948 Hie 2,800 25 618 368 10,703 
VManitobaree sale 8 Ngee 7 370 18 471 5 448 1 12 39 1,478 
Saskatchewan...... 4 482 2, 25 15 392 4 466 4 39 29 1,404 
Ad ber tare kee. eet eee o 178 — — 8 Bae) 1 as) 2 105 14 611 
British Columbia... 13 910 5 85 47 848 8 271 3 874 76 2,488 
Totals, 1955...... 212 8,019 125 4,636 673 | 15,226 233 7,464 109 2,803 || 1,352 | 38,148 


ee eee 
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6.—Industrial and Commercial Failures by Class 1950-56 and by Province 
1955 and 1956—concluded 


SS... SSS 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Total 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service — 
Year and sole a4 Ste ae a, “of 
Province 

Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No. | pilities | N©- | pitities| No- | pitities | No- | pitites | No- | pats, No. bilities 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 

1956 

Newfoundland...... 1 14 2 79 it 582 1 55 1 50 12 780 
; Ga keland & . eo. —_ —_ _ —_ Z 20 _— — _ _— 2 20 
Nova Scotia........ — — a 205 %) 141 if 22, — — 6 368 
New Brunswick.... 1 4 2 202 11 377 1 29 2 119 1 731 
Quebeg ane ae an 114 4,637 53 2,913 345 5, 896 125 4,336 54 ATT 691 18,893 
OnitariGy cee “eon oe, 69 | 10,115 42 1,598 191 5, 009 114 5, 809 36 753 452 23, 284 
ManibObact stoma ce y., 6 215 4 183 26 477 8 2,392 1 9 45 3,276 
Saskatchewan...... — — — — 17 318 2 388 _ — 19 706 
AlDertags Men exe, = — — — 11 279 5 459 — _— 16 738 
British Columbia... 11 818 3 228 24 1,060 13 627 9 149 60 2,882 
Totals, 1956...... 202 | 15,803 108 5, 408 637 | 14,159 270, 14, 117 163 25191 || 1,820} 51,678 


a oe ee a ty 


In 1955 and 1956, Quebec accounted for 58 and 52 p.c., respectively, of the total 
failures and 49 and 37 p.c., respectively, of the liabilities; Ontario had 27 and 34 p.c. of 
the failures and 28 and 45 p.c. of the liabilities in the same period. In 1955 and 1956 
failures in the retail trade group accounted for almost one-half of the total. 


7.—Industrial and Commercial Failures by Industrial Group 1954-56 


(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Norre.—Comparable figures from 1934 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1937 edition. 


i 


Failures Liabilities 
Industrial Group —— — 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
TO ae Se eee = ere epee ene ne ee SCN MASTS | ee a (eS (eae ee 
No. No. No $ ’000 $’000 $000 
Peamitiociirine ao he nt AS 266 212 202 21,597 8,019 15,803 
LC DESTS. 5 aie oe ea A ene See ae ena 26 12 16 1,014 260 589 
ELECTR Re AIM Se SIEMENS: ete 83 77 39 7,320 3,218 3,563 
BOA EUIELS A as LF Been 8s ho bd 58 37 48 Seieo 1,506 3,448 
aper, printing and publishing................. 12 14 16 372 216 501 
Cnemicalsand drage.o0). oe.) oon oe Oe, 6 3 2 138 157 29 
ONT Ras ko Naa ple aaa ea a age 6 3 1 814 119 30 
Leather and leather products.................. 11 10 éi 3,051 377 350 
Stone, clay, glass and products................ 7 4 ib 513 128 260 
UTES ee a ees 8 8 15 658 385 dO 
Pi acDieery ce oe eT ee 16 14 14 2,387 671 1,788 
Transportation equipment..................... 6 4 7 242 165 1, 434 
[ETS ES Or i cn a eg ed aye 26 30 too 817 1,900 
MUMIOPCRBIO VEEN G ye ois Fons Vacs co ss cdde cence 138 125 108 4,394 4,636 5,408 
Farm products, foods, PrOcenies. o>.) ee 24 31 27 908 ietetaye isAV ite 
Clothing and furnishings...................... 8 6 6 425 211 112 
DVSOOO MSHA CON UES nc: ocd cee oan 24 it 6 707 905 242 
Lumber, building materials, hardware........ 9 11 12 289 479 1,060 
Chentieéle and ‘drugs. :........ 02 2dec. eee... 6 4 4 105 59 116 
RR Re lee es — 1 — — 43 — 
Automotive products... 5 ...60:.66600......, 6 5 4 235 89 189 
eR er mee ee Ps. ee ees 61 56 49 1,725 993 2,012 
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7.—_Industrial and Commercial Failures by Industrial Group 1954-56—concluded 


Failures Liabilities 
Industrial Group ——_—_—_—_—_—_——. a | ea 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
No. No. No. $7000 $000 $’000 
Retail Trade. Fs cctch oe cortviate ote ee cme es 688 673 637 15,002 15, 226 14,159 
ROGUSS eee et aaek iee a me ny: 121 130 110 1,506 1,660 eyit, 
Farm supplies, general stores...............--- 22 24 32 344 702 1,075 
Generalemerchandisesennectde seme ieee 32 19 19 584 337 553 
Ay pare lant Meee te mete acde we stare momen eet 116 119 83 2,305 2,496 Le 
Furniture, household furniture................. 116 79 114 3,911 1,998 3,949 
Lumber, building materials, hardware........ 33 45 38 739 1,248 1,112 
Automotive: products mar sane seer tl: 109 94 86 3,768 4,283 2,430 
Restaurants es feo tcm cries oar ee eit 76 95 100 1,134 1,164 Ted 
IOTUSS MEM. cee ess aed lama Ree i Cone sep 10 10 7 78 139 107 
Al otherctccte asad ss aes Fee iee  cteeaibs 53 58 48 1, 233 1,199 670 
Construction. ..66.-6 0 oe sehen oe ees 199 230 270 9,030 7,464 14,117 
@eneralicontractorsssosee 1 ene eee 86 115 129 8,953 3,766 6,372 
@arpenters,andsbuildetsas, aaeere eee ee 11 10 13 377 102 298 
Buildinsssub-contractors.7 sass eee see 97 103 119 3,508 2,923 6,391 
Othercontractorss cine eee ee eee ee ees 5 5 8) 1,192 673 1,056 
Commercial Service........... Wee Alia stare aes 90 109 103 1,994 2,803 2191 
Cleaners andadyers, tallorsaetes cass eerie: 11 18 13 88 368 177 
Haulagesbusestaxismetcesmascicet: see teehee 34 34 38 1,027 836 680 
Hotel sic aees Coke cic See ooh eh hae eee 6 17 12, 273 541 666 
Weaundries tae st ose ae aioe tote or ceo trae: ye 4 7 125 514 188 
Wndertakers is co-ceeet eeen eke eit ee _ 3 7 a 72 79 
Alliothersie eeu Wh: ee seat pee aa te 37 33 31 481 472 401 


— | — | | | fe | —— 


TPOCAIS see ie me chien sites 1,381 1,352 1,320 52,017 38, 148 51,678 
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Notr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found Sacing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and exports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense foreign trade is made up 
of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other financial 
exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship in this Chapter. 
Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during recent years, Part II gives 
detailed statistics of external commodity trade. Part III summarizes external transactions 
from the standpoint of the balance of international payments. Part IV outlines the various 
ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, 
and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE* 


There has been a marked general increase in international trade in the postwar years, 
although the rate of growth has not been steady. The prewar volume of trade had been 
regained by 1948 and there was a sharp value upswing in 1951, caused mainly by the high 
prices of the Korean boom. A period of readjustment then followed, but by the second 
half of 1954 economic activity and trade were again generally on the increase. In 1955 the 
volume of world trade was 18 p.c. higher than the previous record of 1951 and in 1956 was 
about 10 p.c. higher than in 1955; the increase in value in the latter year was 11 p.c. The 
rate of increase was fairly constant in the two years, but declined sharply in 1957 so that 
the relative change in that year was slight. It is interesting to note that while the advance 
in 1955 kept roughly in line with world production, trade in 1956 increased at a rate almost 
double that of industrial production. Also of interest in the general development of 


* Prepared in the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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trade in 1956 were the continued relative decline of trade between industrial and non- 
industrial areas and the increased importance of North America in the trade of industrial 
areas. 

In 1956 Canada ranked fourth among the trading nations, while the United States 
and the United Kingdom retained ‘first and second positions. Canada has been fourth 
every year since 1954 when the Federal Republic of Germany recovered its prewar 
strength and took third place among the world’s traders. The Canadian share of world 
trade was about 6 p.c. in 1956, and on a per capita basis this placed Canada first, ahead 
of Belgium and Luxembourg, as in 1953. In 1954 and 1955, Canada was second to 
New Zealand. 

1.—World Trade by Leading Countries 1955 and 1956 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, September 1957, and United Nations 
Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Vol. LX, Nos. 2, 3. 


1955 1956 aR pce 
Country ——_-------—-—— a tion — 
Exports | Imports| Total | Exports | Imports} Total mid-1956 1955 | 1956 
fio.b. c.i.f. Tradet | {.0.b. Opidic Trade 
U.S.$ | U.S.$ | U.S.$ | U.S.$ | U.S.$ | US. $ "000 U.S. $/U.8.$ 
"000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 
United States: 4.6. een... 15,553 | 12,369 | 27,922 | 19,081 | 18,752 | 382,833 || 171,237 1672} 1922 
United Kingdom........... 8,468 | 10,867 | 19,335 9,292 | 10,890 | 20,182 51,486 377 392 
Germany, Federal Republic 6,135 5,793 11,928 7,358 6,617 13,975 53, 800 229 260 
CANAGS arsenic ose evar oak 4,784 5,152 9,936 5,277 6,255 | 11,532 16,081 633 717 
PUARCO.. Cee G ey ewe bake 4,911 4,739 9,650 4,538 5,553 | 10,091 43, 620 218 231 
Notherlandsiad a4 0 derei < on 2,688 3,208 5, 896 2,862 3,712 6,574 10, 888 549 604 
Belgium and Luxembourg..| 2,776 2,830 5,606 3,162 3,272 6,434 9, 236 611 697 
NADAD each c has oie acorn 2,011 2,471 4,482 2,501 3,230 5,731 90,000 |' 50 64 
Teal Ye cis: sashes, arouse be ncy ed 1, 856 2,711 4,567 2,157 3,169 5,326 48, 223 95 110 
Sweden Airs, aie tts ton 1,726 1,997 3,723 1,945 2,209 4,154 7,316 513 568 
PRBSGR GUE is cee ro reed 1,748 2,160 3,908 1, 887 1,937 3, 824 9,428 422 406 
Venera 2. 'sclas- tie andesite 1,912 1,092 3,004 2,124 1,249 3,373 5,949 520 567 


World Total’...... 84,177 | 88,969 | 173,146 | 93,385 | $7,910 | 191,245 || 1,855,000 96 103 


1 New Zealand, which ranked first in per capita trade in 1955 and second in 1956, ranks far down on the list in 
total trade. 2 Including military aid extended to other countries. 3 Excludes China, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the communist countries of Eastern Europe (except Yugoslavia). 


Canadian Trade in Recent Years.—Following the readjustment of the latter part 
of 1953 and the beginning of 1954, Canadian trade showed signs of recovery in the second 


half of 1954. Both imports and exports recovered sharply in 1955 and the value of total — 


trade was a record at 12.7 p.c. above the value of 1954. In 1956 the trend continued 
upward and reached a value almost 17 p.c. greater than in the previous year. In 1957 
trade was again high but was changed little relative to that of 1956. 

The value of total exports in 1956 was $4,860,000,000, 11 p.c. higher than in 1955. 


The value of imports rose more sharply to $5,700,000,000 or 21 p.c. above 1955 and thus 
the import balance increased to $840,000,000. Although both import and export prices 
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were higher, about three-quarters of the export and nine-tenths of the import value gains 
resulted from changes in volume. In 1957 total exports were around $4,936,000,000, 
while imports declined slightly to $5,623,000,000. 

At $840,000,000, the import balance was at its highest ever in 1956 and, in relative 
terms, represented about 15 p.c. of total imports, almost double the comparable percentage 
for 1955. ‘This ratio was surpassed only in the early years of the century, most notably 
in 1910, 1911 and 1912 when the balance ranged from over 30 p.c. to over 40 p.c. of total 
imports. The explanation of a high level of the import balance is, of course, to be found, 
as in the early 1900’s, in the pattern and pace of economic growth. 

There were general import value gains in 1956 for all main commodity groups and 
records were set for all but the animal products and textile groups. In 1957, although 
individual commodities recorded diverse and sometimes fairly sharp movements, the 
general import changes were moderate compared with those of 1956. The 1956 gains were 
most marked in the iron and steel group which rose by about 39 p.c., almost doubling the 
1955 increase, and thus recorded the largest absolute and relative gain among the major 
commodity groups. The share of iron and steel products in the import total rose from 
one-third to two-fifths, and the group accounted for three-fifths of the total import gain. 
This relates to the fact that the major impetus to domestic expansion came from a 33-p.c. 
increase in investment in new construction, machinery and equipment. In addition, 
and notwithstanding the increased relative importance of investment, the rates of growth 
of both consumer expenditures and exports were maintained and the total supply of goods 
available in 1956 was more than 12 p.c. higher than in 1955. The high level of demand for 
iron and steel products, the stable increase in consumer spending and exports, and the 
relative scarcity of labour and materials made it essential to supplement significantly 
the total supply of goods and services, and imports provided about one-third of the increase. 
In 1957 the imports of iron and steel products reflected the levelling off of industrial activity 
and declined somewhat as compared with 1956. Contrary to the general trend in this 
group, imports of pipes, tubes and fittings, on account of the extensive pipeline construc- 
tion activities, rose by over 30 p.c. and displaced both tractors and parts and passenger 
automobiles in individual commodity ranking. 

On the export side, the outstanding feature of 1956 was the strong recovery of wheat 
sales (partly as a result of poor European crops in the winter of 1955-56 and of unusually 
large shipments to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe) which, together with a sharp 
increase in barley sales, resulted in a 14-p.c. advance for grains and farinaceous products 
over 1955. The regular European wheat market and the special Soviet market were much 
softer in 1957 and there was consequently a marked decline in wheat sales and thus in 
grains as a whole. Wheat itself, notwithstanding the decline, remained in second place 
among commodity exports, a position it regained in 1956 from planks and boards as a 
result of a 50-p.c. gain. Newsprint, the leading export commodity in every postwar year 
except 1949 and 1952 (when wheat was in top place) again ranked first in 1956 and 1957, 
increasing in value in both years, but more moderately in the latter. Forest products as 
a whole declined in value in 1956 and 1957, the decrease in 1957 being especially marked 
for planks and boards which suffered from the decline in housing construction in the 
United States. In 1956 the values of animals and animal products, and fibres, textiles 
and products also declined, but all the other commodity groups gained. Record values 
were established for iron and its products, non-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals, 
and chemicals and allied products. In 1957 the major export gains were made by such 
minerals as petroleum, uranium and nickel, and by cattle and seeds. 

The accelerated pace of exploration and development of Canada’s natural resources 
and the increased capacity of other industries during 1955 and 1956 contributed strongly 
to the greater import demand for machinery and equipment and was also reflected in the 
upsurge in foreign sales of such ‘new’ exports as oil, iron ore and uranium. Compared 
with 1954, the 1956 exports of these three commodities increased by 1,545 p.c., 264 p.e. 
and 568 p.c., respectively; their respective shares in the export total in 1956 were 2.2 p.c., 
3.0 p.c. and 1.0 p.c. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 1952-56 


Change 
Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 
to to 
1955 1956 
$000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 Dice Dac. 
Value of Trade— 
Domesticiexportsnes ee se cee eee 4,301.1 4,117.4 | 3,881.3] 4,281.8 | 4,789.7 +10.3 +11.9 
Re-6xports.o weenie oe eae 54.9 55.2 65.6 69.5 73.4 — — 
Limiportsitits = ants aoe eee. 4,030.5 | 4,382.8 | 4,093.2 4,712.4 | 5,705.4 +15.1 +21.1 
Total’ Trades. .c).2..46. 0 ee 8,386.4 | 8,555.4] 8,040.1 | 9,063.7 | 10,568.6 +12.7 +16.6 
‘Dradebalances.&. ae se aie ene +325.5 —210.2 —146.3 —361.1 —842.3 — — 
Price Indexes (1948=100)— 
Domesticiexportsss ease 121.8 118.3 Dl Sel LW Year PALS + 2.3 + 3.1 
LITT POntS ar. hae eee Ce ee ee 110.4 109.4 109.5 110.5 113.0 + 0.9 + 2.3 
Volume Indexes (1948=100)— 
ID OMestiClexpOrtsaee + eee 114.9 Lise 109.6 118.3 128.4 + 7.9 + 8.5 
Lim ports eek: te eae eee ae 138.0 151.0 141.0 160.3 190.0 +13.7 +18.5 


EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND TOTAL TRADE 
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The Canadian deficit on visible trade (like that on invisible trade) was financed by a 
marked upsurge in the net inflow of foreign capital. This upsurge sustained the high 
demand for the Canadian dollar, which continued to be at a premium over the United 
States dollar throughout 1956. The Canadian price of the U.S. dollar declined con- 
tinuously until December when, averaging 96.05 cents, it reached its lowest postwar 
monthly level since the Canadian dollar was freed from exchange control in October 1950. 
This development is all the more noteworthy when it is considered that the impressive 
increase in imports from the United States might have been expected to have had an 
equilibrating influence on the exchanges. 
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3.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada by Month 1950-56 


Notr.— Rates published by Bank of Canada. To Oct. 1, 1950, average (for business days in period) of mid-rate 
between official buying and selling rates; from Oct. 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in period. 


(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

DADUET YS ERP toh Me ana bald Bete 110.25 105.17 100.48 97.05 97.29 96.60 99.87 
POORLY frei nie ce cease tices es an nik 110.25 104.92 100.10 97.73 96.65 97.69 99.91 
DI BPED nO ontittte a's ss esiSa sd eidemien 110.25 104.73 99.59 98.33 97.08 98.43 99.87 
POE Nett. Rita AISLE Ye OR Cte 110.25 105.99 98.09 98.37 98.25 98.62 99.68 
iB ae > day Bie srs eter AD tract el ge oa 110.25 106.37 98.38 99.41 98.43 98.59 99.18 
1G ESE SSE Ae PRL A Np 110.25 106.94 97.92 99.44 98.13 98.44 98.53 
AMG ts oe to A ee 110.25 106.05 96.91 99.18 97.44 98.46 98.18 
PRU USURS COUNT M rete tates Sea 110.25 105.56 96.11 98.83 97.02 98.51 98.12 
DODUCIEP: fee cle re tee aie cP de Ae 110.25 105.56 95.98 98.43 96.97 98.78 97.77 
WRBDeEs.s CA AeA sed antes nck d 105.34 105.08 96.43 98.25 96.98 99.53 97.32 
INET DGE ayes ctslabotn's s\e dp ale-0 Sunrtiord ERR 104.03 104.35 97.66 97.77 96.92 99.94 96.44 
PIOCERIDOL Mee eisai clei aes be atic 6 0 ote ¢ 105.31 102.56 97.06 97.31 96.80 99.95 96.05 

Annual Average................ 108.92 105.28 97.89 98.34 97.32 98.63 98.41 


Changes in the Structure of Trade.*—The direction of Canadian trade in the 
postwar period has remained reasonably consistent although there have been some changes 
in relative shares. The United States has long been Canada’s leading trading partner 
and in 1956 accounted for 66.0 p.c. of the total trade (59.0 p.c. of the export total and 73.0 
p.c. of the import total). The United Kingdom, in second place, was responsible in 1956 
for 16.8 p.c. of Canadian exports and 8.5 p.c. of Canadian imports, while the share of 
total trade was 12.3 p.c. In 1946 the United States had 55.0 p.c. of Canadian trade against. 
17.6 p.c. recorded by the United Kingdom; by 1948 the respective figures had become 
57.9 p.c. and 17.2 p.c., and in 1955 they were 66.9 p.c. and 13.0 p.c. From 1946 to 1956, 
the share of the Commonwealth (excluding the United Kingdom) in Canadian trade fell 
from 9.4 p.c. to 4.5 p.c., whereas the European portion remained more constant, declining 
from 8.6 p.c. to 7.9 p.c. Latin American trade was even more consistent at just over 
5 p.c. in both years. 


The nature and volume of any country’s international trade are both functions of a 
complex of factors which vary, more or less, over time. The more important of these 
factors are the natural endowment of a country, the stage it has reached in its economic 
development, the number and nature of institutional impediments to trade, and the general 
condition of the world economy. Canada has always been dependent on trade, but the 
pattern of trade has changed somewhat with changing circumstances, as is indicated by a 
comparison of the figures for 1939, 1955 and 1956. In 1939 the level of economic activity 
represented only a partial recovery on that of 1929, but the comparison is, nonetheless, 
useful because 1939 is something of a half-way mark in economic change since 1929, 
and also because it relates directly postwar and prewar conditions. 

In 1939 the gross national product stood at $6,166,000,000 (in current prices) and by 
1956 had risen to $29,866,000,000. Exports of goods and services and gross domestic 
investment were respectively 25 p.c. and 16 p.c. of the gross national expenditure in the 


* Broader discussions of structural changes (in the periods 1926-29, 1936-39, 1946-49 and 1951-54) are given in the 
Review of Foreign Trade for the first half-year 1955, the calendar year 1955, and the first half-year 1956. 
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former year and 21 p.c. and 25 p.c. in the latter year. Imports of goods and services, in 
proportion to the total domestic demand for goods and services, remained relatively 
stable, accounting for 24 p.c. in 1939 and 25 p.c. in 1956. These figures, as a broad measure, 
suggest that there has been only a slight decline in the place of trade in the Canadian 
economy; and that the increased importance of investment, coupled with a comparatively 
stable domestic consumption and level of imports, is reflected in the slight relative decline 
in exports. 

Although the general importance of trade has remained steady, there have been 
some significant changes that reflect developments in the domestic economy and changes 
in the pattern of world trade. Most of these changes represent a steady continuation 
of trends that had been evident in the period from 1929, but several represent quite sharp 
accentuations of earlier trends. On the average, in the years 1936 to 1939, 38.4 p.c. of 
Canada’s domestic exports originated on the farms. By 1955 the relative share of farm 
produce had fallen to 20.3 p.c. and although the figure was somewhat higher in 1956 at 
22.7 p.c. it was still markedly below the average of 1936-39. Behind this decline was the 
decrease in the importance of wheat which had earlier been the leading export commodity 
and which had accounted for about 50 p.c. of the export total. It should, however, be 
remembered that the decline in wheat is but relative—in 1939 a total of 163,000,000 bu. 
of wheat were exported at a value of $109,000,000 whereas in 1956, 302,000,000 bu. were 
exported at a value of $513,000,000—and that the main reason for the decline is simply 
that the world and Canada were trading more widely in other commodities in 1956 than 
they were in 1939. 

Contrary to the trend in products of farm origin, products in the forest and mineral 
origin groups have shown relative gains—those of the former being more sharp between 
1936-39 and 1956 than between 1926-29 and 1936-39. Forest products in 1936-39 accounted 
for 24.7 p.c. of total domestic exports, whereas in 1955 the share had risen to 35.5 p.c., 
as against 31.6 p.c. in 1956. Mineral products, standing at 29.1 p.c. in 1936-39, moved 
upwards to 35.3 p.c. in 1955 and still further to 36.7 p.c. in 1956. The changed standing 
of forest products—part of which is attributable to relatively greater price increases— 
reflects the increased importance of newsprint which from 1951 to 1954 averaged 14 p.c. 
of total exports and. replaced wheat as the leading export commodity. The changed 
standing of newsprint is the result of the increasing size of newspapers, the greater allocation 
of space to advertising, and the absence of a U.S. tariff. The growth of mineral products 
reflects the increased diversification of the Canadian economy and technological progress. 
Non-ferrous metals and products, which in 1926-29 accounted for only 7.4 p.c. of the 
domestic export total, had by 1951-54 increased its proportionate share to 16.5 p.c.—a 
development resulting partly from the very marked development in the Canadian 
aluminum industry. 

On the whole, the import pattern has been more consistent than that of exports 
although, here too, significant changes have been recorded in commodities of farm and 
mineral origin. Farm commodities contributed 34.8 p.c. of the import total in 1936-39 
but only 18.5 p.c. in 1956, while the share of commodities of mineral origin increased 
from 49.8 p.c. in 1936-39 to 58.5 p.c. in 1955 and 62.8 p.c. in 1956. This increase stems 
from the fact that 1955 and 1956 were years of very marked economic growth, with 
consequently a high demand for capital goods and structural materials. Historically, 
manufactured goods have always played a large part in Canadian imports, but there is, 
nevertheless, significance in the increased share of the import total shown by the chiefly 
manufactured products group which advanced from 62.2 p.c. in 1936-39 to 77.1 p.c. in 
1956. Although Canada has moved from the position of being predominantly a primary 
producer, it has not thereby become an overwhelmingly industrial country in the sense 
that the United Kingdom is an industrial country. The share of raw materials in the 
domestic export total fell from 46.7 p.c. in 1926-29 to 32.2 p.c. in 1936-39 but has been 
reasonably consistent since; and while wheat is no longer in a position of relative pre- 
eminence, Canada’s farms and forests were still, in 1956, the origin of 54.3 p.c. of the total 
domestic exports. 
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PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require explana- 
tion. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is necessary that 
the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in mind:— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports the quantities and values are based 
upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently 
checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for con- 
sumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in Canada but 
that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has been paid on that 
portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada is the 
fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the 
country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 45 and 55 of the Customs 
Act.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’’ exported (domestic exports) includes 
Canadian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been 
changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in 
Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials, The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the 
actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other handling 
charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’’ exported (re-exports) consists of foreign 
merchandise that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption) and is exported 
from Canada unchanged inform. The value of such commodities is the actual amount received in 
Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. These countries are not necessarily the countries of actual 
origin of the goods, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of 
consignment to which the goods would be credited. 


There is one exception to this rule. An attempt is made to classify by country of actual origin 
imports produced in Central and South America but consigned to Canada from the United States. 
The effect of this procedure, which has been in force since 1946, is to reduce slightly the imports 
credited to the United States and to increase those credited to Central and South American 
countries. (See Table 5.) 


Exports are always credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canada’s statistics of 
exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its customers and parallel 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Among the chief factors contributing to these dis- 
crepancies are:— 

(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe- 

cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 

(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and express 
shipments, or warehouse trade. 

(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 

(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment system 
used by Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other 
countries. 

(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are 
excluded from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. I 


NEW GOLD PRODUCTION AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT BY MONTH 1949-56 
(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

“LTO eS ici ee 9.7 15.8 ies 13.3 16.0 11.5 115 12.5 
MP TANY a tec soe cise co tee: 9.6 si bai Tt 7, 13.0 16.1 10.2 14.7 1287 
RAEI eats ahs oie axe avcisio ss 1251 1350 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 1252 12.4 
PADI PUP ttee ear stas is arse: ction ora 9.8 11.4 16.2 142 slays 13.8 10.9 as 
INEM ees oo ete posites ove & nore 12.4 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 1327 15.0 14.0 
VUNONSeooeoe ewes ea wees wes 9.8 15.0 13.8 14.6 137 15.6 13.3 12.9 
ISR, 2: 3 2 ee See 9.4 14.8 13.4 14.9 9.3 13.6 11.9 tsa 
RMDTES UCIT ToFatdeiogere ote ears oge0-4 13.8 13.8 11.0 9.6 10.7 13.3 13.1 14.5 
DIEPGEM DOM sfeclorsaa lone bpaeie oe 1182 10.8 10.8 12.8 10.4 11.9 1232 1252 
MELODET. fasion ocbees. 3 13.2 16.4 8.2 10.1 9.9 1203 tt 12° 3 
INGV EI DELTAS o104 feroternroerears 15.4 12.3 es 13.6 9.1 12.3 15.0 1203 
HP ecembOran =. tosh ssc oes 12.5 T1IBS 18.3 13.5 9.8 Loew 13.4 10.4 
IDAIN Sof Se Set 138.9 162.6 149.8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 149.8 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the 
explanatory notes on trade in Section 1. It must be emphasized that gold imports and 
exports are excluded from all tables. 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold) 1942-56 


Norr.—These figures are available on a calendar year basis since 1919; figures for 1919-34 are given in the 1950 
Year Book, p. 905, and for 1935-41 in the 1954 edition, p. 969. Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1939 are 
given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 526. 


Imports Exports gerade: 
Year |—— SS ae ha ey ee a Se eeeeees a 
: omestic oreign xports 
Dutiable Free Total Pe ctuia Bratived Total Wapitts () 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1942..... 715,018, 745 929, 223,188] 1,644, 241,933]! 2,363,773,296] 21,692,750} 2,385, 466,046) + 741, 224,113 
1983 25.8: 836, 548,673 898,528,217] 1,735,076, 890|| 2,971,475,277| 29,877,002] 3,001,352, 279 +1, 266, 275,389 
1944..... 884,751,584 874,146,613] 1,758, 898,197|| 3,439,953,165} 43,145,447) 3,483,098, 612 +1,724, 200,415 
1945. 2.0! 798,795,201 786,979,941] 1,585,775, 142|| 3, 218,330,353] 49,093,935] 3,267,424, 288)) +1,681,649, 146 
DEG conse 1,078,943,972 848, 335, 4301 1,927,279, 402|| 2,312,215,301| 26,950,546! 2,339,165, 847 + 411,886,445 
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1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold) 1942-56—concluded 


—e—oooeeweosmomo9m9999aS9S9So0o0o0O0— —oaO—— 


Imports Exports 
Year Domestic Forei 
A gn 
Dutiable Free Total Pisduce Produces Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SOY ieee re 1,562,690,081] 1,011, 254,044] 2,573,944, 125 2,774,902,355} 36,888,055 2,811,790, 4106 
1948103 02. 1, 382,202,722} 1,254, 742,630] 2,636,945, 352 3,075, 438,085} 34,590,583 3,110,028, 668 
1940-5288. 1,444, 123,667) 1,317,083,574| 2,761,207, 241 2,992,960,978} 29,491,856 3,022, 452, 834 
L900 mesa 1,617,948, 425) 1,556,304, 713] 3,174,253, 138 3, 118,386,551] 38,686,122 3, 157,072, 673 
HOS AS o 2,174,304, 400} 1,910,552,078] 4,084, 856, 478 3,914, 460,376) 48,923,939 3, 963,384,315 
1952 nce 2, 162, 882,381] 1,867,585,272] 4,030, 467, 653]| 4,301,080, 679 54,878,985! 4,355,959, 664 
OSS ee 2,417, 960,243] 1,964, 870,187] 4,382, 830, 430 4,117,405, 882] 55,195,233 4,172,601, 115 
1954 Ree 2,311,344, 114] 1,781, 852,224] 4,093,196, 338 3,881,271,854] 65,644, 868 3,946, 916, 722 
1950) eeer 2,637,434,788"| 2,074,935,247"| 4,712,370,035 4,281,784, 253] 69,499,483] 4,351, 283,736 
TOD Gamer 3,291,954, 896] 2,413, 494,007] 5,705, 448, 903 4,789,745,693] 73,397,431 4,863,143, 124 


Balance 

of Trade: 

Excess of 
Exports (+) 
Imports (—) 


$ 


237, 846, 285 
473,083,316 
261, 245, 593 

17, 180, 465 
121, 472, 163 


325,492,011 
210, 229,315 
146,279,616 
361,086, 299 
842,305,779 


bit+t+ 


Vk tisk 


SS a ae te eg pee ee eee 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Seetion provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 


continent and by country. 


2.—Trade of Canada by Continent 1953-56 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Item 
and P.G; iP ie. s 
Continent Value of Value of Value of Value of 
ota otal Total Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Imports 
Europe— 

Unitedsl<ine domes sates 453,391 1023 392, 472 9.6 400,531 8.5 484,679 8.5 
Othereluropesss ee see meee 173, 822 4.0 179,782 4.4 204,741 4.3 297,116 Dig 

North America— 
WmitedeStatese sacar eerie a ee 8,221,214 73.5 | 2,961,380 42.8 | 8,402,178 73.3 | 4,161,667 72.9 
Other North America........... 92,943 eel 111, 400 Wet 140,316 3.0 166.767 2.9 
South Amerion 2.4 cs. doohaede occ. 202,052 Bad, 258, 127 6.3 273, 657 5.8 305, 693 5.4 
SIQtar Cee ee te eee eee 114,079 20 114, 868 2.8 162,419 3.4 204, 498 3.6 
Oceshia Wes), OTES walk he 42,226 150 43,079 iil 46, 933 1.0 49,414 0.9 
Arica RR Bre be te eet Nee 82, 823 0.8 32,088 0.8 31,595 0.7 35,615 0.6 
Totals, Imports.............. 4,382,830 | 100.0 | 4,093,196 | 100.0 4,712,370 | 100.0 | 5,705,449 | 100.0 

Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 

initedeicmaed om. - asics occas 665, 232 16.2 653,408 | 16.8 769,313 18.0 812,706 17.0 
Other isurope. 27.0. ks eee 387, 285 9.4 353, 452 9.1 393, 105 9.2 542,342 Lies 

North America— 
United States strc aa bia 2,418,915 | 58.7 | 2,317,153 | 59.7 | 2,559,343 | 59.8 2,818.655 | 58.8 
Other North America........... P62 7 PAST 114,274 2.9 124,179 2.9 141,503 3.0 
SOuth Americas on iw «ztdacadasind 139,393 3.4 126,709 Bae 94,320 222 101,107 2.1 
ASig. Sood ene ee ee 258, 204 6.3 185,770 4.8 178,018 4.1 216, 223 4.5 
Océahias’? a; ik Ces, JOR koe S 53,716 ibaa! 65,212 Lea 86,701 2.0 71,534 1.5 
AlciCn cul aas Wak eee cee bea 83,034 2.0 65,294 17 76, 805 1.8 85,676 1.8 


Totals, Exports (Domestic)..| 4,117,406 | 100.0 3,881,272 


100.0 | 4,281,784 


100.0 | 4,789,746 | 100.0 
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3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, 


Selected Years 1886-1956 


Item and Year 


Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 


Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 


Sere eee eer e rer eresresresesesecves 


eee cere ee centre ree e sere eeseoes 


CO OR ee ee ee 


United 
Kingdom 


299.502 
404,213 


420,985 


359, 757 
453,391 


400,531 


328,099 


1,082,647 


751, 198 


469,910 
631,461 


745,845 
665, 232 


CMON MWO WKw;R YN NWOt 


wordy wthyoto 


CNW HH MwH Dow 


Canadian Trade with— 


United 
States 


856,177 


668, 747 
893,585 
490, 505 
496, 898 
1,423,672 


1,974,679 
1,805,763 
1,951,860 
2,130,476 
2,812,927 


2,976,962 
3,221,214 
2,961,380 
3,452,178 
4,161,667 


34,284 
37,743 
37,789 
67,984 
83,546 
104, 116 
201, 106 
542,323 


457 , 878 
492,686 
360,012 
380,392 
1,149,232 


1,034,226 
1,500,987 
1,503,459 
2,020,988 
2,297,675 


2,306,955 
2,418,915 
2,317,153 
2,559,343 
2,818,655 


WWRRO OHVYHNYT HEYA 


Pe OMNW RARE 


Other Common- 
wealth Countries 


49, 907 
62, 287 
89,304 
74,893 
103, 666 


165,024 
204,612 
186,779 
241,411 
306, 104 


184,704 
170,571 
181,760 


209, 772° 


221,232 


3,263 
3, 893 
4,048 
7,891 
10,965 
16,811 
30,677 
90, 607 


95,701 
105, 006 
104, 159 
102,707 
369,015 


417,303 
345,477 
310,067 
185,179 
240, 946 


261, 687 
232,352 
195,053 
237,125 
243,216 


Hm Ot Or bo bo bo DO 
Noh Dre oH 


WP ROR NNOND DOr Hr 
OP POD Cri Mocnn GDOOAOO 


NIP OP PW 
One Hon bo 


BPOAOCaH NDORWO PERO 


Other Foreign 


Countries 


117,979 


124,980 


244, 871 
327,069 
315,118 
398, 153 
544, 840 


509,044 
537, 654 
557, 584 
649, 889 
837, 872 


248, 439 
264, 430 
131,134 
113, 728 
420,581 


572,175 
542,060 
474, 480 
442,310 
744, 379 


986, 593 
800, 906 
715,658 
716,004 
915,169 


a 
OMDOOWOIwW bo 
Cr W 1 PP CO Cr DD 


ONN ORE SP 
CroonINVO DO Cr 


NORAWR WORE DONE PD 


NS  ee—eeeeeeeeEeeeeeaeEeaeeEeEeEeEeEeeEeE—eEeEeEaEaEaEaEmEmEmRaEeEaEaEaEeEmnRHa9m9™RRaaaEaE——E—E———E—E——————E— SSS EEE EEE ae eee 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
LIMhaoo 


MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 
1,400 — 1,400 


TOTAL TRADE 


EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 


1947 1948 1950 1951 1953-1954 1955 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 
LOa Fs 36 


MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 
7,000 7,000 


TOTAL TRADE 


se, 


IMPORTS 


1948 1949 1950 ISo] 1952 {995 1954 955 
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4.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries 1954-56 


Rank in— is 
a —— Item and Country 1954 1955 1956 
1954 | 1955 } 1956 
$7000 $000 $’000 
Imports 
1 1 1 WnitedsSEates nase eee ee ck een Anarene bee 2,961,380 | 3,452,178 4,161,667 
2 2 Dart UNTGOG: x1 PCO F. .4:-eterae ab ciate Serica els homie. tals ae 392,472 400, 531 484,679 
3 3 3 MWEHOZUCIAME he. bse te oe oh eel ie. PN. shee He. oie 167,594 187,277 208, 401 
4 4 4 Germany, Hederall Republic: -. sea -o4. o. Sees etek 44, 485 55, 603 89,348 
15 5 Dawley ADA. awe. oe oe cose En 8 PRS Se cos cea 19,197 36,718 60, 826 
if 9 6) ebelgim and Luxembourg.eo.) MANE ORL Oy 25,077 29,051 52,728 
21 10 Wad A NUORICOsE occ sons Ouran melee tis a ew as Ae eemreh o Moa cot 14,033 28,814 41,699 
12 8 8 Netherlands Antilles .B28. Raa. Joe bs. . 9308) 20,582 30,722 38,119 
5 f 9 Boras eta. «cbs SO. Se < IO ise, Soe AS aho we ue 31, 623 30,747 34, 832 
11 13 10 FUSANCO. Matenyan. 5. Sele eae Le tthe «data Rok He ae 22,046 25,016 32, 600 
6 6 11 Ee RY: hayes b= 3 Sa Eee 69 2 ee LOS ~ ae te bs, Seen a SC) Coe 28,054 35, 147 30, 898 
14 11 iy Malaya and Singapore ..0:. ee. se one woe an nies ihe 19, 586 28,810 28,558 
9 12 13 PRIS UPL kad . Pee a alec, ERP Ais An tia haces ware Le 24,657 26,295 26,310 
20 17 12 HebGal ys Ie aaa. . bo Meo cre Rec ate ates a es SE b. 15,006 18, 502 24, 967 
46 29 15. jArabia. Tsou a... 7. Heo oes Oa dass daa od tbe 2220 6, 986 24,712 
19 21 MG ee RO ERLER ICA eth oa 88 ie Ao oe Pcie oe FOR Hess MS oe od 15,309 15,567 24, 633 
10 15 17 Netherlandsn). <4 cee. ck ene et Aes Ae thee 22,562 20,951 23,776 
8 14 18 Colom biaye os HY aes, Me anche ec eine ce thea 24, 820 22,220 23,056 
16 16 19 Siwatzerkang-tt.... Sted pie ead See horn, ie. oh 19,151 19,365 22,301 
13 18 20 Po rieish: (Giana 2 tes, eds, hon AeA a ees SES ode 20, 482 18,307 20, 498 
17 19 All Web amore ks PE eo cere LCs hs es Re RE oom 17,413 17, 920 19,601 
25 24 DRAB O WECOL Sa. ihrer. Seen.» MS Baar: « ea kes ER CR eB ae 9,175 12,152 17,303 
22 20 23 Wey lone erim. <1. Aen ie pees die cle ee bcs 3 5 125,027 15,581 16, 564 
28 23 24 INew Zesland <4. eek a Deere. be dee kako sb es 7,314 12,316 12fo21 
23 25 Vitae CO ey Naame ca Se Se ie eee Ae 0 ee bE re 9,913 10,025 12,279 
24 26 26 Bhrinidad-anguhohago.n.n besiacas de sea its eR oeie 9,595 9,840 11,051 
29 30 Di Hew RON Ol OOULR IAL rICa thu, Leese), Lede ae Ae. 5,911 6, 255 8,401 
1 1 28 ieMauritious;and Seychelles). JONP. . a5.. geen. .oas sme os cee 1 1 7,758 
30 efi BALA ToC ct hase: at ne Ch Ge PR Mary AD OMS a Poe Aen’ pes Oe 5, 850 9,037 7,585 
18 22 30 Hwbritish Hast Africae... emits. ete... kek oko 15, 852 13,158 7,290 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 3,983,891 | 4,595,091 5,574, 761 
Grand Totals, Imports...................... 4,093,196 | 4,712,370 5,705, 449 
Exports (Domestic) 

1 1 1 Wnited tates. +: Eee cence. TART cect) TORR ew ee oe 2,014,000 2,559, 343 2,818, 655 
Ye 2 2 de mIged Kempd ona WAU, Aas kL eseor. a. Sd bo teras ee ws 653, 408 769,313 812, 706 
4 4 3 Germany HederaleRepublies .fcn. ieee. tas). ters... 86, 899 90,751 134,098 
3 3 A ERIADAN 2h ots. b FRR ties os SSR th eae ae 96,474 90,893 127,870 
9 6 5 Wnion-omSeouth Africas 3%. Rs, ieee 4 cc bins oer 39, 883 56, 026 64,616 
5 7 6 Belgutmeiand uxemboure .4.. Re os pate ee ee 54, 987 53, 384 57, 852 
8 9 7 INOW. te asc Ue ce Pe cee aih Va och Sree eca acs 0 43, 813 47,031 57,682 
10 8 8 Netherlands. . 0 Wal And Sete eet. S208 Bk HR 39aIid 47,689 54,559 
11 10 0) LOWS Coe ecg ie aE Lae Ae aE ow ee Lt eae ow eae 33,799 42,563 53, 156 
6 5 LQ” Hews traliggs .. <4 tite ch cat eePNaderral es Mr Bit 5 ota oo. 45,768 58, 482 47, 747 
13 11 LY PAINLEsiCG ase) OG3s . OR REE,, fees deee fete. Meek Remake, 27,359 37, 126 39,385 
15 13 1) (ERLE age Gaal I WO erent NA Sem Seems ay Pere an eae ee ee 23, 844 27, 653 37,744 
12 14 13 Wenezucia,s..ai: . aero owe PER: eee 30,973 30, 756 34,335 
14 14 14 Switzerland............ OR Pikes een eae OL 26, 826 25,640 30 );00D 
17 15 15 1hiVe it: ee eee ee ee a nee ee eS are 17, 689 24, 669 25,714 
33 2 16 | Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................... 4, 854 2,680 24, 606 
2 2 U7 lh OZeCHOSLOVEIGIA JA akin. seetttety >. tickets, pcos. 295 1,062 24,558 
19 18 Leis |S) Elan bh 0) oy 3c mae Ae Me Co CS Oe Ce 15, 863 18, 136 18,060 
20 17 19 New Zealand: ) CLL wekct SESS sede «tee eed tee cee 14, 807 22,344 17,995 
2 40 20 Roland. 4 eh), MEE ee, ce AS) lea ee’ Sere Oy 558 4,005 17,918 
16 16 21 Colomiloigt, 3.282 Cae ee Accs sds SOTO cre Ice 21,000 22,691 17,589 
21 20 22 SABI CAsEI . cc on ape meses WEEE S.. Ske: BMG Bis oS OR. ca bNAi, often 11,552 12,907 17,222 
18 19 ZASSHI A 2 CT OR he 17,455 13,910 15,371 
7 23 2A HRELAZIL. Som ew... BRC Me aaa Merah ek ah eae. ss 5 45,096 11,520 13,026 
22 22 25 rinidadiand Tobaced. ..) Weane. 5. eek ees) pena... 11, 425 12,625 12,491 
82 31 26 PGT. Peet tee Le eats SoS. 2 Se SE ce MEAS: 5,086 6,001 Misc S¥e 
24 29 PATON 5 [ott CaS Lach V9 CP 2k ORE ie Be ee oa Rg et sh 8,970 6, 202 10, 502 
27 24 2S. iweuerto. Ricols .. . Weercane poamet ee. ee hae ones fetal 9,715 10,421 
25 21 29 TErelandy ee iit be ees, 0s eee Ns, oe Bc 8, 821 12, 808 10,144 
42 25 BU RR WOCETIE RD oo cocct oe RE a) she AUR os OO OAR SE ow 3,518 7,622 7,894 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 3,715,709 | 4,125,547 4,628, 788 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic).......... 3,881,272 | 4,281,784 4,789,746 


1 Included with British East Africa prior to 1956. 2 Lower than 50th. 
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5.—Value of Imports by Country 1950-56 with Averages 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 1950 195i 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
North America................... 421, 356/2, 131, 470/2, 814, 436] 2, 979, 344/3, 224, 247|2, 968, 996 3,456, 175/4, 165,506 
Alaska 3) ASt8. Aas Ree TE. 93 976 1, 483 2,300 2,961 7,510 3, 902 3,792 
Greenland $. 203.25... Pet EP. 311 — — 13 13 10 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 26 18 25 48 66 30 52 38 
United Statesa.e¢.....1.208.28.. 418, 7382, 130, 476]2, 812, 927/2, 976, 962/3, 221,214 2,961, 380]3, 452,17814, 161, 667 
Central America and Antilles.... 14,570) 125,582) 113,818) 112,431] 89,910"| 103,784: 136,319] 162,928 
iBaliamas, | ah ae. 5 pen ee. 1 532 346 406 427 418 272 221 
Barbados .}. $90s9%:.......4.868.20: . 3, 261 10,057 13, 409 8, 666 2,375 5,358 8, 236 4,634 
Bermuda. 3-886 85.020 1 Aan ae. 102 87 82 317 126 390 258 273 
British Honduras................ 87 445 458 26 139 124 164 171 
aniaica., / 20%. 98...) eee. 5, 160 19,080 18,041 9,204 11,761 15,369 15,567" 24,633 
Leeward and Windward Islands... 1,816 39 956 216 1,210 1,250 2,456 2,193 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 2,387 15,205} 15,082 9, 660 8,062 9,595 9,840} 11,051 

American Virgin Islands 2 12 166 — — 2 a — 
Costa Rica [ee ee oo) Wer 6 77 3,378 8,785 8,740 9,472 7,746 5, 948 3, 893 
Cubs) oid SOR. 615 4,134 8,333 18,615 11,654 9,913 10,025 12,279 
Dominican Republic............ 4 1,180 1,126 6,000 5, 854 1,663 1,529 1,346 
MieSalvadorwe. 252)... a6 te 19 848 1,183 771 1,389 951 2,962 iss 
French West Indies.............. 2 2 2 _ 1 158 2 
Guatemala iga.4r, oo.) eee. 67 5,781 4,618 2,080 3,259 5,060 4,545 Sneek 
lattt. Pie or ek ee 63 1,769 3,020 1,928 748 1,570 1,597 1,683 
Honduras 7, 365. 02.. :...1 240 2.2: 49 5,621 4,027 4,643 4,594 2,589 1,666 7,079 
Meéxicot ts eee ee ee 667 32,974 18,013 23, 937 15,785 14,033 28,814 41,699 
Netherlands Antilles............ 150 17,336 10, 809 11,747 8,154 20, 582 30,722 38,119 
INivaraguals. och s.cs tla don tte, 2 339 596 501 391 181 1,429 655 
Panama): 80.8. 3.0.) ee 32 5,478 3,492 4,125 3,637 5, 850 9,037 7,585 
Pierto Rico tks ee 18 931 1,276 846 872 1,203 1,094 1,054 
South America................... 22,930) 174,610) 246,666] 237,073) 252,332] 258,127 273,657] 305,693 
BritisheG wian aes eee 5, 846 Ze (eo: 25,025 23,660 17, 800 20, 482 18,307 20,498 

Falkland Islands......./........ 2 — — — — 1 — — 
POR tos kk oe ke 5,374 10, 913 13,955 4,374 8,529 2,738 4,414 4,626 
Bolivig. >). 86.000. 2...) ear vee 26 2,442 1, 848 S200! 1,415 267 19 88 
Brag > A Bee as Ore eee 920 28,178 40, 627 35,103 35,047 31,623 30, 747 34, 832 
Clitle>..3.4: TAS Ba...) ae ee. 125 12353 ZloS 3,282 1,052 236 250 1,704 
Colombia s,. abe... Le Re 5,139 135342 13,063 18,004 Pas PAIS 24, 820 22, 220 23,056 
Picgador 4.808. 08... «..4 0 Be 41 1,473 2,438 25751 2,688 3,763 5, 187 4,498 

French Guigha.G2.....) [Ae Ak... 1 — — — 3 — 2 — 
Paraguay. 4200 2k. 0.) Ie Pee 62 350 343 346 260 520 230 142 
i eo: Ran ee ee eno ee 3,554 3,961 5,588 8,050 2,928 2,264 869 2,766 
Supinam . (OS Pe. ee ee. 2 228 1,141 528 1,345 2,793 3,646 8,925 
Urerusy: 5 dae Wass ce SR. 180 2,710 3,768 1, 863 2,903 1,025 483 Lehay 
Venezuela. oht.cert 4 Wek oe: 1, 662 87,264] 136,718] 135,758} 155,147] 167,594 187,277} 208,401 
Northwestern Europe........... 157,485] 485,362} 567,916} 485,675] 600,417] 544.666 572,358] 737,036 
United Kingdoms... 04 o.. 124,047|| 404,213] 420,985} 359,757] 453,391 392,472| 400,531] 484,679 
Austria. 3) ee.e 04 ee de 245 964 3,191 2,917 2,967 3,043 2,709 3,913 
Belgium and Luxembourg 6, 330 22,795 39,095 33, 216 29,082 25,077 29,051 52,728 
Denmark. 667 Mo | gam. ae 165 1, 406 3,730 eG 2105 3,463 4,269 6,182 
Pyance....3. Wee.) Oe aa 6, 382 14, 669 23,974 19,117 22,267 22,046 25,016 32,600 
Germany, Federal Republic 10,3648 11,0263} 30,9368 22,629 35,507 44,485 55, 603 89,348 
céland.. 4. 788.223. ,eeee le” 3 233 26 50 80 59 8 9 
Préland ..34. e006...) Set 69 148 785 462 582 1,150 336 415 
Netherlandst). Fo... hk eh. 3,984 8, 896 14,010 16, 495 22,298 22,562 20,951 23,776 
INOEWAY 0) O08. dh... ee 742 1,405 2,977 3, 857 2,289 1,983 2,366 3,780 
Sweden. 21. Aeeet ok 2,044 5,145 11,808 8,611 9,341 9,175 PR MEY 17,303 
Switzerlandge oar eu! men 3,110 14, 464 16,398 16,396 20, 437 19,151 19,365 22,301 
Southern Europe................ 3,863|| 15,240) 23,943) 18,326] 21,320 22,861; 27,2041 33,459 
Gibraltars oe 01 ck A — 2 — — — 1 2 1 
Malta. 15 Ga. ul ee Be 2 20 47 51 67 67 62 53 
Azores and Madeira............. 157 387 410 285 179 193 200 164 
GChRCO CE Ri Rar dni eoer hs eee. 47 203 174 197 224 231 280 274 
Ltahy. #01). Ree tee. | ore gee 2,403 9,373 14,217 118735) 14,271 15,006 18,502 24, 967 
P OVtupal Ae cc cere eee 265 1,698 1,980 1,798 1,962 1,798 1,941 2e2%2 
SPAIN Toe ee ee 989 3,558 7,114 4,260 4,619 5,566 6, 220 5, 720 


1 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 


2 Less than $500. 


3 Includes all Germany. 
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5.—Value of Imports by Country 1950-56 with Averages 1935-39—continued 
Aver- 
Country ages 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Eastern Europe.................. 2,943 6,903 7,070 7,553 5,476 4,927 5,709) 11,300 
eueearicge Ne. cen he. . bok, dk 4 4 2 — 1 3 4 
Me FECNOSIOVAKIO . ci. 0. ole snlsvlec: 1,979 6,036 4,668 3,559 2,589 1,796 2,880 5,675 
LINSIROMBENS cake Wa, 5 ee ee Ze 30 116 ol 9 5 2 1 
igh! 8 eS ee res Se 70 217 158 234 548 609 384 527 
Germany, Hastern............... 2 2 2 492 959 721 572 779 
PRMD HEV AIS. Gs oss ae Gs. cioouk. 130 36 121 279 184 210 124 209 
LLP b2 ge ENE lea, Neaee le RC 11 5} 33 36 a 5 5 2 
BMS Octercrcki Sa theroneaes cere elo 4 _ 12 16 3 4 — 1 
ohfe) Ve e.g SNR Ree fa eee ae ee 185 357 1, 4380 556 244 405 595 2,185 
Lucente. a Aan re 96 19 22 13 7 3 1 3 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
epublica ste TERE LEE . 298.9: 34) 80 358 2,234 824 687 628 1,007 
NEUE ahs ee ee a a ea 99 122 149 101 101 284 516 907 
Middle Bast ...:...0...20..05.005 1,612 32,098 45,204 29,338 30, 650 235697 31,770 50, 342 
PDT! ES ed Se RE eee 12 22 10 79 48 73 
UNED) ODDS. 353 Be eee ac aoe ee 3 28,115 22,659 7,559 2,196 aee25 6,986 24,712 
LIGA Shea © SAR eo eee 728 659 Gall 462 4,203 440 294 166 
[BIN B19) BRD ecangie tes pays he a a ee 5 Bil 31 PA 44 97 90 125 
Wratiee.. cee: on «cu aac eee atare eae 126 192 521 1,168 1,025 1,385 2,064 1,057 
LV ESAS) «a erence germ dears re arnt ernest Sai eZ Ol Fae eee 924 1,371 238 1,299 941 
ISS StS 5 eye cee ee ee 68 490 929 1,161 1,312 1,040 1,166 1,511 
WealAneAtMGAs..... cance. 4. eth 2 3 — — — — _— 
DRUID Se cae Gees Remmi — — — _ — — 2 i 
pibys 6 6 oO 2 OC HORS EI 5 _ _ — — : ee 1 ; - 1 
RSISERTION RAAB « as xfesack dle.» ole: fateh 15,171 9, 17,413 17,920 19,601 
eet re yee i 6 62) 16,381 { 72 56 93, 1,059| 1,351 
DlUcaiemnee. Sas ebmee seis cs. 25 53 58 76 60 57 97 97 
RINE GON poe ere ooh ck cuss + ohciccass avs 293 1,280 Ty fou 2,719 791 699 743 706 
MnervAGla ~ «2. fees... eae ns 04,355|| 113,537) 150,954 92,019 87,734 91,766) 131,133] 154,544 
SEV AGING Se ter os. . ccna Nae: 4,015 17,604 16,396 12,492 14, 461 12,527 15,581 16,564 
LIVEN ss 0 SS ae 8.315 37, 262 40,217 26, 822 26,627 28,054 35,147 30,898 
iB RG) RO ae ee : 1,706 2,230 191 558 566 816 1,306 
LOMO UNGONIE oe. ve BEER. obs « os REN Be: 842 2,203 3,001 one 4,427 4,154 5, 875 5,699 
Malaya and Singapore........... 11,154 28, 852 57,980 25,473 21,896 19,586 28,810 28,558 
Other British East Indies....... 79 47 4,623 Leitz 350 172 71 122 
PAPE ATISCATING . a5 cet GL «  Sstee os 1 109 51 19 42 0) 6 — 
eae PE REE Ke cht te tithn Se 381 — 4 4 ; ae Pa : nf a 
EER EO) LAGE chil eo deitiees Sh ; 1,621 ,125 5, 721 
Ss pe ee ane } 3,344) 5,209) 1,929) 1,286 75 187 155 112 
BOAO MINA 2 ro. cate rene «6 he dens 126 --- 1 — 1 45 172 16 
Hnaonesta tet. > uate ws os lochs oo 800 728 1,052 893 598 611 1,001 1,143 
ELTA cette Se ts cnet his a de eed 4,649 12,087 12,577 13,162 13,629 19,197 36,718 60, 826 
SEE cy LE, Ge eb 1 35 1 54 170 480 
12) nel bho ohne yy Cee ee, ee he 563 6,425 8,954 5, 423 2,986 4,001 23027 2,467 
Portuguese Asia. ites fos. teens. if — _ — 14 1 — — 
Siva rlanctests sh keod Gis « ssckte ese 84 1,181 1,938 764 896 786 1,142 1,103 
me ene ; ie Bot 8S. ae Oooo 8, 4355 34,113 30,748 25,595 28,518 31, 495 31,112 355220 
ritish Fast Africa.............. 7,289 
Be ies eet } 2,683] 15,067| 10,864 9,593} 9,303] 15,852] 13, 158 { ee 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
INwacaland:* chee. eae 3164 452 1,505 1,474 3, 864 1,161 482 720 
Union of South Africa........... 4.210 4,964 O;ore 4,165 4,616 5,911 6,255 8,401 
Other British South Africa...... 4 _ — _— 8 3 1 
iol Coaste.. ohms. 2... eee ek 701 8,999 7 hy 5, 523 ae b5SY) 1,986 ROS 4,063 
BNIN@EE THM. co tikes es cs kaa be ces 370 1, 486 898 1,764 1,584 866 858 986 
SG ERE WO I elas Saas ae 7 294 49 6 2 7 8 18 
Other British West Africa....... 1 1 _— _ 1 1 — = 
elvian G@oOnvo. cease. os ice keds 5 1, 481 3,052 990 2,247 1,489 2,673 2,744 
Wanaryeisiands:..o:).5.5.... 50. 10 6 16 22 30 26 25 24 
mrenchiAdrica. . fete... toed: 61 543 398 404 2,631 3, 184 3, 267 2,075 
MGI CTIA An .. cheeses. dperal. 14 — 183 29 BZ 135 214 441 
AAR PABCAT. 5. .cte gc e4 6 deees 31 8 29 1 8 304 14 38 
ee: ee a ERE a caer 32 704 1,071 1,049 529 He ee A 
ortuguese East Africa.......... 191 
Portuguese West Africa.......... 15 109 198 576 ® 181 44 94 
SpanishwAdrica. . ow... Eas. — —_— — — 2 == 16 i 


1 Less than $500. 
4 Southern Rhodesia only. 
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2Included with Germany, 


Federal Republic. 


3 Not listed separately. 
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5.—Value of Imports by Country 1950-56 with Averages 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 
Country ages 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Otesnia, 35;8...... HRD... RE 17,015 55,938 84,102 43,114 42,226 43,079 46, 933 49,414 
IRUSEEAUIS ote Bee es en et 9,728 32, 803 46, 228 18,712 23,464 24, 657 26,295 26,310 
Eglo: Sako Lae 2,341 10,194 5,993 6, 487 5,554 5, 813 5,016 6, 267 
New Zealand » 2 it 0225 eRe 4,754 11, 855 30,107 14, 231 8,572 7,314 12,316 125371 
Other British Oceania........... 3 — — — — == — 142 
French Oceania; D5... ee 3 476 360 1 — 3 — 1 
WIA WHITESA... oct WEE: ee 186 495 1,414 3,473 4,635 5,292 3,305 4,374 
United States Oceania........... 1 115 — 210 — ~- — 1 
Totals, Imports.............. 684, 582)/3, 174, 253/4, 084, 856] 4, 030, 468] 4, 382, 830 4,093, 196/4,712,370'|5, 705, 449 
Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries. 2.27... 0. 728.. 194,442), 645,624) 727,089] 544,462] 623,962] 574.231 610,302"| 705,911 
Totals, United States and 
Dependencies.............. 419, 030)/2, 133, 005/2, 817, 265} 2, 983, 824 3,229, 6822, 975, 447/3, 460, 5106/4, 170, 886 


1 Less than $500. 
6. 


Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1950-56 with Averages 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 1956 
1935-39 
$000 $000 

North America................... 329, 805||2, 023, 142|2, 301, 330/2, 309, 787 2,319, 950|2, 562, 031/2, 823,358 
Alaska ee Oiengt ass sh kee aan 154 e128 
Greenlands. ver. : tawk th. . wero — 176 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 309 : 1,399 
United States. bas ver 2 ee 321, 294 2 7, 153}2, 559, 343]2, 818, 655 
Central America and Antilles... 17, 698 136, 800 
Bahariae he eee 1 2,303 
Barbadags=.... "EN .VA | io. 1218 4,721 
Bermudat oo... 6. tans. tee. 1,381 2,900 
BritishthHonuduras. se) aoe. 255 248 
FRIIAIOCM ac ies ig. ok ee 3, 887 175222 
Leeward and Windward Islands 1, 600; 4,281 
Trinidad and Tobago............ Snowy 12,491 
American Virgin Islands......... 42 130 
Costs Ries: 8: 542 ak te 3s Ae 103 PAS: 
Cuba traps: tons en. dean, 2: 1,418 15,371 
Dominican Republic............. 171 4,985 
EpSalvadoré i: >. \aeie: -. one. 69 2,295 
French West Indies.............. 157 17 
uatenialat te ene) See. 117 3,003 
ERQIGE OM. Fe OP ka od ras: 131 27917 
Honduras: tz... beste. ade 159 868 
RE CTIOGRO vs eet a ty bMee on 33 2,630 39,385 
Netherlands Antilles.........-.. 176 1,349 
NICHTARUA, (405s BAU in oe Nah aoa 72 1, 402 
ANAM AOS «2c HR Gas ARS 316 7,748 
Puerto icar <0 act e00 an. s. 495 10, 421 
South America................... 15, 016 101,107 
British Guiana, .PoA.... eesoe. 1,344 4,351 
Falkland Islands................ 2 12 
ATZOREMA: jcahes MBNA pcsaandtnsek: 4,696 6, 183 
Dol vigesn, txcb ion nade Lt 1,489 
Brazil, ere eo. tee, eee & 4,012 13,026 
O11 AS 2 ea 6 |) Se eae 848 4,420 
Ceombiateg -) 2 ee os od Biel 1,296 17,589 
HCURTOR 20. 6.510. BR oo ABER 93 4,344 
FrenchiGuidna..ask..../.e.. 36 1 
Paraguay)... 2) PRR. : heed): 8 238 
CL rahe SAS Me hae RAS oh aie, 1,072 11,3387 
Sura re es louis oo ee 49 1,025 
Ce 2 ee ee pees ay 310 2,758 
Vobezbelay>y Fics scuseas essed a: 1,139 34, 335 


1 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 2 Less than $500. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1950-56 with Averages 1935-39—continued 


Country 


Northwestern Europe........... 
Wimited ingdom 2% 8 ob 


MOPED NINE Noe cgcra bees osc was actbane ss hax 
WPEANCOMat 0. See es oe ee 


GSES S Le 2 8 papas aia apes blag 
Protandireret.... ere t...198).4. 


Southern Europe................ 
RAMERMUAL. 8. ose chic ess Pt a 


Bai ean Pe. ee ee wc tas 


USE SS Saeee > 2 a ts 
ESN OAV se, aie ss ace cl dx arkiars 


LDS UTIs Soe coe ee ana deen arr etoek Be 
PaMlAnVdeee.e. .. ee ke s.c. Aees oe 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
EVepHalICS: Ge ee ss, Aaa 3 tae cer: 
BIOS CIM eee saktoncns ck ce tan aiien 


ISCAT DOs Riel Seed ee oe ieee 


NSD TQRG 99 Ae pp) Se eo 


1 Includes all Germany. 
4 Not listed separately. 
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1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


Aver- 
ge 1950 

1935-39 
$’000 $000 


412,354] 639,223 
353,741]) 469,910 


27 2,369 
13, 204 66,351 
1,438 923 
8, 566 18, 403 
9,639! 8,873! 

28 847 
3, 861 13,321 
10,062 8,617 
7,247 18,924 
3,593 4,250 

948] 26,435 


329 

377 4,680 
1,142 1,833 
2,785] 15,476 
170 5,641 

8 210 

495 5,642 


10 215 
881 2,179 
539 600 

3 3 
4 86 
242 —_ 
196 1 
805 1, 432 

52 122 
336 182 

18 818 


109 
4 875 

399] 3,716 

° 54 

118 993 

55 70 

251 12,126 

2 184 

4 46 

2 374 

j soll 1, 462 
109 75 

38s] 3,744 


36,001) 95,757 


246 3358 
1,520 
38,7321) 8’ 681 


2Less than $500. 


$7000 


$000 


934, 716/1, 151, 964 


631,461 


2,166 
94, 457 
5, 587 
46,538 
37,028! 
700 
20,921 
26,191 
32,198 
12,125 
25,345 


94 
il 


a 
2,739 
31,117 
25 


1,414 
2,466 
198 
1,000 
1,062 
11,816 
3 
1,071 
2,029 


{ 
7,036) 


34 
2,962 


163, 986 
3,470 
35,737 
4,486 


745, 845 


5,216 
104, 376 
9, 881 
48, 264 
94, 863 
833 
23,058 
41, 508 
39, 002 
12,198 
26,918 


69 
45 


2 
22,613 


50,326 
127 


2,149 
19,363 
54 
585 
313 
11,940 
6 


105 
854 
9,355 
580 
104 
4,791 


224,196 
5, 825 
55, 423 
16,016 


$000 


991,813 
665, 232 


5, 136 
69,510 
6, 3038 
32,281 
83, 858 
2,058 
13, 356 
42,382 
37,278 
4, 587 
29, 833 


14,179 


3,779 


3 
123 


1,388 


33, 218 
34 


2,644 
11,688 
5 


$000 


$000 


$000 


958, 3023/1, 106, 502/1, 230, 650 


653, 408 


13, 420 
2 


8 
295 


476 
2 


35 
2 


558 
74 


4,854 
7,119 


24,500 
22 


163, 438 
3,147 
17,689 
8,970 


769,313 


6,025 
53, 384 
3,172 
42,563 
90,751 

505 
12, 808 
47,689 
47,031 
7,622 
25,640 


167,352 
2,671 
24,669 
6, 202 


812,706 


51,552 
240 
4,064 


2,523 
37,744 
1,696 
231 
5,053 


72,846 
2 


105 
24,558 
2 


1,952 


1,458 
1,913 
2 


17,918 
124 


24,606 
213 


11,987 
9 


1,942 
2,539 


3 Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1950-56 with Averages 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 
Country ages 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
1935-39 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 $’000 
Other Asia—concl. 
Hong: Kong aes, seen eee ee 1,651 8,004 12,033 9,582 9,000 8, 252 1{ PB 7,026 
Malaya and Singapore........... 2aico 4,097 10,796 7,067 2,854 2,983 3,421 3,914 
Other British East Indies....... 1 2 127 
Afphanistane:- srt. ete. ees 1 272 150 14 
eit Sahel EUAN ain. sheets Attensa Ce 279 1,023 444 212 ; 480 : ra 
ING ee oe ee — ,016 ,427 
Taiwan sl. se Aaah 3,808 2,057 367) 1,156) 1 ygol 3. 186]. 997 751 
Indo-China. Siete) teen ae 223 327 351 190 337 546 
Tadonesia’.7:.. 2 ek: 801 3,052 Sh. WaT 6, 250 1,990 leood 944 1,243 
DAN, sls teas Saxons. olere eto ls. 0. cho ae 21, 880 20,533 72,976} 102,603} 118,568 96,474 90,893} 127,870 
Koreas Wid. f). ite ee, Shee. a 3 1,143 213 835 14,991 3,197 7,514 2,864 
Philippines... ts ice Oe en Tole 10, 829 15,598 16,045 13, 872 15, 863 18, 136 18,060 
Portuguese Asia................. 103 107 282 190 174 454 
Dailand fen ee Cte es Ee 22 1,200 2,378 1,976 1,509 1, 767 2,341 1,936 
nee art Lait ye ee pe 20,648) 55,393] 78,090] 69,878} 69,996 63,126} 75,362 ape 
ritis ast’ Africa® ©... et 41 
Mauritius and Seychelles. ....... f 789 849 1,444 1,031 Ee 375 602 108 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland: ee ae 9702 1,597 2,950 2,662 2,220 3,945 4,323 4,679 
Union of South Africa........... 15.457 { 42,561 52,736 47, 852 50, 763 39, 883 56, 026 64,616 
Other British South Africa...... Tig 5 27 12 15 7 5 6 
Gain Digt tees hee cocsscbecuss | 35 12 26 29 38 77 60 
Gold. Coast... 8-0 oe ee 270 581 980 254 1,749 Zola 1,461 1,481 
Nigeriasi# 0). . SESE | eee 145 247 796 865 942 1,452 890 750 
Sterra Leones ici) cce.. om 203 219 200 159 235 856 598 614 
Other British West Africa....... 1 1 — 33 33 40 
Belzian‘Congo. 08... Bat. 89 2,471 4,318 5,900 3,349 3,628 3,534 2,786 
Canary islands. A. Fc onde Se 17 200 107 825 23 1 —_— 8 
French Africa: lee cca a e.. 248 1,927 6,748 8,226 1,248 1,204 Le U76 1,037 
Eiberians et tee 8 tes ore 17 109 LBW 203 3,145 4,071 2,456 1,781 
Madawascar en. oh cm, bo see 13 117 102 97 64 41 71 47 
Loe ie A ee at ae 711 1,700 3,381 4,630 3, 809 ; 2,824 1,791 hts 
ortuguese East Africa.......... 2,614 2,044 ,197 
Portuguese West Africa.......... 1,675 2,702 2,82 2,088 1,997 \ 323 274 173 
Spanishvairica.. ee... 4... 62 75 64 59 17 11 
Oceania te 34-4: 43,424) 54,449) 78,955! 76,033] 53,716 65,212) 86,701) 71,534 
Aaistralia: | 14. eek. | EE Rs 28,924 35, 446 49 079 49,697 39, 629 45,768 58, 482 47,747 
TLE NES one caso es i a 387 234 802 519 424 654 1,055 28 
New Zealand). 3. ...... 4.3.5. 12,799 10, 983 21,757 18, 844 7,475 14, 807 22,344 17,995 
Other British Oceania........... 25 15 82 71 64 103 84 118 
French Oceania. ).,..... 22)... 80 737 626 424 487 389 477 482 
HA Wallei tak so. <Wee...c. Jee... 1,207 6, 830 6,418 6, 280 5,385 ORs 3,924 3, 859 
United States Oceania........... 2 205 191 198 253 269 335 212 
Totals, Exports.............. 884, 536)/3,118,387/3, 914, 460/4, 301, 081 4,117, 406/3, 881, 272/4, 281, 78414, 789, 746 


Totals, Commonwealth 


Countries .4 5.0. . docs < 443,261] 655,089] 872, 407/1,007,533| 897,585 


Totals, United States and 


Dependencies.............. 323, 124/12, 036, 780/2, 314, 848) 2, 322, 177|2, 433, 614 25329, 792 


1 Less than $500. ? Southern Rhodesia only. 


” hana hn S| ee ee eee 


848, 461/1, 006, 437/1, 055, 922 


LL 2h eS ee ee ee 2 eee 


5574, 72812, 836, 405 
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The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and 
geographic areas. Generally the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries, or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports by Leading Countries 1954-56 


1954 1955 1956 
Country —__—_——__-—-- 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable] Free Total ||Dutiable] Free Total 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America? A See 1,802, 261/1, 166, 735] 2, 968, 996]|2, 076, 686/1, 379, 489]3, 456, 175112, 572, 802 1,592, 704/4, 165, 506 
United States......... 1,799, 403}1, 161, 976/2, 961, 380||2,073, 568)1,378, 610)3, 452, 1781/2, 569, 55711, 592, 109]4, 161, 667 


Central America and 


Antilles!............ 77,611) 26,173) 103,784) 87,774) 48,545] 136,319)| 98,953) 63,975] 162,928 
Barbados, .2::.£ 46.00 3,493 1,865 5,358 6,091 2,144 8, 236 3,002 1,632 4,634 
SO ie ae 10, 886 4,423} 15,309 7,289 8,278} 15,567) 11,808] 12,825] 24,633 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 1,240 8,355 9,595 1,780 8,060 9, 840 2,412 8,639} 11,051 
Le es he eae 8,563 1,350 9,913 8,390 1,635} 10,025) 10,527 1,752} 12,279 
PEOMGUERS 00 FS wos a - 2,579 11 2,589 1,582 85 1,666 6, 908 171 7,079 
Piedcn gts. sos. oes uc 7,280 6,752} 14,038 6,527) 22,287] 28,814 7,227| 34,472) 41,699 
Netherlands Antilles... 20,273 310} 20,582), 30,012 711) = 30,722!) 37,818 301) 38,119 
Lg Uo hee peeeesetemaetiae 5, 787 63 5, 850 8, 837 200 9,037 7,566 19 7,585 

South America!......... 69,221) 188,906) 258,127) 70,913) 202,743| 273,657], 73,767] 231,926] 305,693 
British Guiana........ 9,485} 10,997) 20,482 8, 580 9,727; 18,307 10,955 9,543) 20,498 
Argentina.............. 1,346 1,392 2,738 1,649 2,765 4,414 1,451 3,175 4,626 
PAZ ee ass vis koe 0s 21,329) 10,294) 31,623 21,996 8,751) 30,747)) 25,129 9,703} 34,832 
SST) ee 22,286 2,534) 24,820 18,796 3,424] 22,220 17,699 5,357] 23,056 
lS ee ne ee ie 3,757 6 3,763 5,027 160 5,187 4,422 76 4,498 
Venezuela........:...:. 9,202} 158,392) 167,594 14,263} 173,015) 187,277 11,563} 196,839] 208,401 


Northwestern Europe!.| 282,156] 262,510) 544,666)/ 302,350] 270,008] 572,358|| 413,806] 323,229] 737,036 


United Kingdom...... 171,424) 221,047) 392,472|| 175,622} 224,909] 400,531]/ 220,510] 264,169] 484,679 
Belgium and 
Luxembourg......... 16, 807 8,270] 25,077 19,473 9,578} 29,051 40, 873 11,855} 52,728 
Wenmarkew.s. ko. e: 2,164 1,299 3, 463 3,068 1,201 4,269 4,174 2,008 6,182 
MUP ANCE lyse ceo kop coin 16,021 6,025] 22,046 17,309 7,707} 25,016 24, 439 8,161 32, 600 
Germany, Federal 
WVEDUDLICN <5 biscens 33,404 11,08] 44,485 42,484 13,119] 55,603 68,244; 21,104 89,349 
Netherlands........... 13,264 9,298 22,562 14,217 6,734 20,951 16, 247 7,529 23,776 
Sweden. sok.) | ene 7,437 1,738 9,175 9,380 2,042 12,152 13,080 4,223 17,303 
Switzerland........... 16,351 2,799 19,151 16,270 3,095 19,365 19,411 2,890} 22,301 
Southern Europe!...... 14,815 8,046] 22,861 17,026} 10,179) 27,204 23,082} 10,377) 33,459 
icine (an. ar 11,353 3, 060 15,006 13, 891 4,611 18, 502 19, 700 5, 266 24, 967 
STOTT $6 ih ae Sa ANS 2,095 3,47] 5, 566 1,639 4,581 6, 220 1, 800 3,928 Oneal 
Eastern Europe!........ 3, 429 1,297 4,727 4,455 1,254 5, 709 9,476 1,824; 11,300 
Czechoslovakia........ 1,679 118 1,796 2,602 278 2, 880 5, 427 248 5,675 
Middle East!........... 1,388) 22,308) 23,697 1,671; 30,098) 31,776 1,205} 49,137] 50,342 
Ju 77] O11 ilies aaa Sa 22 2,203 2 aeo 6 6,980 6,986 13 24,699 24,712 


Eepanon..22..... 2% "| 17,407] 17.413 8| 17,912| 17,920 3| 19,598] 19,601 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports by Leading Countries 1954-56—concluded 


1954 
Country 

Dutiable| Free Total 

$000 $’000 $000 
Other Asia............. 24,239) 67,527} 91,766 
Ceylon. wo ne 887 11,640 120527 
Hong: KongstaG). eet 3,119 1,035 4,154 
TCHS, ore ee Wie EO 4,232} 23,822) 28,054 
Malaya and Singapore . 77 19,509 19,586 
China sees se ee eee 157 1,464 1,621 
JAPAN... MERE cokes: 14, 855 4,342 19,197 
Other Africa)........... 14, 231 17,263| 31,495 

British East Africa... .|) 

Mauritius and ee TesTey 8,115 15, 852 


Seychelles........... } 
Union of South Africa. . 1, 236 4,674 5,911 


Oceaniayicste one 21,993) 21,087) 43,079 
A straliana-¥. suche 9, 862 14,795 24,657 
JEM pees Sera ne ne 3 PR te 5,813 — 5,813 
New Zealand.......... 1, 437 5,877 7,314 


Dutiable 


$000 


40, 430 
739 
4,421 
5,310 
193 
553 
27,902 
13,701 
7,865 
1,130 
22,427 
10, 655 


5,016 
3,618 


1955 


Free 


$000 


90,703 
14, 842 
1,455 
29, 837 
28,617 
2,573 
8, 816 
17, 410 
5, 293 
5, 126 
24,506 
15, 640 


1 
8,698 


1956 


Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 


$000 $000 $000 $000 


131,133) 60,643) 93,901) 154,544 


15,581 765} 15,799] 16,564 
5, 875 4,735 964 5, 699 
35, 147 6,333} 24,565} 30,898 
28, 810 320} 28,238) 28,558 
3,125 565 5, 156 5,721 


36,718] 46,382) 14,445) 60,826 


31,112) 15,861) 19,367) 35,227 
76 7,214 7,289 
13, 158}){ 


or, 1o7 2 7,758 
6, 255 2,944 5,457 8,401 


46,933) 22,360) 27,054) 49,414 
26,295) 10,265) 16,045) 26,310 

5,016 6, 266 1 6, 267 
12,316 1,597} 10,724) 12,321 


Totals, Imports..... 2,311, 344)1, 781, 852/4, 093, 196||2, 637, 4352, 074, 935/4, 712, 376//3, 291, 955)/2, 413, 494/15, 705, 449 


Totals, Common- 
wealth Countries..| 235,504) 338,727| 574,231 


Totals, Other Dae ee 


242,870) 367,432) 610,302|| 295,266) 410,644) 705,911 


Countries.......... 2,075, 840/1, 443, 126/3, 518, 965//2, 394, 565/1, 707, 503) 4, 102, 068)|2, 996, 689/2, 002, 850/4, 999, 538 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


8.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of Imports 
from the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals of Dutiable and Free 


Imports 1947-56. 


Norts.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1939 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 532. Calendar year 


figures for 1939-46 are given in the 1954 edition, p. 982. 


United Kingdom 


e Nes angen 
ear alorem Rates : 
Dutiable| Free 
of Duty on— ta to 
en ES ee A Tee Total 


Dutiable}| Total Dutiable| Free 
Imports } Imports 


p.c p.c p.c p.c 

194 Tp. oc aetets fers 15.9 6.4 4.9 Hees 
1O48eey, eae slyga ell 9.8 toon 
ADAG, Pig ehh 16.2 6.9 9.1 Tee! 
DODO es ice SRR. on: 16.6 6.2 9.3 16.3 
TOS eee rem, cece 15.8 6.5 8.0 12.9 
1052 Se een seek. 16.5 7.2 des 10.9 
LOSS ewe Fhe 16.1 6.9 8.0 13,2 
1954.0. ee eet 16.4 dts li 7.4 12.4 
19552... Mune ee 16.6 dee 6.7 10.8 
LODO eee ee 15.8 eg 6.7 10.9 


Per- 
centage 
of All 
Imports 


United States 


Average Ad 


Valorem Rates : 
Rig EERE Dutiable 


Dutiable 
Imports | Imports 


Free Per- 
to to centage 
—| Total Total of All 


Total Dutiable] Free | Imports 


p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1321 84.9 64.0 76.7 
9.1 (0.2 60.0 68.5 
9.0 75.6 65.3 70.7 
9.0 72.6 61.4 67.1 
9.5 74.7 62.2 68.9 
9.6 78.4 68.7 73.9 
10.3 78.7 67.0 73.5 
10.5 77.9 65.2 72.8 
10.4 78.6 66.4 73.3 
10.3 78.1 66.0 72.9 
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9.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the United States 
1955 and 1956 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
United States the United States 
Country 
1955 1956 1955 1956 

$’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $000 p.c. 

North America................... 7 1 — -- 124 1 501 1 
Central America and Antilles?. .. 26,090 | 19.1 30,706 | 18.8 22,175 | 18.3 27,879 | 20.4 
British West Indies.............. 1,871 5.1 2,087 4.9 894 2.5 790 1.9 
Costa Rica.......... Seyrc reer: 4,400 | 74.0 3,011 thkoe: O76"\-27 73 1,068 | 38.9 
ON SE a eee eee 1,383 13.8 3,201 26.1 2,462 Lie 2,488 16.2 
Dominican Republic............ 362 Baal 113 8.4 beige! 28.2 1,216 24.4 
MRUMSOUIEI AG, ees, cose re 2,561 56.3 1,571 48.7 1,210 | 48.3 1,784 | 59.4 
Lie, TVR Raeide yee SA, Seg a See OE 243 1502 146 8.7 [22 20%) C27 and 1.5. 
TF hOB URE Slane peal Sapte. lel sie ara 380) | 2oc2 5,577 | 78.8 510 | 86.7 694 | 80.0 
SVIGE CLEA ars Saha ile ele ed rr 5,984 | 20.8 7,062 | 16.9 9,945 | 26.8 14,794 | 37.6 
Netherlands Antilles............ 139 0.5 479 Lex 850 | 58.9 793 | 58.8 
TIENT GT Sects das al cea eee 7,293 | 80.7 6, 7135) 88:5 906 | 32.1 740 9.6 
South America?.................. 148,381 | 54.2 157,848 | 51.6 27,069 | 28.7 32,9388 | 32.6 
eritaata Ml anaee a eos... Sens Oe 708 3.9 1,190 5.8 3 10) 39 0.9 
PUTCCHGINaMee ct at ete ve oa: 434 9.8 660 14.3 1,344 19.7 1,142 18.5 
TERRE SAT Gt gee oe na a le 5, 283 Wiad 5,350 | 15.4 SF 148 wares 5,215 | 40.0 
CUNT Cs Ohe -50 ee 28) [> 1d 31 1.8 2,672 | 69.9 3,399 | 76.9 
CGolombigiet.. . 2 Al ....1. melt 7,891 35:0 6,503 | 28.2 637520)" 29.8 7,463 | 42.4 
CUAUOT Whe. Lest d. J. «ott Lak 1,504 | 29.0 1,334 | 29.7 12268| 24-8 1; 5018-3405 
Crd. PANe ).b eeteds . jaa bese 388 | 44.6 S208) nhlie 2,714 45.2 3,005 | 26.5 
urine. te ee ot. . JIS (a0Na 20e2 588 | 15.0 Salas lobes 27h 26.4 
Wenecuclst itt eps seree: 134:325-[7-70-1 141,692 | 68.0 Vi Boze | 24% Dy 22a 2600 
Northwestern Europe?.......... 1,714 0.3 2,051 0.3 26, 469 2.4 26,520 2.2 
United Wemedom 2.2.) )...4. 38%... 242 0.1 222 1 8,577 lest 7,307 0.9 
PAO  . alemedecety Sc. einen to. eatin 49 12.8 £72 4.4 719 11.9 1,306 25.1 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... Boe it. 1 510 1.0 1,683 ae 1,687 2.9 
LI GRIELE CM tee eee ie Gree ere ne By a 301 152 379 e2 3,798 8.9 2,546 4.8 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 159 0.3 261 0.3 3,202 3.6 7,138 5.3 
iechertands. ot. ste. 2 de BOL SS. 103 0.5 77 0.3 BQLe 6.7 1,460 2.7 
Switzerland... fb 20 2. 3. Alot. 374 1.9 265 32 1,584 6.2 1,107 o 8 
Southern Europe?................ 725 2.7 1,031 3.1 7,247 | 16.8 6,290 | 12.2 
RE OR\sat Seacd SESSREe Ga 89 | 31.6 33 11.9 870 | 20.2 (Sita eolse 
LIRR, geomet ey ete es Ree 406 aed 847 3.4 4,952 179 bee wie! UO) 263 
Eastern Europe.................. 74 1.3 188 5 Was 631 5.0 697 1.0 
Middle East?..................... 21,183 | 66.7 28,641 | 56.9 4,672 | 38.6 5,248 | 43.8 
BNI ote ere cee Bi cee oat Sass nae? ccs 4,738 67.8 15,310 62.0 564 45.3 810 41.7 
Pepavotine 1 Pa eee 16,021 89.4 1322" |h5 758 SAO MeCORS BYi Dea ha eee) 
UI AGT ae cee Sen FER Sad ane eae ae 84 1.2 129 18.3 566 | 87.5 64551 7227 
OG er ASIA ee ae dence ee 8,847 6.7 13, 420 8.7 11,971 7.2 15,629 7.5 
Py hen ANE ot «ots Bede Se 328 0.9 1,145 307, 1,452 5.9 1,912 7.4 
Malaya and Singapore........... 149 0.5 68 0.2 1, 465 42.8 1, 717i 4329 
lei AON, CER doen fers. oko nite. 121 PA | 292 5.1 1,097 15.1 1,643 23.4 
eerOneg ie 2 sob PE ca. Ooh as 78 7.8 61 p.3 477 50.5 937 75.4 
“FV UST a Gta eel Sgn ere SRR oe T2929) | 2036 11,630 | 19.1 3, 267 3.6 5,302 4.1 
Meinitandes .. e het ke A Shes! 25 gee, 58 4 926 39.6 393 20.3 
uber -Atricn’. 2 -Aere >). Soe. f. 4,524 | 14.5 3,068 8.7 22,627 | 30.0 25,288 | 30.5 
Union of South Africa........... 18 0.3 210 2.5 14,8731) 2262.0 17, 914 Auv2Ta7 
Other British South Africa...... a _ — — 3 7.) 4{ 62.7 
British West Africa.............. 2,274 49.0 916 18.1 2,054 67.1 2, 160 94.0 
Desi AMON GO oer eee eee ,.(05)-1 463.18 155d D | oO. SeOlonleEsoLe PAA Os) aad 
Pench Attica), ete Je). Se 0s 177 5.4 92 4.4 647 | 55.1 567 | 54.6 
LACE OLE Se | Seen een naet 21 10.8 23 11.6 (0l1| 4253 17 9b| 08.4 

1 Less than 0.1 p.c. 2 Includes other countries not specified. 3 Less than $500. 
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9.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the United States 
1955 and 1956—concluded 


SS—e—eoooaooowoooqoqloqqeosoes=S=~=~— 0 0 


Imports via the Domestic Exports via 
United States the United States 
Country 

1955 1956 1955 1956 
$’000 p.c $000 p.c $’000 p.c. $000 p.c 
CCEA IRIN occ Aer Ra oe 1,171 2.5 1,667 3.4 14,396 | 16.6 12,999 | 18.2 
Australia™ 205k cael coh 17 0.1 185 0.7 9,715 16.6 9,532 20.0 
INew Zealand oes. end ceca 19 0.2 14 0.1 4,304 19.3 3,117 Vico 
Totals, Trade................ 212, 716 4.5 238,619 4.2 137,381 3.2 153,988 3.2 


eB Na ra ee ia Da Re he see le ere 
1 Includes other countries not specified. 


10.—Imports Credited to Countries of Central and South America by Country of 
Consignment 1955 and 1956 


eo oooooooooooooqoaeleqo*»oS S_—=—_— 


1955 1956 


Consigned from Cal Consigned from 


: : on- 
Country Credited signed | Total || Country Credited signed | Total 


| from _ | Imports |————-—————_]_ from__| Imports 
Direct Viaa | United as Direct Via a United as 
toa United |States to|/Credited]] toa United |States to] Credited 
Canadian} States | Canada Canadian} States | Canada 
Port Port Port Port 


$'000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Central America and Antilles...| 83,483 a 26,745 | 136,319 || 94,232 hak 38,126 yr as 
1 4 3 


Country 


Bermudaint 04. eee, 255 258 265 7 
British’ Honduras.../)....0.7.... 101 36 27 164 98 40 32 171 
Bahaimastxd..Jsé!.i0o Sar eteaion 80 151 40 272 126 81 13 221 
Barbados ats...5 ttc d. ee he. 8, 229 1 7 8, 236 4,629 — 5 4,634 
JAMAICA. ©. ch weak. Le 14, 840 1 Heath 15,567 || 24,621 1 11 24,633 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 2,454 — 2 2,456 2,193 — 1 2,193 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 8,115 1,719 6 9,840 9,034 2,005 / 11 11,051 
Costa Ricae Ate ea. 45. 468 ox 810 4,400 738 5,948 374 3,011 508 3, 893 
Cubal, ak ee bok ee eee 7,298 1,384 ieoae 10,025 7,890 3,066 1,023 12,279 
Dominican Republic............. 920 362 247 1,529 305 113 929 1,346 
ER Sal Vadors: adlcm erence cna 2,021 506 435 2,962 604 337 191 1,133 
French West Indies.............. 158 a a 158 1 — — 1 
Guntoemalanieiiierk aco pee 1,080 2,561 905 4,545 724 1,570 933 Si PAT 
Flaits. end 0) hig oN 2 84 243 1,270 1,597 264 146 1I2i3 1,683 
Tonduras (ch bien oc. tee ee 83 386 1,198 1,666 63 D,D00 1,438 7,079 
Mexicoe s333 8 tee eae ee 5, 287 5,984 | 17,543 | 28,814 6,761 00627127, 87.0 41,699 
Netherlands Antilles............ 29,791 139 792 | 30,722 || 35,298 479 2,342 38,119 
Nicaragua...) Sas, hae 786 450 193 1,429 133 246 276 655 
Banamay.:.). 2. tokens, tone 570 7,293 1,174 9,037 31 6,713 841 7,585 
PASrCOREICO: 0) sb eiaater ont. wean do 520 475 99 1,094 820 117 117 1,054 
South America................... 99,821 | 148,381 | 25,455 | 273,657 || 121,842 | 157,848 26,003 | 305,693 
BritishgGuiana te #2. ee 17,234 708 365 18,307 18,974 1,190 333 20,498 
Argentinas... «seen, ee 2,910 434 1,070 4,414 2,888 660 1,078 4,626 
Bolivia ss 7.2 Bees | aol 3 — 15 19 7 1 81 88 
Brazil Seed | 2 tAee oe, Set. 14,612 5, 283 10,852 | 30,747 19,598 5,350 9, 884 34, 832 
Cte es Ae eS) he om Sea 64 28 159 250 1,435 31 238 1,704 
Golombia.? 9.1)... 4 eee... 8,146 7,891 6,183 | 22,220 8,428 6,503 8,125 23,056 
Eeuadors.... 5.4. eh ee... 519 1,504 3, 164 5, 187 342 1,334 2,822 4,498 
Petaggay: «ise. ) ee. 2-2 oe 31 ie 133 237 38 65 39 142 
Peruse ae. 2b. BO... a Se 216 388 266 869 1, 823 320 623 2,766 
Surinam ys: 34.7... Gn. a. Ome: 2,669 736 241 3,646 2,801 588 536 3,925 
Orugnay.. ..). db. see ode cee. 221 10 252 483 500 115 542 Talon 
Wenezuela sis... bee ol. eee 53,197 | 131,325 2,755 | 187,277 65,007 | 141,692 1,702 | 208,401 
Grand Totals. ........... 183,304 | 174,471 | 52,200 | 409,975 || 216,075 | 188,418 64,129 | 468,621 


ee Oe a eel ee eee 
1 Less than $500. 
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Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of Canada’s 
imports and exports, with commodities shown by group and individually. 


11._Imports and Exports by Main Group 1954-56 


Imports 


1955 


Domestic Exports 


Total Trade! 


1954 1955 1956 


Group 
1954 
$000 
United Kingdom....... 392,472 
Agricultural and vege- 
table products....... 28,159 
Animals and animal 
PLOGUCES 4 rh heehee 10,539 
Fibres, textiles and 
textile products...... 89, 476 
Wood, wood products 
and paper res. tnen 5,108 
Tron and its products...| 129,895 
Non-ferrous metals and 
their products....... 48,998 
Non-metallic minerals 
and their products... 28,490 
Chemicals and _ allied 
DIOGUCES. hime 56. 18,590 
Miscellaneous commod- 
The ah 6 a ae tee 33,216 
United States.......... 


Agricultural and vege- 


table products....... 251, 286 
Animals and animal 

PEOCUCUS cro chrod dice 53,147 
Fibres, textiles and 

textile products...... 180, 813 
Wood, wood products 

ane ‘Papers? tas. <5 5055 149,925 


Iron and its products.. .}1, 143, 658]1, 432, 479]1, 939, 666 


Non-ferrous metals and 


their products....... 261,720 
Non-metallic minerals 

and their products...| 334,613 
Chemicals and _ allied 

PROGMCUSL EF ia. . cc ee 190, 489 
Miscellaneous commod- 

a SN AS San De ee 395,729 


All Countries........... 
Agricultural and vege- 


table products....... 540, 289 
Animals and animal 

DEQCUCLG Ee: ore sas 85, 412 
Fibres, textiles and 

textile products...... 333,324 
Wood, wood products 

andepaper ce ss cack 166,001 


Tron and its products... 
Non-ferrous metals and 

their products....... 
Non-metallic minerals 


and their products...} 599,216 
Chemicals and allied 

DLOMUCES's fica scares e's 220, 406 
Miscellaneous commod- 

TESA he eerie 468, 866 


$000 


400, 531 
29,341 
13,251 
95,396 


5, 813 
111,993 


50, 839 
32,009 
22,626 
39, 264 


269,514 

66, 943 
190, 962 
176, 996 


289, 037 
350, 550 
222,612 
453,085 


567,475 
107, 802 
381,613 
195, 959 


1,322, 497)1, 605, 968)2, 231,354 
357,185] 398,793 


663, 684 
260, 499 
530, 578 


1956 1954 1955 1956 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 
484,679} 653,408) 769,313 
29,927) 227,241] 272,142] 308,731 
15,208) 21,874) 17,859) 21,669 
103, 588 1,349 1,779 1,880 
6,277) 146,657} 157,983] 135,331 
162,939} 15,515] 30,486) 37,683 
72,757} 208,950] 247,783) 264,336 
34,012) 12,271 18,549} 19,207 
22,639) 15,676) 19,945) 21,283 
37,333 3,874 2,787 2,587 


321,765} 218,325 
73,065} 183,721} 181,457] 177,468 
190,054) 10,720) 10,257) 11,304 


205, 508)1, 107, 411}1, 221, 026]1, 248,918 
168,580} 225,315} 260,665 


392,0132) 470,223?) 535,7592 
98,413} 149,440] 224, 840 
77,8552] 85,1912} 84,9752 
65,115} 55,906) 75,392 


160,528} 199,334 


343, 180 
390,618 
250, 365 
447,445 


4,093, 196)4, 712, 370/53, 705, 449)/3, 881, 272/4, 281, 784| 4, 789, 746 


628,777} 803,481) 752,348) 974,964 
122,154) 269,861} 263,621] 260,249 
416,390) 20,969} 22,816] 22,568 


228, 208)1, 378, 354/1, 520, 921)1,514, 458 
300,692} 398,782) 458, 849 


491,539) 717,072?) 852,9232) 959,4712 
765,971] 145,573] 206,200) 292,100 
288,586) 153,238?) 183,5072| 182,854? 
532,469] 92,031} 80,666] 124,233 


$7000. $000 $000 


812, 7061, 050, 786)1, 174, 525/1,303, 111 


255,471] 301,672] 338,937 
32,793] 31,772) 37,547 
91,593} 97,671} 105,972 

151,815} 163,825] 141,716 

147,496] 144,361] 202,590 

258,339} 298,916] 337,487 
41,143] 51,121) 58,811 
34,439} 42,705} 43,979 
37,697} 42,481) 41,071 


2,961, 380)3, 452, 178}4, 161, 667/2, 317, 153/2, 559, 343/2, 818, 655||5, 328, 818|6, 064, 360/7, 040, 681 


466,454} 432,756) 522,529 
239,448] 251,254) 253,634 
193,706) 203,175} 203,731 


1,258,017/1,398, 887|1, 455, 496 
1,333, 465)1, 680, 037|2, 226, 555 


658,079] 764,105?) 884,0912 
440,033] 508,722) 622,996 
269,8272| 309,4472) 337,172? 
469,789} 515,977) 534,478 


3,040,113 /9, 063, 654) 10,568,592 
1,345, 947)1,323,580}1, 605, 870 
358,353} 375,099] 386,393 
358,216} 407,193) 442,239 


1,545, 164)1, 717, 869}1, 743,948 
1,649, 116)2,034,010/2, 721,720 


1,079,513?! 1,257,6022]1,457,0302 
752,560] 879, 553]1,066, 670 
375,5672] 446,0812] 473,6522 
575,677| 622,668) 671,070 


1Includes exports of foreign produce. 
chemicals to non-ferrous metals as of Jan. 1, 1957. 


2 Revised; uranium ores and concentrates transferred from 


FOREIGN TRADE BY COMMODITIES, 1952-56 


AGRICULTURAL AND VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTS WOOD AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


MILLION DOLLARS MILLION DOLLARS 
[200 = ee — 1,700 


1,100 -— aa L 


1,000 Exot et pee —{ 1,300 


ie —{ 1,100 


700 = = = 700 
600 = IMPORTS oe = — 500 
500 cae aime | IMPORTS | 300 
400 Oe | coset es 100 

ob BL iis thes 
0 iad csi leah 11 lah ote" [eisehowsiasn a, 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
AND PRODUCTS CHEMICAL AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
1,000 300 
EXPORTS ay ib IMPORTS tad Scns. * 
800 =| \ es — 250 


L 


6 
te EXPORTS 


IMPORTS pit 
) ee Pee See \ 2 ea | 150 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
IRON AND IRON PRODUCTS MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 
2,300 -— po 550 
ve IMPORTS [Seri at 
2,100 |— oy Le Bs Za 500 
: L Ae 
1;9:0.0:3;— ,; =! Re 450 
/ aa 
is OG | fi =| = 400 
IMPORTS y 
BH, ieee \ oe a iste 
ent ~“ 
rel ye 
1,300 x a |= 300 
1,100 |— s+ 250 
900 }— a Fk — 200 
700 |— ep) Hes — 150 
i EXPORTS 
500 sal ccd oan ace | Fe ee oe 100 
300 = he + 50 
rT 
oy ie cee MD Se (ee PO ts See ee ee Os 


1952 1953 1954 L255 1956 1952 ao 1954 1955 = 1956 
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12.—Leading Imports 1939, 1946 and 1953-56 


Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1956. 


Commodity 1939 1946 1953 1954 1955 1956 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts............+.++-+e00 42,831 | 130,287 | 401,856 | 380,219 | 445,875 | 628,521 
Automobile parts (except engines)...............-.005. 25,308 | 66,453 | 222,284 | 180,483 | 246,505 | 284,788 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined................... 39,650 | 89,483 | 213,094 | 212,787 | 229,779 | 271,291 
El6ctrica]l. apparatus 2.0. Dcwjosvtannwweos e eats aa steiclen's 27,891 | 47,788 | 198,275 | 207,539 | 226,715 | 257,292 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel).................. 32,336 | 53,376 | 124,813 | 97,563 | 129,679 | 234,709 
BIEACEOLS TANG GDATUSE. oor bras cnsdo costo sislieitnl Haan Mela mearanTs «© 15,003 | 45,620 | 126,354 | 82,814 | 115,375 | 159,627 
AGIBOIMODUCS; DASSENGET ois oc. siole..0's sete do dares Dowie cinseyeiese 13,725 | 25,209 | 79,454 | 60,846 | 83,726 | 125,539 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel)............... 2,340 8,411 58,327 | 59,680 | 50,290 | 123,088 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts................ 7,096 19,650 | 107,736 | 84,914 | 100,917 | 120,986 
Coal sbituminois 2. mene. sk a8 (. Pie. O- ae HOR. ee ee 19,640 | 77,052 | 94,680 | 70,445 | 74,453 | 96,516 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).................005. 5,550 9,448 | 111,803 | 100,397 | 138,091 91,304 
INOn-COMMMM OCIA 1GCIIS 2.25 «ch. ojesoisiejsmeute Jini Goro lies 1° 5, 430 14,173 | 60,923 | 56,763 | 72,929 | 83,098 
JEL WOES) Seep a. ate een ee Siem acelin im wat i ee ns Bie 1,650 | 338,066 | 65,151 | 70,921 | 77,754) 81,593 
Mourist purehases.2 060.06... AR tes jhe go. 2 Ree 9, 487 9,125 | 73,840 | 68,767 | 71,467 | 75,205 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 

SR Ree Se ee ie Se nS Ge gla 4 rae 5,915 | 22,7382 | 82,795 | 60,351 | 62,874 | 72,522 
CG Oe MON COMMS Merde pts oe sele.s teepipesmmton Goite « © <p eusioes 4,110 15,473 | 57,595 64,214.| 57,010 | 62,657 
CN MARE Eo. gs coho tore He te ines, LOR EE Peta es 10,935 | 54,163 | 55,906 | 46,012 | 53,400 | 62,130 
Paperboard, paper and products......:............005- 8,654 | 18,834] 39,208 | 48,558 | 52,690 | 61,954 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.0.p.............--- 12,321 ou l6s704|, 04,000) 46,1931) 575.000 Io Ol pode 
Gatton, TAyWiaae. 8 hoc Geae Cie gs Rese s «pope ak 17,176 | 42,812 | 55,494 | 52,441 | 61,031 | 58,748 
Susaraunreona... F060 be. i Sees. Sh. Ae. Se 9,983 | 32,416 | 47,491 | 51,519 | 52,312 | 55,828 
Barcels'ot smallivaluien a0). .j.. hides soo bette og lat eh 4,185 | 14,460} 32,396 | 40,637 | 41,639 | 49,371 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms..............---++++ 2,506 15,386 | 32,498 | 34,893 41,072 | 47,092 
PT COMOG LCS ROIS GL eS techie. eee ii sec ecclesia oie srs tie 1,949 6,493 | 17,804 | 15,134 | 30,442 | 45,846 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles.................... 6,941 12,222 | 35,672 | 33,860 | 39,039 | 44,793 
HeIrigeralors ANd ITCCZELS sched osc oe 4 bsg eae tio Riel es 0 1,189 5,201 55,530 | 38,863 43,935 | 44,622 
WEDera les ATOR A opt a> oe Gaye attra sim oaks ae 6 o Sroayen pi 6,150 | 25,748 | 29,250 | 33,028 | 38,852 | 43,694 
Cooking and heating apparatus and parts.............. 2,302 10,462 | 33,538 | 31,557 | 36,324] 41,717 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated..................5. 12,860 10,013 | 26,408 | 24,267 |} 44,'10 | 40,610 
Bogs stimber and lumber: ..). S00. . 0. S84.0s..:5 BERLE 3,767 6,035 | 23,585 | 23,995 | 382,773 | 40,555 
WUIGOUGA DI CSP ale 5:4 toes s oie os Setar ce go Mh a, ao vio ki Meme a 10,408 | 20,115 | 41,743 | 32,367} 31,948 | 40,191 
TRORVOUC EU He cf ie ib 6 i Siete SRI eta are PEST ob oh Mees 4,179 6,467 | 28,194 | 20,416 | 31,563 | 38,722 
cr pHEONrAu Ci BhCel nt fee cele ceciay Saar cake mrs ine nls ¢ 2,064 2,163 3,477 2,048 | 14,356 | 36,299 
MEAP OPE MEE Bs 2 Rta Lie Sys 5 aces: isa o/h eas nao ocass OE Seeeo Se 7,998 | 14,912 | 48,650 | 34,564 | 35,831 | 35,217 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter........ 8, 436 13,434 | 33,446 | 34,067 | 34,794 | 34,435 
ITER GS Se BR ain a Se meee cee riee sO eee 2,377 | 10,185 | 31,004 | 23,599 | 26,739 | 32,779 
GrbraS {TULtS. ALES ee Aerane sions abe te ee aes ante eee 8,860 | 34,632 | 26,506 | 31,272 | 29,903 | 32,596 
Monliianthracitewsisistiom. «blots sts lave stitial be 21,938 | 41,987 | 40,079 | 33,144 | 30,124 | 29,896 
Pogiksninted sr: cee pil: 2. ets Es... we eG 4,238 | 11,272} 21,378 | 23,891 | 26,035 | 27,950 


Drags -and ‘nigdiciness: « J3D.0 Lg. ANOS. Ade Gk ERI, 3,992 9,440 | 22,877 | 25.328 | 25,018 | 26,560 
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13.—Leading Domestic Exports 1939, 1946 and 1953-56 


Nore.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1956. 


rr a 
SSeS SSS eee 


Commodity 1939 1946 1953 1954 1955 1956 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 

Newsprint: 2s000% 5.654 to he ects Peete ee 115,687 | 265,865 | 619,033 | 635,670 | 665,877 | 708,385 
Wieatine secs s cen fone ces eee oe en ae OF 109,051 | 250,306 | 567,907 | 375,339 | 338,216 | 513,081 
Planks-and boards) it. cb. te leone ts een 48,829 | 125,391 | 282,736 | 324,724 | 385,313 | 326,445 
Wood*pulprve sf fs. Sel oee i See eee, ee. | BOS 31,000 | 114,021 | 248,675 | 271,418 | 297,304 | 304,536 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 25,950 | 51,390 | 173,378 | 182,392 | 210,971 | 234,806 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 57,934 | 55,205 | 162,542 | 182,154 | 215,169 | 222,909 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.................:| 52,396 34,940 | 117,351 | 127,334 | 163,924 | 194,206 
Enon Ore. feke. ceis tpt ab RD tek es ae 43 4,353 | 30,843 | 39,719 | 99,814 | 144,443 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined................... 1 — 6, 228 6,318 | 36,253 | 103,923 
Asbestos; unmanufactured.7s. oo. 0decnnsaccctoccses 2,902 | 23,839 | 83,973 | 82,566] 94,804] 99,895 
Che ee Keene remit Cc otra. aden mt Vegi Ly, 7, 882 9,688 | 136,729 | 89,363 | 76,461 | 94,977 
Zine, primary and semi-fabricated.................... 9,922 | 27,659 | 57,572 | 58,392 |} 70,5581 74,011 
Wheat floure.t?.. teeth uk ore cd eee eee 16,378 | 126,733 | 102,160 | 88,029} 74,442] 71,549 
Whisivy S200). SR RL eee .. A S 7,914 | 29,650} 63,086 | 59,156 | 60,682 | 68,660 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 

Pants...) ate... BeOS ee od eke > fai Sas AAG cb 6,975 | 28,662 | 67,821 | 70,819 | 72,206 | 63,937 
Fish? fresh and frozent’ 24... S08.55..4.081.9... ee 10,212 | 31,110} 51,219 | 56,650] 55,263 | 59,594 
Pulpwood). se. scidai a cron er ae ee 10,901 | 28,731 | 45,859 | 45,766 | 48,655 | 49,794 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)..............0.0005. 347 9,507 | 40,247 | 28,442 19,906 | 49,545 
ertilizers, chemical, 4 24. .b sas. oe. ievrsdss <4 meee 9,179 | 32,108 | 42,633 | 42,342] 56,296 | 49,211 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts...............0.ese0e. 11,6682} 16,6752) 38,6182] 38,1722) 35,789 | 47,130 
Uranium ores and concentrates...............e.eceeee. a ke se 8,056 | 26,5383 | 45,777 
Flaxseed (chiefly for crushing)..................e006. 1 11 11,546 | 13,717 | 31,279 | 43,624 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured.................0.4. 6,178 15,450 | 26,290 | 27,640 | 26,315 | 35,656 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated.................... 9,850 16,715 | 37,835 | 40,530 | 37,194 | 35,025 
Non-commercial items... 1252, 2 Sie, | See 2,402 | 39,951 | 20,295 | 21,054] 25,227 | 34,000 
Scrap iron and steel..... Pe cacags, A texans. heat eo Sree alt 1,021 166 15, 877 15,868 | 20,936 | 30,427 
Plywoods snd weneers?.£6..... 202. 25. 4. 388.21... 88 1,608 12,026 | 19,025 | 21,555 | 30,104] 29,020 
Abrasives cartificial erude..: ae <5... dofes. ds. «| anes 4,380 | 11,727 | 28,976 | 27,222} 26,942 | 28,389 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms..................... 351 1,540 9, 456 19,994 | 27,365 | 26,577 
Purging imdressed | Hue rele Bly ies Aree 14,130 | 30,928 | 21,070} 22,997 | 28,287 | 25,893 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel).................. 3, 864 7,528 | .16,863 5,393 | 20,313 | 25,719 
DEMISlOM EME te 22 58.5044 88s iio ciaen aoa eae oe ite sees 8,225 | 11,211 | 20,913 | 24,182 | 29,145] 24,546 
Bish, (curede (cv stoss ntsc dete te ee Ae 3,884 | 13,808 | 22,271 | 23,341 | 23,939 | 22,835 
Electrical apparatus,'niolp. es denies ke 3,229 | 20,939 | 37,705 | 22,913 | 20,700} 21,407 
Ferro-alloys).2?<)1 S00 25. |. SPO. 1 BOA, be 2,477 9,485 | 17,207 6,648 | 13,165 | 21,177 
Oil sded cake atid méal. 0... $8.4. 41a. .| SOS 279 58 8, 222 7,746 | 15,431 | 20,891 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets (iron and steel) 2,691 3,328 | 29,508] 11,212 | 33,695 | 20,749 
Molluscs and crustaceans; .... os. d... ced94e0s00e cele ot 8,542 14, 162 17,588 | 17,322 | 20,246] 20,554 
Neon errous.oes, 1.0.00. co- -t mace oho Loses es Lack 1,049 1,107 13,306 11,604 14,667 | 20,406 
Automobile parts (except engines)...............0..--. 2,992 21,110 16,999 15,375 | 20,333 19,969 
SE Rc Ra a a Sea Ss a SE ee el eae nies eee 


1 Less than $500. 2 Revised to include exports of machine needles. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of any 
importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom and 
from the United States during the calendar years 1954-56 are given in Table 14 while 
corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 15. 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 


The tables in this Section present Canada’s trade according to three alternative 
classifications other than the classification by component material used in Section 4. 


16.—Imports according to Degree of Manufacture by Leading Countries 1955 and 1956 


Country 


North America! 
United States 


ener eee era ee eesese ses eoesee 


Ce 


Ce 
CC 
ee 


Cubs Wek ors eS. ea ee Seen ae 
Honduras 
Mexico 


Coe Cerne reece eeere ree eee ee 6 tie OS 
CC Ce es 
e(eisie’s oe) a) ele euaesene sa lege 0” s 


South America! 
British Guiana 
Argentina, 
Brazil 


Hetador: case ee ee 


Northwestern Europe! 
United: Kingdoms as Pees oe nee 
Belgium and Luxembourg 
Denmark 
IWPaneer anette eee ee ee 
Germany, Federal Republic 
Netherlands 
Sweden 


Ce 


eC 
Ce 
CC 


ests). Pie) @) e%e. ee. ee #676 eles eke is, 
ec ce er ee er 


Cee 


Eastern Europe! 
Czechoslovakia 


Arabia 


Tere ewer nee reerseseseseseereesee 


aye fe. @iey/el4'6) 681 = 66 eo 0, 6 ae ele o Oiipt she \e)\sf'0\ <) 418 


a 8.8) sd © bile ve| v,\6.9)-6, (0) 016 0) 9's ¢ @shelyiee)e:0 60 


Ceylon gente ho fae ne on cae oe ae 
Hong Kong 
India 


#10) 9. Sum @eirs= "es! 01\0) ole 0 © 61 Os) ence. ulfeliel 4).46) 9) 601.60 06 6 
Ce ee ee ry 


ohsre’ 0) 4-06, a\6).cial ques Gis clp ave Seles ete)’ < 


Mauritius and Sevehelles eae AE St Tsotsi § 
Union of South Africa 


sewer eee reser eee 


ee ey 


Oceamish: 3 5c /20p shal = oe ee ee 
Australiana cance Sits: Meee cee ee ae 
GUS. (Se ee tree oe Meee 
New Zealand 


Totals, Imports................. 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


1956 
Fully or 
Raw Fartly | Chiefly 
; anu- 
Materials txetused Manu- 
factured 
$000 $000 $000 
488, 491 173,038 | 3,508,977 
488, 181 173,014 | 3,500,472 
88,031 24,599 50,297 
—_ 2,660 1,973 
12, 430 10,906 1,297 
7,916 2,046 1,089 
2,328 6, 448 3,503 
7,068 11 1 
38, 456 292 2,951 
155 — 37,964 
7,500 — 11 
274,292 10,273 21,149 
9,343 9,375 1,779 
2,136 78 22413 
30, 732 745 Snoo 
22,973 i 82 
4,471 2 25 
197, 106 _— 11,295 
23, 468 51,548 662,020 
13,328 44, 405 426,946 
782 3,535 48,411 
1,249 14 4,920 
335 1,205 31,060 
3,876 709 84, 763 
3,071 1,374 19,331 
517 133 16, 653 
87 3 Dap4 98 \) 
1,815 3,135 28, 508 
1,207 1,560 22,200 
344 1,399 3,985 
1,199 1,189 8,913 
137 10 5,528 
47,258 178 2,906 
24,709 _— 3 
19,588 _ 13 
37,275 14,821 102, 448 
1,064 3,619 11,881 
fed 25 4,447 
3, 290 284 27.028 
22,360 5,811 387 
2,467 14 3, 240 
3,872 2,443 54,511 
19,146 13,3138 2,768 
6, 220 1 1,056 
5 OD —_ 
2,834 4,155 1,412 
16, 068 19,029 14,376 
8,127 8,367 9,816 
a 6,265 2 
yiloo 4,173 393 
$96, 968 $11,122 | 4,397,363 


1955 
Fully or 
if Raw : ese Chie’ 
aterials anu- 
factured factured 
$000 $000 $000 
431,476 122,059 | 2,902,640 
431,198 122,040 | 2,898,945 
71,824 22, 741 41,754 
— 5,761 2,474 
7,991 6,347 1229 
7,780 1,396 665 
2,216 5, 663 aldo 
1,644 22 —_— 
25,512 260 3,042 
276 — 30,447 
8,919 2 117 
242,518 8,910 22,233 
9, 469 7,758 1,080 
1,381 7 3,027 
26, 295 1,047 8,405 
22,202 38 15 
5,168 1 18 
173, 261 — 14,017 
18,972 46,813 505,573 
11,898 39,955 348, 679 
639 2,969 25, 443 
898 30 3,342 
440 1,241 23,335 
1,004 664 53,935 
3, 228 ibe Mei 15,947 
567 79 11,506 
71 ) 19, 285 
2,408 3,230 21,567 
1,660 1,473 15,369 
560 1,091 4,070 
909 437 4,363 
109 20 2,750 
27,302 111 4,356 
6, 983 — 2 
17,909 — 11 
40,714 11,965 78,454 
2,418 3,051 10,111 
1,48 39 4,402 
ATOM 1,369 29,057 
25,171 3,335 304 
844 15 2, 267 
3,498 1,936 31,284 
16, 632 11,859 2,621 
4,513 7,739 906 
3,040 1,901 1,314 
14, 953 16,825 15,156 
6,515 9,120 10,660 
2 5,015 
8,317 2,592 1, 408 
867, 703 244,949 | 3,599, 718 
2 Less than $500. 
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17.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture by Leading 
Countries 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw | Jetty | Chiefly || Raw | 4artly | Chiesy 
Materials mbes Manu-_ || Materials an Manu- 
factured factured factured factured 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 

INDUUA OR UNONICAl ne his owe eel 541,191?) 983,552 | 1,037,288] 697,322 | 1,019,072 | 1,106,9652 
HETETUC SO UAUOS ny cio ce eh cciocientaecs ete 539,959 2 983,403 | 1,035,981: 696,387] 1,018,914 1,103 3542 
Central America and Antilles!........... 7,285 12,933 101,273 8,323 15,610 112, 866 
WSELDDIACLOSE Sri crehe noice ec ae eee, 836 590 3,341 408 686 , 627 
JIGS ATU LORS, Ak inane Sn le aa SSI hel 2o 207 11,574 1,301 406 15,515 
Prinidad atid @obarO...... oss .cuse sce. 1,796 483 10,346 2,082 589 9, 820 
‘ATIC GAR AE 5 ei Re 1,571 1,684 10,655 367 1,845 13,159 
Wominican Republic: oo .<us..scees ack 176 165 3, 827 245 186 4,554 
COAG, eh ne a ae eg Se 438 5,042 31,647 1,535 6,701 31,119 
TE PEEY ALCS Re ik Set a a oe a ae 13 19 2eto2 81 54 7,613 
Moreen Oe tCOmen ry. ea as 348 2,865 6,502 1,039 2s0le 6,409 
South Americaly. .. 0.0. 020.00... 5.04 G 10,329 13,535 70,456 13,134 15,201 72,773 
BE Ltish GUNARa crs corm ode eer ee 478 105 2,080 724 9 3,532 
NOME CTAE 6.2 To) eh gs eR en ea aa 504 2,789 8,540 112 2,960 gh 
LBYPTEAI ee JaMer Ss Sea Ae ad Deen ee, en aie 139 2,433 8,948 353 3,366 9,308 
( SUS TERS Bie oy Soa ale a a a a 11 1,265 2,545 4] 1,027 Syd0n 
SOM SUN STE ns ee eee A 2,115 3,506 17,071 967 2,851 Le 7 72 
LAST SBR th 6.6 oes A A aL LO ee 631 1,464 3,907 4,286 1,440 5,612 
MEDOZUCIR oe Seater sia oe meen 2,505 1,550 26,700 8,545 2,399 28,391 
Northwestern Europe!.................. 490, 209 417,761 198, 532 605, 626 395, 628 229, 396 
WinttedeISing dons sa... clskaccQekcecss 294, 950 349, 704 124, 658 330,726 324,761 157,219 
LATISJ ROT: oS in oe SRS Se ae eee a D207. 1,388 1,380 1,670 1,861 1, 683 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 36, 823 7,138 9, 423 42,905 6,709 8,238 
rances sparen ie; sk ae. o 9,308 16,003 17,262 16, 434 19, 255 17,467 
Germany, Federal Republic............ 53,681 23,646 13, 424 91,746 27,084 15,267 
LARELGU CTs. te 8 eg 7,146 2,000 3,129 6, 209 i222 Zito 
INKS ETB ie I Se set a 26,496 11,0338 10, 159 35, 887 8,668 10,004 
INCE. os chide E> RO eee eee 41,578 383 5,070 54,738 239 2,706 
ICC UE a es he: eee sian 1,003 2,028 4,591 2,712 1,931 3,251 
Suylieverd Gy Nols A Bo os Ae 14,835 2,970 7, 834 21,349 3,212 8,975 
Southern Europe!....................... 11,853 14,159 17,233 18,922 19, 468 13,163 
GREY cee Rs hte os ee 6,811 10, 145 10,697 14, 202 15, 267 8,276 
Pale t eee: lessee ess lec eer 57 2,585 1,568 261 2,020 2,065 
Eastern Europe!......................... 4,891 3,828 3,951 | 69, 882 1,264 1,700 
KOZECHOSlOV AGA che ae oils occ o oases ecce 34 461 567 24,373 73 111 
TPs es ae ae se ee nee 3,447 540 iV) 17,788 113 17 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..... _ 2,290 390 23, 726 710 169 
DiGdle-Bast--. crores eee cae cas 25622 2,417 7,069 2,056 2,728 7,203 
CSL (AR a earns ame Seaeaaieal 73,302 19,356 74, 694 85,908 45,169 76,001 
LLROni Se | Se, Snr ane eee 689 5,194 18,786 138 7,341 18,235 
Je eheret 1 6Ce) ids a eee epee a ree 750 782 5,722 946 793 5, 287 
PIM SSE be Soe gn Ee ot 9 564 5,628 1,595 16 8,891 
PURER Les MEMORY MARS clin s40 hoy SeaGRo ove, 6 (o's: a. eb sae sie 71,498 10, 481 8,913 82, 852 34,728 10, 290 
PIN ELUD DING Sea ete AS sets Shc cw Ses aries 79 418 17, 639 82 886 17,093 
eptier Africats. 23... 2. 825.06... 2 10,298 18, 606 46, 458 10,034 15,104 57,695 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.. 380 Daas 1,419 698 2,382 1,599 
Uni OMMOLDBOULNOATTICS,.. -... cose hes Ona. 9,285 13,751 32,990 8,915 10, 623 45,079 
CLOGEV ENG S22 aa 4 ean a ant 2,590 29,095 55,016 1,571 20,585 49,379 
FUE AEE reg vay. LYSIS) he aE yori aoe dl sangre 2,355 24,185 31,942 1, 406 15,234 31,108 
LSS VSTTA STC oe oe 72 3,003 19, 269 29 3,071 14, 894 
Totals, Exports.................. 1,154,5712) 1,515,244 | 1,611, 969°] 1,512,7762] 1,549,829 | 1,727,1402 


1Includes other countries not specified. 


fully and chiefly manufactured to raw materials as of Jan. 1, 1957. 
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18._Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 


1955 and 1956 


All 


Countries 


$000 


103, 194 


United 


Kingdom 


$000 


1,333 
114 
23, 955 


1956 


United 


States 


$’000 


122, 457 
12,079 
44,201 


All 


Countries 


$'000 


131, 830 
12,948 
80,7238 


1955 
Origin United | United 
Kingdom States 
$’000 $’000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN F'ARM Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw. materials. ers. ote ose ecole einacias 522 94,539 
Partly. manitaccured deere om ee aye ae 62 6,558 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 24,794 38,381 
Totals wiiclat@rops..-).biaamanes et eto 25,378 139,477 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw Waterials oe; aiadoc aces cae eae. 2,619 24,350 
Parthyomanuiactured surge ed soaa as 18, 327 8,241 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 50, 492 16,730 


45, 862 
31,275 


3,107 
18,272 


29, 956 
8,216 
19,238 


52,680 
32,799 


Totals, Animal Husbandry. ........2.5.05 


All Canadian Farm Products— 


149,055 
38, 933 
165,976 


4,440 
18,386 


152, 413 
20,295 
63, 439 


184,511 
45,747 
185,925 


250, 830 
78,126 
256, 457 


2,135 


82,799 
15, 221 


250, 557 
83, 188 
285,941 


9,353 
57 
10,766 


9,647 


260, 183 
78,183 
267, 224 


4,550 
598 


89,179 
15,250 


260, 203 
83,238 
298, 306 


354,024 
85,785 
330,961 


205, 255 
27,300 
200, 123 


382 , 387 
96, 136 
366, 664 


55,215 
31,332 


5,522 
18,272 


36,336 
8, 245 
27, 289 


62,327 
32,849 
117, 567 


Raw. materials ss .o0.b Sanson aoe eee 3,141 118, 889 
Pant) yamianutacoured gs sce. aaeeenens 18,389 14,799 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 75, 286 55,111 
Totats, CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS....... 96,815 188, 799 
Foreign Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw Mavenialserer a otetad. wane aoa cooel ere 1,065 97, 865 
Partly manutactureds):<o5.!qs%. aceon: 1,623 13,199 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 28,792 136,158 
hotalss Lield. Crops. <staderca acct erin tes 31,480 247 , 222 
Animal Husbandry— 
Riawaniatertalsnpics <abtoco acaeice merreene ¢ 1,778 6, 668 
Partly manufactured ¢neeateec. «eens es 4 26 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 527 7,174 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 2,308 13, 868 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
Rawimateriales:.cucth seein oo ee quree 2,843 104, 533 
Parthy-manulachured e.2 sae an ae ee ea: 1,627 tone25 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 29,319 143, 332 
Torats, Forr1IGN FARM PRODUCTS........ 33,788 261,090 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
PUB Wala UGrLa 1S Mere eaters tet extn rene 1,587 192, 403 
Partly manuiactured sae aes e ees 1,685 19,757 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 53,585 174, 539 
otals All HieldiC@ropsi: Sagat. <-ee oee 56, 858 386, 699 
All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw-inatenials 2 vse ata ee ae 4,396 31,018 
Partly manttactureds. sec tasss see ee 18,330 8, 268 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 51,019 23,905 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 73,746 63,190 


188,785 


83,570 


71,870 


212,742 


2 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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18.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 
1955 and 1956—concluded 


1955 1956 
Origin United | United All United ) United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Farm Origin—concl. 
All Farm Products— 
MGA MIACCTIAIS |b oon sa ee cds ew ewiees 5,983 223,421 409, 239 8,990 241,591 444,714 
Partly manufactured.................. 20,016 28, 024 117,117 18,985 35,545 128,985 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 104, 605 198, 444 433, 200 113,834 227,411 484,231 
Totals, Farm Origin..................... 130, 604 449,889 959, 555 141,869 504,548 | 1,057,930 
Wildlife Origin 
Raw materials.........::. ieciaGio Dera Re seas 1,021 8,893 11,376 853 7,676 10,071 
TAREE EY MMANULACLETCOLY 25.0 225.006 k eGt cle © 139 2,161 2,367 47 2,494 2,664 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 190 622 822 57 543 636 
Totals, Wildlife Origin................... 1,350 11,677 14,566 958 | 10,713 13,371 
Marine Origin 
FESPA TNA LOIS) ee trpeisth og ores 5 and o ccsleieis ce e.tce.« 54 Sal 4,201 81 3,720 5,072 
PALLY MANU ACLULEC 4 sects 0gs-cisls. « cre ovsate visa — — _ — — — 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 375 6, 133 10,093 399 4,730 13,993 
Totals, Marine Origin................... 429 9,303 14,294 480 8,450 19,065 
Forest Origin 
LEMaWe MIR bOLIG Stee nce hepitiss a5 axe 5 ald cerca 2 10,013 10,176 2 15, 289 15,598 
POAT ULVOteaAMUraCuUre dt .. «st n.+ «oc cle ols nine a0. 36 37,576 41,655 26 48,342 53,140 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 5,785 132, 620 148, 581 6,280 145, 269 164,393 
Totals, Forest Origin................... 5,822 180,209 200, 413 6,306 208,900 239,101 
Mineral Origin 
AE MeRVs A DaUCOT URIS ete ee wkd ilete\c.gieiee ss 0.0) 86 4,788 185,510 432,471 3,404 219,392 520, 698 
Pariiy myanuractureg 4... occos.< 0 Gece cdo 19,147 45, 558 73,644 24,732 78, 080 116, 409 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 182,747 | 1,908,687 | 2,249,268 253,137 | 2,448,393 2,943,911 
Totals, Mineral Origin.................. 206,683 | 2,189,756 | 2,755,383 281,273 | 2,745,865 | 3,581,019 
Mixed Origin 
A WATUUCTIAIS 5. ceicke ore Sicie ob aves Spams oat 50 185 240 _— 512 811 
Petit lveTTUAINITACLULCE fy cc << s-ee oo fas bocce 8 616 8,720 10, 165 615 8,553 9,924 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 54,978 652, 439 757, 754 53, 238 674, 125 790,198 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................... 55, 644 661,344 768,160 53, 853 683,190 800, 933 
Recapitulation 
Meaw materials, 7.006055 000.0.. gece cee ' 11,898 431,193 867, 703 13,328 488,181 | . 996,963 
Partly manufactured.,................... 39,955 122, 040 244,949 44,405 173,014 311, 122 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......... 348,679 | 2,898,945 | 3,599, 718 426,946 | 3,500,472 | 4,397,363 
SEE RTE ON OUBIS tooo dois inxs tanec. 409,531 | 3,452,178 | 4,712,370 484,679 | 4,161,667 5,705,449 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refers to all commodities of which the basic 
raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products’’ covers materials or commodities 
such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 2 Less 


than $500. 
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19.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 


1955 and 1956 


All 
Countries 


$000 


551, 192 
7,966 
181,525 


52,318 
11,616 


603,510 
19, 582 
226, 482 


———$=$P | | | | _—_— S 


————————S. | ——— — ——— ————— | || _—_— SEE 


2,342 
18,458 


551,192 
10,309 
199,973 


_ | | | ES ees 


1955 
Origin United | United 
Kingdom States 
$’000 $’000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN FarM PRopucts—! 
Field Crops— 
TVA WAM StORIAlS yas" col. roe aerate Moree ohare 231, 492 80, 962 
IPALblysTmanacoureGs<. seer ste see 2 3,445 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 40,018 71,041 
Hbovalss Field CrOpsie aetna ieee eee 271,509 155, 448 
Animal Husbandry— 
Rawitnaterals)a+iacasetor cae eeeeeee Der lia 38, 463 
Wartlyzmanvlacturedenes.. sn eoecec ee 1,879 5, 167 
Fully or chiefly manufactured,.......... 4,191 21,971 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 8, 786 65,601 
All Canadian Farm Products— 
Raw nia. terials np Sieraoeac. ce nce cee 234, 209 119, 426 
Partly manuiacvured ccna cheese 1,879 8,612 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 44,208 93,011 
ToTaLs, CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS....... 280, 296 221,049 
FoREIGN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Rawamaterials...cccsr. see ce ee — —_ 
Partlymanulactured sean. meee 191 1,944 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 740 9,035 
Tovalss Maeldt@rops..6 nice ke cea eee 931 10,979 
Animal Husbandry— 
aw materisisnws 6 oe cok cas deer teres _ _ 
Partly, manutactured .......-<. 460028025: — — 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... — 6 
Totals, Animal Husbandry..............-. a 6 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
IVA Wal a terials acd. .6 ache aeuk lock acme: — — 
Partly mam aCoULeU ne tee een ee 191 1,944 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 740 9,041 
Torats, ForEIGN Farm PrRopucts........ 931 10, 985 
ALL FaRM PRopucts— 
All Field Crops— 
BUS WINUCEIDIS 2/8 P verismic. abe eae 231, 492 80, 962 
Bar oly. AMAMILAGLUTGC nea. specie seniors 192 5,389 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 40,757 80,075 
Lotals eAlle@held«@ rons: ne eee eee 272,441 166, 427 
All Animal Husbandry— 
UA WAINALGEIALS wseny thy teen <cten ee eee rd. Tbilyd 88, 463 
aril Var aUACUULAC tech sere eer eee 1,879 5, 167 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 4,191 21,977 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 8,786 65, 608 


1956 

United United All 
Kingdom States Countries 

$000 $000 $000 
257,245 109, 494 758, 780 
-- 3, 663 8,617 
50,914 80,635 195,099 
308, 158 193,792 962, 496 
3,461 34,399 49,050 
1,554 6,085 11,667 
5,495 19,998 43 , 245 
10,510 60, 482 103, 962 
260, 706 143,893 807, 830 
Rt) 9,749 20, 284 
56, 409 100, 632 238,344 
318, 669 254,274 | 1,066,458 
—_ 310 310 
62 1,864 2,425 
930 9,496 19,140 
991 11,671 21,875 
= 3 Sat 
= 3 4 
== 310 310 
62 1,864 2,425 
930 9, 499 19,144 
991 11,673 21,879 
257, 245 109, 805 759,090 
62 5,527 11,042 
51,843 90,131 214, 239 
309, 150 205, 462 984,371 
3,461 34, 399 49 , 050 
1,554 6,085 11,667 
5,495 20,001 43 , 249 
10,510 60,485 103, 966 


_—_—— | | || _ ESS EEE le"! 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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19.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture 
1955 and 1956—concluded 
1955 1956 
Origin United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
All Farm Products— 
BREE OVE NTL A COPIALS 5.0.5. 5 fs ete) Mo scosere habe eens 234, 209 119, 426 603,510 260, 706 144, 203 808,140 
Partly manufactured.................. 2,070 10,556 21,924 1,615 11,612 22,709 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 44,948 102,052 244,940 57,339 110, 132 257,488 
Totals, Farm Origin.................... 281, 227 232, 034 870,375 319, 660 265,947 | 1,088,337 
Wildlife Origin 
Raw materials........... by ae emer 4,657 20, 200 28, 409 4,229 20,879 25,967 
NEATLY IMaIPAC CUTE ta ce voces Oke ecet ae: 25 918 1,498 10 553 Wott 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 7 413 440 3 491 528 
Totals, Wildlife Origin................... 4,689 24, 566 30,347 4, 242 21,923 27,807 
Marine Origin 
NEAT PECTS tA AE SONG a cies so 0 MRieehe ss 18 75,039 76,123 1 79,176 80,417 
Psa TBS aA SEU CLULLO GL ct oynyoremsueoonaroncic eect torouians 26 654 680 — 601 601 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 5,214 15,920 51,340 8,062 16, 450 51,702 
Totals, Marine Origin................... 5,208 91,612 128,144 8,063 96,227 132,720 
Forest Origin 
PRU WANE A LOTUS, White cic ets 6 eae s ort ittedewtia® 7,619 52,013 65, 426 6,304 55, 057 66, 826 
Martly Manwiactured .)....4 le cscs osteo var 110, 474 536,026 718,250 75, 852 526, 109 666,912 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 39,918 633, 384 737,761 53,190 667, 826 780, 843 
Totals, Forest Origin................... 158,012 | 1,221,422 | 1,521, 437 135,346 | 1,248,993 | 1,514,582 
Mineral Origin 
REEWaTIMADOLIAISO sc) hone akan e's wb elias vs oes 48, 447 267,675] 378,530 59, 486 395,2683} 529,6213 
ParclysManuiaccured 6 «sds > sce dened esis oe 237,109 434, 838 772,268 247,274 479 , 427 857, 409 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 16,225 173,592 308, 641 17,636 174,923 371,032 
Totals, Mineral Origin................... 301, 781 876, 1053] 1,509, 4385 324,396 | 1,049, 618%] 1,758, 0623 
Mixed Origin 
NA WAMIATONIOIS Fe. . 2 ckGiebil-s« one ade Sele — 2,572 2,574 ~ 1,803 1,805 
Partly manwlactured:t. siss4 soos ole dels oeldle — 411 624 611 887 
Fully or chiefly manufactured...........- 18,345 110, 6203 218, 8472 20,990 133, 533 3 265, 5463 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................... 18,345 113, 603° 22250443 20,999 135, 9478 268, 2393 
Recapitulation 
Raw materials... ..........cccees cee ees 294, 950 539, 9593} 1,154,5713 330, 726 696, 3873} 1,512, 7763 
Partly manufactured................... 349, 704 983,403 | 1,515,244 324, 761 | 1,018,914 | 1,549,829 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... 124,658 | 1,035,981! 1,611,9693] 157,219 | 1,103,3543) 1,727,140 
Grand Totals. 065. ...60 60s beets 769,313 | 2,559,343 | 4,281,784 812,706 | 2,818,655 | 4,789,746 


a 


1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers to commodities actually produced, in 
“Foreign Farm Products’ covers materials or commodities such as 


their original state, on Canadian farms. 


Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 


$500. 
Jan. 1, 1957. 


3 Revised: uranium ores and concentrates transferred from Mixed Origin to 


2 Less than 
Mineral Origin as of 
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29.—Imports according to Purpose by Group 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Producers’ Materials.................... 155,092 890,281 | 1,469, 626 203,162 | 1,120,409 | 1,866,963 
Farm Materials— ; 
Rod derscsiee oe eee ae eine ok 56 15,076 15,141 3 28, 228 28,540 
Rertilizerse ee soe eee oes also a 154 11,088 13,094 162 11,797 13,750 
Seeds trae Ret... ee Rae ORR eee 379 3,250 4,509 1,029 6, 463 8,365 
Other! See ss. WR a ce 805 9,968 12,027 1,020 10,373 13,080 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 1,393 39,383 44,771 2,214 56, 862 63,735 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
Foods and beverages...............-- 270 4,472 9,655 460 3,405 11,015 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............ — 1,883 2,822 — 1,916 2,782 
Textile, clothing, cordage............. 64,955 141,178 278, 623 716105 135,534 297,671 
Fur and leather goods................ 7,214 29,910 42,713 8,307 29,985 44,620 
Sawmillgaet.2 2a ee Ba eas 6 — —- —_— — eo — 
Rubber industries. eer 660 19,294 47,567 1,088 19,872 45,850 
©therimanufacturesteecs.....-k.neeahe 62, 184 522,694 871,040 85, 863 664,402 | 1,112,212 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials. ... 135, 283 719,431 | 1,252,420 167, 424 855,114 | 1,514,149 
Building and Construction Materials..... 18,382 128,899 169,794 33,477 205, 933 286, 468 
Other Producers’ Materials............. 33 2,569 2,641 47 2,501 2,611 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 68,199 844, 294 953, 853 90,498 | 1,129,982 | 1,284,428 
RUE 6 0 | 2k 9 aA lib INR «hd 3 Mar 4,664 177,921 186, 475 4,472 231,920 Sod) 
Commerce and industry................ 63,535 666,373 767,379 86,027 898,062 | 1,042,873 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 3, 792 198,071 248,572 2,012 222,890 277,148 
Riel Ot FReeer eee. SE MS onile 184,110 234, 466 2,415 207,379 261, 482 
Hléctricityst.ae, seston «anne eee — 679 679 —_ 562 562 
UUDTICANIS et sees aa Re Soke ee 80 13, 282 13, 428 97 14,948 15,105 
Transportes Sees eerce diverter 46,739 558, 208 613, 939 48,732 603, 298 672,095 
GH FeO ios fs ha Niece ann tit 23,414 382, 815 414, 234 83, 835 471,068 523, 868 
A esl PR Goh RS ak a oe or eee Se 265 16,574 16, 839 2,369 10,307 12,695 
Water 2b Say Se ee eae cs 870 9,951 11,360 709 9,891 11,304 
Aircral tz Jae. Sans. cS TE Be eo eI, BS. 22,190 148, 868 171,506 11,819 112,032 124, 227 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 
En Gustry,. 454..55)-nee -hee-5 ee ae: 4,772 38, 235 47,333 6,738 45,633 58, 452 
INCNVEEISID GMa terial eed 435 6,899 7,528 423 7,249 7,930 
Conta inerst eee iis ase eee: 4,148 23,104 She2to 6,054 27,908 39,658 
Oph Fee eee Aecciiokats idbosns tnbee 4 190 8,232 8,530 262 10, 476 10, 864 
Consumer Goods........................ 89, 448 513,647 912, 236 94,755 565,973 | 1,001,452 
LOUGS = Seer Aces Bion Sie oa ee rae 12,565 155,077 317,419 13,087 178, 564 348, 200 
GM OTA LOS es oles. tate k ein cite, tee 12,380 24,219 124,649 11,9382 32, 435 139,511 
SIMO KersusSuDDlles it maccciuc. - «cides. 415 3,204 4,130 549 8,130 4,343 
Clothme steer es ke es eee 18,584 23, 800 54, 806 20, 209 23,470 61,347 
Household! goods: 2.7... eee 30,513 153,714 206, 956 31,359 169, 802 228,785 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc............... 1,946 10,586 29,189 2,189 9,811 31,795 
Books, educational supplies, etc.......... 3, 829 57,291 66,031 §, 183 59,554 70,393 
Recreational equipment, etc............. 4,596 41,545 53,038 4,760 41,001 54,923 
Medicalisuppliess ete... 2.o..h eee 8,038 35, 043 42,435 3,756 387,643 46,313 
Other. Aare 5, Ree east 1,582 9,138 13,583 Uefen. 10,564 15,843 _ 
Munitions and War Stores, n.0.p........ 5,696 50,412 58,121 5,406 51,692 61,028 
Live Animals for Food................... 1 1,027 1,028 3 1,898 1,901 
Unelassified o..5 2 eee eee 26,793 358, 004 407, 663 32,874 419,891 481, 982 
Totalss imports eee 400,531 | 3,452,178 | 4,712,370 484,679 | 4,161,667 | 5,705,449 


1 Less than $500. 
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21.—Exports according to Purpose by Group 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$’000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
Producers’ Materials..................... 703,757 | 2,073,8131] 3,396,921) 734,886 | 2,293, 4481] 3,833, 4691 
Farm Materials— 
BIO CLEPQA ce ene eee on tee ee he ak 66,485 3, 217 143,310 64,396 71,487 170,194 
mortalimersens is: Sal as > ocats Linen 52 45,152 56, 877 14 42,331 49,641 
SSG ER SES SR a 1,595 10,002 17, 466 1,236 12,415 19,141 
Mer Any Marea ot sede es eels beet. 2 1,577 1,594 — 1,643 1,722 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 68, 132 109, 948 219, 247 65, 646 127,876 240,698 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
Food and beverages.................. 148, 274 11,558 339,216 176, 850 20,239 515,368 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies............ 227302 8 26,555 12, 824 13 17,3d02 
Textiles, clothing, cordage............ 1,118 1,944 9, 402 1,201 2,617 8,308 
Fur and leather goods................ 7,953 30, 962 47,539 7,541 29,575 46,369 
"OREN ea UL CEE 1 BeBe sao aa eee 772 2,625 4,444 1,422 2,394 4,851 
TRO IDOE INO USUTICS «axis s ehdviecicuwe Sales 4 440 449 — 407 414 
Other manufactures.................5. 379,326 | 1,595,5013] 2,295, 8261 425,509 | 1,818,4551] 2,608, 9231 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials. ... 559,777 | 1,643,0391) 2,723, 4311 625,348 | 1,868,7001] 3,201,565! 
Building and Construction Materials..... 75, 816 319,271 451, 450 43, 889 294, 873 387,578 
Other Producers’ Materials............. 32 1,555 2,793 2 2,000 3,628 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 8,542 139,354 213,678 10, 032 144,131 224,770 
[Barrie re eye ret AUUN spoT Were ear rtd 287 76,506 91,378 362 69,451 84,249 
Commerce and industry................ 8,255 62, 848 122,300 9,670 74, 680 140,521 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 4,288 19,830 26, 422 3,154 29,008 37,625 
Fuel... NIM ae hatsce's ve oe we eis cama se ees 4,288 9,210 15,607 3,154 14,562 22,063 
ilSctrieri ype ts eee ies bk eS _— 10,613 10,616 _— 15,193 15,195 
PRA rAC ATS Fs 95. oP a sdccre hiowrbele sel&averadoes — 7 199 _ 22 368 
POT ATESD OLE. ek ook tcsc cso ermests china doc 507 23, 669 89,089 389 35,143 121,395 
OEIe Serre er aere Oke een oe he eee 319 8,991 48,338 233 4,125 49,818 
UG HIRSET ASE SPSS YE TEID Slate ShLlae Ake cole ee = 223 14, 680 _ 737 T3507) 
WE LGr mare eeeta tetas PEC lic tes e6 2 1,965 6,166 2 1,670 8, 456 
PATE CERI eet eR cia. abc oidalerarslslarntvd ane 188 17,490 19,906 157 28,611 49,545 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 
ERRUCISURS CO ee oon Ae ne Soo 801 5,184 10,984 765 5,889 11,358 
COSINE NTITETES J, 05 heh RAISE 2p ee Ae ee 801 5,183 10, 868 764 5, 887 11,250 
Cer eee ace het eee oe oe =— 1 116 2 J 107 
Consumer Goods........................ 36, 864 221, 383 395,643 44,097 235,097 409,039 
LEED OYS Et Ana AR OEE. £5 oe ee ae eee _ 83,649 143,777 286,905 40,000 145,397 286, 138 
PSOVCLAM CSD Sieise See ee la alot eiavelcsceetersne.a « 889 58, 283 66,056 1,173 66, 628 74, 724 
DSMLOKGTS SUPP IIE Pe iS ois site «. ssict ar vere 65 24 445 70 30 842 
CULCEINNG (ae Et Ma Rt ine, eae a a 851 8,568 6, 728 1,021 3,999 7,314 
Eiouseholdieoodse rin ih hal ae eee we oe. 98 1, 836 8,292 428 2,067 8,817 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc............... 47 55 864 55 150 1,224 
Books, educational supplies, etc......... 492 3,952 8,341 608 4, 866 9,434 
Recreational equipment, ete............ 586 8,323 11,620 538 9,580 13,320 
Medical supplies, etc.. .........-.--0000- 173 1,483 5,976 176 2,187 7,155 
ME TSOE URN AE FISAcs. «2 Wectstate ofsitWie « ake chert 2 13 81 416 28 193 570 
Munitions and War Stores, n.o.p........ 2 6, 869 7,694 10 24 853 
Live Animals for Food................... He 4,994 5,137 = 1,058 1,165 
MIBROMASSEMIO ok Gassc = Wick casos sieperever ese. olo suaneve - 14,551 64,2471 136,216: 19,374 74,087} 150,0721 
Totals, Exports..................... 769,313 | 2,559,343 | 4,281,784 812,706 | 2,818,655 | 4,789, 746 


1 Revised: uranium ores and concentrates transferred from unclassified to producers’ materials as of Jan. 1, 
1957. 2 Less than $500. 
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Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


In the postwar period there has been a substantial increase in the value of Canada’s 
exports and imports. Changes in the value of trade, however, are the joint product of 
changes in the volume of goods traded and of the prices at which transactions are 
conducted. ‘To assess the significance of value changes it is desirable to isolate the 
contributions made to them by the price and volume factors. 


Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide this 
information. These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) calculated 
from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on wholesale and retail prices. 
Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities representing the greater part 
of export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted by the percentage of 1948 
trade represented by each commodity in the sample in obtaining group and total indexes. 
By dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects of price change are 
removed from the values, or by dividing the price index into an index of values on the 
same time-base an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of trade from year 
to year. 


The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs slightly from that of 
the regular trade statistics, changes being desirable to simplify the pricing problem. The 
chief difference is that the first two main groups of the trade statistics have been combined 
into one group, “agricultural and animal products’’, and that the sub-group “rubber and 
its products” has been transferred from this group to the ‘‘miscellaneous group”’. 


The import totals differ from those usually. published by the exclusion of certain 
goods brought into Canada by the governments of the United Kingdom and other NATO 
countries for the use of their defence forces. Table 22 shows the value of trade adjusted 
for pricing purposes, and the value, price and volume indexes of Canadian trade for 1953-56. 
In the period covered by this table there was relatively little change in import prices; 
they remained at around the level of 1952 to which they fell from a sharp peak in 1951. 
Export prices, also at a record level in 1951, declined gradually during the following three 
years but turned upward in 1955. The role of somewhat lower prices in accentuating a 
volume decline of about the same magnitude is illustrated for exports in 1954. But in 
1955 and 1956 it was higher volume that contributed most to the significant. value gains 
of both exports and imports. : 


22.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade 
by Commodity Group 1953-56 


Commodity Group! 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 


DECLARED VALUES 


$000 $000 $’000 $000 
Declared Values of Imports.................00. 0... c eee eee 4,382,830 | 4,093,196 | 4,712,370 5, 705,449 
Agricultural and aninial products... .......6.ue css. ol amuse 526,025 579, 962 600, 292 673, 870 
MD reS ANG. COXbLles bee atone erie oe eee Re CHES raster: 387,115 333,324 381,613 416,390 
Wood'products‘and paperiace) ace moots ieee eo ee 154, 445 158,912 188, 431 220,279 
Tronzand steel andsproductS..c. asic) ots tis eee eee eer 1,521,044 1,312,976 1,597,472 | 2,221,640 
Non-ferrous.metals and products 0... ...-..-mms<ns0.csko-s- 376,170 368, 638 411,512 503, 327 
Non-metallic minerals and products..................+-e00: 654, 524 594, 638 659,171 760, 785 
Ohemicals;andd ertilizer, aac odeackroot ers ot bee an. i aoe 225,785 224, 984 265,012 293,772 
TISCOMANCOUS «coors. theorist carsold oe eres ero tts ok ae ee a 507, 986 494,755 563,504 566,081 
‘LOtALS VA GIUSLCU, LID POLUS-. nies eee nec ee ictigd Guetta Waren 4,353,094 | 4,068,190 | 4,667,007 5,656, 145 
Imports for use of U.K. and NATO Governments........... 29,736 25.006 45,363 49.304 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1044. 
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22.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade 
by Commodity Group 1953-56—concluded 


Commodity Group! 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
DEcLARED VALUES—concluded 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 

Declared Values of Exports?...................0... ccc eeeeee 4,117,406 | 3,881,272 | 4,281,784 4,789, 746 
Agricultural and animal products...................-0.-2000- 1,339,348 1,062,206 1,006, 146 1,225, 876 
PRESEN ENGLER mt st eae ee oh ese et eee: 24,333 20, 969 22,816 22,568 
MOUs DLOGUCtsrlIC PANE? 2 iarcsiconteae coer MEGRML. roeem oe 1,295, 396 1,378, 354 1,520,921 1,514, 458 
BRoneAndestees ANG prOwUuCes ¢y.n. so skas ce ee ae ei 376, 891 807,537 402,957 465,712 
Non-ferrous metals and products!..................0eceeeeee 682,183 717,072 852, 923 959,471 
Non-metallic minerals and products................-.00000- 147,393 145,573 206, 200 292,100 
iShenmricalsmnnd mehtilizert tented oncke. melaat ome ae ee eee: 137, 885 153, 238 183, 507 182, 854 
BVEIS CEU ANG GHG tte aia scue 66s REAR OEN Ls CEE Ee te 113,977 96, 323 86,314 126,707 

VaLur INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

1 TS CEN OL PERS AAR Pi. sale ame eh eee een eee ene 165.2 154.4 1977.1 214.7 
ASTICUIDUTAL anaranii al Products ssc.-P coe pence datadece esto: 130.5 143.9 149.0 167.2 
PRC SPALIIEUGS UIC TE Cry re | mick aon ec eet 110.4 95.1 108.8 118.8 
Wondsproductetandtpaper se. si)5. ot. SUA. a de Mace 218.9 225.3 267.1 gl2e2 
ronvand steeand productsyt vu... ieee ufasd atanoetoce sean ses 2 el Ae? 167.6 203.9 283.6 
Won-errous metals and products... ..2+.0c.ssa+0s0ogcacers 240.5 235.1 263.1 321.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products..................20-0-- 108.5 98.6 109.3 126.1 
Chemicals.andifertitizers:.<. sot < 98 oe. Dae. 186.2 185.5 218.5 242.2 
NESCelANCOUS Se tn ote i ante tte pone cnn 347.9 338.9 386.0 387.7 

Domestiemaportsss = Oeste te eee SPO hee AME OPS ES 133.9 126.2 139.2 155.7 
Agricultural’and animal products. -...2.......2.-+2c0s0.+e: 128.1 101.6 96.2 13 
BiorestaN OC hexles: [ue sel Poe bale mes REN Pe a7 53.4 46.0 50.1 49.5 
MO OGepLOdICts ANCE DADE! se ..cce eee ces eee 135.8 144.5 159.5 158.8 
aronvand steeliand products... :....0<.0 0h s dersesbae beets 103.9 84.7 111.0 128.3 
Non-ferrous metals and products!...............eeececeeeees 17233 181.1 215.4 24253 
Non-metallic minerals and products..................0000-- 155.8 153.4 hig ee 307.7 
@hrenmcals ane tortilizert.. 5, so. ae nastatcs cote: anc Oo 172.7 191.9 229.8 229.0 
WIRS CO ANCOUSM RMR hie ite ake ee Lae oe ee, a ees 117.4 99.2 88.9 130.5 

Price INDExES 
(1948=100) 

SEMEN ere Tey asi | ba: oedcieriy. Coos bape ke Sone 109.4 109.5 110.5 113.0 
Agricuituraland animal products... a. -5 ss0+ 2064-2 cess cele. 97.4 104.4 99.8 99.9 
roresmndsbextilesme 8 Mere FO Ue. ellen bl ts 100.4 99.8 95.5 89.2 
WHO Aa PEO CMICLSLANC DADET: &.- cick. sgsecie svete © bciers pmehonsiess caste 117.1 Ds iico) 119.4 123.8 
fron-and'steel/and products... |. .... 2) s. bss. 0 be eoe. ce te 120.1 120.4 125u7 isou2 
Non-ferrous metals and products..........:..c000ce eee eens 119.7 120.4 124.8 132.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products....................00+- 104.8 102.1 100.6 102.0 
@henaicalstandsfertilizer:<)..c54 . J saciis eet oe ee ee 109.4 108.1 109.9 114.7 
MISCO MATIOOUS ere ve cite Soyce Nee ee hs ier Ed Me ee, geen 111.0 105.3 119.7 118.3 

ROM PREIC EXD ONES F685 ok eresioik vecy nee teres ee oc 118.3 115.1 117.7 121.3 
Apricultural and animal products...................-.0c++-- 103.5 96.8 96.5 95.7 
(itibres) andibextilestirerok sar! Ghcs . 1 niche eteee eli onat ee 114.1 108.6 106.4 108.7 
MV OOCERFOCUCUSIANC DANERLS. cy c/2 eiocasrclss porate une oar 118.3 116.3 118.0 120.1 
froaaudisteel‘and! products 0. fic) 6 Sa Ph eR ae 134.2 13253 134.8 143.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products! ....0...........cccceceeee 135.0 134.6 149.4 165.0 
Non-metallic minerals and products...................0000. 149.5 150.2 149.9 156.1 
@hemicalsyane ferbilizertes ce: .3 clase. nkotb nad ek oe. te TRA | 115.0 114.8 114.0 
DEeCONANCOUSTEIt Ee sek ee Ce rena nr 123.6 i2eep 125.2 126.6 

Votume INDExES 
(1948=100) 

BEIESOEESS Sem ey BT ce een, ae Cie Ree tan, ae 151.0 141.0 160.3 190.0 
Agricultural and animal products. -:............+.2...0-e05- 134.0 137.8 149.3 167.4 
PU SESANG LOCUS Ss aicus occa a apes ack caslouthe ou, tase Sehoueke 110.0 95.3 113.9 133.2 
POG DEGUUCESyANG DADE. 08, .ufec d.mobae whee ae betcha nine Oe 186.9 1917 22aeT 252.2 
Fronvand steel and Products isis oi. siete oro ee nce he dae Rseeine 161.7 139.2 162.9 212.9 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................000eeeee 200.9 195.8 210.8 242.3 
Non-metallic minerals and products................0...000- 103.5 96.6 108.6 123.6 
Re MmiCaAlscanalertilizens cits: t-te ha ls cele wi B koe eddie wees 170.2 171.6 198.8 216.8 
RSP Letitia se cee ARS oh ere Eh RES 2 ede ELS ee 313.4 321.8 322.5 327.7 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1044. 
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22.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade 
by Commodity Group 1953-56—concluded 


Commodity Group! 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Vouume INpDExEes—concluded 
(1948=100) 

Domestic Exports3-5... 2: cc0.-cee a. ebb REO cb cel « Steen 113.2 109.6 118.3 128.4 
ANoriculturaljand animal products asstayh auc rele tees le oie ele 123.8 105.0 99.7 122.6 
‘Eibresiand textiles’ 202 tases.) hieerenicnince ee cis esate tate 46.8 42.4 47.1 45.5 
Wioodl prod uctsand ma perce mare cere 6 peters meter eke iets) opetess waists era 114.8 124.2 13),2 Vo zee 
Jnon-and steel and produCtsrece: sccm cite cite pcictors cme icone tere 77.4 64.0 82.3 89.7 
Non-ferrous: metals: and products? ... sacs sce atclvsle soe eietie nicer 127.6 134255 144.2 146.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products............0...--se0e0- 103.9 102.1 144.9 197.1 
Ghemicalsiand fervilizerice mec. seems arta ictesierears cahetere 147.5 166.9 200.2 200.9 
Miscellaneous sucecaceis. Meee + cou oe Seed tle ded eae oe Pen 95.0 80.3 71.0 103.1 


1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, p. 1042). 
2 Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom and other NATO Governments. 3 Excludes exports 
of foreign produce. 4 Revised for 1954 to 1956: uranium ores and concentrates transferred from chemicals 
to non-ferrous metals as of Jan. 1, 1957. 


PART III.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


A summary of Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with other 
countries is presented in statements of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
The current account statement, covering all current exchanges of goods and services, 
indicates the main categories of transactions giving rise to receipts from and expenditures 
abroad, and the extent to which these are out of balance. The capital account presents 
an analysis of the movements of short-term and long-term capital that have occurred 
during a comparable period. 


Each year since 1950, with the exception of 1952, Canada’s current expenditures 
abroad exceeded external current receipts. The resulting current account deficits that 
occurred in this period of rapid Canadian development were financed by inflows of capital. 
Current account deficits have customarily been associated with periods of Canadian 
prosperity and once again the rate of recent Canadian growth with the development of 
new resources has been the underlying element in the strength of Canadian demands for 
imported goods and services. High levels of investment at a time when defence expendi- 
tures were also very heavy, together with rising levels of consumption, contributed to 
the deficits. Before 1955 the deficits in recent years were not large in proportion to the 
high levels of total current transactions and, until then, capital inflows of a long-term type 
were large enough to finance the deficits in most periods. But in 1955 the current deficit 
rose to $698,000,000, and this deficit was substantially more than the net inflow of long- 
term capital. In 1956, as the result of continuing high levels of investment and consump- 
tion, the deficit rose to the unprecedented peak of $1,372,000,000. At the same time, 
inflows of capital in long-term forms more than tripled those of the previous year and were 
almost sufficient to finance the record deficit. 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
More detailed information is given in the annual and quarterly publications Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments, and in Canada’s International Investment Position. 
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Current Account Transactions.—tThe relatively stable current account deficits of 
some $400,000,000 in 1953 and 1954, were followed by a widening of such deficits to 
$698,000,000 in 1955 and $1,372,000,000 in 1956. The growth in the deficit over these 
two years of rapid expansion in the Canadian economy was primarily related to a larger 
imbalance on merchandise trade. Of the $940,000,000 rise in the deficit between 1954 
and 1956, almost $750,000,000 was the result of larger net payments for imported commodi- 
ties, and the remainder reflected growth in the non-merchandise or ‘invisible’ items. From 
the end of the War until 1955, there was a relatively consistent pattern of surpluses on 
adjusted merchandise trade transactions,* and some of these surpluses were substantial. 
The pattern was broken only in 1951 and 1953, and the 1953 deficit of $58,000,000 was 
replaced by a small surplus in 1954, with exports contracting relatively less than imports 
as economic activity slackened in that year. ‘Towards the end of 1954, however, the 
slow-down came to an end, and a period of unprecedented growth and development began. 


The deficit on merchandise transactions grew to $211,000,000 in 1955 and $734,000,000 
in 1956, largely as a result of $2,200,000,000 additional imports. The expansionary forces 
that were evident throughout the two years permeated almost every area of economic 
activity but the major area of expansion and development was investment. During 
1955 and 1956, public and private domestic investment increased by 13 p.c. and 24 p.c., 
respectively. This rise included utility and resource development, machinery and equip- 
ment for manufacturing and service industries, including government investment expendi- 
tures on highways, and services incidental to the growth in house building. In recent 
years a large part of the equipment and supplies for Canada’s investment program has 
been obtained from the United States. In 1955 and 1956 the record levels of expenditure 
in this sector resulted in tremendous growth of imports of machinery, equipment and 
construction materials, and of raw materials for the Canadian capital goods industries. 
At the same time, high levels of personal income and consumption resulted in larger imports 
of consumer goods, and materials and supplies for Canadian industry producing consumer 
goods. Gains in almost every phase of the economy in 1955 and 1956 exerted heavy 
pressure on Canadian productive capacity, and shortfalls in the face of these demands 
were met for the most part with imported goods, largely from the United States. 


At the same time, economic activity over these two years grew apace in most countries, 
including such important markets for Canadian production as the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe. In the two years Canadian exports increased by 
about $400,000,000 and $900,000,000 respectively; gains in a large number of traditional 
export categories were accompanied by some extraordinary increases. Exports of grain 
in 1956 were exceptionally large as a result of shortages in local supplies in Western 
Europe. In addition, there were marked advances in exports of some raw materials 
following increased productive capacity. 


« 
Export and import prices rose almost 7 and 4 p.c., respectively, during 1955 and 1956 
and, as a result, the terms of trade became slightly more favourable. 


There was also a significant and persistent advance in the deficit on non-merchandise 
account although this was smaller than on commodity trade. From $445,000,000 in 1954 
this deficit, from a wide range of transactions in services with other countries, rose to 
$487,000,000 in 1955 and to $638,000,000 in 1956. The over-all expansionary influences 
of a fast-growing economy were evinced by increased payments abroad in 1955 and 1956 
for the whole range of invisible imports; the most notable of these were for travel by 
Canadians outside of Canada, interest and dividend payments on the growing amount of 
foreign capital invested in Canada, freight and shipping, and business and other mis- 
cellaneous services. Another group of rising expenditures abroad included the cost to the 


* The adjustments from commodity trade statistics to merchandise imports and exports for balance of payments 
purposes include a variety of non-commercial items such as settlers’ effects, and bequests and donations in kind, items 
covered elsewhere in the balance of payments such as tourists’ imports and exports, and a variety of special items 


including defence imports for the account of governments of other countries. 
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i 
Federal Government of maintaining armed forces in Europe as part of Canada’s contri- 
bution to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization defence plans, and goods and services 
financed by Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan. In addition, there was a marked 
growth in overseas remittances from Canada, particularly by recent immigrants from 
Western Europe. By the end of 1956, total immigration to Canada in the postwar years 
had reached 1,400,000. 


At the same time, there were increased receipts of migrants’ funds as the result of a 
large inflow of immigrants to Canada in 1956. Total receipts for non-merchandise trans- 
actions also rose over the two years, although not as much as payments. The major 
increases were for freight and shipping services, particularly earnings of inland freight on 
new exports of bulk commodities, and for expenditures by the United States on defence 
establishments in Canada. 


An important feature of the growth of Canada’s current account deficit in 1955 and 
1956 was the growth in the deficit with the United States. The deficit with all countries 
increased by about $940,000,000 from 1954 to 1956; the deficit with the United States 
rose by $833,000,000. The predominant role played by the United States reflected the 
growth in imports of investment and consumer goods, and in larger payments by Canadians 
for non-merchandise items. These included expenditures for travel, substantially larger 
remittances of interest and dividends arising in part from an increased non-resident parti- 
cipation in Canadian equity capital, and larger net payments for freight and shipping 
services. 

The bilateral account with overseas countries showed a decline in surplus from 
$375,000,000 in 1954 to $268,000,000 in 1956. These totals conceal a variety of divergent 
movements. In 1955, the surplus with the United Kingdom rose by almost $100,000,000 
to $330,000,000, largely as a result of increased exports from Canada. By 1956 most of 
this increase in surplus over 1954 had disappeared as a result of increased merchandise 
imports, particularly investment goods, a dropping off in exports of lumber to the United 
Kingdom, and larger net payments for non-merchandise items. The surplus with the 
remainder of the Sterling Area changed little from 1954 to 1956, although there was a 
notable rise in exports to Commonwealth countries in 1955, which somewhat increased 
the surplus in that year. 


The surplus with other OEEC (Organization for European Economic Co-operation) 
countries declined from $93,000,000 in 1954 to $12,000,000 in 1956. There were roughly 
comparable absolute increases in both exports and imports from this group of countries, 
stimulated by high levels of activity both in Canada and overseas. The decline in the 
surplus relates to increased net payments for a majority of non-merchandise transactions, 
including travel expenditure, remittances of investment income, payments for freight and 
shipping services, other miscellaneous payments for services, and government defence 
expenditures abroad in connection with Canada’s participation in NATO. In addition 
to the above direct military expenditures, there was Canada’s contribution of Mutual Aid 
to NATO countries, which amounted to some $222,000,000 in 1955 and $157,000,000 in 
1956, bringing the total contribution from 1950 to over $1,300,000,000. Being a con- 
tribution of military aid in this form, Mutual Aid has not been taken into the current 
account balance, although the item may be included as a credit for exports and offset by 
a debit representing the contribution. 


The small surplus with other overseas countries in 1954 became a deficit of $79,000,000 
in 1955 and $36,000,000 in 1956. The major factor in this was the development of deficits 
on merchandise trade. In 1955 exports declined and imports rose; in 1956 both exports 
and imports rose but the export gains were relatively larger, and the deficit declined some- 
what. At the same time there was a larger surplus on non-merchandise account, primarily 
as a result of increased income receipts. 


Capital Movements.—The forms of capital movements that financed the greatly 
enlarged current deficits in 1955 and 1956, and the related monetary background, were quite 
different in the two years. The greatest of these changes was the wide fluctuation in the 
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net inflow of capital in long-term forms. These inflows declined to $410,000,000 in 1955, 
less than 60 p.c. of the current account deficit, whereas in preceding years long-term inflows 
of capital were more than sufficient to finance current deficits. But again in 1956 long- 
- term types of inflow rose sharply to some $1,350,000,000 and financed almost all of the 
record-size deficit. Underlying influences affecting these changes included the greater 
inducements to borrow in the United States through the sale of new Canadian issues in 
capital markets there, as monetary pressures tightened towards the end of 1955 and in- 
tensified in 1956. Consequently, a great increase occurred in inflows to Canada from new 
issues of Canadian securities sold abroad along with reduced outflows for the repatriation 
of outstanding Canadian bonds held in the United States which had been prominent in 
1955. But, at the same time, inflows of capital into equities in Canadian industry con- 
tinued to grow in both years for direct investment in non-resident-controlled firms in 
Canada and for investment in outstanding Canadian stocks. 


As a result of these developments, Canada obtained in 1955 additional physical 
resources from abroad to carry out an expanding investment program by falling back on 
an excess of long-term inflows over the postwar years. Short-term inflows of capital there- 
fore played a more important part in financing the deficit in 1955 than in earlier years, or 
in the following year. A major part of the increase in short-term inflows in 1955 originated 
in the account with the United States. Of net inflows of $425,000,000 from that country 
more than one-half were in short-term forms. The latter inflows included a rise in the 
holdings of Canadian dollars by non-residents, a reduction in official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange, and changes in international commercial receivables and payables. 
Inflows from the United Kingdom reached a postwar peak at $199,000,000 and the increase 
in inflows from that country in the year was largely the result of a drawing down of sterling 
balances previously acquired by Canadians. 


In contrast, inflows of long-term capital in 1956 financed almost all of the current 
account deficit as the extraordinary rate of growth in the Canadian economy resulted in 
mounting pressures of demand for capital as well as goods and services. An unprecedented 
volume of capital investment, coupled with an already generally high level of economic 
activity, subjected the Canadian economy to special strains in 1956, and these had important 
effects on international capital movements. It has already been noted that the physical 
impact of these pressures was felt in the substantial deficits incurred on current account 
as the Canadian economy supplemented its own output with large net drafts on the goods 
and services of other countries. Strong pressures were also created on Canada’s capital 
market, and there were sharp increases in interest rates. Higher interest rates were also 
characteristic of foreign capital markets but the differential between rates in Canada and 
the United States widened somewhat. This development contributed to a very large 
volume of financing abroad by provincial governments, municipalities and corporations. 
These inflows were superimposed on the persistent inflows in recent years for direct invest- 
ment in foreign-controlled enterprises in Canada and for portfolio investment in Canadian 
equities, both of which reached new heights in 1956. For the year as a whole, the inflow 
for direct investment was placed at $595,000,000. Transactions in Canadian securities led 
to a further inflow of $748,000,000, which included $265,000,000 of equities. These two 
groups of transactions alone added $1,343,000,000 to Canadian external liabilities in 
long-term forms. In addition to other smaller long-term inflows such as foreign security 
sales and loan repayments, there was a $110,000,000 outflow for direct investment abroad. 
This brought the total inflows of a long-term type to $1,350,000,000, as compared with 
$410,000,000 a year earlier. 

Canadian direct investment abroad established a record at $110,000,000. About 
70 p.c. of the net movement was to the United States, and involved the acquisition of 
control over existing enterprises abroad, particularly in merchandising. In addition there 
was a disposition of Canadian interests in utilities in Latin America, 

The United States continued to be the major source of long-term external capital for 
Canada in 1956. Indeed, the net movements in long-term forms were somewhat more than 
two-thirds from the United States in 1956 in contrast to just under one-half in 1955 when 
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there was a significant volume of repatriation of Canadian funded debt from that country. 
Although overshadowed by the size of the tremendous inflows of more than $900,000,000 
from the United States, which were about four times larger than in 1955, the movements 
in long-term forms in 1956 from the United Kingdom and from other overseas countries 
also rose sharply. While overseas countries have not, as a general rule, been an important 
source of debt capital for Canada for many years past, their demand for Canadian port- 
folio equities, together with some major direct investments in Canada and the placement 
of some new Canadian issues in European markets, brought the total inflow in long-term 
forms to more than $425,000,000 for the year. This was more than double the figure for 
1955 and was far in excess of any year since the commencement of regular official balance 
of payments statistics in 1926. 

Again in contrast to 1955, there was a decline in 1956 in the Canadian dollar holdings 
of foreigners, and an increase in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange; all other 
capital movements in 1956 were, on balance, about half the net movement in the previous 
year. A great variety of transactions, mainly short-term in character, comprise this 
latter group. Although outflows were substantial they were more than offset by inflows. 
Among the outflows was a rise in Canadian holdings of short-term assets abroad. Inflows 
included borrowing by finance companies, other capital transfers by financial institutions 
and an apparently large rise in net payables on commercial account. 

Closely related to the developments described above was the persistent strengthening 
in the exchange rate for the Canadian dollar during 1956 which contrasts with the weakening 
that occurred in 1955. The monthly trend in the value of the United States dollar in 
Canada for some years is presented in Table 3 of Part I of this Chapter. 

Comments and statistics on the effects of the unprecedented capital inflows of recent 
years upon the ownership of investments in Canada will be found in the Section on Canada’s 
International Investment Position in Chapter XXV. 


1.—Current Account between Canada and Ali Countries 1937-56 
(Millions of dollars) 


Net Balance 


Net Balance Wattine ‘on Current 

car Current Current including Co nintaeh Account 

Receipts! Payments? | Mutual Aid Mutual Aid indicating 

Exports Net Movement 

of Capital 
TOS Footy ie tort SRS tiske Vale eee See 1,593 1, 413 +180 — +180 
LOS Sa PA ble siete fed A ae be 1,361 1260 +100 _ +100 
1080 Fe eel} s a ps dea eerste ses ctasieree 1,457 1,331 +126 _ +126 
[940 a. aren Fae ee ee eae eee 1,776 1,627 +149 _ +149 
OGL eee aa i ARE UE OE 5, lone Seed ao 2,458 1,967 +491 — +491 
194 te, See Res, Serco tin rere eens 3,376 D200 +i1,101 —1,002 +99 
19435: SPI he Ro U tht Mee he CALS o REL 4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —518 +688 
1944 wah ostird atts startet Ses. oe pees ee 4,557 3,539 +1,018 —960 +58 
TOSS AU, YR itera ee wine. tower eg 4,456 2,910 +1,546 —858 +688 
1946325 EMMA, Sai: Re eek BeoOD 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
1947 Nid Bie sh ek re cete eenee eerly 3,748 3,699 +49 — +49 
1948 Gy. SHR ok faa alk ee UTE ee 4,147 3,696 +451 — +451 
Ee aretha, Seaphirk Aan bck on ators Mel ete 4,089 3,912 +177 _— +177 
TP OSO MOY a eee ees hls oe ae 4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
TOS TES. cS aa ee eine Deas Seba och ees 5 oll 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
1952.5 cals ae Pere nates Seine 5, 858 5,494 +364 —200 +164 
195305... ORE EL... Pepe tee Die 5,934 —197 —246 —443 
URS ay sce ion arian le ear rie ervinn eam Ke Uh oe 5,520 5,668 —148 —284 —432 
LOD DR ear ieaciien tween tad dtone ater tenes 6,072 6,548 —476 —222 —698 
1LD56P i sa eared. Da bear eye epee ei ees 6,594 7,809 —1,215 —157 —1,372 


1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 
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2.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries 1937-56 


Nors.—In the years 1942-46 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual Aid or 
Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


: Ardlyet Other F c : | Other 
United United All United United All 
Year States! | Kingdom? BDL aro! Countries Year States! | Kingdom2 | ta ee Countries 
TQBU eo: —77 +135 +122 +180 1947 —1,134 +633 +550 +49 
1938..,... —149 +127 +122 +100 1948 —393 +486 +358 +451 
OSU... «.é —116 +137 +105 +126 1949 —601 +446 +332 +177 
1940. —292 +343 +98 +149 1950 —400 +24 +42 —334 
WOSP cn. —318 +734 +75 +491 1951 —951 +223 +211 —517 
1942:...: —180 +1, 223 +58 +1,101 1952 — 849 +388 +625 +164 
EOAS... 3% —19 +1,149 +76 +1, 206 1953 —904 +133 +328 —443 
a044 4 +31 +746 +241 +1,018 1954... —807 +229 +146 — 432 
19450000: +36 +747 +763 +1, 546 1955r...] —1,035 +330 +7 —698 
1946.05. —607 +500 +567 +460 1956?...| —1,640 +254 +14 —1,372 
1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 2 Excludes wheat exports diverted to other overseas 

countries and exports of gold. 3 Includes estimated value of wheat sold in European countries. 


3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries 1951-56 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 195¢P 
A. Current Recrrrts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted). .............cececececes 3,950 } 4,339 | 4,152 | 3,929] 4,332 4,833 
Mutual*Aid toJNiA TO: countries Sx... 665) .ehanctoen coos 145 200 246 284 222 157 
Gold production available for export................000- 150 150 144 155 155 150 
ourist-and-travel-expendituretiiter. 2 fs Coals es bore wes 274 275 302 305 328 336 
iinterestrant divadends sie sc ..% lenis Se ule S ete bousune es 115 145 165 147 160 140 
PrMMpMTaManpoiig | Vee oe  2ob a mea Mobs 351 383 318 313 398 450 
Ie nemeurrenpered tants.) cceo. ese UR Sek oh dees’ 326 366 410 387 477 528 
TorTats, CURRENT RECEIPTS. ...........cccceccceccceces 5,311 5,858 | 5,737 | 5,520 | 6,072 6,594 
B. Current PayMEeNtTs— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)............eccsececcces 4,097 | 8,850} 4,210] 3,916 | 4,543 5,567 
Tourist and travel expenditure. ...............0.ecsceees 280 341 365 389 449 498 
POPE G MAG OLVICCNUS 9 os. PSs ces wba ok galew de 4s ae eos 450 413 404 423 483 530 
PRE AMISATDDING 6. 84 cic tahe 6 ho Bowe bl oan’: 354 375 874 356 415 498 
Oiicial Dentributions! 0... 0. SAL dei. 8. Ee. 154 216 271 295 246 187 
Pinion errens Gob ite. .05 tm ocshis Pfdolbitnle. a. ab 493 499 556 573 634 686 
OLAS, CURRENT-PAY MENTS. 5 nso esc olé en nee eee 5,828 | 5,694 6,180 | 5,952 | 6,770 7,966 
Ce CurRREN? AccoUNT BALANCn,....20...-..) 0 lisse cokevce —517 | +164 —443 — 432 —698 | —1,372 
D. Capitan Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada........2..05.00.. 0.0. cues +309 +346 +426 +392 +417 +595 
aoireetkunvestment abroad... {.(52562)4.8.): Ake. 2. —20 —77 —63 —81 —74 —110 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues.......................0000- +38 —94 —31 +63 —27 +207 
ING WaISSHCS MRP. SLE Me ty Sieh de eee yp +411 +316 | +3835 | +331 +166 +681 
etirements se ten ene err ieee reed oi tbe —184 — 89 —146 —203 —184 —140 
Foreign security transactions. ...............02- su ecenee +15 —8 — —24 —6 +12 
Repayments on Government of Canada war and postwar 
ROBT SRP Me Teh SEN © ocak, Bete Raine tens +68 +56 +87 +72 +69 +69 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners.,....... —192 —66 —18 +34 +89 —26 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
CiNeCEOASE FIMINUS ae te eh .t ee LL, Rte! —56 —37 +38 —124 +44 —33 
Other capital Movements’: . 6 5)dav. oss dss awit doecews +128 | —511 | —185 —28] +204 +117 
Be Ner Carrrat MOvEMENT. ....0.. 20.05 060000 cece ececeses +517 —164 +443 +432 +698 | +1,372 
1 Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 2Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and 


omissions. 
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4.—Current and Capital Account i el selaproth between Canada and the United States 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956P 
A. CuRRENT Recrerpts— ; 
Merchandise exports (adjusted). .............seeeeeceee- 23268] 2yo40re #2, 4007] wescooM aa ,a0S 2,850 
Net exports of non-monetary gold...................00-- 150 150 144 155 155 150 
TE PAV EL EXPEN GILUTC  cesctencaceentes oe toD eisier et TRE Tew: 258 Dou 282 283 303 308 
Interestrand dividendsmeean soe one sete, eee nen oe 57 85 101 69 78 7s. 
Hreightiandishippine eee eo et Soe ee nse 164 174 164 169 203 220 
All other Current receipteas... <1. cameos aes see ee 223 262 294 275 363 395 
ToOraLs; CURRENT IRECHIPTS... o.1. -chiwesnes ope atetee Loe Bl Salamone 4. fone 3,306 | 3,700 3,998 
B. CurRENtT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)............eeceeeee acces 2842) | 27817 173,046) |= 2, 800N = ores 4,023 
PravVelsexpenditure.siy a aos coe ee leks be ae eae 246 294 307 320 363 391 
Interestianhaidividendseser. a ice ts ae nes Pe eee en 382 344 334 345 388 433 
Mreightand'shippines 200. cee ete hone erie ae 276 302 296 261 287 350 
Allcothercutrent pay mentsi. seer aaele ae ee ee ce 383 366 364 387 414 441 
TOTALS) CURRENT PAYMENTS oye) oe eee 4,129 | 4,123 |} 4,347 | 4,113 | 4,735 5, 638 
CA CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE: cosce seca ecules oorgnae- —951 —849 —904 —807 |—1,035 | —1,640 
D. Capitan Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Directanvestmentinke ana cases ete ee eee +270 +319 +346 +288 | +306 +409 
Direct investment abroad. ec... ae eee eee —4 —42 —33 —46 —56 —T77 
Canadian Securities— 
Tradeyin outstanding issues,.c sects oa eee eee +20 —104 — 80 — —67 +41 
ING WHSSUCSH RAG no RR eRe oo a eee ee ts eee +404 +315 +322 +299 +127 +616 
Retirements yccserenphaee See ee te eer —159 —75 | —1382 | —184] —169 — 133 
Poreignsecunity, transacuions se. as uae orcs emai erree +17 +4 +3 +4 +25 +11 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners......... —53 —37 —1 +19 +66 —49 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
(increase, mM INS))2- seh eos ome ce ee ee eee nee —39 —80 +42 —121 +42 —34 
Othericapitalmovemenitsl.....) cmc. cadena ns ome wie +59 —458 —223 +18 | +4151 +152 
#5. Nev; CAPITAL (VLOVEMEN DSS 3. oe eles sh emied dciesiareceaaaiee +515 —158 | +244) +277 +425 +936 
F. Batance SETTLED By EXCHANGE TRANSFERS............ +4386 |+1,007 +660 +530 +610 +704 
Tortats, FINANCING OF CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE..... +951 +849 +904 +807 |+1,035 | +1,640 


1 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and omissions. 


5.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United Kingdom 1951-56 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956P 
A. CuRRENT ReEcEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted). ............ccceeecceees 636 PAE 656 660 772 818 
Ara Vveliexpendipune: <5. Gan on obiceetes © eo beeeotcioe 8 10 12 13 13 14 
Interestiand dividends)... ee kee eee ee ee 30 29 28 35 41 20 
Prev htand-shipping pieces sb deemirn aerc cao noes 91 105 79 We 97 98 
All other currentireceiptsecc...6. Mase nids ce eeee bod scnese 56 54 55 55 59 64 
LOTALS jn CURREN®D RECEIPES, -beies. ss eet oo aoe eee: 821 925 830 836 982 1,014 
B. CurRRENtT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)..................00.000 417 350 463 391 406 493 
Travel expenditures. ce scccan eee oe ac eds Secon Cee 20 27 31 35 40 46 
Interestpand: divadends #7 s> .. 2 ere. > Ae at een ee 57 56 yf 62 75 72 
Hreizhtard shipping: h Set :...fo dae. coe as ona care 43 42 42 39 49 58 
All-other-current «payin entsece. creer eerie oe «isdn: 61 62 104 80 82 91 
TOvAUs, CURRENT, PAYMENTS 0 oy cscs elie oem ae ee. 598 537 697 607 652 760 


Cis CURRENTS ACCOUNTZ BALANCE A) Held t. eeneeeeE oan +223 +388 +133 +229 +330 +254 
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Section 2.—Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


A new record was set in volume of travel between Canada and other countries in 1956. 
Visits to Canada by residents of other countries numbered 27,700,000 while Canadians 
reciprocated with 27,200,000 visits to other countries. The volume of all travel amounted 
to 54,900,000 visits as compared with 53,200,000 visits in 1955, an increase of approximately 
3 p.c.; the 1955 increase over 1954 was nearly 7 p.c. 


While the increase in the number of Canadians travelling to other countries in 1956 
was about 2,400,000 or 9 p.c. as compared with 1955, which in turn was 1,500,000 over 
1954, the entries into Canada by residents of other countries declined by 614,300 or nearly 
2 p.c. This included approximately 616,900 fewer visits from the United States but 
2,600 additional entries direct from overseas countries. The 1955 figure was an increase 
of nearly 2,000,000 over 1954. 


Regardless of the fewer number of visitors coming to Canada in 1956, visitor expendi- 
tures in this country reached an all-time high of $337,000,000, $9,000,000 above the 
expenditure figure for 1955 or an increase of nearly 3 p.c. The 1955 total was an increase 
of about $23,000,000 over 1954. At the same time, Canadians spent nearly $500,000,000 
travelling in other countries during 1956, $49,000,000 or 11 p.c. more than in 1955. Thus 
the debit balance on travel account which had been $121,000,000 in 1955 was extended 
by $40,000,000 to $161,000,000 in 1956, almost double the 1954 figure. 


Travel by Residents of the United States in Canada.—Receipés from residents 
of the United States advanced to a record of $309,000,000 in 1956, 2 p.c. higher than in 1955 
even though 2 p.c. fewer visits were recorded. The increase was accounted for by the 
tourists travelling by automobile who spent $172,000,000 in Canada as compared with 
$165,000,000 in 1955. There were 8,400,000 non-resident automobiles in Canada during 
1956, about 241,000 more than in 1955. However, this increase was more than accounted 
for by a 5-p.c. increase in the non-permit or local class of vehicles entering—the number 
of foreign vehicles entering on travellers’ vehicle permits was between 1 and 2 p.c. lower 
than in 1955, but these expenditures were slightly higher. Average expenditure per visit 
in 1956 was higher in most of the provinces and the aggregate for all provinces was up 
between 3 and 4 p.c. Receipts from the non-permit or local classification of automobile 
trafic were also substantially higher in 1956. Receipts from visitors arriving by other 
forms of transportation were practically unchanged from the previous year, although there 
was a substantial decrease in their numbers. 


Motorists entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits contributed about 44 p.c. 
of the total travel receipts from residents of the United States during 1956. Although no 
direct record of their movement within Canada is maintained, a study of the ports of 
entry and exit give some indication of the routes within Canada that attract the greatest 
number of American motorists. This information represents minimum interprovincial 
or interregional travel and does not include cars entering or leaving by the same province 
or region after visiting other provinces or other areas within the province of entry. During 
1956, 5,376 cars entered Canada through ports in the Maritime Provinces and returned 
to the United States through ports in the Province of Quebec, whereas 8,611 vehicles 
entered Canada through ports in Quebec and returned to the United States through ports 
in the Maritime Provinces. From 75 to 77 p.c. of these visitors remained in Canada for 
three or more days. The most popular route for travel in each direction lies between the 
ports of St. Stephen, N.B., and Blackpool, Que. 


The interchange of entries and exits between Ontario and Quebec accounts for a 
substantial segment of the number of Americans travelling in these Provinces. During 
1956, some 33,380 foreign vehicles entered Canada on customs permits through ports in 
Quebec and returned to the United States through Ontario ports. This represented about 
8 p.c. of all the vehicles entering Canada through Quebec ports. Approximately 82 p.c. 
of these motorists stayed in Canada for three or more days. Travel in the opposite direction 
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was somewhat heavier as 50,939 vehicles entered through Ontario ports and returned 
through Quebec ports. Automobiles returning through Quebec represented between 3 to 
4 p.c. of all entries into Ontario on travellers’ vehicle permits and 85 p.c. of the vehicles 
travelling in that direction remained in Canada for three or more days. The volume of 
traffic between Quebec and Ontario is heavier on routes between Blackpool and Niagara 
Falls than between any other combination of ports. 


Within Ontario, which normally accounts for about 60 p.c. of the entries into Canada 
on travellers’ vehicle permits, there are several routes that appear to be popular with 
foreign motorists. The highways between Fort Erie and Niagara Falls on the east of 
southern Ontario and the St. Clair and Detroit River ports on the west carry the heaviest 
volume of traffic. During 1956, 189,200 vehicles travelled from east to west between these 
ports and 200,900 from west to east. The fact that well over half of these vehicles were 
in the country only one day shows the extent of in-transit traffic over this route. The trip 
across southern Ontario is about 250 miles long, and is more than 100 miles shorter than 
the route south of Lake Erie. Because Ontario has such a high proportion of in-transit 
travel, average expenditure per visit is lower than in the other provinces. 


The route between Fort Erie-Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence River ports is a 
better source of travel receipts since it often involves a trip north of Lake Ontario and 
perhaps a visit to Toronto or some of the tourist resorts in central Ontario. In 1956, 
37,800 automobiles used this route either way, and two-thirds of them were in Canada 
three or more days. 

Travel across the northern areas of Ontario has not developed to any extent because 
of the distance involved and the condition of many parts of the highways. However, 
827 vehicles entered Ontario somewhere east of Port Arthur and returned to the United 
States through Pigeon River, Fort Frances or Rainy River after staying in Canada for 
three days or longer. The number of cars travelling in the opposite direction was 1,082. 


In 1956 some 5,126 cars entered Canada through ports in Ontario west of Port Arthur 
and returned to the United States through ports in Manitoba, nearly 75 p.c. of them 
staying three or more days. Travel in the opposite direction totalled 4,919 but 30 p.c. 
of the permits covered visits of three or more days. 


Almost 36 p.c. of the longer-term group of foreign automobiles entering through 
ports in Alberta returned to the United States through British Columbia. The ports of 
Carway, Alta., and Kingsgate, B.C., appear more frequently than any other combination 
of ports in the exchange of travel between the two provinces, and the number of cars 
travelling in both directions was 20,765. 


Residents of the United States visiting Alaska usually enter through Alberta or 
British Columbia and continue in-transit through Yukon Territory to their destination. 
The journey involves more than 2,000 miles of travel through Canada and therefore 
requires a length of stay in this country. This in-transit travel to Alaska no doubt con- 
tributes to the high averages of tourist expenditures in Alberta and British Columbia. 


During 1956, about 8,500 cars entered Canada through ports in Alberta or British 
Columbia and left mainly through the port of Snag Creek in Yukon Territory. About 38 
p.c. of them entered at Coutts in Alberta, and 28 p.c. entered through Huntingdon or 
Aldergrove in British Columbia. The return trip usually followed the same route. 


Canadian Travel in the United States.—Travel to the United States by residents 
of Canada reached a new high in 1956 when there were 2,300,000 more crossings than in 
1955. Total re-entries of Canadians returning from visits to the United States amounted 
to 27,100,000. Short-term traffic increased by 10 p.c., while an increase of between 5 and 
6 p.c. was shown in the long-term visits. The movement of visitors from Canada to the 
United States was almost equal to the corresponding movement from the United States 
to Canada. There were, for example, some 4,276,900 Canadians in the longer-term group 
of re-entries as compared with 4,407,400 visits of the same duration from residents of the 
United States, 
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A record amount was spent on travel in the United States by residents of Canada 
during 1956; the total of $391,000,000 represents an additional $28,000,000 as compared 
with the previous record spent in 1955. Most of the additional expenditure appeared in 
the long-term traffic where the increase amounted to $24,000,000; short-term travellers 
spent an extra $4,000,000 during 1956. The average expenditure was $78.79 per long-term 
visit, a 2-p.c. increase over 1955, and $2.37 per short-term visit, a 2-p.c. decrease over 1955. 
The average expenditure for all visits was $14.44. On a per capita basis, residents of 
Canada, spent $24.32 for travel in the United States in 1956. This is a higher figure than 
the average per visit because, besides the effect of commuters, many Canadians make several 
trips to the United States in a year. The Canadian averages are all much higher than 
corresponding rates for United States visitors.. Per capita expenditures of Americans on 
travel in Canada averaged about $1.85 in 1956, while the average expenditure per visit 
to Canada was $11.18. 


Canadian expenditures in the United States included purchases of merchandise. 
Declarations made under the $100 customs exemption privilege during 1956 totalled close 
to $73,000,000, an increase of $3,600,000 over the previous year and nearly 19 p.c. of the 
total amount spent by Canadians while travelling in the United States. This latter per- 
centage was about the same as in 1955. 


A special study on characteristics of Canadian travel to the United States shows 
that, in 1956, 38 p.c. of the respondents reported recreation as the purpose of visit, 30 p.c. 
went to visit friends or relatives, 19 p.c. went to shop and 10 p.c. went on business or for 
educational purposes. Information on the destination of longer-term visitors to the United 
States showed that the State of destination varies with the season of the year. During 
the first three months of 1956, nearly 24 p.c. of the Canadian visitors covered in the sample 
went to Florida. The proportion dropped to 10 p.c. in the second quarter, 4 p.c. in the 
third and 5 p.c. in the fourth. Altogether for the year, between 9 and 10 p.c. gave Florida 
as their destination, a figure which changed little from 1955. New York drew over 28 p.c., 
which was the greatest number of Canadian visitors to any State during the year; during 
the second and fourth quarters the percentage was somewhat higher, which suggests a 
seasonal pattern influenced by holiday periods. The State of Washington was the destina- 
tion of 11 p.c., Michigan 9 p.c. and California 5 p.c. Visitors to California preferred the 
first quarter of the year when the proportion was nearly 8.5 p.c. 


It was also found that the States immediately south of the border attract the greater 
percentages of re-entries to bordering provinces. Thus, from the Atlantic Provinces over 
38 p.c. of the Canadian visitors reported visits to Massachusetts, 28 p.c. to Maine and 
15 p.c. to the State of New York. More than 39 p.c. of the residents of Canada returning 
through Quebec and Ontario visited New York State without going farther south. Many 
re-entries through Quebec also visited Massachusetts, Vermont and Florida. Michigan 
attracted over 17 p.c. of the Ontario visitors and Florida nearly 14 p.c. Almost 64 p.c. 
of the visitors returning to Manitoba and 48 p.c. returning to Saskatchewan had been 
to Minnesota and North Dakota. Of the re-entrants to Alberta, 41 p.c. had not travelled 
beyond Montana, 11 p.c. remained in the State of Washington and 9 p.c. visited California. 
Canadians who re-entered British Columbia stayed very close to the Pacific Coast; over 
59 p.c. had been in Washington and 33 p.c. had visited California, Oregon and Idaho. 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Travel between Canada and 
overseas countries continued to show considerable expansion during 1956, particularly in 
the number of visits to overseas countries by residents of Canada. The expenditures of 
Canadians in overseas countries rose more rapidly than the receipts of visitors from 
overseas, resulting in a record deficit of $79,000,000, which was about half of Canada’s 
travel deficit for the year. 

Residents of Canada returning direct from overseas countries via Canadian ports 


numbered 106,100, about 18,100 more than in the previous year. These direct re-entries 
were supplemented by an estimated 33,000 who travelled va the United States, making a 
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total of 139,100, which was an increase of 22,100 over 1955. More than 53 p.c. of the 
direct travel by air is covered by the ports of Gander, Nfld., Dorval, Que., Malton, Ont., 
and Vancouver, B.C., and there were 14,800 more re-entries through these ports in 1956 
than in 1955. Re-entries by ship came mainly through St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., 
Saint John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal, Que., and Vancouver, B.C. The number of 
re-entries at these ports numbered 3,300. 


The expenditures of Canadians in overseas countries reached a record of $107,000,000 
in 1956, $21,000,000 higher than in 1955. The United Kingdom receives the major portion 
of overseas expenditure, although other European countries are gradually claiming more 
of the Canadian travel dollar. The United Kingdom received about $46,000,000 in 1956 
as compared with $40,000,000 in 1955, and other European countries $41,000,000 as 
against $32,000,000. Higher averages per visit were reported by persons visiting other 
European countries than by those visiting the United Kingdom, and persons visiting both 
the United Kingdom and the Continent reported that more than 50 p.c. of their expendi- 
tures were made in Continental Europe. Thus there was little difference in the expenditures 
in the two areas, although substantially more visits to the United Kingdom were reported, 


Data on destinations of Canadians returning directly show that, in 1956, 36 p.c. visited 
the United Kingdom only, 33 p.c. visited the United Kingdom and other European coun- 
tries, about 12 p.c. visited European countries other than the United Kingdom only, 4 p.c. 
visited Bermuda, 4 p.c. went to the British West Indies, 5 p.c. to Mexico, nearly 3 p.e. 
to Hawaii, 2 p.c. to countries not specified, and less than 1 p.c. to other countries. 


Length of stay abroad varied according to destination. The average stay in the 
United Kingdom was close to 63 days; persons travelling by vessel stayed about 80 days 
and those travelling by air averaged about 41 days. Persons visiting the United Kingdom 
and other European countries averaged approximately 71 days, 38 days in the United 
Kingdom and 33 days on the Continent. Here again persons travelling by ship averaged 
approximately 93 days, and those travelling by air about 48 days. Visits of longer duration 
were reported by persons visiting only European countries other than the United Kingdom. 
The average length of visit by ship passenger to Continental Hurope only was 91 days, 
and by air travellers about 47 days. The average length of stay in Bermuda was 16 days, 
and in the British West Indies around 24 days. Much longer visits were reported by 
Canadians who visited other parts of the Commonwealth. For other countries visited 
the average length of stay was: Mexico, 20 days; Central America, 26 days; Hawaii, 
28 days; and South America, 47 days. 


Non-resident travellers (other than immigrants) arriving direct from overseas countries 
through Canadian ports of entry in 1956 numbered about 30,600, about 2,600 more than 
in 1955. In addition, an estimated 22,000 visitors from overseas entered Canada by the 
United States. The total was thus 52,600, or 4,600 more than in the previous year. 


Expenditures in Canada by overseas visitors were estimated at $28,000,000 in 1956; 
a record amount $3,000,000 above the 1955 total. Included were transportation costs 
paid to Canadian carriers which accounted for about 50 p.c. of the total receipts from 
residents of overseas countries. Expenditures of overseas travellers in Canada are higher 
than the volume indicates because of higher transportation costs and usually longer visits. 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, and detailed information on the National Parks and 
Historic Sites is available from the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or particular cities or resorts, 
application should be made to the Provincial or Municipal Bureau of Information concerned. 
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6.—Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers Abroad 1955 and 1956 
Foreign Foreign Canadians | Canadian iis i pee of 
Year and Class of Traveller Travellers | Expenditure] Travelling | Expenditure "eaveller honk Ae . 
in Canada! | in Canada | Abroad! Abroad@rartusadall “A broad. 
No $000 No. $000 No. $000 
1955 
Travellers from and to overseas 
BOURSTICS Ho. Mites Mires sarc ahceroeictae &« 28,000 25,000 88,000 86,000 —60,000 +61,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short-termevisit?. . 036 .c.cd ban 17, 825, 800 46,900 | 15,367,400 35,600 |+2, 458, 400 —11,300 
ong-ternivasib. 22.0.2 loess ace: 3,006, 200 118,500 2,746, 700 142,600 +259, 500 +24, 100 
LC) eater can Saree OTR toe han eee arn 939, 800 41,500 481,100 66,300 +458, 700 +24, 800 
13%). ae ee BE 2 ae Ly 369, 600 13,000 110,300 5,100 +259, 300 —7,900 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 340,000 22,300 465, 400 46,100 —125, 400 +23, 800 
AIT CEARG Ieee ik. he kee e 288,500 37,300 253, 900 52,700 +34, 600 +15, 400 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)} 5,513,500 23,400 | 5,329,000 14,400 | +184,500 —9,000 
Motals, sUnited states... 608%: 28,283, 400 802,900 | 24,753,800 362,800 |+38,529, 600 +59, 900 
Totals, All Countries........ 28,311, 400 327,900 | 24,841, 800 448,800 |+3, 469, 600 +120, 900 
1956 
Travellers from and to overseas 
COUNTIES eee Oe isin bane a is 30, 600 28,000 106, 100 107,000 —75,500 +79,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short-term sVisl0e, a... sess «s 19,377,200 54,900 | 17,204,300 38,000 |+2,172,900 —16,900 
ong-terni-visitv. j..0 86s. es 3,012,600 117,700 2,958, 600 159, 400 +54, 000 +41,700 
TNE See a ee 882,100 43,700 485, 800 64,300 +396, 300 +20,600 
LBRO) ecice Act sO ene pina a Set 899,500 15,700 102, 100 5,000 +297, 400 —10,700 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 338, 900 22,100 435,600 41,900 —96, 700 +19, 800 
PAARGRAIM ase, 6. Wioncaen. 314, 700 36, 600 300, 300 66, 400 +14, 400 +29, 800 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.)} 3,341,500 18,700 | 5,590,000 16,100 |—2,248, 500 —2,600 
Totals, United States............. 27,666, 500 309,400 | 27,076,700 391,100 +589, 800 +81, 700 
Totals, All Countries........ 27,697,100 337,400 | 27,182,800 498,100 +514, 300 +160, 700 


1 As these figures are the number of entries and re-entries into Canada, they include substantial amounts of | 


in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


2 Visits of fewer than 48 hours. 


7.—Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points by Province 1955 and 1956 


Province or Territory 


1955 


Non-permit Class 
Local Traffic 


1956 


ForrIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


482,534 


Percentage change 1955-56.....,.... 


1,385,993 
542,454 
3,915, 963 
70, 890 
32, 420 
32,069 
130, 282 
995 


6,111, 066 


+7.5 


Travellers’ 
Vehicle Permits 
1955 1956 
No. No. 
166, 664 174, 698 
405,784 417, 826 

1,549,942 1,485,360 
46,723 45,543 
18,910 20, 984 
45,745 47,916 

283, 469 282,926 
7,756 9,191 
25524, 993 2,484, 444 


96 


Commercial 
Vehicles 
1955 1956 
No. No. 
94,989 110,295 
86,979 120,184 
133,779 156, 942 
126747 15,008 
6,541 8, 502 
7,989 8,773 
22,234 29, 834 
S15 1,385 
365, 543 450, 923 
+23 .4 
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7.—Summary of Highway Traffic at epee Pa ier Points by Province 1955 and 1956 — 
conclude 


CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 


. , After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 
Province or Territory 24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
No No No No. No No 
Atlantic§'Proyinces... 0.0) ..cesenine 1,367,434 | 1,615,748 97,943 127,366 124, 443 137, 853 
Quwebécks..cNee Peas 2 Ses oc 952,817 1,086, 593 310,199 373,701 135,755 183,390 
Ontario Coe eee ne es 2,367,988 | 2,759,531 480, 086 478, 872 223, 384 232,944 
Manitobaas.ct santo ace aoe ta hn woreete 144,013 136, 752 67, 869 65,979 25,081 28,125 
Saskatebe wane. ssc ont acer sr etet 65,055 75,043 32,040 31, 486 10,217 12,156 
Albertaeee eee ema an Rete ace 58, 247 64, 567 65,534 65,050 12,272 13,138 
British-Columibiawen.cer ) eerie 534, 473 569, 786 186, 150 203, 723 31,653 31,297 
Waukon elerrltonyiceeca nes seein ss ,06 , 495 
Totals, ) S46 ces ve ope eideis okes 5,491,046 | 6,309,515 | 1,240,202 | 1,346,620 563, 094 639, 258 
Percentage change 1955-56.......... +14.9 +8.6 +13.5 


PART IV.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that 
two-way trade should be encouraged in order that goods and services'may be accepted 
in partial payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many 
commodities that are not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some of these 
are required for industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods necessary 
for the maintenance of the Canadian standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with postwar 
foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association 
of manufacturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government 
representatives. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the disposal 
of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s commercial 
relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various branches, divisions 
and agencies are described below. 


Canadian Trade Commissioner Service.—The Canadian Trade Commissioner 
Service is one of the important instruments in the continuous effort to increase Canadian 
international trade, to give world-wide distribution to Canadian products and to locate 
the best sources of supply for imports. Headquarters are at Ottawa, and 58 offices are 
maintained in 45 countries, staffed with trained Canadian trade officials and commodity 
specialists. The work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated in Ottawa 
by five Area Trade Officers. These Officers are familiar with every aspect of foreign trade 


* Prepared in the several Branches and Divisions concerned and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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in their geographical or political areas and are responsible to the Director of the Service 
for the collection, preparation and presentation of information on all trade matters in 
their respective territories. 


Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and other 
countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products and report on 
the exact kind of goods in demand, prices, competitive conditions, trade and exchange 
regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, labelling, etc. Inquiries for 
Canadian goods are forwarded to the Department at Ottawa or directly to interested 
Canadian firms. For Canadian importers, Trade Commissioners seek sources of supply 
of a wide variety of goods. The preparation of economic and other reports for depart- 
mental use is an important activity for the Trade Commissioner. Assistance is given to 
Canadian exhibitors at overseas trade fairs and constant liaison is maintained with the 
trade departments of foreign governments. 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission and a trade office, Trade 
Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the title of Commercial 
Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries they act as Consuls 
General, Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as Foreign Service Officers. 


In order to provide Canadian manufacturers, exporters and importers with up-to-date 
information concerning their territories more effectively than is possible by correspondence, 
tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to time for Trade Commis- 
sioners. Such direct contacts enable specific problems to be discussed and at the same 
time serve to bring into focus for the Trade Commissioner the Canadian industrial picture 
as a whole. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD AS AT JAN. 1, 1958 
ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 


AvstTRALIA.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 7th Floor, Berger House, 82 Elizabeth Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. : 


Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 


Avustria.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, Opernringhof, Opernring 1, Vienna 1. Territory 
includes Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


Beieran Conco.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Forescom Bldg., Leopoldville 1. 
Territory includes Angola and French Equatorial Africa. 


Britcium.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels. Territory 
includes Luxembourg. 


Braziu.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presidente Wilson 
165, Rio de Janeiro. 
Se and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de Abril 252, 
40 Paulo. 


Cryton.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s Road, 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 


Cuitz.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6th Floor, Av. General Bulnes, 129, Santiago. 


Cotompia.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Avenida Jimenez No. 7-25, Office 613, 
Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


Cusa.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Ambar Motors, Avenida Menocal 16, 
Havana. 


DENMARK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 4 Trondhjems Plads, Copenhagen. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Copello 408, Calle 
El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 
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Eaypr.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, Garden City, 
Cairo. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, Cyprus, Ethiopia, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. 


FRANCE.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 3 rue Scribe, Paris. Territory includes Algeria, 
French West Africa, Morocco, Tangier and Tunisia. 


GERMANY, FeprerAL Repusiic or.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitelmann- 


strasse, Bonn. 3 
Consul, Canadian Consulate, 69 Ferdinandstrasse, Hamburg. 


GuHANA.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Post Office Box 
No. 1639, Accra. Territory includes Gambia, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 


Grerce.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Ave., Athens. Territory 
includes Israel and Turkey. 


GuATEMALA.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 5a Avenida Sud, 10-68, Guatemala City. 
Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone. 


*Harrt.—Chargé d’Affaires ad interim and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Route du Canape Vert, 
St. Louis de Turgeau, Port au Prince. 


Hone Kone.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Bldg., Hong Kong. Territory includes Taiwan, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
Macao and China. 


Inp1a.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Road, 
Caren va eats Trade Commissioner, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, Bombay. 
Territory includes Goa. 

InDONESIA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Djl. Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta. 

IRELAND.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


Iraty.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G. B. de Rossi 27, Rome. Territory 
includes Libya, Malta and Yugoslavia. 


JAMaAticA.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Barclays Bank Building, King Street, 
Kingston. Territory includes Bahamas and British Honduras. 


Japan.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory includes South Korea. 


LrBANoN.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Legation, Alpha Building, Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. 
Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf Area, and Syria. 


Mga Vom Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Melchior Ocampa 463, 7th Floor, Mexico 1, 


NETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague. 


New Zreatanp.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Bldg., Wellington. Territory includes Fiji and Western Samoa. 


Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass5, Oslo. Territory 
includes Iceland. 


PakisTaAn.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metropole, 
Victoria Road, Karachi. Territory includes Afghanistan and Iran. 


Pervu.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


PHILIPPINES.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Ayala 
Bldg., Juan Luna Street, Manila. 


PortuaaL.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4°D°, 
Lisbon. Territory includes Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira, and Portuguese Guinea. 


* No Foreign Trade Officer at this post. 
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RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION oF.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Offices 
110-113 Central Africa House, Corner First St./Gordon Ave., Salisbury. Territory includes 
Kenya, Seychelles Islands, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 


SInGAPORE.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Room E-3, Union Bldg., Singapore. 
Territory includes Brunei, Burma, Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


Sout Arrica.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mutual Bldg., Harrison Street, 
Johannesburg. Territory includes (Natal, Transvaal, Orange Free State), Madagascar, Mau- 
ritius, Mozambique, and Reunion. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 602 Norwich House, The Foreshore, Cape Town. 
Territory includes (Cape Province), St. Helena, and Southwest Africa. 


Sparn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espana, Avenida de Jose Antonio 88, 
eee Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Rio Muni and Rio 
de Oro. 


SwupEn.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Strandvagen, 7-C, Stockholm. Territory 
includes Finland. 


SwiTzERLAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. 


TRINIDAD.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of- 
Spain. Territory includes Barbados, Windward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana, Dutch 
Guiana, French Guiana, French West Indies, Guadeloupe and Martinique. 


Unirep Kincpom.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


Unrirep Srates.—Minister (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 20, N.Y. 


Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 532 Little Bldg., 80 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 1412 Garland Bldg., 111 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Cal. 


Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 215-217 International Trade 
Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 


*Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl Bldg., 400 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, Cal. is 


*Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Bldg., Seventh Avenue at Olive 
Way, Seattle 1, Wash. 


Uruauay.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, 
Montevideo. Territory includes Paraguay and Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Pan American, Avenida 
Urdaneta, Puente Urapal, Candelaria, Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands Antilles. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA.—Agricultural Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 


Unitep Kinapom.—Commercial Counsellor (Agricultural), Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 


Untirep Srates.—Agricultural Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


* No Foreign Trade Officer at this post. 
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FISHERIES REPRESENTATIVES 


Dominican Repusiic.—Assistant Commercial Secretary (Fisheries), Canadian Embassy, Edificio 
Copello 408, Calle El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 


Iraty.—Commercial Secretary (Fisheries), Canadian Embassy, Via G. B. de Rossi 27, Rome. 


TIMBER REPRESENTATIVE 


Untrep Kinapom.—Commercial Counsellor (Timber), Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 


Commodities Branch.—The Commodities Branch is responsible for maintaining 
the liaison with industry and with export and import trades essential to the foreign trade 
promotional work of the Department. The Branch assembles trade information and data 
on products for use by Trade Commissioners in posts abroad, and officers of the Branch 
maintain contact with industry through personal visits and by exchange of cerrespondence 
with this purpose in view. Officers of the Branch follow conditions in foreign markets 
for the benefit of Canadian traders. 


The Branch contains commodity specialists organized in four Divisions: the Machinery 
and Metals Division, the Forest Products Division, the Chemicals Division, and the Con- 
sumer Goods Division. Within these Divisions individual commodity specialists are 
concerned with such particular groups of products as machine tools and plant equipment, 
non-ferrous metals, steel, chemicals, lumber, leather and rubber, as well as a very wide 
range of consumer products. It is the function of the commodity specialist. to direct 
attention of Trade Commissioners to changes in supply conditions and to products available 
for export, and to relay market news received from Trade Commissioners to Canadian 
manufacturers and exporters. 


The trade promotion work of the Branch begins at the point of finding Canadian 
products on which to concentrate promotional efforts. Detailed reports on such products 
are sent to Trade Commissioners throughout the world to encourage market research and 
promotion and exporters are informed about regulations governing foreign trade. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The main functions of this Branch include: 
(1) trade promotion relating to agricultural and fisheries products; (2) the programming, 
receiving and distributing of information on foreign agriculture and fisheries; and (3) acting 
as a focal point for liaison on agricultural and fisheries trade matters with the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, the Canadian Wheat Board, and other govern- 
ment departments and boards. 


In the field of trade promotion, the Grain Division, the Food and Agriculture Division 
and the Fisheries Division assist Canadian exporters of agricultural and fisheries products 
in finding markets in other countries. Canadian firms are supplied with information con- 
cerning market conditions and requirements in foreign markets, competition from other 
sources of supply, exchange and tariff restrictions and other related information. Trade 
Commissioners are kept fully informed on such matters as production and price trends 
in Canada, quantities of commodities available for export and sources of supply. 


The Grain Division assists foreign governments and other buyers in the purchase of 
Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals. Close contact is maintained with the flour mulers 
as well as daily liaison with the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Commodity Officers concerned with livestock, livestock products, meat, dairy 
and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, and fish and fisheries products keep in contact 
with the trade and trade organizations dealing with these commodities. They are in close 
touch with the officers of other departments of government concerned with the disposition 
of Canadian production surplus to domestic requirements, and those responsible for such 
items as health standards, grading and inspection. 
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A great deal of information pertaining to foreign agriculture and fisheries is received 
from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. This material, which reflects foreign govern- 
ment policy, production trends and market information, is processed in the Branch and 
distributed to the departments of government concerned and others interested. Much of 
it is published in Foreign Trade. The Trade Commissioner Service includes a number of 
officers who deal specifically with agricultural and fisheries matters. Some of these officers 
are located in Canada’s most important export outlets and others in those countries with 
which Canada competes on world markets, particularly in such commodities as wheat, 
coarse grains, livestock, meats and dairy products. The information received from the 
agricultural officers and other Trade Commissioners on foreign agricultural developments 
is distributed in Canada through publications issued by the Economics Division of the 
Department of Agriculture and by direct communication with producers and exporters. 
Fisheries information from abroad is passed immediately to the Department of Fisheries, 
the provincial departments concerned, the Fisheries Council, and to fish exporters. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—This Branch deals with a wide variety 
of current trade issues, ranging from the analysis of developments in international commer- 
cial relations to assisting in the reopening of dollar markets for Canadian products and 
to finding practical solutions for tariff and other difficulties encountered by Canadian 
exporters. The Branch has under constant review Canada’s trading relations with other 
countries, and participates in conferences and negotiations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. In addition, the Branch is concerned with the effects of the work 
of such international organizations as the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation on Canadian and world trade. 

Trade treaties are under continuous examination by the Branch, which is responsible 
for the preparation of material for trade and tariff negotiations with other countries. 
Material is collected on foreign tariffs, customs legislation, taxes affecting trade, import 
licensing, exchange regulations, documentation, sanitation, marking and labelling re- 
quirements, and measures pertaining to quotas, embargoes and other import restrictions. 
These data are analysed, interpreted, clarified and made available in easily comprehensible 
form to exporters, government officials and other export interests. 

Exporters who encounter difficulties resulting from the trade policies or regulations 
of other countries are given expert advice and interpretation of foreign regulations. Also 
the Branch initiates official consultations with other governments respecting such problems. 


Economics Branch.—The Economics Branch maintains a continuous review of 
business conditions in Canada and conducts special studies on particular industries or on 
any aspect of Canada’s economic development as required. Aspects of the general 
economic situation considered include foreign trade, investment, consumption, production, 
prices, incomes and employment, as well as conditions in industries and localities. 


Industrial Development Branch.—This Branch co-ordinates the assistance offered 
by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries in Canada. Acting in 
this capacity, information is provided on a multiplicity of matters pertaining to industry 
establishment. The Branch assists also in solving the variety of problems encountered 
by Canadian and foreign businessmen. It also aids those established firms that wish to 
expand into new lines of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals re- 
garding the manufacture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and 
brought to the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing additional 
items. 

The Branch acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, other than those 
from Commonwealth countries, who wish to establish new industries in Canada. It also 
works in close co-operation with a widespread network of organizations throughout Canada, 
including industrial development departments of the provinces, municipalities, railways, * 
banks, power companies, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Trade Publicity Branch.—The principal function of the Trade Publicity Branch is to 
furnish the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the assistance 
that exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better appreciation by the general public 
of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. The attention of exporters and 
potential exporters is directed to opportunities for the disposal of their products in markets 
abroad, and of importers to the sources of supply for raw materials and consumer goods 
unobtainable in Canada. Its principal educational and informative medium is Foreign 
Trade, fortnightly publication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced 
reports of Canadian Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, 
articles by Head Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
news items and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of similar character dispatched to Canadian Trade 
Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and brochures are pre- 
pared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources of supply, documen- 
tation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered to correspondents of 
newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the preparation of articles pertaining 
to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The educational and promotional work of 
this Branch is supported by moderate advertising at home and abroad through the daily 
press, periodicals and trade papers, and by films and radio. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission publicizes Canada by graphic media of all kinds and helps to sell 
Canadian products abroad. The Commission is solely responsible for the construction 
and administration of Federal Government exhibits at international expositions, trade 
fairs and displays outside Canada and of international trade fairs in Canada sponsored 
by the Government of Canada. The Commission also co-operates with Canadian ex- 
porters in securing representation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays, 
and is equipped to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of exhibits. 
At its various presentations the Commission distributes literature produced by other 
government departments and agencies. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance Corpor- 
ation was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act 1944 
(amended in 1946, 1948, 1954 and 1957). The Corporation, which is administered by a 
Board of Directors including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy 
Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, insures persons carrying 
on business in Canada against risks involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or 
distribution of goods or the rendering of engineering, construction, technical or similar 
services. The main risks covered include: insolvency or protracted default on the part 
of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds 
to Canada; cancellation of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on the im- 
portation of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between 
the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 


The insurance is available under three main classifications: general commodities 
capital goods, and services. Coverage for general commodities may be procured by 
exporters under two types of policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter 
against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; or (2) the Ship- 
ments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter from the 
time of shipment until payment is received. These policies are issued on a yearly basis, 
covering exporters’ sales to all countries. 


Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, 
*heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for lengthy periods is often necessary. Specific 
policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms and 
conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. Specific 
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policies are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar services 
contracts entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries who have 
agreed to purchase such services. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 85 p.c. 
of the gross invoice value of shipments. ‘This co-insurance basis also operates in the 
distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries are shared 
by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15 p.c., respectively. 


The Corporation, from its inception to Dec. 31, 1956, insured export sales valued at 
$376,000,000. Premium income was $3,207,751, and gross claims paid to exporters during 
the same period amounted to $7,821,612. A large majority of these claims resulted from 
exchange transfer difficulties with relatively few arising from insolvencies. Recoveries 
made amounted to $4,306,132. The balance at credit of the underwriting reserve as at 
Dec. 31, 1956, was $1,418,103. 


International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division.—The adminis- 
tration of Canada’s participation in the Colombo Plan, a co-operative effort to help the 
peoples of South and Southeast Asia to raise their standards of living and productivity, 
is the responsibility of this Division. This contribution is of two types—capital aid and 
technical co-operation. Under capital assistance, grants of goods or services are made to 
countries in the area on a government-to-government basis. Technical co-operation 
embraces the training of Asian peoples in a variety of fields in Canada and the supplying 
of Canadian technical and professional personnel to advise and instruct abroad. 
The Division also assists the United Nations and its specialized agencies in the recruiting 
of technical experts and in the arrangement of courses of instruction for trainees sent to 
Canada for study. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, $34,400,000 was voted by Parliament 
for Colombo Plan capital aid and technical assistance. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given in the 1940 Year 
Book, pp. 480-482. The 1942 Year Book, pp. 427-428, traces the development from Confed- 
eration to the adoption in 1904 of the present form of preferential tariff. 


Limitations of space in the Year Book has made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, to 
adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those editions of the Year Book where 
extended treatments may be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British Pref- 
erential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped direct to Canada from countries 
of the Commonwealth and from the British colonies and other dependent overseas terri- 
tories. Some Commonwealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide 
for rates of duty, on certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured- Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries outside the Commonwealth with which Canada has made trade agreements. 
The most important trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods im- 
ported from countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


* The schedules and rates in force at any particular time may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, which administers the Canadian Tariff. 
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General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 

There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—Sect. 35 of the Customs Act provides that, when any ad valorem duty is 
imposed, the valuation of the goods for purposes of calculating the duty basically “shall 
be the fair market value, at the time when and place from which the goods were shipped to 
Canada, of like goods when sold in like quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under fully competitive conditions and under comparable conditions of 
sale” or ‘‘the amount for which the goods were sold by the vendor abroad to the purchaser 
in Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the place from which 
they were exported direct to Canada”’, whichever is the greater. There are further provi- 
sions for determining the value for duty when the fair market value, in accordance with 
the foregoing, cannot be ascertained. Internal taxes in the country of export (when not 
incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping the goods to Canada, and similar charges 
however are not included in the value for duty. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than their fair market value and the goods are of a class 
or kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. of the value for duty. 
These provisions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by 
exporting to Canada at less than the going prices. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the 
repayment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used 
in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Tariff Act and applies to 
imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods to be consumed 
in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by the Tariff Board Act 1931, 
consists of five members, one of whom is chairman and two are vice-chairmen. The 
duties and powers of the Board derive from three Statutes of Canada: the Tariff Board 
Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject 
to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister of Finance desires 
information. The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry as to the effect 
that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a given commodity might have 
upon industry or trade and the extent to which the consumer is protected from exploitation. 
It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade 
and commerce of Canada that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board for 
inquiry and report. Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review 
of sections of the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in 
respect of specified commodities. Reports are tabled in Parliament. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board 
acts as a court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue in 
respect of matters of administration including those of excise taxes, tariff classification, 
value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals 
on questions of fact are final and conclusive, with provision for appeal on questions of law 
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to the Exchequer Court of Canada. Tariff references and appeals receive public hearings 
at which interested parties submit oral statements and written briefs relating to matters 
under consideration. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Oct. 1, 1957 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


| The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements are as follows: 
Australia, British West Indies, Ireland, New Zealand, Union of South Africa and the 
United Kingdom and Colonies. A preferential arrangement is also in force with respect 
to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and preferences are accorded by Canada 
to India and Pakistan. Tariff relations between Canada and Ceylon, Ghana and the 
Federation of Malaya are governed by the Canada-United Kingdom agreement. These 
argeements and arrangements have been modified and supplemented by the GATT. 
Canada exchanges most-favoured-nation treatment with 34 countries under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Protocol of Provisional Application of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was signed by Canada on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the 
Agreement provisionally into force on Jan. 1, 1948. 


The GATT is a multilateral trade Agreement providing for scheduled tariff con- 
cessions and the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting 
parties and laying down rules and regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. 
Under the system of multilateral tariff negotiations initiated under the GATT, four general 
rounds of negotiations have taken place: at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947; at Annecy, 
France, in 1949; at Torquay, England, in 1950-51; and again at Geneva in 1955. The 
tariff concessions Canada granted and received at the first Geneva Conference are described 
in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are discussed in 
the 1950 Year Book, pp. 968-970. The Torquay negotiations are discussed in the 1952-53 
edition, pp. 996-997. The existing tariff concessions remain in force until Jan. 1, 1958, 
and thereafter unless modified in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with a number of GATT 
members prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These agreements with 
individual countries continue in force in conjunction with the General Agreement. As an 
exception, however, the Canada-U.S. Trade Agreement of 1938 is suspended for so long 
as both countries continue to be contracting parties to GATT. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1957 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
BMANMERRATAR Lc 5c sicdieis «co 00 os « Trade Agreement signed July 8,;Agreement includes schedules of 
1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. tariff rates and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates on items 


not scheduled. May be term- 
inated on six months notice. 


British West Inpies (Ba-|Trade Agreement signed July 6,/The parties exchange specified 


HAMAS, BARBADOS, JA- 1925, in force Apr. 30, 1927; Can-| tariff preferences. Agreement 
MAICA, LEEWARD AND adian notice of termination of| may be terminated on six months 
WINDWARD Istanps, Trr-}| Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by| notice. 

NIDAD AND TOBAGO), notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which 

Bermupa, BririsH continued the Agreement. 

GUIANA, AND BririsH |The British West Indies (except 

Honpvuras. Jamaica), Bermuda, British 


Guiana and British Honduras 
participate in GATT. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 

Oct. 1, 1957—continued 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 

GRYUON Dc. cet oS ce ie eee Ceylon is a party to the Trade/Canada and Ceylon exchange pref- 

Agreement of 1937 between} erential tariff treatment. 
United Kingdom and Canada. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 
CEA NAL. 240.9 SAU ae lee Ghana is a party to the Trade|Canada grants Ghana the British 
4 Agreement of 1937 between Can-| preferential rates. 
ada and the United Kingdom. 

ENDIAS Fa + ebuarrop tes elie oes Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally|In addition to preferences granted 
accorded British preferential} to India, most-favoured-nation 
treatment to India but without] treatment is exchanged under 
contractual obligation. GATT. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 
TRBLAND =. fo sto cee oe Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,|Canada grants British preferential 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA... 


INGA CEALAN Ds ss08 cots Tess 


IPAKISTA Niaeietetde. corte 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. 


UNION or SoutH AFRICA. 


1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. 


Agreement of 1937 between 
panace and the United King- 
om. 


1932; in force May 24, 1932. 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


tan British preferential treatment 
but without contractual obliga- 
tion. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


Northern Rodesia and Nyasaland|Canada 


are parties to Agreement of 1937 
between Canada and United 
Kingdom; an Agreement of 1932 
between Canada and Southern 
Rhodesia expired in 1938, but the 
tariff treatment provided therein 
continues to be reciprocally ac- 
corded. 

GATT effective in Southern Rho- 
desia May 19, 1948; extended to 
whole Federation, Oct. 29, 1954. 


1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. 


tariff in return for preferential 
rates where such exist and for 
most-favoured-nation rates on 
non-preferential items. May be 
terminated on six months notice. 


.|Malaya is a party to the Trade|Canada grants Malaya British pref- 


erential rates in return for such 
preferences as exist inthe Malayan 
tariff. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,)The parties exchange specific pre- 


ferences on scheduled goods and 
reciprocally concede British pre- 
ferential rates on items not sched- 
uled. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Canada unilaterally accords Pakis-\In addition to preferences granted 


to Pakistan, most-favoured-na- 


tion treatment is exchanged 
under GATT. 
exchanges _ preferential 


tariffs with Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia. Canada accords 
Nyasaland the British preferen- 
tial rates. 


.|Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,;Agreement includes schedules of 


tariff preferences granted by each 
country. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


effective retroactive from July 1, 
1935. 
GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


treatment. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1957—concluded 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
Unitep KINGDoM......... Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23,|/Various concessions by both coun- 


1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. Modi-| tries including exchange of prefer- 
fied by an exchange of letters of| ential tariff rates (some minor 
Nov. 16, 1938, and an exchange] reservations by Canada). Ex- 
of notes Oct. 30, 1947. tends to Colonies. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1957 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
PP RGENTINA Kim oe o.2l+ 6 ols.0 4% Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force Nov.| treatment. Provisional appli- 
15, 1941. cation may be terminated on 


three months notice. 


SORIET RIA OMe aisieies s sce bes «6's GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


BrLciumM-LUXEMBOURG....|Convention of Commerce with Bel- Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
gium-Luxembourg Economic] treatment. May be terminated 
Union (including Belgian colo| on one years notice. 
nies) entered into effect Oct. 22, 


1924. 
i GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
Bouivia..... seececceos eev/Order in Council of July 20, 1935,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


accepted Article 15 of the United] treatment. May be terminated 
Kingdom-Bolivia Treaty  of| on one years notice. 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 


BRAZIL. ....+eseeeeceeeeeee|/Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force from] treatment. May be terminated 
date of signing and definitively} on six months notice. 
on Apr. 16, 1943. 

GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


PURER ot Sey sk secccceee( GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 

CAMBODIA. .cccecccccccccce|ranco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Cambodia as 

of 1933 applied to Cambodia. an independent state in 1955, 


Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


(Christie ee ol ae ee .e.ee|Lrade Agreement signed Sept. 10,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force Oct.) treatment. May be terminated 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct.} on six months notice. 
29, 19438. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


BEBE RAGS Fo oiayaccrctetdieye. sins: shavere'e 
in effect since Sept. 28, 1946. treatment. May be terminated 
China withdrew from GATT on| on three months notice. 
May 5, 1950. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


(SOVOMBIAG coc haem ees 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA.......000: 


DENMARK (including 
GREENLAND). 


DoMINIcAN REPUBLIC...... 


EUTHIOPIAG 4: 22m aoe eee 


FINLAND? Sesh renee 


Oct. 1, 1957—continued 


Agreement Principal Terms 


Treaty of Commerce with United|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, applies} treatment. May be terminated 
to Canada. Modified by proto-| on three months notice. 
col of Aug. 20, 1912, and exchange 
of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 

A Trade Agreement between Co- 
lombia and Canada was signed 
Feb. 20, 1946, but has not been 
put into force. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment (excluding preferences 
accorded by Cuba to the United 
States). 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14,| treatment. May be terminated 
1928. on one years notice. 

GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
with United Kingdom of Feb. 13,] treatment. Declaration of May 9, 
1660 and July 11, 1670, apply to} 1912, provides means for sep- 
Canada. f arate termination by Dominions 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. on one years notice. 


Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1940; in force provisionally Mar.| treatment including scheduled 
15, 1950, and definitively Jan. 22.| concessions. May be terminated 
1941. on six months notice. 

GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Dee. 1, 1950. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dece.|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
3, 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. rates. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Nov. 17, 19387. treatment. May be terminated 
on four months notice. 


Exchange of notes effective June 3,|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1948; effective Nov. 17, 1948. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. on three months notice. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER-|Trade Agreement signed May 12,|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


SEAS TERRITORIES. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF 


treatment including scheduled 
concessions. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


1933; in force June 10, 19383. Ex- 
change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934, 
and additional protocol of Feb. 
26, 1935. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1957—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
JS a ae eee Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of July 24-28, 1947; effective Aug.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1947. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 
SSREENLAND oA winedts» ose (See Denmark.) 
GUATEMALA........¢- ..ee--|lrade Agreement signed Sept. 28,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 
PRATIR Ser oe ee ccc Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. on six months notice. 
Oy a. Se Exchange of notes signed July 11,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1956, effective July 18, 1956. treatment. May be terminated 


Ratified in Honduras Sept. 5, 1956.| on three months notice. 


ROCHUAND J ot2r oe cs cs se as ..../Although there is no contractual|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
obligation, Canada and Iceland| treatment. 
adhere to the terms of a treaty 
originally concluded between 
Denmark and the United King- 
dom on Feb. 13, 1660. 


PRDORESIA saad. ted esses ..|GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
TRAN Saucon ieee o.0 0% 6 ....-jopecial arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most-favoured-na- 
Council effective Feb. 1, 1951. tion tariff rates as long as Iran 
accords reciprocal treatment. 
BRAD cls veh am veeveeeeee(pecial arrangement by Order in|Canada grants and receives most- 
Council effective Sept. 15, 1951. favoured-nation tariff rates. 
ISRAEL. :...<5 Pa: Canada-United Kingdom Agree-|Since the creation of the State of 
ment of 1937 applied under the| Israel in May 1948, Canada has 
British Palestine Mandate. continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation rates. 
UST Gs <a oto ae Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of Apr. 238-28, 1948; effective Apr.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1948. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 
OES 2 a aa Agreement on Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 31, 1954; effective June 7,| treatment. Remains in force for 
1954. one year from ratification and 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 
TORO EE FNS ee awe teas Franco-Canadian TradeA greement|Since the creation of Laos as an in- 
of 1983 applied to Laos. dependent State in 1955, Canada 


has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


BEDOAMON Frc cute ih ou. vo Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most-favoured- 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Leba- 
Lebanon withdrew from GATT] nonaccords reciprocal treatment. 

Mar. 1, 1951. 
UE FEE sce NE oles, 0) alate Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of June 3, 1955. nation tariff rates as long as 


Liberia withdrew from GATT] Liberia accords reciprocal treat- 
June 1, 1953. ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1957—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
LIECHTENSTEIN...........++: (See Switzerland.) 
LUXEMBOURG? fcc. tenes (See Belgium.) 
MAPS TCO inc ee sees Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


1946; in force provisionally same| treatment. May be terminated 
date. Ratifications exchanged! on six months notice. 

on May 6, 1947; definitively in 

force 30 days from that date. 


MGROCOO Nixie.) Bassani thas ore Various agreements applied _ to|Since the creation of Morocco as an 
French, Spanish and Internatio-| independent State in 1956, Canada 
nal Zones of Morocco. has continued to grant most- 


favoured-nation rates. 


NETHERLANDSS seats ss oye Convention of Commerce of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
11, 1924. Suspended during war:| treatment. May be terminated 
reinstated by exchange of notes} on one years notice. 

Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. Includes 
Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


INTEARAGU Brees oe ie re ee Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1946; in force provisionally same| treatment. Provisional appli- 
date. cation may be terminated on 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. three months notice. 
NORWAY acializy gates ite3 Convention of Commerce and Navy-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


jigation with United Kingdom of| treatment. Convention of May 

Mar. 18, 1826, applied to Canada.| 16, 1913, provides means for sep- 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. arate termination by Dominions 
on one years notice. 


PANAMA, coses cet Pee Order in Council of July 20, 1935,)While contractual obligation has 
accepted Article 12 of United] expired, Canada and Panama con- 
Kingdom—Panama Treaty of| tinue to exchange most-favoured- 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. nation treatment. 
Treaty terminated in 1942. 


PIRRAGUAY stone titaatt ace, Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force June 21, 1940. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 
| Ei) Ene ghee eh Rb be x are Ye GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
RAILIPPINES it tanse socket No agreement at present. United|Canada and Philippines continue to 


States—Canada Agreement of| exchange most-favoured-nation 
1938 (now suspended) applied to] treatment but without contrac- 
Philippines until Philippines at-| tual obligation. 

tained independence in 1946. 


POLAND AON aerate teens ees Convention of Commerce signed|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, 1936.) treatment including scheduled 
reductions. May be terminated 

on three months notice. 


PortuGaL, Portuaurse |Trade Agreement signed May 28,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 1954, provisionally in effect July} treatment. Remains in effect for 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 1, 1954, definitively in force on} two years from ratification and 
PROVINCES. ratification Apr. 29. 1955, thereafter unless terminated on 


three months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1957—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
SPAIN AND SPANISH Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has ad-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
POSSESSIONS. hered to the United Kingdom—| treatment. May be terminated 


Spain Treaty of Commerce of| on six months notice. 


Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26,|Supplements and amends United 
1954, provisionally in effect July Kingdom—Spanish Treaty of 
1; 1954, definitively in force on| Commerce. Remains in effect 
ratification June 30, 1955. for three years from ratification, 

and thereafter unless terminated 

on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Declaration of Nov. 
27, 1911, provides means for 
separate termination by Domin- 
ions on one years notice. 


S'WEDEN........ SL eae ....|United Kingdom—Sweden Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to 
Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


SWITZERLAND....0.%c05000 United Kingdom — Switzerland|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce| treatment. Convention of Mar. 
and Reciprocal Establishment of} 30, 1914, provides means for 
Sept. 6, 1855, applies to Canada. separate termination by the 
By exchange of notes Liechten-| Dominions on one years notice. 
stein included under terms of this 
Agreement, effective Aug. 2, 1947. 


PRE annd ees e « 3 «eeeee{Special Arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Syria 

Syria withdrew from GATT Aug.| accords reciprocal treatment. 
6, 1951. 


BONIS Nerpne sie iets cn to ee. franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Tunisia as an 
of 1933 applied to Tunisia (Tuni-| independent State in 1956, Canada 
sia is in customs union with| has continued to grant most- 
France). favoured-nation rates. 


AY a asd Ge xchange of notes signed Mar. 1,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. on three months notice. 


Union or Soviet Soctarist|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
REPUBLICS. 1956. MRatifications exchanged] treatment and undertaking by 
May 26, 1956. U.S.S.R. to purchase determined 

quantity of Canadian wheat. In 
force for three years from date of 
signature and may thereafter be 
extended by mutual agreement. 


UNITED STATES,,.......... Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17,|Most-favoured - nation treatment 
1938; suspended as long as both exchanged under 1938 Agreement 
countries continue to be contract-| is continued under GATT. 
ing parties to GATT. 

aN 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

ERRATA 2 Rs Sr ua 9 4,0, 6 par vane Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. Ad-| treatment. May be terminated 
ditional Protocol signed Oct. 19,| on six months notice. 

1953. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


BOREAS yer cis iolo oc a'n's ¢.° Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Vietnam as an 
of 1933 applied to Vietnam. independent State, Canada has 

continued to accord most-fa- 

voured-nation rates, 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Oct. 1, 1957—concluded 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
VON ORLA ne ys Viton skis Any ate Modus vivendi signed and brought|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
into force Oct. 11, 1950. treatment. Made for one year 


subject to annual renewal. 


MVUGOSEAVIS. 225.0540 chee Trade Agreements Act of June 11,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1928, accepted Article 30 of] treatment. May be terminated 
United Kingdom - Serb - Croat -] on one years notice. 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


ina 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘‘wholesale prices’ refers in this Chapter to sales transactions that occur 
below the retail level; it has more of a connotation of bulk purchase than of any homo- 
geneous level of distribution. Ingredients for the general wholesale price index are obtained 
mainly from manufacturers but include prices from wholesalers proper, assemblers of 
primary products, agents and the other types of commercial enterprises who trade in 
commodities of a type or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Wholesale price indexes are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based 
on chief component material similarities. In addition, indexes classified according to 
degree of manufacture are available. For the latter, however, because significant groups 
of manufactured products are not directly included, tabulations are not attempted on 
narrower bases than “Raw and Partly Manufactured” and “Fully and Chiefly Manu- 
factured” commodity groups. Wholesale price indexes are regularly released in the 
DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes which contains related current series 
on retail and security prices. Volume 23 of that publication is a historical summary 
reaching back to the year 1867 for some series and, together with DBS Reference Paper 24, 
Wholesale Prices Indexes 1930-1950, contains an explanation of index construction and 
meaning. 


The number and identity of commodities contained in the index has been virtually 
fixed since 1951 when the index was placed on a 1935-39 base. Commodities were included 
either because they bulked large in total marketings at that time or because they were 
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considered reliable indicators of price change for commodity groups that did. Price 
movements displayed by the commodities priced are combined in such a way that they 
influence composite indexes in the proportions of total marketings including imports and 
exports during the base period. 


General wholesale price indexes have been calculated by most countries for many 
years but the question ‘‘What does a general wholesale price index measure?” cannot be 
given a precise answer. A retail price index can be identified with consumer expenditure, 
but a general wholesale index covers a much wider range; yet it is not a measure of the 
purchasing power of money since it does not include prices of land, labour, securities or 
services, except in so far as prices of these things enter into commodity prices. As a con- 
ventional summary figure its use has tended toward a reference level against which to 
observe the behaviour of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials 
and building materials. Thus, special wholesale groupings and commodity price relatives 
are now considered to be of greater importance than the general index itself. 


Component indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. One of the most 
important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. Other major 
uses include: studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analysis 
of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases 
and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax purposes and inventory 
analysis; and studies in changes of physical volume. They are also used by business firms 
abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. 


The general wholesale price index declined moderately during 1957 after a continuous 
climb beginning in December 1954 and culminating in a postwar peak of 229.2 in January 
1957. However, in the last month of the year the index showed some strength, rising to 
226.1 from 224.1 in November. 


Lower prices for vegetable products, animal products and non-ferrous metals were 
mainly responsible for the downward movement. Vegetable products began falling off 
eradually, followed by sharp losses in August to November. The December index, though, 
was two points above November. Animal products showed little change until June, and 
then rose to 246.0 in August, the highest point since October 1953. From then until 
November, lower prices for livestock and meats caused a sharp decline in the index. 
Prices of copper, lead and zinc have been tumbling since their postwar peak reached in 
1956, as indicated by a drop in the group index from 190.4 in December 1956 to 169.3 in 
December 1957. 


Textile products moved slightly higher in the first half of 1957 but lower prices for 
raw wool at the end of the year brought the index down a little below the December 
1956 level. Wood products experienced somewhat the same adjustment but ended slightly 
above the December 1956 level. Higher steel prices at mid-year resulted in the index for 
the iron group reaching a peak of 256.5 in September, but a gradual decline placed the 
December index slightly below that for December 1956. Non-metallic minerals registered 
slight advances throughout the year, and chemical products changes, while higher on 
balance, were insufficient to have any effect on the total index. 
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1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups 1948-57 and Monthly Indexes 
1956 and 1957 


(1935-39 =100) 
SSS ——oeeoeqa<$“zgqaOSaesss————————s—s——S—SSoeoooooeeeo eee 


Raw and | Fully and Canadian Farm Products! 
General | Partly | Chiefly Indus- 
Year and Month Whole- Manu- Manu- trial 
sale factured | factured | Materials 


Goods Goods 
Field Animal Total 


a Ren ea SRT an 5 5 5.9 Abinenss 193.4 196.3 192.4 222.7 200.6 263.7 232.1 
oo SSSR Or oe an an Se, ee 198.3 Loe 199.2 218.0 191.9 265.4 228.7 
Lh Deets SS AU a ea ae 211.2 212.8 211.0 244.6 19179 281.4 236.7 
DIGIT y PEN IRB St Se a ewido o URE 240.2 237.9 242.4 296.1 200.4 336.9 268.6 
oy encom I ER 3 ERE Re SE a SE 226.0 218.7 230.7 252.6 223.0 277.5 250.2 
POS Ie aay eas Opes wuss see 3 coe ae as 220.7 207.0 228.8 232.3 179.4 263.8 221.6 
UD Pree Pata Paka tee oe sie Uh * asomedee 217.0 204.8 224.2 223.7 170.9 256.2 213.6 
ER A alae hats. Eh csscanssis.s Hote 218.9 209.7 224.5 236.0 180.1 245.1 212.6 
WORE Bet au oN sc dig Se Secs ee ae ae 225.6 215.8 231.5 248.2 179.4 246.9 213.2 
BT eins bre Kputateneeds ihe get bse. «5 vee ob ose 227.4 | ° 209.4 237.9 240.3 160.5 258.0 209.2 
1956 

ICTR DSU eee Mareen ee Se 222.0 212.9 227.4 246.1 172.1 235.0 203.5 
RUCIAPUGT min hn Pons ssc ho ahs cielnis cee es 222.2 213.3 227.6 247.2 173.2 232.3 202.8 
beh TC ag ea Od Or ae 223.3 214.7 228.4 248.8 177.8 231.1 204.4 
DUM se MAO Wit Hh sie cid oBts Dae 0 0b oy 224.6 216.3 229.5 248.9 182.7 231.9 207.3 

UY sete ere tote Ps laa eois Pi acsiste.0:o o.2's, sels alee 225.4 217.3 230.3 247 8 191.5 238.0 214.7 
DEBUG fae Fag RSs ids Halelo ive) oe as die o pais 226.5 219.2 231.3 248.5 196.4 251.9 224.2 
DRL a cr BER EE Ok At SRias eid .&. SHE oe sats 226.6 219.0 231.6 247.4 210.6 256.5 233.5 
(SET CUE Ie oe eae ae a ae 227.0 217.0 233.2 249 .2 172i. 2 258.2 217.7 
Peneomber,, we ee. fe kxen yo e.4 eats «ae 227.4 216.2 234.4 249.5 166.3 259.6 213.0 
MGLODCE Fe py 3 Peter yk ths cages sak 227.0 214.3 234.7 247.7 166.0 256.2 211.1 
BVO YOU OR Pre. fe ake ows oni Sos bas 226.6 213.3 234.6 247.7 169.0 255.9 212.5 
Deronmbete wee. 0 gel ks. aoe. wo we 228.0 216.4 235.1 249.8 170.4 256.4 213.4 

1957 

UP ee ae ae ee a os 229.2 217.8 236.3 251.1 172.1 257 .2 214.6 
LYS RTS rae ae ae Ste ees Benen ee 228.2 214.9 236.5 248.4 167.4 259.0 213.2 
WERE Se POEN TT ORI 5 oS aeciorack oh 228.4 212.5 237.8 247.0 166.3 253.4 209.8 
LAS Ger ete Sen ae ee eee ae 228.5 PAONETY 238.4 246.2 165.8 255.1 210.4 
DME ee cd Se Pie heeds Sb oy REE SY oh 228.0 209.6 238.9 242.2 163.5 255.3 209.4 
LE oh fo a ee a 228.1 209.8 238.9 240.6 160.6 262.2 211.4 
MLM ne ne St eT el ors STAG wets Saale « bssls 228.2 209.2 239.5 239.8 161.1 270.2 215.7 
PRONG PP pee. cP Se anit s ces «ate ds Ob 227.6 207.9 239.2 238.6 153.8 271.3 212.6 
DEmnenibeOR gem p4. J. 1o7. Fs ds ano. os 227.0 206.9 238.8 236.8 153.2 263.8 208.5 
tO Der s. Fare... 26 SAA ad ie ach. « winks 225.0 | ~ 203.6 237.4 232.5 152.8 248.6 200.7 
ENG Weta OTN her, othe Sah «oo es atic ob ws 224.1 203.3 236.1 228.9 153.7 245.7 199.7 
Ve So ee Se ae ee ay a an rere 226.1 206.0 237.2 231.8 155.4 253.7 204.6 


1 Wheat prices used in this index are Canadian Wheat Board buying prices for Nos. 1,2 and 3 Manitoba Northern 
at Fort William-Port Arthur. The initial payment is first used and the index revised as further payments are 
announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950 the price included for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was $1.83 per bu. 
while for subsequent crop years the price per bu. was as follows: 1950-51, $1.85; 1951-52, $1.83; 1952-53, $1.82; 1953-54, 
$1.56; 1954-55, $1.65; 1955-56, $1.61, for which year the final payment was announced on May 15, 1957. For the crop 
year 1956-57 the index is based on an initial payment price of $1.40. Western oats and barley were brought under 
control of the Canadian Wheat Board Aug. 1, 1949. Since then prices used for Canadian Farm Products have been 
initial payments to farmers, with participation payments included whenever they are announced. 


Index Numbers of Building Materials Prices.—Price movements of materials 
entering into building construction are currently measured by two special-purpose series: 
price index numbers of residential building materials and price index numbers of non- 
residential building materials* for which the base years are 1935-39 and 1949, respectively. 


* Exclusive of engineering structures such as power dams, roads, railroads and bridges. 
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Details of weighting and construction and historical series may be found in the special 
bulletins* prepared at the time the indexes were first published. More recently the 
composite indexes have been calculated on an annual basis back to 1913; current indexes 
are published monthly in DBS Bulletin Prices and Price Indezes. 


Advances and declines in building material prices in 1957 cancelled each other out so 
that the index remained fairly steady throughout the year. The residential building 
material index showed a fractional drop and the non-residential series moved up 2 p.c. 


* Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1926 to 1948 and DBS Reference Paper No. 43, Non- 
residential Building Materials, Price Index, 1935-1952. 


2.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1950-57 and 
Monthly Indexes 1956 and 1957 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Principal Components 


Com- 
: Plumb-| Elec- 
posite || Com- . Lath, a : : 
Year and Month | Index || posite eee a Pee puree Plaster she Paint gt pave: mon. Nie 
. a e- 


(1949= || Index and and Pro and Mate ah in 
- - g ment 5 
100)? Gravel | Stone | ducts ee rial Glass Equip- Jand Fix-| * ials 
ment tures 

GROUP WEIGHT 

AS A PERCENTAGE 

OF TOTAL......¢. ae sea 42.6 18.6 sllias! 7.6 5.0 5.0 3.8 Boe 2.9 
LO5O sees ete eee 106.4 || 242.7 1S1e3 163.8 | 349.2 LG a7aleeosoRe 174.8 183.2 184.5 181.1 
LO Bilispeeeren terse tats 125.5 286.2 140.9 180.7 425.0 126.3 235.8 197.8 210.4 DASeS PS Pay 
1952 Same a reece 124.9 284.8 149.5 195.3 415.7 128.5 PANG ah 194.9 215.6 212.0 226.3 
(OD a esate ter 123.9 282.6 151.8 205.8 410.6 128.5 218.6 203.8 209.0 211.4 229.5 
TOGA ee ok terete eee Walvis Dido IMA 207.4 400.5 128.8 233.4 208.9 202.8 207.7 226.6 
TODS ea eerie en ies 124.3 283.4 149.4 209.5 409.4 125 oul ea4no 219.7 207.2 229.2 230.3 
LOSG Sorc cee 128.5 292.9 149.7 218.8 420.2 130.8 259.6 226.9 217.9 243.7 243.7 
VOU eu. ei heen 128.4 292.8 153.6 223.8 415.2 136.9 253.3 225.4 227.6 209.2 253.8 

1956 
Janlanyen ences 127.1 289.9 149.6 | 209.3} 416.7 12753) 2615 2 22870) OTA Te 224804 seers 
February: =o ces Ware ol 289.9 149.6 209.3 416.6 pals 20152 226.3 214.6 248.4 238.8 
Marches. tessa 127.9 291.6 149.6 216.8 419.4 LO 3 20403 226.3 214.6 256.0 241.0 
Aprile en.taeioe 128.8 293.7 149.6 216.8 423.4 130.0 253.9 228.0 214.6 256.4 241.0 
Maly enc enlists 129.1 294.4 149.3 Papal bac 424 6 130.0 253.9 228.0 214.6 256.3 241.0 
JUNC Weeden eoreiae 129.0 294.1 149.3 22183 423.2 130.6 264.8 PAV all 214.6 255.6 241.0 
TUliyseetecs sircertes 129.0 294.2 149.8 Hey) ba} 423.6 132.9 264.8 22020 2G 238.3 241.0 
NUS UStas sateen 129.0 294.2 149.8 22103 421.5 132.9 264.8 226.7 219.9 238.3 244.0 
September...... 128.7 293.5 149.8 ele 418.8 | 1382.9 264.8 226.7 Dailies 237.9 248.5 
October stecc 128.8 293.6 149.8 22202 418.4 132.9 261.6 226.7 223.0 DAY Fa! 248.5 
November...... 128.7 293.4 149.8 pepe 418.8 132.9 255.2 226.7 223 .8 225.9 250.4 
December...... 128.4 || 292.7 150849) 222828) BAG 13229) | 255525 | 8 225284 2230 Mie 22524 eee zo0e 
1957 

January sence eee 128.8 293.6 152.8 225.5 418.9 132.9 255.2 225.6 223.0 Z2ped 250.4 
Hebruaryssisse a: 128.8 293.7 153.8 225.5 417.8 133.0 25002 224.3 225.7 218.9 255.6 
Marchiteenwn ce 128.9 293.8 153.8 Pas AD 418.4 133.0 258.7 223:.9 226.3 213.9 255.6 

DELL eee 128.9 293.9 163.3 223.5 418.5 134.0 25525 223.9 226.6 213.9 255.6 

BY Deedes Bo eles 129.3 294.8 163.40. 2231.0 418.9 138.7 25525 223.9 227.7 213.9 254.1 
TUNG scar te ook 129.1 294.3 Oo wast) 418.0 138.7 255.5 223.9 Apa Ul 213.6 PASS 
Lulysher tee. eae 129.1 294.3 153.7 22300 417.6 138.7 255.5 228.0 229.3 206.2 252.6 
Ausustian cp emcn 128.8 293.6 USS 35 7/ 2230 416.5 138.7 Aa 226.3 229.4 203.8 25256 
September...... 128.4 292.7 iVaS338 71 22320 414.5 138.7 ioe 226.3 229.4 200.2 254.0 
Octoberr-aatvcdas 127.8 291.4 LG Rior 2230) 411.3 138.7 Jaleo 22683 229.4 201.3 254.0 
November...... 126.6 288.7 153.7 2230 406.2 138.7 245.9 226.3 228.1 200.5 254.0 
December...... 126.5 288.5 154.0 223.5 405.9 Lesa7 245.9 226.3 228.1 198.6 254.0 


1 Arithmetically converted to base 1949=100 for comparability with price indexes of non-residential building 
materials shown in Table 3. 
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3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials 1950-57 and 
Monthly Indexes 1956 and 1957 


(1949=100) 


Principal Components 


: F ; Aggregate 
Composite Steel Plumbing,| Electrical | “8% | Lumber Blocks, 
Year and Month Index and Heating |Equipment nc and Brick Til 
Metal and Other and a Lumber and se 


Work |Equipment} Materials poner Products Stone 


ee , , a, \ 


GROUP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 


MODAL. £'. «ase s+ s:- vee 20.1 21.4 11.5 La 10.5 9.1 3.8 
LODOE. cacae see aielee hs 105.0 107.3 103.0 105.8 103.2 110.3 104.3 104.9 
LOD Eis sep. te aie 118.6 122.0 115.7 125.4 111.3 128.3 113.0 110.6 
POS! 24.5 ines bs alle 123.2 131.3 121.3 121.7 117.4 127.9 119.7 115.5 
Lo Re es ei 124.4 134.7 119.2 119.6 120.2 127.8 125.9 Liki 
DOGS oe nsjan ateisrs sire 121.8 128.2 115.2 117.6 120.9 124.5 127.0 120.6 
BODO ss ixv Seeeeed es 123.4 129.9 118.0 121.3 120.3 127.6 127.0 120.3 
TOD Gas tine ameinis< asi 128.0 139.0 "123.4 123.6 117.0 131.5 130.3 120.8 
MEY AE 2s eS Ie 130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 118.5 

1956 
PANUALY- 510 Sera sieves 126.3 135.1 121.7 124.9 117.5 130.2 127.3 120.1 
HE DTUALY 4 ven setae 126.5 135.2 122.6 124.9 117.5 130.2 126.9 120.1 
March ci wi. oe oat 127.0 135.2 122.4 126.1 115.8 131.7 129.8 120.7 
ADT ibe ne acale se aeterieles 127.1 135.3 122.4 126.1 115.6 132.4 129.8 121.8 
MAY ose, eee 127.2 135.3 122.4 125.9 115.5 132.8 131.0 121.6 
VUNG TEU n eee 127.5 135.7 122.4 125.8 116.1 132.6 131.0 122.0 
SSA YS Sa8. 5h 127.2 135.6 122.3 123.0 116.7 132.8 131.2 119.3 
AugustAeere. ks 129.4 144.0 124.3 123.0 116.7 132.3 130.2 123.1 
September........ 129.2 144.1 124.8 120.5 116.7 131.2 130.2 120.4 
OGEOMED. saan oy, : 129.8 144.1 125.2 122.1 117.8 130.9 132.2 121.0 
November........ 129.5 144.0 125.2 120.2 117.8 130.6 132.2 120.1 
December........ 129.7 144.2 125.1 120.2 120.2 129.9 132.2 119.7 
1957 
PADUATY orcas nsec 129.8 144.3 124.7 120.1 120.9 129.7 133.4 119.6 
Febragry s.ic.5<...],. 130.0 144.8 125.7 119.1 121.2 129.4 133.4 119.8 
Maren Se ..a3 130.1 144.8 125.5 119.5 121.3 129.4 133.4 119.8 
PEM SS Ao ach clots dals 129.8 144.9 124.1 119.5 121.2 129.5 133.4 119.8 
IME By xidctas, a)-}015 Yocte 129.6 145.2 123.8 119.5 118.7 129.7 133.4 119.8 
PURO 5 oath ehecersie'> 129.4 145.2 123.3 119.4 118.1 129.5 134.3 117.2 
SU vce ices 5 dese « 130.5 150.7 124.0 118.2 118.1 129.6 134.3 117.2 
Paguat se: Lee SSN. 130.4 150.7 123.9 117.8 118.1 129.0 134.3 118.2 
September........ 130.3 150.6 123.8 116.9 118.1 128.5 134.6 118.0 
October.is...0c.00 130.3 150.5 123.8 118.3 ASL 127.6 134.6 ub leper 
November........ 130.1 150.6 123.3 118.4 118.1 126.2 134.6 117 7 
December......... 130.0 150.7 123.3 114.7 120.4 126.1 134.6 Leg 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes and 
those of other countries are given in Table 4. 


af 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries 1955 and 1956 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1957.) 


Country 1955 1956 Country 1955 1956 
Belgium Aegon. Bis ee ea eee 101 LOA STi soe acd overs over mnngee elie cere sote Recsarenere 115 123 
Brazile cs seis sree eee corer 147 17 Gan esac lies Noacto satieetes.. sche sae er ee 124 fart 
Canada ras oece fice ee co eee 99 102 Korea Southin snk stich tractor dee 225 303 
Chileec.cctecenpinn soc atest sace eas 277 454 Netherlands) es -.0n erect emia een 102 104 
Menmark sweet wes aan ealersa isc eels 103 107 News Zealand 5.2c%.c16 Sh eee iedrutae ts 100 104 
Dominican Republic tees. 4e- eee 95 94 INGEWaiy.f.rotteaeaisieon nett ae ater nee 104 109 
Wey pete rcmomans ciel ot. eetc arco tienes 99 110, \Swedenic. icon. cancer heen 104 109 
Frane@acneec tet te once tn re ie 98 102 SWitzerlandes. sence cee 101 103 
Germanya(W ester) y-as ecm ere ae 101 LOSS PUK abe corse eakeite oe eon etree 119 142 
GreGCO re Matec ee at arte tio tee DR setae 120 129 United tkanedomiaee.. ance eens 105 107 
[ini tarers favcte rere hareie erat tone areas onsicke 87 97 UnitediStatess-duisaan cect sore 101 104 


Section 2.—Consumer Price Index 


The Consumer Price Index was constructed to replace the Cost-of-Living Index 
and was first published in October 1952. The purpose of the new index was the same as 
that of the old—to measure the average percentage change in retail prices of goods and 
services bought by a large and representative group of Canadian urban families. DBS 
report The Consumer Price Index, January 1949-August 1952 contains detailed information 
on such aspects of the new index as purpose, family coverage, base period, and details of 
items included as well as their relative importance. It also gives the formula used in 
calculating the index, outlines methods of price collection and explains special features, 
such as methods of incorporating seasonal variations in food consumption, and changes 
in the price element of home-ownership costs. 


Since the base year, 1949, the consumer price index has experienced Sie) distinct 
periods of varying price movement which are summarized below. 


Years 1950-51.—This was a period of first moderate and then accelerating price 
increases during which the index rose from 100.1 in January 1950 to 106.6 in December 
1950 and to 118.1 by December 1951. Much of this price movement resulted from the 
impact of the Korean war. 


Years 1952-53.—After continuing to rise to 118.2 in January 1952, a sequence of 
generally downward adjustments occurred bringing the index to 114.4 in May 19538, the 
lowest point since June 1951, 3.2 p.c. below the January 1952 peak. Minor increases 
brought the index back to 115.8 by December 1953. 


Years 1954-55.—This two-year period proved to be the most stable since the end of 
World War II as the index moved narrowly around the 116 level, averaging 116.2 in 1954 
and 116.4in 1955. Monthly movements throughout these two years were mainly seasonal 
and reflected no clearcut upward or downward trends. 


Years 1956-57.—After a continuance of the stability of 1954-55 in the early months 
of 1956, with the May index at 116.6, a moderate but continuing upward trend developed. 
The previous postwar peak was passed when the index reached 118.5 in July and the trend 
continued upward to 120.4 by December and to 123.4 by the following October, dropping 
slightly to 123.1 in December of 1957. 
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Throughout the period since 1949, significant variations in movement took place 


in the major components of the consumer price index. Some of the trends, by groups, 
are examined below. 


Food.—Following a fairly steady period in the first half of 1950, foods started a 
rapid and continuous climb to a peak of 122.5 in November-December of 1951, a level 
not equalled again up to mid-1957. Fairly sharp declines throughout the first half of 
1952 brought the index back to around 116 and it held remarkably steady at about that 
level, except for seasonal changes, until early 1956 when it dropped to 109.1 in March. 
However, by May it had risen to 109.3 and recorded a steady advance to 121.9 in 
September 1957 but dropped again to 118.8 by the end of the year. 


Non-food.—This group also climbed to a peak in the latter half of 1951, but to a 
somewhat lower level of about 116. It then experienced a long but very gradual decline 
to reach a low point of 110 in mid-1955. Subsequently it developed a steady, gradual trend 
upwards, standing at about 115 in December 1957. 


Services (excluding shelter).—Unlike both food and non-food commodity groupings 
which reflected considerable price adjustments to lower levels following the Korean war 
peak of late 1951, services experienced an uninterrupted rise throughout the entire period 
1949 to the end of 1957, showing toward the end of that period a distinct tendency to 
increase at an even more rapid rate. As of December 1957 services recorded the largest 
over-all increase since 1949 of all groups discussed here. 


Shelter.—This component, which covers rents only, rose steadily from 1949 to 
December 1957. However, though continuing to rise throughout the period, there was a 
flattening in the rate of increase after late 1955. 


5.—Annual Consumer Price Index 1950-57 and Monthly Indexes 1956 and 1957 


(1949 =100) 
Other 
Household : Com- Composite 
Year and Month Food Operon Shelter Clothing maces Tadlex 
Services 

GROUP WEIGHT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 

OPAL Sate ook ks creek wea. Bier eas" 14.8 seeks 24.7 100.0 
WOGORRen e ceeiet oa deme c es nme ee iiob 102.6 102.4 106.2 99.7 103.1 102.9 
HOST RArickicetee kde das ae cheese 117.0 1131 114 109.8 PSS 13s o7 
HO DZAW kote ste Sale ok ole Sv eeace ad Seales aes 116.8 116.2 120.2 111.8 116.0 116.5 
ORO Marre tee fetes vie ste attra ake Sowers ee 112.6 117.0 123.6 110.1 115.8 115.5 
DG aekstta Ae Pe cc are chu chor ete o bb a Se ees ore po 1d De, 117.4 126.5 109.4 117.4 116.2 
ODD Eee ree aie ois ts oc aa ee ee. it Peal 116.4 129.4 108.0 118.1 116.4 
SIS) Ueiccst ste ar SA Seat OIC CAR ERE ee 113.4 17. 132.5 108.6 120.9 118.1 
NOS Ue Ree eta ee Os. Sb Aetincale ce es 118.6 119.6 134.9 108.5 126.1 121.9 

1956 

PANUAPY Ae eee lees ok dele see see 111.5 116.5 eh 108.6 119.0 116.8 
PISOMUATY eres cs shes ce dak te be 109.9 116.7 131.5 108.6 119.3 116.4 

TCE ERAN Lobe UV oie ho Me he ate tid 109.1 116.8 131.6 108.7 119.9 116.4 

NULLA eter ns che che store eas Wath a ote ta 109.7 116.6 131.9 108.7 120.1 116.6 
Mia WeR wicket tional Sacto a. toes e ess 109.3 116.5 132.1 108.8 120.5 116.6 
WHER Rteee Sem o'.Lcten tale ae Hetidleute as 112°5 116.7 132.6 108.6 120.6 117.8 
DiGiveete ne Skee ich ita dad Sede deh 114.4 IBA ¢ 1B 44 47/ 108.6 1 DAE 118.5 
ANigiab were eres. ck oe eahe iste sees 115.9 116.8 133.0 108.4 121-3 119.1 
DED LOMUDEr ss Mee ok ets digae ns oaks LI5e5 W751 leis 108.4 121.4 119.0 
OGtOper’ Mees ies clots ee eel. 117.4 117.7 13323 108.5 TAG 119.8 
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5.—Annual Consumer Price Index 1950-57 and Monthly Indexes 1956 and 1957—concluded 


(1949 =100) 

Other 

om- . 
Year and Month Food rer Shelter Clothing ae Compost 
Services 
1957 

SANUALY: oo Ne yee ices ia o/s vie Melerctaks siete avast 119.0 133.6 107.6 123.1 120.3 
PCD IUREY «oc core s seictore steer sitoreisieracte ier 117.2 119.1 133.8 107.4 123.8 120.5 
Mar Clg iaestio oa crerevers: « oroue Sh neacke oven ats 116.4 119.5 134.0 108.2 124.2 120.5 
Ari em eRe lee selene cite Soclacirercioe 116.7 119.4 134.0 108.5 125.1 120.9 
IM By ret ie hat facictaiens micldiversleneieteiee aie os 116.7 119.2 134.2 108.5 126.3 120c8 
Nien ar eRRROR In Conia rine Boe oie: Ae 119.1 134.8 108.4 126.5 121.6 
July Serer a does cee rotate ae 118.2 119.6 135.1 108.4 126.5 121.9 
AUSUSE Ss tees rele ctameais cuore ayere nreteravers 120.2 119.7 135.3 108.2 126.9 122.6 
September 121.9 119.8 135.6 108.3 127.1 123:35 
October... fecal dake noes WAeT 120.1 135.9 108.7 127.4 123.4 
November 120.2 120.5 136.3 109.8 LOT 123.60 
December so9e co adverse owe 118.8 120.6 136.7 109.9 128.4 123.1 


Table 6 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949 = 100 for a number 
of important foods entering into the food component of the consumer price index. It also 
provides a record of average prices based on the actual average level of prices prevailing in 
October 1952 and calculated for the other months on the basis of the price relatives. 


6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-57 and by 
Month 1956 and 1957 


(1949 =100) 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops}, pure, fresh, fresh, 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 
Year and Month a ———— | | — | 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- } Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
1OB0ce ee neice sce tte eee 82.8 | 117.6 63.4 99.3 22.4 95.3 56.5 91.8 18.3 |] 102.9 
157 De erate eis Sean nec 101.1 143.5 73.3 114.8 28.4} 121.1 71.6 1° 11625 19.6 | 110.0 
VOD ZOE sk Oe she: ditions sse'ora 93.4 18247 63.2 99.0 17.0 712.0 59.1 96.0 21,3 118.4 
19534 mes... ch chr erteesta 79.6 | 11350 72200) PiLoRY 20.8 88.4 67.6 | 109.9 oA 118.5 
WQS dees rete nse seit siete 77.0 | 109.4 66.41] 116.81] 26.3 eo 57.1 92.9 21 118.5 
IG eee ee daa co anaace 80.0 | 113.6 61.5 | 108.2 22.4 95.2 61.5 99.9 21.1 118.5 
195 Giae os te whe ae oe bere 81.6 | 115.9 64.4 | 113.2 21.8 92.9 63.2 0ZaG 21-2 119.1 
LOS 7a ee SUR ce tee oe oe 84.3 | 119.7 TA. Oltelols s 25.6 | 109.0 56.0 91.0 22.5 126.2 
1956 
JANUATY wage we careic beats Tle ae 57.4 | 100.9 21.6 92.0 65.2 | 106.0 Dae 118.5 
GDruary coa0. sees sees 78.4 Iii 55.8 98.1 2162 90.3 52.8 85.8 21.1 118.5 
Marches Sean oe elise cot 76.0 | 107.9 56.0 98.4 20.7 88.2 55.6 90.4 pala il 118.5 
April's ca stiisdle ebYtcatce: 74.3 105.5 55.4 97.5 20.7 88.2 58.9 95.7 21 118.5 
Mayes i alee Be oe ae 76.0 | 107.9 57.0 | 100.2 21.0 89.5 60.5 98.3 Pale al 118.5 
JunGsae 6a. < de coke ewes 80.6 114.5 64.4 Ses 21:3 90.7 61.8 100.4 77 las 118.5 
JULY cers eer eae ee 84.3 119.7 68.3 120.1 PALM. 90.3 67.2 109.3 vi Nea | 118.5 
Ausust:.cecis. & eek oes 87.0 123.6 70.0 12331 Dike, 90.3 72.0 iG iaAl P43 lal 118.5 
September 89.6 127.3 70.9 124.7 21.8 92.9 w1e5 116.3 yaney 118.5 
October 87.3 124.0 (22 126.9 22.6 96.3 70.6 114.7 74 Wa 118.5 
November 83.8 119.0 TANS 12557 23.8 101.4 67.7 110.0 Pay! 121.9 
a RS Ie 


December 82.1 116.6 73.4 129.0 24.5 104.4 54.7 88.9 21. 
1 ‘*Pork, fresh loins’’ prior to 1954.”’ 
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6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-57 and by 
Month 1956 and 1957—concluded 


(1949 =100) 
8NeaeaoeleyeyleeeeeoooooqTeouonaq=S=0=$~$quqq 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
oles rib so od nai aii fresh, 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 
Year and Month —_ | . 


Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- Price 


ne cmc a a (ee ee (ee nee 


cts. cts cts. cts cts 
1957 
APPECTTEST ear eg Ae are ae de 82.0} 116.5 72.0} 126.6 DAs bees UO ats} 52.4 85.2 pet 124.2 
HODTUAT Yee cide oo cceers 81.9 116.3 TENG 126.9 25.8 109.9 50.2 81.6 22 124.2 
March. #7 weet cn oate : 81.1 115.2 72.0 126.6 26.0 110.8 50.6 82.3 Fae 124.2 
Lai 9 | Reeeaee ie, tes eee ee 82.1 116.6 70.5 124.0 26.0 110.8 50.1 ShL5 22.1 124-2 
Mia vse cms Ha ahice oe 84.8 120.4 70.0 123.1 26.0 110.8 50.3 81.8 pAb M 124.2 
site Ye eRe Saree 2 eo 86.9 123.4 V7.0 136.0 25.5 108.6 50.1 81.5 22.4 125.8 
“UPI ype oP sok SRST ok TE A 87.4 A 79.7 140.1 Done 107.8 53.4 86.8 22.4 125.8 
PNUOTISES Shale se ere ae 87.7 124.6 82.9 145.7 2585 108.6 63.4 103.0 22.4 125.8 
September. se osce eee 87.2 123.9 83.1 146.2 25.5 108.6 65.7 106.8 22.0 126.4 
OctobersGeec ss csse cee s- 84.8 120.4 74.0 130.1 25.5 108.6 64.5 104.8 2301 129.8 
Novembersen 0. 651. « < 81.8 116.2 69.9 122.9 25.4 108.2 64.2 104.3 Zoul 129.8 
December ::2 &. nae ostew Sorbie 14856 71.0 | 124.8 202 ela 57.0 92.7 23.2 | 130.3 
Tomatoes Sugar 

Flour ’ Potatoes 2 Bread 

’ canned, ’ granulated, y 

per lb. 22's, tin 10 lb. per lb. per lb. 

Year and Month — eS 


Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 


cts cts cts cts cts. 
7.3 104.8 AEST, 88.0 33.2 95.4 10.6 114.4 10.6 104.6 
ofan 106.9 23.1 115.0 34.8 99.9 12.0 129.8 11.7 115.5 
7.4 105.9 28.8 143.6 68.6 196.9 nal ay 121.0 12.0 119.3 
7.6 108.9 24.4 121.8 39.0 1458 10.0 107.8 12.3 121.5 
Bid 110.2 PASS 107.4 37.5 107.6 9.4 101.8 12.8 126.8 
7.4 106.4 26.3 131.3 46.8 134.5 9.2 99.7 12.8 126.4 
7.6 108.8 Wao 136.1 49.7 142.6 9.3 100.4 13.3 131.6 
7.9 113.3 29.1 144.8 42.1 120.8 12.3 133.1 14,3 141.4 
7.4 106.2 25.6 127,06 36.1 103.6 9.1 98.6 12.8 126.8 
7.5 107.6 26.1 130.1 40.0 114.8 9.1 98.6 12.8 126.8 
hae 107.6 26.2 130.6 40.6 116.5 9.1 98.6 12.9 127.8 
75 107.6 26.3 131.1 48.5 139.2 9.1 98.6 12.9 127.8 
7.8 107.6 26.6 132.6 51.0 146.4 9.1 98.6 13.0 128.8 
1.9 107.6 26.9 134.1 68.5 196.6 ONL 98.6 isa 129.8 
Geo 107.6 PEAR 135.1 86.1 247.2 9.2 99.7 13.4 132.8 
7.6 109.0 27.2 135.6 66.5 190.9 9.3 100.8 1Se5 133.8 
Oe 109.0 27.4 136.6 40.3 W557 9.3 100.8 13.5 133.8 
October-&.i0 3 nck ks ke... ifael 110.5 28.4 141.6 37.6 107.9 9.3 100.8 13.5 133.8 
Novemberers iit uns. 7.8 111.9 29.7 148.0 38.1 109.4 Ss 100.8 13.9 137.8 
Decemberse isos oesthe: 7.9 113:3 30.1 150.0 42.8 122.9 10.2 110.6 14.0 138.8 
1957 
JAN yee etne ee oe 7.9 113.3 30.3 151.0 44.3 12ie2 10.7 116.0 14.1 139.8 
IWEDIUAIY x cost. canes ko 3% 7.9 113.3 30.3 151.0 46.5 133).5 12.5 1385.5 14.2 140.8 
JSUENS G1 n\ Gila 3 Boe Ae a 7.9 113.3 30.1 150.0 43.8 125.7 1225 135.5 14.2 140.8 
BAITED eth tals See occ ws ederaS 7.9 113.3 29.9 149.0 41.7 119.7 12.7 137.7 14.3 141.8 
RT vin ARs ake cincetc 7.9 TI333 29.9 149.0 42.5 122.0 12.8 138.7 14.3 141.8 
AUN Se eee esc So wines oats 7.9 113.3 29.5 147.0 42.1 120.9 12.8 138.7 14.3 141.8 
“FILS: in We ee Oe 7.9 gee 8 29.3 146.0 47.0 134.9 12.7 137.7 14.3 141.8 
FANGUSE Sede hho eee 7.9 113.3 29.1 145.0 42.1 120.9 12.6 136.6 14.3 141.8 
Septem bers: siecle ince 7.9 113.3 28.8 143.5 88.5 110.5 1253 133.3 14.3 141.8 
Wetonern aes. cree he cee 7.9 113.3 28.1 140.0 38.3 109.9 et 1312 14.3 141.8 
November: + sec sk he. 7.9 113.3 27.0 134.5 38.5 110.5 11.9 129.0 14.3 141.8 
WICCOMDEr ac cikde ee ccs 7.9 113.3 26.5 132.0 39.6 LS 7 Abe 126.8 14,2 140.8 
ete se ee ee a Ee ee ed a cs A eh a eek Sic, es DUE ME ADRAC bee BI ee at | ben) a Rid a 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 7 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes are not designed to show 
whether it costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used 
for that purpose. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over 
a certain time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services 
representing the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


”7.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regionai Cities 1950-57 and by Month 1956 and 1957 


(1949 =100) 


Saska-| Ed- 


St. : Saint | Mont- Tor- | Winni- Van- 
Year and Month John’s, roe John, real, orn onto, peg, apie reaped couver, 
Nfid.! >" CNB; 14,Que. * | Ont. | Man. 0) | Care EG 


Sask. | Alta. 


| | 


1) Ue, Sapiens a aera cecite, SUIOCIC rs 102.1 103.3 | 103.7} 103.1 104.1 103.8 | 102.2 | 103.9 | 103.6 
TQS Ue: eicce eterens Ae artcetete ae a 1a 014 1) > 106.1) 219523) 216.4 4 OS 6 AN en. INS eee tase 
SPs BIAteclic acon os Socuce 103.5} P1ISi S| S107. 4 eo) SAG 116, Sal Be 5) BPO) 112.8 | 114.8 | 117.4 
UCL EE corms cbotadon oes 10222) See cial ee LG rome on Ola meal Ox ca) eplilieerceon amine 114.0} 116.1 
TOG A ererartenrtee eevee tre eres 102.8} 114.1 116-621 116-8" | 116.25) “1183 PRs oy 1142 Ie ree 
05 Oeeapyatans leurs oteisiogsceioterste 104.2 Gg J14085] LER B46 14609 fy 11702 ed 18.8) SISO a1 OG ie REO aa ees 
UQ5 Ge tereecrsete etsletowete clot creuetere 106.8 | 116.1 18.8] Li8k4yie19.2 4). 120.61 e117.24) 1158) | Eben 8 
LOD Virrate cease cleteva eit aoteter ote 109.4 |} 119.8 | 122.6 | 121.84 123.2) 125.2 | 120.0] 119.1 118.8 | 122.6 
1956 
JANUATY |. evra Hea ese elles 104575) “R455 3) ATT E41 4 PPE oh 188. 8 1168 11a 2 aa 208 
Me bruatyerre sere eee: 104.9 | 114.1 117.1 LL 7 COOP LETS 11883 16 ea ee 118.5 
Miarchinen, seettinn a: sere 105.0 | ©114.3-] $47.44 116.7 } M34 118-2) 286.84 1147 (Dieu arises 
ADEA peers toe cess castors 105.9 1. 114.85) “W176 We iGar 4) 1177 We 1187 16. ba) Lia Gel e SEA O sieheaan 
Natya Ss es cro hot lotere.« 1066.48 414.7 | 2197.5 | S06.6 Weld. 7) TOE 196.0 4} 11426 |e 4e | ee tein 
JUN Cie orcas sn cess ei ae rotetetecer = £07.67} 198.6 | 6118.25] S218.1 Po 18584 © 120.4 46.6 i) Toole Tee On reairers 
Jraliye8.. Sn estar sees We cette rs 108.1 IGE O 9) PUaS 7 Se 119.4} < 121.5 | O117.6.) 115.6) 12S fae de 
AusUst.cSe.mencisbineceeies s 110.2] © 117.6 | 9120.3 | 9118.9 1% 120.4 | 9122.05) 117.04 116.24 11623 119.6 
September... aterm. 107.3 | 8 197,2 | 6119-6.7 118.8 1% 120.0 7 - 12127 | 0 117.5.) 116.8. 1: - 116.8.“ b20e5 
Octobersceewaa- «sik ote 16692107. | 212007) B119.9 7 SPU Oe be. 5b e118. 8 117.2) Li coe tee 
Nowvember-ek.. 4 4 sone 107.0 }.° 118.0 | .120.4 | > 120.9 | 121.5 | 7123.1 | 9118.4 ) 117.2 |-d ieee eo 
Wecemberiiin. cries es LOWS peels yale 1200 3) S206 toe! 118.4) LI7.1-) 117.445 dase 
1957 
JanUary sees tere. os 107.71 S11826-4 U100.2 ) 2220.6 1 2121.4 | 0123.1 7 8. Seeded VL 7225 | Selle 
Bebruary teat: asslslews ofe- 108.5 | -118.8 | 9122.1 | -120.5 | 121.6 | 123.4] 118.7 | 117.6 1-11 74s) Sas 
Marcle ee gcc toe ee ee 108.8 | © 118.7 ] ©122.1 7, 120.3 | 7121.6 | “123.5 | ©118.4 | 1108 |) Tive4as) Sizes 
IND TL ee papte mtn etirsttele es 108.7 | 119.4.) 122.1 120.5 | 122.4 | 124.2 | 119.2 | 117.9.) 117. Teh Aaaee 
MD aVer. op cisiseter er ere tesets aye 109.3 | 119.1 121.9} 120.7 | 122.8 | $126.0.).5119.2 |. 117.9 |» -1I8s1. | 8 Aaere 
UTES, 6 Hs poncobabuduancoe 100.5 4 <119.1.] ©122.0.4°- 121.5 | 123.2 |. 9125.2 | 9119.6 9 0118.8: 1) oe TES seis a ae 
NLEUKZE, or en Oop Sauna ow om me 109.6 | “119.3 | 122.4 | 122°0 | 198.4 1 7125.5 | 9120.0 |. (119.3:) 119.45 at aieg 
UBUSTEE 2 oo. crete sss 110.5 | 120.6 | -123.3 1 122.2 | 124.0 | 125.9 4 120.7 |}. 120.2 |. <1197Ssiei22re 
Heptemberawe-cins masse TON 2 | T2009 1128.5 el 2268 ee OR Sa 22 a ee 120.5 | 123.5 
October’ as. saucew vee 109.9 | 12056 |] (123.3 |°7123.8 | ~125.0 |°-126;7 | 120.9 | 127.0) "12076" eizare 
November.t....0i.0.d0<5. 109.8 | 121.2 | 123.4] 128.8 | 124.4] 126.4 | °121.2 | 120.2 | 119:9°) -12876 
December.ns ses. 86236 109.8 | 121.1} 128.4] 123.4 | 124.2) 126.1 121.6 | 120.1 120.0 | 123.9 


1 Explanation of methods used in compiling St. John’s, Nfld., index (June 1951=100) is given in DBS Reference 
Paper No. 28. 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 8 provides retail price indexes for 
selected countries for 1955 and 1956. These indexes measure price change only within 
each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from country 
to country. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and other Countries 1955 and 1956 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1957.) 


Country 1955 1956 Country 1955 1956 
IB Gleiiatigerra ctype eet res meas pith oan «ce 101 UUUETSH PB oot nly a aieee era, anita ee hea Se ode Lt 122 130 
Brazil: ee cesnaterenen erie ota eid «sae ees 142 Eig) TROLS txitan x Sete be he Ses Se ae 119 127 
RRINANEN Fly ea hele woe ve Ss cinco ee 3 ore 101 SOR Ho seGLen, OOUE. tain. so4 255s oc acs celacss 229 285 
(CLR ssc cd tt oe. a anice eee eee 302 a(@ Netherlands, . 5... 064... 08.0eed, be. 106 108 
IVen Masini sane we ae Cee eee coe bao « 106 GUT MN CO WeACAlSNC st actcnaenletn te ore n oe 107 111 
Dominican Republicss% ..~).< .tecsss 98 DOM DINOLWEVieae nee wt Sasa a nc. tae: 105 109 
Oy Dinette tt ee ae eee ites 96 GR SSNVO MEL J cvcieie Masojeaine Srila clea hackasiotten 104 109 
IB CANCG A eT Is) emer ee ee tree Se aeneheere 101 ASE Oualbzerlan Gis ae ston be. te neo aieyo oe eee 102 103 
Germany -GWeSbErm) scien vec olos.0e ciereiereies 102 AOD) Re Ute zeae eye merea eae hte e Peneac cise ake aie ceo 119 136 
RPROCDO I, cp sucesso lorns so eeu Gee ace 122 120°) United Kingdom fo fvaieeeweeee yes o 106 112 
Vey Uh Wea 8 rin ee aries a es a 90 OE We United: States... ssi: dck tees cone dees 100 102 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Investors price indexes for common stocks are calculated on the 1935-39 base and 
published weekly and monthly for a sample of issues, broadly classified under the headings: 
industrials, public utilities and banks. Within the first category the sample is further 
classified by industries for which indexes are available. Monthly indexes of mining stocks 
including both golds and base metals are calculated and published separately, as are 
indexes of preferred stocks. ‘ 


For purposes of index calculation,’ Thursday closing prices are used for the issues of 
companies listed on either or both the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges. Weights 
are applied to each issue on the basis of the number of shares currently outstanding. The 
list of stocks included in the various security series, currently totalling 95 for the investors 
index and 27 for mining stocks index, are revised annually so that issues which have become 
important in stock market activity may be included and those of declining interest 
removed. Provision is also made for stock splits, mergers and the exercise of ‘rights’. 
The indexes are designed to reflect weekly and monthly changes of interest to the investor, 
rather than day-to-day changes of more speculative interest. For that reason the 
historical record of indexes dating back to January 1914 on a monthly basis* is of signifi- 
cance in any analysis of the degree of fluctuation in stock prices through time. 


Investors Index.—A continuation of the strong upward trend inaugurated with the 
inception of the bull market in December 1953 culminated in an all-time peak in the 
investors total index of 291.8 in August 1956; the September 1929 peak was 197.8. Sub- 
sequent sharp declines, which brought the level to 262.3 by November 1956 were reversed 
in December and by May 1957 losses had been largely recouped. Prices broke sharply 
in mid-summer, however, and by December the composite index had reacted to 216.2 
for a net loss of 19.3 p.c. over the year. Among major groups, industrials moved to a 
postwar peak of 308.9 by August 1956, but by December 1957 stood at 224.0. Utilities 
reached a peak of 216.8 in June 1957 and then dropped to 173.9. Banks, pursuing a 
similar course to industrials, moved to 295.4 in August 1956 and back to 234.9 by December 
1957. Sub-groups registering greatest losses in 1957 were industrial mines, transportation, 
machinery and equipment and oils. One group, foods and allied products, moved higher. 


* Available on request from Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Mining Stocks.—Mining stocks, paralleling industrials and utilities, recorded major 
declines during 1957 as the composite index fell 30.9 p.c. from 129.4 in December 1956 
to 89.4 in December 1957. A substantial change in base metal shares, where a drop of 
41.4 p.c. from 267.8 to 156.8 was recorded, was chiefly responsible. Golds declined a 
relatively modest 12.9 p.c. from 68.9 to 60.0. 


10.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks by Month 1954-57 
(1935-39 =100) 


Year and Month Gold see Total Year and Month Gold ‘oe Total 


61.5 136.5 84.3 79.4 | 260.2 134.4 
64.8 145.5 89.3 78.8 | 269.7 136.8 
64.4 146.5 89.4 78.8 | 268.5 136.5 
63.9 149.7 90.0 (Ono lenalosl 136.4 
64.9 154.0 92.0 79.5 | 291.5 144.0 
67.8 159.2 OOS RAL GUS Geos cere lau incense «8 79.5 | 301.9 147.1 
68.3 160.8 OGEautcseptemberaakta.: ste coeatiee © (fen 282.2 137.4 
Oke et otis Saree Gn I 66.2 161.0 HacOHieOctobertes:.: cos. se eorteeh ose F225 eovone 133.5 
WNovensberirs os sottocsakeiss 65.6 168.7 SF20ai UNOvem ber. A2oe ac ce ere ee eae 68.6 262.2 127-4 
WIS CEO es eb eeice ses 05s 67.6 lye? LOOKS December sscsee sees wees 68.9 | 267.8 | 129.4 
1955 1957 
PANHATY 7 aes cee eee es ors a O82 Ss LOL Smee OD sana ys tal ace cals chee a eiioe elas ce 70.6 | 265.7 | 129.9 
PGW Vix ate eters erase. «cece 0s 6937 | Pea OUTS teat OG sae elyr aa yet. an rnc et che siete eae 69.3 | 248.2 | 122.2 
March aioe ia tat sc fed aes 69.0 | 189.6 1050/4 Marches. Seek eeese ween. 68.1 249.6} 123.3 
Yat iy ob aie ae Set a a eat 199.8 MIO) SHAG Talc citer leeerere «acc rei ever ra ouake 72.4 | 255.4 128.0 
IV iccyasen Geers «cenit te du Bata ech C28 NO 2OGO Te ae TN yee oe Se a ee 16225 ee 284e2, 124.2 
AR TEAYES nace SOS See Ot 75.9 226.0 PO IADHESURO sche vse cer cil at as sietsc ake 80.6 227 0 125.4 
EATU AIA a © co Moe NORE SIO eae 75.0 | 241.8 GHG | Sahil Rie peer AGes SSR coea semen renee (oedulee 222ee 122.8 
USUSt eee meee Rs dase. M620. | ecou nO PZORIT I ATITUS mee tteei nee ors crate eee ee 192.6 109.5 
Sentemperge ces = as ie sci 6s Tenge’ 252.0 129.0 ti) September's. 45). fsnke ee erees 71.4 180.7 104.6 
Octepersrne ac cae kes she oa WA Oreeo4. 2 PTAC NSO CCOD ER screw eho cart ok tees 63.4 167.2 95.0 
INOvembeni tn tectac en arenes TAS 230.2 L1OEBMIE NOVenlber metas eestor tate 61.2 167.0 93.4 
Wecembere wes: ont cc + ook. (PN PRS, 1214>)\ December... shee arenes ts esas 60.0 | 156.8 89.4 


Preferred Stocks.—Further weakness in 1957 lowered the index for a representative 
list of preferred stocks from 154.4 in December 1956 to 151.1 in December 1957. 


11.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks by Month 1948-57 
(1935-39 =100) 


gee, SS for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958, and for 1946 and 1947 in the 1956 edition, 
p. . 


Year ‘| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
WO AGteo wiaitsic e+ eee a 144.5 | 141.0 | 188.9 |} 144.2 | 147.0 | 148.2 | 147.5 | 146.4 | 144.8 | 143.7 | 144.6 | 144.6 
GAG rte See tolaies-c wial 144.7 | 144.0 | 142.8 | 140.9 | 189.9 | 186.3 | 138.6 | 140.4 | 141.8 | 145.8 | 150.0 | 150.7 
NOS OD) srate Maes, : sys, 15945) 5153.0 |iloon! |) 1b4.40| fb7 8 1) 108.2 | 164°6 1155265) 158,22) 161-1 | 161.1.) 160: 2 
OSS Se recee slswe alec ctele 166.0 | 169.3 | 166.0 | 165.2 | 164.3 | 162.2 | 163.1 | 165.2 | 166.4 | 164.2 | 162.8 | 159.5 
"CE Sek ee Pee 161.4 | 160.6 | 159.5 | 157.2 | 157.2 | 157.7 | 159.8 | 163.6 | 162.4 | 161.2 | 160.3 | 160.7 
TOS Geet tiene dhe ote 161.0 | 161.6 | 163.6 | 161.6 | 162.9 | 163.0 | 163.8 | 164.3 | 162.0 | 161.0 | 161.6 | 161.7 
i LSS a: a ek Steady Dineen 162.6 | 163.6 | 165.4 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 170.7 | 171.3 | 173.0 | 173.4 | 174.1 | 175.4 | 175.4 
RODD tare etaciae ese on 175.6 | 176.0 1. 176:2 "| 175.41 176:1 | 177.9 1179.5 | 179.9-| 179.0.) 179.2 | 176.6 | 173-9 


CHAPTER XXIV.—PUBLIC FINANCE* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Ssctrion 1. ComBINED STATISTICS OF PUBLIC Srcrion 3. ProvinctaAL Pupiic FINANCE.... 1106 
FINANCE FOR ALL GOVERNMENTS........ 1086 Subsection 1. Revenue and Expenditure of 
Provincial .Governments..............- 1107 
SECTION 2. FrpERAL Puspuic Frnance....... 1091 Subsection 24 Debt. of. Provincial (@oavern. 
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Subsection 2. Revenue and Expenditure... 10938 Snorrol 4. Municipal Pupiic Binanos 1114 
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PAxa COM Mick oe he heres ora oh Nh eta 1095 ubsection 1. Municipal Assessed Valua- 
Subsection 4. Subsidies and Taxation tions ene e tees oe sitter eens 1114 
Agreements with the Provinces........ 1102 Subsection 2. Municipalelaxationi sts. 1115 
Subsection 5. National Debt............. 1105 Subsection 3. Municipal Debt............ VI? 


N onn.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in this Section. Additional information is provided for 
each level of government in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by sources and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by services, respectively, for 1954 and 1955. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest, 
premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts provided for debt retirement are 
excluded to avoid duplication since a]l expenditure resulting from capital borrowings is 
included. 


Inter-governmental transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-governmental transfers in the two tables. 


Tables 3 and 4 show combined revenue of all governments and combined expenditure of 
all governments, respectively, for the years 1951-55, both exclusive of inter-governmental 
transfers. Figures for Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories are not included. 


*Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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COMBINED STATISTICS OF PUBLIC FINANCE 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments 1954 and 1955 


Norre.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 
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Item 


Taxes— 
@orporavionewewssecens: ee slicers 
Customs duties and import...... 
Gasolitie san HF eeeee®, oe 


Income—persons................. 
TSPRO ID ove! Sater caeereies abe ea 
Succession duties................ 
Real and personal property...... 
IRGDACCO MARC ANs SRT Sc irene 


Other Rie, ors 8 ae, oo 


Licences, Permits and Fees— 
Motor vehiele: otek; o.e.cs sends 


Pub hierdonmpinias eens co et 
Public utility contributions to 

MUNICIpalities |... ols... vee oe 
OStOMcon Met eet ee eet 
Bank of Canada profits............ 
Bullion and coinage................ 
Miscellaneous revenue............. 


Totals, Revenue (excluding 
ist SAN aa Trans- 
LL A See dS RR aera 


Inter-governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces... 
Subsidies to municipalities....... 
Transitional grant to Newfound- 

| tnfe ERR a tay ne ka ee ms a 
Dominion - Provincial Taxation 
A PTrOeMmMONtS 6 oh teu wow luc. 
Share of income tax on electric 
POWEF UWOHItIES! . os nests bees 
Nova Scotia highway tax........ 
Interest on Common School Fund 


Totals, Inter-governmental 
PEQANISICES Shes og ceo inten: 


1955 


Pro- 


Federal Sncial 


44,623 


$’000 $000 


1,043,219 
482,520 


641,510 
1,185, 600 
143,996 
66, 607 


234,322 
66.176 
131,772 


3,995,722 


73,551 


264, 201 
149, 444 
30, 208 
171,695 
72,046 

6, 147 
15,022 


47, 416 
829,730 


382 
6,589 


114, 629 
3 


6,971} 114,629 


2,401) 264,518 


10, 253 
38,341 
3,247 


4,101, 558|1, 262, 786 


20,210 


3,100 
319, 930 


23, 264 


23, 264 


68,991 


Muni- 
cipal Total 
$000 $000 
— {1,116,770 
—- 482,520 
— 264, 201 
43,299} 834,253 
— 1,215, 808 
— 315,691 
_— 138, 653 
683,2542] 689,401 
— 249,344 
— 66,176 
90,108) 269,296 


816, 661/5, 642,113 


115,011 
29, 853 


144, 864 


266,919 


40,276 
10, 253 
38,341 
3,247 
167,523 


40,276 


949, 192)6, 313, 536 


20,210 
42,084 


3,100 
319,930 


42,0844 


1954 
Pro- Muni- 

Federal vinci Gipal Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
10ga5 107 65, 293 — 1,100, 410 

398,177 — -- 398,177 

— Zooeiod — PST ee lh 

572,215) 128,589 37,293| 738,097 

1,183, 448 7s pas — 1, 208, 673 

128,725) 158,200 — 286, 925 

44,768 40, 664 —— 85, 432 

— 6,020) 627,3252) 633,345 

213,740 13, 667 — 227,407 

61,264) © — — 61,264 

135, 984 45,249 80,658} 261,891 

3,773,488) 718,664] 745,276|5, 237,378 

341 94,727 —_— 95,068 

6,781 3 21,6389 28, 420 

Gaze 94,727 21,639] 123,488 

2,416} 193,252 — 195,668 

— o 37,880} 387,880 

ils av — — Gade 

41,412 — — 41,412 

1, 836 — —_ 1, 836 

43,738 48, 853 62,911} 155,502 

3,877, 694/1,055,496| 867, 706/5,800, 896 

—_ 20,293 — 20,293 

— — 40,54841 40,548 

— 3,950 _ 3,950 

_ 327,080 on 327,080 

— 7,294 — 7,294 

— 240 — 240 

—_— 134 — 134 

a 358,991; 40,548) 399,539 
3,877, 6941, 414, 487 


908, 2546, 200, 435/4, 101, 558/1, 614, 348 


991, 276/6, 707,182 


1 Includes 
from other taxes. 


provincial income from liquor control. 


2 Excludes personal property which is not separable 
3 Included in miscellaneous revenue. 


* Includes federal grants to municipalities 
in lieu of taxes on federal properties which are not segregated from provincial subsidies to municipalities. 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments 1954 and 1955 


Norse.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1954 


Item 
Federal eos roe Total || Federal aie al Total 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Public Welfare— 
Health and hospital care........ 36,786| 239,017| 57,896] 333,699]/ 38,973} 252,386) 54,788] 346,147 
Labour and unemployment insur- 

BANCO F oehies Cet te eee 62,137 6,190 _ 68,327] 62,571 6,640 — 69,211 
Relich. Vas ei ewae os oe poet eens -- 15, 245 7,188} 22,483 — 15,309 8,163} 23,472 
Old age;pensions.. 24.222. vies ose 66,805!| 32,813 — 99,618] 84,2631) 33,588 _ 117,851 
Family allowances.............. 368, 986 ~~ _— 368, 986]] 385,068 _ _ 385,068 
(Oi os SRN Cs Sherer con® 27,608] 65,652} 114,155} 207,415) 34,439] 73,868] 117,444) 225,751 


562,322 179, 239}1, 100, 478 180, 395)1, 167, 500 


Biducations thn eticn enw eee o 92,397| 269,575! 403,749! 695,721} 24,961] 329,921) 434,044) 788,926 
TransSpOruavion socwacaisescoaeee ne 237,070] 372,144] 168,040] 777,254|| 214,270) 458,082] 184,123] 856,475 
Arerionlture. .5% «5 s8GN45 258 Maes 2 85,910) 33,847 — 119,757) 92,614) 35,661 — 128,275 
Pablic domailres sec .< ane oo nates 71,531) 74,708 _ 146,239]| 69,900) 86,886 — 156, 786 
Nationalidelence:.2 2.5 .c cee sonic 1,647,594 — — |1,647,594)]1, 700, 745 — _ 1,700,745 
Veterans pensions and aftercare....| 221,828 — — 221,828]) 230,617 — —_— 230,617 


Expansion of industry.............. 


Debt charges, net (excluding retire- 
FIMNETICS,) Focnacos ieee eee ate eoeitereeTs 


53,033 62,028] 527,844 
170,971 296,916} 909,442 


Totals, Expenditure (exclud- bea; 
ing Inter = governmental 
Transters)). 520 ose oo ee 


peas a (lee had (ae en DP Sie |e nites fee Oe 8 (eee tO 


Inter-governmental Transfers— 


Federal subsidies to provinces... 20,354 — — 20,354|| 20,272 — —_ 20,272 
Transitional grant to Newfound- 
LANG catete ease ren se rr ce 3,950 — _ 3,950 3,100 — — 3,100 
Provincial subsidies to munici- 
Dalitios tse nee ee ee —_ 36, 487 — 36, 487 ao 36,023 — 36,023 
Dominion - Provincial Taxation 
INGTEOIMONTS . Sateses So sepiene ces 327, 445 — _ 327,445)) 319,624 — _— 319,624 
Share of income tax on electric 
power wtilitiogs. co O.c f..aean. 7,294 — _ 7,294 7,948 —_ — 7,948 
Nova Scotia highway tax....... ~ _ 246 246 _ — 246 246 
Interest on Common School Fund 134 — — 134 134 an — 134 
Grants to municipalities in lieu of 
taxes on federal properties..... 3,358 — _— 3,358 7,190 _— — 7,190 
Totals, Inter-governmental 
Transfers... oi... 20256: 362,535| 36,487 246| 399,268] 358,268) 36,023 246| 394,537 


| | 


Grand Totals............ 4,024, 203/1, 369, 682/1, 124, 390|6, 518, 275//4, 131, 475/1, 571, 920/1, 157, 752|6, 861, 147 


1 Includes payments to Old Age Security Fund of $45,838,000 in 1954 and $63,252,000 in 1955. 2 Refunds 
of expenditure exceeded expenditure; excess included in Table 1 under ‘*Miscellaneous revenue’’. 
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3.—Combined Revenue of All Governments exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers 1951-55 


Nortre.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


$7000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 
Taxes— 
CORDELE LION eer oes Le tos ahs nace aye a eee Shc PA ovavevs otous 1,332,410 | 1,376,690 | 1,317,849 | 1,100,410 1,116,770 
Customaimpory AUtlesey.s .. J. caeete eo aes tek 347,208 390,121 407,998 398,177 482,520 
Gasolineet: Ber aioe i cites eas Ae eos ene 178, 461 196, 907 219, 762 235,757 264,201 
General Ral Osawa re.crsterareteres otters heron ease saat ov crore 691, 953 694, 485 727, 821 738,097 834, 253 
Ineonie—persons Ye. 2.1. fet. cis esac dee sah totes. 0's 976, 953 1,180,039 1,187,669 1,208,673 1,215, 808 
ETC L SR ECE Rc hl il ci ofshae ss cette eon ws 264, 102 284,312 289,390 286, 925 315,691 
DUC COSSION! CUGLCS ais cla. aces Sictess oie Aeneas « hes a oe 72,398 70,797 70,272 85, 432 138, 653 
Real and personal property? tae NSA thr oa e 475.040 542,751 586, 689 633,345 689, 401 
ENO ORC COME: Mee URE ok a2 iavecase ome tomers 216,774 230, 480 223, 659 227,407 249,344 
Witiitol ding eee ee Bee cc os Are meee ke 55,017 53,674 53,761 61,264 66,176 
OPCs Anes Ses clara cues é Ss otis wake ee sige 319, 929 299, 247 314,273 261,891 269, 296 
MELO UALS§ SU AXCS Ramet lobe cuca sik oss,(oca ol Mnverctasl soe aeaie-s 4,930,245 | 5,319,503 | 5,399,143 | 5,237,378 5,642,113 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
IMotortvehiclo sas cmie cas tte. Heated aeen oa 72,970 81,632 88, 993 95,068 115,011 
Oars. ok Bia 3 EA, 3 Se ge sae Ae a ee ae 43, 206 24,781 27,185 28,420 29, 853 
Totals, Licences, Permits and Fees........... 116,176 106, 413 116,178 123, 488 144, 864 
JAM ol ica eo Ce An Sek eres Seren Ren ae ti 134,343 164, 673 204, 328 195, 668 266,919 
Public utility contributions to municipalities...... 29,323 33,093 36,009 37, 880 40,276 
IPostiOmice(netiices «iso. ton, coe reece oe canoe 6,695 6,501 3 7,732 10, 253 
Banko! @Canadapronts 2 nccon fd sain dese ea wine 24,018 28,792 43, 868 41,412 38,341 
Bullion andCcomager se. oe... coh. cates clsee wees abe 4, 838 4,386 4,241 1, 836 3,247 
Miscellaneous réveniie. i.e. np ae esc le wes 89,929 122, 480 135,691 155, 502 167,523 
Totals, Revenue (excluding Inter- 
governmental Transfers)................. 5,335,567 | 5,785,841 | 5,939,458 | 5,800,896 6,313, 536 
1Tncludes provincial income from liquor control. 2 Excludes personal property for municipal govern- 
ments which is inseparable from other taxes. 3 Expenditure exceeds revenue. 


4.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments exclusive of Inter-governmental 
Transfers 1951-55 


Nortr.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Public Welfare— 

Menltinand Nospitalicares. ssc .<cts ces cobs oa 240,765 274, 226 297, 848 333,699 346, 147 
Labour and unemployment ix ANGUTANCC LE acca ses 61,343 63, 735 66,063 68,327 69,211 
ROL TOL ea ote Se rato: ae oat or eS aoe SE HE 19,651 17,139 18,346 22,433 23, 472 
OiGhageMENSiONS’s wee co Fee choice Shear datys sheisne 168,106 46,679 49,120 99,618 117,851 
iBaimilyeallOwanCes ie .ceae ote eae eras shee ecee 322,317 336, 496 352,514 368, 986 385,068 
LOOT ne ented, Beit Oe ry RE Me ee PIF sug ta: 137, 863 156, 878 182,513 207,415 225,751 
Lotals; Public Welfare se: jsccss cu dts sacle: 950,045 895, 153 966,404 | 1,100,478 1,167,500 
UC ATION ber cacreciereterieis &.56 Mbsns lore eens achals ¢As deeaiers a. 483 , 669 570,212 615, 863 695,721 788,926 
PRTATISDOLLA LIONS: 4544.00. 4.0 fies Gh ait ecb e kee case 572, 890 669,071 713,181 777, 254 856, 475 
PA ICAUGUTO Eom tere ele. oats Saks hace cores Be baw Slee ota 96, 243 136,715 145,018 119,757 128,275 
Teo) hea evant: yVele tet iee, - einer Seen © ee aie ae 112,086 123,730 137,361 146, 239 156,786 
Nationa leAeIONnCE... sf... sarc choos fees otlee ole ees 1,400,709 | 1,864,533 | 1,792,043 |} 1,647,594 1,700,745 
Veterans pensions and aftercare.................. 198, 230 221,966 220,344 221, 828 230,617 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)......... 518, 845 482,734 498,625 534,008 527, 844 
OLN GXPONGIGUIS Me ote chine «ss eae os Seas atdsie'= 763, 396 789, 469 818, 986 876,128 909, 442 


Totals, Expenditure (excluding Inter- 
governmental Transfers)................. 5,096,113 | 5,753,583 | 5,907,825 | 6,119,007 6, 466, 610 
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BALANCE SHEETS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 1091 
te, 
Consolidated Debt.—The term “Consolidated” has been substituted for “Com- 
bined’, where applicable, because it is considered more appropriate in view of the elimina- 
tion of inter-governmental debt. Table 5 gives details of combined debt of all governments 
for 1954 and 1955 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments; the inter-governmental debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated government 
figure. This table was prepared according to the classifications and concepts that have been 
the subject of discussions and agreements at federal-provincial conferences on provincial 
and municipal finance statistics, so that some items are not strictly comparable with 
corresponding items given in previous editions of the Canada Year Book. 


Section 2.—Federal Public Finance 


A sketch of public finance from the French régime to the outbreak of World War I 
appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 742-743. Detailed sketches re tax changes from 1914 
to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 1926 edition. An 
outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including the more important changes in 
taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945, is given in the 1945 Year Book, pp. 
918-923. The postwar financial policy of the Government of Canada is outlined in the 
1954 Year Book at pp. 1061-1064 and tax changes proposed in the 1954-55 and 1955-56 
Budgets in the 1955 and 1956 editions, pp. 1130 and 1051, respectively. 


The 1956-57 Budget.—The Budget for 1956-57 was presented to Parliament on 
Mar. 20, 1956. It made no significant changes in tax rates. A special excise tax of 20 p.c. 
on advertising revenues of Canadian editions of foreign magazines was introduced to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1957. 


The 1957-58 Budget.—The Budget for 1957-58 was brought down on Mar. 14, 1957. 
It did not change rates of personal income tax, but provided for extension of the privilege 
of tax postponement on earned income to persons additional to those in employer-employee 
pension plans through deduction, up to certain limits, of the purchase price of approved 
annuities. Provision was made for any taxpayer to claim a “standard deduction” of one 
hundred dollars per year without submission of receipts for charitable donations, medical 
bills, union dues and professional membership dues, and there were other small changes in 
exemption provisions. A number of commodities were relieved of sales tax, including 
tea and coffee, and the last three of special excise taxes imposed at the time of the Korean 
war were removed from candy, soft drinks and motorcycles. Some small changes in 
excise tax were effected. 


On Dec. 6, 1957, the Minister of Finance announced in Parliament that legislation 
would be introduced to implement changes in taxation, including: the raising from $20,000 
to $25,000 the profit figure below which the corporation income tax rate of 20 p.c. would 
apply; the increase of personal income tax exemptions from $150 to $250 for children of 
family allowance age, and from $400 to $500 for others, with reduction of the rate of 
personal income tax in the two lowest taxable brackets to 11 p.c. and 14 p.c. from 13 p.c. 
and 15 p.c.; reduction of the excise tax on automobiles from 10 p.c. to 7.5 p.c. 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government 


Table 6 shows the balance sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1955-57. 
The figures of this table are_on a basis not strictly comparable to those in previous Year 
Books. 

915983—693 
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6.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1955-57 


Item 


Assets 


Current Assets— 
Cash in current and special deposits...........sseeeeeeeeeees 
Cash in hands of collectors and in transit................+.-- 
sete cbeae Working Capital Advances and Revolving 
unds— 
Defence Production Revolving Fund................ee000- 
OY A aici Rar kadn Sia NER Dee Ae mea ne nee eR ENIO IUD OOF 


Other Current Assets— : 
Moneys received after Mar. 31 but applicable to the current 
ac gk A ae ieee Tayi tarte aeeeraw beers Niche ne SPREE Pc Oc 
Securitiesimvestiment: aCCOUnts scorn. hire shieloicclele = slere eer ei 


Advances to the Exchange Fund Account................006: 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of 
UniMatureddeb bere sere ete tole eres ie rae orel stele ener otelets! eyelet eles) 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations— 
Ganadian NationaliRaillwaysee. eereer eee eee eran cine 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—capital and 

ROIS osc. cee ee re ere aes eee etter ate ta 


Loans to National Governments. ...........cccsececccsscess 


Other Loans and Investments— 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
International Monetary Fund 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Working capital advances to international organizations. ... 
Provincial governments ee eee ses yee oleae sel er 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act loans (less 
reserve for conditional benefits)...............--e0 eee 
Miscellaneous: (2 cetoc oer coe tech nie meio niaaei eater 


eile! elle ob.© exelie..e, 0) 0.16118) 9148: 61\6 (6h0 (6, ees © 


Province: DebttA ecounts jas cei seictoe orine lowe citieielolere sieleierece ere 


Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized loan flotation costs.........-....ee-sseeeeee 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiency in the super- 
ANNUATION ACCOUN baa AtR ieee eaheere Stee. ake itcare oko cea = 


Suspense Accounts— 


Temporary loan to Old Age Security Fund..............+. 
Miscell aneGus hss, koa seeds Sears hee bums Saat ele alate auatore’ 
Capital Assets. oa Bile Jasna. ateeaie ole 4 cipsiis ois lars vin sib tes eiately 
Inactive Loans.and Investments: .ciiesce celeciise so cietelersiae sale 
Motalss -ASSets iscc se secre cee es ces lo thee serene = aes 

Less reserve for losses on realization of assets.......... 

Net ASSCES 8s. cccstcee ire mata suse trate atttote ctattaelersiousters 

Neti Debte coca ncace ce sclerosis A BCR ORR ARCEIS GEUB ARO oan 


231,045,677 
126, 187,337 


72,756, 158 
72,911,128 


17,046,026 
45, 636, 632 


565, 582, 958 


1,980,000, 000 


190, 890, 503 


934,004, 940 


575,010, 188 
107, 210,354 
177, 253,319 


1,793,478, 801 


1,620, 825,611 


293 , 394,548 
70, 864,349 
1, 667, 856 
76, 693, 226 


162,570,578 
25, 879, 238 


631,069,795 


2,296, 152 


67,549, 458 
189,000, 000 


256, 549, 458 


63, 251,655 
494,732 


63,746, 387 


1 
80,355, 709 


7,184, 795,375 


496,384,065 


6, 688, 411,310 
11,263,080, 154 
17,951, 491, 464 


570, 819, 850 
151,925, 147 


58,417, 158 
76, 625,372 


11,676,345 
721,577,658 


1,591,041, 530 


1, 950,000,000 
210, 846, 784 


1,104, 676,348 


564, 551,193 
107,088, 959 
231,193,431 


2,007,509, 931 


1,549, 804, 685 


299,757,439 
70, 864,349 
1,652,711 
73, 067, 946 


161,051, 804 
40,791,450 


647, 185, 699 


56, 874,003 


189,000,000 
245, 874,003 


50,012, 857 
2,46 


50,015,322 


1 
87, 969, 925 


8,340, 247,880 


496,384,065 


7,843, 863, 815 


11,280,368, 964 


19, 124, 232,779 


472,199,177 
132,015,372 


56,351, 866 
67,587,377 


14,649, 402 
204, 253, 602 


947,056,796 


2,021,000, 000 
- 210,805,017 


1,276, 760,593 
560, 508, 002 
114, 267, 198 
298, 969, 889 


2,250, 505, 682 


1,478, 559, 528 


290,954,972 
70,864,349 
2,479, 700 
69, 645, 873 


157,193,063 
63, 950, 589 


655, 088, 546 
100, 124 


63, 920,033 
139, 000,000 


——— em 


202,920,033 
1,506, 233 
7,926,134 
9,432,367 


1 
89, 455, 528 


7, 864, 923, 622 
546, 384, 065 


7,318, 539, 557 
11,007, 651, 158 


18,326,190, 715 
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6.—Balance Sheet of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1955-57—concluded 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 

Liabilities 

Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Outstanding treasury cheques..............cceecceeecceees 265, 559, 858 293,243, 156 314,019, 206 
SECU DAWADIO.ONeWe,....b Docs tudstee es. boc kecewoden's 201,906,394 202,971,491 232, 859, 952 
Non-interest bearing notes payable on demand............ 224,591,500 223, 828,500 211, 828,500 
Matured debt outstanding................ccceccccceeeeecss 53,715, 869 31, 876,201 35,989,816 
Interest due and outstanding. ..............cccccececccces. 54, 233,575 58, 231, 988 59, 158, 908 
re OCCU ttc oss 4 a ee Me 120, 180, 162 129,765,259 119, 958, 733 
Damen cmrons liabilities...) 5.) sc) «as sdeweclodesccsé cee’ 23,767,571 29,547,890 29,093,529 
943,954,929 969,464,485 | 1,002,908, 644 
Peepeeie a 1 PUSGACCOUNES. —.. .... cin.ce cioisie'oul vcvicelegs oe cee's os 154, 007,374 166, 342, 688 167, 575,354 

Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 

Beis VONU AUDUILIOS 65.05. 2.< 2% sie avis co ce ge vcee se eles 864, 543, 038 930,221,101 989, 285, 939 
Permanent services pension account............ceeeceeeccces 277, 638, 893 346,373,948 426,305,539 
Puperaonuntion Account. ¢22.... 5 Sa! Wek uss xs see sececascen 733, 568,390 804, 236, 283 918, 943, 987 
0 SUS Oe 9 ee ee ee 101, 682, 401 104,784,090 92,623, 457 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to Special Accounts— 
National Defence equipment account (Sect. 3, Defence Appro- 


Pe CUNT OO). cee cn ee ee een es 273, 875,509 281,933,743 236,075,184 
PRM IGROOUS Ie Coe cece ces ca css ces tak cee: fees 58,371,066 61,739,713 76, 481,065 
332,246,575 343, 673, 456 312,556, 249 
UGE SOLER RS Fn (ha blot Deal alaiaee ee RRS Mie ere aie 35, 488, 042 51,566,525 47,576,093 
Reine Oise ACOMMES tds. o. 05 5. « to N RL o Sos occ cn oSeec cowk 11,919,969 _ — 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
re EMCEE oe tree one VA 0s a ale ote 12,506, 630,400 | 12,955,758,750 | 12,391,604,000 
eee in Londo ann. ...,. nee Re Cee. eo ncce toned. 51,811, 453 51,811, 453 51,811, 453 
eee PO MAIN OMY OTE Bio .cic 5 be osha eae a0 aleierorwdioicinoa 348,000,000 800, 000, 000 800,000,000 


Treasury Bills and Notes— 


1,977, 432,722 


2,185,615, 422 


2,427,158, 922 


Reevauers 10 CONSUA MM MNT, . 5 VG cee Oh k his os cvedencvevas 1,590,000,000 | 2,100,000,000 | 1,625,000,000 
14,496, 441,853 | 15,407,570, 203 | 14,368, 415,453 
tal LAADMCS oss 5 EE ood ence deco - 17,951, 491,464 | 19,124, 232,779 | 18,326,190, 715 


—————— Se a en ee ee ee a 


Subsection 2.—Revenue and Expenditure 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1957, Federal Government revenue amounted to 
$5,107,000,000 compared with $4,400,000,000 in the previous year, an increase of 
$707,000,000. During the same period expenditure increased by $406,000,000 from 
$4,443,000,000 to $4,849,000,000. The excess of revenue over expenditure for the fiscal 
year was $258,000,000. 


Tax revenue and non-tax revenue increased $652,000,000 and $55,000,000, respectively, 
over the previous fiscal year. 
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7.—Details of Revenue, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


Revenue 


Ordinary Revenue— 
‘Tax Revenue— : 
Customs import AUtICS seo ee ete ee ieee increas 


FOX GCISCACULIOS « eateries otter eT He hes cat eho anaes sla anree 


On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad. 
Salesitax (net) Loge goes Scat sem ealelete deegera eet ieie cartoons 
SUCCESSTOMICUCIOS! ©. % cere a re ore atete a ser srevole iti olerettteks oh rsirs fore rons 
Othertaxes. © ccc sto. se lea vectretarrerud eam bree 


Totals wax Fe VenUG tc... sects siete toe aera rene: 


Non-tax Revenue— 
IPGSHOTICORET Mee ee ser eid inacua ee eaters ore ie 


Eotals iN on-tax@hevcnuencsmesernne . aclecernierr tre 


Totals, Ordimary Revenue...................... 


Special Receipts and Other Credits......................... 


Grand Totals, Revenule...................00 cece 


1955 


397, 228,330 
226, 458, 438 
2,265, 297, 267 
1,183, 447, 835 
1,020,585, 823 
61, 263, 609 
572,214,713 
44,768,028 
267,471,304 


131, 280,099 
133, 486,035 

1,836, 149 
54, 634, 163 


321,236, 446 
4,094, 674,526 


28, 838,774 


4,123,513, 300 


3,773, 438,080 


1956 


481, 239, 668 
249,383,313 
2,279,503, 232 
1,185,699, 725 
1,027, 727,818 
66,175,689 
641,510, 469 
66, 607 , 026 
277,477, 462 


3, 995,721,170 


137, 414, 587 
149,316,037 

3,246, 887 
114,347,958 


404,325, 469 
4, 400, 046, 639 


3 


4, 400, 046, 639 


1957 


549,074, 860 
271,443, 661 
2,745,199, 494 
1,400, 451, 444 
1, 268,300,915 
76,447,136 
717,080,563 
79,709, 197 
285, 423,996 


4, 647,931,771 


145,773,393 
206, 655, 544 
4,089, 662 


102,090,510 


458,609, 109 


5,106, 540,880 


3 


5,106, 540,880 


1 Excludes tax credited to Old Age Security Fund. 
Bank of Canada. 


8.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


2 Includes interest on investments, and profits of the 
3 Included under other non-tax revenue. 


Expenditure 


AGriculture. suryces sea SU rE IE, 55.0 hee ew scusnans 
Pineight assistance opAnestenmifeed OnainSamur sells. e). clei ./s:ciisiaherte> 
OTA Fy ee CANT Et BS ME Facet eee WOM Pied ce pC Seta ee airy one 

Attomiesbnerey -Controlboand s..4 te cae een cts testa 

AuditorsG eneralisiOiicomaeassed ciate teen eee cece 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Chieti: Blectoral:O Gi.cetonetiiedeceetiactcrest er rretee ees Se Soka ae 

Citizenship and Immigration 

Civil Service Commission 


Seem were eer eseresesrerreeeee 


eee ee were emer eee seer eesrereeresees 


ee 


seme eee rere et eer ecerr reer sere eee rere seseses 
Ce 


Other 


ee 


CC CC CC ee 


Hin ance eta Weee.. een etic tele renee Mia eircom eerie mete 
Public Debt Charges— 
Later eStxOn: DUDLIC LEDG Bt moyen eee ye eta een 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions....... 
Servicing of public debt 
Cost of loan flotation 


ed 


Cr ey 


Totals, Public Debt Charges 


et cr 


1955 1956 
$ $ 
81, 804, 056 88, 179,697 
18,997, 834 15,999, 464 
62, 806, 222 72,180, 238 
14, 983, 927 18, 957,359 
672,474 651,903 
29, 236,931 31,155,977 
312,058 445, 106 
27,968,175 32,274, 864 
2,333,042 2,428, 238 
18, 878, 447 16,075, 562 
9,710,542 6,491, 427 
9, 167, 905 9,684,185 
43,777, 922 44,909,176 
934,075,801 931,271,597 
477,914, 894 492,624,067 
22,869, 523 19,920,940 
775 , 001 596,261 
1,255, 925 1,170, 467 
502,315,343 


514,311,735 


1957 


$ 


84, 651,787 
17,499,934 
67, 161, 853 


21,882, 226 
690,331 
39, 266, 161 
05,722 
44,517,150 
2,731,240 


20, 469, 410 
9, 938, 292 
10,581,118 


60, 227, 824 
1,152,758, 655 
520,189,398 
12,508,158 


655, 866 
1,088,036 


584,141, 458 
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8.—Details of Expenditure, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57—concluded 


Expenditure 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
Finance—concluded 
Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments.................... 859, 042, 900 850, 943, 932 895,872, 437 
Government contribution to Civil Service Superannuation Account. 87,381,978 31,526,248 72,369,995 
Reserve for possible losses on realization of active assets......... — — 60,000,000 
OTRO oe oe aes Stree dk nina Go Po Oe Boe chet okt ad 85, 3835, 580 84,489, 682 100, 884,765 
(a ati se aha eh eae i RS AR oad yeah 11,151,813 12,411,672 13,796, 710 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors.................. 400, 385 400, 395 412,712 
0 Soak SOAR il dae A ee eee el haey cai hi beth «nl ee Si 477,088 498, 049 543, 307 
Justice, including Penitentiaries............................... 16, 423, 823 17,317,471 19,065, 569 
_ AS ayoT ft ee <5 SEORESEA OK MORNIN tt 2 Piha. aOR. nr pear. tes Te EO 69, 771, 586 69,577,960 75, 854, 286 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Government 
svensk se RT COCR OEE ee ee 59,939,615 60, 8383, 085 66,857,949 
Government annuities (payment required to maintain reserve)... 871,621 — — 

0 Oa ee ele eianle etd Asada iar Os Pa 9,460, 450 9, 044, 875 9,496, 837 
SMART Me uSee bos choo iccca el (Te, Bate 6, 654, 556 6, 820, 670 7,176, 643 
PARE RAS LOCHBICAUSUTVOYS ...sssinccce vine bcc bleeds occ ckeee 43, 747, 296 38, 227,790 35, 926, 412 
Pee OMRMIMORORAD rhs 0254 22's d207 TUR Ri CRA 1,665, 968,960 | 1,750,112,163 | 1,759,425, 955 

MatwalAtd to NATO countries. 6 occ occic ccaces done bec. chnk. 258 , 879, 789 174,966,318 188,552,687 
PEE emer eee OD. nee Omar OG Ves 1, 412,589,171 1,576,146, 846 1,625, 873,318 
MR MEMRUUIBIOOAT SS yc uscsewncs ceckh shes MEL 3, 430, 589 4,067,393 4,960, 143 
National Healthand Welfare. ...06.. 0000.00. dec vebe cee. 496, 699, 592 537,912, 259 561, 689, 067 
og EE Sa aan Rie ee ESL oe AEE 81,597, 427 88,628, 854 86, 280,147 
MED WE MICU CE RR aha cos Aca aMae eae 3866, 465, 965 882,635,026 897,617, 840 
Old age assistance, blind persons and disabled persons allowances! 24,174,701 29,601,785 80,417, 187 
Deficit Old Age Security Fund... 2... 00. oeccc cece cecccn...... 465, 837, 905 68,251,656 66,012,857 
EASES in, 2 ae a a a eas eres ee > elite tah a 28,623,894 29,094,989 41, 461,036 
Iationst Research Council........260..... 12s...) 15, 700, 525 16,077, 844 19,019, 561 
“joc tle 90a U2 ST Osea te eee Rie iaeameencpset amie ske Ex Lal ties Sr 55,010,594 56,070, 232 61, 823, 868 
Northern Affairs and National Resources..................... 20, 155, 118 24,615,905 86,970,235 
CLE Es 4) Sy a Sn nee See So ee 123,611,055 127, 421,739 139,992,921 
Privy Council including Prime Minister’s Office............... 3,800,361 3, 872,993 3,912,157 
I an con ane eee 421,302 486, 150 BESET. 168 
Public Pemting and: Stationery:............05. bone... ee 2,068,013 2,213,716 3,200, 656 
cemncewomesuerrc ume. tS S 4 en Ree Le 130,780, 634 142,101,418 165,336,569 
Trans-Canada Highway contributions...............0.0..2..... 18, 133, 982 16,100,654 36,137, 664 
ss ORLA oe PTR eC ER Sea i 7 0) 112,646,652 126,000, 864 129,198,906 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police........... 00.0 cccecccececece. 35,549,795 86, 557.371 43,449,799 
Coe oP na a ie eae eitenns TOs 2,671,242 2,968, 421 3,491, 456 
TURES ATO TON CG oi oi ds «vb Se ahah nd use? Soe ond acne, 17,494, 834 86, 545,671 55,389,457 
Car” yee 32> amma een lens hl gael aa er RS Ma 159,241,707 132,041,121 158, 162,525 
OUT Ee ed deapelldemtaneen i Religig lem ecedrkc cae MD oA Se lead llc 240,089, 187 248, 459, 754 251, 457,621 
Grand Totals, Expenditure..................... 4, 275,362,888 | 4,433,127,636 | 4,849,035, 298 


a OES DE Go lot i ®. Seibel) 


1Pensions under the Old Age Security Act 1951 (effective January 1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security 
Fund account and are not recorded under departmental expenditure. See p. 273. 2 Includes civil defence. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation 


The following analysis of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties, excise taxes, 
income tax and succession duties; customs receipts constitute a single item in the Public 
Accounts and are not analysed here. 


Excise Duties 


Excise duties proper are presented below with a summary of the excise tariff and 
statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities of grain and 
other products used in distillation and the quantities of goods taken out of bond and 
subject to excise tax. 
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Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 


tariff, as at Aug. 15, 1957:— 


Spirits used by licensed bonded 


MIANUlACLUrers an este ter per proof gal. 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 


facture of perfume............... per proof gal. 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 
facture of approved chemical 


COMPOSILIONS ce wee eee eee eer per proof gal. 


Spirits sold to druggists licensed 
under the Excise Act to be used 
exclusively in preparation of pre- 
scriptions for medicines and 
pharmaceutical preparations. ... per proof gal. 


Spirits distilled from wine pro- 
duced from native fruits, and 
used in any bonded manufactory 
for the treatment of domestic 
i per proof gal. 


Spirits imported and taken into a 
bonded manufactory (in addition 
to duties otherwise imposed).... per proof gal. 


per proof gal. $12.00 


Free 


0.30 


Spirits used directly in the manu- 
facture of toilet preparations or 
cosmetics on which excise tax is 
applicable under Schedule I of 
therlixcise: MaxeA Cte ceeeecees 


Canadian brandy. oe 


Malt, all, when brought into a 
IDTOWOLY.ceceiioee ace cee 


Tobacco, manufactured, all des- 
criptions except cigarettes....... 


Cigarettes, weighing not more than 
two and one-half pounds........ ® 


Cigarettes, weighing more than 
two and one-half pounds......... 


Cigars allover ere 


Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 
sold for consumption............ 


per proof 


gal. Free 


per proof gal. $10.00 


per lb. Free 
perImp. gal. 0.38 
per lb. 0.35 
per M 4.00 
per M 5.00 
per M 1.00 
per lb. 0.10 


A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing not 
less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medicinal or research 
purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, public hospitals, or health 
institutions in receipt of federal and provincial government aid. 


9.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

$ $ $ $ $ 
SPILL GS hee A scot c ata Meme eee ho Bieia store nis Ries 48,627,965 69,194,020 72,185, 407 77,518, 388 86,180,032 

Validation tee... pois: filo wwe rene 746, 877 — — — _— 
Beer ormmalt liquors eee ee sce ieee 5, 294, 283 4,799, 823 72,676,281 80, 742, 806 83,077,741 

LG sb Sic Wate ae Bate 6 Anaites panes eben Bee css 80, 584, 283 78, 733, 288 1,151, 0321 — — 
Tobacco and cigarettes..............6. 116, 701, 207 96, 724, 855 100,511,808 | 110,092,584 120, 818, 541 
Cigarsse' Sh ore eee ees 212,817 245, 862 Allis 262,477 | a23D 
TACenCes SANs... sc. das Macc es come Otebies 38, 183 36,519 36, 826 35, 143 35,556 
Totals2ie 225) e80 0 eee 232,205,615 | 249,734,366 | 246,802,531 | 268,651,398 290,379,105 


1 Tax on malt replaced by gallonage tax on beer. 


2 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as 
shown in Table 7 because refunds, drawbacks and, for spirits, a transfer tax are included here. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a result of the collection of excise 
duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


10.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Ticencesissued erm ean cnr teiociares No. 29 29 30 30 28 
Licencefees Rie Stee Re eee $ 7,750 7,500 8,000 6,500 7,750 
Grain, etc., Used for Distillation— 
IM alts., S994 188 RSE east tee Ib. 31,169, 426 34,770, 622 37, 438, 384 40, 523, 848 41,788,225 
ndianycorn areas oe ete < 193,629,683 | 223,715,461 | 233,470,614 | 256,237, 853 281,299,649 
VO cg pete eae ante Se cd cence SS 30,404, 971 42, 888,000 40,697,817 50, 297, 683 55, 480, 416 
Wheat and other grain........... oe 17,996, 080 828, 440 26, 448, 064 3,013,785 803, 490 
Totals; Gramm Used es. .a0¢ 00. Ib. | 273,200,160 | 302,202,523 | 338,054,879 | 350,073,169 379,371,780 
Molasses/used i's as. Oe Bee hoe lb. 22,614, 185 21,965, 692 31,922,119 35,798, 467 35, 471, 876 
Wine and other materials.......... 4 4,674,714 3,696,117 5,721,010 5,303, 650 4,114,008 
Sulphide OUOn nee eer ae gal.| 98,380,740 | 394,040,231 | 370,916,068 | 409,830,302 368,070, 334 
Proof spirits manufactured...proof gal. 22,517,166 24,710,625 27,330, 483 28,535, 869 30,028, 834 
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The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying from 
a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to a high of 35,555,059 proof gal. recorded in 
1945. The total for 1957 was 30,028,834 proof gal. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—The amounts of beverage spirits, 
malt beer, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco taken out of bond for consumption 
are given in Table 36, p. 965. 


Excise Taxes Collected 
The statistics given in Table 11 represent gross excise tax collection by the Excise 
Division of the Department of National Revenue. 


11.—Excise Taxes Collected by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 
(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
A $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 

Automobiles, tires and tubes......... 78,810,971 92,498, 632 71,356,616 63, 298, 865 69,314, 263 
BE VELAZCS rd eee Fee ee Rei ob vow ace 12,342, 608 11,577, 882 8,078,328 8,607,286 8, 848, 161 
Candy and chewing gum............. 11, 216, 434 11, 812, 938 9,121,728 8,390,591 9,021,685 
CGarDOniC ACIOVEAS. oi. s sca sii bas 214,538 220, 859 158, 453 147, 937 139,378 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco....... 100,678,509 | 110,946,708 | 112,677,653 | 125,107,756 | 130,581,694 
Electrical and gas apparatus......... 3,269, 802 38,701,518 406,613 eee oes 
Embossed cheques (departmental)... 334, 884 co See 
LESS oa on el ao Oe Oe ee ee 5, 213,346 3,366,217 54,591 ea Bee 
ACONCOS AMR ee te leit es 86,768 86, 568 84, 160 82,062 84,520 
ach tersisantont cates tetera a8, ck ohele aie 8 235, 889 218,211 124, 684 80,674 69, 640 
MACON GS Reps rit 2 4 occ Satoss assis ohh els. s 1,071, 159 1,019,072 656, 642 597,394 604, 431 
Other taxes on manufactures......... 13,176,366 11,200, 616 4,907,621 4,522,546 5, 387,461 
Phonographs, radios and tubes....... 10,085,974 15, 874, 8171 20,521,374! 21,640, 7461 17, 763,1111 
Plawane Cardseh te trnnices. 60. ons os. 723,600 709, 600 649,915 648,975 635, 202 
ALOS CLOMIESbIC 2 vos ss odd asics ss 611,362,280 | 633,817,293 | 616,558,675 | 676,008,159 | 764,048,020 
BS DER TIM TIS eee ete ype he scsi oasccizen diounsoses Sess. 10, 226,135 sae Bae 25 ase 
Toilet prepatationS..............-..- 6,961,538 6, 768,726 5,016, 582 5,335, 626 5, 828,044 
WVINGS Sa attee yAeeeN fel. one cede des ose 2,215,540 2,230,673 2,354, 267 2,485,760 2,618,324 
Penalties and interest................ 374,691 309, 888 342,250 315,014 399, 648 

Totals clOMEStIC o.5.)5)5).he.se-0ca 00 868,601,032 | 906,360,218 | 853,070,152 | 917,269,391 | 1,015,343,582 

loraveerae ls BES Wooo gene eee Sen 135,346,520 | 146,539,166 | 137,438,524 | 166,931,249 | 176,714,583 
Grand. Totals'o3..:..... 0:3... 2 1,003,947,546 | 1,052,899,387 | 990,508,676 | 1,084,200,640 | 1,192,058,165 


1 Includes tax on television sets and tubes of $11,340,860 in 1954, $16,668,388 in 1955, $17,627,314 in 1956 and 
$12,443,101 in 1957. 


Income Tax 


Income Tax Collections by the Department of National Revenue on a Fiscal 
Year Basis.—Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments 
are made and are therefore up-to-date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage 
or salary earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source 
by their employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax 
during the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
mixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year, and 
cannot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little 
information about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and as a single cheque 
from one employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, the 
payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive 
classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, 
if interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
trend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 
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The statistics given in Table 12 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


12.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000; for 1935-46 in the 1951 edition, p. 994. 


Year Ended Income Tax Excess Succession Total 
Mar. 31— Tndivitaat Comomiion Total Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1947.:ci6-s oe 724,666, 292} 238,791,953 963,458,2451| 448,697,4431) 23,576,071 |} 1,485,731,7591 
1948 tryPayarsteus ers 695,717, 248 364,131,114 | 1,059,848,357 | 227,030,494 30,828,040 | 1,317,706, 891 
1949 ep sack. acts 806, 009, 280 491,990,124 | 1,297,999, 404 44,791,918 25,549,777 | 1,368.341,099 
1950 5 eee cree iaes 669, 457,059 603,193,132 | 1,272,650,191 —1,788,3872] 29,919,780 | 1,300,781,584 
iLO a are a 2 713,938,999 799,196,511 | 1,518,1385,510 10,140,910 33,599,089 | 1,556,875, 509 
1952 xivtpscqueas 1,030, 793,3343| 1,132,680,0743) 2,163,473, 4083 2,364, 909 38,207,985 | 2,204,046, 302 
1953 seis ete 1,278, 949,9393| 1,276,940,1503| 2,555, 890,0898 — 38,070,529 | 2,593,960,618 
1954 ee ween ee 1,332,116,9073} 1,246,786,5983] 2,578,903, 5053 — 39, 137,594 2,618,041,099 
LOB SNe OS. chin 1,345, 611,4433]} 1,066,585,8233| 2,412,197, 2663 — 44,768,029 | 2,456,965, 295 
1956 Be 806 sts 1,354,275, 4143) 1,081,055,8183) 2,435,331, 2323 _ 66,607,026 | 2,501,938, 258 

1 Includes refundable portion of taxes. 2 Refunds arising out of renegotiation of war contracts were in 
excess of collections. 3 Includes old age security tax. 


Individual Income Tax Statistics.— Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Table 13 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a 10-p.c. sample of all returns 
received. Taxpayers are shown for certain selected cities and occupational classifications. 


13.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax by Selected Cities and 
Occupational Class 1954 


Total Total 
é Tax- Tax Tax- Tax 
City payers eet Payable! Class payers ppeie Payable! 
No. $000 $000 No. $000 $’000 
City Occupational Class 
ae a Set Sy ciel oie bop ce ee acer 4,883|/Farmers and fishermen. 43, 420 155,529 13, 160 
EW ODI) Ce peg We eter te ee 6,060 119,928 10,158 
Saint John............. 17.590} 54.574] 4.147] -Farmers.............. 89,480) 139,161) 11, 486 
Montreal esc tee 456,990) 1,650,701 155,481) Fishermen............ 8,940 16,368 1,674 
Quchects- =e n.c ee 48, 290 158, 839 11,904 
Sherbrooke............ 11,610} 37,899 2.017 Pioteadionala taeelaxty 35,120/ 309,912] 61,970 
Ottawa sae hocs eee 78,310 281,953 28, 833 
T ononid ok cc: eas dees 537,190] 1,952,031] 223,488], Accountants.......... $,330| 28, 619 6,414 
OB Ta Re cords tas tin snah 16,990 58,965 5,369]| Medical doctors...... 9,920| 117,956 25,022 
Efanalitcnee s le. eee 92,780 822,528 31,948 : 
St. Catharines......... 20,230] 74,268] 7,330) Dentists.............. 4,180) (82,081 he ose 
Niagara Falls.......... 15,990 57, 880 5,330] Lawyers and notaries. 5,650 67,874 16,2265 
Kitchener and Waterloo 27,320 93,910 9,631 } ; 
Lond 0p othe arrege 45,220] 149,923] 13,436], Engineers and archi- 
Windsor mea cnt terete 49,680 178,322 17,096 TECUS Ac, pialitoms Geese 1,910 23,033 6,424 
Sudbury and Copper 
is if gg F ore 30,820 115, 486 10, 429 INUUESOSatt rect tarceasee: 8,300 6,636 440 
ort William and Port Oth fessionals... . 6,89 8 
ScArbhr, Jee, 282, 07 25.140] 88,063] 7,016 chen Se A of EG WER I 
WM DES eae eta koe 126, 330 422,769 40,025 
Rabe eee Fee 31” 890 106.328 10.767 Employees............. 3,032,300] 9,715, 488 817,545 
gga mY OF ates 20.910 72,336 7,935|\Salesmen..............- 88, 490 177,321 19,176 
BIGALY, c& canto craps at 61,090 22 OE. 24,416 - * 
jar alee aback Alp be 77" 450 364.7392 26 564 Business proprietors... .. 169, 660 843, 431 110, 227 
ioe beg Tunis © Sb 173.170 628,771 68, 505|\Investors............... 68,090 409, 166 66,410 
ew Westminster...... 24,050 82, 966 7,795 : 
Victories oe, 36°600) 2196280, De qoseas| ees oe sides a,288 
Other localities........ 1,332,560, 4,340,979] 351, 744||All others.............. 12,540 63,417 6, 668 


"EOUAIS. Ao oioes -uncction 3,410, 160/11, 706,905) 1,097,392) Totals................ 3,410, 160/11, 706, 905| 1,097,392 


1 Includes old age security tax. é 
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14.—Individual Income Tax Statistics by Income Class 1953 and 1954 
Total Income Tax Average 
Taxpayers Assessed Payable! Tax! 
Income Class pee e5 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 | 1954 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 $ $ 
Under $1,500...:.... 369,350 357, 150 444,116 430,573 16,039 14, 283 43 40 
$1,500 under $1,600... 77,130 75, 420 119, 456 116,665 6, 605 5,981 86 79 
$1,600 “ $1,700... 76, 400 76,180 125, 803 125,356 7,605 7,090 100 93 
$1,700 “ $1,800... 78,470 77,210 137,168 134, 826 9,143 8,242 117 107 
$1,800 “ $1,900... 78, 960 79, 650 145,729 146, 845 10,353 9,608 131 121 
$1,900 “ $2,000... 76, 120 74, 430 148,141 144,985 11,208 10,062 147 135 
Totals, $1,500 and 
under $2,000..... 387,080 382, 890 676,297 668, 677 44,914 40,983 116 107 
$2,000 under $2,100... 83, 130 84,790 170, 202 173, 562 12,183 11516 147 136 
$2,100 . “ $2,200... 85,060 84, 500 182,651 181, 220 12,607 11,884 148 141 
$2,200 “ $2,300... 89, 450 86, 470 200, 885 194,144 13, 846 12,661 155 146 
$2,300 “ $2,400.. 92,240 92,000 216,461 215, 852 14, 426 13,417 157 146 
$2 200 46 $2,500. 101,530 97,300 248,336 237,978 16,291 14, 822 160 152 
$2,500 “ $2,600... 102,760 101,520 261,568 258, 594 16,791 15,629 163 154 
$2,600 “ $2,700... 108, 620 107,620 287,345 284, 557 18,005 16,642 166 155 
$2,700 “ $2,800... 108,360 110,750 297,648 304,035 18,689 18,144 172 164 
$2,800 “ $2,900... 109,290 108,610 311,084 309,051 19,645 18,614 180 171 
$2,900 ‘ $3,000... 111,050 106,570 327,201 313, 884 21,003 18, 833 189 177 
Totals, $2,000 and 
under $3,000..... 991, 490 980,180 | 2,503,381 | 2,472,877 163, 486 152,162 165 155 
$3,000 under $3,100. . 110, 440 110,990 336, 166 337,940 21,981 20,513 199 185 
$3,100 “ $3,200... 109,330 109, 460 343, 881 344, 248 22,814 21,367 209 195 
$3,2004025 4.93,300) 2 103, 410 104,670 335, 280 340, 153 PRI ATAUAT! 21,799 220 208 
$3,300 ‘ $3,400.. 100, 420 102, 450 335, 833 342, 662 23 , 230 22,256 231 247 
$3,400 ‘“ $8,500.. 95,520 97,690 329, 153 336,525 23), lod 22,363 242 229 
$3,500 “ $4,000... 384, 500 390,970 1,432,531 1, 456,531 111,791 105,417 291 270 
$4,000 “ $4,500... 236, 330 245, 420 997,780 | 1,036,125 88,685 84,781 375 345 
$4,500 “ $5,000... 145,050 151,770 685,150 716,591 67,273 64, 662 464 426 
Totals, $3,000 and 
under $5,000..... 1,285,000 | 1,313,420] 4,795,774 | 4,910,775 381,704 363, 158 297 276 
$5,000 under $6,000... 149,290 158,770 809, 882 861,187 87,817 86,373 588 544 
$6,000 “ $7,000.. 67,120 71,450 431,741 459,161 Oo Ts ole aen 785 Hale 
$7,000 “ $8,000... 36, 880 38,110 274, 806 283, 558 36,345 34,724 985 911 
$8,000 “ $9,000... 22,630 23, 450 192,137 198, 306 27, 866 25-Sbou doa tae O8 
$9,000 “ $10,000... 16, 220 16, 120 153, 847 152,262 23, 899 21,405n 15473 | I,e3e 
Totals, $5,000 and 
under $10,000.... 292,140 307,900 | 1,862,413 | 1,954,464 228,640 219,676 783 713 
$10,000 under $15,000 36, 250 38,170 436, 854 458,059 79,566 TOM ole ote |e 1084 
$15,000 <“ $20,000 13, 200 14,000 225,118 240, 863 53,038 HIVOoo nea, Oloe noah la 
$20,000 <“ $25,000 5,760 6,310 128,077 139, 932 35, 453 35,242 | 6,155 | 5,585 
Totals, $10,000 and 
under $25,000.... 55,210 58, 480 790,049 838, 854 168,057 163,008 | 3,044 | 2,787 
$25,000 under $50,000 7,310 8,270 240,046 272,692 79,747 81,417 | 10,909 | 9,845 
$50,000 and over..... 1,950 1,920 154, 645 157, 998 64, 675 62,705 | 33,164 | 32,659 
Totals, $25,000 
and! over si.<ss5 9,260 10,190 394,691 430, 685 144, 422 144,122 | 15,596 | 14,143 
Grand Totals....| 3,389,530 | 3,410,160 | 11,466,721 | 11,706,905 | 1,147,262 | 1,097,392 338 322 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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CANADIAN TAXPAYERS BY INCOME GROUP,1954 
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Corporation Income Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in Tables 15 
and 16 are on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data were extracted and 
compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec because many large 
corporations operating across Canada file their returns in one or other of these two 
provinces. 


15.—_Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 
1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Item Corpor- Current Income Corpor- Current Income 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 
Reporting | Profit Declared! || Reporting | Profit Declared! 
No. $000 $000 No. $’000 $000 
Active taxable corporations — excluding 
co-operatives and Crown corporations... 34,664 | 2,639,848 | 1,150,319 36,393 | 2,398,518 1,010,357 
Inactive:COrporations mn ste eee 876 711 140 878 677 168 
@o-operatives. sch tock «0s geese sot eee 2,000 10,386 3,428 1,875 9, 262 2,914 
CrowniCorporations esos eee 5 15,025 7,328 6 14,918 7,265 
Totals, Taxable Corporations......... 37,545 | 2,665,970 | 1,161,215 89) 1525] 24235870 1,020, 704 
Personal:corporations<+.s.aaee ees eee eee 1,469 21,624 — 1,632 24,359 — 
Other exempt corporations?............... 2,644 21,527 11 2,940 32,593 14 
Totals, Taxable and Exempt..... 41,658 | 2,709,121 | 1,161, 226 43,724 | 2,480,327 | 1,020,718 
1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes foreign corporations paying $100 filing fee which is recorded 


here as tax declared. 
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16.— Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit by Income Class, 
Industry and Province, Taxation Years 1953 and 1954 


1953 1954 
Income Class, | Eee 
Industrial Division Corpor- Current Income Corpor- Current Income 
and Province ations Year ax ations Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! |} Reporting Profit Declared! 
No. $000 $000 No. $000 $000 

Income Class 
ndlers S16 O00 8 simceiieietedigc once 5 4,936 2,092 295 5,389 2,300 330 
COD REO S2 O00 Sie Bios gs ies stess 3,149 4,563 698 3,466 5,051 781 
S2RONORvOnSS {O00 aes seis halecie so 2,402 5,927 1,007 2,658 6,499 1,089 
SSrOOO! LOrs 42000: chicks sssss sie chore volte 1,898 6, 562 1,194 2,178 7,559 1,307 
S 12000 COS O00 8 <sorctowistiis ss. cio. ceo oie ofa 1,681 7,507 1,376 1,750 7,814 1,356 
$9,000) 60: 910,000) 05 <0 oo oe te 5, 888 43,124 8,274 5,649 40, 687 7,474 
SLO OOOO STOLO00 croc cisjases done eevee 3,295 40,348 8,441 3,415 41,912 DAO, 
SLDRODOD tO 2 SZ20EO0O  e. . 5.. tels ce eles 2,561 45,014 9, 834 3,316 58, 871 11,285 
$20;,000140:- $25) O00 Mie ek coer se 1,455 32,176 8,087 1,664 36, 582 7,903 
320 QUORTO TODO ROOD, Mat sc.ceccdemic oes 2,713 95, 891 31, 447 2,690 94,902 29,187 
$50, O0OstOrS LOO L000 484 see's do.esces 1,812 126,174 50, 103 1,696 119, 165 45, 467 
$100,000.1013250500052.8.n228-20.1). 6% 1,525 235,797 103, 165 ivess 208,329 88,598 
$250,000: to: $500). 000... .)....0000e0e sa 623 218,181 99,992 562 194,092 86, 164 
$500,000 to $1,000,000.............. 361 250, 552 114, 720 308 215, 839 98, 209 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000............ 290 587,716 275,337 265 554,477 254, 407 
Overs oon O00 O0OR re Wario a5 0.40 01s 0.60 (bs 938,224 436,349 64 804, 439 368, 923 

Motalsaen ter oben. len cased 34,664 | 2,639,848 | 1,150,319 36,393 | 2,398,518 1,010,357 
Industrial Division 

Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 572 10,024 3,418 631 12ST 3,994 
INERITAD ioe serene viatteis's «sala kdcs oie 507 146,035 67,090 513 146,729 63,916 
MIATMITACCULING ces acs cose a.ncs «oe oaks 9,095 | 1,446,658 650, 896 9,117 | 1,233,396 543 , 088 
CONStTUCHIONA New Aes fc sess Leeda 2,673 105,399 41,538 3,155 104, 003 38, 839 
Transportation, storage and com- 

AVIMNICA LON Bemis ave dicesvaie oc eres 6 vie © «iene 1,671 197,586 89,491 1,733 146,194 63, 696 
Public utilities.......... Sri tee 134 54,324 23,194 147 50, 406 20,959 
Wholesalestrade.encncccwsreasses a's 5,699 206,056 83, 290 6,231 174, 781 64, 800 
Reta leurad orate s «tc Svreike Sate wae 6,515 179,786 75,416 6, 439 158, 689 61,977 
Serviceman ees soe eee ee ees 3,301 62, 566 22,939 Sole 60, 298 21,031 
PMANCO RN Me Me eee res 4,493 231,408 93,047 5,055 311,707 128,057 
Winelussiticd eminence. cscs usc 4 6 a — — — 

Province 
INewioundland era. 2.66... .seee cas +s 414 24, 503 10,776 423 26, 857 11,570 
Prince Edward Island.............. 159 3,307 1mis3 155 DSH 651 
IN(Onig: SOT ie Wee Onan Oe coe eee 1,189 38, 226 15,992 1,202 34, 407 13, 896 
ING WaBrunsWachs.. ii.o00 Se alee we 766 28,037 12,113 769 27,239 11,345 
(QUIRES Seeing Me eee Geen PO ein OO a ee 9,095 820,593 337, 436 9,302 798,094 322, 293 
OULATlOMe ee ete rses cs see T20270"| 1,272,010 576, 290 13) 201 1,088, 631 478,293 
Manitoba ereeeint se. cis oe sigee 4s 1,853 98, 262 44, 403 1,909 87,629 38, 206 
PaskatChe warner at. hiaaics walsss aris et 980 22,369 8,668 946 17, 403 6, 239 
DM oyesris2 tana 5 ORIEL Lae en 2,522 104, 658 43,981 2,676 96 , 262 36, 152 
British) COMMIS sees oss 8. s0u0.° 5,416 227, 383 99,527 5, 800 219,659 91,712 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Succession Duties 


A history of succession duties in Canada, together with examples of the occurrences 
of federal duty on typical estates and of combined federal and provincial duties on typical 
estates, is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1064-1068. 


At Dec. 31, 1957, only Ontario and Quebec among the provinces remained in this 
field. The deduction in the federal duty in respect of provincial duty was raised in 1957 
for the estates of all persons dying on or after Apr. 1, 1957, to one-half of the federal duty 
on doubly taxed property and one-half the federal duty on pensions in the estates of 
persons domiciled in Quebec or Ontario. 


An Agreement between Canada and Ireland came into effect on Dec. 20, 1955. 
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Table 17 shows the receipts of the various governments from succession duties for 
1954-57. 


17. Federal and Provincial Net Revenue from Succession Duties, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-57 


Norsr.—Statistics for 1948-52 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 1080, and for 1953 in the 1956 edition, p. 1064. 


Province 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Modoral, | 6.0 gees dik eeohe cats aera eee 39,138 44,768 66, 607 79,709 


ee ay 


INGVa SEOUAUO Ree. suas 8s See cies cise ME eka oer ae 5 2 5 2 
New Branswiekeen;. . « ha’ oso seirats ate eters baie ® | 6 _ _ _— 

Quebee:..5. Seeavaraes: | Seren fe ries Seecne: oe 10,913 13,000 46, 558 33,750 
ONEATION. tins siaas te sie otierie ere SRN Se or « Saran e teen 3 20,164 23,000 25, 463 25,000 
Manitoba ic. cassis towpelee roa e St onto cs VieMonee gia 5 3 5 5 
Waskatchenv al. con me... h.th's Susans fee matches ewan mee 23 23 10 10 
DOr ia 4. Seas eRe Latta Maes bana ae ta ae dene 17 5 5 5 
Brivisn Colum bis. +. tsa casts sah meee oe 6. got — — = a 


1 Under terms of the 1952 Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements all provinces except Ontario and Quebec 
refrain from levying succession duties; amounts shown for other provinces are arrears. Provincial figures for 1957 
are preliminary. 


The federal legislation was amended, effective for the estates of persons dying on or 
after Apr. 1, 1957, by allowing a full 50-p.c. reduction of the federal duty on any property 
which had been taxed by Canada and a prescribed province (Ontario and Quebec) and 
a similar 50-p.c. reduction in the federal duty on pensions in the estates of persons dying 
domiciled in the said provinces. Another amendment provides that charitable successions 
may be deducted from the aggregate net value of the estate so that the amount of such 
items will not result in increasing the rates of duty paid by other successors. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid in 
connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime, then no 
succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that succession duty 
thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Taxation Agreements with the Provinces 


Subsidies.—A summary history of certain annual payments made by the Federal 
Government to the provinces under the provisions of the British North America Act 
and subsequent arrangements entered into from time to time appear in the 1956 Year 
Book, pp. 1068-1069. 


The following table shows individual subsidy allowances by province for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957. 
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18.—Individual Subsidy Allowances by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Year and Subsidy Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |} Total 

1956 
Allowance for governments.......... 180 100 190 190 | 240 | 240 | 220] 2201] 220] 220 || 2,020 
Allowance on basis of population..... 289 87 | 514] 413 | 2,938) 3,259} 656] 697 | 820) 932 |110,600 
Interest on debt allowance........... — 39 53 26} 128 | 142] 382 | 405 | 405 29 || 1,609 


Special Grants— 
Additional Annual Subsidy— 


PU DULeS LOAD Ged. sous che we ales « 1,100 = — = _ _ — —_ — — 1,100 
Statutes 1942, e414. 0.002. 0.0004. —_ 275 | 1,300} 900 —_ _ —_ —_ — — 2,475 
Statutes 1887, c. 8 and R.S. 1927, 
nal de eS So ve do ven: — 20); — a _ — _ — — ~ 20 
Statutes 1912; CG. 42... 65. ned dee — 100 _ — — _ _— —_— _— _ 100 
In lieu of public lands.............. _ 6); — — —_— — 562 | 750} 750 100 || 2,168 
In settlement of steamship services 
Idee aad. Fee. he et —_ 30 | — _— — — —_ — — — 30 
In lieu of export duty on lumber... _— — — 150} — — — — — — 150 
Totals, 19567 22:8. 28 ees. 1,569 657 | 2,057 | 1,679 | 3,301 | 3,641 | 1,820 | 2,072 | 2,195 | 1,281 |/20,272 
1957 
Allowance for governments.......... 180 100 190 190 | 240] 240} 220 | 220} 220] 220 || 2,020 
Allowance on basis of population..... 289 87 514 413°} 25983 13,259 | 680 705 899 932 1110, 711 
Interest on debt allowance........... _— 39 53 96 |" 128 | 1427) 382°) 405, | 405 29 || 1,609 
Special Grants— 
Additional Annual Subsidy— 
Stotibesel G4 OC Calis ack elele. 3 1,100 _ — — — a — — -—— — 1.100 
SHADY RTI HSIN OAR ean: Ni a ae —~ 275 | 1,800] 900 —_ —_— _— —_— — —_ 2,475 
Statutes 1887, c. 8 and R.S. 1927, 
Seah ters ey: 4 Peeters? ors ies _- 20; — — — — — _ — — 20 
PpatupOsy O12 10.42 os snere alt cistelnens sc —_ 100 _— —_ —_ _ — _ —_ _ 100 
iiienrorpuplic lands.....-..s +e: + _— 6}; — — — ooo 750 | 750} 750 100 |} 2,356 
In settlement of steamship services 
CLTITASR EE de SOA — 30} — — a — — — — — 30 
In lieu of export duty on lumber....} — = — £503 |2— a= = = =e a 150 
PR OEBIS 5 190d colenconicisiesielo\era.s. 6.5 2s 1,569 657 | 2,057 | 1,679 | 3,301 | 3,641 | 2,032 | 2,080 | 2,274 | 1,281 120,571 


Taxation Agreements.—Early in World War II, in order to provide revenue for 
heavy national expenditures and at the same time control inflationary tendencies, the 
provincial governments vacated the income and corporation tax fields in favour of the 
Federal Government for the duration of the War and a limited period thereafter, after 
agreeing to the terms of a tax rental fee from the Federal Government. These Agreements 
of 1942 were succeeded by Tax Rental Agreements 1952. Under the 1952 Agreements, 
all provinces except Ontario and Quebec agreed to lease their personal and corporation 
income taxes, special corporation taxes and succession duties to the Government of Canada 
in exchange for a rental fee. Ontario, which had not entered into the 1947 Agreements, 
also agreed to lease personal and corporation income taxes and special corporation taxes 
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but retained the right to levy succession duties. In 1952 the nine provinces received 
$303,000,000 in tax rental fees compared with $96,000,000 received by the eight provinces 
in 1951. 


The Wartime Tax Agreements of 1942 are outlined in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 900-901. 
The 1947 and 1952 Tax Rental Agreements are outlined at pp. 1087-1090 of the 1954 edition. 


With the 1952 Rental Agreements expiring at Mar. 31, 1957, conferences were held 
with the provinces in April and October 1955 and March 1956 to discuss new financial 
arrangements. At the October meeting the Federal Government put forward certain 
suggestions for discussion. These were revised and became part of the actual proposals 
made by letter on Jan. 6, 1956. Some further revisions in detail were made following a 
meeting with the provinces on Mar. 9, 1956, and the final proposals were incorporated in 
a Bill presented to Parliament in July 1956, entitled the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing 
Arrangements Act. This Act received Royal Assent on July 31, 1956. 


The new proposals differ substantially in principle from those previously in effect, 
for, while provision is still made for tax rental agreements in the fields of individual and 
corporation income tax and succession duties, the rental fee payable is directly related to 
the return from these fields at agreed rates in the province concerned. 


The fiscal aid subsidies which were formerly contained in the tax rental fees will now 
be separated from such fees and contained in specific payments called ‘‘tax equalization 
payments’. These payments are to be used to bring the per capita yield from standard 
taxes in a province in a year up to the level of the two provinces for which the per capita 
standard taxes for that year are greatest. 


The standard taxes involved are: (a) individual income tax at 10 p.c. of the Federal 
tax; (b) corporation income tax at 9 p.c. of corporation taxable income; and (c) succession 
duties at 50 p.c. of the federal duties averaged over a three-year period. 


In addition, provincial revenue stabilization payments are provided which will support 
the payments to a province at a level determined by the greatest of: (a) the adjusted 1957 
tax rental payment which is the amount payable in 1956-57 to any province whether 
under an agreement or not, adjusted for any population changes in the year in question; 
(b) the projected tax rental payment which is the amount that would be payable to any 
province in a year if the 1952 tax rental agreements were to be extended into the year 
in question; and (c) the basic stabilization amount which for 1958-59 is 95 p.c. of the 
amount of tax equalization payments, provincial revenue stabilization payments and 
current tax rental payments applicable to the province in 1957-58; and, for subsequent 
years, 95 p.c. of the average of such payments in the two previous years, 


The tax equalization payments and the provincial revenue stabilization payments 
are payable to a province regardless of any action they may take in these tax fields. Tax 
rental payments are subject to agreement. 


Rental agreements have been entered into with all provinces except Quebec and Ontario 
in all three tax fields. Ontario has rented the individual income tax to the Federal 
Government but levies its own corporation income and corporation taxes and succession 
duties. Quebec continues to levy all three taxes. Where a province levies its own taxes, 
there is a reduction of federal tax provided at the standard rate noted above. 


Following a Dominion-Provincial Conference in November 1957, an interim measure 
covering the fiscal year commencing Apr. 1, 1958, was introduced in the House of Commons 
on Jan. 27, 1958, increasing from 10 p.c. to 13 p.c. that portion of the “standard individual 
income tax”’ which the ten provinces were‘ entitled to receive under the Federal-Provincial 
Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act of 1956. Linked with the above was a second measure 
providing Atlantic adjustment grants of $25,000,000 for each of four fiscal years and 
divided as follows: Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland each $7,500,000, 
and Prince Edward Island $2,500,000. 
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Subsection 5.—National Debt 


A brief commentary dealing with the national debt of the Government of Canada from 
1914 appears at p. 1091 of the 1954 Year Book. The following table summarizes the debt 
position during the period 1948-57 as to interest and amount outstanding. Details of 
unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and information on new security issues of 
the Federal Government may be found in the Public Accounts of Canada. They are sum- 
marized by standard classifications in DBS publication Financial Statistics of the Government 
of Canada. 


19.—_Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1948-57 


Nortr.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; those for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, 
p. 972; and those for 1936-47 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009. 


Net Increa In 

Year Gross Debt ees Net Debt pee Decrease o ad Paid 

Assets Capita! | During Year on Debt Capita? 

aoe $ g 3 $ $ ork wernnnes? 
MOSS erotics 17,197,348,981 | 4,825,712,088 | 12,371,636, 893 964.80 | —676,119,656 | 455,455,204 | 36.29 
LY a ee 16,950,403,795 | 5,174,269,643 | 11,776, 134,152 875.74 | —595,502,741 | 465,137,9583) 36.27 
3 Us 16,750,756,246 | 5,106,147,047 | 11,644,609, 199 849.23 | 131,524,953 | 439,816,335 | 32.71 
Lh oe 16, 923,307,028 | 5,489,992,080 | 11,433,314,948 816.14 | —211,294,251 | 425,217,500 | 31.01 
MOD ore scat 17, 257,668,676 | 6,072,387,129 | 11,185,281, 546 773.59 —248,033,402 | 432,423.0824) 30.87 
UG ETA cee 17,918, 490,8125| 6,756,756, 5435] 11,161,734, 269 751.88 —23,547,277 | 451,339,521 | 31.21 
OBS oa he 17,923,189,5025| 6,807, 252,4885) 11,115, 937,064 727.15 —45,797,205 | 476,061,625 | 32.07 
LOGO ec es 17,.951,491,4645| 6,688, 411,3105] 11,263,080, 154 717.49 147,143,090 | 477,914,894 | 31.26 
TOR Sse Sc 19,124,232,7795) 7,843, 863,8155| 11,280,368, 964 701.47 17,288,810 | 492,624,067 | 31.38 
NGC e oes 18,326,190,7155| 7,318,539,5575| 11,007,651, 158 663.55 | —272,717,806 | 520,189,398 | 32.35 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated (see p. 119). 2 Based on 


the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated (see p. 119). 
3 The apparent increase in interest paid results from the accrued interest on refundable taxes having been charged 
in the year of repayment. 4 Excludes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on public debt on 


accrued basis. 5 These figures are not strictly comparable with those for 1952 and previous years chiefly 
because of changed methods in accounting for cash. 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt of the Federal Government already 
dealt with, there are large indirect obligations arising mainly out of the guarantee of securi- 
ties by the Federal Government of the railway lines that now form the Canadian National 
Railways and the subsequent extensions thereof. Since 1932, guarantees of certain bank 
loans have been made under the various Relief Acts, the National Housing Act, the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, and the Veterans Business and Professional Loans Act. When 
the Bank of Canada commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935, the guarantee of the deposit 
required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered bank came into force. 
This guarantee must be implemented “‘in the event of the property and assets of the Bank 
being insufficient to pay its liabilities and/or if the Bank suspends payment of any of its 
liabilities’. 
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20.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada—Amounts Held by the Public 


as at Mar. 31, 1957 


Norse.—These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; stocks and bonds payable solely in 
Sterling are converted on the basis of £1=$2.80, and United States dollars are considered at par with the Canadian 


dollar. 


Item 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 

Canadian National Ry. Co. 43 p.c. gold bonds due 1957.................00005: 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co. 33 p.c. debenture stock due 1958, £1,622,586/19/9... 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3p... bonds due 1059s... ne ace cee ce tee 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 34 p.c. debenture stock due 1960, 

£647, 200/0/6; Fee cocks tte hie. Eee ee eae eR een eS BSS ORE reep 
Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co. 34 p.c. debenture stock due 1961, 

£7';3.50 ,000/0;/O)x.issarecchauclate rae ve avs, See bee wie a lc aera Pe ee Pe ee 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 3 p.c. bonds due 1962, £14,000,000/0/0.......... 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 34 p.c. debenture stock due 1962, 

LIBS DOLLY 2 [LO wives he: Boece calor kd ace weyers Ole al eee: ae a pee epee ioe ered 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 4 p.c. bonds due 1962, £3,280,000/0/0........... 
CanadiantNationalsRy. Col22 p.cabonds;dueslO63)), kes sc lee varie eres. eee ten 
Canadian National Ry..'Co. 3'p.c.bonds dues! 966... fees sens cess. sa eee 
Canadian National Riy.Cos 23 p.e- bonds duew9G7da.te.e .cachadeceee eas 
Canadian National Ry. mee De Co DONS UCT OOO Mm seek itor lara eietts circ teretee 
Canadian National Ry. a p.Cr bonds GuenQql en eta ect 
Canadian National-Ry. Co. 32 p.c. bonds:due 974.5. Ac..ccnscctcicssisictcces ctereile ae 
Canadian National Ry, Coo22-p:ca ponds, dues 9iongs. wicca etea cine serene 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £4,270,375/0/0............. es 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perpetual debenture stock, £24,624,455/0/0................ 


Other Guarantees— 
Provinceiof Manitoba) breasuryadsill sc sre «eres sictetere fotete eregolotate ar sieti one stones 
Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada.................. 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under National Housing Acts 
DILOT} tO. 1954 A Ctezwn. cere et tke deen ike caverns Peeper A octobre teks ac eee tc aan: 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act 1954 for 
NOME extensions and LUA PLO VEMeNtS acre selec e eieldte sie oti sere enrol mais eeretereiey = 
Guarantees to owners of returns from moderate-rental housing projects........ 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act 1954 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part I....................5- 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part II...................... 
Loans nade by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act.... 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans A Ctrorck sani eee eee IIE TR PEE Te Rr eee bth 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 
Binan cin geActiOs lies Bie, Bea, See ea Le See Rk GREER Fee Re 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 
BinaneingAct 19562h 2: 4hs. ol ge & Paslten mes, peter ptsse eae en ia nieke Cee ae 
Loans made by chartered banks to Canadian Wheat Board................... 


1 As at Dec. 31, 1956. 


Amount of 
Guarantee 
Authorized 


$ 


65,000, 000 
7,896,590 
35,000,000 


3,150,000 


35,770,000 
68,040,000 


3,570,000 
15,940, 800 
250,000, 000 
35,000,000 
50.000, 000 
70,000, 000 
40,000, 000 
200,000,000 
6,000,000 


20,782, 492 
119, 839,014 


250,000 
Unstated 


Unstated 


10,000,000 
Unstated 
4,000,000, 000 
100,000,000 
12.750.000 
58, 952,089 


Indeterminate 
Indeterminate 


5,000, 000 


Indeterminate 
150,000,000 


by approved lenders for their respective fiscal year-ends between Oct. 31 and Dee. 31, 1956. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance 


Amount Held 
by Public at 


Mar. 31, 1957 


$ 


64, 136,000 
5,500, 208 
35,000,000 


316, 856 


2,069, 805 
26,465, 130 


7,999,074 
250,000,000 
35, 000.000 
50.000, 000 
70,000,000 
40,000,000 
200,000, 000 
6,000,000 


51,190 
5, 166 


250,000 
519, 458, 503 


Indeterminate 


2,815,0001 
Indeterminate 
1,083 ,000,0002 
61.011.947 
5.100.000 
35,309. 765 


986,105 
50,279 


238 


465,594 
64,437,942 


2 As reported, in accordance with Sect. 45 National Housing Loans Regulations, 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar- 


able statistics. 


For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 


excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 


have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. 


Fiscal periods are as nearly coincident as possible in view of the variations in provincial 
fiscal year-ends prior to the 1951 fiscal year; as of 1952 the fiscal years of all provinces end 


on Mar. 381. 
1950, and for the Northwest Territories from 1955. 


Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949, for Yukon Territory from 
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Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


The figures of revenue and expenditure presented in this Subsection do not agree with 
those given in Tables 1 and 2, pp. 1087-1088, mainly because of differences in the methods 
used to compute net figures and because of the slightly different classification of items. 
Net general revenue as shown in Tables 21 and 22 is achieved by deducting from gross 
general (ordinary and capital) revenue (a) all institutional revenue, (b) revenue in the form 
of interest, premium, discount and exchange, (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost contribu- 
tions, and (d) all capital revenue. These revenues are then offset against the related 
functions of expenditure to arrive at net general (ordinary and capital) expenditure, shown 
in Tables 21 and 23. 


The following statement gives some indication of the increase in the revenue collected 
and services rendered by the provincial governments in 1953 and 1955 compared with 
1949, the year that Newfoundland entered Confederation. 


Item 1949 1958 1956 
Net GENERAL REVENUE— (Millions of dollars) 
Taxes— 
Corporationsincome tax: .cqaxeu. aide eee coe oa eth oles 106 49 54 
Mtotortuel and iuel oll taxis cee. dactitia cee cis oe Sit cerne ele etree 139 224 269 
KGERETHUGAIES CARS sisocc oc sie ee doe cto ese mao eine ea ath neal 62 108 149 
@pher taxes’ A.....0 sarees Sse: RRR ec... le SSRIS RRR 111 126 193 
ederal bec ivental Apreementasc.n dec ccieeccte dete car neeieis ohne aie 80 309 320 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
IVFOCOF VEHICIOS soos as clerdeies atolaie o Gers Sees cae iee tec entere eee 58 88 114 
INigturaliresourceses:. ... LCE eee et a. cSerte a Saitioltrs « cela tneie oh: oe does 82 195 257 
Oper ee esas sick oben ss Sei ee oe eee ae here eet 38 48 51 
GTCHUOTAD LOIS c'0,cre: aie rnsoinveils ofoie-ace ttece WYole,Geraleio/tialt artists steven he aie eles atererers 107 125 139 
CCN chs oie sles oc cie we Te a TOS bie ccs ose iots ecs'8 eis 58 64 68 
TOTALS, Net: GuNWRAli REVENUM, jeeeeewe ca. ou doles oasis. +00 841 1,336 1,614 
Net GEenerRAL ExpeNDITURE— 
Wransponta tion. And, COMMUNICALIONS.©> sasumpels> ok sc daccss och e>eeee 254 353 448 
HEA DAR SOCIAL WELATEC. 5 xc..:s2)s iia, aeeeiocbien ore CP ORe Rieti eca-s, oe tereo rete 223 313 381 
TENGE UOT icc anc nuclccace ¢ Geshe cel she MIePatS tard ool eterna ote alle he actele ieroea vere ney = 160 234 333 
Debt charges (excluding debt retirement)...............e2eeeeeees 52 53 55 
OVE ICTR SR, RecA act ccc she si ois, < ott Serre HTT eee ees seen sisien's 187 305 358 
Torats, Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE........ccccececececes 876 1,258 1,575 


21.—Gross and Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-56 


Norz.—Figures are adjusted to achieve interprovincial comparability. 


1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 


Province or Territory 


Gross ORDINARY REVENUE Gross ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 


$’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 

ING wviOUnGlAnGl stent cs ewaucdee ees oe 35, 632 37,865 39,106 33,481 37, 430 40,838 
Prince Edward Island............... 8,336 8,870 8, 845 6, 831 7,447 8,704 
INGVHESCOMLA eae tne tat ce ca ae es 56, 221 59.172 62, 463 54,191 58,572 62.718 
WWeweDrunswitk..c-5.asccd.dcccetos 56, 657 57,142 59, 245 57,528 58. 328 60,575 
OSE eect ee cee tee mere. 332,959 373,638 452.084 296,537 337,116 3i0.20 1 
TIO SCM See Recah Ges ties be cee 402, 384 436.331 472,067 409.903 444,954 508, 184 
NMAMILODAT tn acohticke seco cnt: 67, 166 69,111 72,015 59, 464 57,328 61,497 
BaSKALCHOWAD oe ck scale ls sete oe eis 106, 491 110.002 114,316 86,379 95,761 102.511 
JM BY SEPT A Spoils ha ea ee EA RAL RP eee A Be 195, 424 187, 878 2328, 686 89, 260 105, 603 127.975 
I rigiste he plain DIA. ook © cree Care cea es 202, 428 216,011 248 , 923 200.010 206 , 872 237 , 202 
MEOMGLOITILOPY 1. 00beceti tec e eect e. 1,916 1,968 2,522 1,610 1,649 2,142 
Northwest Territories.............. 4 746 967 680 779 

MEQUAIST CCPC eo oc creer ce nee 1,465,614 1,558, 734 1,771, 239 1,295,194 1,411, 740 1,588,396 
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21.—Gross and Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-56—concluded 


1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
Province or Territory ss 

Net GENERAL REVENUE Net GENERAL E}XPpENDITURE! 

$000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 
INewioundlandreatat ania canter ic 31,641 32,851 33,534 32, 802 39,086 42,419 
Prince Edward Island.............. 7,671 8,154 8,044 7,167 8,822 10,343 
NovVarscotiat. naan pees 49,348 51,418 54,329 51, 254 52,638 57,688 
ING we Bruns wiki. csaeeen reer 49 , 220 50,788 52,783 47,813 50,990 54,451 
Quebecwn wetter ere et ities 299,417 339,108 412,745 310,999 349, 983 399,713 
ONCATION oe one eee eee ee 370, 897 399,058 431, 802 384,215 420,999 488, 932 
Manitoba sre te te atthe eee 55, 822 56, 706 59,349 46,702 48,552 51,940 
paskatchewanormancas seme ocr ter 98,415 99,651 102,702 85, 783 96,145 100,781 
(Albertamen otros see meee 185, 851 175,097 225,326 118,150 138, 303 159,375 
Britisn Columbia weeeer rete ects 186, 337 199,658 230,773 171,780 178, 585 207,490 
Wukons err tonyereeensm merece 1, 460 1,632 1,785 1,154 1,313 1,405 
Northwest Territories.............. Se 707 916 ae 641 728 
‘Totals ve. too eee 1,336,079 | 1,414,828 |. 1,614,088 || 1,257,819 | 1,386,057 1,575, 265 


1 Excludes debt retirement as follows: 1954, $81,270,000; 1955, $71,410,000; 1956, $83,706,000. 


22.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Source 1955 1956 Source 1955 1956 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Taxes— Other Governments— 
Corporations jeac.neneee. cris cece 16,306 19,601 Government of Canada— 
Share of income tax on electric 
Income— power utilities............... 7,294 7,947 
Corporations ate eiececice ne 48,988 53, 950 Subsidies's sssccsoses ene 24,358 23,421 
Tncivacuals eet sjeemete ties 25, 224 30, 208 —_——_—_— |———_ 
Totals, Government of Canada.. 31,652 31,368 
Bropertyscen none ch aeons 7,217 7,375 —_——_——_ |————_- 
Sales— Municipalities; <+.+s.cses.c soccer 248 244 
Alcoholic beverages........... 1,902 2,073 ——_— | ——_- 
Amusements and admissions. . 22,30 20,675 || Totals, Other Governments..... 31,895 31,612 
Motor fuel and fuel oil......... 240,297 | 269,429 |] —_————_ 
TODACCOMER Brae Se cee anton te 13, 667 15,022 
Geeneralin ners. citecast hea cioteaiel ae 128,590 149, 444 
Other commodities and ser- Government Enterprises and 
VICOS oa. ee Rhee eae 4,643 4,994 Other Funds— 
iqguorprotits -.c. eee eee 127,549 | 139,167 
Succession duties................ 40, 663 C2 OAC Others me ee te, ce ene os nk re 8,450 3,458 
Others cee hemor eee 16, 825 19,939 
Motals sy CAxes wry, tic. 20. eerie 566, 69sal_5 664,100. |Othenrevenuess na. saeae cee Serie 683 935 
Totals, excluding Non-revenue 
Federal Tax Rental Agreements...| 327,954 | 320,310 and Surplus Receipts.......... 1,412,729 | 1,611,862 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation.... 30.635 32,710 ||Non-revenue and Surplus Re- 
Motor vehicle! Malet et 22s wee sc 94,371 114, 264 ceipts— 
Naturalsresounces:. ©. .isiee dates: 184, 833 256, 905 Refund of previous years’ ex- 
Others. st ete eb is cote fot aoe 17,421 18, 256 DEN CIGUrO MSs eee eee eee 673 898 
——_—___|—————_| Repayment of advances credited 
Totals, Privileges, Licences and tOITOVENUO Sein ain ere eee 1,308 1,208 


PCr Mites Alte BGS: - ek See Ge = S27200 “422 shoo Ws Othet.es nae. sss t+. cts 00a co 118 120 


Totals, Non-revenue and Surplus 
Sales and Services................ 22,654 24,196 Receipts. 2 hats teenie eae ona 2,099 2, 226 


Fines and Penalties............... 4,591 5,293 || Totals, Net General Revenue. .| 1,414,828 | 1,614,088 


( 
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23.—Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Fiscal Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956 


Function 1955 1956 Function 1955 1956 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $000 
General Government— Education—concluded 
Executive and administrative... 50, 633 56,671 Universities, colleges and other 
WeISIALL VO e ime ose teas cs cree 4,631 7,654 BCNOOISS se eee oe 61,964 70,725 
Research, planning and statistics. 526 596 || Education of the handicapped. . 2,170 4,739 
Oy GUGT eee ariel cece ul aiaiicieto ens _ — Superannuation and pensions..... 8,072 11,625 
| HERS acerttee tee thee otf dss 8,200 8,305 
Totals, General Government.... 55,790 64,921 | 
——_—_—_—__|—————_|| Totals, Education............... 274,552 | 332,938 
Protection of Persons and Prop- Natural Resources and Primary 
erty— Industries— 
Law enforcement................ 19, 162 18,066 Mishtand game>,.25 ee ete waelee. 10, 888 12, 480 
@Orrections skies Matos ew aloas 18, 818 20524 delle RorestSier once shear dantcodeas 32,295 39,992 
Police protection................ 17,465 19,197 || Lands: settlement and agriculture] 46,054 49,302 
(OLN CCS a aor Ae Se 23,042 24,877 || Minerals and mines............. 8,135 8,771 
—_——___—|————__]} Water resources................. 5, 624 Teale 
Totals, Protection of Persons OG OIs oherscuge arene tien earns 3,676 4,291 
MNUEE TODELUVA erie eicces Anes 78, 487 82,387 | 
——_—____—|—_———__} Totals, Natural Resources and 
Primary Industries............ 106,672 | 122,149 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions— Trade and Industrial Development 7,702 8,060 
Highways, roads and bridges....| 366,626 | 443,434 
FUATIWAYS ss Sick eee ew dads 52 51 ||\Local Government Planning and 
Telephone, telegraph and wireless 25 24 Development.....2 dsc sen cess ee 2,705 3,292 
WAtOr Way Sontmee cence ots coolers 4,621 4,307 
OGRE rast ass oe ise. bird cs See 15 72m Debt iChargese. . x. ck\sescs couse eles 128, 288 138, 523 
Totals, Transportation and Com- Contributions to Local Govern- 
IMUNICALIONS fo .6 sh asin Meise ee 871,339 | 447,988 ments— 
——_—_—_—_|——————_]| Shared-revenue contributions... . 15,001 10,031 
Subsidiesstss-s: set ac ee on 21,054 25,702 
Others Fee ke ee an ee 617 837 
Health and Social Welfare— a 
Health— Totals, Contributions to Local 
Genera lor ach sinc Mien aces 4,928 5, 226 Governments... ..... e200 ees 36, 672 36,570 
Publiewhealth 2s. catoccis «Gee's 15,357 18,375 | 
Medical, dental and allied 
SERVICES alee ots ctiro is. eos 8, 265 9,044 ||\Contributions to Government En- 
FVospital:care: 2.) 222.6 cs ace 206,351 214, 257 LELPLISeS Saeee es ok Oe aE 9,414 10,108 
Potais, Health. ...08. tc... aes: 234,901 | 246,902 Other Expenditure................ 8,891 12,977 
Totals, excluding Non-expense 
Social Welfare— and Surplus Payments......... 1,448,182 | 1,652,557 
Aid to aged persons........... 40,165 42,801 ————- | 
Aid to blind persons........... 1,730 1,724 
Aid to unemployed employ- Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
ables and unemployables.... 19, 586 22,057 ments— 
Mothers’ allowances........... 23,004 22,717 || Advances charged to revenue.... 2,975 1,066 
Child welfare................. 17, 168 18,150 Refunds of previous years’ rev- 
Babour. © 8O:6,)..) eee eee 3, 156 3, 403 GNUG ee cee ise ciae ts cies RO IR ihe 4,079 164 
(OS GY) Ok ast syle aie eee ea ae 18,817 23: 079mm Otherness Neat oon. co kc cue ers 2,231 5,184 
Totals, Social Welfare......... 123,626 | 133,931 |} Totals, Non-expense and Surplus 
| ISRVIMODUS West. ck be eres 6 thre seas 9,285 6,414 
Totals, Health and Social ———_|-__———- 
NV CIEATO Ure oe okt ce aa e ess 358,527 | 380,833 
——__—_—__|——__—__| Totals, Net General Expend- 
ROUGE Lenses. he te ee 1,457,467 | 1,658,971 
Recreational and Cultural Services. 9,073 11,811 Less Debt Retirement included 
BDO VCH AACR aerss ts harcleicccie cae 71,410 83,706 
Education— Totals, Net General Expendi- 
Schools operated by local author- ture gene debt retire- 


WO a ecg ale sig ns aloe sn posse lace 194,146 | 237,544 TORE) sea aaoniavanns 1,386,057 | 1,575,265 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


Table 24 reveals a steady increase in total bonded debt despite the decreases registered 
in Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia in the later years. Table 25 shows that the 
majority of bond issues are payable in Canada only (66 p.c. in 1952, increasing to 67 p.c. 
in 1956) and that the portion payable in New York only increased from 12 p.c. in 1952 
to 18 p.c. in 1956. Tables 26 and 27 provide details of total direct and indirect debt 
of provincial governments as at Mar. 31, 1955 and 1956. 


24.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments as at 
Mar. 31, 1952-55 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Year Boned Coupon | Term of Year oS Coupon | Term of 
© Rate Issue Rate Issue 
$000 p.c yrs $000 p.c yrs 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
OD Oe oak pe te x ce 15,000 4.27 14.0 iNOS are OR 3 aie cL ad Be 979,4191| 3.89 GA 
TOS Sic Rees chile wousteans 15,000 4.27 14.0 1Q5OR oct eh se citece 1,021,237} 3.57 21.6 
TOG Retanpe age Sg ciate Aas 27,000 4.15 16.7 
Manitoba— 
TODD ashe bon pets Rotsees 43, 000 Side 18.3 
LO Dieta Maensioesk Eres 154,149 3.74 18.2 
Prince Edward Island— AIG ROG Days eden oe 161, 750 Se, 18.0 
ODD) 2 tee es. elevate 18,998 3.30 1265 NOSE hc Boece cue hereto. 172,560 eel 17.9 
195 Shee raises tee 19, 850 SH00 1252 1ODD nan bares ees 179,300 3.66 18.2 
LODE cones Grete cies 18,650 3.24 12.6 
Saskatchewan— 
1 ODD ANRC 19,350 3.29 1287 
1952 cesoheete ot toate 145,351 3.88 19.8 
Nova Scotia— ODS cteatraeleecracehe 164, 293 3.91 20.0 
Ee Se ee eat ane 190, 871 SOD 17.0 1954 oma cea iieson 3.76 19.4 
MOD Steere oe oto ieee 203, 496 3.45 17.1 LObD red ee ee eee 204, 566 3.68 19.0 
1 OA ete hector 208,011 See UE 
Alberta— 
1955 alec b ont opeecias 220,636 3.49 18.2 
NOD Dia Set eS FN dS 83, 693 2.87 1565 
New Brunswick— OG Re ae Cin ae 5.5 See eee 81,043 2.87 15.7 
1 LG Pee Seer iets oe 2 198,3661} 3.71 17.4 1954 Soest eee 78,320 2.87 16.0 
1953)9, 6. .:tR Ra ae Sch 202,019 SAAS) 17.8 LOD Ocenia Reece 18, 017 2.86 16.2 
LOD Are ere te eee ee 207,655 3.65 17.6 
British Columbia— 
Oe Beh ee ee, oe OM Yl AORsH 3.64 gens 
TODD coset cieth eee os.sters:s 235,528 3.41 20.7 
Quebec— ODS. eRe eree. dao 222,129 SSH 20.8 
MODI A tee bacrctreeeer 461,5101] 3.22 ila) 1G 54 nah tyoniceseieen en 206,174 esl 217.0 
1058 sis. Peery canter ATO ROSo8| eo vod Lek 1955 Se ha eet 192,572 3.30 21.8 
NOS 4 nie eee oie cree 477,0831} 3.28 16.7 
Totals— 
UGA Sebo c Mort Bae 467,5581) 3.29 Liao 
W952 sertiees oe ct ee oe 2,371,033!| 3.47 19.5 
Ontario— 1S ee Pera a Aa 2,560,844!| 3.53 19.5 
iE acess beer an aisle sie 867,5673} 3.53 22.4 AGS erento 2,5025209!| 3.50 19.5 


EBay Sree Mice 1,012,231} 3.56 21.9 tS ee Cerri = 2,640,973!) 3.50 19.5 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


a 
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25.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments by 
Currency of Payments as at Mar. 31, 1952-56 


Payable in— 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
EMTS 5 sie gs an es Soe eh Lge oe ees vs wk 1,450, 160 1,522,623 1,623,245 | 1,683,017 | 1,766,728 
Aap AM CESOIOULG). STR. cnn gt ees face csins acs Oh 16, 643 16,643 9, 587 9,587 9,587 
MGR CONAN CI CANAGE, ttc ss tskink se cietee cams cesc os 3,499 3,499 2,974 2,974 2,974 
ori aR o> al GB. SH, hey SI og 265,025 358, 255 472,973 452, 825 483 , 325 
PGW RSLE BAC CANAGA 5 ns cpe snail anise 296,047 297, 243 284,614 241, 804 221,964 
London, New York, and Canada................ 177,945 172,770 167,451 162,002 156,395 

PLE ONTO eel Ry HERS SR Fars Cp aa 2,209,319} 2,371,033!) 2,560,844!| 2,552,209') 2, 640,973) 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT DIRECT AND INDIRECT DEBT PER CAPITA 
AS AT MARCH 31,1947 AND 1956 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


Section 4.—Municipal Public Finance 


Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


Because of the lack of integrated municipal assessment systems and uniform standards 
for establishing values, the figures in Table 28 are not entirely comparable on an inter- 


provincial basis. 
at all similar. 


The provinces operate under their own assessment laws which are not 
Although considerable progress has been made in recent years towards 


uniformity and improved procedure, there is still a variation in methods, schedules and 
rates, not only between provinces but also between municipalities within the same province. 


28.—Municipal Assessed Valuations by Province 1951-55 


Province 
and Year 


ey 


TODD Fee uke Peace eens 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


Real 
Property 


23,539,274 
25,767, 825 
25,340,017 
26,360,725 
27,926,350 


223 , 083, 830 
240,575, 423 
253,698, 529 
271,199,091 
302,684, 165 


LOST er Rae ees ete 277 , 823, 1205 
1952: BE ys wads. See 304,672, 4165 
1953 Weeiwee.. ck Pees 308, 956,0735 
BBY Se ams EAGER RARER 318, 433,006 
TGS Bites ete crbae x coten 331,987, 466 
Quebec— 
LOS) strato Sconce e 3,667,164,730 
O52 ere £8 ey: Some ae 3,868,454,172 
LOSS Men aea sic. ac tet 4,090,775,764 
re aie ite meee oa A 4,726,504,000 
1GS SM Ae cet cons ee Be 
Ontario— 
LOSI eas. eee sack oe case 3,883 874,441 
W952. aS -ceecstauieme cm 4,253,111,819 
19535) Sees See ne Poe 4,474,083 569 
1954S oe) ee oe oe 5 434,371,824 
VOD ee. te. dee es ae 5,841,744,380 
Manitoba— 
19ST Se, Bags ate, cmc 588,596, 298 
1952 taetese sc eee es 615, 894, 060 
1053; See ie Mes 643, 648.796 
TO54. See ees Oe eee se 671,876,270 
1955) faeces 732,018, 185 
Saskatchewan— 
LOS TEER TS: Aa: Nets 881.911,929 
1952 S358. 2 a eee 894, 296, 222 
1953) Bees tree cane 916,097,534 
1H} ens eck Mali a Ae ee 938,321,680 
T95 5. Ce Bat chee eile 963, 424, 877 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Personal 
Property 


9,650, 989 
9, 822,300 
10, 832,041 
9,075, 975 
7,717,375 


49,077,698 
55, 167, 734 
60,127,611 
63,701,457 
64,891,147 


57,940,014 
66, 139, 670 
71,464, 255 
76, 626, 530 
80, 409, 931 


6, 841, 122 
6,513,999 
6,903, 165 
6,085,215 
7,791,139 


Business 


2,740,000 
2,618,500 


13,704,315 
14,315,320 
14, 499, 605 
14,908,191 
15,386, 810 


20,084, 431 
18, 448, 868 
20,959, 848 
21,159, 426 
21,473, 469 


526, 167,093 
520, 867, 384 
569, 507,055 
664,790,110 
725,727,912 


25,064, 239 
27,614, 244 
29,787,151 
29,051,952 
30, 483, 497 


46,341,360 
46, 957, 456 
48, 291,955 
49,150,958 
49,896, 190 


Other! 


4,582,280 
4,745,615 
4,983,895 
5,281, 870 
5, 610, 133 


5,549, 813 
7,792,704 
6,382,674 
6,760,076 
5,559,577 


OU hs bh pofi 


band cd 


61,320 
27,100 
13,470 
26,540 
15,940 


33,190, 263 
35,590, 125 
36, 172,058 
38,176,700 
38, 262,225 


290, 448, 123 
314, 804,092 
333,309, 640 
355,090, 609 
388,572,255 


361,397,378 
397,053, 658 
407, 762, 850 
422,979,038 
439, 430, 443 


3,667,164,730 
3,868,454,172 
4,090,775,764 
4,726,504,000 


4,410,041,534 
4,773,979,203 
5,043,590,624 
6,099,161 ,934 
6,567,472,292 


620,501,659 
650, 022, 303 
680, 339,112 
707,013, 437 
770, 292, 821 


928.314, 609 
941, 280,778 
964, 402, 959 
987,499,178 


1,013,337 ,007 


Total 


Exemptions? 


—_— | EO eee 


9,585,500 
9,595,500 
9,424, 200 
9,954, 200 
9,601,700 


121,862,179 
135, 475, 897 
143,777,931 
157,235,737 
166, 253, 855 


1,020, 186, 968 
1,110,220, 252 
1,194, 152,084 
1,273, 290,000 


873, 847,077 
913,310, 338 
952, 468,395 


1, 127,540, 653 
1,156, 729,940 


156, 258, 385 
154,354,005 
155,561,511 
116,780,5278 
130,516,7188 


477,649,877 
491,314, 850 
496,281, 834 
515,084, 849 
525, 486, 711 


eee 


a 
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28.—Municipal Assessed Valuations by Province 1951-55—concluded 
Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 
pee ee = : 3 Total 
an ear ea ersona : xemptions? 
Property Broverty Business Other! Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alberta— 
1TODDee accor cere ae ss 803, 411,739 47,376,105 29,033, 624 — 879, 821, 468 91,290, 874 
GO52.- oo AMIS telscnsbis’s 895, 586, 606 58,114, 480 33, 790, 852 _ 987,491,888 106, 461,418 
NOOO ect hse oie nttecdre leis bass 926,516,030 61, 890,088 39,187,993 —_— 1,027,544,111 117,878, 447 
PODS. Si cere takin olecataces 1,063 331,344 44, 209, 858 45,464, 240 —_ 1,153,005, 442 131,683,771 
LAE a Bae pA ee 1,147,348,403 46,165,518 50,565, 691 -— 1,244,079,612 175, 427,183 
British Columbia— 
RIGS [a Sete Sa eee ae ae 658, 828, 264 d _ 658, 828, 264 249,473, 826 
NGG Dect 2 meh ptteroen tejayet 0x3 712,927,512 see : —_ 712,927,512 266, 362,640 
ESat boca ere taee eariete ovate Tete: ah 771,129, 623 ae _— 771, 129, 623 289,534, 414 
NOSE Sec ore cat hs este 842,093,330 AC _ 842,093,330 804, 157,254 
TRO See SRN oh a 1,044,040,275 —_ 1,044,040,275 356, 786, 750 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton, and rentals tax, 


Moncton; Sask.—special franchise. 


exempt property not assessed. 
base. 


2 Total of valuations assessed but exempt from taxation. 


Excludes 


3 Taxes are levied on rental values in some municipalities using a property 


rural municipalities; information not available. 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 29 shows the local taxes levied by municipalities and by some school authorities 
in the years 1951-55 and the total taxes outstanding at the end of those years. 


29.—_Municipal Taxation by Province 1951-55 


4 Includes estimated values for some municipalities; total exemptions are incomplete. 
ciudes personal property tax for local improvement districts and commissions, not separable. 


5 In- 


6 Excludes 


Province and Year 


Newfoundland— 


ee 


Tax Levy 


Taxes 


x 
Receivable, 


Current 
and 
Arrears 


Property 
Acquired 
for Taxes 


Total Taxes 
Receivable and 
Property Acquired 


16,531,193 
19, 250, 594 
20,122, 459 
21, 468, 273 
22, 666, 638 


12,579,650 
15,181,021 
17,106, 221 
18,023, 827 
19,143,691 


Tax 
Collections. 
Current and 

Arrears 
P.C. of 
Total Levy 

$ 

1,347,540 92.7 
1,630, 887 92.3 
1,938, 436 99.8 
1, 967,191 95.9 
997,612 92.9 
1,238, 427 91.8 
1,277, 892 90.6 
1,412, 203 92.1 
1,582,313 92.1 
15,899,368 96.2 
18, 837, 622 97.9 
19,345, 162 96.1 
21,130,777 98.4 
22,056,911 97.3 
12,116,729 96.3 
14, 143,016 93.2 
15,501, 974 90.6 
17,370, 430 96.4 
18,362,635 95.9 


404,946 
515, 489 
593, 116 
849,329 
966,734 


288, 833 
351,642 
361,961 
411,148 
468, 634 


4,702,645 
4,917,966 
5,575, 087 
5,909, 465 
6,320,917 


4,207,475 


4,416,044 }- 


5,518,178 
6,133,302 
6, 899, 848 


175,781 
169, 157 
169, 837 
156, 616 
161,492 


89,148 
74, 435 
66, 083 
69,742 
84,505 


for Taxes 

P.C. of 

Total Levy 

$ 

404, 946 27.9 
515, 489 29.2 
593,116 30.5 
849 , 329 41.4 
966,734 41.7 
288, 833 26.9 
351, 642 26.1 
361,961 aT 
411,148 26.8 
468, 634 Qe 
4,878,426 29.5 
5,087,123 26.4 
5,744,924 28.5 
6,066,081 28.3 
6,482, 409 28.6 
4,296,623 34.2 
4,490,479 29.6 
5,584, 261 32.6 
6, 203,044 34.4 
6,984,353 36.5 
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29.—Municipal Taxation by Province 1951-55—concluded 


Tax Total Taxes 
Collections, , Receivable and 
Current and Taxes Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Arrears Receivable,} Property for Taxes 
Current Acquired 
and for Taxes |———-—-—-——__—__—_ 
eiahe Arrears piGues 
.C..0 .C.o 
Total Levy Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
LOD) Weems tetra. orton hele 143,689,638 a: Be 23,091,184 | 3,554,166 | 26,645,350 18.5 
UO Sar erenun sos treemercerters cute ete 159,005,705 Ee. ae 20,976,477 2,806,924 | 23,783,401 15.0 
ODS nesepee article crater charecrterete ete 173,944,681 Abs a 23, 489,993 2,386,282 | 25,826,275 14.8 
TODA an venicn men aerke acevo iotiele 196,500,000 Sf a we aa a 
WQ00 Set en te Cn ees a 
Ontario— 
TOODE ee. Rae sare ect nc nee 228,919,382 | 221,230,840 96.6 | 21,948,812 | 4,678,915 | 26,627,727 11.6 
1952. eto ee ee ee ee 263,196,643 | 259,438,790 98.6 | 24,764,795 4,459,226 | 29,224,021 11F1 
NUOS Tet cer mes, ttre eee 283,132,586 | 279,738,359 98.8 | 27,289,109 | 38,881,638 | 31,170,747 120 
1954 Seti eon ce 309,416,966 | 302,866,691 97.9 | 32,767,740 3,486,079 | 36,253,819 7 
EO YAR et ttn bei cee 339,691,118 | 335,933,305 98.9 | 35,873,937 | 3,302,191 | 39,176,128 He 
Manitoba— 
TOS UR eo hic cease nee rec ehaes 36,415,815 | 34,735,950 95.4 | 7,995,116 | 3,584,765 | 11,579,881 31.8 
a Ne rapt AP ee Ral op ate 39, 280,255 | 37,398, 604 95.2 | 8,908,189 | 38,247,678 | 12,155,867 30.9 
LOO SFr tttntaom eater oe ees 40,669,833 | 38,464,628 94.6 | 10,415,741 | 3,017,461 | 13,433, 202 33.0 
LOD4telice eer eal teens eee 43,499,288 | 40,677,542 93.5 | 9,119,269 | 2,904,701 | 12,023,970 27.6 
LOSS ENS recente a eet aene 46, 487,706 | 44,419,338 95.6 | 10,461,142 | 2,771,769 | 13,232,911 28.5 
Saskatchewan—! 
LOS TRE I co betes 39,591,746 | 37,655,710 95.1 | 12,937,486 | 8,497,767 | 21,435,203 54.1 
1992 ee ee 43,067,367 | 43,218,103 100.3 | 11,369,397 7,565,541 | 18,934,938 44.0 
1903 Beri See eee 49,041,219 | 47,162,730 96.2 | 11,521,577 7,005,869 | 18,527,446 37.8 
GY Lan San RIA Renee eae ee ae 53,875,358 | 46,876,949 87.0 | 16,958,545 | 6,723,851 | 23,682,396 43.9 
BET pear Sesenerareciebs gna PA a Antoni 56,999,901 | 52,154,909 91.5 | 22,037,949 | 6,714,365 | 28,752,314 50.4 
Alberta— 
LOD L ih team icnaiias Geers 46,065,178 | 44,066,024 95.7 | 13,022,860 | 10,356,788 | 23,379,648 50.8 
1952. See hee ntact OO, oe 53,079,124 | 52,560,222 99.0 | 13,193,743 9,756,823 | 22,950, 566 43.2 
LO DSI .e Seeeeete te ats wae lon 58,289,130 | 56,714,031 97.3 | 14,408,972 | 9,562,383 | 23,966,355 41.1 
LOSES See, cioake LB cae: 65,024,272 | 60,590, 523 93.2 | 18,345,085 9,586,447 | 27,931,532 43.0 
ODS Re ry iter hee Wena e ry ntah 65,772,116 | 64,625,302 98.2 | 19,345,724 | 9,128,513 | 28,474,237 43.3 
British Columbia— 
5 1 ioe Fao Pero cite docnys eee ek 43,190,910 | 42,746,414 99.0 | 3,616,090 | 5,679,215 | 9,295,305 21.5 
1952 52% SE REO ly cd awe 48,577,199 | 48,396, 892 99.6 3, 883,621 5,314, 659 9,198,280 18.9 
1953 555 Fate RR cc echs cee ne 52,888,558 | 52,726, 801 99.7 4,199,767 4,981,035 9,180, 802 17.4 
LO DL ea eee | ee 60,227,522 | 59,831,650 99.3 4,705,012 5,625,895 | 10,330,907 Lice 
1955) Shy cee ee 66,118,663 | 66,231,736 100.2 4,845,230 5,264,430 | 10,109,660 15:3 
Ram cha A RE TRI BRS OE SAE SL dias a ONCE RUC A AI ale cca Ce a LN eS 


1 Excludes certain provincial and other special taxes (see text following this table). 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution 
should be exercised in using the figures in Table 29 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the provincial government and for 
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other special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other provinces. 
The amounts of such taxes excluded in the Saskatchewan municipal levies in Table 29 
are as follows:— 


Tax 1951 1952 1958 1954 1956 
SasKATCHEWAN— $ $ $ $ $ 
Publie-revenuessceves oss ese 1,830,314 1,845,949 wae ees we 
[a1 OS eas 4 5. ee ee 2 1,111,465 2,069,074 2,863, 832 2,522,027 2,872,218 
CIE PRONE. cc bra crc c alcleis's cccrere 760,610 814, 269 863, 634 900, 545 904, 568 
PTAINAGOM Ree sd. Se aes 13,157 11,813 6,794 7,368 7,593 
TOTALS AM 6c eres arwelsietaete 3, 715, 546 4,741,105 3, 734,260 3,429,940 3,784,379 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Debt 

Tables 30 and 31 set out the direct and indirect debt of local governments for the 
years 1954 and 1955. The amounts shown include debt incurred by municipalities for 
general purposes, schools and utilities, as well as debenture debt incurred directly by 
utilities, school authorities and certain special areas organized to provide specific local 
services. 

Comparison with debt figures for previous years indicates that there has been a 
sustained upswing in municipal borrowing since 1946, largely because civic growth has 
increased demand for services, but also, to some extent, attributable to the inflationary 
factor. 

30.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations by Province for their Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1954 


Norz.—Figures shown are compiled from published reports of provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, 
auditor reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 


a, —— 


Prince 
: : New- Nova New 
Direct and Indirect Debt foundland Edward anata Brunswick 
Island 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 75337 5,226 59,836 60, 064 
IB YSlevsi ta hies) (3115s Ane RCE eNO DRL CIEE CIEE ORO 6,723 4,780 62,493 59,801 
Bess sinicing MUNISe a cristes crotis 6 clelettowls foe's ce Slee mavecere 307 1,028 9,074 6,533 
INGbrDebentire UCD Ur. at. te.tyo-cie. se tPoeeeaies de tad siete ons. ete 6,416 3,752 53,419 53,268 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts.............. 23 1,208 2,190 3, 683 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 898 266 4,227 Sale 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ —_ 898 3,719 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etC..............666. — 1,141 3,719 
Guaranteed bank loans. ies... sees os cave ese sees ae _— — — 
PGES BINKINGAUDASL secre cas cereiestio.«1 0 o'0's ae oleteiereetele@ fe a 243 — 
Grand {Totals 500. sscs 6 oo sa ingeioe se nae cee 7,307 5,226 60,734 63, 783 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba {Saskatchewan 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 771,675 844, 655 82,940 72,487 
PP VSLIOT TUTE LCOR Gai ies cinlelcreva electors cee ltheeieve: Siete lor aver eteiieye 50 690, 8121 730,549 83, 624 59, 855 
ess RUNING LUNAS Se eiecte mies ice ne eer © oe oe eee 17,691 5,274 14,851 6,852 
INeteDeabenturetDeobtiirrcccec else saciesies meee sieterers 673,121 725,275 68,773 53,003 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts............+. 35,025 50,0932 7,378 5,777 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 63, 529 69, 287 2 6,789 13,707 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ 431 9,553 1,272 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc............+.+..- _ 9,943 WAP 
Guaranteed bank loans..............-eccccscscccces 431 — — 
Less sinking funds............. Waser Says ine ia _ 390 — 
Grand Totals (occ cv cdctcioe ses. cle civ ale aioe victerels « 772,106 854, 208 84,212 72,487 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1118. 
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30.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations by Province for their Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1954—concluded 


ane: Totals 
- : British 

Direct and Indirect Debt Alberta Cahn bia a Fe 7 

$000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 226, 802 208,641 2,041,146 2,389,663 
Debentire debts. wee cee eee et nee 194,013 220,052 1,845, 4911 2,112, 702 
Less sinking funds.) we conc tle co ett a ok tno et 1,294 26,051 92,482 88,955 
NetsDebenturerDebtrcsie. sent cee eee eee 192,719 194,001 1,753,009 2,028,747 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts.............. 7,869 2,344 96,050 115,590 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 26,214 12,296 192,087 200,326 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ 364 3 17,138 16,240 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etC..............006- _ 16 17,079 16,091 
Guaranteed, bankgloans tera cre nercioiee eee eres ore 364 — 874 795 
Bessisinking fundsict ita: Beko ache See Oe _— 13 815 646 
Grand Lotalsrs ae ee eee ee eee 227,166 208, 644 2,058, 284 25355, 903 


1 Includes $42,930,000 debentures of the Montreal Transportation Commission, including those of the Montreal 


Tramways Company, guaranteed by the City of Montreal, of which $973,000 were held by the Commission in 
the Sinking Fund. 2 Excludes current liabilities of schools and liabilities of other local boards and commis- 
sions but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipalities to such schools and other local authorities; informa- 
tion required to make the necessary eliminations on this account is not available from published reports. 


31.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations by Province for their Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1955 


Nortr.—Figures shown are compiled from published reports of provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, 
auditor reports and financial statements of municipalities and information secured from other official sources. 


Prince 


; : New- Nova New 
Direct and Indirect Debt foundland ek a Scotia Brunswick 

$000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 11,508 5,935 61,314 65, 060 
Debenture debtesy. Laie toee eee Sos nae 10, 765 5,985 62,902 63 , 967 
MSessesin king tundss. sc ae seen i eee ase 38 1,156 8, 225 6,361 
Net<DebentureeD ebt...5 caccetetin etn ai ob ike ceo 10,377 4,829 54,677 57,606 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts.............. 91 837 2,141 3,529 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 1,040 269 4,496 3,925 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ — 856 35708 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc.................- — 1,129 3,757 

Guaranteed banksloans-<. <2 ese ee en oe eee. — a = 
ess sinking. fundswy.cccx acer ee eee eee — 273 — 

Grand Totalsyerce 35 07 e200 ike BE RE 11,508 5,935 62,170 68,817 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba {Saskatchewan 

$7000 $000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 855, 212 935,804 92,764 85, 856 
Debenture:debt.neerss cas lecaree ne oes eck. 776, 1691 809, 026 91,899 71,267 
‘Less-sinking fundsSern. coe teens eee. terceee ier 17,146 onto 15,818 8,275 
Net Debenture Debt, i. 23 tee gets sc cc eeloer dee 759,023 805,305 76,081 62,992 


For footnote, see end of table. 


ee ee 
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31.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations by Province for their Fiscal Years 
Ended in 1955—concluded 


Direct and Indirect Debt Quebec Ontario Manitoba |Saskatchewan 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts.............. SoNLid. 61, 8372 9,585 8, 862 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 63, 412 68, 6622 7,098 14,002 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ 332 8,744 1,233 — 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etC..............006- —_ 8,834 13233 -- 
(GUAT ADTCEC! DAI LOANS. <. ocfascieveisi «accel coe meoete ene 332 — -— a 
TESS SITIES erate oiars ss semen © ook RP oie es cree _ 90 — — 
MATA OUAIS Soc os cic cc cic ot aie remtltnareereios 855,544 944,548 93,997 85,856 
British Totals 
Alberta Columbia, {————S— << 
1954 1955 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 
Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 261, 042 272,678 2,339, 668 2,647,173 
J BY ersvkaprugette be! cys tt ae eos Grime eae  e ten wre AD Le 230,717 285,730 2,112,702} 2,408, 427 
PF ESSIRTEUSIN SLT OS Hews Sav beets He SRR awe Se 1,566 80, 264 88,955 92,920 
INetHDebentire deine: cote nfo ccses pee eek eee e's 229,151 255, 466 2,023,747 2,015,507 
Temporary loans and bank overdrafts.............. 5, 827 2,245 115,590 127,731 
Accounts payable and other liabilities.............. 26,064 14, 967 200,326 203,935 
Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)................ — 1 16,240 14, 923 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etC...........eeeeeee _ 16 16,091 14, 969 
Guaranteed soanloloans:, ssi dia. .Sasareedate. oe otics — _ 795 332 
PTESSISAN RAN AICI AS 5 20a we Sia sh, sicssiucas, Se oe icin nie sisi _ 15 646 378 
Grand Totalses:.s <8 ate as oe ete ees Seals 261, 042 272,679 253005903 2,662,096 


1 Includes $41,490,000 debentures of the Montreal Transportation Commission, including those of the Montreal 
Tramways Company, guaranteed by the City of Montreal, of which $921,000 were held by the Commission in 
the sinking fund. 2 Excludes current liabilities of schools and liabilities of other local boards and commissions 
but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipalities to such schools and other local authorities; information 
required to make the necessary eliminations on this account is not available from published reports. 


CHAPTER XXV.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
POSITION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
SrctTion 2. CANADA’s INTERNATIONAL 
SecTion 1. NATIONAL ACCOUNTS.....0-sce00 1120 INVESTMENT POSITION........--+:scceses LE27, 


Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—National Accounts* 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 

This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as increase or decrease in volume of output. 

Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 3 in constant dollars 
(ie., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. For all other tables the data are 
expressed in current dollars so that year-to-year changes must be considered in relation 
to price changes over the period. . 

National accounts calculated on a quarterly basis are a logical extension of the annual 
national accounts and have been published since 1953. However, their preparation on 
a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more difficult because of the scarcity of 
quarterly data, special problems arising from the measurement of farm production and 
problems in connection with seasonal variation. 

The tables in this Section cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Tables 1 and 2 show the main aggregates of national income, 
gross national product, gross national expenditure and their components and other tables 
are included to show the source and disposition of personal income, government revenue 
and expenditure and personal expenditure on consumer goods and services. 

National income figures from 1926 have been revised since the publication of the 
1956 Year Book. The complete new series is published in DBS bulletin National Accounts, 
Income and Expenditure, 1926-1956, which contains also a review of economic trends 
during that period. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus 
net indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits, and war 
service gratuities, in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
ageregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of 
interest and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only 
Canadian production. 


Economic Activity in 1955 and 1956 


Gross National Product and National Income.—TIn the year 1955 there was a 
sharp recovery from the mild contraction in economic activity that characterized the 
period mid-1953 to mid-1954. Output of goods and services, which was beginning to 
rise in the latter part of 1954, expanded rapidly throughout 1955, and for the year as a 
whole was approximately 9 p.c. higher than in 1954. The upswing lifted the gross national 
product from $24,871,000,000 in 1954 to $27,070,000,000 in 1955. With prices virtually 
unchanged, this increase represented the largest gain of any postwar year in the volume 
of production. 

The expansion of output in the various industrial groups was widely dispersed and 
substantial in size. Manufacturing output showed an increase of 7 p.c., with relatively 
large increases in almost all those sub-groups that had been affected by the contraction 
of activity in 1953-54 (iron and steel products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and 
textiles). Sharp gains were also recorded in wood products, non-ferrous metal products 
and non-metallic mineral products. 


These developments in production were associated with an increase of 4 p.c. in the 
number of persons with jobs in the non-farm sector. The expansion in employment, 
together with higher average earnings, raised labour income to $13,215,000,000, 6 p.c. 
higher than in 1954. 

Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production rose from $1,017,000,000 
to $1,261,000,000, largely as a result of a better crop of grain; farm cash income, however, 
was slightly lower than in the previous year. Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business rose 8 p.c., with the increases concentrated in construction and retail trade. 

Corporate profits, which had been declining year by year from their postwar peak in 
1951, rose to a new high of $2,489,000,000, a gain of 27 p.c. Other investment income 
continued to rise. 

pee expansion in economic activity in 1956 again raised the level of gross 
national product, which reached a total of $30,098,000,000, 11 p.c. higher than in 1955. 
Prices resumed their upward trend and the gain in the physical volume of output was 
7 p.c.—not much short of the 9 p.c. achieved in 1955. 

The most striking increases in production in non-agricultural industries occurred in 
transportation, mining and construction. In manufacturing industries the increase was 
about 6 p.c., with an 8-p.c. increase in durable goods industries and a 4.5-p.c. increase in 
non-durables; gains were relatively large in those industries manufacturing producer and 
consumer durables, construction materials, and basic export products. 
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This expansion in output was associated with a 5-p.c. increase in the number of 
persons with jobs in the non-agricultural sector of the economy. The magnitude of this 
increase was accounted for by a drop in unemployment, an unusually large growth in the 
labour force and a further decline in farm employment. Higher average earnings, up 
5 p.c., were somewhat more important than increased employment in raising labour income 
to $14,719,000,000, an increase of 11 p.c. over the previous year. 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production in 1956 was $1,468,000,000, 
a gain of 16 p.c. over the previous year; the rise in farm cash income was somewhat smaller. 
As in 1955, the rise mainly reflected a larger grain crop. Net income of non-farm unin- 
corporated business was higher by 8 p.c.; retail trade and construction were again prominent 
among the industries registering increases. 


Corporate profits were $2,802,000,000 in 1956 compared with $2,489,000,000 in 
1955, though the rate of increase was significantly lower than in the earlier year. Other 
investment income was also higher. 


1.—National Income and Gross National Product 1939-56 
Norse.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 


ny (St be 


TACOMNE (0:4 sian sropeioiere niaiets doy wep boryey Sapen'simse 2,601 | 4,998 | 5,487 | 8,629 | 12,110 | 12,432 | 18,215 | 14,719 
Military pay and allowances............... 32 | 1,068 340 137 309 367 394 424 
Corporation profits before taxes............ 521 | 1,081 | 1,269 | 2,118 | 2,294) 1,963 | 2,489 2,802 
Rent, interest, and miscellaneous invest- 

INCH EMINCOMO seme nce ee es heres lene oie 301 589 581 890 | 1,329] 1,511 | 1,748 1,964 
Accrued net income of farm operators from 

farwt produNcuonnst recs 4. vt ereee. eee ee es O02 | O88" |= t205G | asozen | toro Olga |e tacod 1,468 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated 

BUSINESS. 5/4 eee alone he sere Se ree 475 811 | 1,072] 1,489 | 1,688) 1,656} 1,798 1,987 
Inventory valuation adjustment............ —56 —52 —254 | —374 —11 86 —217 —260 


Net National Income at Factor Cost...| 4,236 | 9,583 | 9,551 | 14,161 | 19,294 | 19,032 | 20,683 | 23,054 


——$_$$ $$ | —— | —_ J 


Indirect taxes less subsidies..............-- Tossa, 112 152708). 52 000s |un 2, O11) 22947, eo aes 3,601 
Capital consumption allowance and mis- 
cellaneous valuation adjustments......... 637 | 1,005 998 | 1,913 | 2,673 | 2,905} 3,163 3,492 
Residual error of estimate................- 29 150 31 —68 142 —13 —14 —49 
Gross National Product at Market 


Pricess $s. 395 st Sores oc a ee 5,636 | 11,850 | 11,850 | 18,006 | 25,020 | 24,871 | 27,070 | 30,098 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Gross National Expenditure.—The major expansionary force in the economy in 
1955 was consumer expenditure, together with housing; these two closely related sectors 
accounted for about two-thirds of the increase in gross national expenditure in that year. 
At the same time, expansionary influences were present in every other major segment of 
demand. | 

Personal income was up 8 p.c. and, since consumer prices remained virtually unchanged, 
there was a parallel rise in real income; on a per capita basis, the gain was the largest of any 
postwar year. Consumer expenditure also rose 8 p.c., with an especially large increase in 
purchases of durables, which were up 16 p.c. Gains were also widespread in non-durable 
groups and in services. The rise in personal income, together with a larger supply of 
mortgage funds, was reflected in rising expenditures on housing; 138,366 housing units 
were started during the year and 127,929 units completed, representing substantial increases 
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over the previous year. Business outlays on non-residential construction and on machinery 
and equipment also continued their upward course, rising 11 p.c. and 6 p.c. respectively. 
Together they amounted to $3,832,000,000, equal to their previous high in 1953. 

The rising level of activity prompted a shift to accumulation of business inventories, 
in contrast to liquidation in 1954, and the larger grain crop led to increased investment 
in farm inventories. The shift in inventories alone accounted for about one-fifth of the 
increase in gross national product. Government expenditure on goods and services rose 
to $4,780,000,000, 7 p.c. higher than in the previous year. While defence expenditures 
were slightly higher, most of the increase was attributable to larger capital outlays and to 
higher wages and salaries. 

Exports of goods and services rose to $5,764,000,000 in 1955, an increase of 12 p.c. 
over 1954. The renewed up-turn of activity in the United States and continued expansion 
in overseas countries accounted for the strength of demand in foreign markets. The 
increase in imports of goods and services, particularly evident in the latter part of the 
year, was 16 p.c., to a total of $6,443,000,000. Thus the deficit on current account of 
$679,000,000 was substantially in excess of the $427,000,000 recorded in 1954. Export 
prices were higher by 4 p.c. and import prices by about 2 p.c., so that there was a slight 
improvement in Canada’s terms of trade with other countries. 


Economic activity continued to expand in 1956, and of paramount importance in 
that expansion was the extraordinarily large increase in business outlays for plant and 
equipment, which accounted for more than 40 p.c. of the rise in the nation’s total spending. 
The increases in consumer expenditure, housing and exports approximated those of 1955 
in percentage terms. 

Business outlays for plant, machinery and equipment amounted to $5,103,000,000; 
the advance of 33 p.c., in value terms, over 1955 was the largest percentage increase in 
any postwar year except 1947. After taking account of the advance in prices, which was 
especially marked in the investment goods sector, the rise in physical terms was 25 p.c. 
The gains were heavily concentrated in projects related to resource development, fuel and 
energy requirements and the processing of primary commodities. 

At $1,526,000,000, outlays on housing were higher in 1956 than in 1955 by 11 p.c.; 
taking into consideration the rise in prices, the increase in volume was 7 p.c. Higher 
costs and more limited supply of mortgage funds caused falling off in the rate of housing 
starts during the year, and it was the carryover of houses under construction at the end of 
1955 and early 1956 that contributed to the record of 135,700 completions in 1956. 

The high and rising level of final demand, and possibly also expectations of higher 
prices, made for heavy investment in business inventories. Investment in inventories, 
added to business outlays for plant and equipment, accounted for well over half the increase 
in the nation’s total spending in 1956. 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services, amounting to $18,697,000,000, 
was up 7 p.c. in value but somewhat less in volume. This increase, which was associated 
with an 11-p.c. rise in personal income, was well distributed over the various categories, 
but the rise in purchases of durables was much less pronounced than in 1955. 

Government expenditure on goods and services was $5,266,000,000, 10 p.c. higher than 
in 1955. The increase was mainly accounted for by larger capital outlays, notably by 
provincial governments, and by larger wage and salary payments. 

Continuing strength of foreign demand, greater productive capacity in the export 
industries, and a decided improvement in sales of wheat resulted in exports of goods and 
services valued at $6,339,000,000. This was also a 10-p.c. increase, and higher prices 
accounted for a little less than one-third of that increase. 

Imports of goods and services were $7,697,000,000 in 1956, 19 p.c. higher than in 
1955; this increase represented a larger volume of goods and services sold. The heavy 
demands of the huge investment program were reflected in relatively large increases in 
machinery and equipment and in basic materials related thereto; for example, imports of 
iron and its products advanced 39 p.c. 
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The deficit on international current account climbed to $1,358,000,000 in 1956, 
twice the figure for 1955. 
2.—Gross National Expenditure 1939-56 
Norz.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 
(Millions of dollars) 
SSS OS=0S000S0S SSS QW 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods 


ANG SCLVACES so cistsiee ieteiewlsetereisis «oie eekee 3,984 | 6,274 | 8,031 | 12,026 | 15,592 | 16,175 | 17,464 | 18, 697 
Government expenditure on goods and 
BOTU ACDSee to cieyornie ora tere! sist eevee e gepens oie 683 | 4,978 | 1,796 | 2,344] 4,482 | 4,461} 4,780 5, 266 
Current expenditures... 716.0 seinen a Aa we 1,756 | 8,464 | 8,619 | 8,746 4,004 
Gross fixed capital formation............ Pe ae se 588 978 942 | 1,034 1,262 
Business gross fixed capital formation...... 592 900 | 1,388} 38,348] 4,998} 4,779 | 5,210 6, 629 
New residential construction............. 174 267 868 88S |e 1,166 | 8h cocalaedsoLe 1,526 
New non-residential construction......... 164 256 “35 1,022 | 1, 7194) 1,671 1,848 2,550 
New machinery and equipment.......... 254 877 OS5a MOISE 2Salare, Lome oon 1,984 2,653 
Value of physical change in inventories.... 282 —145 333 550 583 —130 281 815 
Non-farm business inventories........... 101 —10 860 899 851 —40 102 545 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial 
CHANNELS Poo nes oe Shenae cee es etee were 181 —135 —27 151 232 —90 179 270 
Exports of goods and services..........+.-. 1,451 | 3,561] 3,210] 4,183 | 5,400] 5,147 | 5,764 6,339 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services....| 1,328 | 3,569 | 2,877] 4,513 5,848 | 5,574] 6,443 7,697 
Residual error of estimate..............-+- —28 | —149 —31 68 | —142 13 14 49 


| | 


Gross National Expenditure at Market 
Pricess3.20 6206 Gah. [ST SS, Fle Se 5,636 | 11,850 | 11,850 | 18,006 | 25,020 | 24,871 | 27,070 | 30,098 


OE ED ae ee Oe a ee Le Oe oe ee eee ve ee en ee Ae 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


3.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars 1939-56 
Norr.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 


(Millions of dollars) 


ee SSS SS SSS SS 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 


ff | | | | 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods 


Qld SErVICES ss) ce eee else etree te eee 6,510 | 8,444 | 10,323 | 11,642 | 13,388 | 13,650 | 14,738 | 15,516 
Government expenditure on goods and 
BELVAICCS As «a Llc eaas shee hs SORE vee ehes 1,156 | 6,499 | 2,294] 2,242 | 3,517 | 3.415 | 3,550 3,704 
Current expenditure: a: <n ote oe eroee a Ed we a 1,680 | 2,748 | 2,676) 2,754 2,779 
Gross fixed capital formation............ M MY a 562 769 7389 796 925 
Business gross fixed capital formation...... 1,053 | 1,235 | 1,846] 38,167] 3,926] 3,723 | 3,973 4,787 
New residential construction............. 361 401 612 833 905 946 1,040 1.111 
New non-residential construction......... 286 3856 569 988 1,306 1,272 1,367 1,783 
New machinery and equipment.......... 427 496 CHUA Maley AG Take 1,605 1,566 1,893 
WAdjustinguentry.. fo iceccess. cee re ctenraes —21 —17 —12 _— — — a _ 
G@hange if in VentOlesaes. eee cele ations tee oe 699 —204 536 561 590 —216 401 751 
Non-farm business inventories........... 191 § 562 898 820 —89 116 453 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial 
Polat shale(sl ic MMe che) SONTO Re DR OUNG 5 Ch 695 —252 —82 163 270 —177 285 298 
FA Guamistin o’CnGhypaa.- ected te teres perests atereters) <2 —8? 43 66 — — a — —_ 
Exports of goods and services............+. 2,885 | 5,168] 4,115 | 38,999] 4,809] 4,616} 4,960 5, ole 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services....] 2,599 | 5,020] 3,717] 4,206 5,269 |} 5,013 | 5,672 6,567 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars 1939-56—concluded 


eee SS 665656060—0—060—0—0———ae0 0—0—0—0—00 SS <[—( 0 OES 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Residual error of estimate................. —47 —199 —40 66 —117 11 11 38 
PN RIE PMG Cle ncs tance dane setentinse esl —121 4] —106 — -- ~ — — 
Gross National Expenditure in Con- 
stant (1949) Dollars.................. 9,536 | 15,927 | 15,251 | 17,471 | 20,794 | 20,186 | 21,961 23,542 


a | | 


Index of gross national expenditure 
HEED MOON citrate ccd elniste oc vislneie:c + ac ofeletp elie 58.3 97.5 93.3 106.9 127.2 12325 134.4 144.0 


eee ee ee ae 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


4.—Sources of Personal Income 1939-56 
Nore.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 
(Millions of dollars) 


De 8 SS ee eee 
Se eeeaanonao0o*Es0a0auqqoooaaeeSeSeSSeSSS SSS “wwe ov 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Wages. salaries and supplementary labour 
ANCOR TETAS CAS See iiions orsisia Oa brewietels 2,601 4,998 5, 487 8,629 | 12,110 | 12,482 | 13,215 14,719 


Deduct: Employer and employee contribu- 
tions to social insurance and government 


RMI HAS Bora do a5 ods slersipie o'vh's 2s v2 80m 35 133 149 256 410 422 449 490 
Military pay and allowances............... 32 | 1,068 340 137 309 367 394 424 
Net income received by farm operators 

from farm production..............eeee8: 412 |} 1,110 | 1,034] 1,156 | 1,599 | 1,009 | 1,197 1,448 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
PUBINSSB CE toate a awk so aa eka me eae 475 811 | 1,072 | 1,489 | .1,688 | 1,656 | 1,793 1,937 
Interest, dividends and net rental income 
Sl PRERORERT I eh « 0). 2.4K 4s sles ontets bus 570 741 Si 7a eel a26Set Ie pole 1.72 Gale boul 2,125 
Transfer payments (excluding interest)— a 
POM PSOVEIMIMNENUSs «<i len ores eee 5 oe ose 229 259 | 1,106 | 1,030 | 1,461 | 1,634] 1,731 1,765 
Charitable contributions from corpora- 
POMS Meet its. cisicec oaip sitisls stove oid cuiate aver 6 11 12 25 28 26 28 30 
Totals, Personal Income.............. 4,290 | 8,865 | 9,719 | 13,428 | 18,336 | 18,421 | 19,820 | 21,958 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


5.—Disposition of Personal Income 1939-56 
Norr.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 


re | a | ee | | | | 


Personal Direct Taxes— 


EN GOMIC CARES Te shoals ss tie dinates © le dletaele s 62 772 ola 612 1, 287 1,296 1,297 1,495 
SUCCESSION GULICS eisis ole vis.e dele cies s ccaeiale obi 28 39 54 66 73 78 127 146 
Miscellaneous taxes..........-.--+-++eeee: 22 PH 31 62 2 63 67 79 
Purchases of goods and services..........-- 3,984 | 6,274 | 8,031 | 12,026 | 15,592 | 16,175 | 17,464 | 18,697 
Personal NEUSAVINES Sc ses ele Seuss es ce eeees 194 | 1,753 892 662 | 1,312 809 865 1,541 
Totals, Personal Income.............. 4,290 | 8,865 | 9,719 | 13,428 | 18,336 | 18,421 | 19,820 21,958 


ee ee ne ee ee ee. eo 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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6.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services 1939-56 
Nore.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 

H Ike (016 famcerstacmeiricityc rests insti sries OOS ERIC CML OR ROSATO 960 | 1,782 |} 2,126} 3,140] 3,884] 4,080} 4,231 4,506 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages.......... 228 531 710 928 1,101 1,114 1,164 15231 
Clothing and personal furnishings.......... 479 941 | 1,169] 1,528] 1,844] 1,826] 1,900 2,021 
Shelter eee eee 582 801 884 1,385 1,972 2,192 2,392 2,512 
Household operations: ...: sc. den a2 ste oe oe 593 744} 1,016 | 1,544 1,999 | 2,104} 2,308 2,480 
‘Bransportations cos ai. s Atte foes Poe ae 370 341 577 1,355 | 1,775} 1,800 | 2,107 2,201 

Personal and medical care and death 
OXPCNSES ae ar omicon dercuiseh eal aeee Guleee 261 379 479 745 | 1,012 | 1,091 |} 1,157 17221 
Miscollancous.2fccee te see eee 511 755 | 1,070 | 1,401 | 2,005 | 2,018 | 2,205 2,465 
Wotals foi Foose ee Rs 3,984 | 6,274 | 8,031 | 12,026 | 15,592 | 16,175 | 17,464 | 18,697 
Durablesvo0ds seer eset ek ee ce eee on ee 312 323 596 | 1,451 | 2,001 | 1,970] 2,284 2,406 
Non=dtrable*e00ds %. 60. oec eee eee 2,186 | 3,772 | 4,829 | 6,711 | 8,199 | 8,373 | 8,879 9,552 
Services ras ee ee het ieeeet 1,486 | 2,179 | 2,606} 3,864] 5,392] 5,832] 6,301 6,739 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


7.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure 1939-56 
Norre.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1939 1944 1946 1950! 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Revenue 

Direct Taxes: Persons— 

Income:taxes®.....2 Saas: eae eee ee 62 772 711 6128) ET, 287 A 296 Rial 297 1,495 

SUCCESSION :GUtICS: ob, as acne een eee 28 39 54 66 73 78 127 146 

Miscellaneous taxes...........0....e0000: 22 2a él 62 72 63 67 79 
Direct taxes: corporations...............+6: 115 598 654 983 | 1,220} 1,082 | 1,280 1,480 
Withholding taxes. 5.02. s+ cane seats casein 10 yl 29 54 54 58 67 68 
NGITeCtUsbAxeS's on tee itatecoect arene TATE STON 14.5067 28068) |S os 021 Meroe Oesulmeoroty Bae 
Investment Income— 

Interesthancoccce ve ae cok en ee BOE 71 105 120 155 206 237 234 256 

Profits of government business enterprises 50 262 284 316 445 450 508 563 
Employer and employee contributions to 

social insurance and government pension 

LUNAS IES TER te cle Sue eR eee eens Ie 35 133 149 256 410 422 449 490 

Totals, Revenue.................. 1,110 | 3,342 | 3,588 | 4,567) 6,788 | 6,719 | 7,346 8,249 
Expenditure 

Purchase of goods and services............. 683 | 4,978 | 1,796 | 2,344 | 4,482] 4,461 | 4,780 5, 266 
Transfer Payments— 

Interests Mycoses octets dene te 275 423 554 545 610 669 670 718 

OcGherisssngsnacscte vacctiatien <sttstihe oes 229 2598} 15106) | -1,080;), .1,461;)). 1, 6345) eel 1,765 
Subsea ee et ee ee —47:|) 26721 = 236 63 | 110 86 79 121 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating 

to the National Accounts)............... —60 |—2,585 —154 585 175 —131 86 379 

Totals, Expenditure.............. 1,110 | 3,342 | 3,588 | 4,567 | 6,788 | 6,719 | 7,346 8,249 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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8.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1939-56 
Nore.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1939 1944 1946 19501 1953 1954 1955 1956 

Corporation profits before taxes............ 521 1,081 1,269 | 2,118 | 2,294 | 1,963 | 2,489 2,802 
Dividends paid to non-residents............ 177 153 205 404 SHWE 327 395 444 

Corporation profits including dividends 
paid to non-residents...............2-05- 698 | 1,234] 1,474] 2,522] 2,611 | 2,290 | 2,884 3,246 
Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities 11D 598 654 983 | 1,220; 1,082 | 1,280 1,430 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections. 22 — 107 50 142 —149 —94 170 58 
ME CONECLEONS ein sie cree sil dae oma ve Sco 93 705 604 841 1,369 1,176 1,110 1,372 
Corporation profits after taxes............. 583 636 820 | 1,539} 1,391 | 1,208} 1,604 1,816 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents. . 177 tbe 205 404 317 327 395 444 
Corporation profits retained in Canada..... 406 483 615 | 1,135] 1,074 881 | 1,209 1,o72 

Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian 
ie Bie lap Se eg ER er es 125 123 115 358 317 284 302 330 

Deduct: Charitable contributions from 
EGEDOCALLONS torat sae cisfucieis cee eae. Suis 6 11 12 25 28 26 28 30 
Undistributed Corporation Profits. . 275 349 488 752 729 571 879 1,012 
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1 Newfoundland included from 1959. 


9.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents) 
by Industry 1954-56 
Nors.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the publication of the 1956 Year Book. 
(Millions of dollars) 


ee ee ee ean a EE EE 
ee 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 Industry 1954 1955 1956 

ABTICUIbUTEN tes ve esse sede Electric power, gas and water 

HD eRb rycen s ald nities sik - 15 19 19 HUI EUTOS: For oo bec titeatere srs suse 49 54 63 
Fishing and trapping......... Wholesale trade............. 151 203 258 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells 221 336 Scie Retail traded. .c.cks seis oe ot 130 156 177 
Manufacturing.............-- 1,186 | 1,501 | 1,655 || Finance, insurance and real 

CPONSULECUION scien gcisisies's wos: + 89 7 73 CStALE re cee iota eee 269 292 324 
Mransportation).. 2.0 Yel. e<s 81 139 VAliiServicesinieres eee eee 49 55 62 
BEGUACGer .< cpaieseis cae sess 17 12 13 —_——_|— 
Communication. :......- +> >. 39 42 50 Motalssves ooo se ee 2,290 | 2,884 3,246 
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Section 2.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Exceptional increases have been occurring in the amounts of foreign capital invested 
in Canada. As these changes have been under way for a number of years, the accumulated 
amounts of investments in Canada owned by non-residents have shown a rapid rise, and 
the balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries has risen even more sharply as 
Canadian assets abroad have increased more moderately than the liabilities. The rise in 
non-resident investments has been particularly pronounced in the period since 1948, 
having doubled from $7,506,000,000 to $15,400,000,000 in 1956, and the balance of inter- 
national indebtedness in the same period has risen from $3,700,000,000 to $9,500,000,000. 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

A more extended review appears in DBS report, Canada's International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954 and some 

pe recent statistics in the report, The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1955, and International Invesiment 
osition. 
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Particularly significant is the fact that direct investments in Canadian businesses controlled 
in the United States and elsewhere have risen at an even greater rate than total investments 
and there have also been large increases in other types of investment in Canadian equities. 
In contrast, the increase in non-resident portfolios of Canadian Government, municipal 
and corporation bonds has been relatively moderate. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of 
growth in Canada. Large development projects have been initiated and financed by 
investors from other countries and the growth effects from this investment have, in turn, 
led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside of Canada. While capital inflows 
have been the principal source of the increased indebtedness abroad, another substantial 
contributor has been the earnings from non-resident-controlled branches and subsidiaries 
which were retained in Canada. New resource industries depending to a large extent on 
non-resident financing include all branches of the petroleum industry, iron ore and other 
mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp and paper, and chemicals. In addition, secondary industry 
has also benefited from non-resident investment. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital 
for financing in earlier periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of 
Canadian development. During the exceptional growth period that occurred before 
World War I the rate of increase in non-resident investment was very high and dependency 
upon external sources of capital was greater than in later periods. Total non-resident 


investments in Canada increased from an estimated $1,232,000,000 in 1900 to $3,837,000,000 . 


by 1914, mainly in the form of bonded debt for railway and other expansion guaranteed 
by the Canadian Government. This was the period when the principal external source 
of capital was London, and by 1914 British investments in Canada, estimated at 
$2,778,000,000, were at about their highest level. By the same date, United States 
investments, although they had been increasing rapidly, had only about one-third of the 
value of British-owned investments. 


During the first part of the inter-war period the United States became the principal 
source of external capital, and by 1926 the United States-owned portion of Canada’s 
international debt exceeded that owned in the United Kingdom which had not increased 
since 1914. Growth in United States investments in Canada continued for some years 
but was interrupted in the 1930’s when the total was reduced by repatriations of securities 
and other withdrawals of capital. Increases began again in the 1940’s and by the end of 
World War II, United States investments of $4,990,000,000 compared with British invest- 
ments of $1,750,000,000. The latter had been reduced by wartime repatriation measures 
and the proceeds were used in financing British expenditures in Canada. Following the 
War, up to 1948, some further declines occurred in British investments in Canada but 
since then they have increased. 


United States investments have risen each year since the end of the Second World 
War, particularly since 1948. Between that year and 1956 the total more than doubled. 
At $11,651,000,000, United States investments in 1956 continued to represent more than 
three-quarters of all non-resident investments in Canada and also made up a similar ratio 
of the increase during this recent period. The main rise occurred in direct investments 
in companies controlled in the United States, which are prominent in many branches 
of Canadian industry. In 1956 portfolio investments in Canada owned in the United 
States were about one-half as high again as in 1949. A considerable part of this latter 
rise occurred in 1956 when large sales of new issues of securities were made in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $2,675,000,000 in 1956 and were at a new 
postwar peak which was not far below the earlier maximum levels maintained for several 
decades following 1914. But these investments now account for only 17 p.c. of the total 
non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. at the end of 1939 before most 
of the wartime repatriations. The rise in British investments in Canada from the low 
point in 1948 was more than $1,000,000,000 up to 1956, particularly concentrated in 
direct investments which have more than doubled since then and which now represent a 
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much larger portion of the total than in the prewar period. In absolute terms, this rise 
in total British investments in Canada is more than the rise in investments by all other 
overseas countries in the same period, although the rate of increase has been lower. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and the United Kingdom 
reached a record total of $1,075,000,000 at the end of 1956. Being almost three times the 
corresponding 1950 figure, this represents a much higher rate of increase than has occurred 
in either United States or British investments and large increases have taken place in 
portfolio holdings of securities as well as in direct investments. At 7 p.c. of the total, 
this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, makes up a larger portion of total 
investments than ever before. About 90 p.c. of the direct investments, which totalled 
$315,000,000 in 1955, also came from Western Europe; more than one-third was of Belgian 
origin with French and Swiss making up the next largest groups. Since then German direct 
investments have risen significantly. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 
has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, 
from 1950 to 1956 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one-fifth of net 
capital formation in Canada, and direct foreign financing amounted to about one-third. 
But in the year 1956 when these ratios had increased considerably to about one-third and 
two-fifths respectively, they were still less than the corresponding ratios in the short 
period 1929 to 1930 when inter-war investment activity was at its highest point. In that 
period more than one-half of net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, 
and in the period of heavy investment before World War I an even larger ratio of invest- 
ment was financed by external capital. In considering these changes it should be noted 
that for a decade and a half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital 
and that Canadian assets abroad have been rising over a long period. 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities, and other 
forms of social capital. Thus non-resident financing of industry and mining has been 
much higher than the over-all ratios indicate, and has provided the major portion of the 
capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most comprehensive calcula- 
tion of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing, mining and 
petroleum is for the year 1954, and it should be noted that subsequent changes are likely 
to have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian manu- 
facturing industry was 48 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 54 p.c. These proportions compared with 44 p.c. and 48 p.c., respectively, as 
recently as at the end of 1951. In the broad field of mining, smelting and petroleum, explo- 
ration and development companies, non-resident ownership and control each amounted 
to 59 p.c. at the end of 1954, whereas at the end of 1951 non-resident ownership and control 
had amounted to 51 p.c. and 53 p.c. respectively. However, resident-owned Canadian 
capital continued to play a leading role in the financing of such areas of business as mer- 
chandising, railways and other public utilities. Hence non-resident ownership in the broad 
area of business, including industry, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities as a 
whole, remained just under one-third for a period of some years up to 1954 (the last year 
for which the calculation has been made). But, in the same years, companies subject 
to non-resident control increased to some extent their share of the total even in this broad 
area of business, a trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and 
extractive industries. 

The same type of analysis has been applied to investments in the petroleum industry 
including exploration and development, refining, merchandising, pipelines and other 
transportation. This industry has been the largest single recipient of capital inflows 
in the postwar period, accounting directly for more than one-half of the net inflow of 
United States capital for direct investment in Canada. By the end of 1955, investments 
in Canadian petroleum concerns controlled in the United States made up 74 p.c. of the 
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total, having increased sharply from the previous year. Another 6 p.c. of the investment 
was controlled in overseas countries. Investments owned in the United States and over- 
seas were 59 p.c. and 5 p.c. respectively of the total. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States. Such establishments 
having an investment of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 30 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production in 1953 and 21 p.c. of employment in that field. These ratios 
in non-resident-controlled plants were considerably higher than in 1946—the previous 
year for which a study of this kind was made. 


In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled 
in the United States were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are mainly 
produced in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Among other industries 
where well over one-half of the production is in United States-controlled firms are the 
smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, rubber products, and 
motor vehicle parts. In several major industries like electrical apparatus and supplies 
and non-ferrous metal products the distribution of control between Canadian and United 
States-controlled companies is more evenly divided. In other industries the non-resident 
share is large although less than one-half the total. These include pulp and paper, other 
paper products, chemicals, medicinal and pharmaceutical products, sheet metal products, 
and certain branches of the machinery industry. 


There are, however, many industries where much the largest part of production is 
in Canadian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches 
of industry as primary iron and steel, and some other sub-divisions of the iron and steel 
industry, textiles, clothing, and divisions of the foods and beverages industry, such as 
bakery products, beverages, and dairy products. 


10.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness as at Dec. 31, 1939-56 


Norr.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. They are exclusive of short- 
term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies. 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1945 1949 1950 1953 1954" | 1955 1956 


Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital 
Invested in Canada)— 


Direct investments...5......ccccceeveees 2.3 2:7 3.6 4.0 6.0 6.8 Vall 8.9 
Government and municipal bonds........ led 1.7 1.8 2.0 2.1 2.1 1.9 Diik 
Other portfolio investments.............. 2.6 2.4 Age 2.4 2.9 Stall 3.1 3.4 
Miscellaneous investments........... mies 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.8 1.0 
Totals, Non-resident Long-Term In- 3 
vestment in'Canada. i) Sissi. tee: 6.9 Mex 8.0 8.7 O15 12.6 1355 15.4 


Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
abroad Gijent Bie da vod av aes techs: hae sea rte 0. 

Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents} 0. 

Canadian short-term assets of IMF and 


TB Dei eee ee es a hace ree ee _ — 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 22 

Gross Liahbilities..................... 7.4 7.6 8.9 9.9 12.6 13.7 14.8 16.7 
United:States: .224 3.2. bere eee 4.5 5.4 6.4 Weal 9.5 10.3 11.1 12.4 
United) Kinedomisiy. 8.0 decor, aaot eet: 2.6 1.8 1.8 2.0 232 Peer 2.5 2.9 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........ 0.3 0.4 0.7 0.8 1.0 1.0 2 1.4 
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10.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness 
as at Dec. 31, 1939-56—concluded 


Item 1939 1945 1949 1950 1953 1954" | 1955 1956 


Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital 
Invested Abroad)— 


Pvireen IW VEStMENtSs «5.0 asic oc once eheies 0.7 O57, 0.9 1.0 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.9 
Portfolio investments....... 00.0 ce ee ee 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.91 0.9 1.0 1.0 
Government of Canada loans and ad- 
MRNCOS MMR ewer ris cisco carb clad aaciet mee — 0.7 2.0 2.0 1.8 i Hite 1.6 1.6 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
MOVE rab TUL) nion.swciccice «cctrceceeh:s _ —_ 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Totals, Canadian Long-Term Invest- 
FHENUSHADTORG ; Ssee wide bald oa aes wee 1.4 2.0 4.0 4.0 4.5 4.6 4.8 4.9 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange................06. 0.5 1.7 fez 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad| — 0.1 0.1 0.1 O53 0.4 0.3 0.5 
Gross Assets...........ccccceeceseees 1.9 3.8 5.2 5.9 6.6 6.9 7.0 7.2 
Government of Canada holdings of gold a 
and foreign exchange.................-. 0.5 2 key 122 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Wintted Peatesti rc Wake vod csc teed coe see 0.9 0.9 1.1 1 2.0 21 oan 2.5 
Iimiteds Kingdoms 2.22. faieccs cane 0.1 0:7 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........ 0.4 0.5 1.3 1-3 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Canadian Net International Indebted- 
ness—Net Liabilities................. 5.5 3.9 3.7 4.0 6.0 6.8 7.8 9.5 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange..................- —0.5 | —1.7 —1.2 | —1.9 —1.8 | —1.9 —1.9 —1.9 
MUMIEREC SLALOS tae yo. ois ss Sac sae ete esebrwrs 3.6 4.6 5.3 6.0 7.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 
Wuited Kingdoms. .«. is. see eek ee ek 2.5 Wel 0.2 0.4 0.7 0.9 1.0 1.5 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........ —0.1 —0.1 —0.6 —0.5 | —0.4 —0.4 —0.2 — 
1 New series. 2 Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 


11.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment as at Dec. 31, 1939-55 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1939 1945 1949 1950 1953 1954 1955 
Government Securities— 
ogerahe: cere. ate a ees 823 726 975 1,141 744 659 539 
LES ERAa Let" bee ctr RAE RIERA REE. 536 _ 624 534 65 930 964 888 
Wingistempalins sate te Eieisce ses oes Cee ee 344 312 246 256 413 433 451 
Totals, Government Securities 1,703 1, 662 1,755 1,962 2,087 2,056 1,878 
Public Utilities— 
UAV BRPe cont Cons ce ua csioces 1,871 1,599 1, 445 1,446 1,424 1, 428 1,360 
IRS S85 (Oe es Ae 5 494 49 47 680 729 726 
Totals, Public Utilities........... 2,420 2,093 1,939 1,993 2,104 O57 2,086 
WERT ACEUTING AE oor oes Giles ie ois oe a 1,445 1, 829 2,539 2,757 3,926 4,293 4,742 
Mining and smelting.................. 329 403 494 631 1,422 1,724 2,097 
WMerclandisingeys <0 cok sie. cele cos cree 189 226 300 330 530 580 626 
Financia! institutions................. 473 525 548 573 774 1,052 1,221 
WNHETLENLOLPTISES aiaic.cie-s oases ereraioree 6 eb 69 70 83 98 151 154 177 
Miscellaneous assets...............005 285 284 302 320 4671 561 641 
Totals, Investment............. 6,913 7,092 7,960 8,664 11,461 12,577 13,468 
Opry Pee MST ey S08 Gn a 4,151 4,990 5,905 6,549 8,870 9,692 10, 289 
inated; tmedoOm*?...cscsichc cosets ee 2,476 1,750 1,715 1,750 2,008 2,181 2,347 
MO GIVOTS COUNEIICS s'ti< «6 aro clas Coclste's e's os 286 352 340 365 583 | 704 832 
1 New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL INVESTED IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY ESTIMATED 


DISTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP AS AT DEC. 31, 1955 


MILLION DOLLARS 
fe) 1000 2,000 3,000 
| | | | 


CO0.0-0-66-0-0-0°0-6-0-0, 60-000 00.0 Uf 
PSS OSI 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES Sotetecetereren SERNA | 


PUBLIC UTILITIES RRR RRS 


INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING iS 


MINING, SMELTING 
UNITED STATES 


WZ 
UNITED KINGDOM Z 
SSSI 


& TH iL 
bs Z OTHER COUNTRIES 


MERCHANDISING SeeeeZ 


XXX? 


av 


Kc GF 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS Kemmwnee//:-., 


OTHER ENTERPRISES 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS 


12._Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment, classified by 


Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1955 


Notr.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 


panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian — 


dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution 


of Ownership 
Type of Investment 
United United Other 

States! Kingdom! | Countries 
$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 

Government Securities— 
Wederalh 7 pee wee cobs. Ae dR hs eRe ee eee 403 67 69 
JRomORIAI CE Lak ear cd Manet ea cnr) he AML etc nn eons Lope Mec tiene ee 836 39 13 
Municipals eee seen t oak cna nc tok e ane cote sbi nila 410 35 6 
Totals, Government Securities. .............e.00- 1,649 141 88 

Public Utilities— 

Fath ways screeds tate ok ee areal esd Nic ais wae sek isnt ean s 556 698 106 
©thet HR ee Bee oe SR aN 8 a ree ae eee a 584 87 55 
Metals, Public: W tilitiesten....cto dene se aac ens 1,140 785 161 
Manufacturinoe.: tec4 ce soe cee sche ee eae 3,790 754 198 
Mining ances eltina as arena soy ene aoe eulon aire 1,921 101 75 
Merchandisitot 28 «3 2 8Nsad. eas Bie bose PROS core PRB 459 144 23 
Min an Gig WaTietabUbIOUS aivebroraeereue clr rey Tene eee areca eae eee ie rae 817 240 164 
Otherrenterprises wee wish: cen 45s ce Toe ae ee SOR ee doce seer 146 PAS, 6 
Miséellaneousmssets4..ths 9.x. 2eGee Brock one eee. 367 157 117 
Totals, Investmentsiac..«..g245 Shes ce st eee es 10,289 25047 832 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


Total | 
Invest- 
ments 
of Non- 
residents 


$000,000 
539 


888 
451 


1,878 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—While there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness to other countries, it will be 
noted that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 13 and 14, have continued to rise in 
value each year. These now represent a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was 
the case before World War II, but most of the increase since then has been in government- 
owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian Government to 
other governments which were extended during the War and early postwar years. In 
1955 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,635,000,000 while official 
holdin gs of exchange amounted to $1,910,000,000 in terms of Canadian dollars. Other 
official Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund which, by March 1956, amounted to 
$70,900,000 and $299,700,000 respectively. Later in 1956 there was a subscription to 
the International Finance Corporation of $3,500,000. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1955 were made up of direct investments of $1,776,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $989,000,000. More than two-thirds of the privately owned investments 
were located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian 
businesses have been growing particularly rapidly and are mainly in the beverage, farm 
implement and chemical industries and in railways. 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. About one-half of 
the total in 1955 were located in Commonwealth countries, divided fairly evenly between 
the United Kingdom and the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in the United Kingdom were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries 
there were investments in mining and petroleum as well asin industry. In foreign overseas 
countries the largest part is in the countries of Latin America—some $320,000,000 in 
1954—made up mainly of holdings in public utilities. 


13.—Canadian Assets Abroad 1939-55 


Nots.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to international 
financial institutions and short-term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. The series for portfolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Assets 1939 1948 1953" 1954r 1955 
Direct investments in businesses outside Canada.......... 671 788 1,485 1,628 1,776 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities........... Bde is deaes 719 605 869 | 926 989 
rom Onin ON CLOUMLUS Ceci. ctor ciate eae eek calle nite setae Glee! 31 1,878 1,778 1,705 1,635 
Official balances abroad and gold..................eeeeeees 459 1,006 1,779 1,888 1,910 
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14.—Canadian Assets Abroad by Location of Investment as at Dec. 31, 1955 
Notr.—See headnote to Table 13. 


Official 


: Govern- 2 

Direct eee ment Hola Total 

Location of Investment Invest- Credits Yechanes Invest- 

ments & ments 

Stocks Bonds Bonds Total 

$000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,060 $000,000 
UnitedjStateseicc.h. wees aioe ae 1,302 536 88 — 767 2,693 
(Unitedsicinedom.c. eee eeeeee 157 30 17 1,202 9 1,415 
Other Commonwealth countries..... 159 u 21 = = 187 
Other foreign countries.............-. 158 192 98 433 — 881 
Official gold holdings............... — — ~ — 1,134 1,134 
Totals? ie. osteo 1,776 765 224 1,635 1,910 6,310 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.—Currency and Banking.......... 1135 SeenON 24 Government and Other pe 
ankinig Instituvionsisc ieee. feel ees 150 
Section 1, Tue Bank or CANADA........ 1135 Section 4. FornErgn EXcHANGE.......... 1153 
PtON A. WURBENCY. ccc cn aves. s vee tres 1140 Teste fc i Misscllananhs ¢Gornenencial 
Subsection 1. Notes and Coinage....... 1140 FiIGQHNEG. ¢. oy roa Sa ECR ace 1156 


Subsection 2. Canadian Dollar Currency 


Sai ta nical oronts Walch bythe General Section 1. LOAN AND TRusT Companigs.. 1156 


Secrion 2. LicenseD SMALL Loans Com- 


HNEDIC sic te a tices care cane 1142 PANIES AND LICENSED Monry- 
Section 3. COMMERCIAL BANKING........ 1143 IGEND WR Siccekc gti, Aateisterthekeese alates, oh 1160 
SUBSECTION 1. Chartered Banks........ 1143 Srctron 3. SALES OF CANADIAN Bonps.... 1161 


Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING* 
A historical sketch of currency and banking in Canada appears in the 1938 Year Book, 


pp. 900-905. 
Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated under the Bank of Canada Act 1934 and 
commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank and as such its main function is to 
regulate the total volume of money and credit. The normal way in which this function 
is performed is through changes in the cash reserves of the chartered banks. Each char- 
tered bank is required by the Bank Act to maintain, on the average during each calendar 
month, an amount of cash reserves, in the form of Bank of Canada notes and deposits 
with the Bank of Canada, equal to not less than 8 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit 
liabilities. (Prior to July 1, 1954, each chartered bank was required to maintain at all 
times, cash reserves equal to not less than 5 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities; in 
practice the chartered banks normally attempted to maintain a ratio of about 10 p.c.) 
An increase in cash reserves encourages banks to expand their assets (mainly by purchasing 
securities and making loans), with a resultant similar increase in their deposit liabilities; 
a decrease in cash reserves tends to discourage expansion and may result in some contrac- 
tion. Therefore, by taking steps to alter the volume of cash reserves available to the 
chartered banks, the Bank of Canada is able to influence the total of chartered bank 
assets and the total of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. The deposit liabilities of 
the banks, except for those payable to the Government, are of course assets of the general 
public and, together with currency, comprise their most liquid assets. (See Table 7, p. 1142, 
for Canadian dollar currency and bank deposits held by the general public.) 


Open market operations in Government of Canada securities constitute the chief 
means by which the Bank of Canada influences the volume of chartered bank reserves. 
When the Bank of Canada purchases a security it issues a cheque in settlement which, 
after it is cashed at, or deposited with, a chartered bank by the recipient, is in turn deposited 
by that chartered bank in its account with the Bank of Canada, thereby increasing its 
cash reserves. Conversely, when the Bank of Canada sells a security the cheque which 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this material has been revised by the Research Division of the Bank 
of Canada. 
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it receives in payment is charged against the account of the chartered bank on which it is 
drawn, thus decreasing that bank’s cash reserves. Increases or decreases in other assets 
and liabilities of the Bank of Canada also have an effect. on the chartered banks’ cash 
reserves. For example, an increase in the amount of Bank of Canada notes held by the 
general public tends to reduce the banks’ cash reserves. 

The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act 1934 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954. Some of these powers are 
outlined below. 

The Bank of Canada may vary the minimum cash reserve requirements of the char- 
tered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided 
that the chartered banks are given a minimum notice period of one month before each 
increase becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c. during any one 
month. When this legislation became effective on June 1, 1954, the initial requirement 
was 8 p.c. and it has since remained at that level. 

The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months to char- 
tered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the pledge 
or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances on the pledge or 
hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 
province may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province 
for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans may be made to the Government of 
Canada or the government of any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue; such loans must be repaid before the end of the first quarter 
after the end of the fiscal year of the borrower. 

The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at 
which it is prepared to make loans or advances. This rate, known as the Bank Rate, 
stood at 2 p.c. per annum from Oct. 17, 1950, to Feb. 14, 1955, when it was reduced to 
13 p.c. It was raised to 2 p.c. on Aug. 5, 1955, to 2% p.c. on Oct. 12, 1955, to 22 p.c. on 
Nov. 18, 1955, to 3 p.c. on Apr. 4, 1956, to 3 p.c. on Aug. 10, 1956, and to 34 p.c. on Oct. 17, 
1956. Effective Nov. 1, 1956, the Bank of Canada announced that henceforth unti! - 
further notice the Bank Rate would be established weekly at a fixed margin of 3 of 1 p.e. 
above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. The Bank Rate 
rose from 3.92 p.c. at the end of 1956 to a high of 4.33 p.c. in August 1957 and then declined 
to 3.87 p.c. at the year-end. 

The Bank has the sole right to issue paper money for circulation in Canada. Details 
regarding the note issue are given on p. 1140. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Government of Canada in the payment of 
interest and principal and generally in respect of the management of the public debt of 
Canada. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by the United Kingdom, treasury bills or other obligations 
of the United States, and certain classes of short-term commercial paper. The Bank is 
authorized by the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase bonds and debentures 
issued by the Industrial Development Bank. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may also deal in foreign exchange. 
The Bank may accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government of Canada, 
the government of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to which the Quebec 
Savings Bank Act applies. The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does 
not compete with the chartered banks in commercial banking fields. 

Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada Act provides that the Bank shall maintain a reserve 
of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its outstanding notes and deposit liabilities. This 
requirement was suspended in 1940 when, under the terms of the Exchange Fund Order, 
the Bank’s gold holdings were transferred to the Exchange Fund Account to form part of 
Canada’s official gold and United States dollar reserves. The Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act passed in 1952 provides that, notwithstanding Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada 
Act, the Bank of Canada is not required to maintain a minimum or fixed ratio of gold or 
foreign exchange to its liabilities unless the Governor in Council otherwise prescribes. 
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The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the 
Governor General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of F inance, 
with the approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. 
The Deputy Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to 
vote. There is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor, one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a 
vote) which has the same powers as the Board except that its every decision must be 
submitted to the Board at its next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who 
is a member of the Board, there may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the 
Board of Directors to perform such duties as are assigned by the Board. 

The Governor is the chief executive officer of the Bank and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The Governor has the power to veto any action or decision of the Board 
of Directors or of the Executive Committee but such veto is subject to confirmation 
or disallowance by the Governor General in Council. In the absence of the Governor, 
the Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, exercises all the powers and 
functions of the Governor. 

The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is entirely held by the Minister of Finance. 
The Bank of Canada Act as amended in 1954 provides that each year 20 p.c. of the Bank’s 
annual profits (after provision for depreciation in assets, pension funds and such matters) 
shall be allocated to the Rest Fund until the Rest Fund reaches an amount five times the 
paid-up capital of the Bank and the remainder shall be paid to the Receiver General and 
placed to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. At the end of 1957, the Rest 
Fund of the Bank reached its maximum of $25,000,000 so that, since that date, the whole 
of the Bank’s profits have been transferred to the Receiver General. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. The agencies are chiefly concerned with the functions 
of the Bank as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada and with the issue and redemption 
of currency. The Industrial Development Bank, which is described on pp. 1138-1139, 
is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank of Canada Act requires that statements of the assets and liabilities of the 
Bank on each Wednesday and the last day of each month be published in the Canada 
Gazette, A summary of the statement as at Dec. 31, 1955-57, appears in Table 1. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada as at Dec. 31, 1955-57 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Assets 
POrsismienOuange wantensade. Ws i2u b. 2de cease ae ae ees eee. te ee 57.6 61.0 63.6 
Advances to chartered and savings banks...............0.eececeeees 2.0 —- — 
Investments— 
diredsurysDlus Or Canada, “hele. sah ser ee a Ree - 262.6 505.2 467.1 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing within 
Pay SIKEHE SS ah og aay aR I RCO ee ALR ates RT TE oes 1,021.2 519.7} 779.2 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing 
PERI A VORIME Tends ola oo os Sek Fay ARTE cA ot eRe 1,083.7 1,369.01 1,181.2 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial Development Bank..... 10nt 23.0 36.2 
SPEIVOr RE CITILIER OS So Pc esd aire’. Oo: Noe Fon ye eee Bh oben 67.1 16.7 16.7 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock............0.ce0ceeeceeee 25.0 25.0 25.0 
APE INOS fy oe Sete om 8an4 cs OR CULE RETR Bh uk Siang Coed, 4.9 5.8 8.6 
NMRA A kal Bb ek isin Sido. tn eck: iced trad Shee 96.1 22:3 81.1 
PROUAISUASSCES Sea ha aka eae hd See Bul a SR 2,620.2 2,047.7 2,658.7 


1On Dee. 31, 1956; the basis for the valuation of securities held by the Bank of Canada was changed from ‘‘not 
excluding market value’”’ to amortized value; thus figures for that date are not comparable with those for Dec. 31 
of earlier years. 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada as at Dee. 31, 1955-57—concluded 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
$'000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Liabilities 

Capital paid wo ous aids 4 noth ict eT baie ce na ce eee ae 5.0 5.0 520 
Rest: Wunder. 20.4 Soares ae eee Fee tee St Lane SEE aes 20.4 = (82500 25.0 

Notes in Circulation— 
Held ibyicharteréd! banka tit fos oo alate de oe ae ehh ak re rato ole 289.4 370.9 348.6 
ALL Other ae cise PS tia Oe ics SE ny de Se Pee ote BR es Lae ae raicat 1,449.0 1,497.8 1,555.4 

Deposits— 

Governmentiof Canad agigne. aaitio: as an cee eee eee ea 89.2 38.8 35.4 
Charteredrbanksi.5..0 nacicethcee pieistet oie: sade tne sence peace ee 551.0 511.5 517.6 
Other.. AAd. ae eee che AOR, Ree ane otek eee eee 34.0 31.2 31.2 
Foreign" currency: ligbilttiesi, tess cee once coh le eos cere sec cien e ain aos 98.0 62.2 70.0 
All other diabilities 3s. tee ek oe cea etin es 3 eet eaten tee ete rete eae 84.1 5.4 70.8 
Totals, Liabilities? s0a005. jc e0 aes Seen cae + ese d este 2,620.2 2,047.7 2,658.7 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 

‘‘To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.”’ 

The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 
capital stock of the Bank (completely paid up) was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. 
The Industrial Development Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and deben- 
tures provided that its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of 
guarantees and underwriting agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the 
Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises in 
Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 

(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 

(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; 

(8) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom 

the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 

Industrial enterprises as defined by the Act (amended in 1956) include: (1) manufac- 
turing, processing, assembling, installing, overhauling, reconditioning, altering, repairing, 
cleaning, packaging, transporting or warehousing of goods; (2) logging, operating a mine 
or quarry, drilling, construction, engineering, technical surveys or scientific research; 
(3) generating or distributing electricity or operating a commercial air service, or the 
transportation of persons, or (4) supplying premises, machinery or equipment for any 
business mentioned in (1), (2) or (3) under a lease, contract or other arrangement whereby 
title to the premises, machinery or equipment is retained by the supplier. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 

The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other 
lending agencies, not to compete with them, and the Act of incorporation requires that 
it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the opinion that similar 
credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms and conditions. The Bank 
is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business of deposit banking. 


— 


a ae a ee es eee ee. 
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2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the 


Bank by Province and Industrial Enterprise as at Sept. 
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Industrial Development 
30, 1956 and 1957 


a ERIN a a Se ee ee SE ee ee 
ee 5 SS ———=zTTT 


Province, Size of Loan 
and Industrial Enterprise 


Province 


$20 00IE FONE O OO MAN eres th aig Oy Sues rth ere 
SOU CUT LOLS TOOODOK ce ie a's bute cha Ra 8s aes car Me 
SLUO UT ECORSZOU UU TE. tea See eT ee ne ees 
SOU OUR OTAOVCT om foot occ elie olen SHE EAD aah 


Industrial Enterprise 


Temas and beverages: F555 Sood pec ov iva haw eet 
WD DET prod etsters ice vee ee uk on ore ke 
TRON OM DP OGROUB e205 ok Ae ch ec oe da ees. 
Textile products (except clothing).................... 
Clothing (textiles and fur)................-.c0eccecee: 
Weeemraductes. 16652, ost, e ueae ik... 
Paper products (including pulp)....................... 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 
Iron and steel products (including machinery and 

SuUEpINONS igs. saree eae Pe ee ee ae ok 
Transportation edwipment. ii... ssc ales. ced ececkide 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0.ce0eeeeeeee 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 
Non-metallic mineral products...................000- 
Products of petroleum and coal...................000- 
Ape COM rOd UCtB Ls Fo Pa duds cobs wcine Se eos de hold Fe kke 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............... 
Transportation and storage.............00.c cece cece es 
Generating or distributing of electricity............... 
8 Serer oily 6 ut ep ae ii (et er gar hg 
Bs pate: in 2 aca ie Sipe Oe ae ae Be 


$000 


93, 092 


Authorized 


$000 


37 
4,212 
7,829 

13,217 
15,647 
52,150 


93,092 


Authorized 


93,092 


1956 


Authorized | Outstanding 


$7000 


52,297 


Credits 


No. 


821 


Outstanding 


52,297 


1957 


Authorized | Outstanding 


$’000 


111,522 


Authorized 
~~ $000 


44 
5,178 
9,723 

17,445 
18,948 
60, 184 


111,522 


Authorized 


$'000 


9,504 ~ 


245 
368 
4,829 
3, 233 
13,944 
6, 416 
2 2,345 


12,440 
3,946 
2,062 
4,991 
8,661 
1, 483 
6, 163 
2,141 

21,662 

80 


2,626 
1,197 
2,264 

922 


111,522 


$’000 


71,931 


Credits 


No. 


10 
307 
250 
231 
124 
106 


1, 028 


Outstanding 
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Section 2.—Currency 


Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 19384 to reduce gradually the 
issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. 
of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1985. Bank of Canada notes thus replaced chartered 
bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further restrictions introduced by the 
1944 revisions of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of 
their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred 
to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


The classification of Bank of Canada notes in circulation by denomination shown in 
Table 3 for 1953-57 is not strictly comparable with the classification for earlier years. 
Dominion notes have been excluded from the denomination classification and the total 
only is shown. Also an item has been added showing the outstanding chartered bank 
notes issued originally for circulation in Canada. ‘The statistics of total notes in the 
hands of the general public are comparable with earlier years. 


3.—Bank of Canada Notes by Denomination and Other Notes in Circulation as at 
Dec. 31, 1953-57 


Denomination 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bank of Canada Notes— 
SLs sh sh eS US St ae es SH 59,177,372 62,160, 634 65, 490, 666 70,270,255 72,642,752 
S255. % She VE ss See 42,795,783 44,679,550 47,372,696 50,371, 423 51,994, 063 
CORR. Wess oc hale Lh Mis nes 120, 688, 495 122, 423, 538 130, 931, 243 138, 004,315 139, 929,348 
S103 Waa Pe ee ete: 475, 247, 695 469, 294, 860 499,587,455 528, 740, 945 §28, 792,055 
$20). oR en De ce ie os 446, 293,020 453,120,810 493, 654, 730 555, 755, 460 582,319,490 
S200, Me s8, ese Ne cecal 46, 425 46, 425 46,350 46,350 46,350 
S504. Se ee eed ee dee 125,318,100 123,729,475 127,747,300 134, 380, 725 134, 820, 600 
S1LOOs boeiseiis Ser Ge eke 304, 696, 950 323,084, 450 347, 255, 500 364,052,100 365, 502, 850 
SOOO re a cas swe tae SE ; 68, 500 63,000 57,500 51,000 
SOOO eee oe 9, 805, 000 10, 353,000 12,201,000 13, 233,000 14, 661,000 
Totals pata toce: 1,584, 145,340 1,608, 961, 241 1, 724, 349, 939 1, 854,912,073 1,890,759, 508 
Provinetali notes...nte0e +o. «. 27,568 27,568 27,568 27,568 27,568 
Dominionnotesaste ones ce: 4,665,188 4, 660, 752 4,654, 858 4,650, 792 4,647, 987 
Defunct bank notes.......... 88, 463 88 , 232 88,181 88,161 88,156 
Chartered bank notes........ 10,198, 230 9,719,115 9,370,277 9,025, 187 8,798,824 
Grand Totals........ 1,599, 124, 789 1,623, 456, 907 1,738, 490,823 1,868, 703, 781 1, 904,322,043 


a 
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4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public as at Dec. 31, 1948-57 


Nortr.—Newfoundland has long used Canadian bank notes so that when that Province united with Canada 
in 1949 no adjustment was necessary in the circulation figures, but the effect of including the population of New- 
foundland from 1949 was to reduce the per capita note circulation by an estimated $1. 


Bank of Chartered 


Year Ended Dec. 31— Canada Bank Total ane y 
Notes! Notes? LS 
3 $ $ $ 
Sain eas ehacty: ios. gly amin neater ain Hi a 1,098, 290,534 16, 246,036 1,114, 536,570 86.92 
GAO Sete Bde SOMES. ES. Koka ee eee ee ATL 1,095, 652,035 13,990,117 1,109,642, 152 82.52 
1 GG Tie Se SS aT aes Me eee 2 See Tere he 2 ee 1,136,115, 742 4 1,136,115, 742 82.86 
+ KU) Covegeecaeecrn 4 ba Peni emai SMe 2) 28 730 fs ek ae aN 1,191,091, 182 4 1,191,091, 182 85.02 
IWSY) Sy Re Fig te As ee ee ie ele Bn SN 1,288, 688,392 4 1,288, 688,392 89.31 
VOB Soe gts FS cis nkesis « Sd aa Ae Se ee 1,335,332, 954 4 1,335,332, 954 90.34 
LROGY path. SaaS Sh at Ree ee Re ipa ee ons 82s irk UES eee 1,361, 874, 433 4 1,361, 874, 433 89.63 
1ODD Fc Diet eee eee? i DERE Sse ably Fade Se 1,449,045, 166 4 1,449,045, 166 92.88 
DODO ermine i tes ara. Pes te ee 1,497,765, 781 4 1,497,765, 781 93.14 
BIC) FY fee rene inns ree testy or Sas aa Sate UTA Ae EE atic cid 1,555,115, 143 4 1,555,115, 143 93.74 
1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Gross note circulation only; notes held by other 
chartered banks are not available. Includes, prior to 1950, a relatively small amount issued for circulation outside 
Canada 3 Figures based on estimates of population as given at p. 119; see headnote to this table. 4In 


January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 


Coinage.—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (R.S.C. 1952, e. 315), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


5.—Canadian_Coin in Circulation as at Dec. 31, 1948-57 


Notr.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are shown in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


Year Ended Dec. 31-| Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1QAS aie Mrs eee es 63,829,640 | 6,117,555 730,064 | 1,520,210 | 9,088,221 81,285,690 6.34 
POAG Bree eds menie eto ies 67, 874, 750 6,753,780 661,333 1,519,743 9,407,325 86,216,931 6.41 
O50 Se srd-aatins 0 acse our 73,473,724 7,393,138 621, 440 1,519,419 | 10,012,148 93,019, 864 6.78 
OG Were ee ccae nts se 78, 638, 148 7,815, 103 599,655 1,701,849 | 10,794, 169 99,548,919 dell 
Ue Se alert oe ae 83, 463 , 939 7,814, 398 584, 882 2,278,329 | 11,476,591 105,618, 139 7.32 
1953 Sas cis sic cca 89,550,236 | 7,813,081 570,847 | 3,109,691 | 12,130,181 |] 113,174,036 7.66 
NODA ete trie cae ee: ciecoks 91,350, 637 7,810, 723 560, 577 3,458,758 | 12,392,389 115,573,084 7.60 
LOO D Medes tae ne Pe ee Py 95,574, 457 8,076, 800 555,912 3,457,712 | 12,956,807 120, 621, 688 7.62 
OGG tae st crete ten ore 100,922,477 8,545, 507 552, 868 3,456,782 | 13,742,282 127,219,916 7.87 
tL CA ee ey a 197,116,450 8,910, 869 550, 743 3,455, 886 | 14,745,243 134,779,191 7.98 


1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944. 2 Per capita figures are based on estimates of population as given at p. 119. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. 
In 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 48) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department 
of Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. From 1858 the British 
North American provinces, and later Canada, obtained their coins from the Royal Mint 
at London or from The Mint, Birmingham. Before that date, coins were mainly British, 
United States and Spanish. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada 
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were confined to the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation 
and of British sovereigns and small] coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and 
Jamaica. 


Before 1914 only small quantities of gold bullion were refined but during World War I 
the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in 
which nearly 20,000,000 oz. t. of South African gold were treated on Bank of England 
account. The subsequent development of the gold mining industry in Canada resulted 
in gold refining becoming one of the principal activities of the Mint. Fine gold produced 
from the rough bullion shipments received from the mines is purchased by the Mint and 
later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account of the Minister of Finance in bars of 
approximately 400 oz. t. each or, for those mines authorized to sell gold in the open market, 
the bullion is shipped to various domestic and foreign processors. The fine silver extracted 
from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 


6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued 1948-57 


Z Norr.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Bronze 
Year Reese Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz. t oz. t. $ $ $ $ 
1 ET ee es ok ee oe ee 8,401,991 3, 405,073 2,829,956 615,500 _ 708,300 
1949 ee ears ee 3,925,618 3, 865, 296 4,148,842 637, 500 _ 321,901 
L950: RG... SERIE ae ee 4,422,968 4,347,961 5,641, 805 640,510 _— 607,003 
LOB DR tee cect ye cre calor ane 4,169,480 4,167,485 5,213, 677 423,003 182, 829 783,329 
TO52 heen ers or eee ene, ee 3,958, 158 4,031,063 4,869,552 597 576,965 683, 820 
LEER REO Pe eae ee es 3,684,074 3,626, 497 6, 138, 686 234 831,915 655, 130 
TOD deg Senet ee ee 3, 829, 431 3,998, 836 1,864, 968 27 350, 229 263 , 897 
1 OSD Eee as Seer. 3,947,637 3,952,764 4,269,157 267,801 — 566, 863 
IRIS aaron Moe e Seale 3,801,789 3,774,599 5,389, 464 469, 993 o 786, 855 


AY feet inte Sian epi 3,896, 084 3,776,711 6, 236, 429 366, 493 = 1,004,221 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits 
Held by the General Public 


Bank of Canada statistics concerning the dollar currency and bank deposits held 
by the general public are given in Table 7. 


7.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits Held by the General Public 
as at Dec. 31, 1948-57 


(Millions of dollars) 


Total Currency and 


Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Year Deposits! 
Ended : : 
Excluding| Includin 
Dec. 31— Personal & & 
* : Other Personal | Personal 
Notes Coin Total ES bee Bienosiee Totali Savings | s Santee 
P Deposits | Deposits 
W048 Shroot ee a ee ee 1,115 70 1,185 3, (02 2,725 6,477 3,910 7,662 
LOS Ceeata ati etter eee 1,110 74 1,184 4,086 2,716 6, 862 3,960 8,046 
LODO ety. eta crass eaten 1,136 78 1,214 4,176 3,116 7,292 4,330 8,506 
LOS LARS ES tare SEE 8 eer 1,191 84 1,275 4,296 3,100 7,396 4,375 8,671 
AOD © ape eves. pie eh tc 1,289 88 HER HE 4,600 3,281 7,881 4,658 9,258 
1953. 3eto RE. 1,335 94 1,429 4,756 3,129 7,885 4,558 9,314 
1954 ee Lan See ec oe 1,362 96 1,458 5,218 3,462 8, 680 4,920 10,137 
jeer sage Ah O a NRR ST 1,449 101 1,550 5, 633 3,697 9,330 5,248 10, 881 
1956 TEU ese Soke 1,498 108 1,605 6,007 3,580 9, 587 5,185 11,192 
OST ORE cota tor cern. i O00 112 1,667 6, 248 3,585 9, 833 5,200 11,500 
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Section 3.—Commercial Banking 


As one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes to provide 
a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to cover both currency 
and banking in one historical sketch, which is given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, and bank 
absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 
Year Book, pp. 894-895, shows the insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency 
occurred in 1923. The more important of the revisions in banking legislation contained 
in the 1954 Bank Act are outlined in Subsection 1. 


Subsection 1.—Chartered Banks 


Canadian commercial banks are chartered or licensed by the Government of Canada 
and operate under one federal statute—the Bank Act—which is revised every ten years 
and brought into line with changing economic conditions, In addition to conducting a 
commercial banking business the chartered banks hold most of the public’s savings deposits. 
The last revision of the Bank Act took place in 1954. An outline of the revisions made 
at that time is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1109-1110. 


Liquid Asset Ratio.—In the course of discussions with the chartered banks in 
November and December 1955, the Bank of Canada urged the adoption of a standard 
practice regarding the maintenance of a minimum ratio of liquid assets (cash, day-to-day 
loans and treasury bills) to deposits. The purpose of this suggestion was to establish a 
working principle of bank operations which would help the central bank in the task of 
restraining inflationary pressures that might threaten in the future. After discussion the 
banks agreed to work to achieve by May 31, 1956, a minimum liquid asset ratio of 15 p.c. 
which they would endeavour to maintain on a daily average basis from June on. On this 
basis, fluctuations above or below 15 p.c. might occur from day to day or week to week, 
but for the month as a whole the average would not be below the target ratio. From 
June 1956 the banks have maintained a daily average ratio of at least 15 p.c. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined 
from 34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a 
new bank—the Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since 
then the amalgamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as the 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, and the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the 
Imperial Bank of Canada in 1956 has reduced this number to nine. The number of 
branches of chartered banks in each province from 1868 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks by Province as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1957 
Nore.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 718 such sub-agencies in 1957. 


Province or Territory | 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1950 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


Newfoundland........... ase sea ate mee a ne Aa oe he 39 52 55 59 
Prince Edward Island....| — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 24 24 24 
IVGWAISCOUIA Sekine lod sie 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 127 144 152 156 160 
New Brunswick..,....... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 96 100 109 109 110 
DMnebecsien: 223.050.0058 12 137 196] 1,150] 1,072) 1,183] 1,083} 1,041} 1,067} 1,164) 1,280) 1,318] 1,338 
DatATiG se heen Ree ews. ic 100 349 549! 1,586} 1,326] 1,409) 1,208) 1,092) 1,117] 1,257] 1,484) 1,544) 1,586 
Manitoba wet feo eee st. _— 52 95 349 224 239 162 148 151 165 187 200 207 
Saskatchewan............ met 30 87 591 427 447 2338 213 226 238 261 265 269 

Marts i Pe ts oot, bm: 424 269 304 172 163 190 246 307 322 338 
British Columbia........ 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 180 216 294 382 414 437 
Yukon and N.W.T....... — —- 3 4 5 6 9 8 ) 10 


————— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Canada............. 123) 747] 1,145) 4,676) 3,770) 4,083) 3,311) 3,084) 3,219] 3,679] 4,246) 4,416) 4,538 
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§.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks by Province as at Dec. 31, 1957 
Nortr.—This table includes 718 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank 


Nfld. PAB le N.S N.B Que. Ont 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Bani Of Canadien. wince: come itn eee — — 1 1 iy 2 
BanktofieMontreale een. ecac ee eee ee 16 1 21 16 138 261 
Bank ote Novayscotiaenrysemcie cst trie eee 23 8 47 37 42 202 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................. = = — 564 19 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................. — 3 -- 18 303 23 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................... 5 6 21 10 106 332 
Emperialobank.ol Canada. ccc ne emetic ae nr — ——- i 1 21 167 
Mercantile Bank of, Canada. )i05..245..-8. dene -— — — — 1 1 
RoyalyBanksot@anada at tos. c.macaedenn, sae eeite 15 5 67 23 113 290 
Foronto-Dominion!Banksik.:.tere tee occ — 1 2 4 49 289 
Totals. 27705 1 oe) ek eee ee 59 24 160 110 1,338 1,586 

Yukon 
Man Sask Alta BG and Total 
N.W. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Bank ion Canad ay. oan netrotadte oa. tetra Meee 1 1 1 al _ 9 
Banko Montreales. ate cet cee nk tr 2 a ene 34 44 78 104 2 715 
BanlcoreNoOvawSeoulah eas cctecrcs acuhis aa see nae: 16 28 43 52 _ 498 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................. 4 a — _— — 587 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................- — — — os —_ 347 
Canadian Bank of Commerce................... 46 52 69 116 4 767 
imperial; Bankjot ‘Canadas sereeen aes dete 11 27 42 27 1 298 
Mercantile Bank of Canada cc sears 4. o-ntuoeeoee — -_ — 1 — 3 
RoyaleBank.ov Canadaay Wwe Wnt ean ae ee 63 81 68 99 3 827 
ER GrOntO= ORIN Tones a Tice ieee ee eae yee 32 36 37 37 —- 487 
WOtals. VIE TRARY Fy tee at 207 269 338 437 10 4,538 


10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks outside Canada as at 
Dec. 31, 1955-57 


Notr.—This table does not include 15 sub-agencies operating outside Canada. 


Bank and Location 1955 | 1956 


1957 


————— | | |] SES Ef 


Bank of Montreal— 
United Kangdom: wees. soe 2 
UnitediStates:: 4. <...£i2neh. fae < on 2 
Prance se, otis. es tore ee Sek — 


eo hb 


Bank of Nova Scotia— 
Wnited Kingdom. .s.e-- se ces 
British West Indies.............. 
Dominican Republic............. 
Unitedsstatesancnt-pene cere 
Cuber some. cts aves Metta eee 


ry 


mC COME COR 
bo 


me CO COM br 


Canadian Bank of Commerce— 
United: Kangdomebee ras... ck oe 
British West Indies.+............ 
United States! tah. cee ee eee 


Or co 
one 


Hm CO DD DO 


bo 
mM COCO bo bO 


Bank and Location 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
INOeE Ie Nos eNG: 
Royal Bank of Canada— 
Unitedskangdom elses pone 2 2 2 
British West Indies............... 17 18 21 
United: States .cr cate ek ones 1 1 1 
CUbar eee coer ee eee 19 19 20 
IPUCTLOSEMICOR a 5 eee Ree aoe 3 3 4 
Central and South America....... 25 25 26 
r WG Pea ieitenrs tai raktath opr rt amped, oc 3 _ 1 iI 
Dominican Republic.............. 6 5 6 
ETANCC senciischa chee aoe OReh Bee 1 1 1 
Toronto-Dominion— 
Unitedtisined ommeets fant. 4. eee 1 1 1 
WnitediStates.sc.cseece aerlocanans it 1 1 
Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
Hranc@ aloes hes sabe es ke oe ee 1 1 1 
Totals\e Ns, oo ken 123 | 136] 149 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act 1954, so that some of 
the statistics given in the following tables are not comparable with those appearing in 
earlier editions of the Year Book. Figures shown in Tables 11 to 13 prior to July 1954 
have been adjusted to comply with the new classification. Month-end data are available 
from Dec. 31, 1954, to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


; 
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11.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks as at Dec. 31, 1948-57 


(Millions of dollars) 
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es 


ASSETS 
eles 
Year Gov’ t. of anadian | Canadian : 
Ended | Canada | Canadian | Treasury | Canada | Seeumties: | Dollar [Foreign | 
Dec. 31— : Day-to- asutry | Direct and : : Items in elem ven 
pers DayiLonns ills Guaranteed Joltegtins Transit ae ssets! 
an otes ortgages and Loans 
Bonds Jad. Liaais (net) 
in Canada 
19480 738 — 129 2,830 3,315 374 812 8,517 
1949 teh. 753 — 126 2,986 3,392 306 800 8,653 
1950 eet 810 —_ 129 2,950 8,922 431 807 9, 443 
Ghia 892 — 236 2,518 4,052 512 869 9,458 
19522 See. 899 — 138 2,647 4,353 752 980 10,128 
195306 ee, 888 — 244 2,516 4,878 751 1,064 10, 656 
I Cah Sty 791 68 360 2,953 4,963 827 1,142 11, 483 
1955s. ee 840 81 427 2; 632 6,207 1,002 1s Yr 12,702 
19565 nonee. 882 74 740 1,675 6, 820 1,330 1,486 13, 428 
1ObTR 5 866 210 805 1,835 6, 953 1,151 1,970 14, 244 


a ee a ae 


LIABILITIES 


Canadian Dollar Deposits 


. Foreign 
Govern- Notite All Currency 
Cone ie Personal Other Other Total Deposits 
Savings Notice 

1948. ee 236 Bipy iy 305 2,779 7,072 868 
1949. ...... 164 4,086 347 2,720 7,017 795 
L950 Mos... 257 4,176 383 3,164 7,979 835 
1951 Sees 88 4,296 316 3,273 7,973 878 
195200 20/5. 49 4,600 325 3, 662 8, 636 905 
1 QoS eee 473 4,756 278 3,603 9,111 963 
19545 ee 176 5,218 397 3,891 9,683 1,030 
1955 Hee 517 5, 633 464 4,234 10, 848 1,056 
19565. ee 246 6,007 444 4,465 11, 162 1,369 
Ley diet ee 423 6, 248 408 4,328 11, 407 1,827 


1 Includes other items not specified. 


Total 
Liabilities! 


12.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities as at Dec. 31, 1955-57 


eS 


Assets and Liabilities 


Assets— 


’ 475,089 
.| 2,156,877 
322,478 
: 217,658 


‘ 481,916 
3 281,689 


1956 


$’000 


19,545 
1,464 
882, 434 
46, 286 
9,090 
315, 638 
1,322,014 
739,600 


406, 096 
1,268, 933 
268,981 

184,694 


510,112 
375,117 


1,161,579 
804, 964 


409, 853 
1,425,370 
285,011 
168,273 


508, 753 
431,086 
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12.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities as at Dec. 31, 1955-57—concluded . 


rota and Liabilities ; 1955 1956 1957 
$7000 $7000 $7000 


Assets—concluded 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 


1954, less provision for estimated loss............-.+.+0eee serene. 293, 663 493,177 585, 806 
Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, 
SOCULCU te Polen che Te te REE RS En ates ere Maine 259, 904 226,069 400, 400 é 
Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment Gg 
Gealers SCCULE tence. sles oes orcioruetets rer eee na bs wane Siete loa 176,999 345, 083 575, 874 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments..............2-.+esee- 82, 868 95,043 88, 842 \ 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less ¢ 
provision for estimated los@............ 02sec eens eee e es eee ees 123, 898 176,620 193,081 j 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss. . 4,503,161 4,973,249 4,930,990 3 
Other current loans outside Canada, less provision for estimated ° 
roc St SR eae FUME ween, Sap NPS iE 1. ernie te, A as Rae 341,094 374,528 519, 626 : 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss? 72. utcdeses der 1,362 1,398 1,499 ' 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off.................... 125, 664 143,517 158, 902 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank......... 31,280 34, 878 37,984 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of 
eredit as wenicontra. 2.0. Mee ka we las hates iak Meee oh ecto oP 203 , 367 209 , 923 224,294 | 
Other assetas Hi ieibe as ccb AIR cern es SON Bock SOR PRR eet eee 3, %at 4,407 4,686 ; 
Totals; -ASSeCts. soci cceeseumeronoe (aio ie eae ne CEI 12, 701, 736 13, 427,896 14, 243,504 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency......... 516,581 245, 632 422,694 4 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency. 180,516 169,350 124,992 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency................+6-- 139, 423 115, 655 108, 418 : 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian........ 105,671 234, 427 269, 739 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in 
Canadian CurrenGy.e =. ccc tee ret ee ee te tee eer ER aes 5, 632, 752 6,007, 180 6,107,930 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency.......... 463, 649 444, 167 547,505 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency.......... 3,915,196 4,180,355 4,095, 483 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian.................. 950, 223 1,134, 563 1,557,240 
Advances from Bank of Canada, secured.....2......222..0000e eee 2,000 — — 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit.....................-: 203 , 367 209, 923 224,294 
Othertliabilitiestites st. Aeeee eA ee eee eh ee 25, 513 33, 869 52,804 
Capital paid Upset... sc...ba alee oie ciowutes Bees uae ER UAE ele 180,998 195,348 211,879 
Rest account setts. isc cece atte ce ee Mare soe ee ates ores 374, 394 451,653 511,558 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year end...................22205- 11, 453 5,774 8, 968 
Totals, . Liabilithes ; 5, eo.0 is Bs hove gon Siete eterace 6 selene 12, 701, 736 13, 427,896 14, 243,504 


—Canadian Cash Reserves 1948-57 


Notr.—For periods prior to ; es 1954 all figures are daily averages; from July 1954, in accordance with the 
Bank Act 1954, Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown while Bank of Canada 
notes and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last 
Wednesday in the previous month. 

(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Reserves Canadian | Average 


Dollar Cash 

You Basket | Bask | uaa | Bemele| esas 

Decca Notas Liabilities! Ratio? 
ee a en MR 8 Oe ad 02 a ERD Rs OR 531 181 711 6,547 10.9 
1940 33 Wer ee eee con kOe Ay bn Dee 550 196 746 7,178 10.4 
LOS AS eri. th. Fee a ne tet Oe 548 207 755 7,487 10.1 
195 ER ee Se tt ce Nats een see ent ee ean ok 567 225 792 7,759 10.2 
1952 er ee oo 5a eee en ed, a ed cco 606 239 844 8,110 10.4 
DUS: fe chen Ce Siti 2b rae OR De the Ie SUOMI Be acid 627 256 883 8,624 10.2 
1954——January toldune toe ea ek ee ee 634 260 894 8, 820 10.1 
1954—July to December cc o5.00. ol ete ees 525 286 811 9,097 8.9 
1 Speieernord perarin hEte. Sind osene ia DRED pea Re de Red te 541 293 834 9,915 8.4 
LOBG REA ae ceca oy OVI gh A oe, MATER Reatne oct Say 548 325 873 10,527 8.3 
NOB Te saad cctacchiss oe RE Ne EE ee 535 335 870 10,601 8.2 


1 From July 1954 the figures are not adjusted for items in transit and are not strictly comparable with the figures 
or earlier periods. 2 Prior to July 1, 1954, the statutory minimum requirement was 5 p.c. for each day; 
since that date it has been a monthly average of 8 p.c. 
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14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency as at Sept. 30, 1956 and 1957 


ooo 


1956 1957 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 


Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of |} Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public |} Accounts | the Public | the Public 


——————— nee | | | sl Nf ft 


No No No No. No No 
ME UIUAI SAU RIE a. ois, oe cra eine 4,759,594 663, 436 5,423,030] 4,866,268 761,023) 5,627,291 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 2,892, 455 517,352 3,409, 807]] 2,949,492 612,645 | 3,562,137 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000..} 1,280,877 262, 833 1,543,710)) 1,355,253 286,735 | 1,641,988 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000. 55, 942 46,017 101,959 57, 452 49,132 106,584 
Men OF OVE ne gence ciate care 975 5,674 6,649 814 5,397 6,211 
Totals, Deposits............... 8,989,843 | 1,495,312 | 10,485,155] 9,229,279 | 1,714,932 | 10,944,211 


15.— Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency as at 
Dec. $1, 1956 and 1957 


Class of Loan 1956 1957 
$000,000 $000,000 


Genera! Loans— 


Eee Sn Sanh gsnd, dose ata Loe ach Ee i Bs oe es be 786.1 W20 a1 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks................0.0.0. S138 256.6 
Pirie sespenveniens loans st bc cic. Shichi enee Ooch eh PA aoc oc cee biiee ce 87.9 48.0 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified .............0ccccccecccccccccccccccvccecees 484.9 420.6 

Farmers— 

Mm TO MOM ONS TORTS a ctv ouclareiaG Laeatceicie, MUTE Te oh roc oe 4 Seek lw eed ag Ooh 129.7 125.4 
RE ORD eee sie ds dis ay BOTTLE ka, cv eR ec we 227.0 223.7 

te ee en ee ee ee PAR EI OS Ae PA Py ARNE OCS Nn Oe oon we ee 1,215.8 1,309.7 
iemmeeL ead rubber. producta ss. .0 504.2 sks. toe ee se 63.4 (BIE) 
meee Apparatus and supplies so. sie 8 ci. bso. aod hwl ak ebay ccna ed GeO co wacnes 62.9 53.4 
mood. peavernces anid ‘tobaeco: ok. & 207455 sbkn Somk SSeS, belo oe bbb duh whnea bee 208.0 234.6 
Oe UAL OTS *. Sa lpg ee AOR Deegees ere ERG CBE AR Meal yar Slane Ms heey A Mes 196.2 207.6 
OT a EES RR ies Pees. Tk hale OY EURO 40 RL) 2 Sick eater eh ec Ren 22.7, 20.8 
Se RRC TOCNOLS.... 354... 20s oe ee es ee A Se eck 160.9 164.7 
Diemer auie sins products <3 4. eas. 6c ob eb ae ce elie Oh ec howe 101.0 169.1 
eer PEA DFOCUCUS: |<... ec deoe a! ooh oes cake hee os Fe Ee Ce: 144.7 108.2 
MMMM ata taTOe ANG CMAs, ooh Las os Ooo cca heck heh as Fae te ee 187.6 150.8 
Peremenoriation, ‘er niniient ajc. Sti: 5 2 o0 5 oes eA es ee a eke aes aes 48.5 68.6 
EM IMUR Ce Ber ene nna ec: ©, e, Cik See ee te ER ORI Reg ea) ceed 69.9 61.9 

aOR ISRO secs ke eh ee, © 2 ae ee ns Re mE ee LU 690.0 724.5 

Instalment and other finance companies................0ccceceecececcucucvccucuaveee. 394.5 281.2 

SeMEE TICE ION CONLTACLOTR Oe! te ces De ee Le eee, a I Oe 312.2 253.5 

Public utilities, transportation and communications. ...........0.ceccececcceccceceees 151.9 173.1 

PARI RECN Senne cunts hie AMIE isa t 3 5 ERY VOOM Gir: GW A. PETC paged 8 | =n'2 394.7 412.7 

Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions..............0ccccceccecceccuee 90.3 115.0 

Teens, Grtleral L0anS.... 326500. 2 a ee SEP Oe ike 4,392.2 4,343.9 
Other Loans— 

eee NL OE CSAP ION DR Ne et asf. aks ae See M ates eee 3 wien abba Oo cs 95.0 88.9 

Municipal governments and school districts. ...........000 cece ccc cccucccucecuceueees 176.6 193.1 

peer en Ri ga eo, We ae ee a ER PO Roy 89.4 57.5 

REE EER SCRLONG Ss oY a Nee 5 see ee IEE 5 FFT SEA 67.6 133.0 

Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds...............0-.0ceeecuceeee 169.4 176.1 

Ree BCMLI ONC OXDOTLOTH 2 «4, Baka oe he Pas Ee cee ee eT on 5 esc Pie Po dnitet asc leks 372.5 412.4 

Tatels Other Loam) 2510) dase aba oe a Seek ea. Tee 970.5 1,061.0 


Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency........................0cceeeceeeee 5,362.6 5,404.9 
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16.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Changes in Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1953-57 


Nore.—In 1953-54 the financial years of seven banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and two on Sept. 30; 
in 1955 the financial years of eight banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30; in 1956 and 1957 the 
financial years of six banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1953 1954! 1955 1956 1957 


Current Operating Earnings— 


Interest and discount onlloansa-2.<...ee ee ae eee 191.6 219.3 236.3 314.2 380.6 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities....... 111.4 124.3 128.4 102.8 118.4 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current 
Qneratingiearnings's.. se acetic ee eich eae ceier. Gono 81.9 89.0 96.5 109.5 
Totals, Current Operating Earnings.................... 378.5 425.5 LENT, 513.5 608.5 

Current Operating Expenses—? 

Interest’on. COpOsits; ven acenesiee cot cere ine ein aetrs et aeutaat 65.7 91.5 105.2 129.1 183.4 
Remuneration toremploveess: cee wets cetacean 133.4 143.6 153.1 167.8 188.3 
Contributions to pension funds..................---+-ee 13.0 13.6 13.6 14.0 13.8 
Provision for depreciation of bank premises.............. Thoth 9.0 10.1 114 12.7 
Other, incl. taxes other than income taxes................ 56.6 63.5 70.1 Wigeo) 86.0 

otals Operating 1xpenses22n.. sbi ceca ce ie 275.8 Syl 352.1 399.8 484 ,2 

Net Current Operating Harnings?..........-02s secs wee e eens 102.8 104.3 101.6 11327, 124.3 
Less provision for losses and addition to inner reserves?... 25.34 —34.74 omnis 11.04 2,44 
Less provision tor INCOME tAXx@S exacts oro sickle cls, «1s. icfeisl cue a. 30.1 58.0 37.2 41.7 56.6 

Leaving for dividends and additions to shareholders’ equity 47.4 81.0 41.3 61.0 65.3 

Divadendswombarenolders..s-nee ce cosa ein ee aes 20.4 21.5 26.2 31.9 35.4 

Addition to shareholders’ equity...............ccee eee eees 27.0 59.5 aya! 29.1 29.9 

ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ Hquity ‘ 

From Net Operating Earnings and Inner Reserves to— ¥ 
Undividedprofits® nc. hot cen cee ne eee ae —6.1 2.5 2.4 —5.7 sao 
FVESWACCOUNG. mon tes choke Ree ee ee Ce Ee enento ee 30.1 57.0 127 34.9 26.7 

From Issue of New Shares— 

Rest accounts. 320i ok ee eo ORD I SC Ree 1.9 29.96 19.8 42.1 DOTS 
Canital-naxidyupae ane Se eee ee eR eee Phe 16.26 1327 14.2 16.5 
Toraus, INCREASE IN SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY........... 31.2 105.7 48.6 85.5 79.7 


1 Includes figures for eleven months only for two banks (accounting on the average for 7.3 p.c. of total bank 
assets) which changed their financial year-ends from Nov. 30 to Oct. 31. 2 Before provision for income taxes 
and losses and additions to inner reserves. 3 Includes capital profits and losses and non-recurring items. 
4 After deduction of re-transfers from inner reserves to undivided profits and rest account amounting to $17,000,000 
in 1953, $48,000,000 in 1954, $4,000,000 in 1955, $19,000,000 in 1956 and $18,700,000 in 1957. 5 Includes provision 
for income taxes on the taxable portion of additions to inner reserves and on that portion of the funds re-transferred 
from inner reserves not taxed previously. Includes foreign income taxes. 6 Includes increase of $400,000 in 
ae ae eee ae $1,500,000 in capital paid up which represented the capital of a bank that commenced business in 

ecember ; 


Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the amounts of cheques charged to customer 
accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 major clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. Except for a minor setback in 1938, the value of cheques cashed 
shows a continuously upward trend from 1932, the low point of the depression years. 
The total of $205,558,447,000 in 1957 was a record, 565 p.c. greater than in 1938; the 
increase almost equalled the gain in gross national production during the same period. 
The advance was well distributed throughout Canada’s five economic areas. British 


$ email 
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Columbia showed the largest gain in this comparison with an increase of 758 p.c. The 
Prairie Provinces recorded the second largest advance of 601 p.c., followed in order 
by Ontario, the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec.* As compared with 1956, all five 
areas showed gains, with Ontario and Quebec accounting for nearly 78 p.c. of the 
$13,000,000,000 advance. 


Value of cheques cashed in 29 centres was higher in 1957 than in 1956. Payments 
in the two leading centres reached all-time peaks, Toronto advancing over 11 p.c. and 
Montreal nearly 5 p.c. In the same comparison Winnipeg decreased by 2 p.c. and 
Vancouver increased by almost 8 p.c. 


* St. John’s, Nfld., was included in the 1957 figure but not in 1938 data. Excluding this centre the ranking would 
be: British Columbia, the Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


17.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres 1953-57 


Norz.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 3 5 
Atlantic Provinces......... 3,397, 536,751 | 3,483,572,588 | 3,623,885,796 | 4,136,063,557 | 4,253,883,344 
VaR ETC G5 ae a ne Paes er ae 1,473, 198,649 1,578, 537,898 1,627, 402,746 1,900,368, 542 1, 862, 262,193 
MEONGtON Gants s,. . o7erke cls tes 508,737,477 516,387,794 558, 648,038 616,097,610 610, 987,505 
Saint Olle ee nace sce. - 680, 166,727 686, 419, 892 720, 696, 563 824,915,065 974,094,965 
Sti Johisseaaneeckenis cs 735, 483, 898 702, 227,004 717, 188, 449 794, 682,340 806, 538, 681 
QUCHEC ee eee bodens 38,139, 426,225 | 42,853,000,654 | 47,931, 766,648 | 57,635,780, 762 | 60,153, 465,596 
WViowbren tem csi 26. aia. exc 34, 178,607,458 | 38,498,287,577 | 48,262,348,510 | 52,524,281,929 | 54,937,929,994 
HOWOC er eCRC ieee she cicc tone 3,535, 148, 293 3,946, 839, 332 4,220, 646, 837 4,575, 848, 864 4,675,308, 837 
DUET ROOKE. sas was s os oars 425,670,474 407,873,745 | 448,771,301 535,649, 969 540, 226,765 
Ombario.sss she iions codecs 59,073, 780,087 | 65,614,571, 762 | 71,973,447,183 | 84,580,096,136 | 92, 469,365,362 
STAI TOUG actetec ofoicte 88 she 522, 687,516 494,781,493 529, 527, 130 596, 455, 633 587, 964, 512 
CSE BEEN C0 ee 6 OR eee eee 433, 488, 973 403, 893,774 425,388, 521 448,947,214 552, 228, 607 
Cormwyallt ee = Sas Pee... 200, 420, 702 214,915,773 292,898, 906 387,278,729 405,239,116 
HOrbaW Wain ce. sess... 311,696, 268 310, 230, 256 354,323, 721 410,549,615 455, 892,329 
Fain toni tecs...mmiss anes Ac: 3,409, 585,973 3,175, 486, 695 8,556, 484, 589 4,179, 292,551 4,355, 968, 082 
ISG BETTS ROU Spat eA ae 341, 335, 311 366, 274, 647 419,087,713 464, 435,514 449,613,360 
HSI GCHEMOTN Gites s Soc ick bie o's 765,740,577 766,279,900 817,148,240 940,310,341 978, 856, 453 
LGterVe (ein). ayy, Gees Seenee e 1,973, 402, 244 2,047, 498, 306 2,055, 087,653 2,279, 949,005 2,489, 582, 356 
CnC tentan es Pes. aes ves 4,588, 480,4041] 3,415,300,0051) 8,267,767,7851) 3,567,496,3341) 3,823,157,6511 
Peterborough ..)st2. 26.4: 365,075,178 368, 850, 304 880, 474, 408 515, 640, 907 533 , 262,032 
St. Catliarines.........50% 632,551,049 616,343, 148 683, 520, 885 780,623,214 795,132,217 
SHIRE a ee ra 433,418,719 434,253,776 476,917,287 552, 812,970 571, 839, 628 
DUGDUEY se toee.. Pets, kn coe a 434, 356, 825 444,396,796 497,174, 554 580, 450, 567 641, 458, 123 
PEOEONLO soe reels oy. dile «ot 42,579,170,381 | 50,646,604,608 | 55,628,552,603 | 66,301,163,713 | 73,497,632, 863 
WV SOT fa. Beles Chee isccre.etis 5 2,082,419, 967 1,909, 512,281 2,589,098, 188 2,574, 689, 829 2,331, 538,033 
Prairie Provinces........... 25,019, 281,050 | 24,155,325,487 | 25,008, 924,359 | 30, 706,483,084 | 32,060, 426,593 
LBL CAEL, Seog ee AGES One e 186, 064, 872 184, 748, 108 191,777, 756 217,917,059 222,033, 280 
CREURES cara ee ara ie 5,020, 505, 662 4,985, 475, 389 5, 415, 909, 240 7,280,076, 762 8,319, 489,021 
TUCO EON Mia... ho Se 3,514, 626, 107 3,609,993, 451 4,051, 760,277 4,728,775, 559 4, 876,156,389 
Meu Ord ren sie cielo sikee po. 349, 470,995 344,029, 413 354, 898, 604 401,410,718 421,533,161 
Medicine Hat............. 157,084, 209 142,905, 140 146, 548,311 176, 626, 478 193,144,298 
Mooseiawi. im. . 60.6 ae. 319,040, 193 311,252,949 295,191,500 824, 438,043 340,909, 600 
IPPINCOPAM DEL bres, 50 5 /«.< cusyenns« 175,349, 193 160, 153, 483 155, 489, 736 165, 300, 168 185, 407, 182 
Repiiaree: cee: trsce sees. 2,482,735, 680 2,297,905, 822 2,395, 122,040 2,885,106, 529 3,200,002, LLL 
ASK ALOOU SE mas /etiescl jhe: 741,432, 468 701, 960,040 708, 209,073 773, 856, 439 849, 665,271 
WV ANDO Gees sr os copies. 12,072,971,671 | 11,416,901,697 | 11,294,022,822 | 13,752,975,329 | 13,418,516, 280 
British Columbia.......... 11, 786,822,545 | 11, 956,325,458 | 12,812,853,961 | 15,231,472,672 | 16,621,395, 755 
New Westminster......... 554, 708, 805 608, 576, 723 673, 630, 786 716, 803, 680 742,204, 569 
VANCOUVER eee oatiiae resis: 9,790,943, 286 9,752,576,977 | 10,398,019,050 | 12,579, 751,243 | 13,523,017,398 
WVHCLOFIBS. Soe ckts sani ees 1,441,170, 454 1,595,171, 758 1,741, 204, 125 1,934, 917,749 2,356,083, 788 
Motalsrr? wees eee: 137,416,846,658 | 148,062,795,949 | 161,350,877,947 | 192,289,895,211 | 205,558,446,650 


1 Includes some debits reported in preceding years. 
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Subsection 2.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Alberta, where the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two 
important savings banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation 
and reporting monthly to the Federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative 
credit unions encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to 
its members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) to ‘‘enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon”, Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1953-57, follow. Figures back 
to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Iiem 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits and Interest............... 12, 263, 697 11,330, 055 10, 115, 308 9,940, 163 10, 416, 886 
DONOSICB ii, o> ie via eevee ee 11,621,743 10,597,046 9,402, 227 9,241, 888 9,663,774 
Interest on deposits............... 741,954 733,009 713,081 698,776 753, 112 
Withdrawals..2.\.8 02k. «21 dee 10, 972,700 12,859,370 11,127,555 10,556, 369 10, 662, 847 
Balance onrdeposits... 270k tet a 39,322,230 37,792,914 36,780,667 36,164,460 35,918,499 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Savings Bank was established in 1834 and the 
following is a summary financial statement for the years ended Mar. 31, 1955-57. 


Tiem 19565 1966 1957 
$ $ $ 
Interest onhinvestments; 6tC1-..- neces eacceceneeeren 892,218 953, 547 972,347 
Netsrentalsn come siz fey. yet es revere nae aaioe Stas 2,958 8,195 2,849 
Profution' sale ofinvestmentss. +... lee nee 81,020 37, 808 —1, 664 
iLess:interest, oncdeposits s:0 ee ee oe oe ee eee ee 709, 542 734,972 748,780 
T5ES8? EXPENSES ees OAs Lo PATE Oe resins ae. 55, 924 53, 843 56,716 
essa ransler tO LESCLVieSieiaaier ace caremioe chine eee ee 31,065 31,074 31,118 
Nepg INGOMs.s¢. 8: bi ache Reales 2s coe dames 179, 665 174, 661 136,918 


The number of accounts increased from 36,512 at Mar. 31, 1956, to 36,561 in 1957; 
deposits decreased from $28,637,052 to $28,343,120 in the same comparison. On Apr. 1, 
1957, the interest rates payable on deposits of private individuals, trust funds and estates, 
were increased from 23 p.c. to 3 p.c. per annum in respect of all amounts in excess of $5,000. 
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Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in 
March 1922. Interest at the rate of 24 p.c. and 22 p.c. per annum, compounded half- 
yearly, is paid on accounts, and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at 
Mar. 31, 1957, were $80,500,000 and the number of depositors was approximately 96,000. 
Twenty-one branches were in operation throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 50 Provincial Treasury Branches throughout 
Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1957, was $23,398,702, payable on demand 
and bearing interest at 2 p.c. per annum. 


The Provincial Treasury has issued demand certificates bearing interest at 13 p.c. 
or term certificates for one, two, three, four or five years in denominations of $25 and 
upwards, bearing interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2% p.c. for three or four years and 
24 p.c. for five years. The total amount in savings certificates at Mar. 31, 1957, was 
$8,030, made up of $5,680 in demand certificates and $2,350 in term certificates. Deposits 
from the public for the purchase of such certificates were discontinued as from April 1951. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1957, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $8,500,000, savings deposits of $219,764,429 and total liabilities of 
$229,030,219. Total assets amounted to $229,030,219, including over $153,000,000 of 
federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded 
in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 
and given a federal charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had at Mar. 31, 1957, savings deposits of 
$35,235,882 and a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to 
$43,410,151 and total assets of a like amount. 


The following statement shows the combined savings deposits in the Montreal City 
and District Savings Banks and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1948-57. Figures back to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year 
Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ 
AOASE Ma steaks oh See She 170, 103,786 1D SoMa. jek se eeee eet 214,122,001 
EGA ORAM aM riveia ds cela nates aisle 184, 250, 615 ORAS ER 2 Ad WR sdk Sele areeniade 219,372,081 
UGS TO itd Eso SoA Wee on eee ee 192, 567, 275 195 Bens PERE oe ak BR eae 237, 816, 198 
DGGE Se Vee Aree 2 as oh sida else a $c 193, 982, 871 195 Gt: oe Pr eG Sk Son Ailes which 256, 526, 482 
TOD LEI RNO RT ey ho oe tose parse « 200, 342, 385 IU yk a Sook, pelt Soeay Bo 3 Raia © 255,000, 311 


Credit Unions.*—During the past decade credit unions have become quite important 
among the savings and loan institutions in Canada since they are used by one Canadian 
in every eight. This is a self-help movement in which small savings of nearly 2,000,000 
people have resulted in assets of $768,000,000, or an average per member of about $400. 
The number of credit unions has almost doubled during the postwar period and the 
membership has increased almost threefold. The bulk of the membership is in Quebec 
and Ontario. In the former province assets is mostly held in the form of deposits, while 
in Ontario the major part of the assets are in shares. 

Loans are granted to members for provident and productive purposes from the 
accumulated pooled savings and are mostly secured by personal notes. Loans in 1956 
amounted to $319,000,000. 

There were 27 central credit unions in 1956 receiving deposits from and making 
loans to individual credit unions. These centrals are incorporated under provincial 
legislation to facilitate the flow of funds to credit unions that cannot meet the demand for 
local loans. 

A Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central for all Canada. 


* Prepared in the Economics Division. Marketing Services, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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18.—Credit Unions in Canada 1947-56 
Credit Credit 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! 
Chartered Reporting 
No. No. No. $ 
1047s tee FRA RISK Ra eI SET Src A Eee 2016 2,367 779,199 221,116,168 
OS ae cpap nen A eA RNS Cie A i weer ge ES fe Be oe 2,608 2,482 850, 608 253, 584, 282 
LOA Oe a Rae fe AR, Sekt OG) Lg tak eek hd ane Beare sak ae 2,819 2,705 940, 427 282,242,278 
TODO ites Cokat women othe eee a enor aE TE 2,965 2,801 1,036) 175 SIN Megls fa pial 85 
LO Sd: s Ate PEN: PACER Lace RISES EIAs eee cet. 3,121 2,952 1,137,931 358, 646, 767 
[QO Dr Serer sel ate eae ee ae a Ee RE ee eee 3.000 8,080 1,260, 435 424, 400,375 
1 G55. AN ARE. cs Be. Ronee Ree ee 3, 606 3,413 1, 484, 270 489, 266,090 
VOB aes Sy Bethe tects cae teh eek Boer Sree MN ee CAPES eo Me 3,920 3,690 1,560, 715 552, 362,571 
i ets gee Si Aum: sae oh eased di bat” Oe Oe dhol Cae a: 4,100 3,899 1,731,328 652, 553, 665 
TQ5 6, Pee 5. FePAN ee SERENE ree STE Ae Cr eee ee eee 4,191 3,928 1,899,477 767, 834, 043 
1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949 
19.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions by Province 1955 and 1956 
Credit | Credit Loans to Total 
Year and Unions |} Unions Members Loans 
Province Char- Re- |Members!| Assets! Shares! Deposits! during since 
tered | porting Year! Inception! 
No. No. No $ $ $ $ $ 
1955 
Newfoundland...... 72 51 onale 301, 933 261,039 10,297 188,118 3,136,907 
Ph sistance. 58 58 9,930 1,212,776 977,501 109, 895 794,751 7,206,000 
Nova Scotia........ 218 190 51,985 8,654, 480 7,810, 490 175,324 5,525,365 45,357, 157 
Peer as Mores 165 161 69,078 9,154,079 8, 241, 538 121,136 4, 865, 332 39,063,716 
uebec— 
Desjardins........ 1,147 1,136 854,297 |405, 827,942 | 27,326,573 |353, 435,044 |102,595,578 || 804,292,327 
Que. League....... 196 196 50,0002) 9,726,705 7,184, 637 1,915, 447 6,500,0002) 27,123,196 
Montreal Fed’n... 14 14 80,221 | 23,539,067 1,486,721 | 20,662,708 | 3,580,169 39,744, 562 
Ontario eee eee 1,235 1,130 353,109 | 90,602,489 | 62,211,998 | 17,809,779 | 70,886,672 || 333,134,969 
Manitobare 22) an. 192 188 56,192 | 15,817,229 | 10,600, 842 2,873,348 | 10,885,604 60,977,782 
Saskatchewan....... 284 270 80,396 | 32,356,118 | 23,988,999 4,928,173 | 15,621,498 |} 113,072,340 
Alberta een 228 221 44,970 | 11,302, 674 9,637,089 695, 811 8,731, 826 48,309,780 
British Columbia... . 291 284 127,877 | 44,552,173 | 33,969, 881 6,433,673 | 29,799,078 || 1389, 447,768 
Totals, 1955....... 4,100 3,899 | 1,731,328 | 652,553,665 | 193,647,308 | 409,170,635 | 259,973,991 ||1,660,866,504 
1956 
Newfoundland...... 70 55 8,745 360, 447 311,940 11, 122 210, 689 8,359, 592 
PL sisisndies ce 59 59 9,750 1-283), 152 1,052,901 103, 850 (21,000 7,933, 400 
Nova Scotia........ 221 190 51, 824 9,656, 665 8,665, 556 224, 149 6,095,032 51, 452,190 
On Brunswick..... 166 164 73,196 | 10,731,952 9,716,736 122,352 5,704,088 44,767, 804 
uebec— 
Desjardins........ 1,160 1,150 932,469 |464,582,293 | 30,750,101 |404, 894,750 |120,002,792 || 924,295,119 
Que. League....... 197 192 53,586 | 13,172,608 | 10,341,097 1,915,490 7,200,0002] 34,323,196 
Montreal Fed’n... 14 14 33,539 | 27,385, 693 1,686,945 | 23,975,503 6,1387,9912] 46,882,553 
Ontario? 5 ee 1275 1,113 403,104 |118,648,876 | 77,640,573 | 19,929,143 | 91,445,319 || 422,729,544 
Manitoba. .cetaee nee 196 190 60,491 | 18,740,928 | 18,067,333 8,419, 804 | 13,925,440 74,903,221 
Saskatchewan....... 283 278 86,036 | 38,646,038 | 28,798, 162 6,512,309 | 17,775,838 || 131,304, 432 
Alberta meio Oe eee a 243 233 49,378 | 18,781,244 | 11,673,328 925,817 | 10,538,680 58,741, 664 
British Columbia... 307 290 142,359 | 55,849,147 | 42,818, 127 5,652,258 | 39,679,655 || 179,616,486 
Totals, 1956....... 4,191 35,928 | 1,899,477 | 767,834,043 | 236,522,799 | 467,686,547 | 319,443,057 |/1,980,309,201 
1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Estimated. 
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Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the new Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the 
Canadian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor 
variations between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping 
gold in either direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level 
until the outbreak of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a 
discount in terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since 
it was not redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold 
equivalents it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United 
States dollar after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. 
From 1879 to 1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within 
the gold points or under $2 per thousand. 

On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and the United Kingdom suspended the 
gold standard. For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium 
in New York. Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. 
In January 1916 the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level 
was maintained with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned 
by residents of the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the United States and, after the 
American entry into the War, by the United States: Government financing Allied purchases 
in that country. 

From 1915 to the end of 1917 fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the 
Canadian and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the 
pound was stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the 
Canadian dollar began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919 the Canadian 
dollar declined further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as 
low as $3.18. 

By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After the United Kingdom resumed 
gold payments in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed 
further. From Canada’s return to the gold standard July 1, 1926, to January 1929, the 
exchange rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a 
slight discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, 
when it went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until the 
United Kingdom abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month 
the pound sterling depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lowst 
in New York of 80.5 cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 

Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933, both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 


* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
in terms of fine gold making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 

+ Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 
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1933, the United States moved towards resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollar stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents 
(September 1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938). * 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, the United Kingdom and other 
sterling countries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling 
rates of $4.023 and $4.033 respectively in terms of the U.S. dollar. The Canadian dollar 
in New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign 
exchange controlf in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to 
$1.11 for the U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous 
months the depreciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was 
approximately half as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.103 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.003 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949, when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling 
to $2.80 U.S. (an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other 
currencies) Canada returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.104 for United 
States funds. Sterling was quoted at $3.071 and $3.083 on the basis of the New York 
cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2. Since then the Government’s policy has been to allow the rate to be 
determined by the normal play of economic forces without official intervention by the 
Exchange Fund Account except to ensure orderly conditions in the foreign exchange 
market. No attempt is made to reverse persistent trends, but only to smooth out excessive 
short-run fluctuations. 


Until Dec. 14, 1951, this policy was carried out within the framework of exchange 
control. On that date the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked by the 
Governor in Council and new regulations were passed which exempted all persons and 
transactions from the various requirements of the Foreign Exchange Control Act. These 
actions terminated exchange control in Canada and the Foreign Exchange Control Act 
was repealed in 1952. 


The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from January 1951 to the end 
of 1957 are shown on the following chart. After the major change that occurred in the 
latter half of 1951 and the first three quarters of 1952, the U.S. dollar fluctuated within 
a comparatively narrow range between a low of 95.9 cents in September 1952 and a high 
of 100.1 cents in November 1955. In the second quarter of 1956, however, the U.S. dollar 
began to weaken and this movement continued into the third quarter of 1957. The 
previous postwar low (95.9 cents) was passed in November 1956 and by August 1957 
the U.S. dollar had fallen to 94.2 cents, a record low for the present century. In the last 
four months of 1957 the U.S. dollar rose again to close the year at 98.4 cents. 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 


t The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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UNITED STATES DOLLAR IN CANADIAN FUNDS 


LO i I, 


MONTHLY 
CANADIAN DOLLARS (AVERAGE OF BUSINESS DAYS) CANADIAN DOLLARS 


ita obotiti obit 


i951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


20.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars as at Dec. 31, 1940-57 
(Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- 
Account and ment of Total Account and ment of Total 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Year Accounts 
Gold Gold 
U.S. U.S. U.S. U.S. 
Gold Dollars | Dollars etl Gold Dollars | Dollars ae 
1940 RAS 136.5 172.8 20.8 230 PT ae 1940-e oe mee 486.4 594.1 36.6 eZ ek? 
14m see Ne 135.9 28.2 2385 187.6 LO5O Sees 580.0 1,144.9 16.6 al os 
OGD eerie. 154.9 88.0 75.6 318.5 LO5ih ee 841.7 899.5 37.4 1,778.6 
TIBVAR hora as 224.4 348.8 76.4 649.6 TODD meskes 885.0 961.8 13.4 1,860.2 
RO AAs te ae 293.9 506.2 102.1 902.2 TOS Sis eee 986.1 802.0 30.4 1,818.5 
OS Ae eae 353.9 922.0 23201 1,508.0 Londen 1,072.7 833.4 36.5 1,942.6 
O46 er Se. 536.0 686.3 22.6 1,244.9 LORS eta 1lsse9 692.0 74.9 1,900.8 
1OAT La sat ot 286.6 171.8 43.3 501.7 OG ae oe 1,103.3 _783.7 _ 49.2 1,936.2 
ROAR RI sor. 401.3 574.5 22.0 997.8 LOR ern 1,100.3 728.0 1,828.3 
it TE oa TEs ag UE Breer nD See ee ee 
1 Includes private holdings, exclusive of working balances, of $2,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1940. 2 Excludes 


$18,200,000 borrowed in the United States in August 1949 and set aside for the retirement on Feb. 1, 1950, of a 
security issue guaranteed by he Federal Government and payable at the holder’s option in U.S. dollars. 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


An outline of the development of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 
1913 is given in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 993. The laws relating to loan and trust com- 
panies were revised by the Loan and Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (R.S.C. 1952, cc. 170 
and 272), with the result that the statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust 
companies ceased to be collected. However, summary information has been supplied by 
provincial companies since 1922 and figures for the years 1955 and 1956 are included in 
Table 1 in order to complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is represented 
in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and representative of the 
volume of business transacted as compared with the federally licensed companies. 


The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer to those companies incorporated both by the 
Government of Canada and by the provinces. Included in the statistics of federal com- 
panies are data of loan and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia 
and brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the federal Department 
of Insurance, as well as data for trust companies in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated by 
the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,186,072 in 
1923 to $437,169,171 in 1956. The assets of trust companies (not including estates, trust 
and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and 
guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $745,038,679 in 1956. In the 
former year the total of estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to 
$1,077,953,643 and in 1956 to $5,133,928,228. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies is the 
lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available for develop- 
ment purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and 
by savings department deposits. The extent of investments in mortgages by federal and 
provincial loan companies may be gauged by the following figures: total assets of such 
companies for the years 1955 and 1956 amounted to $410,593,640 and $437,169,171, 
respectively, which amounts include mortgage loans of $296,466,101 and $331,433,425, 
respectively; thus, the resulting percentages of mortgages to total assets for those years 
were approximately 72 p.c. and 76 p.c., respectively. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees and 
administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settle- 
ments, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians 
of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies, as 
transfer agents and registrars for stocks and bond issues, as trustees for bond issues, and, 
where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Such companies receive 
deposits for investment but the investing and lending of such deposits and of actual trust 
funds are restricted by law. 


* Revised under the direction of K. R. MacGregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, 
Ottawa. . 
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Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—A summary of operations of provincial 
and federal loan and trust companies is given in Table 1. As a result of the nature of the 
operations of the latter companies, which are intimately connected with the matter of 
probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to operate under provincial charters 
and the provincial figures represent much larger amounts than those of the federal 
companies. 

The figures for federal loan companies include companies chartered by the Government 
of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the federal Department 
of Insurance. The data for federal trust companies cover companies chartered by the 
Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba for the same reason. 


1.—_Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Item 
Provincial Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies! Companies Total Companies!} Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 

Assets (book values).............. 129,589,371] 281,004,269) 410,593,640) 140, 453,366] 296,715,805) 437,169,171 
Liabilities to the public........... 97,917,400] 245,606,324] 343,523,724! 105,577,295) 258,245,799] 363, 823,094 
Capital Stock— 

IAMGHORZed .- ieee: eo ee 24,002,250} 52,500,000) 76,502,250) 27,350,150) 52,500,000} 79,850, 150 

BID SOND OC cette. bk, ths artvecene cies 14,261,131] 15,489,300] 29,750,431]) 15,480,343] 16,440,600] 31,870,943 

IGE) Meer fee atte eke eG ole stalevovars 9,890,439) 16,545,334] 26,435,773! 10,929,428} 17,622,027| 28,551,455 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 16,694,396] 17,458,300} 34,152,696)) 18,149,014] 19,271,324] 37,420,338 
Other liabilities to shareholders. . 5,087,136 1,072, 496 6, 159, 632 5,797,629 1,178, 155 6,975, 784 
Total liabilities to shareholders...} 31,671,971} 35,076,130] 66,748,101)| 34,876,071] 38,071,506] 72,947,577 
Net profits realized during year’. . 2,342,227 4,614,627 6,956, 854 3,044,336 5, 022,098 8,066, 434 

Trust Companies— 

Assets (book values)— 

Company LUBdS fen seeh. 6s teieees 88,360,564} 32,090,504} 120,451,068]) 91,554,381} 36,690,878] 128,245,259 

Guaranteed funds............... 437,168,231} 159,235,891] 596, 404, 122)) 446, 448,674] 170,344,746] 616,793, 420 

Motals ARSE tsa! no Meee chin neo. 525,528,795) 191,326,395] 716, 855,190) 538,003,055) 207,035,624} 745,038,679 


Estates, trust, and agency funds... 


Capital Stock— 


PAWEL ONIZEG tees ate Fe Carel scat ee 


Reserve and contingency funds.... 
Unappropriated surpluses......... 
Net profits realized during year’. . 


54, 105, 000 
31,704, 460 
30, 932,370 
35, 496, 257 
6, 464, 682 
8, 227,941 


32,000, 000 
15, 766, 320 
15, 407,916 
12, 267, 502 
2,405,761 
3,636, 706 


86, 105,000 
47,470,780 
46,340,286 
47,763,759 

8,870, 443 
11, 864, 647 


56,523,000 
31,486, 930 
30, 901, 805 
36, 661,034 
8,041, 408 
8, 407, 298 


33,000, 000 
17, 674, 130 
17,327,010 
11,911,366 
2,414, 427 
3,654,719 


89, 523,000 
49, 161,060 
48, 228,815 
48,572, 400 
10, 455, 835 
12,062,017 


1 Excludes one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec, the capital stock and debentures of which 


have been issued largely outside Canada. 


2 Net profits are before income taxes. 
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_2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies 1952-56 


Item 


Realvestutecir sta Sok... cag eiscuiuacamts tees 
Woanston:realtestatemenc:: sonia ee 
IZOaNS) ONISCCUEIULCS lene hoe ee ace 


Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 


Capitalpaidiups ee ee eer 
FRESELVES hace ec oe ne ee 


Total Liabilities to Shareholders’... . 


Liabilities to the Public— 


WMebenturesaateacoa. oschewss oot aoe 
Depositeusts.s ese etc pact eee ee 


Total Liabilities to the Public’. ..... 
Totals, Liabilities............ 


Assets 


Stocksyern eciice ae a  eree Saat eM daneetn Fark weed, felt 


Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 


Capital pardupas. 54s tae he pa Feo re ee ee 
INGESCTVES ce een ee ee eee 


Total Liabilities to Shareholders? 


Liabilities to the Public— 


Debentireseass ssh sae iS Ges eh ee ee ee 
TS CPOSIES Woe teehee siiecis cee a ctr ters raha tea: Pate are en oes 


Total Liabilities to the-Publich.. .ss24. sasece.. her 
Totals SLiabilitiesim..7. 0... CoRt ee. ee 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ 
6,148, 146 5,949, 482 5,768, 982 5,699,194 7,196, 820 
146,071, 337 159, 833, 300 178, 968, 416 200,118,391] 227,370,747 
107,585 164, 364 139, 250 155, 562 180,793 
34,938,078 381,929,613 48,807,414 50,187,515 36, 623, 327 
11,353, 848 10, 877, 532 12,163, 845 14,058,759 16, 246,819 
6,906, 488 7,022, 432 7,916,073 8,781,617 7,015,991 
206,973,153 | 217,019,970 | 255,446,553 281,004,269) 296,715,805 
15,981, 759 16,042, 255 16,080, 222 16, 545, 334 17,622,027 
14, 894,345 15,100, 186 16,604, 475 17, 458,300 19,271,324 
Sila. 347 32,354, 356 33, 604, 179 35,076,130} 38,071,506 
91, 492,226 98, 618, 936 120, 816,931 130,264,215} 146,839,303 
81,669,175 83, 382, 889 97,696,275 111,557,968} 106,671,012 
175, 107, 452 184, 448,041 221,612,649 245,606,324] 258,245,799 
206,819,799 | 216,802,397 | 255,216,828 280,682, 454| 296,317,305 
CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
1953 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ 
1,154, 202 1,198,695 856, 504 986,728 
77,786,970 87,292, 830 96,347,710 104,062,678 
981, 122 1,019, 631 1,035,965 1,194, 450 
20,597,703 22,094, 106 23,017,586 26,377, 850 
Des PAe GAM 2,298, 200 2,782,701: 3,176,295 
3,198,296 3,274,065 4,261,283 3, 837, 228 
106,571,244 117,936,572 129,589,371 140, 453, 366 
10, 134, 967 9, 808, 065 9,890, 439 10,929, 428 
13,985,035 15,090, 685 16,694, 396 18,149,014 
MRT see DEN = 28, 453,777 29, 852,739 31,671,971 34, 876,071 
23,751,608 26,556, 895 28,696,549 30,139,135 
52,481,156 59, 683, 140 67,587, 267 73, 543,730 
78,117,467 88, 083, 833 97,917,400 10a, Didcneoo 
106,571,244 | 117,936,572 | 129,589,371 | 140,453,366 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which by arrangement are inspected by the 
2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 


federal Department of Insurance. 


3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 


cludes other liabilities to the public. 


6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 


4 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 


5 In- 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies 1952-56 
CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 
Item 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds 2,3................:. 28, 731, 666 29,629,779 29,451,872 32,090,504 36,690,878 
TRYST STE GRE Hire et te eT ee oe 2,526,037 2,376, 927 2,181,017 2,446, 182 2,856, 671 
Loans on real estate. ........25...05-. 5, 867,035 5,904, 007 6,315, 655 6,947, 633 9,399,887 
WFOANSHON SCCULIGICS 50 ons a5 qoars Gao se 8 763,618 714,659 610,784 593,086 507, 486 
Bonds and debentures... .. -. 2.005 57° 11,675, 897 12,149,590 11,584, 230 12,538,063 14, 467,349 
SHOIS ROE oh oS OE a eee eee as 4,632,875 4,544, 646 4,498,384 5,314,098 5,500, 185 
( GERD cast Hera Oa i eae 2,060, 423 2,423,362 3,156, 458 3,136,361 2,506, 028 
Guaranteed Funds ?’............... 107,429,793 | 110,366,037 | 140,601,795 159,235,891) 170,344,746 
HSGAMSIOM TEA! ESbate. ... cose seu eels 44,504,345 49 , 322, 834 59,027,501 78,009, 884 90, 669,596 
Loans On Securities. . 05.0. jcc seen ees 4,151,541 3,419, 930 5,577,269 4, 875, 283 6,610,998 
Bonds and debentures............... 49 928, 453 50, 258, 820 68,610,990 68, 265, 804 60,310, 896 
STOCK See eee eee er st ak oO 1,236, 757 1,454,318 1,898, 885 2,127,899 1,561,694 
ORT Oe es oe oe Pe ee Cell ee ee 6,760, 472 5,052, 409 4,273,214 4,592,425 Ooled lial 
Liabilities 
Company Funds;.................... 28, 583, 274 29,048, 202 28, 850, 642 31,905,971 36,381,834 
Cais lSOaidaPerac ere > cs, wes eecere We 14, 862, 123 15,097,718 14, 653, 624 15,407,916 17,327,010 
RRESCL VCs: tyracter fecsMee ok eicota as tiers 9,178, 309 9,301,381 10, 822, 267 12, 267,502 11,911,366 
Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 107,429,793 | 110,366,037 | 140,601,795 159,235,891} 170,344,746 
CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
Assets 
Company Funds ?,3.................. 75,097,721 81,569,089 83,149, 092 88,360,564) 91,554,381 
IRicalkestavearun. ce c.csuhis. etme sane 5, 263, 529 7,199,260 7,823,819 8,411, 623 8,763, 967 
Woaus on weallestatensos te ole ss lee 14,306,251 13.743, 299 13, 016,509 14,060,244 12,812,273 
POANS ON-SECUTILICS. . © oi.ic6.0.- Kaleem. os 7,754, 667 6,718, 451 8,799,177 9,131,608 11,217,620 
Bonds and debentures............... 24,134, 845 27 , 229.386 25, 690,753 25,481,913 24,123,965 
SLOCKSee Eta guint ne deegee 16,273,994 19,015,061 19,996,998 22, Loon) 24,905,025 
AG AS Ver ere nie ols oad cislegs caret 8, 152,062 8,858,071 8,891,065 4,760, 662 4,662,121 
Guaranteed Funds?.................. 265,257,222 | 268,175,625 | 383,697,760 437,168,231) 446,448,674 
Woansvon real-estate. cbse. s beset 72,005,308 80,948,551 99,835, 875 128,630,198} 155,096,475 
MHGANS OM SCCULIGIES sc rays 8 tose eer sieueer- 11,332,357 10,873, 145 20, 265, 826 24,700,574 19, 823,245 
Bonds and debentures............... 159,557,075 159,394, 731 239, 473,762 252,047,774} 238,455,688 
peheetel SVs AE Ee ee eee ene cet ecient i 2,092, 145 1,642,565 978,378 1,286,070 2,212,005 
Gagliano ea yee eee: 19,916, 400 14,716, 402 21,553, 634 28,110,462} 28,037,961 
Liabilities 
Company Funds5.................... 75,097, 721 81,569,089 83,140, 092 88,360,564) 91,554,381 
Caine NAVD taint ccchsters. «<< excier ras 28, 804, 860 29,414,810 29, 870,940 30, 932,370 30,901, 805 
FREER VCORE eet es clae ech oeae 27, 360, 303 29,591,322 31,674, 933 35,496,257} 36,661,034 
Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 265,257,222 | 268,175,625 | 383,697,760 437,168,231| 446,448,674 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which 


. 


by arrangement are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 


cludes interest due and accrued. 


5Includes other company fund liabilities. 


and Manitoba (see footnote 1). 


2 Includes other assets. 


3 In- 


4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
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4.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered by or Supervised by 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments as at Dec. 31, 1947-56 


wear | astem| Eisai | roa | vor [Setanta] Seti | ou 
ae (EOS OD SP So a es ee 
LOST csr 480,931,822) 2,735, 930,892) 3,216, 862,714] 1952......... 588, 550,279} 3,383, 650,088} 3,972,200, 367 
UU Eee ee 520, 860,737) 2,791, 584,378) 3,312,445, 115) 1953......... 631,231,540) 3,470,781,614| 4,102,013, 154 
LOAD ree veer 560,080,611) 2,827,988,797| 3,388,069, 408} 1954......... 663,520,956) 3,734,874,516) 4,398,395, 472 
CA et ie ne 494,636,746) 3, 126,058,749] 3,620,695, 495)! 1955......... 734,670,479} 3,985, 662,299) 4,720,332,778 
ELL Aiea eRe | 543,983,754) 3, 282,558,573) 3,826,542, 327) 1956....... 815,367,349] 4,318, 560,879) 5,133,928, 228 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed smal] loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to the 
provisions of the Smal] Loans Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 251), an enactment of the Parliament 
of Canada regulating personal loans not in excess of $500 made on the security of promissory 
notes of borrowers. Most of these notes are additionally secured by endorsements or 
chattel mortgages. The Act permits maximum rates of cost of loan, including charges of 
every kind, of 2 p.c. per month to licensed lenders and 12 p.c. per annum to unlicensed 
lenders. The small loans companies—four in number—were incorporated by special 
Acts of the Parliament of Canada, the first such company commencing business in 1928. 
Money-lenders, of which there are 66, are made up of companies otherwise incorporated 
and include a few partnerships and individuals. Table 5 gives the combined financial 
experience of small loans companies and licensed money-lenders for the years 1953-56. 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1956. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 1953-56 


Assets and Liabilities 1953 1954 1955 1956 
as 3 $ $ $ 
Assets 2) 550 2h eee ere bas dey die ods tek ee: 154, 737,883 | 172,173,681 208,517,770} 262,386,415 

wniall loan balances, che...) ses cots: ade oat et. ae 81,840, 415 88, 822, 891 88, 844, 506 88, 428, 203 
Balances, large loans and other contracts............ 66, 082, 405 75, 824, 672 109, 530, 841 160, 743, 235 
Caghiiad et Bre. dal ova Pea can Meas axea eae, 3,857, 635 3,955,094 4,975,980 6,308, 752 
Others: n:2 inte lius Guat e Oot ire cent cto adel aaa eey 2,957, 428 3,571,024 5,166, 443 6,906, 225 
Dhabittiles 2 tc. dene a tice nc. sin Sas Son tah nnd Reza 154, 737,883 | 172,173,681 208,517,770) 262,386,415 
Borrowed ;DAOnOY «tun cdc ach iccas Gacs ab sakdea Ieee eee 109,162,651 | 122,688,252 149,688,502} 191,697,344 
Reserves for lossess 00 ck «wart: Gomes iidagc08e: 3,794,272 4, 263, 653 5,028,544 5, 607, 582 
Paid-up capital, cevic. cis rea eee te ce ete rent. 9,456, 449 10,383, 509 12, 264, 662 13, 978,275 
Surplus paid in by shareholders.................... 12,222,570 11,587, 820 11,578,629 12,078, 629 
Bio gpm EGerieeareerce Wie Cee Ct, te ema me «SU tee 20,101,941 23, 250, 447 29, 957, 433 39,024,585 
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The combined companies showed a moderate decrease in the number and amount 
of small loans made during 1956 as compared with 1955, and reported a slight increase in 
the number and amount of small loans balances outstanding in the same comparison. 
During 1956, 844,348 small loans valued at $184,293,692 were made as against 860,134 
loans amounting to $191,248,350 in 1955. The average small loan was approximately 
$210 in 1956. At the end of that year small loans outstanding numbered 543,394 for an 
amount of $88,428,203 or an average of $163; at the end of 1955 the outstanding loans 
numbered 529,704 and amounted to $88,844,506 or an average of $168 per loan. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book trace the sales of Canadian bonds to the end of 
1954. This review continues through 1955 and 1956 the record of new issues placed. 


During the period under review, the principal trend was caused by a harder monetary 
policy which began in the latter part of 1955 and was continued during the following year. 
A decline in prices and a rise in yields, particularly in the short-term and medium-term 
issues, provided an opportunity for discerning investors to increase the proportion of 
high-grade bonds in their portfolios. This development constituted a ‘prime movement’ 
on the bond market which was felt particularly by large institutional investors. 


In the flotation of new issues, offerings of Canadian’ bonds and debentures in 1955 
(excluding issues with a term to maturity of less than one year) totalled $2,661,516,323, 
down sharply from 1954. In 1956, however, the comparable total increased considerably 
to $3,093,670,267 although it was still under the all-time peak of $4,468,983,364 in 1954. 
These declines were mainly the result of a sharp drop in Government of Canada financing 
from $3,200,540,900 in 1954 to $1,348,500,000 in 1955 and $1,357,000,000 in 1956. On 
the other hand, provincial financing (including provincial guaranteed issues) and municipal 
financing (including parochial school issues) were both higher in 1955 and 1956 than in 
1954. In this respect, all provincial financing totalled $434, 165,000 in 1955 and $557,888,000 
in 1956 compared with $400,916,000 in 1954, while all municipal financing (exclusive of 
that guaranteed by the provinces) totalled $293,055,423 in 1955 and $318,597,867 in 
1956 compared with $260,993,664 in 1954. As far as new issues in the corporate field 
were concerned, there was a decrease in 1955 at $585,795,900 but a marked increase in 
1956 at $860,184,400 when compared with the total of $606,532,800 in 1954. 


In the field of federal financing for 1955 and 1956, very considerable new capital was 
acquired by public subscription to Canada Savings Bonds Series Ten (Nov. 1, 1955) 
and Series Eleven (Nov. 1, 1956). In common with all other Canadian Savings Loan 
issues, these flotations were limited to purchases by individuals only, as distinct from both 
corporate and individual purchases allowed for the Victory Loan issues of 1941 to 1945 
inclusive, and the two War Loans of 1940. 


As a distinctive feature, not found in previous issues, the Series Eleven Savings Loan 
issue of 1956 paid interest on a sliding scale—the first payment being made after six months 
and annually thereafter. This scale called for a rate of 3% p.c. payable on two coupons 
for the first year and a half; 3} p.c. payable on two coupons for the next two years; 37 p.c. 
payable on two coupons for the next two years; and 4 p.c. payable on seven coupons there- 
after to a maturity on May 1, 1969. Altogether, an average rate of 3.76 p.c. made this 
security a most attractive issue and caused a greater exchange of previous issues into 
Series Eleven than for any of the former Savings Loans. 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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6.—Sales of and Applications for Federal Government Bonds, Feb. 1, 1940 to Nov. 1, 1956 


(Source: The Monetary Times) 


Purchases 


Purchases 


Total ae 
Type and Date of Loan y y Applications 
Individuals Corporations Cash Sales 
$000 $000 $000 No. 
War Loans— 
Bebia Vi 1O40ie ee eee eee ree eee 132,000 68, 000 200, 000 178, 363 
Octs. 1, 1940... ce ER eee 113,000 187,000 300, 000 150, 890 
Victory Loans— 
JUNO ALD ee 104 ae oe eek dace oat Renin eee ert 279,500 450, 900 730, 400 968, 259 
Mariel, R04 Det  rtee core arene. ieee eens 335, 600 507,500 843, 100 1,681, 267 
INOW el 194s ee ee eet ee ae 374, 600 616, 800 991, 400 2,032,154 
DY LE agen end GOL a teatro cri a A at et 529, 500 779, 200 1,308,700 2,668, 420 
INOVex ep lee 1 9435%. nahh aossecnes. Hemnerset es, 599,700 775, 300 1,375,000 3,033,051 
HAN Ba le ORD ILO G5 Prin i A ae 641, 500 763, 500 1,405,000 3,077,120 
ING VA ET E1944: Cate oT So ee oe 766, 400 751,200 1,517,600 Dole OLOD 
Maye Wi 1G45 th Gee Mle ol xan te me 836, 300 732,600 1,563,619} 3,178, 215 
Nove LE F1945 eee Serer et ae ae whee eer 1,221,342 801,132 2,027, 487} 2,947,636 
Savings Loans—2 $ $ 
IN Gist le 1 O46 ee = ace ea eohest mn tee 535, 285, 550 — 535, 285, 550 1,248, 444 
INOVET TsO a Tees oho eet ne reser eee 287,733, 100 — 287,733, 100 910,742 
INOWiab SOAS Se ake cn ae hae ee Ue ey tee A 260, 491, 150 — 260, 491, 150 862, 686 
IN Ovid SRLS SIG 4O Ae ION SEI eee. eet SA 320, 200, 000 — 320, 200, 000 1,015,579 
INOW tame oh O50 hr atean kee eg Cae ten ee we eta 285, 600, 000 — 285, 600, 000 963,048 
INOV8 LPO D Ree ce telts Seat ren ee 394, 642, 400 — 394, 642, 400 986, 900 
INGVicees P95 2 BE aR Se ee ee ies oe eee 380,761, 100 — 380,761, 100 982,274 
INO Vi snl LOS te PEER Lr nr ere ees 850, 548, 900 — 850, 548, 900 1, 267,506 
INOW beds, ALG D4 Eee eo Lee een ean 800,540, 900 — 800, 540, 900 1,175,264 
Nova lee 1955) creer ee a ee 729, 100,000 — 729, 100, 000 1,180,000 
IN OVE eles DOOR en Tn ene ee ate 850, 000, 000 —_ 850, 000, 000 1,234,000 


1 Department of Finance figures. 2 Total subscriptions were limited to $2,000 for any one individual for 
the 1946 issue, $1,000 for the issues of 1947-50 inclusive and $5,000 for the issues of 1951-56. Figures for the issues 
1946-55 are for the entire loans, i.e., either to the year-end or to the closing date within the year or in subsequent 
years. The figure for Series Eleven (1956) is approximate as at mid-July 1957. 


Excluded from Table 6 on federal financing are the short-term issues in the form of 
treasury bills with a maturity of less than one year. ‘These totals amounted to 
$4,580,500,000 in 1955 and $6,420,000,000 in 1956. If included, they would bring the 
grand total of all federal borrowing to $5,929,000,000 in 1955 and $7,777,000,000 in 1956. 
Comparable figure for 1954 was $6,980,540,900. 


Although Canadian short-term financing of less than one year dates back to the 1930’s 
when Government of Canada treasury bills were first introduced, it did not become of 
particular importance outside the banking system until 1954. This development arose 
because an increasing number of corporations and other investors turned to securities of 
less than one year for the profitable employment of short-term surplus funds not required 
for immediate business needs. An expanding market for treasury bills, in turn, has enabled 
the Government of Canada to increase substantially the total of bills outstanding with 
important gains in terms of convenience and economy. 


On Nov. 1, 1956, the Bank of Canada announced that there would no longer be periodic 
changes in the Bank Rate but that it would be maintained at one-quarter of one percent 
above the average yield price received at each week’s sale of 91-day treasury bills. This 
change was intended to make the Bank Rate more flexible and responsive to changing 
conditions in the short-term money market. It was also felt by some observers that the 
previous method of making changes in the Bank Rate caused certain disturbances and 
dislocations that could be avoided by continuous smaller adjustments. 
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In the field of combined direct and guaranteed financing by Canadian provinces, 
the totals for both 1955 and 1956 were higher than the total of 1954. Total financing in 
this category amounted to $484,165,000 in 1955 of which $222,349,000 was direct and 
$211,816,000 was guaranteed municipal financing by various provincial governments. 
Comparable figures for 1956 show total financing of $557,888,000 of which $279,350,000 

s direct and $278,538,000 was guaranteed by various provincial governments. These 
totals compare with $400,916,000 in 1954 of which $226,032,000 was direct and $174,884,000 
represented guaranteed provincial financing. 


Provinces which directly entered the bond market in 1955 and 1956 were:— 


Province Month Amount Province Month Amount 
1955— $000 1956— $000 

New Brunswick........ Januarya seek: 11,500 NOvaiecotian.. 260 et... darmuary? srs. - 12,000 

New Brunswick........ February....... 6, 849 Prince Edward Island... February....... 1,700 

Saskatchewan.......... Apriliee ea eee 10,000 Manitobararer. satin fen Marehveus. sone 12,000 

CUED EO: VEE» stones seek aie one A TUR eee ps 23, 250 New Brunswick........ Marehoens. coho 7,400 

Newfoundland.......... Aprile. <tar et ie 16,000 New Brunswick........ NGO) | Rs APE 5, 000 

Nova Scotiae.2o07. 4 1 yc Be eae ae 10,000 Ontarioiiees Hee a. 4 April sue. ae 50, 000 

QMuShecs ees eke os WONG Noses aA , 750 Ontaries: Livesets. Dios ae Sere 60, 000 
OCATION te os cee os Fulysert er cee 50, 000 New Brunswick........ September..... : 

Saskatchewan.......... September...... 10,000 Saskatchewan.......... Octobers Aare 8, 000 

New Brunswick........ September..... 10,000 New Brunswick........ November..... 6, 500 

Saskatchewan.......... December...... 25,000 Ontariove.s sce soa. November..... 50, 000 

INGVaNS COLI: (irs ce ete December...... 12,000 Manitobanes cardia oo December...... 10,000 

Nova Scotia... s2) 2s ee. December...... 10, 000 

Saskatchewan.......... December...... 15,750 

Qwebeow..5 seca. Goaheee: December...... 25, 000 

ROTATE ODDIE: Sects ki. Shack seule ee 222,349 ROTAIZA 195 6RIRR Se ee eae 279, 350 


In the field of direct municipal financing (i.e., exclusive of municipal financing guaran- 
teed by various provinces) the market for new issues held up well in both 1955 and 1956, 
continuing the postwar trend. Local improvements constituted the principal purposes 
for such borrowing with the most important needs for new schools and waterworks. 
There were instances, however, when tight money conditions created problems for invest- 
ment dealers so that some issues had to be postponed or the terms of the offerings altered 
to make them more attractive to buyers. When flotations for municipal parochial school 
purposes are included, total municipal sales amounted to $293,055,423 in 1955 and 
$318,597,867 in 1956, both up from a total of $260,993,664 in 1954. The municipalities 
of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Regina, Vancouver, Kingston and Ottawa 
were among the most important borrowers. 


During 1955 and 1956, corporate financing totalled $585,795,900 and $860, 184,400, 
respectively, compared with $606,632,800 in 1954. Among issues of particular interest, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development offered $15,000,000, 32 p.c., 
ten-year Canadian dollar bonds which were very well received by investors. During the 
same period, there was a more active new issue market in uranium corporate bonds with a 
number of fairly large flotations. Debenture issues of pipeline and oil-producing companies 
were also popular in 1956 as a result of further discoveries in Western Canada and also 
perhaps of unsettled conditions in the Middle East. 


A noteworthy issue in the miscellaneous field consisted of $15,000,000 Commonwealth 
of Australia, 4 p.c., fifteen-year bonds. This issue was offered in November 1955, the 
first time an Australian bond issue was ever placed in Canada. 


During the tight money period of the latter part of 1955 and 1956, underwriters 
of many new bond issues displayed considerable ingenuity in tailoring them to meet the 
requirements of the market and the needs of the issuer. In this regard, a growing number 
of conversion privileges and stock purchase warrants were attached to assist in the sale 
of securities while a number of major Canadian corporations raised equity capital through 
the issuance of rights to shareholders. In addition, a growing number of borrowers 
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accepted the exchange risk by going to the New York market where, at times, funds were 
more readily available. As a result, Canadian bond sales in the United States increased 
considerably in 1956 although they were down somewhat for the entire year 1955 
compared with 1954. Total sales on the American market for the three years were 
$470,532,982 in 1956, $154,563,000 in 1955 and $173,598,000 in 1954. The drop in 1955 
was accounted for by the fact that money was fairly plentiful in Canada in the earlier 
months of that year. Indeed, most of the 1955 total of sales in the United States came in 
the latter months after the effect of credit restrictions was felt. 


As a general result of monetary restrictions, the year 1956 was a most unusual one 
for new bond sales in Canada. In face of an expanding economy, the demand for money 
became so strong that not only did the cost factor rise very substantially but, in some 
instances, ready funds were not obtainable at any price. As a result, many borrowers 
found it difficult or impossible to finance issues they would have regarded as norma] 
borrowing in previous years. Indeed, it is necessary to go back a quarter of a century 
or more to find a year when Canadian corporations and municipalities were forced to 
postpone new capital issues because of the shortage and consequent high cost of funds on 
the Canadian bond market. 


7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds by Class of Bond and Country of Sale 1947-56 


(Source: The Monetary Times) 


4 Notre.—Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 
edition. 


Cuass or BonD 


Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal and Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1947: Fi eee 293 , 333, 100 229, 562,000 238, 887, 410 14, 968, 600 379, 674, 500 1,156, 425,610 
1948e. eee 445,491, 150 312,619,500 84,014, 291 21,010,000 310,506,000 1,173,640, 941 
1949 ee 790, 200,000 449, 347,000 134,796, 184 23, 853, 200 285, 268,000 1,683, 464, 384 
1950 Gee. 2,167,600, 000 873, 824, 500 150,369,281 30, 466, 369 431,180,303 |} . 3,153,440, 453 
LOS tere see 594, 642, 400 869,532,000 196, 438,916 37,967,921 451,630,000 1,650, 211, 237 
1952 Fier 2). 830,761, 100 426,973,000 147,690,940 49,264, 100 573,539,000 2,028, 228, 140 
1953S e 1,950,548, 900 436,616,900 186, 784, 460 35, 242,605 336, 295, 800 2,945, 488.665 
1954505 eek 3,200, 540, 900 400,916,000 209,640,778 51,352, 886 606, 532, 800 4, 468,983,364 
iMate: disktes 1,348, 500,000 434,165,000 226,991,573 66, 063, 850 585,795,900 2,661,516, 323 
1956) Senet 1,357,000, 000 557, 888, 000 265, 936, 167 52,661,700 860, 184, 400 3,093,670, 267 
CountRrY oF SALE 
Year 
Canada! United States | United Kingdom Total 
$ $ $ $ 
TOD er ce tegser vases PRS Pee oe ee Sh 1,068, 114,610 88,311,000 —_ 1,156, 425,610 
LOA Wire eee aR tere te recr at te eee ee 1,023,640, 941 150, 000,000 — 1,173,640.941 
1940 iC see 8. : OR OER ea Sat ee 1,543, 464,384 140,000,000 — 1,683. 464,384 
LODO Nae ce erence eee ae ie 2,980,740, 453 172,700,000 —_— 3, 153, 440, 453 
1951 gis, RAE oe 4, Oa ee Aas Oe Perce ot. 1, 266, 188, 237 384, 023,000 a 1,650, 211, 237 
LOR DEES Ee ripe Ste Bey SRN ys 1,743,578,115 284, 650,025 —_ 2,028,228, 140 
1953 das cess tc ead BAe ae Ae 2, 638, 889, 450 306,599,215 _ 2,945, 488, 665 
TODAS Tee Ale on cote ats raise eared we Le Se 4, 295,385,364 173,598,000 — 4,468, 983.364 
LSD Sree Lea) AEE ee PA a ee 2,506, 953 , 323 154,563,000 _ 2,661,516, 323 
VOB G cg Oe oe ho See ee | Pe See ras 2 2,623, 137,285 470, 532,982 — 3,093,670, 267 


1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year. 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as life, fire and 
casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration although some 
have provincial licences only. Also many fraternal orders and societies are engaged in 
this kind of business. The special articles relating to insurance that havé appeared in 
previous editions of the Year Book are listed in Part II of Chapter XXIX under the 
heading ‘‘Insurance’’. 


Section 1.—Life Insurancet 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) was over $25,452,000,000 at the end of 1956, 
an increase of over $2,317,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in force 
expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, which 
ranged between 9.0 and 11.2 during the 1946-55 period, reached 14.3p.c. in 1956 its 
highest point since the end of World War II. 


In Force Increase Per- 
Year at Beginning in Force centage 
of Year for the Year Gain 
$ $ 

OS Oa eee errs gees <VSR)<GiSic « Sloe anh oat iomlene We 6, 157, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 5.4 
DODO Nemes cent Sas 6 SMa weak aes ecole oe atten as 6, 221,000,000 38, 000, 000 0.6 
NOS EMR Sesra nee Gr ays Grakicketaceaiasivvebten nic or ana 6, 776, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 2.9 
GAB ENN tin Pact RGR Aaee%, tasers, asc beepers 9,140,000, 000 612,000,000 6.7 
OA Gee tricks cisinses ox pedietua srs oe euclooemnr meee 9, 752,900,000 1,061,000, 000 10.9 
GAT sears ciots crete oeo(s Sct Slane corsatecnin Sere eee 10, 813, 000, 000 1,089,000, 000 10.1 
GAS ce spare ween erica s 2). dats ciate aenaiate sh oe R eS 11, 902,000,000 1,204, 000,000 10.1 
AORN. Asien Bethan cca sce. eee cle lav ate Seo eee EPS okt 13, 106,000, 000 1,303,000, 000 9.9 
118s Une BAAS nla aii (A eee it AE aii aks a Pata A Ae 14, 409, 000, 000 1,337,000, 000 9.3 
MOD ere ey ets ete h ec tha eee aaa 15, 746, 000, 000 1,490, 000.000 9.5 
US Aee one end yee re en RO Aa oy OOM 17, 236, 000, 000 1, 855, 000, 000 10.8 
MODS RO NE RSs 5's SIGIR wi REIE OR eons Mach OED 19,091,000, 000 2, 136, 000, 000 fees 
GSS Seat is he de ERS 0A eee A Rape oarts ign 2? Lone ae ms 2 21, 227,000,000 1,908,000, 000 9.0 
TDD Depeche. Set. o> oat! Gee. mie SIR. ce See oe 23, 135,000, 000 2,317,000, 000 10.0 
Honk TEAC RE ay De RI RI RIE © 5) Sle ii ai 25, 452, 000, 000 3,635, 000, 000 14.3 


* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, has been revised under the direction of K. R. Mac- 
Gregor, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. ‘ : 
{ All the amouats given in the tables of this Section are net amounts after deduction of reinsurance ceded. 
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Subsection 1.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Force in Canada 


Table 1 summarizes the volume of life insurance business transacted in Canada in 
1954, 1955 and 1956 by Canadian, British and foreign life insurance companies and by 
fraternal societies, whether registered by the Federal Government or licensed by the 
provinces. 


1.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada 1954-56 


New Insurance 
Business Transacted by— BT me Claims! Aes a in Force, 
ecte ec, 31 
$ $ $ $ 


Federal Resistrations.2:.0 awe es oe eel 
Life companies... 222s. ee sere ve cats eee as sie + ee 
Eraternalssocievies akties mires tare comin eee reasimae 


492.778,074 | 158,641,215 |2, 705,457,929 |23, 482,120,974 
486,409,812 | 154,481,756 |2,656,722,341 |23, 134,578, 868 
6, 368, 262 4,159, 459 48,735,588 347, 542, 106 


Provincial Licensees 3.05.. sc0. 2: 934-2 hoeee ss. tae 
Provincial Companies within Province by which 
they are Incorporated— 

Life. companies sceritis cscs sya creo eae tr sok ee 
Rratermalisocietiesa nemesis 
Provincial Companies in Provinces other than those 
by which they are Incorporated— 
Tife.com paniessnd toca easran-peraeenien appara sree 
Rravernal SOCICvIeS. anne ace cout accel e 


Totals, 19545 k: scey aii armerearec eer ood manta 


27,842,856 8,932,337 | 280,919,279 | 1,290,183, 490 


16,992,734 4,259,389 | 196,414, 288 811,038,511 
6,383, 185 2,772,022 46,146,117 277, 200, 589 


2,354,074 576,644 20,352,957 94,627,831 
2,112, 863 1,324, 282 18,005,917 107,316,559 


520,620,930 | 167,573,552 |2, 986,377,208 |24, 772,304, 464 


Canadian Life Companies— 
Hed eral anise scccrs eens ae eet aes Petes So iit arene rin 


325, 154,008 104,470,590 |1,823,008,957 |15, 765,916,390 
Pro VinClalit neratoath Oe een este ans 


19,346, 808 4,836,033 | 216,767,245 905, 666, 342 


Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Mederak.\ ee Se tan Bh ak ae ae Ae re eis See eae 


2,935,749 2,427, 404 33, 1527586 203, 898, 002 
PTOVINCIALAES sce ee ee LER Me ee 


8,496,048 4,096, 304 64, 152,034. 384,517, 148 
14, 145, 587 3,893,600 | 104,306,211 596,756, 619 
147,110,217 46,117,566 | 729,407,173 | 6,771,905, 859 
3,432,513 1,732,055 15,583, 002 143, 644, 104 


British lite;companiess.- orer cr pee eee ee ees aioe es 
Horeignulate companiest cece > satan eo traeeite ler erase 


Roreign trateralisociebiesn. aa: wena er rie cima 


Federal Registrations.................. 0.0... ee eee 
Life GOMpaANles: on we ee ee oe soto omer seer 
Hratermalisocleniesua mas eee eetietes iene 


526,723,999 | 165,862,878 |3, 213,196,875 | 25,817,466, 823 
520,098,190 | 161,883,205 |3, 154,670,863 |25, 451,571,525 
6, 625, 809 3,979, 673 58,526,012 365, 895, 298 


29,182,573 8,520,674 | 351,600,976 | 1,497,587, 789 


Provincial:Ricensees, 2 iss. oes nos ccge ee heen 
Provincial Companies within Province by which 
they are Incorporated— 
Life: CoOmpaniess: cee ee he ee caso eee ees 
Hratemal societiessee seme tare asin chin peed eee 
Provincial Companies in Provinces other than those 
by which they are Incorporated— 
LifeicOmpanies:: see pee wate a hott ree 
Fraternalisocietiesser meats acces ocreciteiei aunt ioe 


Totals, 1955 


19,175, 465 4,560,952 | 268,187,266 | 1,052,896,304 
4,819, 255 2,245,023 35, 458, 980 211,247,923 


2,814,786 405, 440 30,702, 596 119,780,515 
2,373, 067 1,309, 259 17,252,134 113, 663,047 


555,906,572 | 174,383,552 |3,564, 797,851 | 27,315,054, 612 


i 


Canadian Life Companies— 
Deyo (ay g2H Peete aloe Oa Pane Sane A Sarai Aon ieedael nacht Soe ot tie 


a 


347,407,718 | 107,953,211 |2, 149,050,981 | 17,401, 229, 498 
21,990, 251 4,966,392 | 298,889,862 | 1,172,676,819 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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1.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada 1954-56—concluded 


New Insurance 
Business Transacted by— ape Sa Claims! Policies in Force, 
el Effected Dec. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
1955—concluded 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
[MSG arllptae ay See RR. Cees SOROS oS ieee keener: 2,959,276 2,434, 037 40,176,418 215, 050, 782 
12 eo A TILGL EY La oo gh tho boNtta GEKA Rip ERRE ABS OORT Oe OO rere MlG2o2e 3, 554, 282 52, 711, 114 324,910,970 
Brtishedlteicompaniess 2s, «ccna tee fet co eke ae 16,528, 219 3,717,408 | 124,429,637 691,660, 141 
OTe Tel fS COMpPAnies f. <a. tek, Mi toate + oo semen 156, 162, 253 50,212,586 | 881,190,245 | 7,358,681, 886 
HorerwnRuavernal SOCIEMES....1.nu acta panies «0 eee ee 3, 666, 533 1,545, 636 18,349,594 150, 844,516 
1956 

Federal Registrations......................0. 0c eee 571,878,944 | 184,926,378 |4,187, 402,603 |29, 486, 692,163 
PASICOM MALES Ae Ath. ache eset oe A tee Be 564, 723, 434 180, 852,023 |4,119, 767,664 |29,087, 416,143 
HPR Cerna lSOCleviesHee cos... eee Re the sees ee %, lodso10 4,074,355 67,634, 939 399, 276,020 
Provincial Licensees ....6<. ....0. go ees 6 BMG BRS 33, 082, 660 10,369,482 | 351,521,176 | 1,779,673, 222 

Provincial Companies within Province by which 

they are Incorporated— 

ietcompaniGee we! of on. Liieh dee iddeads He tee 22, 386, 624 5,956,099 255,503.923 | 1,279, 801,907 
ratennalesOClebies si. snk Ameen. ato ie ac SS. SH 5,068, 198 2,304,339 39,591,754 233, 106, 842 

Provincial Companies in Provinces other than those 

by which they are Incorporated— 

Mitercommpanicar Sea F «ith. RO ae oe 3,334,979 690, 630 39,799,924 151, 406, 232 
HEALern a sOCEtICS Sint ac. SRR he lant Ao ds Be AS 2,292, 859 1,418,414 16,625,575 115, 358, 241 
PDO LAIS NODC rhs oo hes teas oo dares tied Staion 604,961,694 | 195,295,860 |4,538,923,779 |31, 266,365,385 


Canadian Life Companies— 
377, 531, 692 120,978,895 |2,697,441,456 |19,783, 194,985 


IETS CL Grea es ete ae i cH ee Oe ne eigen 

RO AITCLeL APM ee as tei dN eae reaps he a ae 25,721, 603 6, 646, 729 295, 303, 847 | 1,431,208, 139 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 

Becerra eeereeted terrae oe halos ice See Ss Wek moore tees 3, 420, 452 2,453, 467 46, 481, 330 238, 087, 472 

TES WONIA UICC Vall be otc wo eect ae as me gh ee ae eter sk a 7,361,057 3, (22,100 56, 217,329 348, 465, 083 
IBrrtish: life COMPANIES serv ccweds aan etl oe Pe eee oes 19,759,474 5,066, 155 159,182,181 819,968, 279 
HOretenll af eRCOMMPANICS « .15:<.5.scearaispe8h sc cate eee iow emai ee 167, 432, 268 54,806,973 |1, 263,144,027 | 8,484, 252,879 


HoreigmiiratermalSOClevles.....cc.ts cc eaees csces eee ees 3,735,058 1,620, 888 21,153,609 161, 188,548 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts; for fraternal benefit societies annuity 
contracts do not apply. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Life Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has almost doubled since 1947—evidence of the general re- 
cognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against 
misfortune. During 1956, life insurance business was transacted in Canada by 82 active 
companies having federal registration, including 32 Canadian, 8 British and 30 foreign 
companies. In addition there were 5 British and 5 foreign companies which wrote no 
new insurance during the year, their business being confined to policies already on their 
books. ‘Two foreign companies registered in 1956 had written no business in Canada. 

The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, as indicated in Table 1, operations of 
the companies included account for about 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 
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2.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1940 and Annually 1941-56 


Norte.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and for 1901-39 at p. 855 of the 1942 
edition. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at pp. 1172-1174. 


Insurance in Force Dec. 31 Insurance New 
vik in Force Insurance 
‘Canadian British Foreign Total per Effected 
Companies Companies Companies ie Capita! during Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
L380. eee anne 37, 838,518 19,789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21.45 13,906, 887 
SOOO So esn cee. 135, 218,990 31,613,730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 51.98 39, 802, 956 
1900 eek ote 267, 151,086 39,485,344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 81.32 67,729,115 
VOLO Sao ae.8 565, 667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 122.51 150,785,305 
1 O20 ates ec n. 1,664, 348, 605 76, 883,090 915,793,798 2,657,025, 493 310.55 630,110,900 
LOGO TR er. koe 4,319,370, 209 117, 410, 860 2,055,502, 125 6,492,283, 194 636.00 884,749,748 
1940 see ree 4,609, 213,977 145, 603, 299 2, 220,505, 184 6,975,322, 460 612.89 590, 205, 536 
LQAIN ec eenes 4,835,925, 659 145,597,309 | 2,367,027,774 | 7,348,550, 742 638.62 688, 344, 283 
194 ioe ede: 5, 184, 568, 369 152, 289, 487 2,538, 897, 449 7,875,755, 305 675.80 818, 558, 946 
1943 oo sd. tee tes 5,586,515, 285 162, 287,617 2,785,290, 816 8, 534,093,718 723.538 887,522, 851 
1944 erates eet 6,001,984, 634 171,997, 834 2,965,501, 763 9,139, 484, 231 765.07 900, 501, 491 
O45 a roe hee 6,440, 615, 383 183,779,511 3, 126,645,941 9,751,040, 835 807.74 1,002,576, 955 
LOAG ree. cess 7,201, 285,815 205, 626, 216 3,405, 480,833 | 10,812,392, 864 879.63 1,393,522, 667 
O47 eas ca vase 7,964, 185, 291 238,614, 767 3,697, 458,162 | 11,900, 258, 220 948.15 1,453, 255, 487 
W948 eta ne 8, 830, 952, 866 270, 105, 626 4,004, 294,358 | 13,105,352, 850 1,022.02 1,504, 248, 947 
LO Neen A meee 9, 808,084, 850 306, 032, 801 4,294,644,199 | 14,408, 761, 850 1,071.52 1, 636, 356, 612 
OS OR ioee ro rtertos 10, 756, 249, 942 342,878, 530 4,646, 707,595 | 15,745, 836,067 1,148.33 1,798, 864, 211 
OS a resets 11, 807,992, 826 391,382, 883 5,036, 207,593 | 17,235,583, 302 1,230.32 1,990,926, 006 
19D 2 eran tia 13,085,349, 418 443,275,711 5,562,008,368 | 19,090,628, 497 1,322.98 2,287, 264, 465 
LOSS cnqatis atta: 14,526, 740, 295 519, 137, 847 6, 181,027,477 | 21,226,905, 619 1,436.09 2,001,393,073 
TOD 4M cee cack 15, 765,916,390 596,756,619 6,771,905,859 | 23,134,578, 868 1,513.35 2,656, 722,341 
LOSS PR cates 17,401, 229, 498 691, 660, 141 7,358, 681,886 |. 25,451,571, 525 1, 621.33 3,154, 670, 863 
POSGS ere tcates 19,788, 194,985 819,968,279 8, 484,252,879 | 29,087,416, 143 1,808.81 4,119,767, 664 


1 Based on official estimates of population given at p. 119. 


3.—Life Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration 1954-56 


Year and Nationality |__ Policies Effected _ Policies in Force Dec. 31 Tosneniee ence 
of Company No. Amount No. Amount Premiums ; 
$ $ $ $ 
1954 
Canadian: iaccteecseero: 347, 050 1, 823,008,957 }4, 469,146 | 15,765,916, 390 325, 154, 008 104, 470,590 
Britishig sc. see ee 19,378 104,306, 211 182,015 596,756, 619 14, 145, 587 3,893, 600 
Orel gn seat ence ee: 352,531 729,407,173 |5, 130,609 6,771,905, 859 147,110, 217 46,117,566 
Totals, 1954......... 718,959 | 2,656, 722,341 |9, 781,770 | 23,134,578, 868 486, 409, 812 154, 481, 756 
1955 
Canadianees snr ee 351, 659 2,149,050,981 4,592,921 | 17,401,229, 498 347,407,718 107,953,211 
British resect eee oe 20,590 124, 429, 637 191, 687 691,660, 141 16,528, 219 3,717,408 
Horéeign eects ckiector ia 356, 508 881,190,245 |5, 143, 250 7,358, 681, 886 156, 162, 253 50, 212, 586 
Totals, 1955......... 728,757 | 3,154,670,863 |9,927,858 | 25,451,571, 525 520,098,190 161,883, 205 
1956 ; 
Canadiana ee eee 374,767 | 2,697,441,456 |4,733,923 | 19,783,194, 985 377,531,692 120,978, 895 
Britis 2.2 teen eee 24, 428 159, 182,181 205,218 819,968, 279 19,759,474 5,066, 155 
Foreign: 208 te says theese 352,594 1, 263,144,027 15,160,454 8, 484, 252, 879 167, 432, 268 54, 806,973 
Totals, 1956......... 751,789 | 4,119, 767,664 |10,099,595 | 29,087, 416,143 564, 723, 434 180, 852, 023 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts. 
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4.—Summary of Life Insurance Business in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration 1954-56 


Item 
Canadian Companies— 
New policies effected during year...............cceeeeees No. 
$ 
Povciesan force Dec. Sli erek foe Pet en ae nab kee weed No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................055 No. 
$ 
IRBULANCO POULIN : 4.0.56 </ci0 so es ee ae a 84 See eee om es $ 
ROU TISIMCUTTOG. 1 Re. es o aEee chen Ao ate oP altace s WSS « BES $ 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year.............eccecceeees No. 
$ 
OCICS inMtOncenEG. SLY. fey oN, Sa vee eee No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity................2085 No. 
$ 
MUBUMAUEOIDEMMUIMNS «2... cS Sa sie Dee see tee te er $ 
1G PA SHINCUTTO CIN At are ra ee Ree eens obs Cae Te ae ars $ 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year................ee0ceees No. 
$ 
IPGUCIESHM ROLCEMICE AOL o. rats ok Rh aise te kas lee aoe es TAG No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity...........0..ee0005 No. 
$ 
MUS UL CODLE TN IIIG,. «::c's.5 15 aie shite acs oe Sate alo 41s se SRO $ 
KG TAUTNSRENGUETOR op ic-5 5 Ga oe oe aa ao les the ore DOL wees $ 
All Companies—__ 
New policies effected during year.............0.0ccceeees oe 
Pelicresniimorcetleen ol ee eres eee tee Pees Sees ee No. 
$ 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.............0000005 No. 
$ 
NSETANCOMDEC NTUEOS wai eek. dace oa ae es SRO ES Re eee $ 
GUA TIMISMNCUTECC el tance aN ete ee Goan ees cee hee eee $ 


1954 


347,050 
1,823,008, 957 
4,469, 146 

15, 765,916,390 
36,519 

98,514, 809 
325, 154,008 
104, 470, 590 


19,378 
104,306,211 
182,015 
596,756, 619 
2,632 
3,486,350 
14, 145, 587 
3,893, 600 


352,531 


5, 130,609 
6,771,905, 859 
58,793 
42,548, 409 
147,110, 217 
46,117,566 


718,959 

2,656, 722,341 
9,781,770 

23, 134,578, 868 
97,944 
144,549, 568 
486, 409, 812 
154, 481,756 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts. 


1955 


351, 659 
2,149,050, 981 
4,592,921 
17,401, 229, 498 
37, 287 
102,381,507 
347, 407,718 
107,953, 211 


20,590 

124, 429, 637 
191,687 
sae 
3,275,821 
16,528,219 
3,717, 408 


356, 508 
881,190, 245 
5, 143, 250 
7,358, 681, 886 
61,724 
46,730,255 
156, 162, 253 
50, 212, 586 


728,757 

3,154, 670, 863 
9,927, 858 

25, 451,571,525 
101, 187 
152,387,583 
520,098, 190 
161,883, 205 


1956 


374, 767 
2,697,441, 456 
4,733,923 
19,783, 194,985 
40,829 
114,713,331 
377,531,692 
120,978, 895 


24, 428 

159, 182,181 
205, 218 
819,968,279 
, 203 

4,572, 232 
19,759,474 
5,066, 155 


352,594 
1,263, 144,027 
5, 160, 454 

8, 484, 252, 879 
65,317 

50, 861,990 
167, 432, 268 
54,806,973 


751,789 

4,119, 767,664 
10,099,595 
29,087,416, 143 
108, 349 

170, 147, 553 
564,723, 434 
180, 852, 023 


5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 1954-56 


New Policies Effected 


Year, 
Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company 


Policies in Force Dec. 31 


No. Amount 
$ 
1954 

Ordinary Policies— 

CEG LER 9 1 er 297,096 1,484, 726,597 

rl bis ane een Gar saa ceenes 19,360 102,830, 190 

ROLCISH Asan eaaont es od bees 159,331 499,993,511 
Industrial Policies— 

Grama iany foc: All 924.6, dscns 48,902 53, 803, 881 

STATIS He Aespiale Nak ice vice ceT oars % _ — 

HUOLEION eeehc ew.) Nett maces, 192,241 91,081,906 


nee bees 
mount mount 
ora No. Amount neat 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ 
4,997 || 3,799,891 | 11, 836,027,348 3,115 
5,311 139, 467 563, 718.425 4,042 
3,138 |} 1,845,585 | 3,691, 220,394 2,000 
1,100 660,940 560,932, 462 849 
— 42,467 6,209,013 146 
474 |} 3,279,176 | ‘1,187,994,970 347 
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5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 1954-56—concluded 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 
Year, 3 ee 
Type of Policy an 
Nationality of Company ieee 7 eae 
No. Amount Ohi No. Amount Loe 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
1955 
Ordinary Policies— 
@anadian.sc.n feast! sees Hen 303,507 | 1,666,529, 229 5,491 3,926,252 | 12,884,370, 483 3, 282 
IB Tits een Sipe Reso eee 20,564 121, 477, 288 5,907 151,764 655, 173, 628 4,317 
HOLES Roce a eo ee eee 239, 219 662, 472,508 2,769 1,975,381 | 4,094,475,717 2,073 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadianannds ese pore es 46,966 53,410, 346 1,137 657, 650 571,120, 106 868 
British’ os. hae ee — — _—. 39, 821 5,718, 334 144 
Orel gNiake 5a ee ete ee eters 115,960 53,499, 320 461 3,161,004 | 1,117,247,581 353 
1956 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian 2:6 anaes 329,413 | 2,010,864, 403 6,104 || 4,070,464 | 14,295, 274,819 ORO le 
British ca eee. 24,396 154,740,111 6, 343 167,491 CESS LY 4,633 
HOPELET ome tease et eee 274, 157 916,533,176 8,343 || 2,132,126 | 4,786,009,610 2,245 
Industrial Policies— 
@anadian theese coe hee ie 43,797 50, 650, 450 1,156 653, 418 580, 676, 297 889 
Bri Cish ss iisach, me aae eee ahs — — a 37,595 5,302, 185 141 
Foreignd :oscaet nda tera 74,527 34, 628, 743 465 || 3,017,999 | 1,081,932,330 358 
6.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada 1954-56 
1954 1955 1956 
Type of Insurer Policies | Policies | Death | Policies | Policies | Death | Policies | Policies | Death 
Exposed Ter- Rate | Exposed Ter- Rate | Exposed Ter- Rate 


to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk by Death} 1,000 Risk by Death} 1,000 Risk by Death} 1,000 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, 
OLCINALY 2 eee eee 5,694,739] 29,975 5.3 | 5,934,497) 30,641 5.2 | 6,228,005) 32,531 5.2 
All companies, 
ANGisthia eee eee 3,998,290] 30,222 (AOA BEA Se e7Alnl 7.6 | 3,799,191 30, 895 8.1 
Fraternal benefit 
Societicss. ernie 356, 231 3, 826 10.7 362,670 3,878 108% 371, 406 3,994 10.8 
Totals...:... 5... 10,049,260} 64,023 6.4 |10,232,552] 64,230 6.3 |10,398,602| 67,420 6.5 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 7 and 8 cover only life insurance companies under 
federal registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. 
The figures for British and foreign companies apply to their assets, liabilities and 
operations in Canada only, but assets and liabilities, income and expenditure of Canadian 
companies arise in part from business abroad. 
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7.—Total Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Life Insurance Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Insurance 


Companies 1954-56. 


Norr.—Owing to a change in actuarial practice, these figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier 


years published in previous issues of the Year Book. 


Assets and Liabilities 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 

PA SGCES 2 Oe ee Roles er re ree fale ee DE De Elche Ths teorelite: sha ohes beens 5,872,374, 293 | 6,278, 437,331 6,669, 605, 421 
TEVOTRG Ehsan ory Bact OUR iets MIRE Ire AES on pier cies SNe gene oar 3,371,666,730 | 3,399,239, 159 3,382, 818, 042 
SILL TEL is heey eerec elles She eine gprdia ahaa eRe ft Remar Mian Sd Aran nici rcace Ch cc oma a a raat 331,818,541 331,109,151 355,444,914 
Morteave loans onreal estate... cassia: ie ---- cbc + ve ee eee 1,575,364, 303 1,907,768, 012 2, 228,944,199 
‘Agreements of salevor realestates..,.220- ce oot siete oa wv elsiale ee 4,636,000 6, 273, 664 5,674, 120 
Aa CST AT ON a Bere noe ead oe cc cere cote Fees ate eatorenstctnens 135,805, 198 157, 322,383 185,787,700 
Waollstenalaloansras cc cgoee ee ake ate Sele re beter anes ohne 38,007 41,651 54,711 
HAO VALAIS Seber rete crisis cen eee ree masa eh scchaede wyaiticnsrare onesie 286,752,514 299,009, 095 320, 413, 469 
(BSNS i tesa Rahat A cet: RR net peers nse ESI Se are ail oa 52,417,517 60,308, 475 64, 047,524 
Investment income; due and accrued atiyo..5 6. sekilsaicces cee: 52,592, 860 56, 102,418 59,609,374 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 52,918,176 53, 263,727 56,435,022 
@Ophoreassetsrania tts. toads bee ee lee eile stedeeeeeeees 8,364, 447 7,999,596 10,376,346 

PDEA LTRS, O8 a tt iia oe lie Ong AO 9. -t tees NE Gin CRI ES eee eae 5, 565,330,860 | 5,924,339, 215 6,285,301, 743 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..............-eeeeeeee- 4,681,968, 128 4,980, 295,198 5,277,270, 480 
Outstanding claims under contracts...............00seeceeee 47, 259,594 50,000, 896 54,504, 703 
Strange beara ea TUNG sce Bee ean oe ae eo Oo eee eee Aeon Oiled anor 836, 103, 138 894,043, 121 953, 526, 560 

SEE Wi Shan Coc os SUA BE Ree Oe pot ad ROSTERS chao DRONE IL seis Eserccy recta 294,317,623 340,670,776 370, 620, 688 

Chyathalligcod en eiG ini hese seen cmumeopU Sues Bbococontboocons nome 12,725,810 13, 427,340 13,682,990 

British Companies 

INGSOCESS I ee eo See TE IE TD NON US Beye Geta ee 235,473, 069 263,895,518 284,339,559 
ROS Be oes ek, Deseo cae alae ne a rap ecera lies seats tales wines lelelevett 152,973,015 159, 830, 131 161, 069, 833 
(SOX OUe ST co, 5 Ne Rarer Re eR Aa) Sram ges Fire PCa oS er re 34,910, 432 44,689,551 49,650,673 
Moricace loans on realestate inca. ce ale eosin eiieia- sn 33,780, 769 45,580,976 59,066,079 
ETC STATOR ee ian ee bead ice cis Satore’ o teotas eere 2,972,220 3,769,415 3, 823,933 
Ole VaLOAUSH Aierere tiara e erst tits gas eiseneitie rerers ciebors state stenet enone ot 4,397,106 4,805, 767 5,569,502 
CYST. > go palace Meer depart a a As elt Ny fe tet A oc W Rr AL oe: 4, 427,669 Sr hoo. 208 2,776,569 
Investment income, due and accrued.............2..00 eee eee 816,737 816,565 939, 666 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations... 1,090, 467 1,143,406 1,295,972 
(GY HIER CCIE im ons a8 SR i ee Oa Pe un Siena ocr Rratn ae’ 104, 654 126,504 147,332 

LDTENTS LAV Coie se othe, pte als ee ee er ae te are tt ati Mere ea 194,749,936 _ 224,542,319 258, 508, 138 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force............ee.+eeeeee- 191,060, 034 220,565,756 252,810,542 
Outstanding claims under contracts............--.eseeeeeeeee 1,036,304 1,083, 698 2,203,921 
Shinabasy Tey ORC Seeiadiogedncesersota doogh o taddon Jb cdeDcOOeonK 2,653,598 2,892,865 3,493,675 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada...........secceeeeeee 40,723,133 39,353, 199 25,831,421 

Foreign Companies 

IRGSCUR Re Ee et oe eres tC erite mae Rese ee teen 1,218,197,749 | 1,269,803,893 1, 248,135, 204 
I SYSING fi sh ceRROS GLRSH! obec ta RE reo SiO eee Eiic dU ar he. deirnote cho chiside ts 967,713,422 976,991,572 919,065,711 
Saved aso ae edad ace stele GERARD Ie RaPPIORE HER ceri eh a EOE acter cas 802, 500 2,040, 000 1,920,000 
Mortgage loans on real estate..........0 00... sees cence cece eee 164, 322,057 191,872,727 232,349,015 
1 Brey bo STHY ROS SORSRNS> & Hepat beat Acomicanr Aes Se eR OVI lohan chet ars onc as Leica 2359, 017 2,967,693 
JEeiieni a OP ceg. pak eros aeameueeice Baie soni ttalolsidioe tatnton auiitncos 56,982,533 58,564, 638 61, 803, 000 
GIS be ape hats UR A cae men Ts ga he AU ie le AR esi Aah NPL eR 9,429,727 11,922,796 10,752,445 
Investment income, due and accrued................--+0000: 12,395,780 12,008, 391 13, 430, 502 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations.. 5,388, 138 4,928,429 5,714,077 
AO UNGTIASS CHS Er a ee ee SEE a arom ete ale 34,079 115, 623 132,761 

1B EAS PUG PAS ao “alee A ie Drs eg gett Oe Eocee ican fe A A 1, 082,959,747 | 1,142,302,030 1,203,509, 722 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.............0..2e eee ee 1,001,310, 698 1,053,975, 949 1,109,151, 162 
Outstanding claims under contracts...............00.eceeeees 7,786, 692 8,371,379 9,568,572 
Siuave lair bee ON GSS marmennetg Camere ors mocat conma ome ASUS aAaa. 73, 862,357 79,954,702 84,789,988 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada...............+-0-0-- 135, 238, 002 118,501, 863 44,625,482 


eee a 


1A detailed classification of assets of Canadian companies will be found in the Report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, Vol. I. 2 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which 
the total book value of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where 
applicable). 3 At market values. 
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8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of Canadian Life Insurance Companies under Federal 
Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada of British and Foreign Life 


Insurance Companies 1954-56. 


Nors.—Owing to a change in actuarial practice, these figures are not strictly comparable with those for 


earlier years published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Revenue 


Insurance premiums and annuity considerations 
Investment income 
Sundry items 


Expenditure 
Claims incurred 


Taxes, licences and fees 
Commissions and general expenses 
Sundry items 


Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure 
Net capital gain on investments 
Other credits to surplus (net) 
Net increase in special reserves 
Special increase in actuarial reserve 
Dividends to shareholders 


Revenue 


Expenditure 
Claims incurred 
Taxes, licences and fees 
Commissions and general expenses 
Other expenditure 
Dividends to policyholders 


Excess of revenue over expenditure 


Revenue 


Expenditure 
Claims incurred 
Taxes, licences and fees 
Commissions and general expenses 
Other expenditure 
Dividends to policyholders 


Excess of revenue over expenditure 


Principal Items 


Canadian Companies 
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Dividends to policyholders 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders 
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ee 
i 
i 
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see eee erro ere ee eer eeeeeeeseee reese eeseeesroresererosess 


Insurance premiums and annuity considerations 
Investment income 
Sundry items 


ee ey 
seco eer oe eee oer ee eres eee ere rer eee reseeeese 


Hee ee meee ene wees esresesesreer eee reer ee reeresseeeees 
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Foreign Companies 


Se emcee ere eee eee reer eres esos rr esr eeesresereeresesesesese 


Insurance premiums and annuity considerations. 
Investment income 
Sundry items 


eee eee meee eto ree ere reese ereesseseseesseeese 


eee meee eee ere ee eee eee eee eer oe er eereseseseeseeeees 


seme sewer reer eee eer eee eeesesesesereresrssrereeeeeeesss 


Te ee eae eee ee wee eee eee eee eer ee eeeeeeeereeeese 


rs 


er 


ee eC Ce ee rr Cr ee er er rs 


CM ae me ee Me Yet Ya er at Ie May Yc Dae ak Set ar eT 


1954 


920, 446, 519 
668, 573, 802 
224, 148, 030 

27,724, 687 


875,547,083 
306, 200, 035 
292,477, 293 
16,332,731 
138, 145,005 
46,301, 207 
63, 418, 115 
12,672,697 


44,899, 436 
1,732,060 
2,798,277 

—2, 868,585 


—15, 792,592 


—2,525, 088 
28, 243, 508 


44,113, 635 
35,556,317 
8,023, 213 
534, 105 


18, 160,555 
9,548, 482 
343, 826 

6, 151, 692 
691,431 
1,425,124 


25,953,080 


207,116,134 
154,999, 433 
44,429,578 
7,687, 123 


136, 603, 748 
70, 064, 235 
3,106,920 
36, 080, 199 
7, 487, 273 
19, 865, 121 


70,512,386 


1955 


995,544, 068 
719,881, 207 
246, 248,673 

29,414, 188 


945, 260, 087 
323, 181,859 
321,052, 491 
18,984, 460 
150, 465, 249 
48,635,875 
70,525,717 
12,414, 436 


50, 283,981 
9,978,060 
6, 283, 794 

—1, 675,318 


—15, 333, 472 


—3, 183,891 
46,353, 154 


50,399, 004 
40, 447, 928 
9,239,343 
711,733 


20,757,514 
10, 631, 587 
391,801 
6,874,757 
467,397 
2,391,972 


29,641, 490 


218,858, 547 
164, 267,699 
45, 868, 654 
8,722,194 


147,913, 683 
75, 856, 746 
3,552,501 
38, 623, 304 
7,661,931 
22,219, 201 


70,944, 864 


1956 


1,056, 775,813 


758,619,224 
270, 454, 649 
27,701,940 


1, 002, 652, 421 


349, 072,338 
328, 052, 231 
20, 260, 986 

164,929, 268 
50,745,716 

81,178,919 

8,412,963 


54,123,392 
5,708,517 
—1,811,073 


—13, 755,598 
—10, 904,848 


—3, 403,835 
29,956,555 


58,304,361 
46,651,341 
11,043,121 

609, 899 


27,410, 445 
14,396,371 
439, 636 
8,330,419 
766, 102 
3,477,917 


30,893,916 


235,823,146 
176,614,651 
49,989, 480 
9,219,015 


164,341, 693 
81,958,540 
4,175,255 
45,013, 227 
8,615,035 
24,579, 636 


71,481,453 


Subsection 4.—Life PSE kee Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. 
Table 9 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies by 
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Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
relating to all business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign 
societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide 
the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each 
society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the 
Society of Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the 
actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund. The statistics of the first section of Table 9 
relate to the 16 Canadian societies reporting to the Department of Insurance of the Federal 
Government, of which only one does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not previously been 
licensed by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. Of 
both classes of societies, 32 transacted business in Canada during 1956; two of the societies 
do not grant life insurance benefits. 


9.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Federal Department of Insurance 1954-56 


Item 1954 1955 1956 


Canadian Societies 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 


Summary— 
IPremarMynCOMe ve. 2 etic ks fe. Kosta Lame teen. $ 2,935,749 2,959, 276 3,420, 452 
NOME OTS AT Messe Meer co oa irae eto aie $ 8,229,450 3,372,010 8,421,129 
New certifieates effected .o:.. ic sscck asst de veeescocecece. No. 24, 437 22,673 26,157 
$ 83, 152,586 40,176,418 46,481,330 
Gertifieates:in:force: Dee.'31.% .. aiden es cos otiek dee een No. 214,069 213, 264 224, 187 
$ 203 , 898, 002 215,050, 782 238,087, 472 
Certificates ceased as claims...|. ..c¢d0sscec+cseeseceecss No. 3.005 2,987 3,066 
$ 2,544, 168 2,431,194 2,544, 066 

$ $ $ 

BATS OSE Rg Bata 0 0 AS ea PEA enn lh, RR 107,077, 460 112,008,594 118, 214, 286 
MREAUP SAUCE Se tee oe cc cee ce ae ed rae ee 5,008, 479 4, 886,953 4,657,906 
Real estate held under agreements of sale................... 731,529 707, 933 752,791 
WeGrsOONTeALOSGale see wale cl Seo eae coe oe Cann tee ee 10,539, 654 11,023, 159 13,188,424 
Pouecy: loansiang Hens! s.. cock cc odes» Saeee a ho CNA o Ree 4,016, 226 4,107,531 4,202,091 
Bonds debentures and stocks.. jcc ee eee ones Sone 83,085,531 86,610,561 91,752,653 
GENS] Baits aire Sie Wa ial ea rer aie sap labia reek, a) oe 18 eae 1,758, 584 2,698,276 1,461,695 
Interest and rents due or accrued..............ccccceccececes 732,106 751,279 819,744 
Outstanding and deferred premiums and contributions....... 890,058 1,122,173 1,263,350 
OES Sei Ein SSIES ca nee ae 25 a AE un eo 9 oa 315, 293 100, 729 115, 632 
LEED LEE) Gee oe Se ci oat eS son aU cn ee 95,500,017 99,849,317 106, 461,553 
Reserve under contracts in force................ccc cece cease 85,075, 664 87,744,278 92,075, 848 
Orta rancdingrclalmng s\n. ssn. con eae ee ea 40,302 456, 348 468, 822 
SIs te ee oe oe a ee Te en aoe oR 9,984,051 11,648,691 13,916, 883 
MRCUMIN Cree ae NTN Ss cio bance Nat eo lee civen< 17,041,639 19,499,093 20, 763,777 
LEQ ETETS AE ENP A a oy Se te oc 6,101, 848 6,049, 680 7,735,412 
Received for expense purpOses.............00cccecceeceeeeees 5,629, 688 7,071, 185 7,240,359 
HnLEKeSiIROMeN LS te ve Sc ace Behe En Re ee eres eta cloaue hoe. c 3,958, 353 4,171,103 4,351,710 
PHOT TEE EMIT. EEE NLL Ree) ee a eee. ee: 1,351,750 2,207,125 1,436, 296 
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9.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Federal Department of Insurance 1954-56—concluded 


Item 


Canadian Societies—concluded 


Expenditure’... . Masucdiese Merete ns rae hen: gee 
Benefits paid under certificates..... 2... 0. nce cece eee tees 
Fixpenses.\, yea owe 2+ oat cmsensespromair sabi aac eee oe 
Othenmdishbursemien terre ce citar cert recievers si eroia ort te ceeetel one 

Bxcess of income OVEr CXpeNAUre. ses. ones oe elee oe le selsles se 

Foreign Societies 
Summary— 
Pre mumicinGOM Greece rarer cheat oe er orale oes Sees $ 
Benéfiteiataiin2 iNRiit 10. sla. Ak. Seas Rs $ 
INewacentiicatessemeckedim a cc. ameter serie erica ers No. 
$ 
Certificatesan torce Dec, oll y.ccueses eee eee eer No. 
$ 
Gertificatesyeeasedsas claims ey wens te aciqact be crestns N & 

ASSObSee: is tesrrdnacc eee ested Se a ee EES ae eee 
1 Beret Were eae eed ei OS Se OaRe BC eINaan sob oe Siactain.5 
JOR y OU KEE SANK Brin eBid ais Ab Asis 6 GOGO Uw Gon y Shad diol 
Poliey loans: and. liemetiass. Pict a leeerue sc oes Sele iefavere niece oe 8 che 
Bonds, debentures anGsstOCks on sa. reer lteter i 
(OLAS 0 amet PR rac Ne PR I oe oe ROI gis Glen ieee tas 


Interest and rents due or accrued............+..e+s:-2eeeeeee 
Outstanding and deferred premiums and contributions....... 
On tg bret ee, te ee oad nee Gaia OmeES AAO mamm aaa ci: 


Dlabilities ceil eae ose ce oe Ee EER ole ces ons eegtosio nt eiasvarets 
Resemvcuindencontractsiinl 1OLGe avaseeme dee cists eres isis 
Outstanding claimsmacecee rine ee ert chiar rete 
OGG Tyaaese eee I ois Se Shanoe oie OES Ole NEE pees ieee ere 


| NOUGAT Se eie ee om RN  hl e  E O a en INTER GONG O GIG TOS 
Pe TMT Sse cee ese er cree eee es eee abe we alr oraitolie "okasGaiegie a anol, he 
Received Lorexpense PULPOSES eres cer «ils etsesleincrasicrd rains 
Interest and ren tseee eee miele scares oo obs wine Caeretans avers 
COTO a etre Rite cusr eae sl lol woaneterauee eno ccseetbers Cuceeriaeeyedn sleselenetar nlarOtetays 


EX DEN GIturne. aise: sat oe ee eae ate sleek ie etrstalaisie els 
Benefits paid under: certificates. so... one e seen 
| Dy-govaats (sis Mache ae ergs Sic eek pein Uo eon ee 6 cokorgs Goat anciy ad c.de 
Otheumdisbursements nose aoe Ce iae isin eae ac on «ctor 


EXxcess of income.over expenditure sn. seme oso < cte el ee eels ee 


1954 


12,555,745 
6,618, 684 
5, 764,933 

172,128 


4,485,894 


3, 432,513 
2,538,993 
8,734 
15,583,002 
119, 360 


143, 644, 104 


1,416 
1,596,093 


$ 


40,276, 083 
952,595 
317,475 

2,139,629 
34, 842, 897 
1,379, 880 
320,327 
323, 280 


33, 752,100 
30, 693,815 
518,519 
2,539, 766 


8,132, 960 
4,956, 239 
1,313,950 
1, 250, 117 

612, 654 


4,793, 746 
3, 436, 299 
888 , 356 
469,091 


3,339,214 


1955 


14, 091, 687 
6,808,940 
7,049,061 

233,686 


5, 407, 406 


3, 666, 533 
2,435, 430 
8, 829 
18,349, 594 
122,197 
150, 844, 516 
1,419 
1,447,618 


$ 


41,138, 912 
952,595 
432,332 

2,356, 563 
35, 304, 760 
1, 429, 006 
343, 158 
320,498 


35, 633, 433 
32, 298, 849 
580, 839 
2,753,745 


8,419,127 
5,240, 503 
1,314, 206 
1,270,595 

593, 823 


4,852,120 
3,391,021 
983 , 277 
477 , 822 


3,567,007 


1956 


14, 439,860 
6, 801, 783 
7,402,530 

235,547 


6,323,917 


3,735,058 
2,631,055 
5 


21,153, 609 
124,758 
161,188,548 
1,447 


1,534, 103 


$ 


40,746, 405 
952,595 
1,176,584 
2,574,379 
34,080,021 
1, 250, 264 
368, 875 
339, 862 

3, 825 


37,586, 413 
34,014, 242 
572, 687 
2,999, 484 


8,837, 182 
5,390, 553 
1, 456, 058 
1,367,495 

623, 076 


5,272,598 
3,720, 121 
1,023,908 

528, 569 


3,564,584 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Registered 
Canadian Companies 


Tables 10 and 11 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 1954 
and 1955, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the currencies 
in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian dollars, mainly at 
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par rates of exchange, for the countries concerned, but there are several exceptions where, 
for purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign currencies at rates 
other than par, particularly where the current rate differs substantially from the par rate. 
Approximately 70 p.c. of all such business in force was written in United States currency 
and 16 p.c. in sterling. From another standpoint approximately 25 p.c. was written in 
currencies of Commonwealth countries outside Canada and 75 p.c. in currencies of foreign 
countries. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under Federal Government registration 
at Dec. 31, 1955, had life insurance in force amounting to $7,892,914,084 in countries outside 
Canada. Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian amounted to $7,845,488,568 
and the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of non-Canadian 
business transacted in Canadian currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, 
including annuity business, the Commonwealth and foreign investments of Canadian life 
insurance companies as at Dec. 31, 1955 amounted to $2,226,851,749. As the business in 
force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 31, 1955 amounted to $17,401,229,498, the 
total business on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, amounted to $25,294,143,582. 
Thus over 31 p.c. of the total business in force. was outside Canada. 


10.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force of Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) operating under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 
by Company 1954 and 1955. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force Dee. 31 
Year and | 
Company é a 
ommon- 5 ommon- c 
wealth oe Total wealth Ret gn Total 
Currencies MIT EReLeS Currencies UFrencres 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1954 

Alliance Nationale...... — -- — — 3,492, 225 3,492, 225 
Ganad ais Wits SO: 21,819,084 66, 023,798 87, 842, 882 169,864,935} 395,220,365 565,085, 300 
C@onmmercial.....05 s<.tooe2 — — — — , 000 35, 000 
Confederation...-......... 17, 503, 323 52,177,496 69, 680, 819 157,593, 040 248,542,797 406, 135, 837 
Contmental72.55stsc: — — — 22,767 106,318 129,085 
Oien, eRe Ae aes ae 10,003, 608 81,651,052 91,654, 66C 79,069,387 373, 657, 487 452,726, 874 
DOMIMIONS os... 2.8. hee 1,390,626 17, 247, 490 18,638, 11€ 11,653, 899 112,278,972 123, 932, 871 
Dom. of Canada General 350, 755 —_ 350, 75E 3, 244, 253 3,000 yr = O83 
ft WaAtoOne bn. Les. ene —_— —_ — 12,500 3008 15, 833 
repute bles he tke oc. — — — — 128,379 128,379 
Great-West... econ. ors _ 210, 226, 202 210, 226, 202 79,154 872,007, 447 872,086, 601, 
lm perial 27s. 56 os eae ee 15,854,081 2,595, 498 18, 449,579 91,252,854 41,441,708 132, 694, 562 
Mondonees <= ok ogee —_— 393,615 393,618 —_— 6, 156,093 6,156,093 
Manufacturers........... 66,349,799 75,085, 165 141, 434, 964 380, 301 , 382 561,118, 732 941,420,114 
MEPL e seh es tue hic ess: 81,985 _— 81,985 2,206, 400 41,111 25-247, oll 
MOnareh. hoes ake ee — 105,985 105,985 — 324, 507 324,507 
Montréalicst sooth! .6 ots — —_ — 204,365 328, 036 532,401 
Martnale (4 Pees <a 406, 283 406, 283 826, 685 18, 685, 354 19,512,039 
IN ULOR Els Grou: fatteo torch svatccals 3,500,671 1, 484, 989 4,935, 660 10,719, 206 4,103,947 14, 823, 153 
North American........ 3,885, 504 22, 886, 959 26,772, 463 16,725, 935 105, 142,753 121,868, 688 
Nombhern...c< 621.064.4082 — 2,361, 478 2,361,478 58, 850 19,029, 927 19,088,777 
Sauvegarde *s, 3 Se. ey. — — a — 5,000 5,000 
Shit yee a 131,319, 819 320,055,713 451,375,532 967,008,173] 2,475,346,001| 3,442.354,174 
Western atin vittelece ede. -— — — — 54, 936 54,936 
Totals, 1954........ 272,059,255) 852,651,723) 1,124,710,978| 1,890,843, 785] 5,237, 253,428] 7,128,097, 213 
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10.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force of Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) operating under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 


by Company 1954 and 1955—concluded. 


Insurance Effected 


Insurance in Force Dec. 31 


Common- Bas 
wealth Fees Total 
Currencies u ae 
$ $ $ 

— 3,424, 845 3,424, 845 
188, 114, 258 455,473, 137 643,587,395 
— 35,000 35,000 
170, 153, 654 286,192,488 456,346, 142 
22,637 104,414] - 127,051 
81,483,378 446, 449, 666 527,933,044 
Top 2onood 124,006,515 137,131,912 
3,516, 396 3,000 3,519,396 
12,500 3,333 15, 833 
— 93, 567 93,567 
107,070} 1,004, 024,365) 1,004,131, 435 
90,988,983 42,064,379 133, 053,362 
— 7,055, 871 7,055. 871 
433,363,045 642,380,994] 1,075,744, 039 
1,409,742 55,962 1,465, 704 
— 348,935 348 , 935 
186, 264 296,565 482,829 
721,531 19,817,721 20,539, 252 
13,299, 443 5, 606, 932 18,906,375 
20,180, 156 131,636, 153 151,816,309 
45,717 21, 231, 587 21,277,304 
_ 5,000 5,000 
954, 484,015} 2,683,913,017) 3,638,397,032 
— 50, 936 50,936 


Year and 
Company “ 
ommon- - 
wealth a abet Total 
Currencies wT CBeIeS 
$ $ $ 
1955 

Alliance Nationale...... — -= a 
Canadian ron sie ners 27,722,218 74,620, 408 102, 342, 626 

Commerciall Ait... — — — 
Confederatvones eee ee 20,927,621 62,924,932 83, 852,553 

Continental. .7 5. er — — — 
CrOWN foie ste whe: woh een 9,325,997 95,342,211 104, 668, 208 
AP OMMNTON geet iece as 1,691,593 18,077,925 19,769,518 
Dom. of Canada General 499, 430 499, 430 

Te Watomte sco ae eer — — _ 

Riquitalblenaye: coum eee _— _— = 
Great-West.......0....0; — 158,784, 651 158,784.651 
Impertalie.nnccs cee 16,057,702 2,856,778 18,914, 480 
Londonditncien nye es _ Ie (ile eo ote 
Manufacturers........... 68,943,295 112,761,401 181,704, 696 
Maritime sn eee ce 79,644 15,000 94,644 
Monarche®. «epson —_ 36, 103 36, 108 

Montreal: ccisce a. Secu —_ _ _ 
MAletialeee cocctccie niente —_— 2,229,378 2,229,378 
Nationale me ae neeoee 3,617, 463 1,920,173 5,537, 636 
North American........ 4,031, 193 28, 248, 533 32,279,726 
Northerner ocee ere oe — 3,087,376 3,087,376 

Sauvevarden. nace once — = = 
Suii-fe- te deeedie atraeed 145,573,084 296,378,927 441,952,011 

Westerns =. so-e.e eee _ _ _— 
Totals, 1955........ 298,469,240! 858,655,368) 1,157,124, 608 


1,971, 214,186) 5,874, 274,382) 7,845,488, 568 


11.—_Life Insurance Effected and in Force of Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) operating under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 


by Currency 1954 and 1955. 


1954 1955 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
ehh Currencies................. 272,059,255 | 1,890,848, 785 298, 469, 240 1,971, 214,186 
oundas— 
Sterling: (sete. fer coed ee ene otros eek 168, 437, 900 1,249, 234, 830 183, 663, 795 1,290,641, 849 
AUStLAlIA St Reon hae. who oe ee — 31,368 -— 31,368 
British West Indies and Bermuda........ 9,016,610 63,671,503 10, 528, 023 72,351,055 
NortherntRihodesianes- ce an ets ee nee 644, 490 1,021,389 534, 380 1,485, 877 
South: Africas seer 135 inn ins eels ieee 46, 265, 257 251,694,044 53,092,945 PTE SY ees tris! 
Southernannodesiaat. ee tetera 5,184, 706 15,686, 465 6,397,371 20,516,983 
Dollars— 
British: Honduras: 2%. cise eee aces ae 32, 870 736, 424 43,775 726,599 
British West Indies, Bermuda and British 
Gutand eee oak he eet Pee 15,271,909 95,353, 426 18,318,584 102,541,592 
Hong Koneeeen er cto aeons tee 1,050,902 10, 437, 822 1,169,123 10,691, 108 
MalavanS traits gcc 1s eteevet eaters etae 6,070,069 28, 273, 809 5, 104, 694 27,033, 855 
Rupees— 
Cav lon saree ee tron tee eee eteaitct ne 4, 888,048 36,073,096 4,747,016 35,586,126 
NGA 4S 5d. EES REO Sc eee etree 10,248,360 118, 276, 496 10,964,094 108, 881, 654 
PalkistantHr rc. Wie ae eee erarera costes _ 1,459,790 — 1,059,083 
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11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force of Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) operating under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 
by Currency 1954 and 1955—concluded. 


1954 1955 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 

Shillings— 
ISCAS noeliy Cop ee berets, BRA ied ae Bae 4,948, 134 18, 893,323 3,905, 440 22,295, 864 
Foreigm Currencies......................0.. 852,651,723 | 5,237,258, 428 858, 655, 368 5,874,274, 382 
PS AEE AT AM) os cB sca dae wide ollie kas + 164, 446 —- 150,977 
Olivares Ven EZUCIA) inca: cis od seers 2,922,892 35, 272, 671 2,283,193 33,193, 201 
Condobas, @Nicaragua)s:. 290... 5. 2ee. tele oe. —_ 7,907 — 7,907 
Dollars (United States of America)......... 809,620,799 | 4,870,277,695 816,631,795 5,505, 143, 354 
HEGANCH -CHIPANCE Meet <rsrcis arose SES oe vee — 13,946 — 11,470 
HM rancsiCswabZenland)\..< cioccc foc cake cewwonie _ 7,280 — 7,280 
Gurlderss(Netherlands) ) cicccc4 teen wc can oon — 622, 805 _ 554,373 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............ 1,191,635 12,340,377 1,591, 162 12,378,445 
Koatsnt(Burma) Sy Fee Saeko) Be Bere Be — 675.653 _— 472,775 
IPESOSMATUENOING ie tncck onions hhc oe ee 583, 438 15,681,666 804, 157 11,171,523 
Pesoue(Ghileyeiircs csc cree en ones —— 137.989 ~ 358 
IPesOsk (OlOMMNGIa) S206. 6 stcchousew kom need core oa 6,090, 208 22,656,944 5,963,418 25,068,014 
Wesosn@nna) Se Bae, She ods ee ene 19,194, 409 169, 157,985 16,090,779 170,770, 522 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)............... 1,134,574 1,407, 481 2,624,305 4,246, 898 
PCR OTs NL CKIECO) heroin circtrurer nies Seu eee 1,488, 768 9,840,570 1,400, 854 10, 179.534 
Pesos edippimes). Siedacacd. « «hos eee eee 8,962,915 57,901,086 8,375,801 60.066, 402 
IPOUNTSACLID Vb dary monte ties ok bee blos ce cette ~- 28,760,395 — 25,973,544 
ROUnUa CSAC erie: oko, cmcetien are 1,462,085 7,148,396 2,889,904 9,858,314 
PRU 1 SY AINGLON SIA) 'az-ccas3/5 at's a excess w ese hogs ase vs _ 4,964,415 — 4,821,021 
DOSS OLID Herc tenets ek Fiorsaire chine eres — 204, 566 — 189,351 
GSS AW GPE ASE WAIN IES 4 7 ty tector R RAMEE ans irs oem — 9,155 — 9,119 
Grand Totalss.)... goo. seks: eek 1,124,710,978 | 7,128,097,213 | 1,157,124, 608 7,845, 488, 568 


Subsection 6.—Total Registered Life Insurance in Canada and Business 
of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 12 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies and 
fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada of these 
organizations, as shown in Table 1, p. 1166, total business, domestic and external, of all 
Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be obtained. Again adding 
the business in Canada of British and foreign companies and fraternal societies, a grand 
total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada and of the life insurance business abroad 
of Canadian organizations; this total is shown in Table 13. 


12.—Business of Registered Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies 
Abroad 1954-56 


Norts.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 1, p. 1166. 


Tice Premiums Claims New Policies Insurance in 
© Received Paid! Effected Force Dec. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
1954 
Canadian Life Companies— 
PROVE T Mee cleat of tae? ena ety. acd eles ene 225,631,138 84,382, 122 1,126,942, 476 7,178,548, 235 
TEA VOMIT 121 Cp eh oe eh oe RO ele 2 2 2 2 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— : 
eH temb. ct te weaker anc d ad aa clita rene. 1,728,270 2,109,319 31,631,393 145,020,975 
OMAN eat hek TPs oe hc cries coon ROSE cts 2 2 2 2 
Totals, 1904s rr ea 227,309, 408 86,491, 441 1,158,573, 869 7,323,569, 210 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 2 None reported. 
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12.—Business of Registered Canadian Life Companies and Fraternai Societies 
Abroad 1954-56—concluded 


It Premiums Claims New Policies Insurance in 
em Received Paid! Effected Force Dee. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
1955 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Hederalinio cere een oe ae eee ean: OEE: 238,518, 828 89,068, 814 1,157,761, 485 7, 892,914,084 
Provincial «ok Sa eee ee 2 2 2 2 
Canadian [Fraternal Societies— 
Hederalle ...:.d See a en ote CO Ane 1,516, 471 2,069,755 47,740,768 176, 256, 653 
IPRONANCIAL I berate ae ee he 2 2 2 2 
Totalssig 5s cle ee tee ince 240, 035, 299 91,138,569 | 1,205,502, 253 8,069,170, 737 
1956 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Wederalite os csbee aa ty aes osc 8 ee Re ace 245,960,782 88,643,546 1,268, 633,072 8,723,055, 155 
Provincial See. es ae 2 2 2 2 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
RM ecderslews.\x- eRe ate te wa cs aoa ete 2,597, 436 1,990,584 64,585,354 212,831,013 
IPPOVANCIAI +: 40.4 eae ore ee 2 2 2 2 
Motals, 19568 245648... 2 Se es eae 248, 558, 218 90,634,180 | 1,333,218, 426 8,935,886, 168 
1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 2 None reported. 


13.—Total Registered Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad 1954-56 


Aten Premiums Claims New Policies Insurance in 
Received Paid! Effected Force Dec. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
1954 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Rederal ser fi. . Dee ey Se SR SO 550, 785, 146 188,852,712 | 2,949,951, 433 22,944, 464, 625 
JERR Oni LTE Mae AIRS AS SSR OEE we OO aeRO Tr 19,346, 808 4, 836,033 216, 767, 245 905, 666, 342 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Hiecderal ic ae uohh a eptaka acre reese ee ae 4,664,019 4,536,723 64,783,979 348,918,977 
Provincial a Watt eer dena ee nee ee 8,496, 048 4,096,304 64, 152,034 384,517,148 
Britishiitercompanies. nee ake ie 14, 145, 587 3, 893, 600 104,306, 211 596,756,619 
Horeronaliercomlpanlessn ss eemeeenn eee eerie 147,110, 217 46,117,566 729,407,173 6,771,905, 859 
Foreign fraternal societies................+++- Sao olS fiO2AUDO 15, 583, 002 143, 644, 104 
Grand Totals, 1954 ................. 747,980,338 254,064,993 | 4,144,951,077 | 32,095,873, 674 
1955 
Canadian Life Companies— 
PeGera te aha tee ine 3s nc Meee baie aie beta chine 585,926,546 197,022,025 | 3,306,812, 466 25, 294, 143, 582 
Provincialig neem: eee tec eee 21,990,251 4,966,392 298, 889, 862 1,172,676, 819 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Federalth.28 05 Mae wa. 6 croton. Usb eine sere aay 4,475,747 4,503,792 87,917,186 391,307, 435 
Provincial SSR eee ees ae Oe ee U, 192) 322 3,554, 282 BPA Alike Ig lé! 324,910,970 
Britishsldercompaniesean eee eee eee ee 16, 528,219 3,717,408 124, 429, 637 691,660, 141 
Horeign lifeicompaniesias...t4.. at. ae noe 156, 162, 253 50,212,586 881,190, 245 7,358,681, 886 
Koreigniiraternal societies. ..4..e0d0. sas. ace oe. 3, 666,533 1,545, 636 18,349,594 150,844,516 
Grand Totals, 1955.................. 795,941,871 265,522,121 | 4,770,300,104 | 35,384, 225,349 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 
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13.—Total Registered Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad 1954-56—concluded 


Wen Premiums Claims New Policies Insurance in 
Received Paid! Effected Force Dec. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
1956 
Canadian Life Companies— 
UROL RUG 5 die: SRO eae EPL eR ees 623, 492,474 209, 622, 441 3,966,074,528 | 28,506,250, 140 
Provincial: 3\.re7< TTS SET SCTE 25,721,603 6,646,729 295, 303, 847 1,431,208, 139 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
LEXSf0 (ev lea odes 2m Oo 6,017,888 4,444,051 111, 066, 684 450,918, 485 
AArOVINGCIAL 4 Patek made otek Pee Mee sibs 7,361,057 Saleen 56, 217,329 348, 465,083 
Bribisnlile companies), eae. ad See eo ee ck 19,759, 474 5, 066, 155 159,182,181 819,968,279 
Horeign life;companies.. §......4.80c.lee sek oe oe 2 167, 432, 268 54, 806,973 1, 263, 144, 027 8,484, 252, 879 
Foreign fraternal societies..............20000- 3,735,058 1,620, 888 21,153, 609 161,188,548 
Grand Totals, 1956. ................. 853, 519, 822 285,929,990 | 5,872,142,205 | 40,202,251, 553 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


Most companies carrying on fire insurance in Canada also transact casualty insurance. 
At the end of 1956 there were 309 companies registered by the Federal Government to 
transact fire insurance (79 Canadian, 89 British and 141 foreign). Of that number, 
295 companies (73 Canadian, 88 British and 134 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. At the same date, there were 88 companies registered to transact 
casualty insurance but not fire insurance (17 Canadian, 6 British and 65 foreign). In 
addition to the number registered to transact casualty insurance, there were 23 fraternal 
benefit societies carrying on accident and sickness insurance. Also a certain amount of 
business is done by companies under provincial registration. These companies generally 
confine their operations to the province of incorporation but may be allowed to sell in- 
surance in other provinces. 


Table 14 shows the division of all business in this field and indicates that the bulk 
of it (about 85 p.c. of the net premiums written) is transacted by companies having Federal 
Government registration. The fire insurance business and the casualty insurance business 
of federally registered companies are treated separately in Subsections 1 and 3 following, 
but finances for these classes cannot be segregated and are therefore covered together in 
Subsection 4. Fire losses are shown in Subsection 2. 


14.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada 1955-56 


1955 1956 
Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
oe Written Incurred Written Incurred 
§ § $ § 
Fire Insurance 

Dominion registered companies...............0.00000- 146, 444, 845 77, 836, 245 155,506, 787 86,088, 850 
PTO MANGIA LSICANSCOS) ch ia fsfi ovalew oa sk «see ee es dade 15,071,988 9,299,116 16,068, 792 9,790,651 
In province by which incorporated................ 14, 327,644 8,928 , 877 15,212,026 9,182,170 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 744, 844 870,239 856, 766 608, 481 
NOLOV.GS MACON CLONER e rt fo Bee eA avec eae 6,408,710 7,727,080 7,929,385 7,224, 404 
ANTES Ciba Oy TR Detae ee RE RI Banas Behe Felth tes 167, 925,543 94,862,441 | 179,504,964 | 103,103,905 
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14.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada 1955-56—concluded 


1955 1956 
Item 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Casualty Insurance 

Dominion registered companies................eeeeee: 371,279,373 | 214,344,911 415,457,714 | 267,131,048 
Provincialelhicenseest) 44s. ae aa eee 24,355, 972 13,677,497 24, 423,092 14,412,804 
In province by which incorporated................ 22,165, 202 12,506,638 22,0387 ,214 12,614,206 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 2,190,770 1,170,859 2,385,878 1,798,598 
Lieyds, london) Ma) ad: i. een. G, ee 18, 151, 236 11,698,184 19,311,022 14,725,521 
Hraternal benefitisocietiesie.. 2s eene nee en 28,158,121 25,112,093 31,155, 462 28,211,295 
Totals, Casualty, 9. coi o.c.cas Sede ches 441,944,702 | 264,832,685 | 490,347,290 | 324,480,668 
Totals, Fire and Casualty................... 609,870,245 | 359,695,126 | 669,852,254 | 427,584,573 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The amount of fire insurance written has increased very rapidly in recent years, 
having more than doubled since the end of the War. The percentage of claims incurred 
to premiums written has remained fairly constant during the period, as shown in Table 15. 


15.—Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under Federal Registration, 
Decennially 1880-1940 and Annually 1941-56 


Norr.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 973, and for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, pp. 847- 


848 
CON Claims pate as Claas 
Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
- $ $ $ $ 
LESBO SA este Gh pictevesahlanejetese's 3,479,577} £060, O00 te td S80 wrnceeie's os ete ed ic 58,335,728 30,585,357 
LS00 sort. BORE ee 5,836,071} oy 206, 604 78S IOAG Ss 8 ate ee eas 68, 825, 470 35,379, 627 
1900 a..2i0 Stee 8,331,948} Lod LagDOG EM pe LOL ina as auceciety .e. 86,774,952 39,513,014 
LOLOS De Aare dae ee as te 18,725,531) _. 10,292 30320 1048)... eoe es ee 98,191,514 45,143,565 
1920) Ssnveca here Ge xe nee gmceiore 30,527,937 taewal,. 939,500 N - W94D ain ecusiavennceonkys 103 , 955, 183 46, 567,188 
EOOO: attest oh heeds shal ae 52,646,520 D0; 8279965. ISOS, , cca ketal eects « 115, 648, 449 58,524, 685 
po | eta ey ET Rana Bae 41,922,312 15 Be OSL ci. 5 cet eee eee eine 134, 496, 218 52,086,541 
Li tn, ee eer tes. 58 139,777,732 61,124,918 
TDS Peter trese ah. one amen ied 49,305,539 17, S14 32240 PlObG sos ce ee eee. sates 145, 937, 546 66, 787, 604 
1942 | ats Sal. oats Peas. ae 47,272,440 PU sOO0 0098) OHS 2 ec wr one ane cxiewials 148, 446, 105 70,445, 544 
GAS atnl a. Ades Gee ee eee 5 47,153,094 Sapleleeed We GOO s,s ..0 Ou anemic ae ua. 146, 444, 845 77,836, 245 
194d sd 22..'s acRS 5 RUNS ae. 55,027,051 OB sOZhs 080 WoalOOG Aces cera ect ee 155,506, 787 86, 088, 850 


ee eee ee ee ES ee 


1 Net premiums received. 


2 Net claims paid. 
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FIRE INSURANCE WRITTEN,EXCLUDING RENEWALS, BY COMPANIES 
UNDER FEDERAL REGISTRATION, 1940 —56 


MILLION DOLLARS 
160 


- The relationship of claims incurred to premiums written is shown by province in 
Table 16. 


16.—Fire Insurance in Canada by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 
under Federal Registration, by Province 1955 and 1956 
(Registered reinsurance deducted) 
Sss——=Ssaoa9m9M9@>a>qso>$90>°»°¢»;°»0¢0 SSS9oS 
Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
Year and Province — 


Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 


rc) rr (ad Pa, (ee ee 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1955 

Newfoundland? 22 3c25<.064456650- 402, 820 166,456 | 1,134,193 381, 265 469, 359 126,175 
Prince Edward Island............... 180,511 140, 756 350, 629 252,372 152,764 106, 876 
PETS NE oc ce aN slo A 52h im 9's. c ook os 1,709,009 767,201 | 2,419,166 | 1,158,157 | 1,357,703 954,596 
Nom BroneWiCk os... 5. ec ac. ses en cos 1,310,679 599,114 | 2,268,790 | 1,087,864 | 1,394,415 562, 089 
ee Piece nhs anes ore’ 13,876,746 | 8,054,321 | 15,549,929 | 10,333,844 | 17,395,422 | 10,469,317 
NEO E Mee VO ack ns cull. ok os» 18,773,036 | 8,790,027 | 18,363,415 | 9,473,570 | 19,114,557 9,588,972 
a IS eS ae en ae 3,326,799 | 1,767,468 | 2,202,276 | 1,224,741 | 2,205,855 1,022, 586 
Saskatchewan.................000005 3,258,146 | 1,187,101 | 1,290,029} 1.550,123 | 1,713,614 1,392,101 
SPE ets se ec nck calc’ 3,811,335 | 1,535,336 | 3,645,483 | 2,235,031 | 3,516,853 | 2,199,275 
British Columbia................... 3,747,724 | 1,707,364 | 4,912,667 | 1,747,936 | 5,692,114 2,182,744 
AMPDGher Canada! sq. sepia s d's ews 202, 247 45,356 363, 693 285, 460 48,995 49,744 

Canada, 1955............... 50,599,052 | 24,760,500 | 52,500,270 | 29,730,363 | 53,061,651 | 28,654,475 


<. | ———— |  | eR | | re ree 
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16.—Fire Insurance in Canada by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Operating 
under Federal Registration, by Province 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
Year and Province TT —— 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1956 

Newfoundland aeergaeee cee rtntreter 511,140 288 , 232 1,217,388 614,355 480, 866 174,118 
Prince Edward Island............... 206, 810 55, 832 349,155 67,170 144,915 49 , 836 
INGA sol Taek oo dope dacosodc edo ase 1, 886, 253 905, 040 PA TID ADIN t 1,507,661 1,546, 863 964,068 
INGwa Brunsiwilc kaa rereerron teers 1,348, 426 588, 231 2,280, 291 1,062, 893 1,377,928 779, 265 
QUEBEC aching sche oceanic riers oe siete ceae 16, 333,900 9,057,634 | 18,103,429 | 10,388,995 | 18,485,791 13d 14705 
OnbaT1O eters ere eeN eS ees eae 90,580,426 | 10,573,116 | 20,217,277 | 10,620,338 | 21,376,691 11,069,390 
Manito baiee cceran os inter anmoles ctr ieks 3,452, 239 1, 840, 281 2,225,417 1,589,389 2,238, 852 1,517,346 
Saskatchewan. acemecsce sie eae: 3,320, 666 1,203,473 ibaa alal 636, 252 1,792,369 915,554 
U4 ays cats ee eee er et Ore RE ine Ree oa 3,735, 746 1, 487, 267 3,465, 180 1,160,760 3,209, 473 1,431,596 
British:Columbiateeeeeoer es cee 3,917,334 ZOU, 200 4,659, 032 2,976,641 5, 636, 722 3,452,219 
AllWvotheri@anadalencaccs ose tcc 98 , 227 — 257,926 438, 532 451,395 200, 137 63, 433 
Canada; 1956 ..5..0. 0062.0. 55,392,167 | 28,112,413 | 57,083,063 | 31,075,849 | 56,490,607 33,564, 600 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, also certain ‘floater’ business that cannot be apportioned to 
any one province. 


Classification of Fire Risks.—The Department of Insurance compiles, from in@ 
formation supplied by the fire insurance companies registered to transact business in 
Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and claims by 21 classes of risk. The 
experience of 1954 and 1955 is given in Table 17. 


17.—Percentage of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada by All Companies 
Operating under Federal Registration, by Class of Risk 1954 and 1955 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed) 


Class of Risk 1954 1955 Class of Risk 1954 1955 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Dwellings, excluding farms— Lumber yards, pulpwood and standing 

Protectedalb ric casa nvre ner ae yeni 57.23 | 42.63 NADA OT) CeeRe ee Re aie Hoe pen 6 Oa Oe 18.82 43.29 

Protected frame... seo ee ee ee 43.03 | 44.53 || Wood-working plants................. 40.24 45.76 

Unprotectedece ence eeeteh a eetae eeleuere 52.64 | 56.22 || Metal-working plants, garages and 
Barmibuildinesaytescs:.. pe: : see 60.65 67.37 Wan GAaraeeue eb. fc Foe alec alceieeise 52.46 65.71 
Churches, public buildings, educational Mining riskss25 oe seis. eae eee 46.34 Sie 

and social service institutions........ 51.59 57.02 || Railway and public utility risks...... 49.77 60.74 
Warehouses:-b.. sas cones toh uk hci 51.94 49.05 || Miscellaneous manufacturing risks....] 54.35 49.86 
Retail stores, office buildings, banks Miscellaneous non-manufacturing risks] 48.71 50.38 

and hotels has aenc ees oe dae Sectenten 51.57 | 53.94 || Sprinklered risks of whatever nature 
Contents-.ofabovelitemin- passers SO Mmm DELO OQMOCCUPAl CV sense eee bg ai 40.96 |. 79.22 
Foods, food and beverage plants....... 53.77 | 48.82 || Use and occupancy and profits, ex- 
Flour and cereal mills, grain elevators..| 20.14 25.27 cluding rental insurance............. 39.33 44.15 
Oiltrisks*orall kinds#esnecmee i soe nee 52.89 | 50.83 a 
Saw.and shingle:mills... 2:1. sacs.ceeso-s 49.23 | 38.45 AVeTaSes) ato ese ier 47.74 53.25 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 18 to 21, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual Statistical Report of Fire Losses in 
Canada prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 
Federal and other property losses not included in these figures amounted to $8,621,910 
in 1956 from 2,412 fires. “oes 
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18.—Statistics of Fire Losses 1945-56 


Norr.—Figures for 1926-44 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078. Figures from 1898 may be obtained from 
the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


—_—_—o—SsSsSsSmaS$mm99BS$SSSSSSSS 


Your Fires Property A eee sie Fires Property : ak rier 
: 
Reported Loss Capita | Fire Reported Loss} Capital Fire 
No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 
94D Nena Danii 41,903,020 3.46 391 LOD ogee tens 60,317 76,919,357 5.64 535 
HOZGti tas 55, 400 49,413,363 4.01 408 jt ee aed 64,057 80, 690, 123 5.74 572 
NO47 wax. 4.28 52,931 57,050, 461 4.53 390 1953 5.5 sae 67,519 84,270,896 5.70 477 
WOAR ase 53,048 67, 144, 473 naval 493 OE ae eae 68, 638 91,440, 478 6.01 479 
NO4G Nick ot ad 54,500 65, 159,044 4.94 542 195573 .ek es 70,096 102,767,776 6.59 569 
195072), 108,52 59,710 81,525, 298 5.88 453 19562 Seen. s 80, 746 106,772, 153 6.64 601 
a ed be 
1 Excludes forests, and federal and other property losses. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


The provincial property losses for 1953-56 given in Table 19 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. The percentages of the provincial totals uninsured in 1956 were: Prince 
Edward Island 43; Nova Scotia 25; New Brunswick 33 ; Quebec 15; Ontario 13; Manitoba 
17; Saskatchewan 3; Alberta 40; British Columbia 43; and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 69. Uninsured losses formed 21 p.c. of the total losses for Canada. 


19.—Fire Losses by Province 1953-56 


1953 | 1954 | 1955 1956 
Province or Territory OS Me alg ae —— 
Fires roperty |Loss per 
Property Loss! Reported Loss! Capita 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 

NGwagunidinnd doe ec ce cewek A — Ap 538, 702 1,070 | 1,510,183 3.64 
Prince Edward Island................ 231,616 452,644 878,124 377 444,180 4.47 
NovayScotienss  usSast shld ae” 2,957,326 | 2,892,511 | 2,495,579 1,944 | 4,024,029 5.79 
INewebriMswiclkwer, wk. ee 2,993, 167 2,683,195 8,127,983 VEY BY2 3,918, 448 7.07 
QGCD EC seemet UR he Ba 31,676,545 | 28,926,095 | 38,060,125 36,901 | 36,900,300 7.97 
COT ALIONMEMT ER cece ee 25, 882,184 | 29,275,559 | 29,607,786 23,366 | 29,189,908 5.40 
LIU ieie a Gh? <a apa ea an Meee 4,279,618 | 5,827,145 | 4,330,540 2,062 } 5,046,372 5.94 
MASKALCHOWSIG Ws cack 2,372, 885 8, 125, 924 5, 902, 422 1, 872 2,956, 382 ono0 
PA bertamereurmee te mien Gil al ay 5, 652, 339 7,657,085 6, 810, 883 2, 883 6, 840, 901 6.09 
BritisttyGolambianes it shee. oc. 8,080,490 | 10,177,702 | 10,889,620 7,838 | 15,308,745 10.95 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 144, 726 422 618 126,012 201 632,705 32.76 
Canada charac nk Mtoe 84,270,896 | 91,440,478 | 102,767,776 80,746 | 106,772,153 6.64 


a ae a a i a eee 
1 Excludes forests, and federal and other property losses. 


20.—Fire Losses by Type of Property 1954-56 
+.—060v0u—uueueo—ssssssssaaSaaSaSaS9mamaoSsamama 


i 1954! 1955, 1956 


Type of Property Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ No $ 
DRUM MMA Lene eo oe aoa os 50,065 | 19,728, 406 56,217 | 21,246,775 60,771 26, 127,326 
Mercantile. , Sua entce. ob add eals 6,828 | 24,500,904 7,562 | 29,873,923 7,760 | 33,119,000 
ADI fen Eas a ck Gia Ae toe 2 4,580 6,971,345 5, 166 8,680,817 5, 292 8,585, 457 
Mamiticudring =a ek open. con er 1,171 | 11,863,899 I 1} 23,942,323 1,292 13, 604, 843 
Institutional and assembly.......... 894 5,638, 156 914 6,640, 949 925 5,674, 618 
Miscollsiieous sens. 502.8. ook Sa 5,100 | 22,737,768 4,464 12,382,989 4,706 19, 660,909 
EO UALS fs ty Sem tte S s? ca 68,638 | 91,440,478 76,096 | 102,767,776 80,746 | 106,772,153 


Ne De NS cet 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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21.—Value of Property Loss by Reported Cause of Fire 1954-56 


1954! 1955 1956 
Reported Cause 
Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ No $ 
Smokers’ carelessness............... 27,156 | 5,637,005 29, 202 4,583,118 30,974 5,150,175 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 5,401 5, 452,350 
DIDCS eee che ae taccre ste 6,385 | 5,672,214 7,408 6,541,011 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 6,074 | 10,388, 088 6,563 10, 825, 587 6,955 12, 897, 828 
Matches cris it nent nigh ree are 2,514 834, 381 2,236 TEVA Sie 2,295 1,543,228 
Defective and overheated chimneys 
ANG, UGS Ae caries oe ee te ee 2,519 | 2,414,627 2,937 2,222,319 4,632 3,179,316 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 2,178 | 1,651,821 2,099 1,426, 240 1,986 1,477,492 
Petroleum and its products.......... 2,047 3,063,351 1,985 3,403,713 1, 805 5,332,913 
Lights, other than electric.......... 1,316 | 1,462,033 1,434 1, 298, 240 1,480 1,989,111 
Tirelutninge oc sectyetetaces ciate reese orate 2,045 | 1,750,257 2,076 1,513, 405 2,186 2,765, 426 
Sparks'on TO0IS: ues. ba sve ce ete os 470 364,170 476 474,312 475 558, 156 
Hixposure. fires =f oc ts orser eels side teen 495 |} 1,102,622 555 1,557,258 600 1,640,376 
Spontaneous ignition................ 298 | 1,142,136 327 2,434,512 339 1,128,670 
Incendiarism:..2f6.-...2 eee oceans 299 | 1,556,006 307 1,910,512 317 2,011,835 
Miscellaneous known causes (ex- 
plosions, fireworks, friction, hot 
grease or metal, steam and hot 
water pipes, etc.)....5.......-s. 6,591 | 8,461,258 7,863 8,060, 188 10, 448 6,229,181 
Unknowns see ate oe ae ee es 8,251 | 45,940,509 10,628 | 55,369,989 10,853 | 55,416,096 
Totals eee ses wees +e 68,638 | 91,440,478 76,096 | 102,767,776 80,746 | 106,772,153 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Business Transacted by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 22. These figures relate 
only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


22.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred in Canada, 
1955 and 1956 


Nore.—Excluding marine insurance (see p. 1186). Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered 
or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


: ‘ Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written asad tnomred 
Class of Business 
Canadian British Foreign Total All All 
Companies Companies Companies Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1955 
Accident— 
PersOnal.-doteee ccatouet 1,477,130 1,674, 352 5,491, 400 8,642, 882 8,362,008 3,593,008 
Publieliability.©....%>4 5,686, 809 5c lOy et 4,879,445 16, 276,365 14, 820, 753 7,629, 426 
Employers liability..... 1,619,927 1,952,021 985, 237 4,557,185 4,347,562 1,700, 166 
Combined accident and 
SICKNESS’. Voce Laden tee 40, 808, 580 1,091,357 54,312, 461 96,212,398 94,766, 855 70,726,065 
Aircralts tesco r tema aces 53, 668 1,179,018 691,483 1,924, 169 1,824,954 2,647,631 
Soha Yims Hevea eee octet 78,869, 157 43,924, 307 56,410, 302 179, 203,766 172,639,957 99,191,842 
oiler— : 
(aveBolleteacacdee nities 1,905,714 479,037 683,745 3,068, 496 2,634,388 1,393,969 
(b) Machinery.......... 891,676 410,196 787, 639 2,089,511 1,738,368 2,964, 685 
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22.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred in Canada, 


1955 and 1956—concluded 


Class of Business 


1955—concluded 


Explosions so4ee eel). 2 
Falling aireraft.. 00 ...:4... 
HOPVORVynd winds sone. 


Guarantee— 


Inland transportation..... 
Bavestochks Me waders’, wish 
Personal property......... 
Rliate elassec 25s. ee 
Real property nice cickee uss 
Sickners Meese Weta 


EGTA Oe Se ea es 
Weathtorche Mest fo2 


1956 
Accident— 


Rersena ler tc so sete tee 
Public liability......... 
Employers liability..... 
Combined accident and 
BICKNENS eee ae sme scree 
BAae Cr AL bed ars hee fone Sara 


Machimery........:..5: 
Creuitei.daisc. costae tts 
Farthquake........65.06. 
FUXPIOSION eas oats oe eas os 
Fallingaireratt..32.....%3. 
WORREN VI Beis) ook.e sue 2a koe 


Guarantee— 


Inland transportation... .. 
PA VESCOCK Gy tor soci occas 
Personal property ........ 
Plate Pisses se. eee es 
Reak property <.d.2¢ 2% «22 
DPickness 28... 5. eae 


VW SESER HAYS Seed aeserae IE belle eon La 


Canadian 
Companies 


33,648 


1,365,874 
1,886,273 
212, 287 
824,546 
9,173 
4,512,882 
708, 137 
51,909 
519, 164 
116 
1,850,585 


145, 489 


143, 439, 916 


1,570,779 

6, 843, 952 

1,770, 602 

46, 435, 847 
86,357 

83, 866, 754 


1,880,526 
766, 569 


6,398 
396 


49, 087 
1,404, 796 


8 
1,838, 134 


20 
167,683 


Premiums Written 


Premiums 
Earned 


All 
Companies 


470,035 
35, 260 
15,073 

47 
72,465 


2,669,069 


21,662,065 
1,768,793 
701.353 
8,983,011 
2,353 
4,927,952 
17, 189 
22,244 
244,019 


355,521,006 | 214,344,911 


British Foreign 
Companies Companies Total 

$ $ $ 
— 503, 852 503, 852 
18,712 20,794 46,196 
3,205 10,743 14, 480 
—— 40 40 
7,048 20,040 60,731 
596, 685 928,122 2,890, 681 
947,916 1,296,381 4,130,570 
262,102 3,881,535 4,355,924 
1,417,668 2,812,010 5,054, 224 
33,814 34, 680 77, 667 
8,445, 407 12,219,079 25,177,368 
605, 622 519,016 1,832,775 
474,475 477, 590 1,003,974 
858, 007 7,448, 276 8, 825, 447 
294 1,470 1,880 
1, 487, 462 1,742, 487 5,080, 534 
— CA BY 21,1387 
— 22,244 22,244 
6,038 53,350 204, 877 
71,584,899 156, 254, 558 371,279,373 
1,938,966 6, 295, 888 9, 805, 633 
7,035,214 D,OL0; 562 19,389,738 
2,040,904 15012; 517 4,824, 023 
1,444, 120 65,024,214 112,904, 181 
1,321,901 478,199 1,886, 457 
47,211,540 62, 248,958 193,327, 252 
678,392 769,917 3,328, 835 
412, 242 723,768 1,902,579 
— 540, 563 540, 563 
21,068 10, 129 37,595 
5,088 1,022 6,506 
— 40 40 
9,366 17,701 76,154 
605, 474 999 , 626 3,009, 896 
1,133,929 1,664,397 5,150,918 
315, 692 3,993, 484 4,555, 683 
1,666,755 3,156, 843 5, 819, 880 
39,365 35, 350 80,095 
10, 934, 658 14, 410,021 30,986, 455 
562,610 489 , 924 1,753,333 
1,103, 434 690, 842 1,886, 285 
841, 236 7,349,571 8,730, 825 
388 3,400 4,156 
1,538, 830 1, 828, 294 5, 205, 258 
— 9, 9,334 
_— 14, 227 14, 247 
14,919 39,191 221,793 
80,876,091 | 177,317,992 | 415,457,714 


9, 404, 606 
16,814,016 
4,876,270 


111,608,715 
1,995, 652 
185,935, 156 


2,911,312 
1,948, 880 
531,035 
39,993 
7,119 

40 

67,629 


2,885,948 
4,629,821 
4,555,683 


397, 496, 103 


Claims 
Incurred 


All 
Companies 


176, 200 
2,044 
69 


16,746 


1,204, 229 
332,490 
2,027,053 
2,456,303 
43,101 
10,912,095 
929, 542 
403,131 
3,706. 904 


109, 293 


4,160,412 
8,563, 667 
2,270,648 


86,978,555 
1,688, 455 
126, 066, 493 


1,060,741 
—216, 962 


1,042,164 
1,632,989 
3,812, 225 
2,927,033 

86,783 
18,574, 298 


3,537, 109 
33 
2,559,971 
14,921 
10, 105 
160,575 


267,131, 048 


Se et 
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hale eee en ne Oe eee es Pee ebb Ieee 
A certificate of registration is not required for marine insurance and therefore operating 


results in Canada are not included in the above figures. They are as follows for the ten- 
year period 1947-56:— 


; Under- 
Year Premiums ee hes ipa 
$ $ $ 

LO 4 7 Aeccrerbas nes selear acre tO IR EE OT eee 7,932, 404 4,529,161 1ROSIe313 
1948 Fee pe PU Oe Cena tn, tol ee een. 7,986, 658 3,468, 045 2,466, 397 
A Se SERCO TO TOOL ah ks ME eA Se Nea ete ae 7,715, 671 4,327,555 1,342,088 
BOTT seepcteaeitir ESE AS RPGR OR: OPECIE State hes ail Oe OF a 7,592,558 3,098,086 2,394, 336 
LOD TS eee cack ariel eae te eee open haat ou en aa be 8, 908, 639 4,670,972 1,716,201 
MEFs SER MO SOC OR POC ee Eee ee amen 9,201,477 O C2 Zul 1,130, 828 
VETS RA are Sie) urement sy Een Und Saati Shae bos nd TPG 9,429,278 5, 413,073 1,192,584 
1a Bicteca ersten Piet Diotem uteri Ar ake aa ar, St ees arin Ale 9,287,806 4,952, 694 1,525,376 
WQ5D.E tease cee pes Oaeiiee ne Tate ae Rom Da eee 10,061, 418 6, 068, 437 782, 632 
LOS GT eee are erste See are kL Retreat ea 10, 828, 472 7,640, 860 —362,076 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Tables 23 to 25 show the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of registered 
companies transacting fire and casualty insurance in Canada from 1954 to 1956. Totals 
only are given because it is impossible for such companies to allocate their assets and 
liabilities and their general income and expenditure among the various types of business 
transacted. 


23.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and 
Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1954-56 


OO wvee—Oo.——s—ssSsoa@s®s®os0®000m00ooo——S—_— oo 


Assets 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
(In All Countries) 
Real estate. 6 st. ccocs saeco ects eit ee eer aie ee En a 6,914, 709 7,422,687 9,007, 637 
Loans Qn. reabestatec:: ccsn tcc ieee: eo aes a ee ea a 6,338,224 6,568, 495 5,816,600 
Bonds; debentures and stocks... 24.5 etn Oo hee ee, 257,319,278 279,549,310 297,017,474 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding................... 25,541,782 28,398,778 30, 128,617 
AB acters delta Md goes hee Pee a Renee ce Ash has: een le 27,677,036 27,050, 820 _ 26,272,990 
Interest dnd rente tert. 8 Skee ie coe Te Bd 2,025, 393 2,267,675 2,466,014 
Other ascéta 5. F252 858) a free 1s Rae ne er es 15,153, 902 20,360,076 23,377,762 
Totals, Canadian Companies........................ 340,970,324 371,617,841 394, 687, 994 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Realestate. 1.84 1atense.) so Gree mete oc. enh ee, Pas AD OAS 2,657,692 1,264,411 
Loansionreal estate: (.f 5... Ue See ey. aN Bee ee Ba 606, 046 847,124 859,776 
Bonds, debentures and stocks. .............cccccccececcccccnn. 160, 438, 630 163,614, 604 164, 408, 838 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding................... 18, 266, 938 19,848,581 22,107,838 
BB ae a mates Mane wh acd so ee aie eee ee Oh ee 16, 494, 685 14,515,929 11, 420,337 
Interest-and renisiisees , ater Caen eer eth eee 841,129 812,512 873,913 
Other assets ind: Cannday, 65 Meee tas. . sateen ool eee 4,082,131 3, 845, 147 6,550, 982 
Totals, British Companies.......................... 202,899,830 206,141,589 207,486,095 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 

Realestate. eases. fF ee SE BS 2,211,258 4,158,278 4,626,146 
Oans’on-real estates: 1.5: <2 screen chock ee ee. ie 63,540 434 59,678 
Bonds, debentures and stocks...........0.ceceececcececcc ecw, 215,407,577 233,810, 248 240, 259, 386 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding sAnace sadn come. 20,041,362 22,805, 443 25,095,764 
eR Grin ee GeO a ees MR aL We BE OREN Rs 25,789,322 26,333, 042 22,689,599 
Interestiand rente. cites) erie te Sek He BONS mee ie 1,663,526 1,783, 223 1,995,143 
Otheriassets in-Ganada Au shutet 5, sss. dee. ce 1,951,508 3,095,082 3, 843,074 
Totals, Foreign Countries........................... 267,128, 086 292,032, 750 298,568, 790 


1 Includes marine insurance. e 
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24. 


Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1954-56 


ee a Bi 


Liabilities 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 


Canadian Companies! 
(In All Countries) 


Reserve ior unsettled claimsi.. 4.0... 6.60. eve tcscecccscn. 59, 602, 482 67,881,148 76, 880, 794 
Reserve of unearned premiums?.................. See Lee ee 95,971, 400 104,649,191 112,185, 882 
SLICE VAT COIS 1h iete eee ieee chile 5 OMT Se eek seks 58,565, 853 61,852,301 68, 466, 364 

Totals, Canadian Companies........................ 214,139, 735 234,382, 640 257,530,040 
mxeors.Gr assets over liabilities, <j. .¢: 04) oe ue ees ahcsnveleees. 126, 830,589 137,235,201 136,554,054 
Me eME UIP UGCK: DAML ASC le Nats. «.< ofc GO METT CP lola ons waetek cuan PALSY O 28,379, 882 30,946, 431 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Preserve tor dusettled GlAimS ost. c oe ce eke een kc can coc cke 86, 271, 286 43, 103.914 47,719,646 
Reserve of unearned premiums?.................0- Me a en a 74,236,683 76,966, 226 83,931,390 
(GIES STEPS SSeS aI pe a See Paced Nn Cog cae ga 11,298,778 10, 732,379 13,213, 434 
Totals, British Companies.......................... 121,806, 747 130,802,519 144,864,470 
Excess Of asseta/over liabilities... 5... 26 bel... ck eels bees 81,093,083 75,339,070 62,621,625 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada} 
Heserve- for unsettled Claims. 0660.5 ious once bs dss bat atdecs 48,558,094 59,300,614 67,395, 164 
Reserve of unearned premiums?. ...........0ccccccccccececccee 102,690,355 110, 117,204 119,797,990 
Oe Da eC cre be eee ere, Ae ead eet ce aD 16,979, 441 18,067,520 20,305,488 
Totals, Foreign Companies...................0cc000. 168, 227,890 187, 485,338 207,498, 642 
Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding capital.............. 98,900, 196 104,547,412 91,070,148 
1 Includes marine insurance. 2 Including all other policy reserves. 


25.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting 
Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1954-56 


Income and Expenditure 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies! 
(In All Countries) 


Netaoremunmsrwribbense ace ceccc okie es oan te te ee 197,795,818 215, 628, 633 231,948, 646 
iuiterose, dividends ancients: 20.36: ck kek, eee 9, 467,220 10, 321, 667 11,482,471 
“CULLING Fie THEE TON be GRE SRE inet aR oe op PUM Ss GN Sn oe 7,535,605 5,870,503 —482,095 

Totals, Canadiam Companies........................ 214,798,643 231,820,803 242, 949, 622 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


INGi Kemanins wiettenencnnc. <tc sarees eave Nomar eacineeeie Be en 122,764,546 124,085,176 137,959, 156 
interest dividends and: rents, ..4 «106 sone cl dee ae eee ten 2,841. 898 3,048, 752 3,938, 838 
SUTEASIAIZ MiPepaste teens fe ene AR Re oO de Se Sete a eta oslo 756 91 
Totals, British Companies. ...................e0eces 125, 609, 595 127,134, 684 141,898,085 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Net premiums written..............0. phalvote Seer Sich deceit y Pesan eis 193,649,129 209,316,215 223, 808, 586 
interest, dividends and rents.\..o. oso «ose vccsccdvscceurcaadcc> 5, 853,113 6, 603, 810 7,816,535 
STUNG MATIC?) 3 01s en ae in L paaasaastaaremeateterontetations bias 89,176 122,695 77,711 
Totals, Foreigm Companies..............ceeeccceeees 199,591,418 216, 042, 720 241, 702,832 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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25.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting 
Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration 1954-56—concluded 


Income and Expenditure 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies! 
(In All Countries) 

Neticlaimsancurredser gente dee ce ce ee ee cee 110,043,942 120,381,986 142, 456,543 
Commussionyand brokerage as... sete mee ee ene oe ee 33,727, 087 36,409,970 38,061,161 
MaxeHexclucingspLlolitstaxes iy mmer scent tierra ccs 4,778, 456 5, 166,749 5,640, 466 
Dividends: tompolicyiiol ders te. a. Bee ee ee oe eae 1,390, 437 1,382,522 1,611,657 
INCOMEMAXES po eee ee comer eine oP ch eee ete 7,000, 962 5,301, 880 1,539,679 
Losses framother sources®: sey... ace tere oto Oe ae ene Cioke 6, 299,501 4,999, 360 3,036,879 
Other expenses’... 2 eee re tee ae Cea ee eatin cease ee 33, 783, 621 37,060, 082 41,701,740 
Totals, Canadian Companies.......................- 197, 024, 006 2410, 702,550 234,348, 125 
Wxcess of income over expendituresse ses. see <cle Snes eee ee ee VACA SY 21,118,253 8,600, 897 

British Companies 

(In Canada) 

Neb Clarins In CULLEC <racvesopeierssetoed eerie ae eae ee eee 61,503, 159 67,852,656 81,330, 253 
Comimiussionvandii brokerage ar. Gad. See ne teense 27, 284, 801 27,812,011 31,294, 105 
Paxesiexcludinesprotututa Xesnem alae acer tcceeei recency ieee 3,042,018 3, 129,970 3, 423,321 
TRGONTER GEES ie ccs Ape NE eee sco he ee I ee ere 2,103,838 556,772 —10,814 
Other Expenses 5 ies. Se era a ea ol eee EI ee 21,554, 873 23, 460, 437 26,178, 892 
Totals, British Companies........................... 115, 488, 680 122,811,846 142,215,757 
Exxcess of income over expenditure.............2.. cece eee cess 10,120,915 4,322,838 —317,672 

Foreign Companies 

(In Canada) 

Netielaimsiineurred 363 228 ak. oe ee ds eos ees des 107,764, 865 121, 483, 538 150, 163,172 
C@ommissionland.«brokeraces eee taco eerie 34,639, 756 37,201, 746 41,707, 872 
‘Taxes excluding protatitaxes 2ar...t. sty een oc ines on cten 4,570,515 4,956, 286 5,578,549 
Dividends'to policy holders. eee eee hee eee are 4,159,241 4,455, 425 3,912,471 
LNG OUT CA ROS Or rete ee ee et ae er 4,516,199 3, 169, 682 535,749 
Iosses from otherisourcesien steer cc outers eee 2 115, 659 —22,100 
Other expensess 3). cbt see ae ora ees cee 31,977,143 35, 296, 624 40,801,873 
Totals, Foreign Companies......................000. 187,627,719 206, 678, 969 242,676,586 
NxcessiOb MCOMe OVeMexpendiuure mime oa ee aces tee ae 11,963, 699 9,363,760 —973,754 


1 Includes marine insurance. 


2 Included with ‘‘Dividends to policyholders’. 


26 -—Recapitulation of Finances of all Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies Operating 
in Canada under Federal Government Registration 1955 and 1956 


Excess Excess 
re) of 
Companies Assets Liabilities Assets Income Expenditure Income 
over over 
Liabilities Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1955 
Canadian (in all countries)....| 371,617,841 | 234,382,640 | 137,235,201 |} 231,820,803 | 210,702,550 21,118, 258 
British (in Canada).......:... 206,141,589 | 130,802,519 | 75,339,070 || 127,134,684 | 122,811,846 4,322,838 
Foreign (in Canada).......... 292,032,750 | 187,485,338 | 104,547,412 | 216,042,720 | 206,678,960 9,363,760 
Totals, 1955.......... 869,792,180 | 55%,670,497 | 317,121,683 | 574,998,207 | 540,193,356 34,804,851 
1956 
Canadian (in all countries) ...| 394,087,094 | 257,533,040 | 136,554,054 |) 242,949,022 | 234,348,125 8,600, 897 
British (in Canada)........... 207,486,095 | 144, 864, 470 62,621,625 || 141,898,085 | 142,215,757 —317,672 
Foreign (in Canada).......... 298,568,790 | 207,498,642 | 91,070,148 || 241,702,832 | 242,676,586 —973,754 
Totals, 1956.......... 900,141,979 | 609,896,152 | 290,245,827 | 626,549,939 | 619,240, 468 7,309,471 
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Section 3.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies, various types 
of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the federal and 
provincial governments. 


Information on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans lasurance, export 
credits insurance, ete., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and 
Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Provincial Insurance Schemes. *—Saskaichewan.—The Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Office, a Crown corporation established by the Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Act 1944, commenced business May 1, 1945; it deals in all lines of insurance 
other than sickness, life and hail. 


It administers the Automobile Accident Insurance Act which provides compensation 
for the victims of automobile accidents as well as property damage in such accidents. 
The Act provides Saskatchewan residents with personal injury coverage without regard 
to liability and, in addition, all Saskatchewan motorists enjoy public liability and com- 
prehensive protection including fire, theft and collision coverages. 


The Office, in co-operation with the Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources, 
administers a trust fund made up of a portion of hunting licence fees and insurance premiums, 
to compensate farmers for damage done to their crops by certain forms of wildlife, chiefly 
ducks, geese and deer. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Promotion 
and Advertising Department of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 11th 
and Cornwall Streets, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial Government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates firstly to the Alberta General Insurance Company, 
in which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and secondly to the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch 
of the Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides 
for the election of two policyholder directors. While both companies are Crown corpor- 
ations, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue 
and be sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the Province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 

It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the 
Alberta Hail Insurance Board. 

Information on insurance matters additional to that set out above may be obtained 


from the Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, 
Alta. 


* Revised by the respective provincial governments. 
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PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 
Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Minister of National Defence exercises control over and management of the 
Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters relating to 
national defence. Under his direction the three Chiefs of Staff are responsible for the 
control and administration of their respective Services and the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board is responsible for the Defence Scientific Service. The Chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, appointed in 1951, is responsible to the Minister ensuring that 
all matters of joint defence and defence policy, in its widest sense, are carefully examined 
and co-ordinated before decisions are made. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains ‘a continuing 
review and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel 
and administration. The Deputy Minister is assisted by an Associate Deputy Minister 
and four Assistant Deputy Ministers each of whom administers a division of the Deputy 
Minister’s branch responsible for matters of: administration and personnel; construction, 
engineering and properties; finance; and supply. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister 
are: the Controller General of Inspection Services, the Judge Advocate General, the Chief 
Secretary and, where staff matters are concerned, the Director of Public Relations. 


A number of committees meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint 
issues. These include:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence (Chairman), 
the Associate Minister of National Defence (Vice-chairman), the Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister, the Deputy Minister, the Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, the three Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board and the Associate Deputy Minister; its purpose is to advise the Minister 
on administrative and other matters. 


* Prepared by the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composed of the Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff, the three Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of*the Defence Research Board. 
The Deputy Minister of National Defence attends regularly and the Secretary 
to the Cabinet and the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs attend when 
required. The purpose of the Committee is to maintain a continuous review 
of all operational problems; sub-committees consider various aspects of these 
problems and report to the parent committee. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
the Adjutant-General, the Air Member for Personnel, the Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Administration and Personnel), the Assistant Deputy Minister (Fin- 
ance) and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. 
The purpose of the Committee is to examine personnel problems of the three 
Services with the general aim of achieving uniform personnel policies; sub- 
committees consider various aspects of personnel problems and report to the 
parent committee. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval 
Technical Services, the Quartermaster-General, the Air Member for Technical 
Services, the Assistant Deputy Minister (Requirements) and a representative of 
the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. The purpose of the Committee 
is to consider logistical problems; sub-committees consider various aspects of 
these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Defence Supply Committee.—An inter-departmental committee composed of the 
Deputy Ministers of National Defence and of Defence Production and the senior military 
and civilian supply officers of the two departments has been established to review inter- 
departmental procurement and production problems and consider various policy aspects 
of the procurement of ammunition, armament, aircraft, etc. Eleven panels consider 
various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, who is the Canadian military 
representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for co-ordinating 
all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, 
Canada also maintains: (1) Canadian Joint Staff (Washington) representing the three 
Services and the Defence Research Board ; (2) Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing 
the three Services and the Defence Research Board; (3) Canadian Military Mission, 
Far East; and (4) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition, 
a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are con- 
sidered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence which is composed of representatives 
from the two countries. 


Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on p. ids. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 
the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates for pay and allowances are 
given in Table 1. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Role and Organization.—The primary role of the Royal Canadian Navy is anti- 
submarine warfare in all its aspects. Because of the prospect of long-range submarines 
capable of launching nuclear missiles hundreds of miles off-shore against coastal and inland 
targets, the RCN and the RCAF have placed primary emphasis on the development of 
forward operational systems and new techniques for locating and dealing with hostile 
submarines far out at sea. 


Phe Royal Canadian Navy comes under the central authority of the Chief of the 
Naval Staff at Naval Headquarters in Ottawa. The Flag Officer, Atlantic Coast, at 
Halifax, N.S., and the Flag Officer, Pacific Coast, at Esquimalt, B.C., exercise operational 
and administrative command of ships and establishments within the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast Commands. The Naval Comptroller organization was established in 1956 to 
assist in the effective control of the use of manpower, material and financial resources of 
the Navy. The recruiting and training of officers and men of the Royal Canadian Navy 
(Reserve) is conducted mainly through 22 Naval Divisions across Canada under the over- 
all command of the Flag Officer, Naval Divisions, with Headquarters at Hamilton, Ont. 
There are naval missions in London, England, and Washington, U.S.A., to maintain 
liaison with the Royal Navy and the United States Navy. Asa result of Canada’s NATO 
commitments, officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve on the Staffs of: the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic, at Norfolk, Va., in the United States; the Commander-in- 
Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, at Northwood in the United Kingdom ; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Western Atlantic Area, at Norfolk, Va. The Flag Officer, Atlantic Coast, holds 
the appointment of Commander, Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area. 

The strength of the RCN on July 31, 1957, was 19,228 officers and men in the Regular 
Force and 5,156 in the Reserve Force. 


Operations at Sea 1956.—The first of the RCN’s new anti-submarine escort vessels, 
HMCS St. Laurent, commissioned late in 1955, participated in the Royal Escort of Her 
Majesty the Queen on the occasion of her state visit to Sweden in June 1956. This was 
the first occasion on which a ship designed and built in Canada had been so honoured. 
Earlier in the year important evaluation trials were carried out on the Si. Laurent, not 
only by the RCN but also in co-operation with the Royal Navy and the United States 
Navy. These tests proved conclusively that the anti-submarine requirements of this 
class of vessel had been met and in certain instances expectations were exceeded. Three 
additional warships of the St. Laurent class—HMC Ships Assiniboine, Ottawa and Saguenay 
—Joined the fleet during the year. 

The Arctic patrol ship, HMCS Labrador, carried scientific parties into the icebound 
Gulf of St. Lawrence in February for the purpose of gathering marine data and conducting 
Gulf Stream surveys. During the summer months the Labrador surveyed hitherto un- 
charted waters in the Arctic and provided navigational aids for United States and 
Canadian ships carrying equipment and stores for supply of the Distant Early Warning 
radar system, 

Goodwill missions were combined with normal training in the visit of RCN ships 
to more than 60 foreign ports in cruises ranging from the Arctic to South America and 
from Europe to Japan. During March, 16 warships from the Atlantic and Pacific Com- 
mands held combined exercises in the Caribbean area. Sailing from the Great Lakes 
Training Centre at Hamilton, Ont., ten ships provided sea training for more than 1,000 
officers and men of the naval reserve. Canada provided an aircraft carrier, five destroyers 
and three submarines for the important NATO exercises ‘(New Broom V” and “New 
Broom VI” in the spring and late summer. The RCN’s new Bay class minesweepers 
participated in exercises with both NATO forces and the USN. 


By the latter part of 1956 the RCN’s light fleet carrier Bonaventure had successfully 
completed contractor’s trials in anticipation of commissioning on Jan. 17, 1957. The 
Bonaventure, the first Canadian-owned aircraft carrier, incorporates an angled deck of the 
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latest design, mirror landing aids and steam catapults to enable her to handle modern 
high-speed aircraft. Naval fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters flew approximately 40,000 
hours during 1956. The year was marked by the progressive replacement of Sea Fury 
fighters by Banshee all-weather jets and Avengers by Canadian-built anti-submarine 
Trackers. International interest was shown in experimental flights of helicopters from a 
landing platform on the frigate HMCS Buckingham. These experimental flights were 
sufficiently successful to warrant continuation. Late in 1956 naval helicopters, co-operating 
with the RCAF in transport duties during the construction of the Mid-Canada radar line, 
delivered 2,052 tons of air cargo and 1,176 persons in the Knob Lake area of Quebec., 


During the Suez crisis in the late autumn of 1957, Canada’s decision to participate in 
the United Nations Emergency Force, Middle East, resulted in the immediate recall from 
Scotland of the light fleet carrier Magnificent to Halifax, where she was stripped of arma- 
ment and transformed into a troop and equipment transport. The prompt manner in 
which the Magnificent was made ready provided commendable evidence of top-level 
co-ordination between the Services and between naval planners and the dockyard staff at 
Halifax. The Magnificent sailed for the Middle East on Dec. 29 carrying troops, vehicles, 
aircraft and supplies for the United Nations Emergency Force. 


During the Springhill, N.S., mine disaster in November naval helicopters flew more 
than 50 missions in three days, carrying injured miners, doctors, medical supplies, blood 
plasma, oxygen and other stores. 


Training.—The major shore training establishments are HMCS Stadacona at Halifax, 
N.S.; HMCS Naden at Esquimalt, B.C.; HMCS Cornwallis near Digby, N.S.; and HMCS 
Shearwater near Dartmouth, N.S. Facilities at Stadacona and Naden include schools for 
general and specialized training, drafting depots, hospitals and accommodation facilities 
necessary for the maintenance of the ships based on each Coast. New-entry or re-entry 
training, 20 weeks in duration, is conducted at the basic training establishment HMCS 
Cornwallis and, during 1956, 2,349 men were enrolled. The new-entry training establish- 
ment HMCS D’Iberville at Quebec City gives all French-speaking personnel a basic 
knowledge of English and preliminary training in seamanship and professional naval 
subjects. After completing the course at D’Iberville, French-speaking new entries join 
classes at Cornwallis. 


Trade and specialist training is conducted in various schools and training centres, 
including the naval supply school at HMCS Hochelaga at Montreal, which was re-com- 
missioned Oct. 1, 1955. During 1956 a total of 2,592 men received such training. Certain 
specialized training in new equipment is undertaken at the manufacturing centres by 
men who later become instructors. 


A three-year course for technical apprentices is given in the specially equipped training 
ship HMCS Cape Breton. Forty-four apprentices who commenced training in August 1952 
were the first graduates of the course. They were assigned to duty in April 1956. The 
school of music in Naden conducts a two-year course for apprentice bandsmen; the first 
graduates of this course concluded training in February 1957. 


Under the Regular Officer Training Plan, 27 graduate cadets were assigned to duty 
with the Navy during the year and another seven went on to the final year at university 
in special courses. There were 212 naval cadets in training under the Plan at the end 
of 1956, including six naval reservists. In addition, 16 cadets formerly from the lower 
deck received similar training. 


Under the Venture Plan, which was introduced in 1954 to train young men for seven- 
year short-service appointments and which offers the opportunity of permanent com- 
missions, 93 cadets graduated in August 1956 and were promoted to midshipmen. The 
midshipmen graduates underwent further training afloat or in shore establishments, 
32 of them as naval aircrew by arrangements with the United States Navy. At the end 
of 1956, there were 127 cadets in training at Venture and 138 midshipmen in training 
ashore or afloat. 
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New Construction and Modernization.—At the end of 1956, 16 fighting ships 
and 14 auxiliary craft were under construction; the aircraft carrier Bonaventure had been 
completed during the year and was commissioned at Belfast, Northern Ireland, on Jan. 17, 


1957. Of the 14-ship destroyer-escort program, four were in service at the end of 1956 
and four more were scheduled to be commissioned during 1957. 


One coastal minesweeper was completed in 1956 and five others were under con- 
struction for commission in 1957. These vessels will replace six ships of their class trans- 
ferred to the French navy under Mutual Aid in 1954. Three inner patrol craft, two stores- 
ammunition lighters and one ocean-going tug were also completed in 1956. Five escort 
frigates were being modernized, four of them to be completed in 1957, and a coastal escort 
was being converted as an oceanographic survey vessel for purposes of research. 


In naval aviation, a contract was placed in February 1954 for the production of 
100 CS2F-1 Tracker twin-engined anti-submarine aircraft, for delivery at the rate of two 
per month. These aircraft, of which the first five were delivered in 1956, are replacing 
the single-engined anti-submarine Avengers. The CS2F-1 represents a considerable 
advance in this aspect of naval aviation. A parallel contract for Wright engines for these 
aircraft was also placed; 57 were completed by Dec. 13, 1956. 


Twenty-six out of 38 F2 13 Banshee twin-jet fighters, supplied by arrangement with 
the United States Navy, had been received by the end of 1956. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—Naval Divisions are established in the following 
centres :— y 


St. John’s, Nfld.; HMCS Cabot Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Corner Brook, Nfld., HMCS Caribou London, Ont., HMCS Prevost 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., HMCS Queen Charlotte Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffin 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Regina, Sask., HMCS Queen 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Edmonton, Alta., HMCS Nonsuch 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 
Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star Prince Rupert, B.C., HMCS Chatham 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve) Naval Divisions, commanded by reserve officers, 
are responsible for specialized training in one or other of the various phases of naval 
activity, such as Gunnery, Torpedo and Anti-Submarine and Seaward Defence, in addition 
to training in engineering, supply, electronics, etc. Assistance in instruction is provided 
by RCN officers and men. During 1956, the Great Lakes Training Centre at Hamilton 
undertook new-entry reserve training afloat in three coastal escort ships. A continuous 
aviation training program was implemented during the year in the five RCN(R) Squadrons: 
VC 920 (HMCS York, Toronto); VC 921 (HMCS Cataraqui, Kingston); VC 922 (HMCS 
Malahat, Victoria); VC 923 (HMCS Montcalm, Quebec); and VC 924 (HMCS Tecumseh, 
Calgary). 


University Naval Training Divisions.—The University Naval Training Division 
program is designed to give instruction to students attending universities across Canada 
with the object of providing well-trained junior officers for the RCN and the RCN (R). 
The total training period is three years and cadets are required to complete three winter 
training periods, two summer periods and certain specified courses, after which suitable 
candidates receive promotion to Acting Sub-Lieutenant or Sub-Lieutenant, depending on 
academic status. During the year, UNTD cadets were in attendance at 31 universities 
and colleges across Canada. 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets sponsored by 
the Navy League of Canada and supervised by the Royal Canadian Navy comprised 
148 authorized corps in 1956. These were divided into seven Sea Cadet areas, Supervised 
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by 16 naval officers, responsible to the Flag Officer, Naval Divisions. Instruction is carried 
out by RCSC officers. During the summer of 1956, two RCSC training establishments, 
one on each Coast, were activated, accommodating a total of 94 officers and 2,690 sea 
cadets. Thirteen seven-week courses, for 460 cadets were held in naval establishments and 
sea training was provided for 91 cadets in cruises ranging from two to 13 weeks. The 
strength of the corps on Dec. 1, 1956, was 1,021 Sea Cadet officers and 9,691 Sea Cadets. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa, organized as the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General Branch and the Quartermaster-General Branch, conducts 
the planning and policy for the administration and training of the regular and reserve 
forces of the Canadian Army. Public relations, cadet services, military intelligence, 
chaplain services, provost and associated activities are directed through Commands by 
Army Headquarters. The five Commands and eight Areas are located as follows:— 


Commands Headquarters Areas and Headquarters 


Eastern Comimand:.32% 0 n. Taiitaxe Nee. oneness (1) New Brunswick Area, 
Fredericton, N.B. 
(2) Newfoundland Area, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Quebec Comuiand .- o> «nie es Montreal, Que......... (3) Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec, Que. 
Central Conimmiand=+) 45 heer ee OakvillevOntie. rere (4) Eastern Ontario Area, 


Kingston, Ont. 

(5) Central Ontario Area, 
Oakville, Ont. 

(6) Western Ontario Area, 


London, Ont. 

Prairie Comidauvaeu. «atts eG: Winnipeg, Man......... (7) Saskatchewan Area, 
Regina, Sask. 

Western’ Command.j.14:. tes ek Edmonton, Alta....... (8) British Columbia Area, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


The two main components of the Canadian Army are the Canadian Army (Regular) 
and the Reserves. The components of the Reserves are the Canadian Army (Militia), 
the Supplementary Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC), the Cadet 
Services of Canada and the Reserve Militia. Additional to but not an integral part of the — 
Canadian Army are the Services Colleges (see pp. 1203-1205), officially authorized cadet — 
corps, rifle associations and clubs. 


The strength of the Canadian Army on July 31, 1957, was 46,440 officers and men in 
the Regular Force and 42,632 in the Reserve Force. 


In 1953 the Ist Canadian Infantry Division was formed and, with the exception 
of a few units not required under present conditions, the Division has been activated. 
Divisional Headquarters and two-thirds of the Division are stationed and trained in 
Canada. The remaining third, one brigade group, is based in Germany. 


Operations in 1956.—During early 1956 Canada and the other Commonwealth 
countries providing troops for service with the United Nations Command in Korea decided 
to reduce their contribution from a brigade group to a battalion group entitled the Com- 
monwealth Contingent, Korea. The Canadian element of the Contingent was a detach- 
ment of approximately 30 officers and men of the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps 
and the Royal Canadian Dental Corps. 


As a result of Canadian membership in the International Supervisory Commissions 
for Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, the Canadian Army continued to provide 125 officers 
and men for truce supervisory duties in Indo-China. In the late summer, after a one-year 
tour of duty, a man-for-man replacement program was carried out. 
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In connection with Canada’s military obligations under NATO, the 2nd Canadian 
Infantry Brigade Group was still stationed in Germany in the area of Soest, Werl, Hemer 
and Iserlohn. It was to be relieved by the 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group in the 
autumn of 1957. Canadian troops continued to participate in training exercises with 
other NATO forces. 


At the request of the United Nations, a force of approximately 800 officers and men 
of the Canadian Army was provided for service with the United Nations Emergency Force 
in the Middle East. The force consisted of supporting arms and services whose function 
was to provide communications, repair, maintenance and other administrative services 
for the United Nations Emergency Force. Part of the Canadian Army Force was sent 
to the Middle East by air in late November 1956, and the remainder, together with the 
equipment for the force, sailed aboard HMCS Magnificent on Dee. 29, 1956. 


A parachute element of infantry, supporting units and an RCAF component continued 
training preparations to deal effectively with possible small invasions by an aggressor 
anywhere in Northern Canada. 


Equipment.—The Canadian Army Equipment Development Program continues to 
concentrate on those fields particularly suited to Canadian capabilities and in which there 
are special Canadian needs. Particular attention has been given to the problem of living 
and operating in the North under the most severe and adverse conditions. The develop- 
ment and evaluation of defence equipment for atomic, biological and chemical warfare 
continued in close co-operation with the RCN, RCAF and Defence Research Board. The 
standardization program in the United States, United Kingdom and Canada and within 
NATO continues to promote the exchange of knowledge to the mutual advantage of the 
Armies concerned. Additional agreements were reached affecting procedures and equip- 
ment. The equipping of the Canadian Army with the new self-loading FN rifle, which 
fires the standard NATO 7.62 mm calibre round, began during 1957. 


Training.—The policy of training is determined at Army Headquarters. General 
Officers Commanding Commands implement the training policy within their Commands, 
except for that conducted at Army and corps schools, which are under the direct supervision 
of Army Headquarters. The basic training of 6,540 recruits and the corps training of 
officers and men of the Canadian Army (Regular) was carried out at regimental depots, 
units, and corps schools. During 1956, 7,940 personnel attended courses at the schools 
of instruction. Promotion qualification examinations consisting of written and practical 
tests were held to qualify Regular and Militia officers for the ranks of Captain and Major; 
61 candidates passed qualification examinations for selection to attend the Canadian 
Army Staff College, and 12 passed the entrance examination for the Royal Military College 
of Science. A training program was conducted during the winter months for all Regular 
officers to assist them in their professional knowledge. Militia Staff Course examinations 
were conducted for Militia officers to qualify Captains and Majors for Command and 
Staff appointments. Qualifying courses for Junior NCO’s were conducted under General 
Officers Commanding Commands. Senior NCO courses were conducted at corps schools 
in accordance with training standards. 


French-and English-language training which is available to all ranks of the Canadian 
Army was conducted by Commands and AHQ. The Canadian Army Training School 
conducted six-month French-language courses for English-speaking officers and NCO 
instructors. A number of French-speaking potential NCO’s have also received English- 
language training. 

Officers from the United States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Pakistan, India, 
Norway, France and Italy attended courses at Canadian Army schools of instruction. 

Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. Where feasible the 
facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. 
Training is conducted in accordance with the appropriate training standard for each trade 
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or specialty. When required by technical developments in the Army, trades are revised 
and new trades are introduced. ‘Trades relating to aircraft maintenance and repair are 
being studied in keeping with the decision that the Army will use certain aircraft. 


The apprentice training program, inaugurated in January 1953, is designed to train 
selected young men as soldier tradesmen and to provide them with the requisite academic 
background to enable them to advance to senior non-commissioned ranks in the Army. 
A high entry standard has been set to ensure that the prospective soldier apprentice will 
be capable of absorbing trade and academic training, and also of developing the leadership 
qualities essential in senior NCO’s. During 1956 an additional 486 apprentices were enrol- 
led and 39 civilian teachers were employed to provide academic instruction for about 
700 apprentice soldiers. Academic credits are obtained from the educational authorities 
of the province where the training is conducted. Apprentices receive trades training as 
clerks, cooks, carpenters, electricians, wireless operators, radar operators, radio mechanics, 
storemen, gun mechanics, vehicle mechanics and armourers. A balanced training program 
is designed to stimulate the interest of the apprentice. Military, trade, academic and 
recreational training are integrated. Separate messing, canteen and sleeping arrangements 
are provided for apprentices. 


The training of the Mobile Striking Force continued throughout 1956. Airborne 
continuation training was carried out by each unit in conjunction with unit exercises. 
Mobile Striking Force units carried out exercises during the winter under cold weather 
conditions. Parachute and air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint 
Training Centre at Rivers, Man., and courses in Arctic training at Fort Churchill, Man. 


Collective training for units in Eastern Canada was conducted at Camp Gagetown, 
N.B., under the General Officer Commanding Ist Canadian Infantry Division, during the 
summer months and for units from Western Canada at Camp Wainwright, Alta., under the 
General Officer Commanding Western Command. All arms training was begun on the 
sub-unit and unit level, and culminated in exercises on the brigade and divisional level. 


The Reserves.—Funds were provided to permit a maximum of 60 days training for 
the Militia during 1957, of which up to 15 days were to be camp training as determined by 
General Officers Commanding Commands. In the summer of 1956 a total of 21,000 all 
ranks attended summer camp training. The aim of training is to prepare the Militia for 
its role to assist in any future mobilization for active service or civil defence. 


The Regular Officer Training Plan (ROT P).—The Regular Officer Training Plan is in 
effect at the three Canadian Services Colleges and at all Canadian universities and affiliated 
colleges which have contingents of the COTC. The purpose of the Plan is to train selected 
students for commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). Students enrol in the Canadian © 
Army (Regular) with a special rate of pay; tuition and the essential fees are paid and grants 
are given for books and instruments needed for study. In the period Jan. 1, 1954 to 
Dec. 31, 1956, 86 of these sponsored students graduated and were commissioned in the 
Canadian Army (Regular). Training consists of military studies, drill and physical training 
during the academic year; the summer term is devoted to practical training at military 
establishments. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC).—In addition to the Regular Officer 
Training Plan, units of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are maintained at Canadian 
universities to produce primarily, from among university undergraduates, officers for the 
reserve components of the Army. University graduates who have been members of the 
Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are also eligible for commissions in the Canadian Army 
(Regular). Members of the COTC undertake the same training as members of the ROTP. | 
In the period Jan. 1, 1954 to Dec. 31, 1956, 24 officers who had trained with the COTC 
were awarded commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular.) 


Army Cadets —The number of Royal Canadian Army Cadets training during 1955-56 
was 61,480, enrolled in 560 cadet corps. Training was conducted by 1,382 Cadet Services 
of Canada officers and 968 civilian instructors assisted by Canadian Army Regular and 
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Militia personnel. During the summer of 1956, 5,968 cadets spent seven weeks at cadet 
summer camps located at Aldershot, N.S., Farnham, Que., Camp Borden, Ont., Ipperwash, 
Ont., Dundurn, Sask., and Vernon, B.C. During these summer camps cadets were qualified 
as either cadet leaders, cadet leader instructors, drivers mechanical] transport or infantry 
signallers. In addition, 604 cadets of the minimum age of 14 years attended two-week 
summer camp at Aldershot, N.S., Picton, Ont., or Vernon, B.C. During these camps, 
cadets were qualified as Junior Leaders. The National Cadet Camp, operated annually 
at Banff, Alta., is an award camp for first class or master cadets who are selected from 
across Canada; in 1956, 229 such cadets attended. A total of 963 Cadet Services of Canada 
officers and civilian instructors attended cadet summer camps throughout Canada in 
1956; of this number, 496 were undergoing training courses and 467 were employed on 
instructional duties. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning and 
policy for administration and training of the Regular and Reserve Forces of the RCAF. 
Organization is divided into four categories—resource controls, personnel, logistics, and 
plans and operations. The major formations and their headquarters locations are as 
follows:— 


Formation Headquarters 
Bern einee Comm nang sachin saat Hoe hae) ie ac ene St. Hubert, Que. 
PETA IN SIO WG cy, edn eatin ehMac oe see thes ea, Vancouver, B.C. 
PRMRC ASIN rn tyler eg oon Were a cee ate eee ie a Metz, France 
mi transporte Commands) one oe as oe oe Pe en Lachine, Que. 
maa Mioterar Command. tit h, fot te. due Res, fe Oty esas Rockcliffe, Ont. 
imerUlIne AIBC OMmMANG. Fhe. hey hs Fa onee ed ead, ce Halifax, N.S, 
Pramntes COM MIANC i. 2a. aes Cae Sek ee, ene) Ae ee Trenton, Ont. 
Poincucal Air Commahdir Ss oveetict sc eth es, eee i ee Edmonton, Alta. 
Pere Training, OrOupy at. re Ores oe es, Hele ae 4 Winnipeg, Man. 


The organization of the planned total of 40 squadrons was completed by December 
1956 when 3,140 aircraft were in operation. Eighteen of the squadrons were for the air 
defence of Canada; 12 squadrons were stationed in France and Germany as No. 1 Air 
Division; six squadrons were required for RCAF transport operations at homeand abroad; 
three maritime squadrons operated in conjunction with other forces for the defence of 
Canada’s East and West Coasts; a photographic squadron of Transport Command, No. 408, 
flew about 598,000 miles during 1956 carrying out aerial survey operations, including 
special aerial survey work in conjunction with the Mid-Canada Early Warning radar 
system. 

The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on July 31, 1957, was 50,931 officers 
and men in the Regular Force and 4,823 in the Auxiliary Air Force. 


Operations in 1956-57.—During 1956, Air Defence Command continued its planned 
build-up. The Mid-Canada Early Warning system was well on the way toward comple- 
tion. DEW line sitings were also completed and construction on the selected sites started. 
The RCAF Ground Observer Corps, which acts as a supplement to the radar system, 
included approximately 55,000 civilian volunteer members. 

The CF-100 IV has been replaced in Canada by the CF-100 V, a version of the same 
aircraft with improved high-altitude performance. Improvements continued in air defence 
operational procedures. By the end of 1956 one of the F-86 squadrons which was disbanded 
in No, 1 Air Division was re-formed in Canada using CF-100 aircraft. Three additional 
squadrons were also re-formed in 1957. 

No. 1 Air Division in Europe continued to fill Canada’s commitment to NATO’s 
integrated fighter force. The Air Division comprises eight F-86 and four CF-100 squadrons. 
Maritime Air Command aircrews participated in several NATO exercises in the Western 
Atlantic area in conjunction with United States and United Kingdom forces. National 
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anti-submarine exercises were also conducted with the RCN on bota the Mast and West 
Coasts. The two RCAF East Coast squadrons were fully equipped with P-2V7 Neptunes 
while the West Coast squadrons retained the Lancasters. The Argus, the newest maritime 
patrol aircraft and largest aircraft built in Canada, made its inaugural flight early in 1957. 

Air Transport Command continued to provide support to the Air Division in Europe 
using its North Star aircraft. Fairchild C-119’s of the Command were engaged in cargo 
and personnel carrier operations in Canada, and paratroop training for the Canadian 
Army. Both types were used for operations in support of Arctic weather stations. Toward 
the end of 1956, C-119’s of Air Transport Command were assigned to the air element of 
Canada’s contribution to UNEF and commenced operations using Naples, Italy, as a 
base. 

The 1957 Shoran Program of 408 Photographic Squadron of Air Transport Command 
completed the geodetic trilateration of the Arctic Islands. This completed the basic 
geodetic survey undertaken by the Squadron in 1948, under direction of the Dominion 
Geodesist. 

In 1957, ice reconnaissance in support of United States Navy ships supplying DEW 
line stations between 128°W. longitude and Boothia Peninsula was undertaken jointly by 
408 and 407 Squadrons. An ice reconnaissance detachment was established at Cambridge 
Bay and daily reconnaissance flights were carried out from July 15 to Oct. 1, 1957. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, search and rescue operations required the RCAF 
to fly in excess of 7,948 hours; 29 major searches and 143 mercy missions were conducted, 
some well inside the Arctic Circle. 


Training and Equipment.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, NATO aircrew 
training in Canada continued at a brisk pace. As of Dec. 31, 1956, 4,483 aircrew had 
been graduated under this plan since its inception in 1951. In addition, the RCAF was 
engaged in training aircrew for its own requirements. Basic trades courses for non-flying 
list officers produced 140 graduates and basic trade schools graduated 4,676 tradesmen 
during 1956-57. 

Flight cadets entering the service received officer development training and primary 
flying training at Centralia, Ont. Basic flying training was conducted at flying training 
schools located at Claresholm, Alta., Moose Jaw, Sask., and Penhold, Alta. Advanced 
flying training on twin-engine aircraft was given at Saskatoon, Sask., and advanced 
flying training on jet aircraft was conducted at Portage La Prairie, Gimli, and MacDonald, 
Man. Flying instructor training was given at Trenton, Ont., and instrument rating courses 
were conducted at Saskatoon, Sask. Radio officers and observers received their basic 
and advanced training at Winnipeg, Man. 


Formal trade courses for newly commissioned non-flvying list officers were conducted 
at RCAF schools in aeronautical engineering, armament, supply, telecommunications 
and flying control. Aircraft system trainers were used extensively to support technician 
and aircrew training programs at field technical training units and the operational training 
units. Trade advancement training programs, continued at all units, both regular and 
auxiliary. To help tradesmen advance into the qualified trade group levels, semi-annual 
trade examinations were written under the direction of a Central Examination Board. 
Language training programs were conducted where necessary. 

The aircraft procurement program during 1956 and 1957 is dealt with under Defence 
Production at pp. 1205-1209. 


RCAF Reserve.—The sub-components of the RCAF reserves are designated as: 
(1) the Auxiliary; (2) the Primary Reserve; and (3) the Supplementary Reserve. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, officer development courses’ were conducted 
for university flight cadets of the Primary Reserve. They participated in their first summer 
training program at the Reserve Officers School, St. Johns, Qte., and at the Regular 
Officers School, London, Ont. Following this initial training, pilot trainees received 
flying training at various training schools while observer trainees were trained at the 
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Air Observers School, Wianipeg, Man. Non-flying list flight cadets continued with basic 
courses in aeronautical engineering, telecommunications, armament, supply and accounts. 
Flight cadets in the medical, air services and personnel lists were employed at Regular 
Force units on contact training and second and third-year flight cadets continued with 
formal or contact training as applicable. Third-year cadets were commissioned after 
successfully completing their period of training. 


Refresher flying training was provided during the year for 500 Reserve pilots, to 
build up a pool of flying instructors. In addition, 475 Reserve officers and senior NCO’s 
received contact training for mobilization assignments. The Reserve Tradesmen Training 
Plan was continued and approximately 1,739 recruits, both high school students and air 
cadets, completed training during 1956. 


To provide a reserve of fighter pilots proficient in handling jet aircraft the RCAF 
maintains six Auxihary Fighter squadrons. Three Auxiliary Transport squadrons are 
maintained to train a reserve of transport aircrew and two Auxiliary squadrons are 
equipped with Mztchell light bombers: to operate, as required, with Canada’s Mobile 
Striking Foree. In addition, the RCAF maintains 17 Auxiliary Medical units, 17 Aircraft 
Control and Warning squadrons, 8 Technical Training units and 4 Auxiliary Intelligence 
units. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Air cadet activities in Canada are sponsored and 
administered by the Air Cadet League of Canada. The League is a voluntary civilian 
organization formed in 1940 to provide preliminary aviation training for potential members 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The RCAF works jointly with the League and provides 
training personnel, syllabi and equipment. 


During the War, the Royal Canadian Air Cadets reached a peak enrolment of 30,000. 
The authorized peacetime strength ceiling has recently been increased to 25,500 and the 
strength in April 1957 was approximately 22,000, enrolled in 297 squadrons across Canada. 
Air cadet training is carried out in more than 225 communities from Newfoundland to 
British Columbia. 


During the summer of 1957 camps for air cadets were held at RCAF Stations at 
Greenwood, N.S., Clinton, Ont., and Sea Island, B.C. More than 5,400 cadets attended 
camp along with their officers and instructors. A seven-week course for senior leaders 
and drill instructors was held for 200 cadets at RCAF Station Camp Borden, Ont. A 
precision drill team of 40 cadets selected from the drill instructor course competed in the 
international drill competition at Toronto. 


The International Exchange Visits Program in 1957, sponsored jointly by the RCAF 
and the Air Cadet League, was very successful. Fifty-eight cadets were exchanged with 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 


Two hundred and fifty senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying 
clubs through scholarships awarded by the RCAF. Additional flying training scholarships 
were awarded by the Air Cadet League and other organizations. Under the Reserve 
Tradesmen Training Plan, air cadets receive trades training in a nine-week summer course 
in addition to preparatory training with their respective squadrons during the school year. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The activities of the Defence Research Board in 1956 were concerned primarily with 
naval, armament, telecommunications, Arctic, special weapons, operational, medical, 
aeronautical and materials research problems of specific interest to Canadian defence. 
To conduct this program of research, the Defence Research Board operates 11 specialized 
research and development establishments, and organizes and supports research on problems 
of defence interest in universities and other agencies. Research on naval problems is 
carried out at the Naval Research Establishment, Dartmouth, N.S., and at the Pacific 
Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. Both stations are located adjacent to Royal Canadian 
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Navy bases and work closely with the RCN, particularly on problems related to anti- 
submarine devices. Other major naval research investigations undertaken concern 
corrosion, marine paints, and underwater sound behaviour. 


Research and development of weapons and armament is undertaken by the Defence 
Research Board in co-operation with the Armed Services at various establishments. The 
largest of these is the Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment 
near Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities include research on new explosives and 
propellants, and development and testing of new and improved weapons. 


Research on telecommunications is carried out in two laboratories—the Radio Propa-~ 
gation Laboratory at Shirley Bay, Ottawa, and the Electronics Laboratory on the Montreal 
Road, Ottawa. These two laboratories, known collectively as the Defence Research 
Telecommunications Establishment, are primarily concerned with research in problems 
of communications and air navigation, with particular emphasis on basic research in the 
fields of radio propagation and electronic component development. 


Research dealing with problems in Arctic operations is conducted at the Defence 
Research Northern Laboratory, Fort Churchill, Man. The activities of DRNL have 
recently changed considerably. Its major effort has been devoted to the Canadian Geo- 
physical Year (IGY) program and the associated United States IGY rocket program 
at Churchill. 


Special weapons is the generic term used to cover research on the defensive aspects 
of chemical, biological, and atomic weapons. This work is carried out at the Defence 
Research Chemical Laboratories at Ottawa; the Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, 
Alta.; the Defence Research Kingston Laboratory at Barriefield, Ont.; and at the Depart- 
ent of Agriculture isolation station at Grosse Ile, near Quebec City. 


Military, psychological, clothing and food research is carried out at the Defence 
Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto, and in Canadian universities by means of a 
grant-in-aid program. Aviation medicine is an important field of activity but investiga- 
tions include naval and army problems as well as studies on blood substitutes, infection 
and immunity, burns and wounds, the effects of noise on hearing, and other ee likely 
to affect a military man’s efficiency and health. 


Most of the basic aeronautical research program is carried out in Canadian universities. 
The principal fields covered are aerodynamics, aircraft propulsion and engineering materials. 
Applied research is carried out at the National Aeronautical Establishment at Ottawa, 
and by contracts with industry. A titanium research program continues to be the 
major investigation in the materials field. This is carried out by the Mines Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and the Universities of Toronto, Laval 
and Montreal, in co-operation with various industrial firms. 


Another field receiving increased emphasis is the radio propagation problem caused 
by the disturbances in the upper atmosphere. This distinctly Canadian problem has 
been recognized as an important one with relation to military communications in the 
North, and the Defence Research Board has granted assistance to the University of 
Saskatchewan for the establishment of an Institute of Upper Atmosphere Physics, where 
research on fundamental problems of the upper atmosphere will be conducted, and where 
postgraduate training will be given, 


Thus, the Board continues to support those fields of research that are of foremost 
interest to the Canadian Armed Services, and the program is under continual review to 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence 
Production to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated 
with production. 
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Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers and Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Johns, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as the 
Canadian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean was opened 
in 1952. | 


The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a 
sound and balanced liberal, scientific and military education; the organization and training 
give cadets the opportunity to command and to exercise judgment. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the college course are given only at the 
Royal Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for 
the final two years of the general or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége 
Militaire Royal, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and complete 
the final two years at the Royal Military College. 


The College year is eleven months, divided into three terms: autumn, winter and 
summer. The months September to April are devoted to academic training supplemented 
by such military studies as drill and physical training. The summer term, May to mid- 
August, is spent in practical training at an establishment of the Service in which the 
cadet is enrolled. Academic requirements for admission to the first year at the Royal 
Military College and Royal Roads is senior matriculation (or its equivalent) in the 
following subjects: English, physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), 
chemistry and either history or a language, preferably French. French-speaking candi- 
dates having a B.A. degree from a classical college may be accepted directly into the first 
year at Collége Militaire Royal. For admission to the preparatory year at that institution 
the academic requirement is junior matriculation (or its equivalent) in English, F rench, 
algebra, geometry, physics and chemistry, although consideration is given candidates 
who do not possess the standing in French. Candidates from the classical colleges require 
at least sixth-year standing. 


To be accepted a candidate must be single, a Canadian citizen or British subject 
normally resident in Canada and physically fit in accordance with the medical standards of 
the Service in which he enrols. The age limits for admission to the first year are between 
16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a 
cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 
Personal interview and medical examination of candidates is carried out by tri-Service 
boards located at six regional centres across Canada. Three officers representing the 
Services and a representative of the Services Colleges sit on each interview board. Fifty 
per cent of the cadets entering the first year at the Services Colleges are selected on the 
basis of provincial quotas as determined by population and the remainder are selected in 
open competition. The interview boards base their recommendations on the physical and 
personal qualifications of the candidates, with responsibility for final selection resting with 
a board appointed by the Minister of National Defence. 


Since September 1954 virtually all cadets entering the Services Colleges have been 
required to enrol under the Regular Officer Training Plan. Under this Plan applicants 
accepted for entry enrol, according to their choice, as naval cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, as officer cadets in the Canadian Army or as flight cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. All costs of tuition, board, lodging, uniforms, books, instruments and other 
essential fees are borne by the Department of National Defence, and cadets are paid at the 
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rate of $63 a month. Oa successfully completing their academic and military training 
cadets are granted permanent commissions in the regular force but may, if they so wish, 
apply for release after three years of service following completion of academic training. 


The only cadets now accepted at the Services Colleges in a reserve capacity are those 
who qualify for Dominion Cadetships, which are awarded by the Government in recognition 
of sacrifice of a candidate’s father. A maximum of 15 Cadetships may be awarded in any 
one year, five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which covers first-year fees. 


During the 1956-57 academic year, 963 cadets were in attendance at the Canadian 
Services Colleges; 421 of them at Royal Military College, 194 at Royal Roads and 348 
at Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 192 were enrolled in the Navy, 
394 in the Army and 8377 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
trains officers for staff appointments in field formations and commands. The course 
extends from January to November. Though most of the student body is comprised of 
Canadian Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the armies of other 
Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. Canadian Army officers must pass a 
searching entrance examination before being considered eligible for staff training. The 
system of instruction is based upon the study of précis and other references, demonstrations 
and lectures, indoor and outdoor exercises. Most of the work is carried on in syndicates, 
each under a member of the directing staff. Attention is paid to both individual and team 
work. Aside from purely military subjects such as the study of modern tactics, the 
curriculum includes world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., opened on Jan. 5, 1948, is a senior 
defence college providing an eleven-month course of study covering the economic, political 
and military aspects of the defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from 
the Armed Forces and government departments attend as well as a few representatives 
from industry. An extensive lecture course is provided, with lecturers chosen from leaders 
in various fields in Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and other countries. 
In addition, educational tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, 
Europe and the Middle East are made to give students more knowledge of conditions and 
influences in their own and other countries. The ninth course, from September 1955 to 
July 1956, was attended by 29 students, three from the Royal Canadian Navy, four 
each from the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force, one from the Defence 
Research Board, two from the Department of External Affairs, one each from the 
Department of National Defence, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Transport (Air), the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Representation from outside Canada included one member each from the Royal Navy, 
the Royal Air Force, the British Army, the Foreign Office of the United Kingdom, the 
United States Navy, the United States Air Force, the United States Army and the State 
Department of the United States. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., is 
a permanent establishment preparing officers for staff appointments in the Air Force. 
The course affords advanced Service education for officers normally of Wing Commander 
and Squadron Leader ranks, fitting them for appointments appropriate to their present 
ranks and preparing them to assume higher appointments. The Directing Staff selected 
from the Royal Canadian Air Force is augmented by an exchange officer from the Canadian 
Army and one from the Royal Air Force. The student body in addition to Royal Canadian 
Air Force officers has one or two representatives each from the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army, the Royal Air Force and the United States Air Force. The objective of 
the course is to assist the student to think logically and express his ideas with precision 
both orally and in writing, to know his Service and understand the employment of air 
forces, to keep abreast of scientific and technical development that may affect the 
employment of air forces and to gain a perspective of national and international problems. 
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Lecturers are drawn, when desirable, from industry, the Armed Forces, the diplomatic 


corps and universities. Instructional visits are made to commercial and military estab- 
lishments at home and abroad. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


The Department of Defence Production was established on Apr. 1, 1951, under the 
provisions of the Defence Production Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 62 as amended) with exclusive 
authority to procure the goods and services required by the Department of National 
Defence and to ensure that the necessary production capacity and materials would be 
available to support the defence production program. The Department also buys material 
for the civil defence program and serves as procurement agent for the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily responsible for the purchase in Canada 
of defence goods required by other governments and of supplies needed to meet Canadian 
commitments under the Colombo Plan and other international agreements. Military 
construction is the main responsibility, of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, a Crown 
company reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 

During the period Apr. 1, 1951, to the end of 1957, the Department of Defence 
Production and Defence Construction (1951) Limited placed defence contracts on behalf 
of the Department of National Defence to a total net value of $6,753,000,000. Against 
these contracts, and some $400,000,000 worth of contracts taken over in 1951 from other 
agencies, expenditures amounting to $6,690,000,000 were made from appropriations of the 
Department of National Defence. The significant role of procurement and construction 
in Canada’s defence preparedness program is shown by the fact that 58 p.c. of total defence 
expenditures by the Department of National Defence since Apr. 1, 1951, was made against 
contracts placed by the Department of Defence Production and Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited. In addition, the Department assisted defence contractors in meeting 
these requirements by making available specialized capital assets worth $183,500,000 
and also approved accelerated depreciation on capital assets having an estimated value 
of $737,000,000. The aircraft program (including miscellaneous government-furnished 
aircraft equipment) accounted for 37 p.c. of the total net value of contracts placed from 
Apr. 1, 1951 to Dec. 31, 1957, the construction program for 12.5 p.c., the electronics and 
communication equipment program for 10.3 p.c., and the ship program for 7.4 p.c. 

The following procurement and construction review covers the years 1956 and 1957, 
continuing that for 1954 and 1955 given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1169-1175. 

The net value of contracts placed in 1956 totalled $746,500,000, which was an increase 
of 2.8 p.c. over the $726,200,000 placed in 1955, but dropped 18.8 p.c. in 1957 to a level 
of $606,100,000. Contracts and amendments placed under the aircraft program amounted 
to $194,000,000 in 1957 as compared with $236,200,000 in 1956, accounting for almost 
one-third of the total net value of contracts placed in both years. A substantial portion 
of the contracts and amendments issued in connection with the aircraft program during 
these two years was for the CF-105 jet interceptor fighter, the CP-107 maritime recon- 
naissance aircraft, the CC-106 military transport aircraft and Sparrow II guided missiles 
for the Royal Canadian Air Force; and for the Grumman CS2F carrier-based aircraft for 
the Royal Canadian Navy. The value of contracts placed for the electronics and com- 
munication equipment program increased during 1956 and 1957 primarily as a result of 
equipment and management requirements for the Mid-Canada Early Warning radar line. 
The value of procurement for fuels and lubricants increased 17 p.c. in 1956 over 1955 
but fell off slightly in 1957. Other programs such as ships, tank-automotive, weapons, 
and clothing and equipage recorded declines in both years. Construction contracts 
declined from $138,400,000 in 1955 to $125,000,000 in 1956, and, asa result of the completion 
of the Mid-Canada line and Camp Gagetown, fell to $60,300,000 in 1957. The net value 
of contracts placed, as used here, includes the value of new contracts issued as well as the 
value of amendments which increase or decrease commitments under existing contracts. 


* Prepared by the Economies and Statistics Branch, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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1.—Net Value of Canadian Government Defence Contracts Placed, by Program 1956 and 1957 
with Cumulative Totals from 1951 


Total 
Program 1956 1957 Apr. 1, 1951- 
Dee. 31, 1957 
$000 $’000 $000 
SAM Ora Et eragae PO fetani Viet Ree a noe POET Rae cece eee 236,175 198, 950 2,502, 804 
SRDSi nde Sate rie hee ras eee oe Oa ee en a ee ee ee 61,160 55,743 499, 804 
Danik-a COMO une aes pect laterals ek a eats oa FSP Mee aes 13, 464 LD 296, 484 
NIAGEZN 0CG' IT stapene Seeman oe POMEL TELESIS. HLT RSI ive AOS BO ety are TEE Ne en ae es 9,551 Cr. 18,064 176,314 
ATAIMUDICIOM ANdsexplOSLVieSa tem oe ema see ete me aeons 8, 042 6,497 298,103 
Electronics and communication equipment.................-.ee0e- 105,304 123, 209 698, 069 
Ruelsvandtlubricanteds 1s... cera et Glee ea ee ee ae 64, 156 58,231 336, 757 
Clothingyandsed kinae Caccmi cn teen ee ne eee ee ee oe ee 12,108 7,614 254, 335 
Construction ease ee eee ee ee ee ee 125, 052 60,316 846, 657 
ObHCEMSS AES ite he rear gen ee ees GUN Pr ND Pt ie ee elie ee 111, 489 106, 279 843, 547 
Totals cep aks cee tae ere See TT Se 746, 501 606,054 6,752,874 


The value of expenditures on defence procurement and construction, which reached 
a peak in 1953, continued to decline in 1956 and 1957. Expenditures in 1956 decreased 
by 2.4 p.c. from the preceding year to $958,500,000 and by a further 9.3 p.c. in 1957 to 
$869,600,000. In the aircraft and ships programs, expenditures declined in 1956 but 
increased slightly in 1957. In electronics and communication equipment and in con- 
struction the reverse movement took place, with expenditures increasing in 1956 and 
decreasing in 1957. The tank-automotive, weapons, ammunition and explosives, and 
clothing and equipage programs all registered declines in both years. Expenditures on 
defence construction increased 45 p.c. in 1956 over 1955 but declined by one-third to 
$105,400,000 in 1957. 


2.—Value of Expenditures on Canadian Government Defence Contracts, by Program 
1956 and 1957 with Cumulative Totals from 1951 


Total 
Program 1956 1957 Apr. 1, 1951- 
Dee. 31, 1957 
$000 $000 $’600 

PAIPCEALDY Gia. scenes. SENET 2 ee ASR ORI ce es Leak beep arus arene 329, 671 346, 435 2,548, 436 
Ships): We te SRP Pe set eee teed 1 LO aed ie AOA 80,759 83,579 567,725 
Tank-automotivere cee obs oe Cn ns ene ee ee 22,398 13,992 287,140 
Weaponscn eee ahh cere 2 ha Batt eee aii eins eaten, deal eon ee 18, 423 15, 628 150, 418 
ATHIMUNIbION And .exPlOSLVES. estates eee oe ee ee phate 4 46,558 31,085 270, 856 
Electronics and communication equipment...................000-- 129,670 98, 676 628, 659 
Huels.andolubni@ants. eye cen Ae oe oat a eee ee eee 47,775 47, 826 276, 104 
Clothing and equipage 16,004 10, 652 257, 954 
Construction Jae so ees cae ee ee oo ee eee eye et Ge can 159, 403 105,380 915, 152 
ORDER a St Bote Sor ai oe Sea SO ee ong i eee PU tae cots eee | 107, 829 116,382 788, 020 
Totals. ee Ale Ae a Se ee 958,489 869, 636 6, 690, 463 


The ability of Canadian industry to produce a greater variety of defence items made 
it possible to place 96.5 p.c. of the value of defence contracts in this country in 1956 and 
91.0 p.c. in 1957. This represents a significant achievement over earlier periods of the 
defence program when industry in Canada received a much smaller proportion of the 
defence contracts. Contracts placed abroad are for items that cannot be economically 
produced in Canada within the limits of current and anticipated defence requirements. 
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Aircraft.—The F-86 Sabre jet fighter program for the RCAF was completed in 1957, 
but production continued on a contract for the West German Air Force. In 1956, Sabre 
production had been reduced slightly from the level of 1955 though a reduction in deliveries 
to the RCAF was partly offset by company export sales to the Union of South Africa and 
to Colombia. The CF-100 jet interceptor continued in production at a reduced rate 
throughout 1956 and 1957. A reduction in the quantity of CF-100 aircraft delivered to 
the RCAF, and the termination of the Mark-6 program in 1957, were more than offset 
by a United States Mutual Aid purchase of a large number of these aircraft for Belgium. 
The output of jet powered 7-33 Silver Star training aircraft was maintained at a minimum 
level during these two years. The first deliveries of the CS2F Tracker aircraft to the Royal 
Canadian Navy took place in 1956 as scheduled and continued in production through 
1957. This aircraft, powered by twin R-1820-82 piston engines, is designed for the detection 
and destruction of submarines. Both airframe and engines are being built in this country 
to United States designs, and the work is being shared widely by Canadian industry 
through a broad sub-contracting program. During the two years under review, rapid 
strides were made in the development and production of the CF-105 supersonic jet fighter, 
the first of which came off the line on schedule late in 1957. The speed and altitude 
capability demanded of this aircraft necessitate the highest standards in equipment and 
materials, and Canadian industry has had to develop special manufacturing techniques 
to meet this need. The first flight of the long-range maritime reconnaissance aircraft, 
the CP-107 Argus, was made in 1957. This craft is a re-design of the Bristol Britannia 
civil aircraft. A transport version of the Argus, designated the CC-1 06, was introduced 
for engineering and tooling during 1957; its engines and associated propellers are of 
British make. 

In the aero engine field, activity paralleled that for airframes. Production of Orenda 
engines for the Sabre and CF-100 aircraft continued at reduced rates. Development of 
the more powerful PS-13 Iroquois engine, to be fitted in the CF-105, proceeded satisfactorily 
and a prototype was air tested in 1957. In the Canadian piston engine facility, the pro- 
duction of R-1340 Wasp engines for the Mutual Aid Program was completed late in 1956, 
with the manufacture of long-term maintenance parts continuing throughout that year. 
During 1957 the production of Wasp engines was largely replaced by the production of 
f-1820-82 engines for the CS2F Tracker aircraft. The manufacture of 43D61 propellers 
for the Tracker also proceeded satisfactorily. 

The repair and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, instruments, systems and 
accessories occupy a position of increasing importance. The repairs and overhaul needs 
of older items of equipment increase with the passage of time and, at the same time, the 
growing complexity and more stringent operational requirements of newer equipment 
impose new demands on the repair and overhawyl facilities. These facilities were kept 
abreast of new developments, and relatively stable work loads were maintained through 
a system of progressive overhaul followed by the Department of National Defence. 

Early in 1956, the Sparrow II missile, developed in the United States, was chosen to 
meet RCAF requirements for air-to-air guided missiles, superseding the Canadian weapon, 
Velvet Glove. Asa result of this decision, work among the Canadian contractors employed 
on the Velvet Glove program was limited to the minimum needed to keep intact the 
engineering complex which had been developed and to maintain a nucleus of essential 
personnel. By the end of 1957, the bulk of the drawings, technical data, and other informa- 
tion relative to Sparrow II had been received from the United States, thus permitting 
certain activity among manufacturers of special equipment in Canada. This missile 
is to be modified for use in the CF-105 Arrow aircraft. 


Electronics.—The procurement and production of electronic equipment for defence 
reached a peak in 1956. The completion of the Mid-Canada radar line, the postponement 
of production for the radar improvement program and the approaching completion of 
some existing production contracts together with a slow-down caused by the change-over 
from the Velvet Glove to the Sparrow missile caused a decline in 1957. This decline, however, 
was partially offset by activity on the development of the electronics system for the CF-105 
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aircraft, begun in mid-1956 and continued through 1957. Although this development is 
taking place in the United States, production of the system will be in Canada with the most 
practical degree of Canadian content. The electronics program for the Sparrow missile 
started early in 1957 and involved limited tooling and pre-production. Some missile 
fuze development work was also continued pending a decision on the production require- 
ments for the Sparrow fuze; this is a specialist skill which has been built up in Canada since 
1951. Delivery of the CF-100 flight simulators, which began in 1956, continued throughout 
1957. 


The ultra high frequency (UHF) conversion program for the RCAF progressed, with 
ground-based equipment procurement nearing completion and on-site installation well 
under way by the end of 1957. A production program for modern multi-channel airborne 
UHF equipment was started. A contract for airborne radar equipment for the CS2P 
aircraft was completed by the end of 1957, leaving only support spares to be provided. 
Canadian industry, sponsored by a development contract, produced airborne doppler 
navigational equipment which is considered to be a forerunner in this field. The Mid- 
Canada radar line, a significant achievement of the defence program, was completed early in 
1957 and is now an integral part of the North American defence network. The line, which 
was completely financed by Canada, lies between the joint Canadian-United States-financed 
Pinetree line to the south and the United States-financed Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
line to the north. In 1957, two civilian contractors were selected to be responsible for 
carrying out maintenance and to supply supporting services on the Mid-Canada line for 
the RCAF. Maintenance contracts, to provide back-up support for RCAF-manned 
Pinetree line stations, were in effect during this period. 


Shipbuilding.—The light fleet carrier, HMCS Bonaventure, was commissioned on 
Jan. 17, 1957. The Bonaventure was built in Northern Ireland and is one of the most 
modern light fleet carriers afloat. It is equipped with an angled flight deck, mirror landing 
aids, steam catapult, and the latest electronic equipment. Three destroyer escorts were 
commissioned during each of the years 1956 and 1957. These are sister ships of HMCS 
St. Laurent, the lead ship of this Canadian design class which was completed in 1955, 
The lead ship of the second group of destroyer escorts, HMCS Restigouche, was also 
scheduled for commissioning in 1957 but was damaged in a collision during sea trials. Work 
continued on the other six ships of the second group. During 1957, authority was granted 
for the construction of two additional destroyer escorts and for the procurement of long 
lead components for four ships. 


The first of six MCB-class coastal minesweepers was commissioned late in 1956 
and the other five were commissioned in 1957. These ships, an advanced version of the 
earlier AMC-class, were designed in Canada to cope with the latest developments in mines. 
The second program for modernizing World War II frigates was nearly completed, with 
four of the five ships commissioned by the end of 1957. Various auxiliary craft were 
produced, including 150-foot sea-going tugs, steel crane lighters, inner patrol vessels, 
clearance diving vessels, power barges, and ammunition lighters. Fifty-two small boats 
were completed in 1956 and 40 in 1957, varying in size from 27-foot motor sea boats to 
14-foot dinghies. Delivery of a later type United States torpedo manufactured in Canada 
began in 1957. 


Weapons and Ammunition.—During 1956, final deliveries were made to the 
Canadian Army of the first order for 105mm howitzers, and a second order was placed 
with deliveries to begin in 1958. The delivery of 155mm howitzers to the Army was 
completed during 1957. A combined order for 105 and 155mm lifetime spares was placed 
during 1957 and deliveries will run concurrently with the main equipment. This action 
will eliminate the high costs involved in start-and-stop manufacture of small quantities of 
components. The production for the Army of rocket launchers and associated range 
finder sights was completed. In the small arms category, Canadian Arsenals Limited began 
delivery of the new 7.62mm C-1 (FN) rifle in October 1956. A 7.62mm light machine 
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gun was approved in 1957 and production will run concurrently with the rifle. Early in 
that year, a contract was placed in Canada for a British sub-machine gun adopted by 
Canada. 

The production of ammunition generally declined in both 1956 and 1957. However, 
ammunition production for the 7.62mm rifle was increased to permit general issue. A 
propellant for this ammunition, which has met NATO standards, was developed by 
Canadian Arsenals Limited, extending the storage life of the ammunition. Production 
continued on other types of small arms ammunition: .30, .303, 9mm, 20mm, and numerous 
pyrotechnics and explosive stores for the three Services; 40mm, 3°50, 4’’, and anti-sub- 
marine devices for the Navy; 2”, 60mm, 81mm mortar and 105mm howitzers for the 
Army; 2.75” air-to-air rockets and marine markers for the RCAF. Canadian production 
of Army mines, fuze 410, certain anti-submarine projectiles, double-base rocket propellant 
grains, echo ranging bombs, and certain pyrotechnics occurred for the first time. <A 
production program for 20-pdr. tank ammunition, incorporating three years of pre- 
production work on improvement, got under way. 


Construction.—Defence construction activity in 1956 was exceeded only in 1952, 
mainly as a result of work on the Mid-Canada radar line and the Army home station 
development program. The completion of the Mid-Canada project and reduced work 
required for the home station development program caused a significant drop in defence 
construction in 1957. The Mid-Canada line was the largest single project undertaken by 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited on behalf of the Department of National Defence, 
and construction of Camp Gagetown, N.B., one of the seven home stations, was the largest 
project undertaken on a single site. The other home stations under construction were at 
Valcartier, Que., London and Petawawa, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., and Edmonton and 
Calgary (Camp Sarcee), Alta. 


General Purchasing.—The general purchasing program is primarily concerned 
with the clothing, equipping, feeding, maintaining and servicing of the Canadian Armed 
Forces, and the purchase of certain supplies for the Defence Research Board and the 
Inspection Services of the Department of National Defence. These general purchases 
of supplies and services not normally requiring special production facilities include such 
items as: textiles and all types of clothing, footwear and leather goods, transport equipment 
(military and commercial) together with parts and replacements, the repair and recondi- 
tioning of all types of service vehicles, food and catering services, furniture and furnishings, 
petroleum products and hard fuels, medical and dental stores, aerial surveys, building 
supplies, and all types of barrack stores. Some of the major contracts placed during 1956 
and 1957 were for electrical aircraft spares for F-86 Sabre aircraft, shipboard cable for the 
destroyer-escort program and for normal maintenance needs, certain requirements for 
the Mid-Canada project, fuel for aircraft, equipment for winter maintenance of airdromes ; 
refueling and crash fire trucks for the RCAF, maintenance equipment for the Air Division 
in Europe, and a number of aerial surveys. 


The fourteen district offices maintained by the Department of Defence Production 
across Canada continued to purchase food and other defence supplies and services of a 
local or urgent nature needed by defence establishments in the vicinity of such offices. 
Other purchases included hardware and building materials, electrical and electronic equip- 
ment, petroleum products, furniture, and barrack stores. Service contracts were arranged 
for minor repairs to ships, minor alterations and repairs to buildings, laundry and dry 
cleaning, coal hauling, disposal of ashes and refuse, snow removal, transportation, con- 
sulting engineering services, and repairs to footwear and clothing. 
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PART IIJ.—CIVIL DEFENCE 


The continuing threat of armed aggression, coupled with the increasing power of 
thermo-nuclear weapons, has forced upon Canada a constant development of new civil 
defence techniques and training methods. Civil defence planning is integrated with the 
over-all plan for national defence with the aim of survival in the event of direct attack. 
A further role is the provision of aid to the civil powers in times of natural disaster. 


In October 1948, the Minister of National Defence appointed a Co-ordinator for 
Civil Defence whose duty it is to plan for civil defence. Assisting in this program are the 
Federal Civil Defence Planning Committee, an Interdepartmental Committee and a 
Federal-Provincial Advisory Committee composed of the federal Minister responsible 
for civil defence, as chairman, and the provincial Ministers responsible for civil defence 
within the provinces. 

Since February 1951, when the administration of civil defence was transferred to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, the Minister of that Department has been 
charged with the responsibility in matters of federal policy. After study of organizations 
in the United Kingdom, the United States and NATO countries, a plan for national 
survival was established, based on the evacuation of probable urban target areas. The 
Minister of National Health and Welfare announced the plan as government policy in the 
House of Commons on July 28, 1956, when he stated, ‘‘Our civil defence policy should 
now be based on the development and testing of plans for the orderly evacuation on 
short notice of the main target areas in Canada should the possibility of attack on such 
areas by nuclear weapons appear to be imminent’. 


On the basis of population density and industrial potential, Canada’s probable target 
areas are: Victoria, Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Windsor, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Ottawa-Hull, Montreal, Quebec City, Saint John and Halifax. 


Canadian civil defence is organized at all levels of government—federal, provincial 
and municipal—each with its own sphere of responsibility. The provinces are self- 
contained units and are subdivided into areas or regions for the purpose of providing 
mutual support to any disaster region. Because of geographical location in relation to 
target centres, certain areas have been designated as mutual aid or reception areas. 
Administrative and organization responsibilities for each are: federal—planning, policy 
and financial assistance; provincial—organization and implementation; municipal— 
execution of plans and policy. 


A Federal Civil Defence Headquarters is established in Ottawa and comprises the 
Civil Defence Co-ordinator and staff plus the following Services: Planning and Operations, 
Training and Education, Health, Welfare, Information, Communications and Transporta- 
tion. Certain other government agencies are also involved, such as the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Armed Services, the Departments of Agriculture and Transport, and 
the Defence Research Board. 

Through direct liaison with the RCAF an early warning system has been established. 
In 1957, high-power sirens supplied by the Federal Government were installed and tested 
in vulnerable target areas. An extensive health supply stockpiling program was completed 
with the co-operation of the Departments of National Defence and Veterans Affairs. 


Civil defence training courses, begun in 1951, have been continually expanded. 
More than 9,000 persons from across Canada have attended courses at the Canadian 
Civil Defence College at Arnprior, Ont., since its establishment in 1954. Thirteen basic 
courses are available dealing with such subjects as: health, welfare, communications, 
transportation, staff duties, casualty simulation, rescue, and radiation detection. In 
addition, special forums have been held for groups representing the press, clergy, mayors, 
police, fire fighters, national organizations such as the Canadian Red Cross Society, and 
industrial groups. Training is conducted under provincial auspices with British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick operating civil defence schools. On Mar. 31, 
1957, the total enrolment of civil defence workers was 224,146. 
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Under the Financial Assistance Program of the Federal Government each province is 
provided with a money quota based on population and vulnerability; 50 p.c. of the cost of 
an approved project is contributed by the Federal Government and the remainder shared 
between the municipality and the province. A minimum of 25 p.c. is contributed direct to a 
municipality for projects in which the provincial government does not share in the cost. 
Training aids, fire and rescue equipment, and educational material continue to be supplied 
by Federal Headquarters to further provincial and municipal programs. 


A fire-hose coupling standardization program, to which the Federal Government 
contributed one-third of the cost, has been completed in British Columbia, Alberta and 
Ontario. Payments for workmen’s compensation for civil defence workers are shared by 
agreement on an equal basis between the Federal Government and all provinces except 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


Many technical and training manuals, booklets and brochures have been produced 
by Federal Civil Defence Headquarters. In addition, pamphlets, folders, training aids, 
films, slides, newsclips and radio, newspaper and television material have been produced 
and distributed as part of the continuing public information program. The first National 
Civil Defence Day in Canada held on Friday, Oct. 4, 1957, was primarily designed to 
further acquaint the citizens of the country with the aims, organization and planning for 
civil defence. Provincial and municipal organizations from coast to coast took part. 
Over 2,000,000 pieces of informational material and literature were distributed by Federal 
Headquarters in this national and co-operative program. 


Civil defence development and problems are constantly under discussion and study 
with the United States, the United Kingdom and other NATO countries. As the result 
of an agreement made between Canada and the United States in 1951, a United States- 
Canada Civil Defence Committee meets at regular intervals to further the bond of mutual 
assistance in the event of enemy attack. 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Information that is not mainly statistical may be secured from the individual Department 
concerned with the particular subject as indicated in the Directory at pp. 1217-1246. 
Certain government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and 
the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department of 
External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in Canada 
and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and Canadian 
affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; the Information 
Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation; and the National Film Board. (See Index.) The Departments of 
Agriculture, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and such agencies as the National Gallery of Canada, the National Museum of Canada, 
the National Library, and the National Research Council, while not thus classed, are 
interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent than most of the remaining 
government departments, though several of the latter have publicity branches or public 
relations divisions. 


Government departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports and 
publications. Departments are required by statute to publish annual reports, which are 
tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. However, for 
the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information agencies mentioned 
above are described. : 


Section 2 has been prepared for the purpose of presenting to the reader a directory of 
all sources of information, federal and provincial, thereby directing him to the proper 
channels from which he may draw published material relating to any particular subject. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, ce. 43). 
In 1948 this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1927, 
¢. 190), was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 257), subsequently 
amended in March 1953 (1-2 Elizabeth IT, ¢. 18). 


The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: (1) to furnish statistical 
data bearing on Canada for government and administration, whether municipal, provincial, 
national or international; and (2) to assist in meeting the needs of non-governmental 
users of statistics, arising from a growing awareness of the value of statistics to business 
efficiency and social planning. 


Inquiries.—Hundreds of individual requests for information are received in the 
Information Services Division of the Bureau each day, routed through the appropriate 
divisions and answered as expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort from the 
statistical side deals with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject 
upon which the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless only inquiries 
of a statistical nature should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is the principal publication agency 
of the Federal Government; the subjects of its statistical reports cover all aspects of the 
national economy, and its Canada Year Book and Official Handbook Canada constitute 
authoritative compendiums of information on the institutions and economic and social 
development of Canada. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics publications are listed in its catalogue of Current 
Publications and in the Queen’s Printer’s Catalogue of Canadian Government Publications. 
The DBS Daily Bulletin and Weekly Bulletin, available from the Bureau’s Information 
Services Division at an annual subscription of $1.00 each, are designed to serve persons 
wishing to keep closely informed on the full range of published information issued by the 
Bureau. Subscription orders for DBS publications or orders for single copies should be 
addressed to the Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
and should contain the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money order made 
payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge of 
international affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known and 
understood abroad. 


To perform the first function the Division produces and distributes various documents 
on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on related developments 
abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The Division also answers inquiries 
from Canadian sources on these subjects (except for inquiries from the press which are 
handled by the Department’s Press Office) as well as requests for information about 
Canada made by Diplomatic Missions at Ottawa, by Canadian posts abroad, and by 
individuals and organizations in other countries. 


Most of the information work abroad is done, however, by officials at Canadian posts. 
The Information Division assists by formulating and advising on information policy 
abroad in an effort to ensure that this policy is related to the general objectives of Canadian 
foreign policy, and by producing and procuring material to keep Missions informed of 
developments within Canada. Journalists and others who visit Canada to write of 
Canadian affairs are given assistance from time to time by the Division; its responsi- 
bilities also include the co-ordination of the Government’s activities in the field of cultural 
relations. 


Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce.—For details 
see p. 1062. 
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Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare.— 
The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, is the production and dis- 
tribution of educational material on health, welfare, social security and civil defence, for use 
throughout the country. This information, issued in the English and French languages, 
includes books, pamphlets, periodicals, posters, exhibits, displays, radio dramatizations, 
press and magazine features and releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared in 
co-operation with the National Film Board. Books, pamphlets, posters and displays are 
distributed in Canada through provincial authorities. The most important. periodicals 
published by the Division are Canada’s Health and Welfare (monthly), Canadian Nutrition 
Notes (monthly), Occupational Health Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Health Review (semi- 
annually) and Nutrition Bulletin (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Television and radio broadeasting are 
important mediums of information to the public along with newspapers, films and other 
means of communication. Broadcasting in Canada combines, in one national system, 
publicly owned stations and privately owned local community stations, many of which 
are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has become 
one of the most effective channels through which information, official and unofficial, is 
broadcast to the people of Canada. Radio is relatively more important in Canada than 
in most countries because of the widely distributed population and the number of sparsely 
peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the gaps with high-powered trans- 
mitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. The CBC has also pioneered in 
the development of low-powered repeater stations attached to the network lines, which 
serve areas unable, because of topographical conditions, to receive an adequate signal 
from any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion of 
national and regional network time. All CBC schedules include news, music, drama, 
informative talks, children’s programs, school broadcasts, public service broadcasts, 
sports, women’s activities, etc. There is a very wide range of radio and television fare, 
since the CBC not only produces its own programs in the various production centres 
across Canada but brings in selected programs from the networks of the United States, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and other national radio and television systems. 
The CBC maintains a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Headquarters 
in New York, and is credited with having done more to inform listeners of United Nations 
activities than any other broadcasting system. 


Through the International Service operated by the CBC on behalf of the Canadian 


Government, programs are broadcast over shortwave in 16 languages: English, French, . 


German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Czech, 
Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Polish and Hungarian. The CBC International Service 
broadcasts information abroad on life and economic conditions in Canada as part of the 
general information plan for promoting a better understanding of Canada in other countries. 
In addition to this regular shortwave program service, the International Service provides 
special programs for transmission by broadcasting systems in other countries by means 
of shortwave relays or recordings on tape or disc. A library of musical and spoken-word 
programs is made available to foreign broadcasting systems through processed trans- 
criptions for wide distribution. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board produces films, film-strips and 
stil] photographs on a great variety of subjects. In keeping with its terms of reference, the 
Board’s products are both informative and interpretative and are widely distributed, 
theatrically and non-theatrically. (See also Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Board, pp. 365-366.) 


ts 
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As a service to government departments, the Board maintains a preview library of 
5,000 prints from: many sources; 500 film-strips are also catalogued. Special libraries of 
films on such subjects as health, sociology, medicine and industry have also been estab- 
lished for the use of the government departments concerned and for special interest groups. 


Films and film-strips produced by the National Film Board are shown in Canada 
and abroad. In Canada, the films are shown through the television network, through 
neighbourhood theatres and through the widespread network of community film libraries. 
In most communities voluntary organizations, called film councils, arrange the local 
facilities for use of films by community groups. Abroad, more than 29,000 prints are 
circulated to the Departments of External Affairs and of Trade and Commerce through 
the Board’s offices in New York and Chicago in the United States, New Delhi, India, 
and London, England. In several countries distribution of the Board’s films are handled 
by commercial and other loan agencies. 


The Board’s library of approximately 100,000 still photographs serves government 
departments, commercial photographers, newspapers, periodicals and many other organi- 
zations in Canada and abroad. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information 
(Federal and Provincial) 


To make the best use of the Directory of Sources of Government Official Information, 
it is necessary that the reader understand the broad differences in function between 
federal and provincial departments and their separate fields of work. 


Certain fields of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency 
and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population and national defence 
are constitutionally federal affairs and in such fields the respective Departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources with which to communicate. Other fields of effort such as the 
administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, and health 
and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces but certain Federal Departments 
are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects and, as is the case of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada 
as a whole. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating to the 
actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to the particular 
provinces concerned. The Government of Canada, while not administering the resources 
within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position 
to furnish material for Canada, especially production data on a national basis, marketing 
data on international, national and provincial bases, research, work and experimental 
station data on a national basis, and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government 
stations located within particular provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the 
breeding of livestock and the improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on 
crop yields are cases in point; in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection 
and reforestation offer good examples. Inquiries directed to federal sources for information 
not of a statistical nature should as a general rule be sent to the individual Departments 
listed in the Directory; inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be addressed 
to the Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Sale of Official Publications.—Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery Act, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, has charge of the 
sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government of Canada that are 
issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public documents and papers 
to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to receive them. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics acts as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect 
to the sale of DBS publications, 
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The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publications made 
in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery Act 
and Sect. 7 (e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to date and approved 
by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 

In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery 
issues the Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records for the information of 
the public service, libraries, etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon 
release. Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of government 
publications receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may 
purchase an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 

The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery also issues the Monthly Catalogue 
of Canadian Government Publications, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, 
public documents and papers not of a confidential nature published at government expense, 
an Annual Catalogue (in January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, 
as well as sectional catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government 
publications. 

Most provincial government publications may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer 
of the province concerned. Inquiries should be addressed to the provincial capital 
cities :-— 


Newfoundland of. 22.240 St. John’s CONES IOce st setae hee: eee Toronto 
Prince Edward Island. ...Charlottetown Manitobaiox «dani Aoi eee Winnipeg 
Nova scotial lho 2Pr Halifax Saskatchewan 02. fete et ee Regina 
New! Brunswick. 2. s22:9% Fredericton Wibertae, Senet OE aes Edmonton 
Quebee. 7... Jo. ate eae Quebec British: Columbian vase aeee Victoria 


Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed to the 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 

(Detailed Directory“of Sources of Official Information follows, pp. 1217-1246.) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Editorial and Information Division 
(for mineral resources) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division (general re- 
quests originating in all countries 
outside Canada) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of Fisheries, Information and 
Educational Service 
Dept. of Transport 
Information Bureau 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all subjects) 
National Research Counci 
Public Relations Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
Experimental Farms Service 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 

National Resources (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch 

Dept. of Labour (farm workers) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs 

Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 

Canadian Farm Loan Board (long- 
term mortgage loans) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (long-term mortgage 
loans for new farm _ houses) 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


k.. Ae 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health services) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
north, snow and ice) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
Arctic Division 
Dept. of Transport (Arctic navi- 
gation) 
Fisheries Research Board!of Canada 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 


91593—77 


and 


BeBe anion 
: OMY 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces appli- 
cation should be made to: Nfld., 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Tourist and Information Bureau; 
N.S., Dept. of Trade and Industry; 
N.B., Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment or Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer or N.B. Travel Bureau; 
Que., Bureau of Statistics; Ont., 


BROAD GENERAL 


PENA Nis Bureau of Statistics and Research 
gy \ he” 4 “ SS or Dept. of Travel and Publicity; 
SCANADA'S ESOURCES,, Man., Dept. of Industry and Com- 
T 2 i 5 merce and Dept. of Provincial Secre- 


| 


tary; Sask., Dept. of Travel and 
Information, or Executive Council, 
Industrial Development Office, or 
Economic Advisory and Planning 
Board; Alta., Publicity Bureau, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs; B.C., 
Depts. of Industrial Development 
and Trade and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics. 


Nfld.: of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor- 
mation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Sta- 
tistics and Publication Branch 
an.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Im- 


Dept. 


AGRICULTURE 


General and 


Farming migration, Publications Branch 
and Extension Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Dept. 


of Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Northern Administration Dis- 
trict 


aS 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


ASTRONOMY 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, 
Dominion Observatory, 
nt. 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio astronomy) 


Ottawa, 


Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) f 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


(research studies, sale of radio- 


isotopes) 

Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 

Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Eldorado Mining and _ Refining 
Limited 


Dept. of Transport 
Civil Aviation Branch (controls, 
licences and facilities, such as 
radio aids and licences) 
Transport Board (licensing of 
commercial air services and the 
economic regulation of such air 
services) 
Bureau of Transportation Economics 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(RCAF) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Aircraft Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 
National Film Board (films 
photographs) 
National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineering 
(aeronautical research) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Air 


AVIATION | 


and 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Insurance (for trust and 
loan business, ini 


administers also 
the Small Loans Act) 
Centra] Mortgage and Housing Cor- 


a SS oT |. SS — ——_——_~——-“’ 


Companies 


poration 
Office Department, 
Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Post Savings 


BANKING 
Trust and Loan ; 


Dept. of Justice 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


BANKRUPTCY |_Baweruprcy | { 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Que.: of Provincial Sec- 
retary 
Quebec Society of Astronomy 
Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 


Alta.:—University of Alberta, Ed- 


monton 


Sask. :—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council, 

University of Alberta Campus, 
dmonton 


Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Air Service 

Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Airways 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Finance 
Supreme Court Registry of Deeds 
P.E.I., N.S., Man.: of 
Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
Office 
Attorney-General, Dept. of Insur- 
ance 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Credit 
nion Services 
Alta.:—Government of Alberta Trea- 
sury Branches 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary 


Sask. :—Provincial Secretary 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Subject 


National Library (information re 
books in libraries of federal 
departments and other Canadian 
libraries; information on current 
Canadian publications) 

Department of Public Printing and 


Stationery (information re 

prices, availability or otherwise, BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
of all publications not confi- BOOKS 
dential in nature, issued by 

Parliament and the _ various 


departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Information Services Division (for 
statistical publications) 


BIRTHS 
See‘‘Vital Statistics’’ 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 


BLINDNESS 
ALLOWANCES 


BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio” 


Dept. of Public Works 

Building Construction Branch 
Chief Architect and Informa- 

tion Services 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (water re- 
sources of Yukon and Northwest 
Territories) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (National Housing 
Act financing, building standards, 
house designs) 

National Research Council, Division 
of Building Research (materials 
of construction, building codes, 
building practice, soil and snow 
mechanics) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Hospital Design Division 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 
ited 

Canadian Farm Loan Board | 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board | 

Canadian Standards Association 

Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- | 
ment Loans Act) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier | 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land 

Act) J 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


91593—773 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
peste ternational aca 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Education 
Superintendent of Libraries and 
Director of Adult Education 
N.S.:—Dept. of Education 
N.B., Man.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Librarian 
Que. :— Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education 
Director of Public Library Service 
Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Ita.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Library Board 
Provincial Library and Archives 
C.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission. 


hee same as for “Old Age 
Assistance’ excepting: 
P.E.I.:—Director of Blind Persons 
[ Allowances 


Nfid., N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Que. :—Farm Credit Bureau 
Family Housing Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Factory Inspection Branch 
Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment 
Community Planning Branch 
Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 
Commissioner 
Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch 
Dept. of Industrial Development 
Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Transport 
Canal Services 
National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineer- 


Subject 
ing (St. Lawrence Seaway 
Models) 


| CANALS | 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce \ 
Commodities Branch CHEMICALS 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics f 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Canadian Citizenship Registration 

Branch 

National Film Board (films, film- 

strips, photographs) 


CITIZENSHIP 


See also 
“Population” 


CIVIL AVIATION 


See ‘‘Aviation”’ 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Civil Defence Division 


Dept. of Transport ) 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 
National Building Code) J 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch COAL 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics J 


Dept. of Justice 
Director of Investigation and 
Research 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission 


aa 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., Man.:—Office of the Premier 

N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Municipal 
Affairs 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 


Youth 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and 
Development, Civil Defence 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Director of Civil Defence 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 


retary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


( Que. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Meteorological Bureau 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
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Sources for Federal Data 
rr es ee 


Affairs 


Dept. of Northern and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (wireless com- 
munication in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories) 
National Parks Branch (telephones 
in National Parks 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulation of certain telegraph 
and telephone companies) 
Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunication Branch— 
radio communications; aviation 
radio and marine radio; Govern- 
ment telegraph and_ telephone 
services (telegraph and telephone 
services in remote areas) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(network broadcasting, televi- 
sion, and international short- 
wave service) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Transportation and Trade Services 
Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (social, welfare and 
recreation) 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Federal District Commission 
Information Division (general in- 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


Subject 


COM- 
MUNICATIONS 
For Post Office 


and Mail 
see ‘Post Office”’ 


PLANNING 


| 
| 
| COMMUNITY 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sources for Provincial Data 
stil a tea athens toca 


ment 
P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Bureau 
N.B.:—Travel Bureau 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Transportation Board 
Ont.:—Municipal Board and Bureau 
of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones ° 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
RCMP Provincial Headquarters 


: Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 


[AS Sad see of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 


eee tear of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Dept. of Education, Physical 


Fitness Division 

N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 


N.B.:—Dept. of Education, Physical 


Education and _ Recreational 
¥4 Branch 
Que., Sask.:—Depts. of Municipal 
Affairs 


Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Community Planning 
ranch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Man.:—Depts. of Municipal Com- 
missioner and Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Town and Rural Planning 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce, 
| Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Regional Planning Division 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
ning Board 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Federal District Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- 
tion Administration 
Dept.. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 


National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Secretary of State 
Dept. of Justice 

Public Archives 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics | 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Ser- 
vice 
Dept. of Insurance 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 


peat 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(wholesale and retail prices and 
consumer price index) 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Conservation Branch 


and 


CONSERVATION 


Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 


B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
All Provinces except B.C.:—Depts. 


| Director of Conservation, Dept. 
CONSTITUTION of Attorney General 


of Recreation and Conservation 
-C.:—Provincial Secretary 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 
See also 
“Cost of Living” 


Nfild.:—Dept. of Fisheries and Co- 


operatives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Co-operation and Markets Branch 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Insurance 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Co-operative Ser- 
vices Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of 
Labour 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


CO-OPERATIVES 
(including Credit 
Unions) 


Industries and 


and Supply 
Sask.:—Dept. of ore 
° 


fer of Municipal Affairs 


Alta.:—Dept. Industries and 
Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


[ ment, Trade and Commerce 


COST OF LIVING 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


att ltd: 


i en ee 


~ 


EE EEE EE Se 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Northern 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch 
National Parks Branch 
ational Museum of Canada 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 


| 
FO omaYT eet wid: Conse. erce ) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Affairs 


and 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 


HANDICRAFTS 


Commodities Branch 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only) 

National Gallery of Canada (films, 
reference library) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 

Public Archives 


Dept. of Justice 
lemency Branch 
The Penitentiary Commission 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research Division 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY 


list of Crown corporations giving the 
functions of each and the Cabinet 
Minister through which each reports 
to Parliament. 


CROWN 


See pp. 84-91 of this volume fora 
CORPORATIONS 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
Royal Canadian Mint 


CURRENCY 


f 
| foll 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Se hie Si SP ae ee ess agai 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 


retary, Tourist and Information 
Education, 


Branch 
Physical 
Fitness Division 


Dept. of 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture (rural 
handicrafts) 
Office of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
nt.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration (handicrafts) 
Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Adult 
Education Division 
Fitness and Recreation Division 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
(cultural activities) 
-:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
Dept. of Education, Coasaunity 
Programs Branch 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 


General 
Additional— 
Nfld., N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of 
ober Welfare 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 


and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Youth 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Ont.:—Dept. 


of Reform Insti- 
tutions 
Man.:—Dept. of 


Health 
Public Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


and 


For information with regard to in- 
dividual Crown corporations apply as 


ollows: 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Treasury Dept. 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept. 
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Sources for Feder al Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


) Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 

of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 

(also Milk Control Board for 


Dept. of Agriculture ; 
Animal Husbandry Division 


Dairy Products Division 
Dairy Technology Research Unit | Oude Dene aaa tena Dairy 
Reptsct Trade end. ence h DAIRYING Sonraiseioe 2 ; 
griculture and Fisheries Branc 
National Film Board (films, photo- Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


: ; a Bureau of Statistics 
gkeentra steering with the Man.:—Dept. of ae ed ia gue 
scaceeet Land Immigration, ilk. Contro 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics Board. * Daina Bimich 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Animal Industry Branch 


Milk Control Board 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics”’ 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Directorate of Naval Informa- 
tion 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Army) 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(RCAF) 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 
ited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
are 
Civil Defence Division 
Dept. of External Affairs (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) 


DEFENCE 


See also 
“Civil Defence” 


DEFENCE 


Dept. of Defence Production PRODUCTION 


feoeeet > Old Age Assistance 


Board 
P.E.I., N.B.:—Director of Dis- 
abled Persons Allowances 
N.S.:—Director of Old Age Assist- 


ance 


Que.:—Quebec Social Allowances 
DISABLED Commission 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare PERSONS Dots eens Persons Allowances 
ALLOWANCES Man.:—The Old Age Assistance 
and Blas Persons’ Allowances 
oar 


Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
Director of Public Assistance 

Alta.:—The Pensions Board 

B.C.:—The Disabled Persons Al- 


lowances Board 


Ee ee 
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Bank of Canada 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (for forest 
and water resources and re- 
sources of Yukon and North- 
west Territories) 
Administration Branch 
Water Resources Branch 
Forestry Branch 
Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Eskimos) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Economic Studies Unit 
Public Archives (early data) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and Housing 


Canada Couneil 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Northern Uy Babee and 
Lands Branch (N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
Dept. of Labour 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 
Dept. of Finance (university grants) 
National Gallery of Canada (school 
broadcasts, lectures on art) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Chief Electoral Office 


91593—78 


) 
: 


4 


Subject 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 


EDUCATION 


See also 


“Motion Pictures” 
and ‘Photographic 
Material’”’ 


ELECTIONS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
aot ear ea ek a 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Now Scotia Research Founda- 


N.B.: : Dect! of Industry and De- 
velopsisnt 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 


merce, Economic Research 
Bureau, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.: :—Executive Council, Eco- 


nomic Advisory and Planning 
Board 
Executive Council, Industrial De- 
velopment Office 
Government Finance Office 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 
Center for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan 
Alta.:—Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment and Economic Research 
Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


All Pate sa Depts. of Education 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 

Que. :—Chief Returning-Officer 

Ont. :—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Chief Election Officer 

Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral Off- 
cers 

Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 


tive Councils 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Power Commission 
P.E.1.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Rural Electrification Bureau 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 


Water Resources Branch Ont.: The Hydro-Electric Power 
Northwest Territories Power Com- ELECTRIC Commission of Ontario ; 
mission Man.:—Manitoba Hydro Electric 


Natonsle bie bonis (ales elon POWER 
strips, photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(central electric stations) 


oar 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration; Saskatchewan Power 
Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
British Columbia Power Com- 
mission 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture (farm labour) 
Additional:—Nfld., N.S., Man., 
Sask.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
National Employment Service 
Civil Service Commission (oppor- 
tunities for, and conditions of, 
employment in the Federal Civil 
Service) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


EMPLOYMENT 


Fetus 
ae 
Fore 
co 


Lands Branch (education, wel- 
fare, handicrafts, livelihood) 
Arctic Division (Eskimo problems) 

National Museum of Canada 
(historical and _ archeological 
information, handicrafts) 
Canadian Wildlife Service (wild- 
life in Canada’s North) 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare (health and hospital services) 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(field duties) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Division of Northern Labrador 
Affairs 


ESKIMOS 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, reproductions, etc.) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
(CNE) 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau (sportsmen’s shows) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
‘Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Travel and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, Trade 
and Industry 


EXHIBITIONS 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Explosives Division 


EXPLOSIVES B.C.: 


Dept. of Mines 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 
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Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

International Economic and Tech- 


EXTERNAL 


nical Co-operation Division 
_ (Colombo Plan) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Editorial and Information Division 


National Film Board (films) 


AFFAIRS 


Dept. of National Health and FAMILY 


Welfare 


Dept. of Agriculture | 


ALLOWANCES 


Field Husbandry Division 
Forage Crops Division 
Plant Products Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
ominion Bureau of Statistics 


FIELD CROPS 


Se 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FINANCE 


uy 


See also ‘‘Taxation’ 


Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 

Dept. of Northern 
National Resources 

Forestry Branch (federal interests) 
National Parks Branch 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to government prevention and 
conservation programs) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research, 
Fire Research Section 


Affairs and 


FIRE 


PREVENTION 


—— 


Dept. of Public Works 


91593—783 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pat a tA A le eed 


Nfld.:—Dept. 
sources 
PeEsISea NES:, 

Agriculture 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 


| Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


of Mines and Re- 
N.B.: 


Depts. of 


Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Crops, 
Seeds and Weeds Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Field Crop Branches 


Nfid., B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.1., Sask.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Man., Alta.:—Provincial Treasury 
Depts. 


( All Provinces:— Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 

Additional:—Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines 
and Resources 
N.S., Alta., B.C.: 
and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service 


Dept. of Public Works, Fire Com- 


Depts. of Lands 


missioner 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Division * 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
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Nfld. iraePe of Fisheries and 
Co- Operatives 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Fisheries Division 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Fisheries Branch 

Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada 
Dept. of hates an prc, 7 
Agriculture an isheries Branc 
Nevers Film Board (films, film- FISHERIES Fish and Wildlife Division 
3 etripe PBC Lea TAD Ns) i Lee of Mines and Natural 
ept. o Inance esources 
Faker s Improvement Loans Game and Fisheries Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
sion (unemployment insurance Fisheries Branch : 
for fishermen) pogksichcwen Fish Marketing 
ervice 
Alta.: 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 


See ‘‘Standards”’ 
and “Nutrition” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


See 
“External Affairs’’ 


FOREIGN 
Bank of Canada EXCHANGE 


ween of Northern A tfatie@hand ( Red oe of Mines and Re- 
ationa esources : 

Forestry Branch federal interests | P.E. a ural Reso of Industry and 
Dept. of Agriculture _ atural Kesources 


ept. of Trade an ommerce ; 
CameisditiessBraneh N.B. Dept: of Lands and Mines 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.: 


Forestry Branch 


National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties J 


FRUIT 


See ‘Horticulture’ 


FUEL 


See ‘‘Coal’’, ‘Oil 
and Natural Gas”, 
“Forest Resources” 
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sD a lar a a Rape ea a Sd a sbi ost aoe 
Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 


Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game and Fisheries 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
w Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
Service 


oe = penculiate i dina) 
arketing Service (fur grading 
Experimental Farms Service (ranch FUR FARMING 
ur production) See also 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce wT eas 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch Tapping 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Geographical Branch 
Canadian Board on Geographical 
Names : 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division (soil 
surveys) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada (oceanography) 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips) 


Public Archives 


Dept. of Mines and = 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 

Dept. of Mines 


| N.S.: 
| N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


GEOGRAPHY 


Que., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Travel and Information 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Mines 
Geological Surveys Branch 
Ont.: base of Mines 
Geological Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
ook :—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
ta.: 


GEOLOGY 


Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and Voters Lists) 

Dept. of Secretary of State (federal- 
provincial channel of communi- 


GOVERNMENT 


cation Pc t f Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration or nenate oO P.E.I., N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., 
B Torre Be eee nrench : Canada, House of Pern EEE seep: of Prov- 
lept.7 £o orthern airs an Incial Secretary 
National Resources (for Yukon Connon ie -B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
and Northwest Territories) be rary oO tary-Treasurer 
Public ee (early official re- Parliament see Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
cords Mw 7 ul 
Privy Council Office (appointments, Parliament 
orders in council, ae | | 
orders and regulations) 
fies Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Health 
SS gt ad of Health and Wel- 
are 
Dept, of National Health and HEALTH SOA nie eats nee of 
elfare = i 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and For Health of pS ee of Health and Social 
.National Resources (for N.W.T.) Veterans Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
National cate peed. Hees: film- Sae.\Valerans Wallaras. 
strips, photographs : Nee 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Affairs” eee eS of Health and Welfare 
ept. of Provincial Secretary 
(mental hospitals) 
j British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Commission 


HIGHWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 
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Nfld. :—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 

P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and N.S.:—Public Archives 
National Resources N.B.:—Legislative Library 
National Parks Branch (historic Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
sites and monuments) Provincial Archives 
Dept. of National Defence Provincial Library 
Director of Public Relations Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Naval Historian HISTORY Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Directorate of History (Army) Provincial Archivist 
Air Historian Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
Public Archives chives 
National Film Board (films, film- Sask.:—Legislative Library, Ar- 


chives Division 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
| Dept. of Economic Affairs 
ma Publicity Bureau 


Provincial Archivist 


strips) ; 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Education 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 


eee erin | Obs EN ee Horticultural 
Marketing Service, Fruit and Veg- Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Fruit 
etable Division ; HORTICULTURE als ; 2 : 
Experimental Farms Service, Hor- Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agricul- 
ticulture Division ture and Horticulture Branches 


Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


( Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Health 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Health and Wel- 
fare 
N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health. 
ner OS oe ee N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 
Ont.:—Hospital Services Commis- 


HOSPITALS sion of Ontario 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans’ 
hospitals) 
Dept. of National Defence (armed 
forces hospitals) Welfare 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics | B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
| (general) 
ept. of Provincial Secretary 
(mental hospitals) 


British Columbia Hospital Insur- — 


ance Commission 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament”’ 


Central Mortgage and Housing eee EE ES 
Corporation (long-term mort- 
gage loans for new farm houses; 
National Housing Act financing; HOUSING 
building standards; house de- 
signs; mortgage lending activ- 
ities; insurance of loans) J 


Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


m y) 
ee ek 
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Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch P_E.L Devt 
eee ration Branch Soca ne he 
ept. of Labour cae i = 
Special Services Branch Oe eee Planning and De 


Dep ake. National Health and IMMIGRATION Bureau of Statistics and Research 


Quarantine, Immigration Medical MR ae cae Agriculture and 
.and Sick Mariners Division Sask mationt of Social Welfare 

iipaca ss ns Board (films, photo- Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


INCOME TAX 


uu 


See ‘Taxation 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 


Indian Affairs Branch Nfid.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and (Indians in Pe ee 
National Resources H Que. :—Dept. of Fish and Game (fur 


National Museum of Canada 
(historical and archeological 
information) 

Dept. of National Health and 


INDIANS preserves) 
| B 
Welfare (health and nEPEr 


-C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
| Advisory Committee on Indian 


Affairs 
services) 


National Industrial Design Council 


National Gallery of Canada (films, INDUSTRIAL 


DESIGN 


reference library, photographic 
library, exhibitions) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See 
“Manufacturing” 


Dept. of Labour 
Annuities Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Insurance Branch 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., Alta., 
B.C.:—Superintendents of In- 


INSURANCE— 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce SUEANCO 
Hes Credits Insurance Cor- For werd panes Dept., Insurance 
ranc 


poration 

“Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act 
1954) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Ont.:—Dept. of Insurance 
Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Government Insurance 


Office 


Insurance 


see ‘Labour’ 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
IRON AND STEEL yelcp een Trade and Industry 
ranc 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dept. of Economic Affairs 
[ B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


Unemployment 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 
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Dept. of Justice 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Information Branch 
Labour Gazette Branch 
Government Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
payment of fair wages on 
government contracts, promo- 
tion of labour-management pro- 
duction committees, fair em- 
ployment practices) 
International Labour Organization 
Branch 
National Advisory 
Manpower 
Special Services Branch 
Women’s Bureau 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
National Employment Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Council on 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (Yukon and 


Northwest Territories) 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Surveyor General of Canada 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ 
Land Act Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Immigration Branch (for land 
settlement) 
Dept. of Transport 
Lands Branch 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; also carries out, 
on behalf of Attorneys General and 
under contract, enforcement of the 
Criminal Code and Provincial Statutes 
in all provinces except Quebec and 
Ontario; is the only law-enforcement 
body in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and assists in the welfare 
of Eskimos and Indians in these 
territories. 


Subject 


JUSTICE 


See also 


‘““Workmen’s 
: ial 
Compensation 


) 
i 
| 


SETTLEMENT 


LANDS AND 
LAND 


LAW 


ENFORCEMENT 
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All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 


General 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 
Sask.:—Depts. of Labour 
Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Labour 
Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public 
Lands 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Settlement Board 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Colonization 


Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and_ 


Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch; Attorney General, Land 
Titles 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing; Dept. of Lands and 
Forests 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
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Clerk of the House of Commons 


Privy Council Office LEGISLATION 


Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (for Yukon 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada ( 


All Provinces except Man. and 
B.C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 


For 


and Northwest Territories) Statutory Orders Mand ieee Gaal 
eee. Phat able Printing and Sta- and Regulations » | B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


see “Government 


For Acts administered by individual 
Federal Depts., see pp. 91-95 of 
this volume. 


LIBRARIES 
See ‘Bibliography: 
Books” 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 
perance Act) 

Reet of gate Se Affairs and 

ationa esources 
Northern Administration and LIQUOR 
Lands Branch (Yukon and CONTROL 
Northwest Territories) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Special Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.1I.:—Temperance Commission 
N.S., Que.:—Liquor Commissions 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 
Man.:—Liguor Control Commission 


Sask.:—Liquor Board 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Livestock Products Division (for 
marketing data) 

Poultry Products Division (for 
marketing data) 

Livestock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
administration of disease control 
regulations, meat inspection, 
and research in animal diseases) 

Animal Husbandry Division (for 
general information) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 

National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs, in relation to Dept. of 
Agriculture) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture, Livestock Branches 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Livestock Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 
Statistics 
Depts. of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 


LIVESTOCK 


sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Industrial Development Office 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 


Forestry Branch (federal interests) 
sept of apne ppd Reaungiee 
ommodities Branc 
Renoatie ica, Board (blue. Elm. LUMBERING 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 


and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a e, YF  —Y a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Industrial Development Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production (for 
defence items) 
Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
National Research Council 
Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


MANUFACTURING 


See also ‘‘Crown 
Corporations” 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Geographical Branch 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
(geological, topographical and 
general maps; aeronautical and 
marine navigation charts) 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ice (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 
maps) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


Re ee eee eS SS eS ee eee ) eS 
Se a. Ne ee ae 


MARRIAGES 
See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
he Division (Co-opera- MERCHANDISING 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 

Mines Branch 

Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of rade and Fucker | 


METALS 


(other than 
Iron and Steel) 


Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


| 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 
Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 

Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 


Planning Board 
Industrial Development Office 
Government Finance Office 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 
Trade and Business Information 
Services 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Bureau of Statistics 
B:C.:—Bureau of Economics and 


Statistics 

Nflid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Cartography Service 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Travel and Information 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 


Forests. 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Industrial Development 
ce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics 

Dept. of Mines 


— 
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ie eee 


Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Leen EEE ee LD 


METEOROLOGY 
See ‘‘Weather”’ 


[ Nad.: Dept. of Mines and Re- 
Dept. of Mines and Technical sources 
Surveys ‘ N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
ee ee ae \ MINING AND NBO re of Lands and Mines 
and Northwest Territories) MINERALS Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for | Resources, Mines Branch 
production data) [ Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Buy 


such films but do not produce 


: them 
National Film Board N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.1—Produce 
(Produces documentary films, news- eee iens! or informational 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, M Dp t £25 tnd a 
non-theatrical and television distribu- . ska a EE @ ndustry an 
tion; film-strips and photographs for : =" 
informational, educational and archival Sirgen bei of Travel and In- 


to the interpretation of the Canadian 
scene to audiences both at home and 
abroad; and maintains a large film 
preview library for the benefit of govern- 
ment departments and other official 
bodies.) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services Division 
National Gallery of Canada (main- 
tains a library of films on art.) 


MOTION 


cation Branch 


Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
Dept. of Labour (film censor) 


PICTURES 


| Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
| Photographic Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Photographic Branch 
All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details may 
be obtained by application to the 
province concerned: Depts. of Educa- 
tion and Travel, Provincial Censorship 
Boards and Regional National Film 
Board Offices. 


purposes; other visual materials devoted ) 


[ NAdd.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
pepelield N.S., NB., Que., Ont.; Sask., 


Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics | 
Public Finance and Transportation 
Division 
‘cipal Affairs 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 


missioner 


ee ee of Provincial Affairs 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 


Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 
Que.:—The Archives, Musée_de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec 
Commercial and Industrial Mus- 
eum of Montreal 
Ont. ee Reve eae Si eagest (in- 
cluding rcheology, eology, 
MUSEUMS Mineralogy, Paleontology an 
Zoology) and Ontario Archives, 
Toronto 
Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 


National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, sculpture, etc.) 
Public Archives (and Canadian War 
Museum) 
Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Museum of Canada 
Historic Parks Museums peg 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources’ 
Provincial Museum 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Nat- 
ural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House ), Victoria 
Does not include provincial uni- 


versities of Sask., Alta. and B.C. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch 


Dept. of Public Works (acquisition, 
construction and improvement 
of harbour and river works, 
including construction and oper- 
ation of graving docks and 
marine engineering generally). 
Harbours and Rivers Engineer- 
ing Branch and Information 
Services 

Dept. of Transport 

Marine and Canal Services (aids 
to marine navigation) 

Telecommunications Branch (radio 
aids to navigation) 

National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation) 

Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (model testing basin and 
Seaway models) 

Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 

Hydrographic Service 

Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 

National Harbours Board 

Canadian Maritime Commission 


and Technical 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
onsumer Section 
Dept. of Fisheries 


Inspection and Consumer Service 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (for Yukon 
and Northwest Territories) 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


~ 
Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


NATIONAL 


ACCOUNTS 


NATURALIZATION 


See 
also ‘‘Population”’ 


NAVIGATION 


( Nfid., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
ealth 
P.E.1., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
ES i ek Welfare 
Ney eins a Porras AAG 
-B.: ept. o ealth an ocia 
NUTRITION Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
elfare 


Sask.:—Dept. of Public 
Nutrition Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nutri- 

tionist 


Health, 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


See ‘‘Employment”’ 


| Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 

sources 

N.S., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Statistics 


OIL 
AND 
NATURAL GAS 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid., N.S., B.C.:—Old Age Assist- 
ance Boards 


P.E.I., Ont.:—Director of Old Age 


Assistance _ 
Dept. of National Health and N.B.:—The Old Age and Blind 
5 eer . ae ¢ OLD: AGE Q eotarcomatod See sei 
ept. o orthern airs an ue. :— Quebec ocla. owances 
National Resources (Yukon and ASSISTANCE Commission 


Man.:—The Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Board 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Public Assistance Division 


Alta.:—The Pensions Board 


Northwest Territories) 


a aa PENSIONS 


Dept. of National Health .| aon 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 


N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 


Pie of noes Affairs and | | fe Moon iid pe - Se 
ational Resources -B.:—Dept. of Lands an ines 
National Parks Branch [ PARKS Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
eertieg, Board (films, photo- ( eee - peice ae eee 
graphs esources, Forestry Branc 
Federal District Commission meee Sask.:—Dept. of Travel and In- 


formation é 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
The Senate P.E.I., N.B., Man., Sask., Alta., 
Ss 


The House of Commons 


B.C.:—Legislative Assemblies 
-S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 
Legislative Council 
egislative Assembly 


PARLIAMENT 


Library of Parliament 


Privy Council Office 


e 
oe 


rms 


Trade Marks Office RIGHTS AND 


National Library (handles all copy- TRADE MARKS 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Patent and Copyright Office | PATENTS, COPY- 
right books) | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Pept. of Mines and_ Technical MATERIAL 

urveys : 

The National Air Photographic Geetales aE eis oad alec Eira hn 
ibrary nr : . ”" x 2 

National Film Board Motion Pictures ments in all provinces. 


Public Archives (historical) and ‘'Tourist 


Trade” 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Sst ee SS ee ee 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
36 N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services, Vital Statistics Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Que lela sede Vital 


all census population statistics) D 
. ept. of Trade and Commerce 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and bc ccaatinr Sieusue 


National Resources are are 
Naiitert at Administration and | One of Statistics and 
Lands Branc or Eskimos : 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration POPULATION ba bres of Industry and Com- 
Canadian. Citizenship Branch Dept. of: Municipal fais 
Immigration Branch Sask.+ Dept. of. Pablies! Flealtl 


Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) : ae 
Public Archives (early census and eT ee ee 
settlement records) Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour, Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


——<—<—<—<—————— 


Post Office Department 
Administration Branch (general 
postal information, postage 
rates, both domestic and _ for- 


Operations Branch (information 
regarding postal service to the 
public and hours of service) 

Personnel Branch (personnel, train- 
ing, employee services) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Poultry Husbandry Division, Ex- 
perimental Farms Service (for 


general information) 


Poultry Products Division (for 


marketing data) 


Livestock and Poultry Division 
(breeding programs, hatchery 


regulations, etc. 


Health of Animals Division (for 


poultry diseases) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


culture, Poultry Branches 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Poultry Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Animal Industry Branch 


eign, etc.) | 
Transportation Branch (air, land ; 
and railway mail services) [ 
Financial Branch (information POST OFFICE 
regarding money orders. savings ( 
bank, philatelic services, =| 


See 
“Electric Power” 


Dept. of Secretary of State Serre 


Special Division 


CEREMONIAL 


Dept. of Agriculture 


Marketing Service (prices of farm 


products) 


Agricultural Prices Support Board 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


—a 
PRICES 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop~ 
ment, Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


| A 
. 
§ 
d 
; 
: 


ee a 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS 


Dept. of Secretary of State (Commissions of 


Registration Division : 
Public Archives (early records) pe (fee oe 
t 


Federal Land 
| Grants, etc.) [ 


Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See ‘‘Health”’ 


3 Public Utilities Com- 
missions 


N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities 
Que.:—Public Service Board 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 


mission of Ontario 


Nfld.:—Public Utilities Board 
P.E.I., B.C.: 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics See aie Ontario Telephone Authority 
Mil antiie Power’ Ontario Fuel Board. ; sang 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 


Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
[ Natural Gas Utilities Board 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


Dept. of Labour ( 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 


All Provinces except N.S.:—Depts. 
D wages) bis W k of Public Works 
nee i ae Ss hed N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and 
3 n ea Foun ervices t PUBLIC WORKS Public Works 
ept. of Lransport : 5 Ont.:—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Marine, Canal and Air Services Coumicsion’ Mok Ontario? (St 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority : 


(St. Lawrence Seaway and Power [ Lawrence Power Project) 
Project) 


Telecommunications Branch (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(national broadcasting in Can- 
ada, including radio and tele- 
vision, regulations for control 
of programs, international short- 
wave service) 

National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Dept. of Transport | 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Water Resources Branch (for 


Y.T. and N.W.T. and federal 


interests in the provinces) 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

National Parks Branch 

Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 

Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch (for Y.T. and 
N.W.T.) 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 

Dept. of National Health and 


National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs in connec- 
tion with the Dept. of ,National 
Health and Welfare) 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 


Dept. of Labour 

Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
National Film Board (films) 


Canada Council (humanities and 


social sciences) 


Subject 


RECON- 
STRUCTION 


AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


RECREATION 


See also ‘‘Health” 


REHABILITATION 


RESEARCH 


See also ‘“‘Economic 
and Social 


Research” and 
"Scientific 
Research” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Depts. of Municipal Affairs, 
and Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
merce, Social Welfare and Youth 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Sask.:—Depts. of Education 


Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


elfare 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Community Recreation Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education (Co 


ordinator, Rehabilitation 


Branch) : 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 


(Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 


ordinator) 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services (Provincial Co-ordi- 


nator of Rehabilitation) 
Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 
Dept. of Labour 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare (Provincial Co-ordi- 
nator of Rehabilitation Services) 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
(Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons) 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(Rehabilitation Co-ordinator) 


Se Oe | 
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Sources for Federal Data 


National Research Council 

Laboratory Divisions (for investi- 
gations in applied biology, 
building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, including aeronau- 
tics and hydraulics, pure and 
applied physics, radio and 
electrical engineering) 

Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 

Division of Medical Research 
(Scholarships and grants-in-aid 

for graduate research in the 

universities) 

Inquiries for general research 
information should be addressed 
to the Technical Information 
Service. 

Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Dominion Observatories 
Dept. of Northern Agairs and 
National Resources 

Forestry Branch (federal interests) 

National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Services, National Mus- 
eum of Canada 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Science Service (for research in 
botany and plant pathology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- 
mology, etc.) 

Experimental Farms Service (for 
research in agricultural engineer- 
ing, crop production, breeding 
and genetics, plant and animal 
nutrition, etc.) 

Production Service (for research in 
animal diseases) 

Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 
Dept. of National Defence 

Defence Research Board, Direct- 

orate of Public Relations 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 

Treatment Services Branch (med- 
ical research) 

Fisheries _ Research Board of 


Canada 


Subject 


SCIENTIFIC 


RESEARCH 


SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament’”’ 


SMALL LOANS 
AND 
MONEY-LENDERS 


See ‘‘Banking”’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Ele ie seis iad dei ed 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 


ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia 
Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Research and De- 
velopment Division 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Scientific Research Bu- 
reau 

Ont.:—Ontario Research Foundation 

Man.:—Various Depts., such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
and Immigration, Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 

Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce 
Research Council 


Research 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 


Assistance” 


“Old Age 
Security’ 


“Disabled Persons 
Allowances” 


“Workmen's 
2 wt 
Compensation 


“Labour 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’ 


“Economic and 
Social Research’”’ 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (for standards and 
method of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat and 
canned food, fruit, honey, maple 
products, vegetables, dairy prod- STANDARDS 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 

Dept. a PSEnerot ovary in AND 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) SPECIFICATIONS 

National Research Council 

Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards) 

Division of Building Research, 
Specifications Section 

Dept. of Fisheries (standards of fish 
products) 

Canadian Government Specifications’ 
Board (specifications for pur- 
chasing) 

Canadian Standards Association 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


——— 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pcre olathciemeiieie ae eal toe Se 


ee . 


~~ 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Revenue 

Taxation Division (Income Tax 
and Succession Duties statistics 
and information) 

Customs and Excise Division 
(Customs, Excise and Sales 
Tax statistics and information) 

Dept. of Finance (Budget papers 


reviewing taxation policy, 
changes in rates, revenue fore- 
casts) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Dept. of Transport 

Telecommunications Branch 
National Research Council 


National Film Board (films) 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (photo- 
grammetric research) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission (displays) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation’ 


t 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 


See ‘“Taxation”’ 


Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary- Treasurer 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 
Depts. 
Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer's Dept. 
Provincial Secretary 
-C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 


TAXATION 


\ ees 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
“Communications” 


TELEVISION 


See also ‘‘Radio”’ 


TOPOGRAPHY 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Cartography Service 
Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


Nfid.:—Tourist Development Board 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Tourist and Information 
Branch 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Travel Bureau 
-:—New Brunswick Travel Bu- 
. yYreau 
Que.:—Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Pub- 
licity 
Man.:—Dept. of 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Travel and In- 
formation, Tourist Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation, Travel Branch 


ae 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


Industry 


| 
: 
| 
} 
| 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 

imports, transportation, etc.) 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Industrial Development Branch 
Information Branch 


International Trade Relations 
Branch 

Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 

Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Standards Branch (weights and 


measures) 

International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division (Co- 
lombo Plan) 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Companies Division 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, for exhibi- 
tion publicity purposes) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 


Dept. of National Defence, Direc- 
torate of Public Relations(Army) 


(for maintenance of Alaska 
Highway) 
Dept. of Public Works 
(Trans-Canada Highway, roads 


and bridges in National Parks 
and international and _inter- 
provincial bridges) 
Development Engineering Branch 
and Information Services 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 

National Parks Branch (for high- 
ways in National Parks) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; construc- 
tion and protection of highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates with 
respect to communications, in- 
ternational bridges and tunnels; 
issuing of licences to certain 
inland water carriers; regulations 
re construction of oil and gas 
pipelines; statistics) 

Transport Board (regulation of 

commercial air services) 

Dept. of Transport (railways, civil 
aviation, marine services, steam- 
ship inspection, canals, etc.) 

Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Northern Transportation Company 
Limited 

Dept. of Health 
Welfare 

Civil Aviation Medicine Division 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Transportation and Trade Services 
Division 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Air 


National and 


| 


Subject 


TRADE 


| TRANSLATION | 


PORTATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C., where 
Attorney-General’s Department is 
the authority. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 


N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 


Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Co - operation 
and Co-operative Development, 


Trade and Business Information 
Services 
Saskatchewan Marketing Services 
Industrial Development Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries 
Labour 
Dept. of Economic Affairs 


and 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Highways 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 

N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Public Works 

N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 


Highways Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Roads, Transporta- 
tion Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways, Ontario 
Northland Transportation Com- 


mission 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works 
Highways Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources 


Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation 
Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company 
Alta.:—Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 


Dept. of Highways, 
Highway Trafhc Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
Public Utility Commission 
Dept. of Public Works 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
no opiates 4 we vatarel Resources tier 
orthern ministration an -S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
Lands Branch (Yukon and TRAPPING and Forests 

Northwest Territories) N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Nationa! Parks Branch See also Que.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 


Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fur Marketing Service 
B.C.:—Attorney - General’s Dept. 
Provincial Game Commissioner 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration “Fur Farming” Man.: 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


TRUST AND LOAN 
COMPANIES 


See “Banking” 


* 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nfid., Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 

B.C.:—Bureau of Economics and 


Statistics 


UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


Nfid., P.E.I., Man., Sask., B.C. :— 
Dept. of Public Weltare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare ASSISTANCE 


information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, training, treatment, land 
settlement, gratuities, re-estab- 
lishment credit, education of 
children of war dead, insurance, 
business and professional loans, 
records of service, war graves 
and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (The 
Pension Act) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (The 

ar Veterans Allowance Act) 

Dept. of Labour (unemployment 
insurance an war veteran 
allowances, reinstatement, voca- 
tional training) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (for Indian 

veterans) 


Services 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 

Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisory 
Commission 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs ; 


Nfld., Que., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 
nd Marriages 


P.E.I.:—Provincial Secretary 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


a 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics N.S.,  Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration and 


Lands Branch (for Yukon and 


Health 
Registrars General 


ones N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
STATISTI ervice 

Northwest Territories) Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Public Archives (early census Vital Statistics Branch 


records) | Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 


Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 


— 


All Provinces except Alta.:— 
Depts. of Labour 
WAGES Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Labour 
(including Working Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Indus- 
Conditions) 


Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


trial Development, Trade and 
Commerce, Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics 
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a 


Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Depa Se er eee and Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
ae ROT Pecrsrc a N.S.:—Nova Scotia Power Com- 
interests in provinces) N ems ee r é 
: ; -B.: pt. of Lunds and Mines 
Depts. Of B epen ae ee eer Que.:—Dept. of Hydraulic Re- 
Dept. of panes ‘litati 4 Ookecleote of Planning and De- 
Breet ta pete ae betas RESOURCES velopment; Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines and _ Technical Ontario Water Resources Com- 
: mission 


Surveys 


Man.: 
Resources, Water Resources 
Branch 

Sask., Alta.: 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Mines Branch (industrial waters) Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Geological Survey of Canada 
(ground-water studies) 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 


Depts. of Agriculture 


Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 


WEATHER 


Dept. of National Health and ) 
Welfare 
Dept. of Labour 
Government Annuities Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
es of jomhers Affairs and le Ee Ont Depts. 
ationa esources 
Northern Administration and WELFARE ELBE pubis :—Depts. of Health and 
Landsbrends (155 Eskimos) N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
eon a eee ae ok White- For Welfare of : nar : 
orse (for Y.T. : 
Northivestailesntoriess Council. . Veterans see - Que sauaePe of Social Welfare and 
Ortans (orsbENyt >) Wetetana Abas Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration Welf pe 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) Sank = Da + of Social Welk 
National Advisory Committee on ie oy EE. Of OCT iets teen 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept of Northern Affairs and Pane of Mines and Re- 
ationa esources also ror 
ee Ne aan) Bas corer poset 
ationa arks Dranc 
Canadian Wildlife Service N.S., or Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
National Museum of Canada N B.D ee tas d Mi 
Compiattar el Van Tomtor. + | WILDLIFE | 4 Que —Beps oj tae Std Ba 
itehorse (ror Y.1. ee a . 
National ae pond (films, film- Map tage of Mines and Natural 
strips, photographs) sie 
Dept. of Fisheries Sask. era of ae Resources, 
Information and Educational B.C mat Na ee Re anrentanes er, 
Service Conservation 
) ( Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards at: 


Nfald.:—St. John’s 
Dept. of Labour ani 
Government Employees’ Compen- WORKMEN'S yee Oran ones pt as le lone 


sation Branch COMPENSATION Ont.:—Toronto; Man.:— Winnipeg 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Sask.:—Regina; Alta.:—Edmonton 
Board B.C.:—Vancouver 
Que.:— Workmen's Compensation 
Commission 


Dept. of Transport n 


CS = 


————e ee — a —s 
oe 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled 
as an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not tepeated in 
the present edition. This list links up the 1957-58 Year Book with its predecessors in 
respect of matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, 
such as ‘Population’, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 
Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the price quoted. 


—V—Ww[oww“$wawswasSooweq®q=$wTeee=S=S=eeSS SS SS 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Agriculture— 
The Development of Agriculture in Canada. .|J. H. Grispaur, D.Sc.A. 1924 186-191 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....... Wiii1aM Dickson. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
err ee a ay. Sone ote G. 8. H. Barton, C.M.G., 
B.S.A.,.d0 Se. 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939..... — 1940 181-185 
Canadian Agriculture during the War and 
Rae EAPLY OL IOOS fe oon bcc cvs ok aes, es a 2 G. 8. H. Barton, C.M.G., 
: B.8.A., D.Sc.A. 1946 200-211 
The 1946-47 National Agricultural Program 
Dn a NRT yee eee Se ate — 1947 324-328 
The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46........ C. ie eee 
T. W. GRINDLEY. 
W. G. Mavauer. 1947 778-813 
C. V. PARKER. 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.|P. C. Srosss. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conserva- 
CEES INS 8.4 Bene ee OS eae RO — 1951 367-379 
Grain Trade — Marketing Problems and 
Briere, PIOA0 5 i RS. nce, BERS SUR —- 1952-53 865-869 


Major Developments in Organization and 
Policy of the Federal Department of Agri- 


PE Cars ciate Baal sc HIRO, REM os 1954 366-370 
Art, Literature and the Press— 
WEEN, 55 a on ob Lv ee ob koe peo — 1924 886-888 
The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada.|Newrton McTavisn, 
M.A., D. Litt. 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History........ Gustave Lancrot, LL.M., 
att tte a Ce 
F.R.S.C. 1939 36-40 
The Development of the Press in Canada..../A. E. MILLWARD, B.A., 
B, Com. 1939 737-773 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press 
Ue a. ve Cy a 5 kM Senator, Tue Hon. 
W. A. BucHANAN. 1945 744-748 


Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... — 1951 315-316 


Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
ch DL Gao!) 5 Uist eee tale Oh Ras eer ee eee ~ 1952-53 342-345 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition 
Rare ee 
Banking and Finance— 
Banking Legislations ...... 220.0. ee oo aes _ 1931 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 
Binaneial, SVSteiy so. ac cas scctpae, shea Bec meats — 1937 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking. . — 1938-39 
The Royal Canadian Mint............+-..5- H. E. Ewart. 1940 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank... — 1942 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 
Con teOl Mme ONT ee ce fae oe Bo et alee ote R. H. TARR. { 1941 
1942 
*The Underwriting and Distribution of Invest- 
ments; their Influence on the Capital 
Marikcet: G.0ncts We. S80 I Sa eet eters mess Investment Dealers 
Association of Canada. 1950 
Post-War-P mancial Policyese: <2. 6. in eases — 1954 
Citizenship— : 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
AGE ot BE o's cheb etobh Opes Sebi ns — 1951 
Climate and Meteorology— 
The Meteorological Service of Canada....... Sir FREDERICK STUPART, 
Hin. 1922-23 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather...|Srr FREDERICK STuPART, 
HoReS:C? 1925 
Temperature and Precipitation in Northern 
CS Rare ee coe ot eh eee A. J. Connor, M.A. 1930 
Droughts in Western Canada..............-- A. J. Connor, M.A. 1933 
*Meteorology Related to the Science of Avia- 
tion: (LOetss) ec asel domiagansionr ee eer ne J. Patterson, O.B.E., 
LD. 1943-44 
The Climate of Canada (textual article).....|A. J. CoNNoR, M.A. 1948-49 
The Climate of Canada (tabular material)...|A. J. Connor, M.A. 1950 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press 
CLOGS) Ge ee shots eaves a ea Pe egeiae in chee Senator, THE Hon. W. A. 
BUCHANAN. 1945 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (10 cts.)........ Dr. AUGUSTIN FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 1947 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
Maritime HrOVinCeS. 6s ..cg 2. ot es bre stole Tuomas Fuint, M.A., 
LEB. eek, 1922-23 
Quebec. Sosa sock sation. omer tae eee nee G. E. Maravis. 1922-23 
ONCATIO cs 2h to cece Rhee tates che ie eee akoty S. A. Cupmorg, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., 
F.R. Econ. Soe. 1922-23 
Prairie ProvinCes....<. ) sah a Melenawioe Rev. E. H. Outver, Ph.D., 
TR .bC: 1922-23 
British Coltimbialn wach wae o eedle eae oe ee JoHN Hoste. 1922-23 
Canada and the League of Nations.......... N. A. RoBERTSON. 1931 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
TILOTY hos. Mec emi pewe ast aoe R. A. GrBson. 1938 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
down to Confederations ses. ok tke cess S. A. CupmorgE, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.8.5., F.R. 
Econ. Soc., and E. H. 
Cotreman, K.C., LL.D. 1942 


891-896 
881-885 
900-906 
888-892 
803-806 


833-835 
830-833 


1088-1095 
1061-1064 


153-155 


43-48 
36-40 
41-56 
47-59 


24-29 
41-62 
33-70 


744-748 


737-140 


102-105 
105-107 
107-109 
110-113 
113-115 
115-122 


92-93 


34-40 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Constitution and Government—concl. 
The British North America Act, 1867....... —_— 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Present Status in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations............ eR ee W. P. J. O’Meara, K.C., 
B.A. 1943-44 41-47 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... F. H. Sowarp. 1945 74-79 
*Canada’s Part in the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Occupied Territories (10 cts.)... — 1945 79-85 
*Constitution and Government (15 cts.)....... — 1948-49 78-122 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949. — 1950 85-92 
*The Organization of the Government of 
EEN RON ZOE) 5 sects dias ae em eigen #6 sere apace —_ 1950 93-133 
Federal-Provincial Relations................ — 1951 102-105 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
etn hives 27 LS ae eerie 2 Oe age aS — 1951 56-57 
*Financial Administration of the Government 
AU GREAT og bs Raaglng ge PI STD a gore 8 pk Sa — 1956 101-107 
*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
CapinesiGoverniment: .. os 64...e ues oss cee: W. E. D. Hatumay. 1956 62-70 
Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime Ex- 
penditures on the Construction Industry..|H. Cart GoLDENBERG. 1941 366-368 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
WERCEGUIO! ldo. chs et eA. R. E. Warts. 1932 897-899 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada (25 cts.)..|S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 1950 317-331 
Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
PORT eae ie tines ae osc dhe eo aielow duce nds J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1941 876-883 
Canada Baad TAN BOO) ae Pe oak J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1947 313-315 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... ae 1951 315-316 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
LA oT SRS pS SPEC ee kan re _ 1952-53 342-345 
Fauna and Flora— 
Pam SIOE A PATRAS ora ais ap s+. s aia ected ns P. A. TAVERNER. 1922-23 32-36 
PAROS ANA esis cs 5 yckercewn ie op owns eos R. M. AnpERson, Ph.D. 1937 29-52 
ar SNA he ce ea ne ke ceo es JoHN ADAMS, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 1938 29-58 
“The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 
RMN ee ako aratsi Sin tet sieerreyatin and ete Reet — 1943-44 17-23 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 
OEE 3 a 2 ONE GE con ene er ne ee iia nn —_— 1951 38-43 
*The Bianecutd Carithowe. .cotlek oon on aan — 1954 33-36 
Migratory Bird Legislation.................. — 1955 41-45 
Fisheries— 
-The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...... D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1941 225-226 
The Effects of the War on Canadian Fisheries.|D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1943-44 277-279 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... V. E. F. Sotman, Ph.D. 1952-53 34-36 
*Canada’s Commercial Fisheries Resources 
DUN Pt . ohte a « n.c pie. kane Thies ahs so pm F. H. Woop1na. 1955 578-590 
*Scientific Management of Gane Fish in 
Canada’s National Parks.................. — 1956 35-39 


91593—79 
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Subject and Article Contributor 


Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade....|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Affecting the Forests "e220. aon — 
The War and the Demand for Forest Products — 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
Pape InGustry ces one eee ie — 
The Influence of the War on Forestry........ — 
*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control 
(LOLOES, TOs ere Ree ae a oe eon J.J. DE GRYSE. 
@anadaleiberest: Economy .= oc. «asus as tad — 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
GUPCiS CPE =. Stee sous are mee one — 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada. . — 
*The F oe Products Laboratories of Canada 
(LOS CUS SEE eerste oer ee oukat eee Cer J. H. JENKINS. 
*The alco Provincial Forestry Agreements|H. W. BEatu. 


Fur Trade— e 
Bair VAT. ea: es eee Le aes W. M. Rircuie. 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 


OF Pun-Bearers= Aso. ase eae aan D. J. ALLAN. 

Geology— 

Geology in Relation to Agriculture.......... Wyatt ee M.A., 

iB Ra. Ce 

Geology and Economic Mimerals............. GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 

GOOlOP VA Sete re abe lia sue aan hoe MORE mate F; J..Atcock, Ph.D. 
Harbours— 

National Harbours board@.< «as. oveee ass So. R. O. Campney, K.C. 


Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 


Social security 1 Canada. . inca. ose 8 Dr. G. F. Davipson. 
The National Health Grant Program........ — 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. B. R. BuisHen. 
Dr. C. A. Roperts. 
Poliomyelitis Vaccines... 2 care ee By Ry risHEN teen 
Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life Insur- 
AneH. 1H Cand Ga de. ci atti etree ae. SEA A. D. Watson. 
Pire and Casualty jlnsurance. ss.04- ag oc A ise G. D. Frntayson, C.M.G. 
*Insurance in Canada during the Depression i 
ANGW at Periods (LU-etsa lows ens ccotcen eee G. D. Finuayson, C.M.G. 
Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in Re- 
SULLIND Gum PACS. ago oa eee F. A. McGReEGor. 
The National Employment Commission..... 
Labour Levislation in Canada, .....2..4.0<c«: Miss M. Moros M.A. 


*Seasonal Unemployment in Canada.......... -- 


Manufactures— 
The Tron-and Steel Industry. ...ceoaou.t. hk. — 
The Influence of the Present War on Manu- 
fACbUriNges so 44 bea RE eee — 


Edition 


1934-35 
1942 


1943-44 
1945 


1947 
1951 


1952-53 
1954 


1955 
1956 


1942 


1943-44 


1921 
1942 
1951 


1940 


1952-53 
1954 


1956 
1956 


1933 
1942 


1947 


1927-28 


1922-23 
1943-44 


Page 


318-323 


311-313 
249-252 


264-265 
266-268 


389-400 
425-437 


467-475 
458-465 


455-461 
459-466 


254-259 


267-269 . 


68-72 
3-14 
14-26 


679-681 


224-229 
215-223 


248-257 — 


258-260 


937-944 


842-846 — 


1064-1074 


765-770 
778-779 
787-796 
758-766 


452-456 
354-362 


ee Os ne ee Ee 


—_— 


ee a 


: 
j 
. 
4 
‘ 
“ 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Manufactures—concl. 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44. .......... — 1945 364-381 
The Automobile Industry in Canada......... H. McLeop. 1947 521-525 
*The Chemical Industries in Canada (10 cts.).|H. McLrop. 1948-49 532-550 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
AUP ISi ne Soe a 2 eer IIR ena SR a Eee apeaaa la — 1952-53 467-475 
Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ — 1939 309-310 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
_ Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals 
Mat Peis: it Warten. . Seiwa vache.) es — 1942 279-282 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Development 
ee Bee che hale ae encase ts G. H. Murray. 1946 302-314 
The Coal Deposits and Coal. Resources of 
[SARC SRO tak. ae come. . deseteebes Sof Ys B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 
iE aes 1946 | 337-347 
The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 
BADER MOLL CLION..\: Gonos coins x ROR Re ik oe W. M. Goopwin. 1950 505-512 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry in 
PUR DOOE i in A oa oe ee eee! gid W. M. Goopwin. 1950 512-513 
Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 
PSIGML GE Oey ht rs BAN yg) eds eae ee Ro iuee Salt G. H. Murray and Mrs. 
M. J. Grrovux. 1952-53 476-495 
Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation (10 cts.)}Dr. G. S. Humes. mae rien 
History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..|Dr. G. S. Humes. 1954 861-869 
Developments in Canada’s Mineral Industry, 
tes ey er to ae te Ft ed Ee ER ae font — \ 1955 473-497 
annda s- Mineral Industry: .....8 7.24... . H. Murray. 
R. B. Toomss. vt 1956 490-511 
National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College......... — 1946 | 1081-1082 
The. Royal Military. College. oo: sicmaea css — 1946 | 1087-1088 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the RCAF’s Major 
Role in the War of 1939-45................. — 1946 | 1090-1099 
Natural Resources— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade..../A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch............ —_ 1934-35 343-344 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ -- 1939 309-310 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 
Pircine Uization hobo LS: Ie aay fei dt J. T. JOHNSTON. 1940 353-364 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
eee arent Soi yes at tet ee be Pad Pose ney eae 1943-44 267-269 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... Ve BoBs Soman; PhD: 1952-53 34-36 
The Barren-Ground Caribou................. — 1954 33-36 
*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 
ated so National Parks: Sor soe — 1956 35-39 
Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 
SEE UN SE le oe Eo ac an R. A. GIsson. 1943-44 17-23 
“The Northland—Canada’s Challenge (10 cts.) — 1955 22-23 
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Subject and Article Contributor 
Physiography and Related Sciences— 

Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 

AECtiGen a Oto: FORA yc a rea es R. A. GriBson. 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation 

and the War Record of the Hydrographic 

Bnd MambGnVilO. Macc canuse ddan a aeneciudl aes F. G. SmirH. 
*Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 

Arctic (10:ctet) Shoes eek CIA Ge chee R. A. GrsBson. 


*The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
(10 Charen, AREY. eatemree is che ents gies 

“Geophysics (10:cts.)...0 5.2 fase owes: ates 

*The Northland—Canada’s Challenge (10 cts.) 

*Geoph ysies in Canada.ciiv2 gece ges sie Mioateistes 


Dr... As PEARCE! 


Dr. C. S. Brats. 

Dr. J. T. Wr1son. 
*Mapping and Charting in Canada............ — 
“Tho National Capital Plan.....n2°A7 Asia. 
*A stronomy. In. Canada,ios. ops s os on + «fury eee 
Dr. J. F. Hearp. 
A. E. CovINGTON. 


R. J. C. Svea. 


A. H. LeNevevu, M.A. 
ENID CHARLES, Pai. 


ee 


Population— 

Imimiération Polity... 42.24) sckbe reread cokes 
Colonize toneActivities...2. i. cu cdes ncn temeces 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931... 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada.......... 
Areas and Populations of Countries of the 

Britighsimipire; 1941 Sac cstiee ek coe 
The Indiansiot: Canada. 6s cv cnc acresine sees 


— 


— 


Power Resources— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 
Their UtiiZaAtion. «2 <4. « cect Bee a bh ops 
*Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Ontario C10 ets; ce ses eens 
*The St. Lawrence Power Project (10 cts.).... 


J. T. JOHNSTON. 


Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expend- 


itr es! Inv estigasiGns te pie oso ce ean H. F. Greenway, M.A. 


Radio— 
A Historical Sketch of Radio Communica- 
TOTES ck Pete Ge occ ick yncees ooh'g Aas WE gE I es ee 
The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
HE CSIC RMI ad ets ef tok edges tae hn 
*History and Devélopment of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (10 cts.)......... 


C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E, 
Hector CHARLESWORTH. 


Dr. AuGuUSTIN FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 


Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
Keseareb 20060) i. 23h hha — 
Royal Canadian Institute. ..........6.00e08- Pror. McMurricu, M.A., 
Ph.D, (DE. Ds EE RS.G: 
Pror. McMurricu, M.A., 
Ph Debi. Di ft bee 
F. E. Larus, M.Sc. 


Royal Society of Canadas i Sees. ox eck 


The National Research Council............. 
*Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 
CABS Eis SR ST OR es Be eek a Ss pee 
*Geaphysreeti0ctéoc. Sworn eine oe Riots 
*The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
(BO CBS ace oats oo Sets eWics scalars intone eteeuees 


Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 


Edition. 


1945 


1946 
1948-49 
1948-49 


1948-49 
1955 


1956 


1956 
1956 


1956 
1931 
1936 
1939 
1942 


1943-44 
1951 


1940 


1951 
1955 


1940 


1932 
1933 


1947 


1920 
1924 


1924 
1932 


1954 
1948-49 


1948-49 


12-19 


14-18 
9-18 
63-71 


18-27 
22-32 


43-49 


17-22 
30-34 


49-55 
189-192 
201-202 
774-778 
100-115 


141-142 
1125-1132 


353-364 


540-548 
549-553 


819-821 


607-610 
731-733 


737-740 


53-57 
885 


884 
867-870 


341-356 
18-27 


63-71 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Seismology— 
WeIMmMGOlORY 1h CANAUR .... 5 < Pe seb as cw eee ee tn EK. A. Hopeson, Ph.D. 1938 27-30 
Seismology (part of article entitled ‘‘Geo- 
Pia Sian en ak eRe Se abs —— 1948-49 23-24 
Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada..|C. C. Smiru. 1934-35 50-53 
Times-of Stmrise and Sunset.2. 0s. 20)... 2.6! — 1938 66-68 
Trade, Domestic— 
R-OREEAGION I (GANSU Rs «ogee sce a ees 2 ec J. E. O'Meara and 
LucrtENNE M. LALonpe. 1942 543-546 
Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution and 
SRNR SL OA aI 8 hell oc ace it IS, 4 wheezy ais oem — 1946 574-578 
The Royal Commission on Co-operatives|W. F. Cuown. 1946 618-624 
*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46........ C. 3 ieee 
T. W. GRINDLEY. 
W. G. Mauauer. 1947 778-813 
C. V. PARKER. 
Grain Trade — Marketing Problems and 
Wotmetesi1949-G2 car Pee ek PS es — 1952-53 865-869 
*Marketing Farm Produced Foods........... — 1956 917-922 
Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation..... — 1930 1018 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties....... W. GILcHRIST. 1934-35 520-526 
Trans portation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada....|J. A. Winson. 1938 710-712 
The Trans-Canada Airway...............05. J. A. Witson. 1938 713-715 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
eA aaa, ra Ie, ATE ht smelling diane Pee Oe Gs J. A. Witson. 1941 608-612 
Wartime Control of Transportation.......... — 1943-44 567-575 
International Air Conferences................ — 1945 642-644 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
art O a 86 Sede Per aed) aaah ie nao C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1945 648-651 
Canada’s Northern Airfields................ A. D. McLean. 1945 705-712 
The Trans-Canada Highway................ _— 1951 631-634 
*International Civil Aviation Organization and 
Canada’s Participation Therein (10 cts.)...|Brigaprzr C. S. Boor. 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway....... — 1954 830-833 
*History of the Canadian National Railways 
lipo coking ao Nit As a oie er can ha a — 1955 840-851 
*The St. Lawrence Seaway (10 cts.).......... a 1955 885-888 
Traffic on The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
SE NE ci OE Ree es Eg 1956 821-829 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following list of official appointments continues up to Feb. 28, 1958, the list 
published in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 1219-1228. 


Governor General’s Staff.—1957. June 11, Lt.-Col. G. R. Whiston, M.B.E.: to 
be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. June 29, The following persons to be Deputies of His 
Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada: Hon. Robert Taschereau, 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; Hon. Charles Holland Locke, Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Canada; Hon. Gerald Fauteux, Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada; Hon. Douglas Charles Abbott, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada; Joseph Frangois Delaute. Nov. 12, A/Lt.-Col. G. G. Aldous, M.C.; to be 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp. Dec. 17, A/Lt.-Col. R. C. Rutherford, M.B.E., C.D.: to be 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp. 
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Queen’s Honorary Physician.—1957. July 30, Brigadier K. A. Hunter, O.B.E., 
C.D., M.D., Canadian Joint Staff, Co-ordinator of Medical Services, Department of 
National Defence: to be Queen’s Honorary Physician for a period of two years. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1957. Nov. 21, Dr. William Joseph Parnell MacMillan: 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Prince Edward Island, effective Dec. 16, 
1957.* Campbell L. Macpherson: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New- 
foundland, effective Dec. 16, 1957. Nov. 28, Mr. Justice John Keiller Mackay: to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario, effective Dec. 30, 1957. Dec. 18, Major- 
General Edward Chester Plow, C.B.E., D.S.O., C.D.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, effective Jan. 15, 1958. 1958. Jan. 27, Frank Lindsay Bastedo 
Q.C.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Saskatchewan, effective Feb. 3, 1958. 
Frederick Walter Hyndman: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Prince Edward 
Island, effective Mar. 31, 1958. Jan. 29, Onésime Gagnon: to be Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Quebec, effective Feb. 14, 1958. 


Queen’s Privy Council.—1958. See p. 45 and Appendix. 
Cabinet Ministers.—1958. See p. 44 and Appendix. 


Senators.—1957. Jan. 3, William Albert Boucher: to be a Member of the Senate 
and a Senator for the Province of Saskatchewan. Austin Claude Taylor: to be a Member 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. Sydney John Smith: 
to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of British Columbia. Henri- 


Charles Bois: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Quebec. ° 


Apr. 25, J. Eugene Lefrancois: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province 
of Quebec. Sept. 20, George Stanley White, Q.C.: to be a Member of the Senate and a 
Senator for the Province of Ontario. Oct. 4, Mark-Robert Drouin, Q.C.: to be a Member 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Quebec. Oct. 12, Clarence V. Emerson: to 
be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. Dr. 
Joseph A. Sullivan and William Ralph Brunt, Q.C.: to be Members of the Senate and 
Senators for the Province of Ontario. Arthur M. Pearson: to be a Member of the Senate 
and a Senator for the Province of Saskatchewan. Léon Methot, Q.C. and Gustave Monette, 
Q.C.: to be Members of the Senate and Senators for the Province of Quebec. 1958. Jan. 7, 
John Joseph Macdonald, D.C.M.: to be a Member of the Senate and a Senator for the 
Province of Prince Edward Island. Jan. 29, Gunnar 8. Thorvaldson: to be a Member of 
the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Manitoba. Jan. 31, James Gladstone, a 
Treaty Indian of the Blood Reserve of Cardston, Alta.: to be a Member of the Senate and 
a Senator for the Province of Alberta. Jan. 31, Lionel Choquette: to be a Member of the 
Senate and a Senator for the Province of Ontario. 


Speaker of the Senate.—1957. Oct. 4, Hon. Mark Drouin, a Member of the Senate: 
to be Speaker of the Senate. 


Deputy Ministers.—1957. Feb. 28, Mitchell William Sharp, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce: to be Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
effective Aug. 1, 1957. Apr. 15, Wilbur Roy Jackett, Q.C., Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Justice: to be Deputy Minister of Justice and Deputy Attorney General of Canada, 
effective May 1, 1957. Sept. 24, George Andrew Boyle: to be Deputy Postmaster General, 
effective Dec. 1, 1957. 


Parliamentary Assistants.—1957. Aug. 7, John Alpheus Charlton, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Agriculture. Arthur Maloney, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour. G. Ernest Halpenny, M.P.: to be 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. Raymond 
O’Hurley, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Mines and Technical 


*Dr. W. J. P. MacMillan died Dec. 7. 1957. 
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Surveys. Marcel Lambert, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of National 
Defence. Thomas M. Bell, M.P. to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. Angus R. Macdonald, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Transport. Clayton W. Hodgson, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Public Works. Aug. 19, Wallace Bickford Nesbitt, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Prime Minister. Walter Dinsdale, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs. David J. Walker, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Minister of Justice. Richard A. Bell, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Finance. Nov. 6, John Borden Hamilton, M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 1958. Jan. 10, Wallace Bickford Nesbitt, 
M.P.: to be Parliamentary Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1957. Jan. 10, James Scott MacDonald: to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Austria. George Ignatieff: to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Yugoslavia. Max Hirsch 
Wershof: to be Permanent Representative of Canada to the European Office of the United 
Nations, Geneva. Hector Allard: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to Cuba and concurrently Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to the Dominican Republic and Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Canada to Haiti. William Arthur Irwin: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Canada to Brazil. Philippe Panneton: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Canada to Portugal. Jan. 17, Robert Arthur Douglass Ford: to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Colombia. Terrence 
Wilham Leighton MacDermot: to be High Commissioner for Canada to Australia. Mar. 7, 
Chester Alvin Ronning: to be High Commissioner for Canada to India. Apr. 4, Norman 
Alexander Robertson: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to 
the United States. William Frederick Bull: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Canada to Japan. Apr. 15, Edgar D’Arcy McGreer: to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Greece and concurrently Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Israel. Edmond Turcotte: to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Switzerland. Herbert Owen Moran: 
to be High Commissioner for Canada to Pakistan. June 13, Ronald MacAlister Macdonnell: 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Egypt and concurrently 
Minister Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Lebanon. Evan William 
Thistle Gill: to be High Commissioner for Canada to Ghana. June 24, Hon. George 
Alexander Drew: to be High Commissioner for Canada to the United Kingdom. Nov. 22, 
Robert Alexander MacKay: to be Ambassador of Canada to Norway and Minister of 
Iceland. Escott Meredith Reid: to be Ambassador of Canada to Germany. Charles 
Stewart Almon Ritchie: to be Permanent Delegate of Canada to the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador. Dec. 18, Arthur Redpath Menzies: to be High Commissioner for 
Canada to the Federation of Malaya. Evan Benjamin Rogers: to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Turkey. Dec. 13, Nik Cavell: to be High Com- 
missioner for Canada to Ceylon. George Robert Cawdron Heasman: to be High Com- 
missioner for Canada to New Zealand. James Joseph Hurley: to be High Commissioner 
for Canada to the Union of South Africa. 


Judicial Appointments 


Higher Courts.—1956. Aug. 15, L. P. Lizotte, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the District of Quebec in the Province of Quebec, effective Sept. 1, 1956. 
Ignace Deslauriers, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of 
Montreal in the Province of Quebec. Aug. 29, Arthur L. Thurlow, Q.C.: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada. Alan Burnside Harvey, Q.C.: to be Deputy 
Registrar of the Supreme Court of Canada, effective Oct. 1, 1956. Sept. 13, Hon. Arthur 
Mahoney LeBel: to be a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio a 
Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, effective Oct. 10, 1956. Leo A. Landre- 
ville, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High 
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Court of Justice for Ontario, and ez officio a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, 
effective Oct. 10, 1956. Oct. 11, Victor Pager, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior 
Court for the District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, effective Nov. 15, 1956. 
Oct. 31, Jean-Louis Marchand: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District 
of Three Rivers, in the Province of Quebec. Nov. 14, Hon. Fernand-Léopold Choquette, 
a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec in the Province of Quebec: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec. 
Paul Lesage, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec, 
in the Province of Quebec. 1957. Jan. 8, H. Allan MacLean, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, effective Feb. 1, 1957. Jan. 17, Hon. Clinton James 
Ford, a Judge of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Alberta, with the style and title of Chief Justice of Alberta, 
and ez officio a Judge of the Trial Division of the said Court. Hon. Hugh John Macdonald, 
a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: to be a Judge of the Appellate 
Division of the said Court, and ez officio a Judge of the Trial Division of the said Court. 
Hon. J. Boyd McBride, a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: 
to be a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court and ez officio a Judge of the Trial 
Division of the said Court. His Honour Peter Greschuk, a Judge of the District Court 
of the District of Northern Alberta: to be a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta, and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court. 
H. W. Riley, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta, 
and ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court. Feb. 21, Alfred S. 
Marriott, Q.C.: to be a Surrogate Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court of Canada 


for the Ontario Admiralty District. Feb. 22, George H. Montgomery, Q.C.: to be a Puisne © 


Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec. Apr. 18, Hon. 
George Eric Tritschler: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba, and ez officio 
a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba. A. M. Monnin, Barrister-at-Law: 
to be a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba. Oct. 1, Emmett Matthew 
Hall, Q.C.: to be Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench for Saskatchewan. 
Oct. 25, K. G. Morden, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member 
of the Court of Appeal and ex officio a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
Nov: 7, Frédéric Dorion, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District 
of Quebec in the Province of Quebec. Jean St-Germain, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the District of Montreal in the Province of Quebec. Dec. 13, J .-Achille 
Joli-coeur, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec. 
George A. McGillivray, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member 
of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, and ex officio a Member of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. Dec. 23, Gaétan Sylvestre, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court 
for the District of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec. 1958. Jan. 13, Hugh C. Farthing, 
Q.C.: to be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta and a Loca] 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta, effective Feb. 1, 1958. Jan. 15, Ronald Martland, 
Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. Jan. 24, Antoine Lacourciére, 
Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec in the Province 
of Quebec. Jan. 28, Franklin Kay Collins: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. Alan Burnside Harvey, Q.C., Deputy Registrar of the Supreme Court of 
Canada: to be Registrar of the Supreme Court of Canada, effective Jan. 28, 1958. Jan. 31, 
Dana Harris Porter, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, with the style and title of Chief Justice of 
Ontario, and ex officio a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Feb. 5, Hon. 
Wilfred Judson, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a Member of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 
Feb. 7, Hon. Emmett Matthew Hall, Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Saskatchewan: to be the Judge of the Appeal Court constituted by the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act for the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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County and District Courts—1956. Sept. 13, Peter S. MacKenzie: to be a Judge of 
the County Court for the County of Bruce in the Province of Ontario and also a Local 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Sept. 20, Lawrence Hudson Phinney, 
Police Magistrate in and for the Northwest Territories: to act as Juvenile Court Judge 
for that part of the Northwest Territories lying North of the Arctic Circle. Nov. 22, 
William Austin Molloy: to be a Judge of the County Court of the Eastern Judicial District 
in the Province of Manitoba, effective Dec. 1, 1956. 1957. Jan. 17, John E. Friesen: 
to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Shaunavon, in the Province of 
Saskatchewan. Jan. 31, John Edward Gibben: to be a Police Magistrate in and for the 
_ Yukon Territory. Feb. 7, John Howard Sissons, Judge of the Territorial Court of the 
Northwest Territories and Deputy Judge of the Territorial Court of the Yukon Territory to 
act as Juvenile Court Judge for that part of the Yukon Territory lying to the North of 
the Arctic Circle. Feb. 28, His Honour Reginald D. Keirstead, Judge of the County Court 
for the City and County of Saint John, N.B.: to be Deputy Judge of the Admiralty District 
for the Province of New Brunswick. Apr. 15, Colin E. Bennett, Q.C.: to be Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Grey, in the Province of Ontario and also a Local Judge 
of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Apr. 18, John R. Solomon, Barrister-at-Law: 
to be a Judge of the County Court of the Eastern Judicial District in the Province of 
Manitoba, effective June 1, 1957. Apr. 25, Arthur Charles Lewer Adams, Police Magis- 
trate in and for the Yukon Territory: to act as a Juvenile Court Judge in that part of the 
Mining District of Dawson and Mayo in the Yukon Territory lying south of the Sixty- 
sixth Parallel of North Latitude and in the area known as the Mining District of Whitehorse 
in the Yukon Territory. May 27, J. D. McCallum, Barrister-at-Law: to be Junior Judge 
of the County Court of the County of Middlesex, in the Province of Ontario and also a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, effective June 15, 1957. Sept. 24, 
Gordon Lindsay, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court of Yale in the Province of 
British Columbia and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Laurance 
Yeomans Cairns, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the District Court of the District of Northern 
Alberta in the said Province and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Herbert 
K. Keown, Q.C.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Swift Current 
in the Province of Saskatchewan. Nov. 7, R. A. Carscallen, Q.C.: to be Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Lambton in the Province of Ontario, and also a Local 
Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 23, Harold W. Timmins, Q.C.: to 
be a Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of York, in the Province of Ontario, 
effective Jan. 1, 1958. 1958. Jan. 13, Ralph H. Shaw, Barrister-at-Law: to be Judge of 
the County Court of District Number Four in the Province of Nova Scotia. Jan. 17, 
Maxwell W. Strange, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court of the County of Frontenac 
in the Province of Ontario and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
Richard W. Reville, Q.C.: to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Brant in 
the Province of Ontario and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. 
Jan. 28, Stanley J. Remnant, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the County Court of Vancouver in 
the Province of British Columbia and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. Jan. 31, William Arthur Schultz, Q.C.: to be Judge of the County Court of 
Prince Rupert in the Province of British Columbia and to be a Local Judge of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia. 


Courts under Canadian Citizenship Act.—1956. July 12, The following persons are 
designated to act as Courts for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act: Inspector 
Joseph John Atherton, Officer Commanding, Prince Albert Sub-division, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Prince Albert, Sask.; Corporal Harry MacBeth Mann, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Detachment, Uranium City, Sask.; Constable William Kenneth Williams, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Fort McMurray, Alta.; and William 
Carysfort Proby, Stipendiary Magistrate, Ocean Falls, B.C. Sept. 27, Lieut.-Col. Gérard- 
Adolphe-Maxime Nantel, Assistant Judge Advocate General, Canadian Joint Staff, 
London, England; Major Clarence Howard Johnson, Deputy Judge Advocate, Canadian 
Infantry Brigade, Soest, Germany; and Lieutenant-Commander Herbert Galt Oliver, 
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Deputy Judge Advocate, Air Division Headquarters, RCAF, Metz, France: to act as 
Courts for the purpose of dealing with applications under the Canadian Citizenship Act 
made by persons serving in the Armed Forces of Canada outside of Canada. Oct. 3, Aubrey 
Fisher, Stipendiary Magistrate, Fort Nelson, B.C.; Constable Alexander William Wieshlow, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Port Alice, B.C.; Constable Max Harte, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Cassiar, B.C.; and Corporal David Gordon 
Kennedy, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Fort Chipewyan, Alta.: to act 
as Courts for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act. Oct. 25, J. Colin A. Campbell, 
Q.C., Chairman of the Immigration Appeal Boards: to act as a Court from Nov. 1, 1956. 
Dec. 28, Kenneth Lockhart MacKenzie (Jurisdiction, Province of Ontario), Ross 
McCormick Winter (Jurisdiction, Province of Ontario), and J.-Darius Robitaille (Juris- 
diction, Province of Quebec): to act, as and from Jan. 1, 1957, as Courts for the purposes 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 1957. Jan. 17, Vernon Ulysses Miner, Q.C.—(Juris- 
diction, Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan); Archibald Frederick Flucke, Northern 
Affairs Officer, Frobisher Bay, N.W.T. (Jurisdiction, Northwest Territories); Corporal 
Edward Evan Jones, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Cambridge Bay, 
N.W.T. (Jurisdiction, Northwest Territories); Corporal Hughes Douglas Ferguson, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Mayo, Yukon Territory (Jurisdiction, 
Yukon Territory); Constable James Gladman Vincent, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Detachment, Dawson, Yukon Territory (Jurisdiction, Yukon Territory); Constable 
Wayne Howard Canam, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Great Whale 
River, Quebec (Jurisdiction, Province of Quebec): to act as Courts. Apr. 4, Magistrate 
Clement P. Scott, St. Anthony, Nfld.; Magistrate Edward Walter Kenrick, Kirkland 


Lake, Ont.; Paul Ethelbert Trussler, Geraldton, Ont.; Corporal Gordon Clifton Barr, . 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Pangnirtung, N.W.T.; and Constable 
Joseph-Jean-Romeo-Georges Coulombe, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, 
Sept-Iles, Que.: to act as a Court. June 20, Sub-Inspector Albert Huget, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Aklavik, Yukon Territory; Constable Steve 
Penteluik, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Mayo, Yukon Territory; 
Constable Carl Walter Smith, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Ie a la 
Crosse, Sask.; Constable Vernon George Smith, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detach- 
ment, Fort Vermilion, Alta.: to act as Courts. Aug. 16, Sub-Inspector John Stewart 


Craig, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Fort Smith, N.W.T.;, Corporal 


Joseph Laurie Belliveau, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Sept-Iles, 
Que.; Constable Ian Russell Smith, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Port 
Alice, B.C.; Squadron Leader Terence Reid Giles, Deputy Judge Advocate, No. 1 Air 
Division, Metz, France; Major Frederick Ronald Bickell, Deputy Judge Advocate, 
Canadian Infantry Brigade, Soest, Germany: to act as Courts. Sept. 12, Corporal Charles- 
Auguste-Leo Liboiron, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Roberval, Que.; 
Corporal William Arthur Fieldsend, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, 
Snow Lake, Man.; James Jameson Bond, Northern Affairs Officer, Cambridge Bay, 
N.W.T.: to act as Courts. Oct. 26, Constable Robert Winston Hobson, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Detachment, Tahsis, B.C.; Constable John Hugh Wilson, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Detachment, Great Whale River, Que.; Corporal Robert Neil Milmine, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Cambridge Bay, Northwest Territories; 
and Magistrate Marcel Léger, Office of the District Magistrate, Cochrane, Ont.: to act 
as Courts. 


Miscellaneous 

1956. July 19, Hon. Gordon McGregor Sloan: to be until Mar. 31, 1957, the Adminis- 
trator of the Government of the Province of British Columbia whenever the Lieutenant- 
Governor is unable to execute his office and functions by reason of absence, illness or 
other inability. Aug. 29, A. G. Stanley: to be Inspector of Machinery of Steamships at 
Halifax, N.S., pursuant to Sect. 376 of the Canada Shipping Act. The following persons 
to be, pursuant to Sect. 497 of the Canada Shipping Act, receivers of wrecks for districts 
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in the Province of Nova Scotia: District No. 1—J. T. Burns, Office of the District Marine 
Agent, Halifax, N.S.; District No. 2—Major W. A. Leask, Harbour Master, Beaver 
Harbour, Halifax County, N.S.; District No. 3—R. E. Jamieson, Canso, N.S.; District 
No. 6—T. M. Allan, Box 32, Pugwash, N.S.; District No. 8—P. A. Sanford, Harbour 
Master, Walton, Hants County, N.S.; District No. 9—Captain R. C. Hall, Keeper, 
Margaretsville Light, Margaretsville, Annapolis County, N.S.; District No. 10—C. F. 
McBride, Sr., Wharfinger, Box 264, Digby, N.S. ; District No. 11—Captain George L. 
Coggins, Harbour Master, Weymouth, N 8.; District No. 12—Patrick J. Murphy, Yar- 
mouth, N.S.; District No. 13—Edward C. Crowell, Port LaTour, N.S.; District No. 14— 
Richard William Mulhall, Harbour Master, Liverpool, N.S.; District No. 16—A. Victor 
Kyte, Mulgrave, N.S.; District No. 17—Captain E. R. Huntington, Harbour Master, 
P.O. Box 558, Sydney, N.S.; District No. 18—John H. MacInnis, R.R. No. 1, Port Hood, 
Inverness County, N.S. Sept. 13, Hon. James Chalmers McRuer, Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Justice of Ontario: to be during pleasure the Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of Ontario whenever the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario is unable to execute his 
office and functions by reason of absence, ulness, or other inability. Sept. 27, Roy Forsythe 
Purdie and Robert 8. Torrance: to be Inspectors of Hulls and Equipment of Steamships. 
Nov. 22, James Albert Smith: to be an Inspector of Hulls and Equipment of Steamships 
at Ottawa, Ont., pursuant to the Canada Shipping Act. Nov. 29, Gerald-Armand 
Beaudoin, Donald Henry Christie, Alban Garon, Gilbert Thomas Gregory, Bernard 
Charles Hofley, Hilton Alexander McIntosh, Charles Robert Orrock Munro, Ellis Richmond 
Olson and Francis Frederick Gallant: to be Commissioners per dedimus potestatem to 
take oaths for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of Canada. 1957. J an. 17, Mrs. 
Rolande-Andrée-Camille Rouen, an employee of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Crime Detection Laboratory: to be a duly qualified analyst pursuant to the Opium and 
Narcotic Drug Act. Jan. 22, Hon. Marshall Menzies Porter and Hon. Horace Gilchrist 
Johnson, Judges of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta, and Hon. 
Philip Neil Primrose, Hon. Peter Greschuk and Hon. Harold William Riley, Judges of the 
Trial Division of the said Court: to be Commissioners to take oaths in the Province of 
Alberta. Feb. 7, Hon. Clinton James Ford, Chief Justice of Alberta: to be during pleasure 
the Administrator of the Government of the said Province of Alberta whenever the 
Lieutenant-Governor is unable to execute his office and functions by reason of absence, 
illness or other inability. Feb. 28, Barrie Montgomery Strang: to be Inspector of Machinery 
and of Hulls and Equipment of Steamships at the Port of St. J ohn’s, Nfld., effective Feb. 1, 
1957. Mar. 7, William Hugh Masson Wardrope, Assistant Chief Commissioner, Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada: to be one of Her Majesty’s Counsel learned in 
the law. Mar. 14, Hon. Gordon McGregor Sloan, Chief Justice of British Columbia: 
to be again from Apr. 1, 1957, until Mar. 31, 1958, both dates inclusive, the Administrator 
of the Government of the Province of British Columbia whenever the Lieutenant-Governor 
is unable to execute his office and functions by reason of absence, illness or other inability. 
Apr. 18, Guy Roberge: to be Government Film Commissioner, for a period of five years, 
effective May 1, 1957. Apr. 25, Guy Roberge: to be one of Her Majesty’s Counsel learned 
in the law. July 25, Hon. Jacques Dumoulin and Hon. Arthur Louis Thurlow, Puisne 
Judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada; Hon. Frederick Anderson Sheppard, Court of 
Appeal for British Columbia; Hon. Sherwood Lett, Chief Justice, and Hon. Harold Walker 
McInnes, Hon. Arthur Edward Lord, Hon. Harry Joseph Sullivan, Hon. Thomas Wilfrid 
Brown, Hon. John Graham Ruttan and Hon. Hugh Alan Maclean, Supreme Court of 
British Columbia; Hon. Ivan Schultz, Court of Appeal for Manitoba; Hon. Alfred Maurice 
Monnin, Court of Queen’s Bench for Manitoba; Hon. John Babbitt MeNair, Chief Justice 
of New Brunswick, and Hon. Louis McCoskery Ritchie, Appeal Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick; Hon. Charles Jordan Jones, Queen’s Bench Division of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick; Hon. John Howard Sissons, Territorial Court of the 
Northwest Territories; Hon. Léo-Albert Landreville, Supreme Court of Ontario and the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario; Hon. Jean Martineau, Hon. André Taschereau, Hon. 
George Robert Whitley Owen, Hon. George Hugh Montgomery, Court of Queen’s Bench 
for Quebec; Hon. Georges Francois Reid, Hon. William Morin, Hon. Charles-A. Sylvestre, 
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Hon. Roger Ouimet, Hon. Jean-Pierre Charbonneau, Hon. Ignace-Joseph Deslauriers, 
Hon. Louis-Philippe Lizotte, Hon. Jean-Louis Marchand, Hon. Paul Lesage and Hon. 
Victor Pager, Court of Queen’s Bench for Quebec: to be Commissioners per dedimus 
potestatem to administer oaths in Canada or in the province or territory for which such 
judges were appointed. Oct. 3, Alfred Frederick Lambert: to be International Boundary 
Commissioner, vice J. E. R. Ross, resigned. Oct. 10, Hon. Sir Brian Edward Spencer 
Dunfield, Kt., a Judge of the Supreme Court of N ewfoundland: to be the Administrator 
of the Government of the Province of Newfoundland from Oct. 10 to Oct. 20, 1957, both 
dates inclusive. Oct. 22, Hon. Sir Brian Edward Spencer Dunfield, Kt., a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Newfoundland: to be again the Administrator of the Government of the 
Province of Newfoundland for a further period from Oct. 21, 1957, until the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Newfoundland is able to exercise the functions of Lieutenant-Governor. 
Nov. 7, Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh, Kt., Chief Justice of the Province of Newfoundland: 
to be the Administrator of the government of the said Province of Newfoundland whenever 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Newfoundland is unable to execute his office and functions by 
reason of absence, illness or other inability, effective Nov. 12, 1957. 1958. Jan. 81, John 
Bracken: to inquire into the distribution of railway box cars for the movement of grain 
amongst country elevators at individual shipping points in Western Canada. Feb. 13, 
Victor Martineau, Assistant Master of the Rolls: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy 
Division No. 1 of the Province of Quebec, vice F. G. Coffin, Q.C., resigned. Feb. 18, George 
L. Cassidy, Q.C., Chief Oscar D. Peters and Chief Vincent Harris: to be Commissioners 
under Part I of The Inquiries Act, to inquire into the desirability of establishing a new 
band of Indians composed of those Indians residing on Seabird Island in the Province of 
British Columbia. Feb. 25, Hon. Dana H. Porter, Chief Justice of Ontario: to be Adminis- 
trator of the Government of Ontario whenever the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to 
execute his functions by reason of absence, illness or other inability. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 

Agricultural Stabilization Board.—1958. Feb. 18, Luke W. Pearsall, S. J. Chagnon 
and Alexander Howard Turner: to be Members of the Board, Luke W. Pearsall to be 
Chairman and Alexander Howard Turner to be Vice-Chairman thereof. 


Bank of Canada.—1957. Jan. 7, H. O. Patriquin: to be a Director for the period 
expiring Feb. 28, 1958, the remainder of the term of the late Arthur M. Day. Feb. 21, 
The following persons to be Directors for a term of three years commencing Mar. 1, 1957: 
W. A. Johnson, H. A. Russel, Austin A. Scales and Anselme Samoisette. 


Frederick Banting Fund Account Committee.—1956. Sept. 18, The following persons 
to be Members: C J. Mackenzie, President of the Atomic Energy Control Board; A. H. 
Zimmerman, Chairman of the Defence Research Board; K. W. Neatby, Director, Science 
Service, Department of Agriculture; W. J. Bennett, President of the Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited; and F. T. Rosser, Director of Administration, National Research Council, 
to be Secretary of the Committee. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—1956. Oct. 3, Roy Wilfred Milner: to be Chief 
Commissioner for Canada, vice Donald Gordon McKenzie, effective Dec. 10, 1956. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—1956. Nov. 20, Clarence Day Shepard: 
to be a Member and Chief Commissioner of the Board, vice Hon. John Doherty Kearney, 
resigned, effective Jan. 15, 1957. 

Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Authority.—1957. Dec. 23, Allan Lewis Brooks, 
Q.C., Welland, Ont.; J. George Johnston, Toronto, Ont.; Archibald L. Hayes, D.D.S., 
Fort Erie, Ont.; John A. MacDonald, Ottawa, Ont.; and William G. Stamp, Fort Erie, 
Ont., vice J. S. Kaymayer, John H. Gardner and John M. Teal: to be Canadian Members, 
effective Jan. 1, 1958. 


Canada Council.—1957. Apr. 15, Hon. Brooke Claxton and the Very Reverend 
George Henri Lévesque: to be Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively for terms of 
five years. Each of the following persons to be Members: Mrs. R. Reginald Arkell, two 
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years; Jules Bazin, two years; L. W. Brockington, two years; Samuel Bronfman, two years; 
Fred Emerson, two years; Eric Harvie, two years; Dr. Frank Leddy, three years; Mrs. 
Angus L. Macdonald, three years; Dr. N. A. MacKenzie, three years; Dr. Frank 
MacKinnon, three years; Dr. W. A. Macintosh, three years; Sir Ernest MacMillan, three 
years; Dr. Eustache Morin, four years; Miss Vida Peene, four years; John A. Russell, 
four years; E. P. Taylor, four years; Mrs. Alfred Paradis, Jr., four years; Major-General 
George P. Vanier, four years; David H. Walker, four years. Dr. A. W. Trueman: to be 
Director, and E. Bussiére: to be Associate Director of the Canada Council. John G. 
Hungerford, James Muir and Graham Towers: to be Members of the Investment Com- 
mittee of the Canada Council. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—1957. July 25, A. H. Balch, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee, International Railway Brotherhoods, Ottawa: to be a 
Member as a representative of employees vice W. L. Best, deceased. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1956. Nov. 29, The following persons to be 
again Governors: Dr. G. Douglas Steel, for a period of three years from Nov. 1, 1956, 
and Kenneth G. Montgomery, for a period of three years from Jan. 1, 1957. 1957. Dean 
Adrien Pouliot: to be again a Governor for a term of three years from Jan. 25, 1957. 


Canadian. Commercial Corporation.—1956. Aug. 9, Richard Golding Johnson, Presi- 
dent, Defence Construction (1951) Limited: to be a Director, vice T. E. Stephenson, 
resigned. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1958. Jan. 24, Clément Vincent, Ste-Perpétue, Que., 
and Cameron McTaggart, Glencoe, Ont.: to be Members for a period of five years. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1956. Nov. 22, Louis de la Chesnaye Audette: 
to be again a Member for a term of five years from Nov. 1, 1956, and to be again Chairman 
of the said Commission. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1956. Dec. 5, Reginald Robert Laird, M.D., C.M.: 
to be a Commissioner for a period of ten years from Jan. 1, 1957. 1957. Oct. 4, Brigadier 
James Learmonth Melville: to be a Commissioner and Chairman of the Commission for 
the period expiring the 30th day of December, 1958. 


Civil Service Commission.—1957. Jan. 17, Miss Ruth Elizabeth Addison, Executive 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Defence Production: to be a Member, effective 
Feb. 1, 1957. Mar. 14, Arnold Danforth Patrick Heeney, Q.C., Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Canada to the United States of America: to be a Member and 
Chairman thereof vice 8. G. Nelson, effective May 1, 1957. Paul Pelletier, Assistant 
Secretary to the Cabinet: to be a Member vice A. J. Boudreau, effective Aug. 1, 1957. 


Defence Research Board.—1957._ Mar. 28, Dr. John Edgar Keyston, O.B.E.: to be 
Vice-Chairman, effective June 1, 1957. Apr. 11, Thomas Ingledow: to be a Member for 
a term of three years commencing Apr. 1, 1957. July 16, Dr. George Sydney Field, Chief 
Scientist: to be a Member for a term of three years commencing Aug. 1, 1957. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1956. Dec. 13, John W. Bruce, O.B.E.: to be a 
Member. 1957. Jan. 24, Miss Priscilla Cameron, R.N., Administrator of the Chatham 
General Hospital, Chatham, Ont.: to be a Member for a further period of three years from 
June 1, 1957. 


Dominion Statistician.—1956. Oct. 8, Walter Elliott Duffett: to be Dominion Statis- 
tician, effective Jan. 1, 1957. 


Federal District Commission.—1956. Dec. 18, Mme. Cécile Fontaine and Lawrence 
Freiman: to be again Members for the period ending Dec. 31, 1959. Dec. 19, Colonel 
J. D. Fraser: to be again a Member for the period ending Dec. 31, 1959. 1958. Jan. 17, 
Major-General Howard Kennedy: to be a Member for a period of six months and to be 
Chairman of the Commission. 
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Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1956. July 12, Oliver L. Vardy: 
to be a Member, representing the Province of Newfoundland, for a period of five years 
from July 10, 1956. 1957. Apr. 4, Joel K. Smith: to be a Member representing the 
Province of Alberta, for a period of three years from Apr. 13, 1957, vice M. HE. LaZerte, 
resigned. 1958. Feb. 13, Reverend Antoine d’Eschambault, D.8.T., D.J.C.: to be 
Chairman of the Board, vice Professor Fred Landon, resigned. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—1957. May 9, Maurice Boisvert: to be a Member. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries—1957. Feb. 28, J. 
Howard MacKichan, General Manager, United Maritime Fishermen, Limited, Halifax, 
N.S.: to be again a Commissioner, for a further period of two years from Mar. 8, 1957. 


International Joint Commission.—1958. Jan. 2, Donald McGregor Stephens, Chair- 
man and General Manager of the Hydro-Electric Board for the Province of Manitoba: 
to be a Commissioner for a period of one year, effective Jan. 1, 1958, vice George Spence. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1956. Sept. 20, Fred D. Mathers: 
to be a Member for a period of two years, effective Sept. 20, 1956, vice H. R. MacMillan, 
resigned. 


International Whaling Commission.—1957. Mar. 7, George R. Clark, Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries: to represent the Government of Canada, vice Alistair Fraser. 


Medical Council of Canada.—1956. Sept. 20, Dr. Neil Macdonald; Dr. Léon Gérin- 
Lajoie, and Dr. Joseph E. Josephson: to be Members for a term of four years, with effect 
from Nov. 7, 1956. 


National Battlefields Commission.—1956. Dec. 19, Mostyn Lewis and R. H. Price: 
to be Members. 


National Film Board.—1957. July 18, Charles Stein, Q.C., Under Secretary of State: 
to be a Member. 


National Harbours Board.—1957. Dec. 23, Maurice-Georges Archer, who was 
appointed a Member and Vice-Chairman for a term of ten years effective July 1, 1952: 
to be Chairman for the balance of the said term, effective Feb. 1, 1958. 1958. Jan. 16, 
Robert James Rankin: to be a Member and to be Vice-Chairman effective Feb. 1, 1958. 


National Library Advisory Council.—1957. Feb. 21, The following persons to be 
Members for a further term expiring Dec. 31, 1960: Isabel Cummings, H. Newell, and 
Peter Grossman. Jules Bazin: to complete the term of the late Paul Houde, expiring 
Dec. 31, 1957. 


National Research Council.—1957. Jan. 8, Dr. F. T. Rosser: to be Vice-President 
(Administration), effective Feb. 1, 1957. Feb. 7, Dr. R. F. Farquharson, M.B.E., Head of 
the Department of Medicine, University of Toronto: to be Vice-President (Scientific), 
effective Apr. 1, 1957. Apr. 11, The following persons to be Members for a term of three 
years, from Apr. 1, 1957, to Mar. 31, 1960: Gordon G. Cushing, Executive Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, Ont.; Henry Gaudefroy, Director, Ecole Polytech- 
nique, Montreal, Que.; Abel Gauthier, Vice-Dean, Faculty of Science, University of 
Montreal, Montreal, Que.; Pierre-R. Gendron, Dean, Faculty of Science, University of 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont.; Paul-Antoine Giguére, Head of the Department of Chemistry, 
Laval University, Quebec, Que.; L. H. J. Shebeski, Professor of Plan Science, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; and F. J. Toole, Head of the Department of Chemistry, 
and Dean of the Graduate School, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—1956. July 5, Victor G. Bartram: 
to be General Manager, effective July 10, 1956. Feb. 21, Jean Claude Lessard; John W. 
McKee and Dr. Chester S. Walters: to be Directors replacing Mare Boyer, Richard G. 
Johnson, and Mitchell W. Sharp, effective Mar. 1, 1957. 
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Northwest Territories.—1956. Dec. 28, D. M. Stewart: to be a Small Debts Official 
for the Northwest Territories, with Headquarters at Hay River, N.W.T. 1957. Feb. 14, 
K. H. Essex: to be a Small Debts Official for the Northwest Territories with Headquarters 
at Fort Smith, N.W.T. June 13, Wilfrid George Brown, Chief of the Territorial Division 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be a Member of the 
Council of the Northwest Territories and Deputy Commissioner, vice F. J. C. Cunningham, 
effective June 18, 1957. Aug. 7, Louis de la Chesnaye Audette, Chairman, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; Charles Mills Drury, Executive; Hubert Murray Jones, Director 
of Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration; and Leonard 
Hanson Nicholson, Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: to be Members 
of the Council. 


Parliamentary Library.—1956. Oct. 11, Jean-Guy Sylvestre: to be Associate Parlia- 
mentary Librarian, effective Oct. 13, 1956. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—1957. May 27, Charles Gavsie: to be President 
for the remainder of his term as a Member, effective June 1, 1957. Jean-Claude Lessard: 
to be a Member for a term of ten years, effective July 1, 1957. Dec. 23, Bennett J. Roberts, 
Chairman of the National Harbours Board: to be President for a term of eighteen months, 
effective Feb. 1, 1958, vice Charles Gasvie, resigned. 


Tariff Board.—1957. Apr. 15, George Alexander Elliott: to be a Member for a period 
of ten years, effective Apr. 23, 1957. Apr. 25, W. W. Buchanan: to be a Vice-Chairman, 
for the remainder of his term as Member of the Board. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1956. July 26, Mrs. Rex Eaton, President, 
The National Council of Women of Canada: to be a Member, representing women, vice 
Mrs. A. Turner Bone, resigned. Dec. 13, The following persons to be Members and 
Alternate Members for the period expiring Dec. 1, 1959: Member—W. F. McMullen, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, representing employers; Alternate Member— 
L. M. Schram, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, representing employers, Alternate 
for W. F. McMullen; Member—N. S. Dowd, Canadian Labour Congress, representing 
organized labour; Alternate Member—A. L. Hepworth, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers, representing organized labour, Alternate for 
N. 8. Dowd; Member—E. K. Ford, Director of Vocational Education, Nova Scotia, 
representing the Province of Nova Scotia; Alternate Member—W. D. Mills, Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education, Nova Scotia, representing the Province of Nova Scotia, 
Alternate for E. K. Ford; Member—T. D. Anderson, Dominion Secretary, Canadian 
Legion, representing veterans; Alternate Member—Dr. Robert Westwater, representing 
veterans, Alternate for T. D. Anderson; Member—J. W. MeNutt, Director of Vocational 
Education, New Brunswick, representing the Province of New Brunswick; Alternate 
Member—Dr. F. E. MacDiarmid, Director and Chief Superintendent, Department: of 
Education, New Brunswick, representing the Province of New Brunswick, Alternate for 
J. W. McNutt; Member—J. A. Doyle, Director of Technical Education, Saskatchewan, 
representing the Province of Saskatchewan; Alternate Member—W. W. Sharp, Department 
of Education, Saskatchewan, representing the Province of Saskatchewan, Alternate for 
J. A. Doyle; Member—J. A. Ferguson, Canadian Federation of Agriculture, representing 
agriculture; Alternate Member—David Kirk, Secretary, Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, representing agriculture, Alternate for J. A. Ferguson. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1956. Nov. 1, J.-G. Bisson: to be again 
Chief Commissioner, effective Sept. 30, 1956. Dec. 13, Robert J. Tallon: to be again a 
Commissioner for a term of one year, effective from Dec. 31, 1956. 1957. Hon. Mr. 
Justice John D. Kearney, a Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada: to_be Umpire for 
the purposes of the Unemployment Insurance Act, vice Hon. Mr. Justice J. C. A. Cameron, 
resigned, effective Jan. 15, 1957. Apr. 4, Clifford A. L. Murchison, Q.C.: to be again a 
Commissioner, for a term of five years effective June 1, 1957. 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION 1956-57 


This classified list of federal legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Natu- 
rally in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to convey the full implica- 
tion of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred 
to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 10 to Aug. 14, 1956 
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Subject, y 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


4-5 Elizabeth II 
Agriculture— 


1 Mar. 7 | Prairie Grain Producers Interim Financing Act, 1956, provides short-term credit for grain 
producers in the Prairie Provinces to meet temporary financial difficulties arising from 
inability to deliver grain to elevators. 


2 Mar. 7 Temporary Wheat Reserves Act provides for payment of carrying costs on temporary wheat 
reserves owned by the Canadian Wheat Board, if over 178,000,000 bu. at commencement 
of the crop year. 


14 June 12 An Act to amend the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act includes minor amendments to 
the poultry production Part. 


17 June 26 | An Act to amend the Canadian Farm Loan Act changes the capital structure of the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board and certain of its financial operations; increases the amount of indi- 
vidual loans procurable and the period of repayment; and eliminates supplementary 
advances formerly provided in the form of second mortgages. 


24 July il An Act to amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act extends the provisions of the Act to Mar. 31, 
1959, increases the maximum individual loan by bank to borrower from $4,000 to $5,000 
and continues the federal guarantee to an aggregate of $300,000,000. 


Finance— 


3 Mar. 22 | Appropriation Act No. 1, 1956, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


4 Mar. 22 | Appropriation Act No. 2, 1956, grants certain sums of money for the public, service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1956. 


13 June 12 | Approrpriation Act No. 8, 1956, provides certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


15 June 12 Gao to amend the Tariff Board Act increases the membership of the Board from three to 
ve. 


16 June 26 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1956, provides supplementary sums for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


23 July 11 | Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1956, provides moneys to meet 
certain capital expenditures during the calendar year 1956 and to guarantee certain secur- 
ities to be issued by the Canadian National Railway Company. 


25 July ii An Act to amend the Industrial Development Bank Act, in addition to certain administration 
changes, enlarges the classes of loans that may be made under the Act and raises the 
limit on the aggregate amount of loans exceeding $200,000 from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000. 


27 July 31 | Appropriation Act No. 5, 1956, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


29 July 31 | The Federal-Provincial Taz-Sharing Arrangements Act, authorizing the Minister of Finance 
of the Government of Canada to make payments to and enter into fiscal agreements 
with the'Governments of the Provinces, provides thenecessary authority for new financial 
arrangements with the provinces to come into effect on Apr. 1, 1957 


32 Aug. 14 | Appropriation Act No. 6, 1956, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


44 Aug. 14 | An Act to amend the Public Service Superannuation Act extends the application of certain 
Sal en of the Act to certain persons or groups of persons not previously eligible for 
enefit. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 


Jan. 10 to Aug. 14, 1956—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 

Finance—concl. 
46 Aug. 14 
Insurance— 
28 July 31 
30 July 31 
Justice— 

8 June 7 
45 Aug. 14 
48 Aug. 14 

Labour— 

26 July 11 

38 Aug. 14 

50 Aug. 14 

National Revenue— 

5 June 7 

33 Aug. 14 

35 Aug. 14 

36 Aug. 14 
e87si ivAug. +14 

39 Aug. 14 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Small Loans Act increases the maximum amount of a loan by money- 
lenders and small loans companies to $1,500 from $500; permits the securing of more than 
one loan by a borrower; and amends certain interest charges and repayment regulations. 


An Act to amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act raises the amount of the 
deposit required for a certificate of registry to transact life or fire insurance and makes 
amendments re dates for filing of statements. 


An Act to amend the Foreign Insurance Companies Act raises the amount of the deposit re- 
quired for a certificate of registry to transact life or fire insurance and makes amend- 
ments re dates for filing of statements. 


An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes the payment of salaries to four additional judges 
of the Superior Court of Quebec and two additional judges of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia. 


An Act to amend the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act provides for the payment and 
recovery of succession duties payable on pensions and allowances; extends in certain 
cases and under certain conditions the time and service that may be counted for pension 
purposes; and provides funds for additional liability to RCMP pensions account resulting 
from general pay increases. 


An Act to amend the Supreme Court Act and the Criminal Code revises regulations re the 
appointment and service of the Registrar and Deputy Registrar of the Supreme Court 
and of other staff; other amendments deal with appeals to the Supreme Court. 


The Unemployment Assistance Act authorizes contributions by Canada to be paid out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, in respect of unemployment assistance costs in the 
provinces. 


The Female Employees Equal Pay Act stipulates that female employees shall be paid at a 
rate equal to that paid male employees whenever the work is identical or substantially 
the same and the work is done by, or for, the Federal Government, except where the 
difference of rates of pay is based on length of service or seniority, geographical area 
of employment or any factor other than sex. Enforcement procedure is defined and 
penalties laid down. 


An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act extends the provisions of the Act to all 
persons engaged in the fishing industry; other amendments ease the requalifying require- 
ment and adjust the provisions for computing the duration of benefit for such claimants. 


The Canada-Denmark Income Tax Agreement Act, 1956, implements an agreement between 
Canada and Denmark for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income. 


The Canada-Germany Income Tax Agreement Act, 1956, implements an agreement between 
Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income. 


An Act to amend the Canada- United States of America Tax Convention Act, 1943, further modi- 
fies and supplements the Convention and accompanying protocol of Mar. 4, 1942, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion in the case of income 
taxes. 


Anwdeh $ amend the Customs Tariff gives effect to Budget resolutions on the Customs 
ariff. 


An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act gives effect to Budget resolutions on Excise Tax; 
of particular interest is the imposition of a tax on special editions of non-Canadian period- 
icals issued to the public in Canada. 


An Act to amend the Income Taz Act gives effect to Budget resolutions on Income Tax and 
contains over thirty revisions, deletions and additions pertaining to the Act. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 10 to Aug. 14, 1956—concluded 


Subject, ; 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Transportation and 
Communications— 
7 June 7 An Act to amend the Department of Transport Act advances to May 31, 1958, the expiry date 
of Section 6A of the Act concerning control of transport of goods in bulk. 


11 June 7 An Act to amend the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act empowers the Authority to construct, 
maintain and operate international bridges and incidental works and to procure the 
incorporation of any necessary subsidiary companies for the purpose. 


12 June 7 An Act to amend the Trans-Canada Highway Act extends the highway construction period to 
Dee. 31, 1960, with federal contributions to May 31, 1961; increases federal contributions 
to 90 p.c. for certain sections of the highway; and increases the total amount of federal 
expenditure on construction from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000. 


19 June 26 An Act respecting the construction of a line of railway in the Province of New Brunswick by the 
Canadian National Railway Company, from a point at or near Bartibog in a westerly direction 
to the Tomogonops River in the vicinity of Little River Lakes, provides for the construction of 
such railway and its financing. 


34 Aug. 14 | An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act includes revisions mainly of a technical character 
which bring provisions of the Act in line with modern marine practice; it approves the 
International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 1954. 


41 Aug. 14 | An Act to amend the Navigable Waters Protection Act provides for the simplification of pro- 
cedure in connection with the building of works on navigable waters. The Minister of 
Public Works rather than the Governor in Council is authorized to approve plans and sites, 
and construction may be started prior to such approval with the consent of the Minister. 


43 Aug. 14 An Act to amend the Post Office Act provides for the transfer of a contract for the conveyance 
of mail under certain circumstances. 


47 Aug. 14 | An Act to amend the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act further amends the Act re the building 
of international bridges. 


49 Aug. 14 An Act to amend the Telegraphs Act provides for the control of submarine cables terminating 
in or passing through Canadian territory. 
Miscellaneous— 
6 June 7 An Act to amend the Canadian Citizenship Act effects changes regarding the granting of 
citizenship to children and to adults in certain circumstances; also amends certain items 
of procedure and regulations. 


9 June 7 An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954, effects important amendments concerning 
the redevelopment of blighted areas in cities and increases the federal contribution to 
municipalities for clearance of substandard areas; the maximum amount of all loans 
under the Act is increased from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. 


10 June 7 The Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation Act establishes the Corporation and 
defines its purposes, powers and financing. 


18 June 26 The Canadian Forces Act, 1956, makes minor revisions to the Defence Services Pension Act 
and the National Defence Act. 


20 June 26 | An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act extends the application of the 
Act to the end of 1958. 


21 June 26 An Act to amend the Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans Act includes a minor adjust- 
ment with respect to bank losses as a result of such loan. 


22 July 11 An Act to amend the Canada Land Surveys Act provides for an increase in remuneration for 
the members and secretary of the Board as well as in the fees paid to special examiners. 


31 July 31 | An Act to amend the National Parks Act withdraws certain lands described in the Schedule 
from Cape Breton Highlands National Park. 


40 Aug. 14 | An Act to amend the Indian Act effects many changes in connection with the administration 
of the Act; the maximum amount of money provided for loans to Indians under the Act 
is increased to $1,000,000 from $350,000. 


42 ee Aub. ot An Act to amend the Northwest Territories Power Commission Act changes the title of the 
Act to the Northern Canada Power Commission Act and authorizes the Commission 
to supply public utilities other than electric power to municipalities, organizations, 
corporations or individuals within the Yukon and Northwest Territories; a fund is 
established to finance investigations of possible power developments in the North. 
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Legislation of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Nov. 26, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


——$$—. $$$ es 


5-6 Elizabeth II 
Finance— 


1 Nov. 26 | Appropriation Act No. 7, 1956, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 8, 1957 to Apr. 12, 1957 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


5-6 Elizabeth II 
Agriculture— 
i Mar. 28 | An Act to amend the Canadian Farm Loan Act increases the authorized capital stock. 
6 Mar. 28 An Act to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act extends the provisions of the Act to Aug. 1, 
1962. 
15 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Agricultural Products Marketing Act grants authority to provincial boards 
to impose levies and charges for the purpose of equalizing returns among producers of 
any agricultural product subject to marketing regulations. 


27 Apr. 12 The Fertilizers Act provides for the regulation and control of agricultural fertilizers. This 
Act repeals R.S. 1952, c. 115. 


on Apr. 12 ae to sad the Prairie Farm Assistance Act increases the awards and the levy authorized 
y the Act. 


33 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Prairie Grain Producers Interim Financing Act, 1956, makes the necessary 
revisions in dates to extend the application of the Act to June 1, 1958; the rate of interest 
on loans is modified and the maximum amount of loan increased from $1,500 to $3,000. 


Finance— 


1 Feb. 6 | Appropriation Act No. 1, 1957, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


2 Mar. 28 Appropriation Act No. 2, 1957, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1957. 


10 Mar. 28 | An Act to amend the Municipal Grants Act increases the grants on federal property up to the 
full tax equivalent. 


12 Mar. 28 An Act to amend the Quebec Savings Banks Act includes changes in cash reserves, investments, 
loans and advances, charitable funds, etc. 


13 Mar. 28 | Appropriation Act No. 3, 1957, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1958. 


14 Mar. 28 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1957, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1958. 


19 Apr. 12 The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1957, authorizes moneys to meet 
certain capital expenditures of the Canadian National Railways System and the guar- 
antee of certain securities to be issued by the Company. 


20 Apr. 12 An Act to amend the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act changes the remedy allowance 
for ten ten-cent coins from 3.00 grains to 15.00 grains. 
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Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 
Jan. 8, 1957 to Apr. 12, 1957—continued 


Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance—concl. 


37 Apr. 12 An Act to amend the United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946, approves the Agreement 
between the Government of Canada and the Government of the United Kingdom which 
amends the Financial Agreement between the two Governments signed Mar. 6, 1956, 
by providing for deferment of annual instalments of principal and interest in place of the 
Article in the original Agreement providing for waiver of interest. 


39 Apr. 12 | Appropriation Act No. 6, 1957, grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1958. 


Fisheries— 


11 Mar. 28 The Pacific Salmon Fisheries Act implements a convention between Canada and the United 
States for the protection and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser 
River System. 


31 Apr. 12 | The Pacific Fur Seals Convention Act provides implementing legislation to carry out Canada’s 
obligation under the Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals 
entered into by the Governments of Canada, Japan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United States of America. This legislation replaces the Pelagic Sealing 
(Provisional Agreement) Act passed in 1948, implementing an agreement between Canada 
and the United States. 


Justice— 


24 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Exchequer Court Act provides for a revision of salary for the Registrar 
of the Exchequer Court. 


30 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Judges Act increases by one the number of county judges for Ontario 
and amends the Act in line with changes in the Judicature Act of Nova Scotia. 


34 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act authorizes the transfer of prisoners from 
any common gaol of British Columbia to the new Haney Correctional Institution and 
vice versa. 


35 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act provides that for purpose of determin- 
ing liability in any action or proceeding by or against Her Majesty, a person who was at 
ay sas a member of the Force shall be considered to have been at such time a servant 
of the Crown. 


36 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Territorial Lands Act substitutes for stipendiary magistrate, a judge of 
ne Court to deal with matters arising in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 
erritory. 


National Revenue— 


16 Apr. 16 | The Canada-Netherlands Income Tax Agreements Act, 1957, implements an agreement be- 
tween Canada and the Netherlands for the avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income. 


17 Apr. 12 The Canada-South Africa Death Duties Agreement Act, 1957, implements an agreement 
between Canada and South Africa for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to death duties. 


18 Apr. 12 | The Canada-South Africa Income Tax Agreement Act, 1957, implements an agreement between 
Canada and the Union of South Africa for the avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income. 

21 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Customs Tarif gives effect to Budget resolutions on the Customs Tariff. 

22 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Dominion Succession Duty Act provides, among other amendments, 
that the value of any property included in a succession to a charitable organization in 
Canada shall be deductible in determining the aggregate net value and dutiable value of 
a succession. 

25 Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Excise Act reduces the amount of duty on Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 


26 <Apr. 12 | An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act gives effect to Budget resolutions on the Excise Act. 
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Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-Second Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


National Revenue— 


concel. 
29 Apr. 12 
Trade— 
7 Mar. 28 
8 Mar. 28 
Transportation— 
4 Mar. 28 
9 Mar. 28 
38 Apr. 12 
Miscellaneous— 
3 Mar. 28 
23 Apr. 12 
28 Apr. 12 


Jan. 8, 1957 to Apr. 12, 1957—concluded 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Income Tax Act gives effect to Budget resolutions on the Income Tax 
Act. Among other amendments, provision is made for the amount of a taxpayer’s dona- 
tions to charitable organizations in a year in excess of the amount deductible under the 
Act to be carried forward to the following year. A new Section permits the deduction 
of premiums paid under a registered retirement savings plan. 


An Act to amend the Export and Import Permits Act advances to July 31, 1960, the date of 
expiration of the Act. 


An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act provides insurance for certain additional 
transactions and permits the Corporation, for income tax purposes, to deduct credits 
to the underwriting reserve. 


An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act makes a minor revision re penalty for violation of 
Part VII of the Act. 


An Act to amend the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act revises the rates of compensation 
payable to disabled seamen and dependants of deceased seamen under the Act. 


The Windsor Harbour Commissioners Act establishes a corporation under the name of Windsor 
sete Commissioners to manage and develop the harbour at the city of Windsor, 
nt. 


The Canada Council Act provides for the establishment of a Canada Council for the encourage- 
ment of the arts, humanities and social sciences, through awards, grants, scholarships 
in support of study, research and publication of such works, and through exhibitions, 
performances and exchange with other countries. It provides also for grants to univers- 
ities and similar institutions of higher learning with respect to building construction 
projects. 


An Act to amend the Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act amends the Agreement 
between Canada and the Province of Alberta respecting the conservation of the forests 
on the east slope of the Rocky Mountains. 


Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act authorizes contribution by Canada for pro- 
grams, administered by the provinces, providing hospital insurance and laboratory 
and other services in aid of diagnoses to commence when at least six provinces, containing 
at least half the population of Canada, have entered into such agreements and qualified 
for receipt of such contributions. 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 


pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; for 1954 in the 1955 
Year Book, pp. 1329-1330; and for 1955 in the 1956 edition, pp. 1233-1234. References 
regarding federal and provincial elections or changes in legislatures or ministries are not 
included in the following listing but may be found in Chapter II on Constitution and 
Government and in the Appendix. 


1956. 


Jan. 11, Mrs. Ann Shipley first woman in 
Canadian Parliamentary history to move 
the Address in Reply to the Speech from 
the Throne. Feb. 3-8, Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony 
Eden, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
addressed joint session of the Senate and 
House of Commons during official visit 
to Ottawa. Feb. 3, Merger of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada and Barclays Bank (Canada) 
as the Imperial Bank of Canada formally 
approved by the Federal Government. 
Feb. 14, End of 148-day strike involving 
17,000 General Motors employees, the cost- 
liest strike in Canadian history. Mar. 4, 
President Giovanni Gronchi of Italy ad- 
dressed joint session of the Senate and 
House of Commons during official visit to 
Ottawa. Mar. 9, Federal-Provincial tax con- 
ference opened at Ottawa; no agreement 
reached. Mar. 23, Pakistan formally became 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Mar. 26-27, 
Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime Minister 
of Canada, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States, and Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, President of Mexico, met at White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., to discuss matters of 
common interest. Apr. 23-27, Merger of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour as the 
Canadian Labour Congress, at the founding 
convention in Toronto, Ont. May 4-5, NATO 
Council in Paris, France, named Hon. L. B. 
Pearson of Canada with representatives from 
Italy and Norway to study future NATO de- 
velopments. May 26, Term of office of the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey as Governor 
General of Canada extended for one year. 
June 4-5, The President of the Republic of 
Indonesia, His Excellency Dr. Achmed 
Sukarno, addressed the Canadian Parliament. 
June 6-19, The Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, the Rt. Hon. S. J. Holland, visited 
Canada. June 19, Canada’s recognition of 
the independence of Tunisia and Morocco. 
June 18, Queen Elizabeth reviewed 300 
Victoria Cross holders from the Common- 
wealth on centenary of the decoration in 
London, England. Thirty-six Canadian 
V.C. holders were present. June 27-July 6, 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference 
in London, England, to review current state 
of international affairs. The Canadian 
delegation was led by the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent. July 25- 
29, The Prime Minister of Australia, the 
Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies and his wife, Dame 
Pattie Menzies, were guests of Canada. 
Aug. 14, The 3rd Session of the 22nd Parlia- 
ment closed; the longest sitting (152 days) 
since 1908. Aug. 18, The Alexander Graham 
Bell Museum dedicated at Baddeck, N.S. 
Aug. 23, The opening session of the first 
Northwest Territories Council to be held 
above the Arctic Circle, at the new townsite of 
Aklavik. Sept. 19, Ontario Premier Leslie M. 
Frost turned the first sod for Canada’s atomic 
power station at Des Joachims on the Ottawa 
River. Sept. 20, The Hon. George A. Drew 
resigned the leadership of the Progressive 
Conservative Party. Sept. 24, Atomic Energy 
Agreement signed in Washington by Canada, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 


1957. 


for interchanging rights in inventions and 
discoveries in the atomic energy field on 
which patents were held or applied for by 
one or more of the other countries as of 
Nov. 15, 1955. Sept. 25, First transatlantic 
three-way telephone cable opened between 
London, New York and Ottawa. Nov. 1-10, 
Emergency session of the United Nations 
General Assembly called at New York in 
regard to the Middle East crisis and the 
crisis in Hungary. Nov. 5, UN Assembly 
approved resolution sponsored by Canada, 
Colombia and Norway for a United Nations 
police force; Major-General E. L. M. Burns 
of Canada appointed Chief of the United 
Nations Command to organize an inter- 
national force. Nov. 12, Rt. Hon. LouisS. St. 
Laurent announced creation of Canada 
Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, 
Humanities and Social Sciences. Nov. 22, 
Gen. Alfred Gruenther, just retired from 
post of Supreme Commander of NATO, 
arrived in Ottawa. Nov. 24, First 20 Cana- 
dians to join UN Emergency Force arrived 
in Egypt. 
Ceylon, the Hon. 8. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
visited Ottawa as guest of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Nov. 28, Canada approved 
a vote of $1,000,000 to the victims of events 
in Hungary and free passage to Canada for 
Hungarian refugees. Nov. 29, UN Force 
occupied buffer zone between Anglo-French 
and Egyptian forces on Suez. Dec. 11-14, 
The Ministerial Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council met in Paris; Canada 
represented by the Hon. L. B. Pearson and 
the Hon. Ralph O. Campney. Dec. 14, John 
G. Diefenbaker elected leader of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party. Dec. 19, 
Canadian-German air training agreement 
announced; arrangements made for training 
in Canada of 360 German aircrew for the 
F86 Sabres allotted the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Dec. 21-23, The Prime Minister 
of India, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, visited 
Ottawa. 


Jan. 1, The western section from James Bay 
to the Peace River District of the Mid- 
Canada radar warning line came into opera- 
tion over a distance of 3,000 miles. Jan. 1, 
Two Canadians honoured in the Queen’s 
New Year List—General Loewen and Sqdn. 
Ldr. Frederick Drury. Jan. 9-10, Strike 
of CPR employees halting operations on 
17,000 miles of track. Jan. 11, Canadian 
aircraft carrier Magnificent with troops and 
supplies for UNEF reached Port Said. Mar. 4, 
The Prime Minister of France, His Excellency 
Guy Mollet, addressed the Parliament of 
Canada. Mar. 5-6, The United Kingdom 
Colony of the Gold Coast became a free 
and independent member of the Common- 
wealth named Ghana; Canada was repre- 
sented at the ceremonies by Hon. George 
Prudham, Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. Mar. 6, The Supreme Court of 
Canada nullified the Quebec Padlock Law. 
Mar. 7, UNEF took over the Gaza Strip 
in the Middle East. Mar. 11, The 11th 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly adjourned. Mar .18, Disarmament 


Nov. 26, The Prime Minister of — 
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conference, including United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Russia and Canada, 
opened at London, England. Mar. 25-26, 
Prime Minister Macmillan of the United 
Kingdom, and Prime Minister St. Laurent 
of Canada, met in Bermuda to discuss 
common problems concerning the Middle 
East, Far East, NATO, European co- 
operation, the reunification of Germany, 
and defence. May 2-3, NATO Ministerial 
Meeting held in Bonn, Germany to discuss 
problems of security, political developments 
within and without the NATO area, events 
in the Middle East and Hungary and 
defence of the Atlantic Alliance. June 13, 
W. O. Frederick W. Humberstone, (RCAF) 
Sarnia, Ont., listed in the Queen’s Birthday 
Honour List as a Member of the Order of 
the British Empire. June 15, Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities Con- 
ference held at Montreal, Que. June 21, The 
Hon. Ellen Fairclough appointed Secretary of 
State for Canada, the first woman to hold 
a portfolio in a Canadian Cabinet and 
the second woman Cabinet Minister in the 
history of the Commonwealth. June 26- 
July 6, Prime Minister Diefenbaker attended 
the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London, England. June 26, 
The Hon. George A. Drew appointed as 
Canada’s High Commissioner to the United 
Kingdom, effective Aug. 1, 1957. July 1, 
Official opening of the International Geo- 
physical Year extending to January 1959. 
July 3, Agreement signed between Canada 
and the United States for the conservation 
and regulation of the pink salmon fisheries of 
the Juan de Fuca—Fraser River area of the 
Pacific Coast. July 18, Ambassador Ahmet 
Cavat Ustun of Turkey became the Dean of 
the Diplomatic Representatives in Ottawa, 
succeeding former Ambassador A. H. J. 
Lovink of the Netherlands, who returned to 
The Hague on reassignment. July * 22, 
Opening of the hearings of the Royal Com- 
mission reviewing Newfoundland’s 1949 
terms of Union with Canada. July 27, 
United States Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles visited Ottawa for informal talks 
with Prime Minister Diefenbaker. July 31, 
The Distant Early Warning (DEW) radar 
line, a combined United States-Canada 
defence project, officially went into operation. 
Aug. 1, The Prime Minister of Australia, 
the Rt. Hon. Robert Menzies, arrived at 
Ottawa en route from England to Australia. 
Owen Sound, Ont., celebrated centenary; 
incorporated in 1857. Announcement by 
Defence Minister Pearkes of the official 
formation of a Canada-United States Con- 
tinental Air Defence Command (NORAD) 
to be commanded by Lt.-General Earl 
Partridge (USAF); deputy commander to be 
Air Marshal C. Roy Slemon (RCAF). Aug 11, 
Worst aircraft crash in Canadian aviation 
history occurred at Issoudun. near Quebec 
City, when a chartered aircraft returning to 
Canada from England with veterans and 
their families crashed and burned, taking 
the lives of 79 persons. Aug. 14-Sept. 26, 
Canada was host at Ottawa to the 14th 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union 
presided over by the Canadian Postmaster- 
General, Walter J. Turnbull, and attended 
by members from 96 countries. Aug. 21, 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced 
$150,000,000 loans program for low-cost 
housing. Aug. 23, Saskatchewan became 
the first Province to complete its share of 
the Trans-Canada Highway with the 
official opening by Premier T. C. Douglas, 
of that Province’s 406-mile stretch of the 
Highway. Aug. 24, Navy Arctic patrol ship, 


HMCS Labrador, became the first deep 
draught vessel to proceed through Bellot 
Strait. Aug. 31, The nine Malayan States 
became an independent federation within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, with 
Yang Di-Pertuan Besar as the Head of the 
new Federation. Sept. 3, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker welcomed more than _ 1,200 
scientists of the International Union of 
Geodesy and_ Geophysics from over 50 
countries meeting in Toronto, Ont. Sept. 6-7, 
Sixteen distinguished Canadians, Britons 
and Americans met at Dartmouth College, 
N.H., for discussion of mutual problems. 
The assembly was addressed by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker. Sept. 6, Rt. Hon. 
Louis 8. St. Laurent announced his retire- 
ment as leader of the Liberal Party. Sept. 14, 
The Queen appointed Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker a member of the Imperial Privy 
Council. Sept. 16, A four-month strike 
involving 6,500 employees of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada at Arvida, Que., ended 
with an agreement on wage rates between 
company officials and the National Federa- 
tion of Metal Trades. Sept. 23, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker addressed General As- 
sembly of the United Nations for the first 
time. Sept. 28, Four-day Conference of 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers opened at 
Mont Tremblant, Que. Oct. 4, Canadian and 
United Kingdom Finance Ministers met in 
Ottawa to discuss trade. The U.S.S.R. 
successfully launched the first earth satellite 
—Sputnik I. Oct. 12, The Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson the first Canadian to be awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. Oct. 12-16, H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth and H.R.H. Prince Philip 
arrived in Ottawa beginning a nine-day visit 
to Canada and the United States. Oct. 13, 
Queen Elizabeth made her first television 
broadcast. Oct. 14, For the first time in 
Canadian history the reigning monarch 
officiated at the opening of the Parliament 
of Canada. Oct. 15, Queen Elizabeth officially 
opened construction of the 20-mile Queens- 
way in Ottawa. Oct 16, The Queen and Prince 
Philip left Ottawa ‘for Jamestown, Va., 
U.S.A. Oct. 16, Royal Commission appointed 
to study Energy Resources in Canada; 
headed by Henry Borden. Océ. 18, Montreal 
Herald ceased publication on completion of 
146th year. Oct. 24, United Nations cele- 
brated 12th birthday since signing of the 
Charter in San Francisco in 1945. Nov. 3 
NRU, one of the most advanced research 
and engineering test reactors in the world, 
started operation at Chalk River, Ont. 
Nov. 14, The Prime Minister announced 
$125,000,000-plans for Maritime power 
development. Nov. 22, Delegation of 58 
businessmen from all provinces headed by 
Trade and Commerce Minister Hon. Gordon 
Churchill left for the U.K. where they 
toured industrial areas and discussed fur- 
thering of trade between the two countries. 
Nov. 22, First vessel passed through Iroquois 
Lock, the first St. Lawrence Seaway lock 
to. be completed. Nov. 26, Two-day Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference at Ottawa 
ended with federal offer of grants-in-aid to 
Atlantic Provinces; boosts in unemployment 
relief. Dec. 10, Royal Commission appointed 
to study price spreads in farm and fisheries 
production; headed by Alberta University 
President, Dr. Andrew Stewart. Dec. 16-19, 
A special meeting of 15 heads of Government 
of NATO member countries convened in 
Paris, France, to discuss problems of the 
free world including the implications of the 
successful testing by the U.S.S.R. of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Canada 
was represented by Prime Minister 
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Diefenbaker, External Affairs Minister 
Smith, Defence Minister Pearkes and Finance 
Minister Fleming. 


1958. Jan. 1, Celebrations to commemorate British 


Columbia’s centennial year began. Jan. 16, 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson chosen as national 
leader of the Liberal Party at convention in 
Ottawa. Jan. 17, Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to study dispute between the CPR 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, headed by Justice Kellock. 
Jan. 28, Queen Mother Elizabeth stopped 
briefly in Montreal and Vancouver on round- 
the-world tour. Mr. Justice Roy L. Kellock, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
since October 1944, resigned due to ill 
health. Feb. 1, United States Army success- 
fully launched first American earth satellite— 
Explorer. Feb. 4, Kellock Royal Commission 
declared that firemen were unnecessary on 
diesel engines used by the CPR in its 
freight and yard operations. Feb. 16-20, 
The Canadian Conference on Education met 
in Ottawa under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Wilder Penfield. Feb. 17, Rt. Hon. Louis S. 
St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada 
from 1948-1957, announced his retirement 
from active politics. Mar. 25, Successful 
maiden flight of the Canadian-built super- 
sonic interceptor CF-105, described as the 
ultimate in manned fighter aircraft. Apr. 6, 
Ripple Rock in Seymour Narrows near 
Campbell River, B.C., worst underwater 


shipping hazard on the West Coast, removed 
by underwater explosion. Apr. 16-16. 
Twenty-one-storey Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
in central Montreal first CNR hotel to be 
built in 20 years, officially opened. Apr. 24- 
May 20, Trade mission from the United 
Kingdom toured Canada exploring ways of 
expanding British sales in this country. 
Apr. 80, Celebration in Montreal of the 
300th anniversary of the first school estab- 
lished in that city by Marguerite Bourgeoys 
in 1658. May 28-June 4, President Theodor 
Heuss of the Federal Republic of Germany 
made state visit to Canada, the first German 
Head of State ever to do so. June 12, Prime 
Minister Macmillan of the United Kingdom 
addressed a joint session of the Senate and 
the House of Commons during a visit to 
Ottawa. June 21-July 9, Celebrations in 
Quebec City marking the 350th anniversary 
on July 1 of its founding in 1608 by Samuel de 
Champlain. July 1, Canadians celebrated 
the 91st anniversary of Confederation. 
Blasting of the cofferdam holding back the 
waters of the St. Lawrence River touched 
off the creation of the 100-sq. mile St. 
Lawrence power pool, permitting, within a 
few days, the operation of the first generators 
of the new hydro development and the use of 
two seaway locks on the U.S. side of the 
River and of the Canadian seaway lock at 
Iroquois. Inauguration of Canada’s new 
microwave relay system, completed from 
coast to coast. 


Y 


* 


PART VI.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA 1871-1956 


Newfoundland entered Confederation in 1949 and figures for that Province have since 
been included with Canadian statistics as they have become available. Under each item 
in the following Summary, the inclusion of Newfoundland data for the first time is indicated 
by a black dot (®). If no dot is shown on any of the years from 1951-56 for a particular 
item, Newfoundland is excluded throughout. In some instances the symbol does not 
apply. Revisions of figures published in previous editions of the Year Book are not 
indicated in this Summary. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Population—1 
1) Newfoundlande eos ee No. Oke = ae nee dee st 
2| Prince Edward Island......... os 94,021 108,891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88, 615 
31) Novarscotianeaascsee eee > 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 
4) New, Brunswick eens “¢ 285, 594 321, 233 321, 263 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 
5|* Quebeetau icra eee wD 1,191,516} 1,359,027) 1,488,535} 1,648,898 2,005,776 2,360,510 
6) eOntario: Sayers e eee Oe 1,620,851} 1,926,922) 2,114,321) 2,182,947 2,527, 292 2,933, 662 
Qi. Manitoba, catch tortie race * 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 256, 211 461,394 610,118 
Sir paskatehowalinwansae meiner on e et By 91,279 492, 432 757,510 
9}. PAlberta wee Beas 2 nae oe ss eo Ee _ 73,022 374, 295 588, 454 
10} British Columbia............. rid 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178,657 392, 480 524, 582 
ALi 2Yukonglorritonyvaqckie. tenes “ ag o A 27, 219 8,512 4,157 
12} Northwest Territories......... oc 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20, 129 6,507 8,143 
Canadas yaacteachmime tc aoe oe 3,689,257| 4,324,810! 4,833,239] 5,371,315} 7,206,643)  8,787,9492 
13) Households (excl. Territories)... No. ah 800, 410 900,080) 1,058,386} 1,482,980} 1,897,110 
Immigration— 
14 From United Kingdom....... No. # 17,033 22,042 11,8104 144,076 43,772 
15) From United States........... eS ae 21,822 D2, 010 17,9874 112,028 23, 888 
16} From other countries.......... “ ws 9,136 7,607 19,3524 75, 184 24,068 
EDO UALS rete ierceere otter aes x Piha HE 47,991 82,165 49,1494 331,288 91,728 
Vital Statistics— 
Lise Binthse(livie permeate ieee No. 
Rates per 1,000 population... 
18} Deaths, all.causes............. No. 
Rates per 1,000 population... 
19h Marriages! ee oo ee ctl mn No. 
Rates per 1,000 population... s Pir Vy a we A 
PAU s A Binworressinaootacnee sonoouodantn No. 4 7 10 19 57 558 
Heaith and Welfare— 
Hospitats—5 
Public Hospitals— 
21 Flospital seinen etih en eee No. 
22 Bedicapacityer« semiececeenes . 
23 iRatientiday sti cee cee = 
24 Expenditure (met)§.......... $ 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 
25 DENIES ovawe ohio aeicec No. 
26 Bedscanacttyenn acsscem ots ee vw 
27 Patientida ysis penn ne . 
28 Expenditure (net)8.......... $ 
Mental Institutions— 
29 Hospitals atassnieniser tee No. aes Be, A ae ae ee 
30 iBedicapacityaacse nine a a si 42 Be ee ce 
31 Patient dayscsemeee eerie oe 
32 Expenditure (net)8.......... $ 
33| Faminry ALLOWANCES?!........... $ 
34} Otp Ace SEcURITY............. $ 
35| PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND!?...... 


36| UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE?,!.. $ 


Criminal Statistics—2 
37| Convictions, indictable offences. No. si 3, 50913 3,974 5, 638 12,627 19,396 
Convictions, offences punishable 
on summary conviction— 
38 Relating to traffic and park- 


ing repulations™ ses sewer ston No. } { 51, 843 

39 Other.aeee tad cert enone “ cy 80,365" 33, 643 36,510 100, 633 105, 934 
1 At every census the previous post-censal estimates made at June 1 each year are adjusted to the newly recorded 
population figures. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately. 3 In- 
tercensal estimate—excludes households in institutions, hotels, camps, etc. 4 Year ended Mar. 31. 5 For 


reporting hospitals only; private and federal hospitals excluded. 6 Bassinets for newborn excluded. 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


1953 


1954 


1955 
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1956 


88,038 
512, 846 
408, 219 

2,874, 662 
3,431, 683 
700, 139 
921,785 
731, 605 
694, 263 
4,230 
9,316 


10,376, 786 


2,275,171 


7,678 
15,195 
4,657 


27,530 


247, 205 
23.2 
108, 446 
10.2 


587 

43, 247 
9,657,517 
38,309, 400 


31 

6,044 
1,924, 289 
5,329,393 
52 

29, 283 

10, 662,343 
13, 235, 767 


7,050,9249 


31,542 


212,361 
115,417 


1941 1951 
soe 361,416 
95,047 98,429 
577, 962 642, 584 
457,401 515, 697 
3,931, 882 4,055, 681 
3, 787, 655 4,597,542 
729,744 776, 541 
895, 992 831, 728 
796, 169 939,501 
817,861 1,165,210 
4,914 9,096 
12,028 16,004 
11,506,655) 14,009,429 
2,706,089 3,420, 8226 
435 31,559 
6,594 7, 755 
2,300 155,077 
9,329 194,391 
263 , 993 381,092 @ 
22.4 27.2@ 
118,797 125, 823 @ 
10.1 9.0 
124, 644 128, 408 e 
10.6 9.2¢@ 
2,461 5, 263 @ 
610 778 
53,305 68, 674 
12,926,043 19,798, 448 
es 196, 203,373 
39 | 59e 
8,655 13,502 @ 
3, 227, 640 4,640,217¢e 
7,753,229] 26,815,147¢@ 
54 63 @ 
38, 800 44,2050 
16,078,250}  19,708,905¢e 
14,725,760) 46,403,522 @ 
- 309,465,461 ¢ 
28,472,4759| 99,268,0069 
1,067, 239 3,901,109 e 
2 88,273,000 0 
42,646 40, 289 @ 
369,234 1,065,426 
178,322 243,040 @ 


383 , 000 
101,000 
663 , 000 
533, 000 


14, 845, 000 


3,675,0003 


46,574 
9,407 
112, 887 


168, 868 


417,884 
28.1 
127,791 
8.6 
131,034 
8.8 
6,110 


810 

70, 223 @ 
20,813,371 
235,512, 5006 


60 

15,150 
5,160,391 
30, 882,973 


69 

49, 290 
21,534, 703 
57, 229,007 
334, 197, 685 
323,141, 614 
2,985, 217 
135, 822, 000 


45,071 


1,505,931 
257, 691 


15, 287,000 


3,785,0008 


273, 604, 227 


47,981 


1,685,811 
291,756 


15, 698,000 


3,891,0003 


2,886, 185 
257, 629, 000 


46, 239 


1,837,814 
309, 962 


415,074 


> 
lor) 
bo 
oO 
ie<) 
I 
ie.2) 
SDH 98S OU BS OS 


1,398, 464/10 
12, 190)11 
19, 313}12 


16,080,791 


3,941, 148/13 


50, 246/14 
9, 777/15 
104, 834/16 


164, 857 


450, 739/17 
28.0 
131, 961/18 
8.2 
132, 713}19 
8.3 
5, 890P/20 


872/21 

86, 018)22 

24, 855, 330/23 
360, 198, 926/24 


56/25 

13, 596/26 
4,240, 580/27 
32,003, 164/28 


73/29 

54, 951/30 
22,993 .091|31 
76, 942, 032/32 
382,535, 026/33 
366, 218, 474/34 
2,918, 495/35 
215, 206, 000/36 


45, 913/37 


2,127, 737/38 
273, 993/39 


eee ne 


7 Days’ stay of newborn excluded. 


8 Not all hospitals shown above furnished financial reports. 


inces contributed prior to 1952 but their contributions are not included. 
11 Includes seasonal benefit payments from 1950. 
13 1886 figures; first year available. 


years ended Dec. 31. 


9 Prov- 


10 Federal contribution only. 
12 Years ended Sept. 30 prior to 1950; 1950 and subsequently, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 
Education— 
1} Total enrolment, all types..... No. 
a\. Teachers? -eke od cae cee ae were S 
3| Public expenditure on......... $ 
Survey of Production— 
al Netuvaltioss). seat Araescsciccccrsiers $'000 
Agriculture— 
5| Area of occupied farms........ acre 
6} Improved lands............... as 
71 Cash income from the sale of 
farm products e640) as. «a8.ckt $’000 
Firetp Crorps—4 
Wihea ti... ia irioece bu. 
. $ 
Oly OntSe atone sas nies: einiicerens De 
LOM Barley 5 soneh he ae es ee ae 
TO Corn eae goatee eeccie scents Pe 
ARs Potatoesiascemrercaten os sieis ceaes be 
a5)'* Hay and clover...........0+0. ra 


Total Areas, Field Crops*.... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops*... $ 


LIvestocK AND PouLtry—? 


14 OLBES 25h s IPN AAG ois oeicae No. 
$ 
USiee Mille cOwss..iiges Now acce ese ae No. 
$ 
16) .nOthericattle: discos occ cces cae ae: 
DiseShespi we, feet. Bocckoaaeees No. 
$ 
TSIM Swine ork citee cass Gateleteieeiete No. 
$ 
ASiesAllipoulbry,;.. cose ceineeus No. 
$ 
TotaleValuesiscantesa sare cae $ 
Darryine—8 
20| Total milk production....... 000 Ib. 
21} Cheese, factory®............... ee 
22| Butter, creamery............. ty 
ol; eBubbereGairyerns. ess s.s0 + snus He 
24; Other dairy products!........ $ 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ 
Forestry— . 
25| Primary forest production..... $ 
26| Lumber production...... M ft ee 
27| Total sawmill products........ $ 
28} Pulp and paper products....... $ 
29| Exports of wood, wood products 


andspaper)2y ta.8 leis ceca k 


1 Hstimated. 
only; subsequently all teachers. 


5 Currently being 


provinces only. 
7 On farms only. 


specified. 


1871 


803 , 000 
13, 559 


36,046, 401 
17,335, 818 


16, 723, 873 
16,993, 265 
42,489, 453 
15,966,310 
11, 496, 038 
8,170, 735 
3, 802, 830 
2,283, 145 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3,818, 641 
38, 869, 900 


1881 


891,000 
18,016 


45,358, 141 
21.899, 181 


32,350, 269 
38, 820,323 
70,493,131 
23,967, 665 
16, 844, 868 
11,791,408 
9,025, 142 
5,415, 085 
55,368,790 
13, 288, 510 
5,055,810 
40,446, 480 


1891 


993,000 
23,718 


1901 


1,092, 633 
27,126 
11,044, 925 


58,997,995] 63,422,338 
27,729,852) 30, 166,033 


42,144,779] 55,572,368 
31,667,529) 36, 122,039 
83 , 428, 202]151, 497, 407 


31,702,717 
17, 222, 795 
8,611,397 
10,711,380 
5,034,348 
53,490, 857 
21,396,342 
7, 693, 733 
69, 243, 597 


51,509, 118 
22, 224,366 
8,889, 746 
25,875,919 
11, 902, 923 
55,362, 635 
13, 840, 658 
6,943,715 
85, 625,315 


1911 


1,361, 205 
40,516 
37,971,374 


108, 968, 715 
48,733, 823 


132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 
245,393,425 
86, 796, 1380 
28, 848,310 
14, 653, 697 
14,417,599 
5,774,039 
55,461,473 
27,426, 765 
10,406, 367 
90,115, 531 


19,763, 740 


15, 662, 811 
111, 116, 606] 155, 277, 427|194, 766, 934237, 682, 285 


836, 700 
1,251,200 
1,373, 100 
3, 155,500 
1,366, 100 


30,556, 168 
384, 513, 795 


2,599,000 
381, 916, 000 
2,645, 200 
111, 833,000 
3, 880, 900 
84,021,000 
2,174,300 
10, 702,000 
3, 634, 800 
26, 987,000 
31,793,300 
14,654,000 


1,059,400} 1,470,600} 1,577,500 
ue ey 118,279,000 
1,595,800} 1,857,100} 2,408,700 
ae x. 69, 238, 000 
1,919,200} 2,263,500} 3,167,800 
ae Re 54,197,000 
3,048,700} 2,563,800} 2,510, 200 
att of 10,491,000 
1,207,600} 1,733,900) 2,353,800 
35 ie 16, 446, 000 
14,105,100) 17,922, 700 

i 5,724,000 

274,375,000 

ae 6, 866, 834 
54,574,856] 97,418, 855 990) 833, 269 
5,457,486] 9,741,886] 22,221,430 
1,365, 912 3. 654,364] 36,066, 739 
341,478 913,591] 7,240,972 
102,545, 169]111, Bei 210} 105, 343,076 
: 21,384, 644 

15, 623, 907 


9,806, 741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64,489,398 
15,597, 807 
137, 110, 200 
30, 269,497 
35, 927,426 


revised. 


4,918, 202 
75, 830,954 


25,351,085} 33,099,915) 56,334, 695 


1921 


1,880, 805 
56, 607 
112,976, 543 


140, 887, 903 
70,769,548 


226,508,411 
374,178,601 
364,989, 218 
180, 989, 587 
42,956, 049 
33,514,070 
10, 822,278 
7,081,140 
62, 230,052 
44, 635,547 
8,829,915 


174,110,386 


47,553,418 


933 , 045, 936 


3,451,800 
414, 808,000 
3,086, 700 
188, 518,000 
5, 282, 800 
146, 567,000 
3, 200, 500 
20, 675,000 
3,324,300 
35, 869, 000 
37, 185, 800 
38,015, 000 


844, 452,000 


11, 897,545 
162,117,000 
28,710,000 
128, 745, 000 
48,135,000 
107,379,000 
35,307, 000 
110, 623,000 


222,775,000 


168,054,024 

2,869,307 
82,448,585 
116,891,191 
151,003, 165 


284,561,478 


2 Up to 1941 includes teachers in provincially controlled ordinary and technical day schools 
3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


4 Figures for the 
decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the immediately preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original 
6 Includes other field crops, e.g., rye and 
8 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for the immediately 
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flaxseed, not 
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1931 1941 1951 1953 1954 1955 1956 
2,264, 106 2,131,391 2,922,931 ¢@ 3,206, 181 3,387,557 3,644,900! 3,843,3001) 1 
, 246 75,308 105,796 114, 618 118,369 126,370! 135,3501| 2 
144,748, 823 129,817,268) 513,442,000¢ 627,012,000 705, 412, 000 751,000,000! 835,000,000!) 3 
4,592,464) 13,249,469 14,588,095 14,177,499 15,838,050 4 
163,114,034 173,563,282] 174,046,654% 173,923,6913| 5 
85,732,172 91,636,065}  96,852,8263 100,326,2433) 6 
476,101 885, 257 2,816,461 2,775,795 2,394, 837 2,390, 471 2,667,150°| 7 
312,325,000 314,710,000 553, 646, 000 6 5 ~ 573,062,000} 8 
123,550,000 192,642,000 856, 724,000 6 5 5 614, 818,000 
328, 278,000 806,052, 000 488, 125, 000 5 & 5 524,445,000] 9 
77,970,000 125, 657, 000 369, 237,000 5 5 & 300, 189, 000 
67,382, 600 110, 401,000 245, 212,000 5 5 5 269, 065, 000}10 
17,465,000 47, 296, 000 269, 943, 000 5 5 5 195,551, 000 
5,449,000 13, 672,000 15, 900, 000 5 5 5 27,814,000)11 
2,274,000 9, 868, 000 28,500, 000 5 5 5 33,377,000 
87,175,000 61, 731,000 48,361,000 b & 5 68, 932, 000)12 
22,359, 000 46, 234,000 98,088, 000 5 5 5 77,914,000 
14,539, 600 14,448, 000 19, 488, 000 5 5 & 19, 655, 000/13 
110, 110,000 178, 638, 000 297, 290,000 5 5 5 302, 698, 000 
58, 862,305 55, 102, 799 60, 864,320 5 5 5 61,370,000 
435, 966, 400 678,899,000} 2,121,657,000 5 5 5 1, 757,332,000 
3,113,900 2,788, 800 1,303, 800 5 5 5 782, 100)14 
205, 087, 000 184, 549, 700 94, 180, 000 5 5 5 74,384,000 
3,371,900 3,626,000 2,903, 800 5 5 5 3, 160,000)15 
160, 655, 000 191,214,000 722,589 , 000 5 5 5 447,057,000 
4,601, 100 4,891,000 5, 459,300 5 5 5 4,942, 300)16 
94,952,000 138, 196, 200 871,003,000 5 § 5 539, 694,000 
3, 627, 100 2,840,000 1,461, 200 5 & 5 1,619, 700)17 
19, 680,000 17,038, 600 38, 439, 000 5 5 5 25, 983,000 
4,699, 800 6,081, 400 4,914,300 5 5 5 4,730, 900/18 
33, 288, 000 54,911, 800 185, 773 , 000 ~ 5 5 115,064, 000 
65,468,000 63 , 526, 200 67,857,000 5 5 5 73, 052,000/19 
45,138,000 27,444, 100 86, 943, 000 5 5 5 79, 729,000 
558, 800, 000 613,354,300} 1,998,877,000 5 5 5 1, 281,911,000 
14,339, 686 16,068,037 15,309,971 16, 448, 679 16,902, 148 17, 298,471 17,303, 082/20 
113, 956, 639 152,790, 000 94,314,000 83, 219,000 92,587,000 87, 554, 000 93 , 082, 000)21, 
12, 824, 695 26, 107,000 33,527,000 26, 968,000 30, 824, 000 29,212,000 33,574,000 
225,955, 246 285, 848,000 257, 165,000 302,783, 000 313,230,000 318,577,000 303 , 248, 000)22 
50, 198, 878 93, 198,000 162, 154, 000 179,088, 000 182, 943 , 000 184, 808, 000 175, 681,000 
98, 590,000 75,483,000 26, 830, 000 21,169,000 19, 487, 000 18,583, 000 18, 589, 000/23 
20,098, 000 22,221,000 16, 159, 000 12,321,000 11, 182,000 10, 617,000 10,590, 000 
109, 262, 600 158, 267, 000 403,052, 000 438,871,000 449, 268,000 468, 866, 000 491,550, 000/24 
192,384,173 299, 793, 000 614, 892,000 657, 248, 000 674, 217,000 693, 503 , 000 711,395,000P 
141, 123, 930 225,615,876} 821,021,875 704, 538, 888 728,369, 907 829,572,714 at 25 
2,497,553 4,941,084 6,948, 697 @ 7,305, 958 7,243, 855 7,920,033 7, 739, 603|26 
45,977, 843 129,287,703) 507,650,241 ¢@ 494,385, 993 482,912,005 541, 563, 241 539, 261, 627 
62, 769, 253 163,412,292) 591,551,749 @ 580, 693, 704 572, 186, 498 644, 482,990 639, 414, 360/27 
174, 733, 954 334, 726, 175|1,237,897,470e| 1,179,665,443} 1,241,665,451| 1,326,938,138] 1,453,441,72611/28 
185, 493, 491 387,113, 232/1,399,076,181e} 1,295,395,860} 1,378,354,376} 1,520,921,089) 1,514,832, 426/29 


preceding years. 


are estimated. 


In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter and cheese; quantities 
9 Data shown for 1941 and subsequent years represent cheddar and other cheese made from 
10 Prior to 1921 this item does 


whole milk; prior to 1941 the figures included other cheese for Quebec only. 


not include skim milk and buttermilk. 


to 1931. 


11 Value of factory shipments. 


12 Years ended Mar. 31 prior 
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ee 


oe rae gee ee eee 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Mineral Production— 
AT Gr Oli Chenoa tere ieee canons oe OZtat- 105,187 63,524 45,018} 1,167,216 473,159 926,329 
$ O 174, 412i ols, 153 930,614} 24, 128,503 9,781,077) 19,148,920 
DS Cl ig euact eta Seaee ote oz. t = 355,083! 414,523] 5,539,192) 32,559,044) 13,548,198 
$ 347,271) 409,549] 3,265,354) 17,355,272] 8,485,355 
Sipe COpDeieny aretha care ys ost lb. 3,260,4241) 9,529,401] 37,827,019] 55,648,011] 47,620,820 
$ 366,798} 1,226,708) 6,096,581 6,886,998) 5,953,555 
) Sead? +. co terme ee eats cee lb. 204,880! 88,665} 51,900,958} 23,784,969] 66,679,592 
$ 9,216) 3,857| 2,249,387 827,717| 3,828,742 
lie PAO ery sy. hears Seas ees lb ae me 788,0002} 1,877,479] 538,089,356 
2%; a 36,0112 108,105} 2,471,310 
Ohl PN CK lees iy Het e Mot Boeninntes lb 830,4773| 4,035,347] 9,189,047} 34,098,744] 19,293,060 . 
ies 498 2863] 2,421,208) 4,594,523] 10,229,623 6, 752,571 
A eat ag eee sa eer short ton 1,063,7424| 1,537,106] 3,577,749} 6,486,325] 11,323,388} 15,057,493 
$ 1,763,423] 2,688,621] 7,019,425} 12,699,248} 26,467,646} 72,451,656 
8 Natural cas testes M cu. ft. = Ae Be ae ee 14,077,601 
$ pai 150,0005 339,476 1,917,678} 4,594,164 
GPS Perroleum, Crudenem.n anes ore bbl. 368, 987 755, 298 622,392 291,092 187,541 
$ os 1,010,211] 1,008,275 357,073 641, 533 
AQP MASbestoss .s. aeo es ottee soe short ton 9,279 40,217 127,414 92,761 
$ 999,878) 1,259,759} 2,943,108) 4,906, 230 
Pi CScmentysn. erst aon ee bbl. 69,843} 93,479 450,394 5,692,915) 5,752,885 
$ 81,909! 108, 561 660,030} 7,644,537) 14,195,148 
Totals, Mineral Production’.. $ 10,221 ,2557) 18,976,616] 65,797,911] 103,220,994] 171,923,342 
Water Power— 
12) Turbine installation........... h.p 71,219 238, 902 1, 3635184) 942754, tou 
Central Electric Stations— 
TRIPE Power Stations cnet cues. No 80 58 266 510 
14\""Gapitalinvested. ~~... 2.2.6. $ 4,113,771) 11,891,025} 110,838,746) 484, 669,451 
15} Power generated.......... 7000 kwh. re a6; aa 5,614, 132 
1Gis Customers er rants soc oo ee No. 973,212 
Fisheries— 
17) Marketed value of all products. §$ 7,573,199| 15,817,162] 18,977,874] 25,787,153] 34,667,872] 34,931,935 
Furs— 
TS |petRelts! taken eae... sete No. 2,936, 407 
$ 10,151,594 
19} Value of animals onfurfarms.. $ 5,977,545 
Manufactures— 
20 (Pemplovecs: tac. «alates d acces ee No. 187, 942 254, 935 369, 595 339,173 515, 203 438,555 
UPA @anitale ect pe Cee sce fe cote $ | 77,964, 020}165, 302, 6231353, 213, 000/446, 916, 487|1, 247,583 ,609|2, 697,858,073 
22| Salaries and wages............ $ | 40,851,009] 59,429, 002|100, 415, 350)118, 249,350| 241,008,416) 497,399, 761 
23 valve of materials used in.... $ {124,907,846|179, 918, 593/250, 759, 292/266, 527,858] 601,509, 018|1,365,292,885 
roducts— 
24 Grosse we eae te ot ee $ 1221, 617, 7731309, 676, 068/469, 847, 886/481, 053,375/1,165,975,639|2,488, 987,148 
25 ING G7 arte Cth een a re ee $ | 96,709, 927/129, 757, 475/219, 088, 594/214, 525,517) 564, 466, 621)1,123, 694,263 


26\Index of Industrial Production... 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Construction— 
27| Values of contracts awarded... $ 345,425,000) 240, 133,300 
Labour— 
Gainfully Occupied—?2,13 


28| Agricultural occupations....... No. Ne A 735, 207 716, 860 933, 735 1,035, 283 
29 “Other primncy ee ce tee “ ie a) 58, 211 71,584 139, 877 How3d 
30| Manufacturing Sa tae ices A Ms = 237,972 299,535 372, 234 406, 677 
31} Construction TET ae oe i 86, 694 89, 165 150, 567 162,275 
32| Transportation and 
communication “  ....... = 61,310 82,483 158, 926 199, 568 
$3| el radeand finaneceem ay 4... 12 BY? Sir sad 88, 064 99,552 221, 805 293,334 
34| Service ee fs pee sf me ae 208 , 897 236, 205 822,895 420,173 
35| Clerical Mea Eds, eS “ iy <> 24,121 58,789 106,351 217, 937 
36| Labourers!5 Calon ebeseets Ye - Be ae 116, 598 127, 867 317, 244 306, 215 
37| Not stated Se eee s 3 # 3,534 792 x 7,149 
Totals, Gainfully Occupied’... ‘ 1,615,608] 1,782,832 2,723, 634 3,164,348 
Sol Wagescarnersis. ie ae tcc eiele No. 1,628,273 1,972,089 
1 1887. 2 1898. 31889. 41874. 5 1892. 6 Tons. 7Includes other items 
not specified. 8 Not comparable with previous years; only ultimate customers now included. 9 Years 
ended June 30. 10 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments. 11 Does 


not include Newfoundland but reflects changes in Newfoundland production since 1951, 12 10 years of age or 
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1931 1941 1951 1953 1954 1955, 1956 
2, 693, 892 5,345,179 4,392,75le 4,055, 723 4,366, 440 4,541,962 4,383,863] 1 
58,093,396 205,789,392) 161,872,873 ¢@ 139, 597, 985 148, 764,611 156, 788, 528 151,024,080 
20,562, 247 21,754,408)  23,125,825¢6 28, 299, 335 31,117,949 27,984, 204 28,431,847] 2 
6, 141, 943 8,323,454] 21,865, 467¢e 23,774,271 25,997, 870 24,676,472 25,497,681 
292,304,390 643,316,713) 539,941,589 506, 504,074 605, 464,042 651, 987, 423 709,720,590} 3 
24,114,065 64,407,497| 149,026, 216e 150, 953, 742 175,712, 693 239,756, 455 292,958,091 
267,342,482 460,167,005) 316,462,751¢ 387,411,588 436,990, 488 405, 525,038 377, 708,904| 4 
7, 260, 183 15,470,815} 58,229,146e 50,076, 822 58, 250, 831 58,314, 500 58,582, 651 
237, 245,451 512,381,636] 682,224,335 ¢ 803 , 523, 295 752, 982,353 866, 714,038 845, 265, 125] 5 
6,059, 249 17,477,337] 135,762,643 96,101,386 90, 207, 285 118,306, 466 125, 437,344 
65, 666, 320 282,258,235) 275,806,272 @ 287,385,777 322,557,961 349, 856, 997 357,030,311) 6 
15, 267, 453 68,656,795) 151,269,994¢ 160, 430,098 180, 173,392 215, 866, 007 222, 204, 860 
12, 243,211 18, 225, 921 18, 586, 823 © 15, 900, 672 14,913,579 14, 818, 880 14,915,610} 7 
41, 207, 682 58,059,630} 109,038,835 102,721, 875 96, 600, 266 93,579,471 95,349, 763 
25, 874,723 43,495,353] 79,460,667 100, 985, 923 120,735, 214 150,772,312 169, 152,586] 8 
9,026,754 12, 665, 116 7,158,920 © 10,877,017 12,482, 109 15,098, 508 16, 849, 556 
1,542,573 10,183,838} 47,615,534 6 80,898, 897 96,080,345 129, 440, 247 171,981,412] 9 
4,211,674 14,415,096} 116,655, 2386 200, 582, 276 243,877,030 305, 640, 036 406,561, 872 
164, 296 477, 846 973,198 @ 911, 226 924,116 1,063, 802 1,014, 249/10 
4,812, 886 21,468,840} 81,584,345¢e 86,052, 895 86,409, 212 96,191,317 99,859, 969 
10, 161, 658 8,368,711] 17,007,812¢ 22,238,335 22,437,477 25,168, 464 5,021,683¢/11 
15, 826, 243 13,063,588} 40,446,288 e 58, 842,022 59,035, 644 65, 650, 025 75, 233,321 
230, 434, 726 560, 241, 290/1, 245, 483,595¢@| 1,336,303,503) 1,488,382,091] 1,795,310,796 2,084,905, 554 
6, 666,337 8,845,038] 13,342,504¢ 14,929,074 16,684, 131 17,511,148 18,356, 148}12 
559 607 647 @ 524 557 : 13 
1, 229,988,951) 1,641,460, 451 oe ws . Be oe 14 
16,330, 867 33,317,663] 54,851,844¢@ 62,860,927 65,936, 440 72,910, 592 78, 004, 353}15 
1, 632,792 2,081,270 3,439, 750¢ 3,817, 455 4,001, 626 4,224 ,9018 4,424, 6445/16 


30,517,306 62,258,997] 204,912,000¢ 173 ,332, 000 190, 508, 000 181,026,000] 197,650, 000P|17 


4,060,356 7, 257, 337 7,479, 272 7,568, 865 @ 6,274,727 
11, 803, 217 21,123,161 31,134,400) 23,349, 680 19, 287, 522 
8,497, 237 7,928,971 10,195,561 10, 835, 709 12,941, 155 


9,670, 796 
30,509, 515 
15,008,081 


7, 727, 264|18 
28,051,746 
12,765, 000/19 


528, 640 961,178 1,258, 375@ 1,327,451 1, 267, 966 
3,705, 701,893] 4,905,503, 966 a 34 as 

587,566,990] 1,264,862, 643/3,276,280,917@| 3,957,018.348] 3,896, 687,691 

1, 221,911,982} 3,296,547,019/9,074,526,353e| 9,380,558, 682 9,241,857, 554 


2,555,126,448) 6,076,308, 124]16,392,187,132@| 17,785,416, 854 17,554, 527, 504 
1,252,017, 248) 2,605,119, 788] 6,940,946,783 e| 7,993,069, 351 7,902,124, 137 


164.8 226.50) 248 .4 244.6 


1,298, 461 


4,142,409, 534 
10,338, 202, 165 


19,513, 933,811 
8,753, 450, 496 


265.8 


1,364, 163/20 

os 21 

4,600, 943, 000P|22 
11, 698, 222, 000P|23 


21,849,415, 000P|24 
9, 630, 722, 000P|25 


315, 482, 000 393,991, 300/2,295,499,200e| 2,017,060,700] 2,154,959, 200] 3,183,592, 000 


1,127,682 1,083,816 826, 759 A 28 
150, 276 203 , 586 196, 996 ae 29 
495, 842 709, 181 973, 982 ay 30 
203, 056 213,493 319,065 ee 31 
289,030 311, 645 492,986 32 
352,414 370,617 520,761 33 
616, 953 725 ,4564 919,922 34 
258, 684 314,051 541,713 35 
426, 242 252, 693 323, 829 36 
1, 654 11,413 63, 606 oe 37 
3,921, 833 4,195,95114 5,179,613 axe 
2.570.097 2,816,79814 4,006. 466 38 
over prior to 1911; 14 years of age or over after 1921. 13 Hxclusive of the Territories. 14 Exclusive of 
314,584 persons on Active Service on June 2, 1941. 15 Exclusive of labourers in agriculture, fishing, logging 


and mining. 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Transportation— 
SreaMm Raipways— 
1| Miles in operation............. No. 2,695 7,194 13, 838 18,140 25,400 39,191 
doa Capitallia bility. 286. etecc «es $ |257,035,1881|284, 419, 293]632, 061, 440]816, 110, 837|1,528,689,201|2, 164,687,636 
Ji) WP ASSeneers...s2 eas me cook sent No.| 5,190,4162] 6,943,671| 13,222,568] 18,385,722] 37,097,718) 46,793, 251 
AN pebreighty...<.s8ee eet ath es coe ton | 5,670,8362| 12,065,323] 21,753,021) 36,999,371] 79,884,282 83, 730, 829 
Shaslarnings. ... ihe .be hemes os sbi g | 19,470,5402| 27,987,509] 48,192,099] 72,898,749] 188,733,494) 458,008, 891 
Gime sEuxpenses..... EN bee ees ois ote $ | 15,775,5322| 20,121,418] 34,960,449] 50,368,726) 131.033, 785 422,581,205 
URBAN TRANSIT SYSTEMS— 
4] Passengers carried............ No. : 
8] Vehicle-miles run............. Y 
9; Gross passenger revenue....... $ . 
Roap TRANSPORTATION— 
10| Highways, total milages?..... No. A Be 
11| Capital expenditure on3........ un es a bo Re 
12} Motor vehicles registered...... No. BS _ ig 21,788 464,805 
13] Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... i at a sie oie 
SHrerPING— 
14] Vessels on the registry........ No. 7,394 7,015 6, 697 8,088 7,482 
ton 1,310,896} 1,005,475 666, 276 770,446} 1,223,973 
International Sea-borne—4,5 
15 TDN degse Berd: Aare RAS oc. ton | 6,576,771] 6,967,449] 9,372,369] 13,235,307] 25,205,441 27,344, 957 
16 Glearedia ters) accuse co claes - 6,549,257| 6,834,983] 9,430,279] 12,794,501) 22,224,104) 27,303,673 
17 otal inate, cekin toe x eh sf 13,126,028] 13,802,432] 18,802,648! 26,029,808] 47,429,545) 54,648, 630 
Coast wise— 
18 Einteredic, ascurconeeccarwtostes ton 7,664, 863| 12,835,774| 17,927,959] 34,280,669] 28,567,545 
19 @leared = Ae rete eos Keak 7,451,903| 12,150,356] 16,516,837] 32,347,265) 27,773,668 
20 Totals. <*aswecaies wea tact ¢ 15,116,766] 24,986,130] 34,444,796] 66,627,934) 56,341,213 
CaNaLts— 
21| Passengers carried........... No. 100,377 118,136 146,336 190,428 304, 904 230, 129 
Qo limmbivereht: a7. cb agay seats Sots ‘ ton | 3,955,621] 2,853,230] 2,902,526] 5,665,259) 38,030,353 9,407,021 
Arr TRANSPORTATION—® 
23] MVE essa OWN nocula siete ecieie. No. . ‘ s % es ; 294, 449 
24| Passenger miles.............-. ss ; 4 : Fs ae oe 
O85 eebrerrhticarriedis sccm daea ae ee lb. p . ae aa 79,850 
36| ‘Mail.carrieod?.. ci... on onesaee He ; : ee =p 
Communications— 
2%| Telegraphs, miles of line....... No. 1,947 30,565 35, 938 42,351 52,784 
98] “Telephones:.it. teat cee occe ats a Sa Re 63, 192 302,7597 902,090 
29| Telephones, employees®....... sf es 10,4257 19,943 
Post Office— 
30] GReventie tensa ters oe cc ren $ 803,637| 1,344,970] 2,515,824] 3,421,192) 9,146,952) 26,331,119 
31], expenditure scenan sete coe cere $ 994.876] 1,876,658} 3,161,676] 3,837,376] 7,954,223) 24,661,262 
32| Money orders issued........... $ 4,546,434] 7,725,212] 12,478,178] 17,956,258] 70,614,862) 173,523,322 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
holesale— 
$3| “Establishmentss....4:so-.e-4.s No. ‘ a8 
34 Employees aecoccce feeewes ce tas “Y 
35| ENetisalesm.wccee c cactte os tes $ . 
$6| Retatl=Storess....0cs.cceeeees« No. : 
37 Employees, full-time.......... y . ve 
88 SIN Gt sal osm te tee torn aleerciarer neers $ 
Sit peta eh ee 
1 1876. 2 1875. 3 Fiscal years. 4 Fiscal years prior to 1941. 5 Includes sea-going 


and inland international. 6 Includes Atlantic and Pacific overseas services of Canadian carriers from 1951. 
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1931 


42, 280 

4, 232,022,088 
26,396, 812 
74,129,694 
358, 549,382 
321,025, 588 


378,094 
66, 250, 229 
1, 200, 668 


42, 231,027 


8,966 
1, 484, 423 
45, 834, 452 


45,077,424 
90,911,876 


47,134, 652 
47,540,555 
94,675, 207 


126, 633 
16,189,074 


7,046,276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470, 461 


53, 228 
1,364, 200 
23 , 825 


30,416, 107 
36, 292, 604 
167,749, 651 


13, 1409 
90, 5649 


3,325, 210,300° 
124, 6089 


238, 6839 
2,735,740, 000° 


1941 


42,441 


1951 


42,956 @ 


3,397,488, 564/3, 571, 693,932 @ 


29,779,241 
116, 808,091 


30, 995, 604 e 
161,260,521 ¢ 


538, 291, 947/1,088, 583,789 @ 
403,733,542] 977,577,062¢ 


561,489 511,878 ¢@ 
37,237,954| 192,810,362¢ 
1/572,784| 2872/4206 
91,139,300] 252,213,016 
8,667 15,292 
1,271,811]  1,659/3516 
31,452,400] 47,508,342 
33°313.400| 52,750,461 ¢ 
64,765,800! 100,258,803 e 
48,107,158| 60,802,798 e 
46,433.320| 55,609,082¢ 
94,540,478} 116,411,880 
100,092 93,512 
23,453,367 29,325,034 
12,508,390] 52,578,934 
56.723.714| 689,819,451 ¢ 
16,559,611| 59,199,354e 
3'411,971| 16,824, 652e 
52,246 53,580 © 
1,562,146]  3,113,766¢@ 
20,103 47,387 ¢@ 
40,383,366} 90,454,678 
38,699,674} 91,781.46660 
173,565,550| 511.915.6216 
24,758 2 1676 

. 1l0@ 

117,471 224/526 
5,290, 751, 000|14,401,036,700 
136,990 4153, 0340 

; 9410 @ 

297,047 603,89111 @ 


3,414, 613 ,000/10,693,097,000 @ 


1953 


43,163 

3,861, 756, 258 
28,736, 159 
156, 249, 259 
1,205, 935,414 
1,100,393, 836 


517, 809 
234,334,349 
3,430, 672 


307, 664, 164 


16,181 
1,694,715 


56,589, 078 
61,962, 634 
118,551,712 


67,417,391 
62,022, 657 
129, 440, 048 


112,082 
33,373,064 


64,076,912 
942, 269,095 
177,451,345 

20,319,952 


112,024, 245] 


105, 553, 191 
623, 266, 884 


== 


1954 


43,132 
3,975,594, 115 
28,396, 528 
143, 194, 840 
1,095,440, 918 
1,019, 534, 989 


1,236,965, 743 @ 
205, 271, 859 e 
127, 238,090 @ 


524,055 
229,087,011 
3, 644, 589 


329,552,161 


16,568 
1, 632,306 


54, 767, 687 
59,578, 143 
114,345, 830 


64, 291,085 
60, 247, 848 
124, 538, 933 


116, 231 
30,070, 701 


61,582,481 
1,066, 805, 242 
109, 299, 356 
24, 228,571 


111, 107,484 
113,581, 752 
676, 080, 657 


1955 


43,444 
4,108,574, 616 
27,229,962 
167,862, 156 
1,198,351, 601 
1,048, 564, 681 


1,178,952, 495 
198, 885, 300 
125, 419, 886 


455, 404 
294,343, 957 
3,948, 652 


377,927,301 


17,188 
2,316,396 


58,018,365 
60,306, 168 
118, 324, 533 


67, 228, 840 
64, 889, 982 
132,118, 822 


178, 932 
34,874,198 


83,805,304 
1, 223, 825,448 
233,561, 830 
26,616, 505 


48,067 
4,151,678 
55, 673 


131,315,049 
123,611,055 
690, 824, 787 


1956 


eC | | | ss 


So Ste OS OS 


1, 235, 899, 339 


1,151,928, 811 
203 , 888, 474 
129, 213, 139 


Lie oR) 


453, 582/10 
421,146, 178/11 
4,230, 647/12 


422,523, 915|13 


17,653 }14 
2,347,311 


63, 105, 100}15 
67,415, 232/16 
130, 520, 332)17 


75, 220, 366/18 
76,857, 713}£9 
152,078, 079|20 


123, 241/21 
40,016, 565/22 


101,723, 710/23 
1,547,279, 882|24 
318, 042, 182/25 
27,914, 288|26 


48, 062/27 
4,499, 325/28 
60, 121/29 


137, 696, 621/30 
127,421, 739/31 
725, 930, 733/32 


37 


12,128,034,00012| 12,065,758,00012| 13,111,895,000!2| 14,088,724,00012/38 


7 As at June 30. 
minimum. 


8 Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
11 Average maximum. 


91593—81 


9 Census figures for 1930. 
12 Hstimated on intercensal survey. 


10 Average 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—concl. 


Services— 
LM hstablishments..ncme cence eae No. 
ZleLMPlLOV.eeS- whiaaeit is terrae ce 
Zi Receiptsi. <civenk ae geek as te $ 
4|Commercial Failures®.......... No 
5\aelciabilities meee seek ctie e iac $ 
Foreign Trade—® 
6| Exports, domestic............ $'000 
Wie BR G-eXpPOLtaneen emcee $000 
8} Imports, for consumption..... $000 
Totals, Foreign Trade...... $’000 
9| Domestic exports to all Com- 
MOnWeAlULa ELT eee eee $’000 
10} Exportsto United Kingdom. . $000 
11} Imports from all Common- 
Wenlt hs: cn eee reer ele ai $000 
12| Imports from United King- 
GONG. ei Re OR oe oe $'000 
13| Exports to United States..... $’000 
14| Imports from United States. . $'000 


Exports to other countries... . $’000 
Imports from other countries.. $'000 


Exports, Domestic, BY CHIEF 


EG EWI CBG E crass PRE she oa 000 bu. 
$000 
Si MWheatilour..-hee-eeaeee. << ’000 bbl. 
$000 
ADP Oats ees... se eek. 000 bu. 
$000 
20 PB arlevenacna cote tcrs. ees 000 bu 
$’000 
21) Bacon, hams, shoulders and 
SIGES 4. ede eon ees 000 ewt 
$’000 
22| Beef and veal.............-. 7000 cwt 
$000 
Salim @ Hh eeserin...s. tee bak veers ’000 Ib. 
$000 
24| Planks and boards......... M ft. 
$000 
rot \ilkeraolnepescuscbonctoc doo 000 ewt 
$000 
2Gl ee Newsprilit.. cages sensi - 000 ewt 
$’000 
27| Farm implements.......... $000 
QSieeCopperse te eee eee ’000 Ib. 
$000 
Ct Ah PAN RG tech, Bet ct ance eee mee 7000 Ib 
$000 
S0\ Mtlben de te can ae: Setar, os ’000 ewt 
$000 
ol Re Zins eee ee eee 000 ewt 
$000 
Seite Asbestosar enteral. moos ’000 ton 
$000 
Exrorts, Domrestic— 
33| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood) $'000 
34; Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $’000 
35| Fibres, textiles and_ textile 
DEOGUCLS eye ener aeeice $ 
36} Wood, wood products and 
DAD OE Reet eacee eva N Nara eee $’000 
37| Tron and its products......... $000 
38} Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOGUCIS cine eet: $000 
39} Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
LCAIS a enccie a te to eae en $’000 
40) Chemicals and allied products $'000 
41! Allother commodities....... $000 


Totals, Exports, Domestic. $7000 


1 Census figures for 1930. 


1871 


57, 630 
9, 853 
84,214 


151, 698 


25,346 
21,734 


51,317 


48,498 
29, 164 
27,186 
3, 120 
5,712 


1,749 
1,982 
306 
1,610 
542 
231 


1881 


83,945 
13,375 
90,488 


187,808 


1891 


1,861 
16, 723, 939 


1901 


10,811, 671 


1,341 


742,725 


1911 


1,332 


1921 


2,451¢@ 


13,491, 196|73, 299, llle 


274,317 
15, 684 
452,725 


—— | | 


45,980 
42, 637 


45,514 


42,885 
34,038 
36,339 
3,926 
8,635 


2,524 
2,594 

440 
2,173 
2,927 
1,192 


84,368 
69, 693 
1,819 


56,335 
9,884 


34,001 
10,038 


3,089 
5,089 


1, 189, 164 
21, 264 
1, 240, 159 


_ 2,450, 587 


403 , 452 
312,845 


266, 003 


213,974 
542,323 
856, 177 
243,389 
117,979 


129,215 
310, 952 
6,017 
66, 520 
14,321 


482, 140 
188,360 
18,784 


284, 561 
76,501 


45,939 
40,345 


20, 143 
32,390 


a | et 


57, 630 


83, 945 


88, 672 


274,317 


3 Average minimum. 


1,189, 164 


Nh eet gi lana ie Pa Die lead at Nd eat aie BE 2 
2 Figures include 5,542 hotels with 46,556 average minimum and 64,062 average 


maximum full-time employees and with receipts of $348,401,100. 4 Average 


tia 


— 
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1931 


42,2231 
55,257} 
249,455,900! 


2,563 
52, 987, 554 


587, 653 


maximum, 
1931. 


1941 


49,271 
62,781 


254,678,000} 1,085,757,900 


142, 649 


285,709 
201,731 
30, 820 


387,113 
239,901 


244,012 
45,172 


58, 676 
127, 869 


7 Less than $500. 


1951 


58,7482 @ 
143,8002,3 @ 
190,0482,4@ 


797 
19,048,000 


3,914,460 
48,924¢ 
4,084, 856 


8,048, 241 ¢@ 


872,407 ¢ 
631,461 


727,089 @ 


420,985 
2,297, 675¢@ 
2,812,927 

744,379 ¢@ 

544, 840 


237,061 ¢@ 
441,043 e 


3,435,510 ¢ 
312,198 ¢ 
44, 8660 
365,133 @ 
102, 241 @ 
536,372¢@ 


80,333 @ 


894, 210¢@ 
348,033 @ 
36,858 @ 


1,399,076 
342,299 @ 


569, 870 @ 


131,529 
131,690 
60,895 


3,914,460 ¢ 


1953 


1,039 
30,304, 000 


1, 295,396 


682, 183 


1954 


1,381 


52,017,000 


803, 481 
269, 861 
20.969 


1,378,354 
300, 692 


3, 881, 272 


5 Dun and Bradstreet figures. Newfoundland excluded in 1941. 


1955 


1,352 
38, 148, 000 


_——S ee | ene | ee 


Lasalle i a sy NS a 


ce Va EE |OUR AS cece cee eed | (Cameras eee ee a es OS ee Ee eee 


——————— 


1,320 
51,678,000 


1,055, 922 
812, 706/10 


705, 911/11 
484, 679/12 
2,818, 655/13 
4,161, 667/14 


915, 169}15 
837, 871/16 


302, 770)17 


974, 964/33 
260, 249/34 
22, 568/35 


1,514, 458/36 
458, 849/37 


959, 471138 
292, 100/39 


182, 854146 
124, 233141 


——————— 


4,789,746 


6 Fiscal years prior to 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Foreign Trade—concluded 
Imports FOR CONSUMPTION— 
1} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $’000 24212 38,036 79,214 259,431 
2| Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres)... $000 8,081 14,023 30, 672 61,722 
3| Fibres, textiles and textile 
PLOGUCES era cbrach cree cis reer $’000 28, 670 37, 285 87,916 243 , 608 
4| Wood, wood products and 
ADEE i eee reel tisye ele eto $’000 5, 203 8,197 26, 852 57,449 
5| Iron and its products......... $000 15, 143 29,956 91,968 245, 626 
6| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DPLOGUCTS sis. Aen creat eres $000 3,811 7,167 27,580 55,651 
7| Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- ‘ 
GALS) Saeerete tee Abe ere tec $000 14,139 DIR 255 53,431 206,095 
8| Chemicals and allied products $'000 3, 698 5, 685 12,472 37, 887 
9| All other commodities....... $000 8,577 16,327 42,620 72,688 
iLotalsulmpontsmseanese ates $000 84,214 90,488 111,534 177,931 452,725 1,240,159 
Prices— 
10| Wholesale indexes (1935-39=100)... 81.3 72.4 67.1 63.7 81.1 143.4 
11} Consumer price index (1949=100)... ; E 80.9 
Federal Finance—! 
API Customsiduticssen ssn ee oe $ 11,841,105} 18,406,092} 23,305,218] 28,293,930] 71,888,089) 163,266, 804 
ASI MExcise-chuties:mimt er bse eet $ 4,295,945) 5,343,022) 6,914,850] 10,318,266] 16,869,837) 37,118,367 
TA elncomeitax.thee. eee oes sade $ as Ane a a af 46,381,824 
15 esSales tax(netiaeee ts .esas $ Sua ee Re 5 Sa, veg 38,114, 539 
16| Total receipts from taxation... $ 16,320,369] 23,942,139] 30,220,068] 38,612,196} 88,707,926] 368,770,498 
17| Per capita receipts from taxes.. $ 4.50 EIRP: On02 7.28 12.69 43.10 
AS eee Gtalirevenuewie pom: soot: $ 19,335,561] 29,635,298] 38,579,311] 52,514,701) 117,780,409] 436, 292, 185 
19} Revenue per capita............ $ 5.34 6.96 8.07 9.91 16.87 50.99 
20| 7 Lotal expenditure.2...05-5- $ 19,293,478] 33,796, 643] 40,793,208} 57,982,866] 122,861,250) 528,302,513 
21; Expenditure per capita........ $ 5.32 7.94 8.54 10.94 17.58 61.75 
PIlMMGTOSS: debts Hh. eis eta $ 1115, 492, 683/199, 861, 537/289, 899, 230/354, 732,433) 474,941, 487/2,902,482,117 
3 ae GtVASSCUS ca Peers. cock ie c ore § | 37,786,165) 44,465, 757| 52,090,199] 86,252,429] 134,899,435] 561, 603, 133 
Sale Netadebts err. accu merieeke $ | 77,706, 518|155, 395, 780|237, 809, 031/268, 480,004) 340,042, 052/2,340,878,984 


Provincial Finance—! 
25| Gross ordinary revenue,...... 5,518,946 
26) Gross ordinary expenditure.... $% 4,935,008 


RR 


7,858,698! 10,693,815 
8,119,701} 11, 628,353 


14,074,991 
14, 146,059 


40,706,948} 102,030, 458 
38, 144,511} 102,569,515 


National Accounts— 
22] National income........... $’000,000 


Note Circulation— 
28| Chartered bank notes......... $ | 20,914, 637 
29| Bank of Canada and other 

MOGCS siacae HERND Re an ce eieate $ 7,244,341 


28,516,692] 33,061,042 
14,539,795) 16,176,316 


50, 601, 205 
27, 898, 509 


89,982,223} 194,621,710 
99,308,945} 271,531,162 


Chartered Banks— 
SOlineCapieal, paid-upee-nee ee ee $ | 37,095,340] 59,534,977] 60,700,697] 67,035,615] 103,009,256} 129,096,339 
SIIMPASSELS. oO oc teee eP acest $ |125,273, 631/200, 613 , 879] 269, 307, 032/531, 829, 324] 1,303,131,260}2,841,782,079 
32) Tiabilities to the public....... $ | 80,250, 974|127, 176, 249|187,332, 325/420, 003, 743) 1,097,661,393|2,556,454,190 
33| Deposits payable on demand... $ te . te 95,169,631} 304,801, 755| 551,914, 643 
34| Deposits payable after notice.. $ - - e 221, 624, 664] 568,976, 209]1,289,347,063 
Soler otals pceposits ane Ge. ae $ | 56,287,391] 94,346, 481|148,396, 968/349, 573,327| 980,433, 788/2,264,586,736 
36| Cheque payments............. $'000 sik 3 ae # a 27,157,47410 
Savings Banks— 
37| Deposits in Post Office........ $ 2,497,260] 6,208,227} 21,738,648] 39,950,813} 43,330,579} 29,010,619 
38] Deposits in Government banks §$ 2,072,037| 9,628,445! 17,661,378] 16,098,146} 14,673,752} 10,150,189 
39| Deposits in special banks...... $ 5,766, 712| 7,685,888] 10,982,232} 19,125,097} 34,770,386] 58,576,775 
Loan Companies (Federal)— 
40 N eASsets.s. ior. shee fe Be an ost $ 8,392,464] 73, 906, 638]125,041, 146)158, 523,307) 389,701,988) 96,698,810 
AN Ania bilitiessts aris ease see o's ete $ 8,392,958] 71,965, 017/123, 915, 704|158, 523,307] 389,701,988) 95,281,122 


Loan Companies (Provincial)— 


API MASSOUSIA fais beth naa ohare ce ate 86,144,153! 
43 Selita bilities a: seceisercre see $ 87,385,80711 
——_———_—s lll Le 

1 Unless otherwise stated, figures are for fiscal years ended within years given. 2 Figures for years com- 
mencing with 1953 are not comparable with those prior to that year as they exclude refunds applicable to other 
excise duties. 3 Fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1950, i.e., Mar. 31, 1951 for most provinces. 4 In- 
cludes Yukon Territory in this and subsequent years. 5 Includes the Northwest Territories in this and sub- 


sequent years. 6In January 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then remained 
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1931 


134, 433 
28, 630 
90, 152 


34, 923 
116, 209 


38, 667 


106, 088 
31,337 
47, 659 


628,098 


94.0 
67.9 


131, 208, 955 
57, 746, 808 
71, 048, 022 
20, 783, 944 

296, 276,396 

29.02 

356, 160, 876 


35.04 
440, Sprig 


26 

2,610, 265, 699 
348, 653, 762 
2,261, 611,937 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


3,333 


128, 881, 241 
153,079,362 


144, 674, 853 
3,066,018, 472 
2,741, 554,219 

578, 604,394 
1,437,976, 832 
2,422, 834, 828 

31,586, 468 


a 


24, 750, 227 
69, 820, 422 


147,094, 183 
146,046, 087 


65, 728, 238 
66,387, 987 


outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada. 
month-end figures from 1911 to 1953. 
strictly comparable with previous years. 


1941 


1951 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


_ | | LN 


171, 835 
34, 846 
161, 139 


36, 739 
431, 622 


94,758 
189,954 


65,382 
262,516 


a | 


1,448, 792 


116.4 
69.6 


180, 757,011 
88, 607,559 


542,641 ¢ 
125,562 
483,520 ¢ 


137,047 @ 
1,332, 251e 


290, 848 @ 
684, 535 @ 
191,813 @ 
296, 638 @ 
4,084, 8560 


240.2 
113.7 


295,721,750 
241,046,174¢ 


248, 143,022]1, 513,135,510 
179,701,224) 460,120, 405¢ 
778, ce 450}2, 785,349, ce 


203.1 


37 
872, 108,045 645)3, 112, 535, 48 
6.6 


226.99 @ 


1, 249, wre 46 2,901,241, 698 
109.8 


211.58 ¢@ 


0 
5,018, 928,037] 16,923,307,028 © 
1,370,236, 588| 5,489,992,080 e 
3, 648, 691,449 11,433,314/948 e 


404,791,0004/1,139,026,0003,4 @ 
349,818,0004) 1,040,871 ,0003,4 @ 


6, 563 


78,761,049 
406, 433, 409 


145,500, 000 


17,138 


6 


1,360, 679, 422 


146,502, 1156 


4,008,381, 256|9, 384, 800, 263 @ 
3,711,870, 680/9, 019, 780, 755 @ 
1,088, 198,370}2, 711,524,845 
1,616, 129,007/4, 592,929,318 
3,464, 781, 844}8, 464,510, 8387 ¢@ 


39, 242,957 


22,176, 633 
76,391,775 


130, 795,391 
130, 787,116 


58, 220,073 
58. 220,073 


112, 184, 633 @ 


37,661,921 
193 , 982, 871 


203, 103, 850 
165, 768, 886 


88,991, 635 
63, 699. 805 


See p. 1144. 


488, 368 
88, 227 
387,115 


160,951 
1,531,556 


364,571 


658, 476 
221,834 
481,733 


4,382, 830 


220.7 
115.5 


389, 442, 109 
241,360,370 
2,473, 790, 089 
566,233, 1672 
3.997, 592,987 


03 

4,360, 822, 789 
303.21 

4,337, a 512 
0.57 

17,918, 450, 812 
6, 756, 756, 543 
11,161, 734, 269 


1,369, 183,000 
1, 207,475,000 


19, 133 


1,530, 102, 146 


149, 954,371 
10,334, 778, 308 
9,945, 599, 866 
3, 081,380,359 
5,098, 833,001 
9, 482,574, 676 

137,416, 847 


39,322, 230 
214, 122,001 


217,019,970 
184, 448,041 


106,571, 244 
78,117,467 


ments and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 
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540, 289 
85,412 
333,324 


166,001 
1,322,497 


357,185 


599, 216 
220, 406 
468, 866 


4,093, 196 


217.0 
116.2 


407,312, 241 
226,732,460 
2,432, 603 , 505 
587,331,544 
4,003,584, 453 
270.86 
4,396,319, 583 
297 .43 

4,350, 522,378 
294.33 
17,923,189, 502 
6, 807, 252, 438 
11, 115,937,064 


1,465, 614,000 
1, 295, 194, 000 


18,794 


6 


1, 623, 456, 907 


168,218,0008 
11,433,157, 0008 
10,920,704, 0008 
3,597,243 , 0008 
5,615,070, 0008 
10,713,181, 0008 

148, 062,796 


37,792,914 
219,372,081 


255, 446, 553 
221,612, 649 


117,936,572 
88.083, 833 


7 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1901. 
As at Dec. 31 for 1954 and subsequent years. nin 
9 Includes deposits of Federal and Provincial Govern- 


10 1924. 


567,475 
107, 802 
381, 6138 


195, 958 
1,605, 968 


398, 793 
663 , 684 
260, 499 
530, 578 


4,712,370 


218.9 
116.4 


397, 228,330 

226, 458, 438 

2,265, 297, 267 

572, 214,712 

3,773, 438, 080 
248 


33 

4, 123,513,300 
271.37 

4,275, oe ge 


17,951, rite 464 
6, 688,411,310 
11, 263,080, 154 


1, 558,734,0005 
1,411,740,000° 


20,740 


1, 738,490, 823 


180, 998, 000 
12,701, 736, 000 
12, 146,344, 000 
3,915, 196, 080 
6,096, 401, 000 
11,904,011, 000 

161,350, 878 


36, 780, 667 
237,816, 198 


281,004, 269 
245, 606,324 


129,589,371 
97,917,400 


11 1922 


ao Se 8 2S 


© WH a3 


1,868,703, 781/29 


195,348, 000/39 


13,427, 896, 000/31 
12, 780, 895. 006/32 


4,180,355, 000/33 
6,451, 347,000)34 


12,531,329, 000)35 


192, 289, 896|36 


36, 164, 460{ 4 


256, 526, 482/39 


296,715, 805}40 
258, 245, 799/41 


140, 453, 366/42 
105,577, 295}43 


Annual averages of 
8 Beginning 1954, not 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 


bicens tes under the Small Loans 
c — 


Smatu Loans CoMPpaNIES— 
Al peAssetsn 24 ere tote ose cee $ 
Di VA OUTULCS ing ie awe ee esse $ 
MoNEYLENDERS— 
SIhMASSELS dsc oii mode bide saserd te $ 
Ae Di LEbDLCS on. eee tes Ee Rare tee ee $ 


Trust Companies (Federal)— 


Assrts— 
He @ompany alll G sae enee sec $ ae < oe: fs = 10, 237,930 
Gi eGuaranteed tundser san84. eek $ sa Te a “a a 8,774,185 
LIABILITIES— 
Ti@ Opal yal Saat ane ees $ se es, AY a = 9,907,331 
8| Guaranteed funds............. $ ae = oe bs oh 8, 549, 642 


VGINDSin cel eee eee eee $ te fs on 25 as 79.252, 639 


Trust Companies (Provincial)— 


ASSETS— 
10| Company funds (par value).... $ i Xs ee ps - 31,418, 403 
11} Guaranteed funds (par value)... $ ae 43 at = Ae 32, 885,302 


12) Estates, Trust anp AGENCY 
EXULNID Shpcouesctetear ciate teria ae $ ve ss 23 s an 629,953,917 


Dominion Fire Insurance—* 


13} Amounts at risk, Dee. 31...... $ |228,453, 7841462, 210, 9681759, 602, 191/1,038,687,614|2,279,868,3846|/6,020,513,832 
14) Premium income for each year $ 2,321,716] 3,827,116] 6,168,716] 9,650,348) 20,575,255) 47,312,564 
15| Claims paid during each year.. $ 1,549,199} 8,169,824] 3,905,697| 6,774,956] 10,936,948) 27,572,560 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
16] Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... $ ne a iP a a 1,269,764,435 
17| Premium income foreach year. $ at a a * 43 5,545, 549 
18] Claims paid during each year.. $ Ae: ‘. ae Ly Jet 3,544, 820 
Dominion Life Insurance 
19| Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... $ | 45,825, 935/108, 290, 932/261, 475, 229/463, 769,034] 950, 220, 771|2,934,843 848 
26} Premium income foreach year. $ 1,852,974) 3,094,689] 8,417,702) 15,189,854) 31,619,626] 98,864,371 
21| Claims paid during each year.. $ ie Ws a 6,845,941} 11,051,679] 23,997,262 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
22| Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... $ <i Lf iy! Ec es 222,871,178 
23| Premium income foreach year. $ es s: a os by 4,389, 008 
24| Claims paid during each year.. $ x, me bed Me a 2,812,077 
1 Includes moneylenders. 2 Included with small loans companies. 3 Compiled from data supplied 


voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by provincial companies and estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all 
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1931 


827,373 
823, 120 


15, 459,347 
25,718, 219 


15, 066, 431 
25,718, 221 


215, 698, 469 


66,338, 148 
125, 829, 165 


1,961,948, 175 


9,544, 641,293 
50,342, 669 
29,938, 409 


1,341, 184,333 
7,185,066 
4,985, 605 


6,622, 267, 793 
225,100, 571 
56, 579, 358 


202,094,301 
5,178,615 
2,603, 453 


1941 


7,918, 926 
7,918, 926 


11,351, 467 
11,351, 467 


20,596, 781 
38,570, 855 


20,086, 776 
38,570, 855 


268,596, 524 


58, 165, 471 
108,912, 208 


73, 980,068 @ 
73, 980, 068 @ 


30,570,466 @ 
30,570,466 @ 


28,446,331 @ 
93,565, 917¢ 


26, 658,321 ¢ 
93,565,917 ¢@ 


543, 983, 754 @ 


74,399,404 @ 
258,413, 1366 


2,418, 950, 841/3, 282, 558,573 @ 


11,386, 819, 286/33,490,653,184 @ 


49,305, 539 
17,814,322 


184,496,218 ¢@ 
52,086,541 


1,120, 181, 968|2, 887,564, 984 @ 


3,992, 765 
2,237, 832 


11,614,247 
6,174,914 


7,348,550, 742|17,235,583,302 @ 
203,459,238] 394,019,379 @ 


75,082,008 


128,489,084 ¢@ 


164,451,218] 708,733,573 


3, 988, 952 
2, 583, 958 


16, 806, 502 ¢@ 
6,727, 2416 


154,737,883) 
154,737,883} 


29,629,779 
110,366,037 


29, 048, 202 
110,366,037 


631, 231,540 


81, 569, 089 
268,175, 625 


3,470,781, 614 


41, 703,092,570 
145, 937, 546 
66, 787, 604 


3,394,406, 231 
13,552, 440 
7,041,774 


21, 226,905,619 
454, 763,007 
136, 748, 240 


1,093, 568, 633 
23, 653 , 050 


8,146, 839] 


1954 


172,173,681) 
172,173,681) 


29,451, 872 
140, 601, 795 


28, 850, 642 
140, 601,795 


663, 520, 956 


83, 140,092 
383, 697, 760 


3, 734, 874, 516 


45, 605, 786, 183 
148,446, 105 
70,445, 544 


3,063, 622, 286 
13, 217,519 
7,257,343 


23, 134,578, 868 
486,409, 812 
154,481,756° 


1,290, 183,490 
27, 842, 856 
8,932,3375 


3,985, 662, 299 


25,451,571, 525 


1956 


262,386,415! 
262,386,415! 


ym OO 


36, 690, 878 
170,344, 746 


36,381, 834 
170,344, 746 


QO az 


815,367,349 


91,554, 381/10 
446,448, 674/11 


4,318,560, 879|12 


29,087,416, 143]19 


564, 723, 434/20 
180, 852, 023|21 


1,779, 673, 222/22 
33 , 082, 660/23 
10,369, 482/24 


a ee 


provincial business. The figures included all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 


fraternal insurance. ® Includes annuity contracts for 1954 and subsequent years. 


4 Excludes 


APPENDIX 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government is brought 
up to the date of going to press (July 1, 1958) in this Appendix. 


Page 44, Table 4 
Members of the Eighteenth Ministry as at July 1, 1958 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Prime (Minister: .nlacts.eostec ae ee Oe ae ene Rt. Hon. Jonn GrorGs DisrensaKkeEeR 
Mainisterof Public Works e*aan steers see eee eee Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General............... Hon. Donaup MretHurn FLEMING 
MinisteroleVeterans Atiairs i eniiocy ere arenes Hon. Autrrep JOHNSON BRooKs 
Minister of bransport gaec aater em eee isc ete eee Hon. Grorce Hess 

Solicitor Generaliof Canadan.-505 soe eee eee Hon. Lton BAucer 

Minister ols NationaléDetence sn. ea en oe Hon. Grorct RANDOLPH PEARKES 
Minister of Trade and Commerce........................ Hon. Gordon CHURCHILL 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General................ Hon. EpMuND Davin Futon 
Minister of National Fie Venue see ee ete eee on beers Hon. Grorce Crypt Now.an 
Ministerior Ae riculuure ds memticcne cone eerie reir ae ee Hon. Dovetas Scott HARKNESS 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration................ Hon. Evten Lovuxs FarrcitouGH 
Monister of Bisheries:... caspases aetuc.. ee creed Hon. J. ANGus MacLean 

Manister ofa boursye. ac) erences. eee eee ee Hon. MicHArL STARR 

POStmMMasterrG CNOral. swan seee eet he nes tad a een ae cee Hon. Wiuu1AM McLean HAMILTON 
Ministerswathoutue ortlolioma.ks seraes a ase oe iomentee aoe Hon. JAmMes MacKerras MAacDONNELL 
Minister withoutueontiolios scene cnc -l Eee Ene ee Hon. Wiuu1AM J. BROWNE 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys................ Hon. Paut Comrois 

Minister of National Health and Welfare................ Hon. Jay Waupo MontTrEITH 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources.... Hon. Francis Auvin G. Hamiuron 
Secretary of State for External Affairs................... Hon. SipNey Eartr SmitH 
Manisterior Defence, Production...) fake eee Hon. Raymonp O’ HuRLEY 
SectetarysOnstate sa)... setae ak a Me ER ks ee Hon. Henri CouRTEMANCHE 


Page 46, Table 6 


Information in continuance of the table on duration and sessions of Parliament is 
as follows:— 


23rdhPariamenbarc soc see eee ere a ee Date of Opening, Oct. 14, 1957 
Date of Dissolution, Feb. 1, 1958 
DATHIPATMAMEN being at oe sree er eae i Pee nn one eee ee Date of Election, Mar. 31, 1958 


Date of Opening of Ist Session, May 12, 1958 


Page 51, Table 10 


Members of the House of Commons, elected at the General Election of Mar. 31, 
1958 are listed as follows:— 


f 
ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eS eee lee 


Electoral Districts, Names and Addresses of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958 


Notr.—Information supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer; Party affiliations are unofficial. P.C.=Progressive 
Conservative; Lib.=Liberal; C.C.F.=Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; L.-Lab.=Liberal Labour. 


Party 
Province and Electoral District Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 
Newfoundland— | 
(7 members) ; 
Bonavista-Twillingate............ Hon. J. W. Pickersem........ Ottawa, Ont...............000. Lib. . 
IBUPIN = UECO etc ne eee eee COWs CARTER Canwest es OttawanOnte4. ce eee Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay-Labrador.| C. R. M. GRANGER...... Jen cOt. John! a) nose eens ere le lea , 
Humber-St. George’s............. EP SMEGB AUTEN een eee eee Corner Brooke ee eee ate 
Stwohnis ast seemte eke ee JevAG MCGRANE: sheen sae Sti John's "atest ee ees RAG; 
Dt. JODNIs Westraeen ee omer le eLOnsaWerd. ES ROWAN Ee see ees Ottawa; Ontte eer PAC; 
Trinity-Conception....:........+. JR. POCKERV cs nee lsots JOhn See ea ee eee Lib. 
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Electoral Districts, Names and Addresses of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958—continued 


Party 
Province and Electoral District Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 

Prince Edward Island— 

(4 members) 

TATE E ES FSI | il a a ae TADAGRNLACDONALD 2.62.52 0 ee Cardigans .03. f1so.4cinc Aue eee PC; 
ISrInCh eet emer dg hs O. H. Pumurs.. eee eA IDOE GONE ste beta 4 ea hs Tein 1e(Ge 
Queens Hon. J. A. MacLman........... OttawanOnts. 20184 ie. peers PiGs 

FRY Se aaa ah { H. MacquaRRi.. SET BR VICLOTIA Gao eee See ke re PEG 
Nova Scotia— 

(12 members) 

Antigonish-Guysborough.......... C. ae ORISBARY couche ene AN Gigonis bree ee oe Ss 50 ee SP Ge 
Cape Breton North and Victoria..| R. Murr. hie ct Sek eee RO VOne yal Lines amnesic er eC 
Cape Breton South............... Do Mactwws s,s oes Glace. Baye enor we eee Pie 
Colchester-Hants................. C. F. Kennepy oP ee (eric, Seed etna en ee JEKOe 
Gumiberland:s ys) 2e eee TUG COATES SS. oc ae Amherst | B24 Oe 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings........... Hons G. ©) NOWAN.........5> OttawasOnthne ta ccee seeks Pac: 
Halifax { Re MOURA VE 05:0. 20.s 02 oe. Valifaxsodea stmnte ta. ene: eed Lee 

OR SOE Ne Sab een a Sra ipminee MORRIS {25 As0.0 to eee Obata xe pete See ed wose yo. ela Pree 
Inverness-Richmond.............. Kies: MACLELLAN..<......-...% Sydney tee eee eee PC: 
oi CUO Mat te eee tits eae ke en HRS MACH WAN) One News Glasgowe eee a dee ee Pace 
Queens-Lunenburg................ IER © ROUSE Meee ee Lunenburg te ates ne ee KOR 
Bieioinie Varn outh Glare te eete OPE AGHRE.. Loc ee Pinkney steointiesee ae ee 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

Cale eRe EAST I ae a eae: Cy STEWART .;.0c-. 27". 41 Sty Georgevete <a os ese jEXO}; 
CHIGUCORIER CS oes... ick Pole H.-J. RopicHauD.............. Card auete semen ther taco, cue Lib. 

(SE, ad Gest hom GES eee H.-J. MICHAUD.......... acl Buctouchese sss se Lib. 
ee el PP hoc Gay eMC WALLIAM: 2. ...205. 0.2 Newcastle. pre werdeeetin sm Lib. 
ee a ereeka.. Uae VANDHORNE: .).. 00.00) Gampbelltonmerse: s)ieetn anne, PC: 

PN icts fee oe Se bk EN Hon. A. J. Brooxs.. =n i_OttawasOnteeaetetas ete (eee eC. 

Saint pObn=Albertis es 2ccs cn ee T. M. Bet.. Me ee bee || ELIE) Oley tees me weg Des eek Gr 

Wictonia-Carletoniiys. os: ots.cte G.W. Montcomery........... Woodstockee <1 aan Sern oe Le OR 

Westmorland ® <0). 2.0.0.2 2.0.08: W. L. M. CREAGHAN........... M.onctonten eye au feces EXO} 

MORKOUNDUTY cf. tok oe cee de OoMTACTAW AM dfae oo coe) Peredenicton a yiins es ee Ree iG. 
Quebec— 

(75 members) 

Argenteuil-Deux-Montagnes....... TeOMOATOUR tease ee Sta Benoita wee wen ee EO 
IBGaICe amyee se etc ee eee Upeled, JR Ve) ox pole eee ce igo. eed St. Honore de ceri FES Eb: 
Beauharnois-Salaberry............ GUBRUCHESI sm Arete pene ChAteauguay.. 1 eA ce arg il gel OP 
Betlechasses eer ft keses cle. INES DDORION eee ote OttawasOntierse reek Pic: 
Berthier-Maskinongé-Delanaudiére] R. Pauu...................-... Hequiseville tek = Ansan tssee eee sey BGs 
Bonaventure chute ake ee LESGRENIER son ou ee New Carlisle 5 es Pee P.C: 
Brome-Missisquoi................ WH. GRARFInY, ...25.7 5228. Knowltonaens. tne) beta PIC: 
He ppahbraa M2 JOHNSON: 4.00520 eee IMontreslirres at Saat decace: EC. 
Champlain. . eee. soa [e aLATAY El meri ay seneet ema LISCanine ran ioe ferrin PC: 
CIRO eat Mr Mi ee JSUT eet cerca ae AT OSE PEE eas cates Eis 
(Chien s (Nietb Ono ere nae oer MO CVASSBLING ws urstniee tee ae ayMalisaiony ss). sb sae PAC: 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon- 

IADTAIRIO Mn Chie eee os. ss M. E. BarRRInGTon............ OrnistowD sens lk ae sae TRAC 
CIiCONtINI ee ee ee chee VO BRASSABD. es fo ce eee CRICOULITINI Pee on. meee anes PC: 
Compton-Frontenac.............. G. M. STeaRNS.........:....:. ibacwmégantics. 22a. 2th eaten PC. 
Wonenestenorin wer esac. Ni DROUINE et tee Maxim ease oo ay Sede ee PG. 
Drummond-Arthabaska.......... S. BOUDANGER.........2.70 8.2. WiCtOriavall@ycs.causon cece ok Lib. 

BSDGMer mere ters ire auc tee Ri -INGLSHS..4... 045002 ee He DECLs ine ae eee ae oc Le Ol 
GAMINGHU ee Mee or eee tan Re DEDUCw. eae ee Meamntwaleter se. ot. oso Lt en Lib. 

(NL: Lol ie Se 5 i ene ae AS CARON Ue oases PETAL te ectrgmers rts rots cet ae wis Slee Lib. 
les-de-la-Madeleine.............. FUSIORAY Bi eis. ees ene GASDOs Cees eNO ty can i eM Pics 
Joliette-L’ Assomption-Montcalm..} L.-J. PIGEON................... UG) BYE) Aye ene EIR TL PC: 
ENSUOUTHS CR Nee oe ae CEORICHARD 4.5 5) gee ee: Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére....... PC. 
Se ie ae ea Hon. H. CourteMaNcHE Ottawa Ont.o;. 2s: ac. 1 AO 
IGCVOFSIAT ES (CE rid se a Re PARIZNAU as cone tee ee: THAR ee PR = sk Sah eee eeu IP Ge 
MGMMUNIIA SBS AES os ad Se dab re AM BRASSARD 0. fone. WOUCUICTC:. She inal. heer. Lib. 

ENUTEY nos hen 6 0! MOBOURGET.-2..... ee LEVIS ee ce. Ses oat ee Lib. 
HERO mean: Ss, ee ee IPSSHVIGNY a. 8s Thee Ste Lamberter:sioe tase PICs 
MEO EOUMCTOM er ead. sdk. ees Hone. OU URLEY.. soe LOttawa, Ont.c:ces.- one eee PAG? 
Matapédia-Matane................ JeeAGe ES RUZILD AG eta te ice St;éon leiGrandis, 9) ossese.. Eke. 
INS Or Soc es use gos tins te ye (GPROBERGE.. 12. 4: eee as ‘Rhetiord: Mines isan eee eee Lib. 
Montmaony—t7 Islet,........<+.+-.<- Honey LasaGnie ee oe: Qrebec!.2 es eee “fee 8 Lib. 
Nicolet- Yamaska................. Hons esiComi0is) ake Ottawa, Ontos tween see ee 1eK Cy, 
Pontiac-Témiscamingue........... P. MARTINEAU..............00. Campbell’s Bay................ PC: 


1 Resigned June 11, 1958 to assume leadership of Liberal Party in Quebec; seat vacant at July 1, 1958. » 
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Electoral Districts, Names and Addresses of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958—continued 


Province and Electoral District Name of Member P.O. Address 
Quebec—concluded 
Portneulaesen at ee ee tse eee (AS ROMPRES Cetin A ke Ae StUbald (o.3 0. ore eee 
QuebectMastinn ca ney ae RV oR. ABR tapers co aie eee eine tee Sillery. caviar Once eee 
Quebecsouthip nas. sean eke J BIGYIN'N cone aa nee OuebEC 3. sein at mien er ee 
Quebec West... sentsa )i-aeee: an] pd ks DISSONNETIE x Cat ae se Quebec... cence Fae eee 
Quebec-Montmorency...........-. Ree UAWRE NTE RT 0-0) ce arewes ieee C)itaiw su Desa. ee een eee 
Richelieu-Verchéres...........-.- GAR DING Cone onter oe eee SOTel Ria ee Re ene 
Richimon d= Wi lie e3 sas os ic eee He DUBOIS Seite ante aren eae ANSbeStOSsie eo eee eae 
Rimousk lesen Coase eRe dee | nee MORISSEDTM A a7 neacky carer Mont Olize cone te eee 
Robenvale sawed ete ee eae LING ARS ORMORINVOe os to os cok oe 8 Ottawa, Ont... eee 
Saint-Hyacinthe-Bagot........... RETR ARS RAGIN a hoe oe Sta bly aciithes pera eee eae 
Saint-Jean-Iberville-Napierville...| Y. Dupums.................... StPlGLNSec cece ae eee ie 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche........... Thea RICH AR DA hare caer: SHO aba ae cena en oe 
Sa QUCHa aya ct Meteo raion one NBs AeA Rees eres eC a IBaiei@ omen jae. eee 
Sle flardihs seins ch ele ee hore ae MABOLVIN occ buneeecee Sas Granby. acc en oe ee 
Shrerbrook Gmmeri eer ae hae se aes IMeVATTARD v0. 52 on sae Sherbrooke = snore nee 
GametGa City cu olen Were bh ae) AS EU TO WRIA Uivern opie init SPAnstead.c sal tat eee eee 
SL EIMISCOUA tA Tee Ene ae oe ASR RECHETTE) leo acee eae VECO. aD ANlO ace rc ce rar ei eee 
‘Terrebonne ssnet eo eee M. DeSCHAMBAULT............. Sia ChOMG ye ee eee ee 
AMOR) leben ch Gano pen. tebe as Hone los BALCER co hn ee eee IROL Ube els Ota en ee 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges.............. J.-M. BoURBONNAIS............ VAN OTEULL © sya UR tec ania 
Walleneuvicwee ciate we eee: A LAT NAR a on teeta noes Mei bee IMictlartiG. ace cuca. eee 
Island of Montreal and fle Jésus— 
Canhierio case hh a eee ESC RESTOHL. 0 onepxey SE iMontreali siesta eo ee 
Dollard say ee encase es See GeROULEAUL 7.) eee IM On Gres se noe aca Seen: 
Frochelagate ana .a. ocr. ae eee RU LUT DRS coos «cs eee ee Montrealice coe: rl eee 
Jacques Cartier-Lasalle......... Reel PRATIN ~~ oo) eee eaters [OHO OnValy cc toch arya ee ee eer re 
TStOMtaID Gn nc ues ake ee eee Jp Gre kVAT RL UB) ho ebeae aeee ee Montrealy .. 2. cwhisens ie Ee 
Tauren eter tee oes ae snes ao eee ion vie CHEV RInR see. ee OctawaOnitwod 0 wee 
daavielle Se so eons ede eee Ee OUR DAGHS ein ae ee Montreal a. ca-.. raat eee 
Majisonneuve-Rosemont......... J.-P. DESCHATELETS,........... Montreal s4.rccty, sors tee 
Merciernc ca ticnme tc ae ae (NSA TOLET. o.cccr ope aiecmeenatiies Sars IMDONGRCAL. yc sscck.d = 5 sok eee 
MOURN GHEVO Vallance centers eee re A. A. MACNAUGHTON........... Montreal® f2eh. 2 acon oe oa 
Notre-Dame-de-Grace.........- Hon. W. M. Hamiton......... Ottawa, Ont. 6 eee 
Outremont-saint-Jeane 02 soe. ale bOURQUE qaecese ose ane Outremonts-sF e eeee 
Pa pinedtiaehn cae eC eee PAC MIG UINTERiece 2 cce sees Lae Montrealisen, Ste... ce eeooree 
St. tAnta. sick see teis aie ae eee (GpIGOISHLUN ane oa ee Montreal: <2 idaenincot oer ree 
Saint-Antoine-Westmount....... (Agee WEBSTER so. sei Westmountitnas ate eee 
Saint emis naeens..) tees cese ee INGE NTS: ss eee os ace See Montreal sr. 225., eae. eee 
Saint acl enrinaie se coc eee eee DIT AOR SBA RD. oe ear Montreal. 905. ce eee 
Sanita CCCs eminent ree eee Gale CAMPERO pe os a acre iMiontirea ler. pies: ee eee ree ‘ibe 
St. Lawrence-St. George........ yale PA MBBRS. ©. oe eee INContresl asc dose eee 
Saintes Various sa eee (GIO V ALADE once wera ree Montreal 27 .-c.4 20s eee 
We NGI tcc eh ite oe cee ieee) MONTEITH) eras Verduilscyc.c0 aden cee 
Ontario— 
(85 members) 
Alsomatliasuecners + eee none lon elin ba rk SO Nees re Ottawa ee 
Miigonpa Wester sae tire eae Gah NEON Pte eee ae Sault steq larie eerste ilies 
Brantiord Sinks ee eee JAW RATIEN Rsk. he ce ene Same Brantiord.& pee eee 
iBrantelialdimands eee Ja AAG HA REDON Go eres ew IM EIS cnc err csieceie en eo eee 
Brice heir te ake RA ie) tt oe AcPL MS ROBINSON. eee eae ikeinCarcines paren eee eee 
Carleton ht 2.ee teen. oo A wArD Line. § sane iscde seen ite Britannia, Heighten. eee 
Gochrane?s eee en eee eee J egA SELVA BB Get ctae enn KWapuskasin ge y. qe ae ee 
Diuitterin-simCOCr= tte ee one Were vO Wine oe eee Newton iObINSOn senna 
AD Aibelavs hooks Se abe Ate ne aa vyya, paler, Regs. VIVTAN some at eee PoOrtill Opes. nhs meee ores 
1 DU eaiiahy se Rae pe een eRe RA or aie JRA PIC BATINGHEt tiene: Seer Ste Dhomds. 10-0. meee 
SSOxas titre chee ee oa FON ae lee VAR CIN een, See ener Wands or.as tee eee ee eee 
IEUSSOxg SOUUH ey, aa ee eee Res) CRASHER. <5 fox eewaaers Wandsore. acm cee eee 
USSG WES bina ene eee ae NAL? SPENCER tite ci cea nte| BNOS OR Se crete eines eae een 
EKGrtWallig rac 20h = \olaresmpie cranes ELV BIADANATO Nc) os oe eee MortaWilliatme. 54ers 
Glengarry-Prescott.......-s.cscue Oak) VilGENe UiV.ns see eee Maxvilles. 32.5.6 Bue cements 
Grenvalile-Dtndasteens sane anne Ae Ce CASSREMAN.. 005 eo neene ne Preseott..c can: chaste dee Cae 
(Grey = Bruce sens se ee Seen EA WINKEER ot) ose ee ELAM O Viet: bine eee oe ee 
GreveNorth. asa ws re ae PeeVC NOBLE: 1252 aac boee ere oor Shallowaliakes. 5 aon 
FaltOnee rte beeen ees tA SSI eer Ree ae See a Ratna Georgetown. 1a eter 
Efamnltonewasteer san. ae meee OAS MOAR TING: 0s seye sec eeaewaeea Ebarniltone ssc ee ek eee Oe 
Isksycanllhvol Soils naswae sone Saaw ec ReMelL. MeDONALDe sets oe | eelamail tone ean cece tae 
Elomi ton Vestn set ene ne ee Hon. E. L. FarrcnouGH........ Ottawa ce s24.52.4 6 cea 
Hastings-Frontenac............... Hondas. HS MitH=. so, ene eee Ottawa Seac es. e  eeareeee 
blasting si OOUb his ean neater TESA GOR TNL Sieh ee ate a cee Bellewillesetercc 0 oe eee 


1 Died May 11, 1958; seat vacant at July 1, 1958. 
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Electoral Districts, Names and Addresses of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958—continued 


Province and Electoral District 


Ontario—concluded 


DENYING) At Loa ie a 


ENGI DAN Sie 2. 52: tae’ Soke 
KGS TOnt are tk cicae thet” 
Gambton-Kent. 27.0%"... 
Lambton West.............. 
eT eee ee, eine el 


HUONG Orewa seem ue nn 


Nia garaelallser. jcnckien once 
DRTC OM SCL Ss xs 2 ait eit 5 a2. 4 
INI pissing ares: Core) 
INigtholikeic as ron iies.. deere. 
Northumberland Sid Vi ee are 


Ontaniowisyeoues ... 


Ottawa Wast.s..).2.0.; 10a re 


Peterborough. ven. ie. sass: 
IRORtHATUDUT: trols scs6 cases. te 
Prince Edward-Lennox............ 
RenirewalNorthee css ce. os a. 


ieee eee 
iephua {cee O11) nin ae ar 
Simieoe Northee...0... 


SUL Bie 8 ae a a 
Minas learn. 92% oc es den nn 
uimaaninstee re: ata. elle 
WMiChorinwaeee sce i 
WaterlooyNorth:......... 2. 
Waterloo Souths... ..-... <a 
Wiellancbepern e422... 2 ene 
Wellington-Huron............ 
Wellington South............ 
Wentwonthia... sce. sole 


ELON SEY 5 a rr ri 
York-Scarborough........... 


COLES GUL etes oe he 
Wore i ee 


City of Toronto— 


Bread views .0 50. fo... cs. 
LOIN GVA Male, er 
DAV Erp ON ete. 6 os. RR 
18 Wiis ot ee ee 
Greenwood. <)..2..:....4% 
IS aero ee ee 
anKGalG ee esc te 


SS} CHENG Lay 2 i ay a 
CLUSTER 


“Manitoba— 
(14 members) 


Brandon=SOuris......c....-s. 


Biaraeetios k,n o . alk 
Portage-Neepawa......... .. 
WPGVERCHORS on iis cos laa eos 


Name of Member 


eta OARDINE: «<0 Aces een 
W. M. BEenipicKson,........... 
ENV Ee DANFORTH. - chiatry 
ESS Gap ATT MAR Kl) 7g eee eee 


Je WNL ORPHY «35 9. 2 eee 
Gan sDouCETT: <>). - a eam 


ETS ORRW Baines cos. oe cote cere 
Welt AG! TOMAS ......-, aaeeeee 
Wit Howe ta b2 0 - 4 eee 
ORT GODIN... o.52 hc tee 


UeODRICHARD | oo. aske ee ene 


GAG ERABURY cin occ. 0. Dee 


CUA CATHERS 505 eta. ae 


(CAD AREAS oe ee en NE Oe. 


Cate sWATREIELD:,... +. chino 
W. H. JoRGENSON.............- 


P.O. Address 


USI eStOM state eee oe ee he! 
Wallaceburgsin aonnvee eee, 
@amilachie wt. Bee oe ho 
Caxleton Placces stir) ae 
Seeley subs a Venn pie teen eine 
Sus @dtnanthes aes. ee 
Ottawa ered ck en 


SURAUNTOVA Nene in ee a on bel 
Niagara: Malls... 24 ee 
SUGDUNVA Mean stk ko eae. 


Burleigheial lisa wwe eect: yan 
PortcArthunee ee Eee oeaten. 
INS DANCE esas sae wes, cachet are 
Penibrokempege: ses ew tan ce 5 


A OTONtTOASEARRS Uh oe Ce en ee 
OPONt Os yee ieee eee 


‘Toronto 5.240 ee eae 


Portage la Prairie... 2.) 
VTL ORTIS ate rere imate oy Seen 


DMM UMMM 
ololelotelelelelelate) 


PC: 


Rdeeleilsiehehe 
cleloleloleleletelolo 


Sa alele: 
aaaaaae 
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Electoral Districts, Names and Addresses of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958—continued 


Party 
Province and Electoral District Name of Member P.O. Address ae 
ation 
Manitoba—concluded 
SP Boniace see. 2. ee eke see TOREGNIBR A. 6... tase ee StiBontlace 4...» scene EG: 
Selkirk cere cece ek eer HW STEFANSON.... 40. erasers Pe Gimli eae PCs 
Sprnwheld. ois isis bl lke we ee DACULA CSL a. en ae Winnipeg iE Ce 
Winnipeg North..................-| W.M. Smarm............-..555- Winnipers 0.2). 3: 3+ eee EG: 
Winnipeg North Centre........... Je MAG ILWAN 0c ste nce eer Winnipeg: 2.0. 1405. eee EC; 
Winnipes SOUtDc. cee een a GeChCHOWN) 06 ato eee Winnipeg’: \.. sate acer eee 1 aoe 
Winnipeg South Centre............| Hon. G. CHURCHILG: (2 eee Ottawa Ontl-.c2 case eee 12 OF 
Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
UN SaIND OLA sos. roe oe ks See FAR SARGUE, J... sae coe Kayville..c. poses oe eee C.C.F. 
Humboldt-Melfort.......:..:00. RiGRAPP) ec bn. ok eee ew DaICINg. an oe a P.C 
Kinderslevckniecaoeune oe ean Ro SLLANBIDGE sa. 24 aoe ee Kerrobert.... aono eaeliae ie eee re: 
IMineltenzi@ss cece docu se) ee S.J. KorcHINSKI.............. Raina sch. cance oO eee B.C: 
Meadow taalke tsar eae ace eee AO CORDIEU: 12) SRA DITIUWOOG . a- a eee EC. 
Melvalle yesccsaca nee some 2 anes aie TIN ORMISTON.. . ieee COUDSL. 5. oars. Jan. een Bic. 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre, ?..... .. ards dle PASCOB isc... an pea Moose Jaw. ts ec.c-a0n eee et eee Ce 
Moose Mountaite.s.)ss-5-. ea. ook BR SourtaM.......o;emen eh Gainsborough fis. see P.C. 
Prince Albert...............-.----| Rt. Hon. J. G. Dm@FENBAKER... Ottawa, Onteen 7 eee EG: 
Oa minpelle. snc dyin. euhien none Hon. F. A. G. HammrTon....... Ottawa: Ont. ce. cee PAG: 
‘RerinaiCityne-s aes. Gen ne KE MORES cat ocese eet Sek TREPING as hacks oe eee PC | 
Rosetown-big@ar oa 5.5.57 a7 ee CLO COOPERN Fae. coe eee Hawardenis...5.. 550-25 eee EG; | 
ROSHHOLIY seen carnage cee ner Seika aw NC ASSER DEN 5 ih cide ace WRI RSS ssc acre ee eee eee MeO 
Saskatoon Ges. cc wc: oo ee ee HE ONES. osc. 2 eee Gaskatoon., .a..nco tee te: ee EC; | 
Swift Current-Maple Creek.......| J. McINTOSH...........-...-.. Swaitt Current... 0 eee EC; 
Tithe Battlerorases aes Lee AR FIORNER.... ¢ saseaee| Blaine, Lake: ..c. shee ECs | 
Mer lketon cee nee tae ee ee GD SCLANCY iso eee eee ee Raymore...... sang Des ne eee PC; 
Alberta— 
(17 members) . 
IA CHCA ae ciae ianihe pk ee aA re eh ALLORNERG ofc eee Pollockville: sae. oe eee 12K Or 
IA a asa; Netra eae eee i BIGG. 4 Westlock.c.tasae oe: ae 12XC 
Battle River-Camrose...........- Cas. SMALLWOOD ss 4:40.00. 8h02. Tria 2 hi jedi Fea co oe eee PoC 
BOW PRVvier.. tine bee Seen eal eV eV OOLLIAMS).)-:20-.. Calgaryaces cscs: oe ten 
Calgary North. ..<.0..4--5-+a-e4on- D, 8. HARKNESS......... Ottawa, Ontaic ee eee PC, | 
Calgary South, 0.4 - discnne. +) ome MITE Calgary? io: tices ee eee EC: | 
Hdmontoni Mastin sees aac ee Wi NGROREY KOncel ot | 1 orl MEUGINON GON. Se yntgt ot eat ee ee PCs | 
Edmonton-Strathcona............ Paco NGGENTsceu: . :o eee IdimOntOns.<s..occe 28 ee P.C. . 
Edmonton West...............-.-| M.-J.-A. LAMBERT...... Ottawa, Onts ee eee 1 O- 
Jasper-Eidson............-.+.--.-.| EL. M. HORNER.......-00.5-55. Barrhead: 2s... 2c. eee ees 
Leth brid tens: oee-acrpese ss aoe DAR GUNDLOCK: ¢)ca0eeoe er Wainer nis. o.c5 eee P.C 
Macleod Siistie nila neo eran Teed MK IN Dien toe. oe e| EL ICDC Vel re, ee a eee PG 
Medicines tlat:.4. 42.0: uae eee ASW. UB RUNSDEN. so. meee | GLOOKS),, drake cceney cr yactnee nen 12x: 
Peace WIVOr. foc. 5 ek ly ae Ge We BALDWIN. conetet eae er Peace: River-ce ce eee PC: 
BEY e(or | DYere vA een SaAeea : eide GPRS one HeGitCoROGERS..<7 nee Red: Deer) suc ete ee r.C: 
Verrevillescoa aed cc orca TOE: WLAN Des. sacs tee eee Mundaresc-c2 cue) ee eee IBA) 
Woetasikt wamle - sur cade see aeee- NMG SPMAIRNCA Ne cre Mce na eeene Wietaskiwitt....0-). oe eee 1ENG) 
British Columbia— 
(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam :....2...5..<: Ay EUR GLE Rimini oe ree HastuSurma b\w eee C.C.F. 
Burnaby-Richmond.............. JAD WL DRYSDALE Seater Vancouver $s. aes: ooo ee PGs 
Cari bOGd sais cuminah. ot sie ee eee Wis © eELEN DERSON:..5., ccehseee Rollas. nts. .co..5-.0 ct ee 7 
Coast-@ apllanoee es eee ee WAGER P AY NEMGcre dcr see ees West Vancouver............... Pic. 
CGomoxeAlbermis.-a.9) seen ee Ha© AMcQUILLANA Seek 2 eee @ourtenay:si.6. ae eee EX Oe 
Esquimalt-Saanich............... Hon. G. BR. -PHARKES< >.<). .0%. - Ottawa, Ont: ...ccsaeee nee eee PG. 
Fraser Valleyo.. 5. ssa 5 105.2 ac epee dbs) FLICKS» oes voeheres etn @hilliwack hyn eee PIC. 
Kamloopatr: incense ac ees Hon HD. ULTON 30, Meee uO teawWar Onbe eerie eres P.C. 
Koobenayetliastveces acm jase ne Me -MCGHARLAND ...5..9e eto Oranbrook.nmnce sce ete eee P.C. 
KiootenayeW CStueesccm os ieee ELeW | HERRID GR: 2.250 a) Nias kcusp fcc at cto als ie eee (KGa he 
IN ANDO Maas eters ec ae sl ee ae W. F. MarTHews.............. INSNALNOS. one oo oe eee Pes 
News Westmiinstets... 4)... oan W. A. McLENNAN..............| New Westminster............. eee 
Olangcan BOundanya nai eater FD) ia Vie WG Higa oe tahoe ano Olivers ee ene aPC, 
Okanagan-Revelstoke.............| S. A. FLEMING...............-. VeInOns. Scar eiyc tl oe eee JK Or 
DCenne pry oe ann seas DC ea BEL OWA Dissenters TerraCe@nceen. oct er eee C. Coke 
Vancouver-Burrard..........-..-: Jethte AS DOR, fohys, oath eee nee es VancCouver..cc ne acre eee 12@r, 
Vancouver Centre.................| D. June «eh bedoh es RRA RV ATICOULVCTOd oF | cy ee cece eee Ie On 
Vancouveritiast.« oases eee ED EM WINGH a. sodas eee ViaTCOUV Clans natn ee ee CrCeke 
Vancouver-Kingsway............- Jeb BROWNE osc eee WMancouvers. couche eee le Ge 
Vancouver-Quadra..........-.-0.- Elon: JE. Cr. GREEN.. oo ean Ottawa .Onta.s ost oo eee Pc: 
Vancouver South paca Mee ame ede BROOME, a-c5 0 eee Vancouver.) ac .c: su eee je Oy. 
Victoria Feces  Rehie. an cette AD) MGPHILMIPS . 22 fe nee tiers Victorias’... oie PC 
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Electoral Districts, Names and Addresses of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958—concluded 
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Party 
Province and Electoral District Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
ation 
—— ee see yee) 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
PUR re TEU, noe. VES TEN FOPINGmESN Ad... ce eee Whitehorse.::.8.. .0ssaes moe E:e: 


Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Mackenzie River................. MARE AR DIO: ..... eee wWellowknifeys 20h wank Lib. 


Page 60, Provincial Governments 


With reference to the footnote to page 60, a provincial election was held in only one 
province between Mar. 31, 1957, and the date of going to press (July 1, 1958)—Manitoba 
on June 16, 1958. The Ministry as at July 1 was as follows:— 


Fifteenth Ministry—Manitoba 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 16, 1958: 26 Progressive Conservatives, 19 Liberal-Progressives, 
11 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Independent.) 


Premier and Acting Provincial Treasurer...................... Hon. C#ar.tes Durrerin Rosiin 
Deputy Premier, Minister of Agriculture and Acting Minister 

Ore ublC WOrks........ 1 iataaatt ate Lee, ae Hon. Errick F. Wis 
vabopney Oneal Ko... vs aanc bcc eee Mien ode Sa Hon. Steruina Lyon 
BPOVANCIAL SOCROLAT Yi rdcraiskd sia wresstra ate nesestinrc de Tapa R Hon. Marcen Boutic 
Minister of Labour and Acting Minister of Municipal Affairs.... Hon. Joan W. W. Toompson 
Mingetenict Wducations asia cues sia nasgv wien cata ote. bake eee Hon. Stewart McLean 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare......................... Hon. Grorcs JoHnson 
Minister of Mines and Resources and Acting Minister of Industry 

and Commerce........ 9 shale retondsialeviackihens oe ht et weet ae Hon. Gurney Evans 
Minpteroueaplic Utilities:.i.4.orss.csdeecmen nck ste Ne Hon. Jack Carron 


Page 76, Federal Royal Commissions 


Nature of Commission Commissioners Date 
To inquire into the Export of Energy and sources Henry Borpen, Chairman Oct. 15, 1957 
of energy in Canada. J.-Louis LevEsqus 


GrorRGE EDWIN BRITNELL 
Gorpon G. CusHING 
Rosert D. HownLanp 
Lron J. LADNER 


R. M. Harpy 
To inquire into the extent and causes of the price Anprew Stewart, Chairman Dec. 10, 1957 
spreads on fish and farm products between pro- Dorruy Watton 
ducer and consumer. Howarp Mac KicuHan 


Romero Martin 

W. M. Drummonp 
Curve Kipp 
BERNARD CoUVRETTE 


To inquire into the dispute between the Canadian Hon. Mr. Justice Roy Linpsay 
Pacific Railway and the Brotherhood of Kettock, Chairman Jan. 17, 1958 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Hon. ae iv ustice CampsBrtt C. 
cLAURIN 


Hon. Mr. Justice Jean MaRTINEAU 


To inquire into the distribution of railway box-cars Hon. Joun Bracken Jan. 31, 1958 
for prairie grain movement, 


3 
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INDEX 


Nors.—This Index does not include references to Special Articles published in previous editions of 
the Year Book. These are listed at pp. 1247-1253. 


PAGE 
Aborigines—see ‘‘Indians’’ and “Fiskimos’’. 
Acadian forest regions «...c.ccececeesceseneees 463, 465 
Accidents, fatal industrial.............+...4. 790-1, 793 
TIVOCOU VE DICLO Mee acs ecient = ore 212, 213, 216, 842-4 
on electric railWAyS......cceccccceeeereeeee 830 
on steam railWA&yS.\.'....ccecccsescennrcssoce 822-3 
Accounts, national...........eceeeeeeee 1120-7, 1284-5 
Acts, Federal, 1956-57... 2.0.0... eee eeeeeeeeee 1264-9 
administered by Federal Depts............. 91-5 
Adult offenders and convictions......... 309-24, 338-42 
Advertising AZENCieS.........eceeeee rere erees 947 
WGriAttUra Geren foc oon er ae oeeteie leave steleeersiere 871, 875=6 
INerOdrGmMesiet ante Hees boos «et wlelesfesirinarste 873, 877-9 
Aeronautical radio S€rviGeS....... sec eeees 897-8 
Age distribution of adult offenders............ 311, 312 
of population...........eeee serene eeeeeees 133-5 
OMIMMUNOTANGS <ccshe ae «clleieye vice ore fee cine rie 178-9 
Of PATONES 25.5. Co aie ow be elbow etter ene deees 205-8 
Aged, provincial care Of.........+seeeeeeeeeee 285-91 
Agency corporations, CrowN........++sseeseeee 85 
Agricultural colleges and schools..........---. 410-3 
co-operatives in Canada.........s.eeeeeeee 397, 966-9 
irrigation and land conservation..........+.- 413-20 
Federal projects. ........csccceeeeeeeee 413-6 
provincial projectS.......+eeeeeeeeeeeeee 416-20 
land, ATCaS Olicsie. ... yge s secs espe yge anes 1 
DILCESU Mee tomer 426, 432, 489, 441, 444-9, 1080-1 
SupMOrbrACbs x5 cc ane gaye deep eareecle es 1, 396-7 
OATG cnc Ree ee ee eae 8, 85, 86, 397 
production. .424-9, 432-6, 439-47, 736, 737, 741-2, 
3, 1276-7 
OXPOLrts. ace eee eer 1009, 1026-8, 1038-9, 1041 
TMD DOLUS Asses coe eae 1009, 1013-4, 1036-7, 1040 
Net valuesiOl sa.nee eee le ae oe ee 36, 737, 741-2 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act....... 397 
grading and protection of................5. 401-3 
research and experimentation..375, 379, 383-4, 400-1 
services, provincial government............: 5-1 
standards and inspection..........+++++-+e-- 402-3 
Anis Gee Seen Ox eubanEoaeoootsend Ade 420-54, 1276-7 
INFCLMATLONAL sae sce ccs ce oe sre siclele ofeys erke sie) oinis 461-2 
ECE OCC es BAe ADS CEC CUC Un 2c pumas 454-60 
AgricultuxO:thnccs.---- 0+ + eee sis 392-462, 1276-7 
Dept. of, Acts administered by....... 91, 396-7, 400 
employees and their remuneration......... 100 
Expenditure 7€........ 0 eee ecco eee n en tees 1094 
fINCEIONSIO! 2. sisb scios cee ete 78, 396-7, 400-3 
FATT LOANS acct tie scielsic cls ere se sr etscry emere opener 397-9, 726 
INCOME. are as nae acl se 420-4, 1276-7, 425-30 
Federal government in relation to........... 396-405 
Canada’s relationship with FAO........ 403-5 
general policy, price stability and farm 
GLOCILG ie errs eas reget see 396-400 
irrigation projects......+.++-seereeeeeees 413-6 
protection and grading..........++...+. 401-3 
research and experimentation........... 400-1 
FOLGLGLOPS ait cies he oot oat eee ee 425-30 
provincial governments in relation to........ 405-13 
colleges and schools..........-eeeeee08 410-3 
ITTISAblON: PLOJCCUS. ss as te eee ae cee se tes 416-20 
BELVICCS Las ees coche aeatech = asreke Aectehes eimes™ 405-10 
SUALISUIGS. Of... Soule Peete ee nie seat ee erie 420-54 
Aids’ to navigation... .. c.f screen eee: 856-8, 859, 896-8 
Air agreements, international................- 870 
Force, Royal Canadian................-- 1199-1201 
personnel, GrainineiOl sin see acces steec ms le's 1200 
rates of pay and allowances.............-. 1192 
Industries and Transport Association........ 870 
Hines, Canadian Pacts, +a. tse see teers 869, 871 
TOTOILT ic voi ose eshle cela nes oer cares oie 872, 876 
INC OEPENA EDM. -c vommiew ceicc cetera 871-2 
Trans-Canada.............. 86, 91, 98, 869, 870-1 
MAI 2.45000 eee ete 871, 875, 876, 908-9, 1280-1 
POTSONNEL fice civiessis o' puleeie mein omien eetees ae 876, 880 
salaries and Wages Of... licics sce crcnis ce ote 880 


PAGE 
AAT SOL VACES: nacawtecclee ¢ ace sie nie ete slarotteeeearceie preity 870-2 
traMies sic csertraucteeeecorrer rer 871, 875-6, 1280-1 
Gontrol. | Wis ai aca wed aneeee ee eee oeedorts 874-5 
Transport: BOard: .icce.9<er1e cee eee sree 84, 102, 813=4 
$FANSHOLE. CLV ILE nrg eee «tect Meters occ 869-80, 1280-1. 
Aircraft and parts industry...632, 649, 653, 660, 665-6 
POLLAN, CELEN CO fief siciac sore wisieicie e eccloleiaiareietcete 1207 
Airports and: alrwaysec....-.. ese tete mii 873, 877-9 
Alberta, admission to Confederation.......... 39, 40 
agricultural colleges and schools...........+- 412 
Jamas .5 Be Oe, ore ard oe ott einen 18 
produce, index numbers of..............++- 424 
BOLVIGES:. Heck cones orca trol Sroka e speheitio © nomaieeeetes 4099-10 
allowances for the blind............-.00e+00. 278, 279 
disabled persOnSa..ussc.c. ssi shoe seiaeele ee 281 
familys. gem tacets, <n sitio clele ee eeneeiaie ame 2 
THOtNCIS Hee ec tee or ete stoke eee 282, 284, 285 
TOS 0. AMARA CRRIGS bay SES nota octet’ ee eee 25 18 
bystenurerckMonaaae «ark oe ose ee eae 19 
births and birth rates................ 198, 201-4, 222 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners..... 586 
capital, repair and maintenance expenditures. 709 
central electric stations...... 568, 570-2, 574-5, 586-8 
construction industry......... 716, 718, 720-2, 730-1 
Co-operative ASSOCIATIONS. .........eeceee cece 968 
Gainy productionunives vans acnsaveceons 434, 485, 436 
deaths and deathitates..< ss sete cee cs 198, 215, 222 
Dépt. of Agriculture; ese. e. neues ecw 409-10, 417-9 
diseases, notifiableteacss:... ose eee vets eerie 268-9 
CIVOTCES SP RMa Heenan s ood cate atari 227-8 
earnings, index numbers of............eeeee: 765 
education—see ‘‘Education’’. 
electric energy generated........... 568, 574-5, 586-8 
employment, index numbers of............ 763-4, 765 
fAPTINCOMLO ea seroma eee ene Sere tenn aera eenets 422, 424 
LOANS ADPLOVECenae en cocci ears 399 
StatistiGS¥.wicccs cee are Ce oe oe ecto a teres 454-60 
field: GropSitsedewemecicnee ca sees se tomar cemiers 427-9 
Mfisheriessadministration....+..0--.4--sl-ise ne 605 


fishery products—see ‘‘Fisheries’’. 
forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’. 


FOTESCEC ATCA ci Mersesies olsinie ace os firmsinerectere ane 18, 467 
forestry Prosramnes dee ceils «(stele owloniene 478 
freight movement, railway.............- ‘sees 969-70 
LUT POSOULCESE. cocina ctecttls omtaereto ete Leaue orate 619 
GOVEIMMICN Hewes os sees Neel ve Poa ette kee te 69-70 
Geb bs i Bacecciehere o's ace ee eee anoremer 1110-3 
TNSULPANCC too. oo iesinass olen e repo ease oe eee ene 1189 
revenue and expenditure..............6. 1107, 1108 
heights, principalice..+. sade teers 16 
hospitalsten. eo cmekdes ca. ake es 248-9, 253-5, 257-62 
hydro power and development—see ‘‘Hydro” 
and ‘‘Water Power’’. 
immigrants—see ‘‘Population’’. 
industrial accidents reported..............-- 793 
industries, leading manufacturing............ 691, 693 
irrigation and land conservation........... 414, 417-9 
judicial convictions—see ‘‘Judicial’’. 
labour legislation: .. o0.cs< sc sede 747, 751, 752, 753 
lakes, principal. che, semiee.e olor onions rarer 1 
librarves dscns, £.cise eas ee cele toeiee aati ote 370, 372 
Preutenant-Governors.cer sere aes © aati 69 
Livestock eek ok Bee a Oe en elas «arene 431, 955-6 
IMANULACHIFES . 5 Soc ee ee eee ate tarts 636, 683, 693 
by type omownership i, v0 sn. sie= cere ie 655-8 


employees, earnings of 
636, 663-4, 669-70, 672-8, 683, 693 


manufacturing in, urban centres...........++- 695, 699 

WIATTIAZES «ood ieee oe eee Ge ee ne eet ee 198, 224 

mineral production.......... 499-500, 511, 512, 517-8 
statistics—see ‘‘Mineral”’ and ‘‘Minerals’’. 

TOINING “ASsIstaNCe, UO. vee cae easier 526-7 
laws of—see ‘‘Mining’’. 

motor vehicle regulations............--+e0-- 831-3 

mountains and other heights...............- 1 


Paae 
Alberta municipalities................0..000.-. 73, 74-5 
OIG AGG: ASSISTANCE .4.... 5s eee oe ccuvecnee ue 277, 290 
SAS gee a Per nE Aig Bete. 273-4 
DALE rk ck a gah ic, Oe Be age St OO de 19, 20, 21, 23, 25 
REDCAR Pee ae trise, POS AL Sle. (RL POE 880-3 
police statistics, municipal.................. 335, 337 
population—see ‘‘Population’’. 
natural increase of..............ccccecece 198, 220-2 
PEW RN OPR 05 6. os cans cvade MRO 438, 439 
production, industrial and agricultural 
Gissribution of... . +0 eee 739-40, 741-3 
public health activities. ............000c0.6. 248-9 
representation in the House of Commons.50, 55, 1292 
SH GHG SOBALO) Cis. i. sc ia MISE ee 8 47, 48 
Freseareht Cowell of... >. 2) eu, ee 384-5, 526-7 
roads and highways, milages................ 834 
construction and expenditures........... 834-5 
Royal Commissions)... 0.05 55.0 ss a 
Ba vate Dames Pee OT ic cor ec RR 1151 
schools—see ‘‘Education’’. 
Buveession duties... fis acs cscs tecavcrseeen 1102 
timber, estimated stand of.................. 466 
irediie pegulations. 645... 08 31-3 
unemployment insurance benefits............ 784, 787 
water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’’. 
WAN REMBONVIOOR, Vrs 520s seis es cee adsccadeees 290 
WHO WS DERSIOUGS 107 Ye essere ccd RF 290 
workmen’s compensation.......... 751; 791, 792, 793 
Alcoholic beverages, control and sale of....... 977-9 
aamote OUWO! bond 1) i. Sees oda sd cae cs lee 965 
Wao ebsales Obs: 60. Se lcaciaszec ho ackeee 
Allowances for blind persons............. 278=9, 1274-5 
for disabled persons. ...s:... soi see) 088 ok 279-81 
READ WK Pare eee GW ie tale Esa aale a 0REER R1=2, 1274-5 
and indemnities to members of the Senate 
and House of Commons............... 56-7 
DURE RRO 5 5 e's dino 0 ote RE Se ae 282-5 
Ma Nara cn goats SEE oe A 1103 
WOEDANB: Waits 9.4 5-2 c's giula Soe lee. Ree. 300, 304=5 
Ambassadors, Canadian, abroad.............. 103-4 
noroipnean Oanada. .0.31. .ocis's , PE DER 105 
American Federation of Labor...... 796, 797, 798, 803 
Animal products, consumption of.............. 452-4 
CXPOULS Obst idacetin dasa e odors 1009, 1028-9, 1282-3 
“AHERN 8 COVERS 0) oe gs eee 1009, 1015, 1284-5 
BACUEMORE 2 Sarna d 3 ontes hev ns CeO 639, 647, 651 
REMERON Va cos da xeon ties kre dotev donate 953-6 
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Distribution of Population 
Canada 1956 


Répartition de la population 
Canada 1956 


Prepared from Census 1956 data by the Dominion Bureau of Seatistics. 
To be used as an overlay on the accompanying Principal Mineral Areas map. 
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